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It  was  Some  Party. 
Ballantine's  was  there. 


A  NOVEMBER  night  in  1935. 
The  Chicago  Auto  Show.  Snappy, 
sleek  cars  and  hopelessly  auto-nuts 
people.  At  the  International 
Amphitheatre,  a  crowd  waits  to  see 
what  delights  Detroit  has  offered 
just  in  time  for  Christmas.  "Ashtrays 
in  the  backseat?  Fingertip  control? 
A  radio?  How  marvelous!" 

Ladies  in  polo  coats  look 
longingly  at  a  LaSalle  and  talk  about 
moving  to  the  country.  Those  who 
already  owned  cars  try  not  to  look 
smug  as  they  whisper  about  a  new 
kind  of  restaurant  called  a  "drive-in" 

A  line  forms  to  try  out  the 
speaking  tube  in  a  Packard  limousine, 
Couples  sigh  over  a  gift-wrapped 
Pierce-Arrow.  America  was  having 
a  love  affair  with  the  automobile. 

Ballantine's  was  there.  A  stylish 
sort  of  scotch.  Like  those  grand  cars, 
a  scotch  for  people  who  prefer 
classics. 


Give 
the  scotch 
that  was 
there 


Blended  Scotch  Whisky,  bottled  in  Scotland. 
86  proof  Imported  by  "2 1 "  Brands,  Inc. ,  N  Y  C 


The  rest  of  your  investments  should  do  this  well. 


You  are  looking  at  a  big  investment.  A  Steinway  grand.  ( 14 

It  took  a  year  to  build. 
And  time  is  money. 

It  should  be  reassuring,  then,  to  know  that  the  money  you  invest  in  it  is  safer  than 
y  other  piano. 

Ask  around  and  you  will  discover  that  a  used  Steinway  commands  a  premium  (when 
:an  find  one).  Dig  deeper  and  you'll  find  that  while  some  buyers  will  pav  a  premium  for  the 
away   name,  most  of  them  are  buying  more  enduring  values:  richness  and  sensitivity  beautv 
brilliance  that  are  unequalled  outside  the  house  of  Steinway. 

Ultimately  you  will  discover  that  the  instrument  which  gives  you  greatest  pride  and 
•taction  also  turns  out  to  be  your  best  long-term  investment.  So,  go  ahead.  Buy  your  Steinway 

ror  once  in  your  life,  have  vour  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
more  information  please  write  to  John  H.  Steinway,  109  West  57th  Street,  New  York  10019. 

Steinway  &  Sons 
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mproving  the  Hick  of  Time 


There  is  no  way  out.  The 
htning  flashes,  illuminating  an 
panse  of  still  water  between 
rk  trees;  seasons  follow  one 
other  whether  we  like  it  or 
t;  in  the  night  side  of  the 
f,  past  and  present  commin- 

;  galaxies  rush  away  from  one 
Dther  and  disappear  over  the 
?e  of  the  universe.  And,  more 

the  point,  we  are  born,  we 
and  we  die  enveloped  by 

te. 

Man's  perception  of  time — 
knowledge  of  cyclic  change 
1  his  belief  in  permanence — 
one  of  his  most  powerful 
Is.  Just  as  the  capture  of 
ie's  flow  within  the  clock  and 
calendar  is  fundamental  to 
ilization,  so  the  individual's 
sp  of  past,  present,  and  fu- 
:  is  basic  to  his  personal 
ntity. 


Time  is  the  healer,  the  build- 
er, the  thief,  the  destroyer. 
Magic  promises  us  a  way  around 
it  through  such  phenomena  as 
precognition  and  the  suspended 
states  brought  on  by  altered 
consciousness,  while  science 
promises  us  a  way  to  benefit 
from  it  through  such  timesav- 
ing  mechanisms  as  efficient  in- 
dustrial production  and  the  or- 
ganization of  vast  populations 
along  temporal  axes.  But  we 
constantly  wobble  between  our 
feelings  about  time  and  our 
ideas  about  what  it  should  be. 


We  alternate  between  a  sense 
of  the  linear  and  directional, 
and  a  sense  of  the  simultaneous, 
the  patterned  whole.  We  spend 
time  like  prodigal  heirs,  we 
grab  for  more  of  it,  and  then, 
in  desperation,  we  kill  it.  We 
behave  differently  when  we  are 
occupied  with  the  past  than 
when  we  are  consumed  by  the 
present;  and  we  even  have  two 
memories,  one  of  which  is  an 
immediate  process,  fleeting  and 
given  to  rapid  decay,  and  one 
from  which  we  derive  our  sense 
of  duration. 


"In  any  weather,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  I  have  been 
anxious  to  improve  the  nick  of  time,  and  notch  it  on  my  stick  too; 
to  stand  on  the  meeting  of  two  eternities,  the  past  and  future, 
which  is  precisely  the  present  moment;  to  toe  that  line." 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
Walden,  1854 


Time — mysterious  and  elusive, 
charged  with  excitement,  ter- 
ror, and  abstraction — is  un- 
thinkable, really,  and  it  frag- 
ments us.  There  is  no  workable 
way  to  cope  with  its  immensity, 
with  its  pressure,  either  through 
intellectual  manipulation  or 
through  constant  activity.  Our 
bodies,  however,  seem  to  know 
something:  we  can  take  only 
one  breath  at  a  time.  No  mat- 
ter where  else  our  imagination 
and  our  language  might  take  us, 
our  bodies  can  live  only  in  the 
present.  Reflection  can  change 
our  views  of  the  past  and  plan- 
ning can  create  a  better  future, 
perhaps,  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
empirical  and  intuitive  evidence 
that  we  are  at  our  best  when,  as 
events  shaped  by  experience  and 
feeling,  we  are  fused  with  the 
moment. 

And  that  moment  can  be 
widened.  Studies  indicate  that 
the  more  we  experience  and  re- 
member about  a  given  situa- 
tion, the  longer  will  be  our 
construction  of  its  duration. 
During  the  next  electric  storm, 
you  might  experiment  with  re- 
experiencing  time  by  trying  to 
discover  how  much  you  can 
perceive  and  recall  about  all 
that  is  revealed  by  a  single  flash 
of  lightning. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
presents  a  congeries  of  flashes 
for  you  that  we  hope  will  light 
up  new  contours  of  a  dark,  but 
occasionally  familiar,  terrain. 

— Gwyneth  Cravens 
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REPORTS 


"God  had  infinite  time  to  give  us;  but  how  did  He  give  it?  In  one 
immense  tract  of  lazy  millenniums?  No,  but  He  cut  it  up  into  a 
neat  succession  of  new  mornings." 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882) 


POINTS  OF  VU 

Outside  the  tent,  Corporal  Whitcomb  snickered.  The  other  man 
chuckled.  For  a  few  precarious  seconds,  the  chaplain  tingled  with 
a  weird,  occult  sensation  of  having  experienced  the  identical  situa- 
tion before  in  some  prior  time  or  existence.  He  endeavored  to  trap 
and  nourish  the  impression  in  order  to  predict,  and  perhaps  even 
control,  what  incident  would  occur  next,  but  the  afflatus  melted 
away  unproductively,  as  he  had  known  beforehand  it  would.  Deja 
vu.  The  subtle,  recurring  confusion  between  illusion  and  reality 
that  was  characteristic  of  paramnesia  fascinated  the  chaplain,  and 
he  knew  a  number  of  things  about  it.  He  knew,  for  example,  that 
it  was  called  paramnesia,  and  he  was  interested  as  well  in  such 
corollary  optical  phenomena  as  jamais  vu,  never  seen,  and  presque 
vu,  almost  seen.  There  were  terrifying,  sudden  moments  when 
objects,  concepts  and  even  people  that  the  chaplain  had  lived  with 
almost  all  his  life  inexplicably  took  on  an  unfamiliar  and  irregular 
aspect  that  he  had  never  seen  before  and  which  made  them  seem 
totally  strange:  jamais  vu.  And  there  were  other  moments  when 
he  almost  saw  absolute  truth  in  brilliant  flashes  of  clarity  that 
almost  came  to  him:  presque  vu.  — Joseph  Heller 

Catch-22,  1955 


This  section  of  a  sequoia  shows  a  span  of  1 ,341  years.  The  tree  began  grow- 
ing in  550  A. i)..  during  the  rule  of  Justinian,  and  was  cut  down  in  1891,  during 
the  administration  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  Photograph  courtesy  of  the 
American  Museum  of  N antral  History. 


ABBREVIATION 

Psychologist  Robert  Ornstein  .  .  .  performed  nine  ingenious  ex- 
periments that  demonstrated  the  role  of  awareness  and  memory  in 
time  experience.  Subjects  reported  feeling  the  assigned  intervals  as 
longer  when  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the  stimuli  within 
the  measured  interval  were  increased. . .  For  instance,  a  sub- 
ject saw  a  short  film  of  a  modern  dancer  going  through  twenty- 
six  dance  positions;  the  film  was  spliced  up  so  that  the  move- 
ments could  be  seen  almost  separately,  in  eleven  segments,  or  in 
six  segments,  or  merely  divided  into  two.  With  dance,  design, 
sound,  and  images,  the  more  a  person  had  to  "work"  at  remem- 
bering the  information,  the  longer  he  believed  his  exposure  to  it. 

This  might  explain  the  sense  of  expanded  time  in  children,  who 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  code  their  experience  in  an  abbrevi- 
ated manner.  It  may  also  explain  why  a  dull,  disorganized  lecture 
seems  to  last  three  hours  instead  of  one — it  is  much  harder  to  code. 

— Gay  Gaer  Luce 
Body  Time,  1971 


How  to  Tell  Time 

First  of  all,  get  rid  of  your 
watch.  That  sort  of  time  is  for 
rookies.  All  the  really  smart 
people  stopped  using  it  ages  ago. 
Real  time*  is  up  in  the  sky. 

A  certain  amount  of  back- 
tracking is  necessary  to  get  you 
properly  reoriented.  You  prob- 
ably believe,  for  example,  that 
when  the  clocks  strike  twelve  in 
the  daytime,  it's  noon.  Well,  it 
isn't.  That  belief  is  just  another 
arrogant  human  superimposi- 
tion  on  nature.  Noon — real 
noon — is  that  point  in  time 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  meridi- 
an on  which  you're  standing. 

So  what's  a  meridian? 

A  meridian,  very  simply,  is 
a  line  of  longitude:  an  imag- 
inary line  on  the  earth's  surface 
connecting  the  North  and  South 
Poles.  That's  a  terrestrial  me- 
ridian. There  are  also  celestial 
meridians  which,  very  simply, 
are  terrestrial  meridians  pro- 
jected into  the  sky.  Thus,  if  you 
take  the  terrestrial  meridian  be- 
ginning at  the  North  Pole,  pass- 
ing through  Macy's  basement 
in  New  York  City,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  South  Pole  (or 
vice  versa),  you  will  find  that 
way  up  in  the  sky  there  is  an 
exactly  parallel  line  stretching 
above  its  entire  length.  (Both 
lines  are  made  of  heavy-duty 
vinyl  and  are  guaranteed  against 
all  normal  hazards  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years.) 

Now  then,  suppose  you're  in 
New  York.  Your  next  step  is  to 
go  to  Macy's  on  your  lunch 
hour  and  watch  as  the  sun, 
moving  from  east  to  west, 
crosses  the  meridians  on  and 
under  which  you're  standing. 
You  should  face  south  while 
you're  doing  this  because  (a) 
Seventh  Avenue  is  a  one-way 
street,  going  downtown,  and  (b) 
up  here,  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  sun  is  always  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sky  around 
midday.  If  you  consult  your 
by-now  obsolescent  watch  at  the 
instant  of  meridian  passage,  you 
will  see  that  it  reads  11:56  or 
12:07  or  some  such  thing — not 
noon.  This  is  because  your 
Macy's  basement  meridian  has 
been  bunched  together  with  Big 
Al  Manucciolo's  Bensonhurst 
meridian,  Preston  Frothpeter's 
Scarsdale  meridian,  and  the  me- 
ridians of  thousands  of  other 
consenting  adults  to  the  east 
and  west  of  you  into  one  big 

'Not  to  be  confused  with  the  "real 
time"  of  computer  science. 


conglomerate  called  the  East- 
ern Time  Zone.  Thus,  true 
noon — meridian  passage  noon — 
coincides  on  any  given  day  with 
twelve  o'clock  noon  EST  for 
only  a  very  select  group  of  peo- 
ple: the  von  Furstenbergs,  for 
example. 

Fair  enough,  you  say,  but 
what's  to  prevent  me  from  set- 
ting my  watch  at  meridian  pas- 
sage and  operating  on  real  time 
from  there  on  in?  Won't  the 
sun  be  over  Macy's  basement's 
meridian  at  precisely  the  same 
time  tomorrow  and  the  day  af- 
ter and  forever? 

Uh-uh.  No  such  luck.  The 
earth,  you  see,  in  addition  to 
rotating  on  its  axis,  also  re- 
volves around  the  sun,  and  be- 
cause it  revolves,  slightly  more 
than  one  complete  rotation  is 
required  to  get  Macy's  back 
directly  underneath  the  sun  each 
day.  To  understand  why,  imag- 
ine yourself  standing  on  a  plat- 
form on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  and  pointing  at  the  cir- 
cle's center.  If  the  platform  sim- 
ply rotates  once  counterclock-  ; 
wise,  nothing  will  be  changed.  - 
But  if  the  platform  moves 
slightly  to  the  right  while  it's 
turning,  you'll  find  that  one 
complete  rotation  has  left  you 
pointing  slightly  to  the  right  of 
center,  and  you  will  have  to 
turn  a  little  farther  to  realign 
yourself.  Try  it  in  your  own 
home  some  Sunday  with  some-  a 
one  you  love. 

Now,  all  this  simultaneous  \ 
rotating  and  revolving  wouldn't 
cause  any  particular  problem  if 
the  speed  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  remained  constant.  But  it  ; 
doesn't.  For  what  our  govern- 1 
ment  has  determined  to  be  good  | 
and  sufficient  reasons,  the  earth 
moves  faster  in  December  and  J 
January  than  it  does  in  June 
and  July.  Informed  sources  be--t 
lieve  that  it  is  simply  trying  to 
keep  warm,  but  whatever  its 
motives,  the  variations  in  its*] 
velocity  mean  that  the  amount  | 
of  extra  turning   required  toll 
align  a  given  meridian  with  thejl 
sun  each  day  will  fluctuate,  andjj 
no  two  consecutive  solar  daysji 
will  be  identical  in  duration.! i 
The  fact  that  the  earth  movea| 
marginally  north  and  south  inlj 
its  orbit  at  the  same  time  thauJ 
it  is  moving  from  west  to  easljj 
further  complicates  and  comll 
pounds  these  fluctuations. 

And  what  can  you  do?  AparJi 
from  fruitlessly  sacrificing  youji 
lunch  hours,  you  can  take  all  J 
the  various  fluctuations  in  thai 


ngth  of  a  solar  day  and  come 
with  a  mean  which  will  aver- 
se them  out  over  the  course 
a  year.  That's  what  the  folks 
Greenwich  did  when  they 
ere  getting  started  in  the  time 
z,  and  now  all  the  time  zones 
the  world  are  benchmarked 
their  meridian. 

So  put  a  little  class  in  your 
ps.  Get  out  of  the  Greenwich 
t.  Start  keeping  time  on  your 
ra  meridian  and  you  too  can 
one  of  the  Beautiful  People. 
—Robert  H.  Pilpel 

tbert  Pilpel  is  a  writer  now  based 
Rome. 

1 1nfinite  Storm 
Beauty 

Say  you  could  view  a  time- 
jse  film  of  our  planet:  what 
mild   you   see?  Transparent 
Lages  moving  through  light — 
John  Muir's  words,  "an  in- 
:ite  storm  of  beauty." 
The  beginning  is  swaddled  in 
sts,  blasted  by  random  blind- 
flashes.   Lava   pours  and 
Ols;    seas    boil    and  flood, 
puds  materialize  and  shift; 
'«w  you  can  s-ee  the  earth's  face 
rough  only  random  patches 
clarity.  The  land  shudders 
d  splits,  like  pack  ice  rent  by 
widening    lead.  Mountains 
rst  up,  jutting,  and  dull  and 
ten  before  your  eyes,  clothed 
'forests  like  felt.  The  ice  rolls 
,  grinding  green  land  under 
iter  forever;  the  ice  rolls  back, 
rests  erupt  and  disappear  like 
ry  rings.  The  ice  rolls  up — 
■untains    are    mowed  into 
ies,  land  rises  wet  from  the 
like  a  surfacing  whale — the 
rolls  back. 
\    blue-green    streaks  the 
friest  ridges,  a  yellow-green 
eads  from  the  south  like  a 
ve  up  a  strand.  A  red  dye 
ms  to  leak  from  the  north 
vn  the  ridges  and  into  the 
teys,  seeping  south;  a  white 
iows  the  red,  then  yellow- 
sn  washes  north,  then  red 
:ads  again,  then  white,  over 
over,  making  patterns  of 
3r  too  swift  and  intricate  to 
ow.  Slow  the  film.  You  see 
I  storms,  locusts,  flood,  in 
tying  flash  frames, 
lero  in  on  a  well-watered 
Ire  and  see  smoke  from  fires 
ting.  Stone  cities  rise,  spread, 
crumble,  like  patches  of  al- 
:  blossoms  that  flourish  for 
lay  an  inch  above  the  perma- 
t,  that  iced  earth  no  root 
I  suck.  New  cities  appear, 
'  rivers  sift  silt  onto  their 


rooftops;  more  cities  emerge 
and  spread  in  lobes  like  lichen 
on  rock.  The  great  human  fig- 
ures of  history,  those  intricate, 
spirited  tissues  that  roamed  the 
earth's  surface,  are  a  wavering 
blur  whose  split  second  in  the 
light  was  too  brief  an  exposure 
to  yield  any  image  but  the 
hunched,  shadowless  figures  of 
ghosts.  The  great  herds  of  cari- 
bou pour  into  the  valleys  like 
slag,  and  trickle  back,  and  pour, 
a  brown  fluid. 

Slow  it  down  more,  come 
closer  still.  A  dot  appears,  a 
fleshflake.  It  swells  like  a  bal- 
loon; it  moves,  circles,  slows, 
and  vanishes.  That  was  your 
life.  —Annie  Dillard 

Annie  Dillard's  Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek,  to  be  published  in  March  by- 
Harper's  Magazine  Press,  has  been 
cliosen  as  a  main  selection  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club. 


Cart  Before 
Horse  Before  Cart 

It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  causes  of  events  always 
precede  those  events  in  time.  In 
describing  the  behavior  of  or- 
ganisms, however,  we  may  make 
more  progress  toward  under- 
standing if  we  talk  as  if  the 
cause  of  an  act  could  also  fol- 
low that  act.  For,  in  most  cases, 
the  cause  of  a  specific  action  is 
an  extended  event  straddling 
the  action  in  time,  and  the  part 
in  the  future  is  no  less  causal 
than  the  part  in  the  past. 

Both  recent  experiments  with 
rats  and  age-old  observations  of 
human  beings  tend  to  support 
this  view.  Back  in  1966,  for  ex- 
ample, Richard  Herrnstein  and 
Philip  Hineline  arranged  a  set 
of  contingencies  for  a  rat  so 
that  the  rate  of  irregularly  de- 
livered brief  electric  shocks 
varied  inversely  with  the  rate  at 
which  they  pressed  a  bar.  If  the 
rats  pressed  faster,  the  shocks 
came  slower.  If  they  pressed 
slower,  the  shocks  came  faster. 
The  rats  learned  to  press  the 
bar  quickly,  although  no  single 
bar  press  avoided  any  single 
shock.  The  cause  of  any  given 
bar  press  must  therefore  have 
been  the  relationship  between 
bar  pressing  and  shocks  as  it  ex- 
isted over  a  time  period  which 
extended  in  both  past  and  fu- 
ture directions  from  the  point 
at  which  the  bar  was  pressed. 

Now,  suppose  that,  in  the 
Herrnstein-Hineline  ...periment, 
a  low-intensity  shock  followed 
each  press,  so  that  it  co>t  the 


rat  something  to  press  the  bar. 
In  that  case  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  bar  pressing  would 
be  painful,  but  the  long-term 
consequences  of  not  pressing 
the  bar  would  be  more  painful 
still.  Replace  "press  bar"  by  "vis- 
it dentist"  and  "don't  press  bar" 
by  "don't  visit  dentist,"  and 
you  have  a  fair  picture  of  the 
rat's  situation.  Will  rats  press 
bars  under  these  conditions?  In 
a  more  recent  experiment,  a 
group  at  Temple  University 
arranged  contingencies  for  a  rat 
so  that  a  press  produced  a  sin- 
gle shock  immediately  but 
avoided  several  shocks  of  equal 
intensity  later  on.  The  rats  in 
the  Temple  experiment  consis- 
tently pressed  the  bar.  The  pain- 
ful experience  in  the  distant 
future  presumably  caused  them 
to  act  as  they  did. 

When  we  refuse  the  third 
martini  at  a  party  (if  we  do  re- 
fuse it),  it  is  similarly  a  response 
to  contingencies  spread  out 
widely  in  time  before  and  af- 
ter we  are  offered  the  drink. 
The  wider  contingencies  involve 
events  on  the  way  home  and 
the  next  morning.  Trying  to 
explain  our  response  to  these 
wider  contingencies,  traditional 
psychology  would  invoke  cog- 
nitive and  motivational  mediat- 
ing mechanisms  and  introduce 
the  concept  of  a  state  of  the  or- 
ganism. The  argument  then  is 
as  follows:  events  at  one  time 
affect  the  state,  and  the  state 
affects  the  behavior.  When  the 
emphasis  is  on  past  events,  the 
state  is  motivational.  The  pre- 
vious shocks,  the  bar  presses, 
or  their  relationship  create  the 
motivational  state  and  add  to  it 
as  time  goes  on.  The  picture 
one  gets  is  of  a  dam  overflow- 
ing. The  response  provides  re- 
lief and  allows  motivation  to 
build  up  once  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  emphasis 
is  on  future  events,  the  state  is 
cognitive.  The  rat  is  said  to 
have  an  expectancy  of  future 
events  and  to  respond  according 
to  this  expectancy.  But  the  no- 
tion that  cognitive  and  motiva- 
tional states  mediate  between 
past  and  future  events  and  pres- 
ent behavior  is  not  necessary. 
Furthermore,  it  obscures  the 
search  for  the  true  causes  of 
behavior  because  it  looks  for 
them  in  the  organism  instead  of 
in  the  past  and  future  where,  I 
would  argue,  they  actually  lie. 

— Howard  Rachlin 

Howard  Rachlin  is  a  psychologist  at 
SUNY  at  Stony  Brook. 


THE  DAWN  OF  TIME 

One  night  in  the  spring  of 
1922  an  advertisement  in  a 
Manhattan  subway  caught  the 
eye  of  budding  editor-publisher 
Henry  Luce,  then  in  his  early 
twenties.  The  ad  contained  a 
headline  that  read  "Time  to  Re- 
tire" or  "Time  for  a  Change" 
(Luce  couldn't  remember  which 
in  recalling  the  heuristic  mo- 
ment). But  the  word  Time 
stuck  in  Luce's  imaginative 
mind,  and  the  next  day  he  sug- 
gested to  Briton  Hadden  (no 
doubt  with  bubbling  enthusi- 
asm) that  Time  would  make  a 
first-rate  name  for  a  new  mag- 
azine the  two  men  had  been 
thinking  about  since  they  served 
together  at  a  World  War  I  of- 
ficers' training  camp  in  South 
Carolina.  Up  to  then  the  pro- 
posed magazine  had  been  called 
Facts.  Hadden  agreed  with  Luce 
that  Time  was  the  end  of  their 
search  for  the  right  word,  and 
one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
names  was  born.  — Time/Pieces 
(a  house  organ  of  Time,  Inc.) 

December  1971 


TICS  OF  THE  ID 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Id 
that  corresponds  to  the  idea  of 
time;  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  passage  of  time,  and — a 
thing  that  is  most  remarkable 
and  awaits  consideration  in 
philosophical  thought — no  alter- 
ation in  its  mental  processes 
produced  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Wishful  impulses  which 
have  never  passed  beyond  the 
Id,  but  impressions  too,  which 
have  been  sunk  into  the  Id  by 
repression,  are  virtually  immor- 
tal; after  the  passage  of  decades 
they  behave  as  if  they  had  just 
occurred.  — Sigmund  Freud 

New  Introductory  Lectures  in 
Psychoanalysis,  1932 


Hopi  verbs  have  no  tenses  in- 
dicating past,  present,  or  future 
events  but  they  do  indicate  the 
duration  of  an  event. 
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l  A  JUYl 


"We  fret  ourselves  to  reform  life,  in  order  that  posterity  may  be 
happy,  and  posterity  will  say  as  usual:  'In  the  past  it  used  to  be 
better,  the  present  is  worse  than  the  past.' " 

—Anton  Chekhov  (1860-1904) 


BY  WHICH  WE  MEASURE 

I  heard  once  from  a  learned  man,  that  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  constituted  time,  and  I  assented  not.  For  why 
should  not  the  motions  of  all  bodies  rather  be  times?  Or,  if  the 
lights  of  heaven  should  cease,  and  a  potter's  wheel  run  round, 
should  there  be  no  time  by  which  we  might  measure  those  whirl- 
ings, and  say,  that  either  it  moved  with  equal  pauses,  or  if  it  turned 
sometimes  slower,  otherwhiles  quicker,  that  some  rounds  were 
longer,  others  shorter?  Or,  while  we  were  saying  this,  should  we  not 
also  be  speaking  in  time?  Or,  should  there  in  our  words  be  some 
syllables  short,  others  long,  but  because  those  sounded  in  a  shorter 
time,  these  in  a  longer?  God,  grant  to  men  to  see  in  a  small  thing 
notices  common  to  things  great  and  small.  — St.  Augustine 

Confessions,  397 


Portable  sundial,  15X7' 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  Hellenistic  Greeks  assigned  to  each  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four-hour  day  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  moving  luminous 
celestial  bodies  visible  to  them:  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets 
we  know  as  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn.  This  cycle 
of  seven  names  was  repeated  over  and  over,  and  since  seven  does 
not  divide  evenly  into  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  each  day 
began  with  an  hour  devoted  to  a  different  planet,  and  each  day 
was  thought  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  of  its  first  hour. 
Thus  the  seven-day  week  was  generated.  — Robert  J.  Maxwell 

"Anthropological  Perspectives  " 
The  Future  of  Time,  1972 


RUMMAGING  FOR  TRUTH 

Why  is  it  so  difficult — so  degradingly  difficult — to  bring  the 
notion  of  Time  into  mental  focus  and  keep  it  there  for  inspection? 
What  an  effort,  what  fumbling,  what  irritating  fatigue!  It  is  like 
rummaging  with  one  hand  in  the  glove  compartment  for  the  road 
maP — fishing  out  Montenegro,  the  Dolomites,  paper  money,  a 
telegram — everything  except  the  stretch  of  chaotic  country  between 
Ardez  and  Something-soprano,  in  the  dark,  in  the  rain,  while  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  a  red  light  in  the  coal  black,  with  the 
wipers  functioning  metronomically,  chronometrically:  the  blind 
finger  of  space  poking  and  tearing  the  texture  of  time. 

— Vladimir  Nabokov 
Ada,  1969 


Signals  from  the  Future 

There  is  an  old  horror  story 
about  the  man  who  dreams  of 
a  carriage  drawing  up  to  his 
front  door  to  take  him  on  a 
journey.  The  coachman  opens 
the  door  and  calls  ominously, 
"Room  for  one  more!"  before 
he  drives  off  a  cliff.  The  man 
awakens  the  next  morning,  walks 
to  his  bus" stop,  and  is  about  to 
board  the  bus  when  the  driver 
yells,  "Room  for  one  more!" 
The  man  -  jumps  aside  and 
watches  in  amazement  as  the 
bus  crashes  at  the  next  inter- 
section and  bursts  into  flames. 
Did  the  man  precogmze  this  ex- 
perience? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell  when  an  event  actually  oc- 
curs in  time.  Maybe  we  don't 
really  know  when  the  "present" 
ceases  and  the  "future"  begins. 
Dr.  Stanley  Krippner,  director 
of  the  Dream  Laboratory  at 
Maimonides  Medical  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  and  Robert  Nelson, 
a  New  York  Times  executive 
who  runs  the  Central  Premoni- 
tions Registry  for  dream  collec- 
tion, feel  that  precognition  in 
dreams  is  a  scientifically  prov- 
able phenomenon.  Psychically 
sensitive  people  may  simply 
work  on  a  different  time  differ- 
ential from  the  rest  of  us.  Al- 
though an  occurrence  follows  a 
given  prediction  in  normal  time, 
it  precedes  it  in  the  psychic's 
time  dimension.  The  Premoni- 
tions Registry  has  received  ac- 
counts of  prior  "knowledge"  of 
Robert  Kennedy's  assassination, 
Governor  Wallace's  shooting, 
the  Yablonski  murders,  and  Nas- 
ser's fatal  heart  attack.  Did  the 
dreams  really  foresee  the  fu- 
ture? The  dream  experimenters 
say  it  is  perfectly  possible. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Mai- 
monides Dream  Lab,  a  psychic 
with  a  history  of  reported  spon- 
taneous precognitive  dreams  was 
the  subject  of  a  16-night  study. 
He  was  told  that  on  even-num- 


bered nights  he  would  be  sho 
a  slide-and-tape  sequence  abc 
some  particular  topic.  Thro 
various  complicated  procedur 
the  experimenters  picked  ea 
topic  at  random  just  before  ea 
showing.  The  subject  was 
structed  to  dream  on  odd-nu 
bered  nights  about  the  toj! 
that  was  going  to  be  chosen  t 
next  night.  Astonishingly  enou 
he  made  five  direct  hits  witl 
the  experimental  period's  eij 
odd-numbered  nights.  He  v 
awakened  each  time  the  expq 
menters  could  tell,  from  his  t 
movements,  he  was  dreamii 
and  asked  to  report  his  drea 
When  he  awoke  in  the  mornii 
he  was  asked  for  a  compl 
account  of  all  his  dreams  di 
ing  the  night  and  was  prompt^ 
with  his  partial  reports  if  nec. 
sary.  The  themes  were  alw< 
clear  on  direct-hit  nights.  T1 
dreamer  had  foretold  the  { 
ture,  or  rather,  through  f 
dreams  he  had  broadened  1 
sense  of  time  and  simply  km 
in  advance  something  the  exp> 
imenter  would  not  know 
another  24  hours. 

If  such  prediction  is  possib 
it  is  tempting  to  speculate  ti 
we  might  be  able  to  prevent  e 
things  from  happening  in  1 
future.  Could  a  dreamer  w 
knew  in  advance  help  stop 
assassination,  a  plane  crash, 
earthquake?  Or  would  the  evei 
merely  be  postponed,  only 
occur  in  another  sequence  of  t 
time  spectrum?  After  all,  t 
man  intervention  can  hap 
only  in  our  so-called  "pre«e: 
time,  and  that  particular  gai 
ing  of  moments  is  only  a  vi 
small  piece  of  infinity.  In 
dream  life  we  are  closer  to 
sea  of  seconds  and  hours  co 
irg  apart  and  meshing  into 
knit  we  call  time. 

— Judith  Si 
Judith  Sachs  is  an  editor  at  Delai 
Press. 


Register  Your  Dreams 

The  Central  Premonitions  Registry  is  interested  in  all  report 
precognitive  dreams.  If  your  dreams  are  particularly  vivid 
they're  in  color,  if  they  seem  familiar — as  if  you've  already 
perienced  them — if  you  feel  a  particular  sense  of  good  or  evi 
them,  or  if  you  have  ever  had  out-of-the-body,  trancelike  e: 
riences  in  your  waking  life,  you  may  be  an  apt  reporter,  < 
"sensitive,"  as  the  dream  experimenters  put  it.  The  Registry  is  I 
ing  for  dreams  involving  specific  events,  prominent  people, 
premonitions  of  the  future. 

Send  your  dreams  to  the  Central  Premonitions  Registry,  Box  ' 
Times  Square  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  If  your  predict 
is  later  fulfilled,  be  sure  to  send  the  Registry  a  news  clipping  JL" 
written,  dated  testimony  as  documentation. 


ACKWARD  FORWARD 


,  More  than  a  century  ago  the  physicists  observed  that,  in  the 
»rld  as  we  know  it,  the  fraction  of  unusable  energy  (entropy)  is 
mstantly  increasing;  and  they  found  in  this  a  mathematical  ex- 
iession  of  the  irreversibility  of  the  cosmos.  This  absolute  of 
:  ysics  has  thus  far  not  only  resisted  all  attempts  af'relativization," 
t,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  tends  to  find  its  counterpart  in  a  cu'r- 
iit  moving  in  the  opposite  sense,  positive  and  constructive,  which 
revealed  by  the  study  of  the  earth's  biological  past:  the' ascent 
the  Universe  towards  zones  of  increasing  improbability  and 
rsonality.  Entropy  and  life;  backward  and  forward:  two  com- 
mentary expressions  of  the  arrow  of  time. 

— Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
 The  Future  of  Man,  1959 


me  Machines  for  Domestic  Use 


Among  the  snobbish  elite  of 
oretical  physicists,  travel 
ough  time  is  ridiculed  as  an 
'ipossibility."  To  my  knowl- 
;e,  there  is  no  laboratory  in 

world  investigating  it. 
One  does  not  have  to  look 

to  see  why.  Time  travel 
uld  be  a  crippling  blow  to 

well-being  of  the  interna- 
lal  industrial-political  cartels, 
ss  emigration  of  large  seg- 
nts  of  the  discontented  work- 
and  middle  classes  into  the 
t  or  future  would  cripple 
mtieth-century  society  and 
i  the  men  of  power  whose 
uence  depends  on  maintain- 
the  status  quo.  No  laborato- 
s  developing  a  time  machine 
the  same  reason  that  none 
developing  an  everlasting 
t  bulb,  or  an  additive  that 
Id  turn  water  into  gasoline. 

is  time  now  for  people  ev- 
vhere  to  learn  the  truth. 
vone  who  has  a  couple  of 
isand  feet  of  heavy  electric 
e,  a  high-voltage,  direct- 
ent  power  supply,  and  an 

capsule  large  enough  to 
ain  his  or  her  body  can 
d  and  use  a  time  machine 
ae  privacy  of  his  or  her  own 
ie.  (It  is  only  lack  of  re- 
:h  funds,  withheld  by  the 
3,  reactionary  scientific  Es- 
shment,  that  has  prevented 
from  constructing  a  time 
hine  for  myself.) 
ow  it  works.  Like  all  great 
ntions,   it  is  simple.  Any 
-school     physics  student 
vs  that  electricity  running 
Jgh  a  loop  of  wire  produces 
ignetic  force,  at  right  angles 
e  loop — i.e.,  electricity  flow- 
circularly  in  a  /H'o-dimen- 
il  plane  produces  a  force  in 
'hird  dimension.  (Whether 
:orce  acts  up  or  down  de- 
ls on  which  way  the  current 
through  the  wire.) 
)w,  imagine  a  loop  of  wire 
id  in  three  dimensions,  like 


a  giant  ball  of  string.  Inside  it 
is  the  iron  capsule,  and,  inside 
the  capsule,  could  be  you.  Elec- 
tricity flowing  through  the  three- 
dimensional  coil  of  wire  will 
produce  a  force  that  must  act 
in  the  fourth  dimension  (i.e., 
time).  The  iron  capsule  is  pro- 
pelled by  this  force  through 
time  itself. 

There  is  only  one  snag.  The 
direction  of  the  force  ("up"  in- 
to the  future  or  "down"  into 
the  past)  will  depend  on  which 
direction  the  electricity  flows 
through  the  ball  of  wire.  No 
theoretical  background  yet  ex- 
ists to  enable  us  to  predict  which 
direction  of  electric  flow  will 
produce  which  direction  of  force. 
The  intrepid  traveler  will  go 
forward  or  maybe  backward  in 
time  according  to  which  way 
he  pushes  his  power  plug  into 
the  socket  of  his  power  supply 
— and  it  will  be  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  trial  and  error. 

Error  could  be  dangerous. 
Suppose  that  the  iron  capsule 
is  moved  one  hour  back  in  time 
and  reappears  in  the  same  place, 
inside  the  machine,  as  where  it 
was  lying  previously.  Two  ob- 
jects attempting  to  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  mo- 
ment will  produce  a  powerful 
explosion,  vaporizing  the  time 
traveler  and  most  of  the  city  in 
which  he  happens  to  live. 

Should  such  a  risk  be  taken? 
In  my  opinion  it  must  be  taken, 
and  there  will  be  men  who  will 
do  it — brave  explorers  ready  to 
meet  new  challenges  of  the  un- 
known, as  they  have  throughout 
history.  If  the  scientific  Estab- 
lishment persists  in  suppressing 
research  into  time  travel,  then 
the  blame  must  lie  on  their 
shoulders  when  an  oppressed 
individual  is  forced  to  take  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands. 

— Charles  Piatt 

Charles  Piatt  is  a  novelist  and  the 
editor  of  New  Worlds,  a  journal  of 
speculative  fiction. 


Simple  Immortality 

Sex  is  not  the  only  way  that 
nature  has  devised  for  repro- 
duction. In  fact,  it  was  certainly 
not  the  first  method  that  living 
things  used  in  order  to  multi- 
ply. The  first  creatures  that  we 
could  crown  with  the  name  of 
"organism"  simply  made  an  ex- 
tra copy  of  their  essential  parts 
and  then  divided  themselves  in 
two.  These  two  new  beings  were 
almost  invariably  identical  twins, 
and  though  this  particular  de- 
sign for  multiplying  was  some- 
what elementary,  it  nevertheless 
followed  a  fairly  rigid  set  of 
steps.  The  process,  in  other 
words,  was  anything  but  a  ran- 
dom division  in  which  two  sets 
of  molecules  were  arbitrarily 
halved  and  enclosed  in  two  new 
living  containers.  Rather,  there 
was  a  very  definite  pattern  that 
existed,  even  then,  for  this  "sim- 
ple" process. 

With  a  fixed  pattern  of  as- 
tounding consistency,  each  of 
the  two  strands  of  genetic  infor- 
mation made  copies  of  itself. 
Then  one  of  the  original  strands 
and  its  newly  made  match 
would  become  the  genetic  infor- 
mation for  one  of  the  new  off- 
spring and  the  other  original 
strand  and  its  newly  made  copy 


Water  clock  of  Ktesibios  of 
Alexandria,  fourth  century  B.C.  The 
tube,  A,  is  filled  with  water.  A  device 
on  its  surface  descends  as  the  water 
is  let  off  through  a  faucet.  The  figure 
of  a  fighter,  E,  points  to  the  tubular 
measuring  column.  The  flow  of  the 
water  is  regulated  to  coincide  with  the 
lapse  of  the  hour.  This  invention 
was  of  great  importance  to  medicine, 
as  it  measured  pulse  and  heartbeat 


would  become  the  genetic  mes- 
sage for  the  other.  Where  there 
had  been  one  creature,  there 
were  now  two,  and  no  one 
could  tell  which  was  the  orig- 
inal— in  fact,  the  original  had 
literally  become  the  copy;  the 
original  continued  to  live  on  in 
both  of  the  new  organisms. 
And  when  these  two  organisms 
again  divided  to  make  four,  and 
eight,  and  several  million  over 
a  period  of  minutes  and  hours 
and  eons,  there  was  no  way  of 
distinguishing  the  original,  for 
it  had  become  one  of  the  incal- 
culable many. 

And  so,  in  a  philosophical,  if 
not  strictly  scientific  sense,  it 
strikes  me  that  these  simple  life 
forms  have  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  immortality.  It  is  per- 
haps a  metaphysical  leap,  but 
I  think  of  the  magnified  crea- 
ture I  see  under  the  microscope 
as  being  one  that  has  been  liv- 
ing for  millions  of  years  and 
one  that  will  go  on  living  for 
millions  more.  These  simple  be- 
ings have  escaped  time  and  live 
on  forever,  as  themselves,  in 
their  progeny.  — Susan  Zolla 

Dr.  Zolla  is  an  immunologist  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine. 


The  Bettmann  Archive 


You  must  remember  this.  "As  Time  Goes  By" — Casablanca,  1942. 


Doing  Time 


To  the  convict  who  is  serving 
time,  every  day  spent  in  prison 
is  a  day  of  waiting  for  life  to 
resume.  Most  convicts  wonder 
how  their  sentences  were  ar- 
rived at.  A  prisoner  is  rarely  told 
why  the  judge  gave  him  ten, 
while  his  cellmate — who  was 
convicted  of  che  same  crime  and 
had  a  similar  record — got  five. 

One  important  reason  that 
the  judge  seldom  explains  the 
sentence  is  that  he  often  does 
not  determine  it.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  criminal  sentences  in 
the  United  States — between  80 
percent  and  90  percent  in  some 
jurisdictions — are  the  result  of 
"plea  bargains"  in  which  the 


To  every  thing  there  is  a  sea- 
son, and  a  time  to  every  pur- 
pose under  the  heaven: 

A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time 
to  die;  a  time  to  plant,  and  a 
time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is 
planted; 

A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to 
heal;  a  time  to  break  down,  and 
o_^«.v-  to  build  up; 

to  weep,  and  a  time 
time  to  mourn,  and 
 >nce; 

mnufiLff nriiii cast  away  stones< 
HUPIIWUllNI,  gather  stones  to_ 

Why  is  it  so   to  embrace,  and 

notion  of  Time  ir«n  from  embrac- 

What  an  effort,  v» 

rummaging  with  oi  and  a  time  to 

map — fishing  out  5ep,  and  a  time 

telegram — everythin 

Ardez  and  Somethir.  and  a  time  to 

ing  to  take  advantafp  silence,  and 

wipers  functioning  l 

finger  of  space  pokinind  a  time  to 

r,  and  a  time 

esiastes  3:1-8 


defendant  "waives"  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  trial  in  exchange 
for  a  "good  deal"  (the  Agnew 
case  illustrates  this  process  at 
work).  Defendants  who  refuse 
to  bargain  and  insist  on  going 
to  trial  are  usually  punished 
for  "wasting"  the  government's 
time  and  resources;  if  they  are 
convicted,  the  prosecutor  will 
recommend  that  a  harsher  sen- 
tence be  imposed.  "An  addi- 
tional year  for  each  day  of 
court  time"  is  the  unstated  rule 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Judges  do,  of  course,  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  process:  they 
"approve"  the  plea  bargain  by 
formally  imposing  the  sentence 
recommended  by  the  prosecu- 
tor, and  they  "enforce"  the 
threat  of  punishment  for  going 
to  trial  by  imposing  harsher 
sentences. 

But  how  does  one  explain 
this  to  the  inmate  who  is  try- 
ing to  figure  out  why  he  is  in 
for  ten  and  his  similarly  situated 
cellmate — who  copped  a  plea — 
is  in  for  five?  If  there  really  is 
a  constitutional  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  how  is  it  that  a  defendant 
can  be  punished  for  exercising 
it?  Embarrassed  over  this  para- 
dox, some  courts  have  devel- 
oped a  rationale:  the  decision 
to  plead  guilty,  they  say,  ev- 
idences "remorse,"  and  those 
defendants  who  are  remorseful 
need  less  time  behind  bars. 

This  attitude  was  illustrated 
in  a  sentencing  decision  ren- 
dered several  years  ago  by  a 
distinguished  federal  judge  in 
Chicago.  Standing  before  him 
were  a  number  of  defendants 
(all  with  prior  records)  who 
had  pleaded  guilty,  and  one  de- 
fendant (without  a  record) 
who  had  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
the  same  crime  and  had  been 


tried  and  convicted.  The  judge 
sentenced  the  former  to  proba- 
tion and  the  latter  to  three  years' 
imprisonment.  He  based  this 
decision,  in  large  part,  on  his 
conclusion  that  the  defendants 
who  pleaded  guilty  stood  "con- 
science-stricken in  repentance 
before  the  Court"  and  thus  had 
"greater  prospects  of  rehabili- 
tation" than  the  unremorseful 
defendant  who  went  to  trial. 
(I  learned  from  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  that-  the  "remorseful" 
defendants  have  each  been  ar- 
rested at  least  once  since  then, 
one  of  them  six  times;  while 
the  unremorseful  defendant — 
whose  sentence  was  vacated  on 
appeal — "has  evidently  stayed 
out  of  trouble.") 

If  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice cannot  survive  unless  we 
somehow  induce  the  mass  of 
criminal  defendants  to  plead 
guilty,  then  perhaps  we  should 
consider  offering  monetary  re- 
wards to  those  defendants  will- 
ing to  waive  their  constitutional 
rights.  Such  a  system — obnox- 
ious as  it  sounds — would  at 
least  have  the  virtue  of  hon- 
esty: it  would  recognize  the 
courthouses  for  the  bazaars 
they  have  become.  It  would 
also  substitute  a  cheaper  cur- 
rency for  the  one  now  used  as 
barter.  For  there  is  no  cur- 
rency more  valuable  and  less 
fair  to  the  criminal  defendant 
than  time.  And  it  is  time — time 
in  prison — that  now  functions 
as  the  currency  with  which  crim- 
inal defendants  are  persuaded 
to  forgo  their  constitutional 
rights.         — Alan  Dershowitz 

Alan  Dershowitz,  a  professor  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  is  active  in  the 
field  of  civil  liberties. 


Out  oi  Sync 

A  few  years  ago,  Russian 
zoologists  discovered  some  wild 
geese  in  the  Baraba  Steppe  re- 
gion of  western  Siberia  that 
were  behaving  as  if  they  had 
lost  their  minds.  The  birds  have 
their  summer  nesting  grounds 
on  the  steppe;  each  fall  they 
travel  south  to  their  winter  quar- 
ters on  the  Ganges  River  about 
2.200  miles  away.  Apart  from 
the  mystery  of  bird  migration 
itself,  this  whole  situation  ap- 
pears entirely  normal.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  these 
geese,  however,  is  that  they  al- 
ways travel  the  first  100  miles 
on  foot. 

Each  August  the  birds  be- 
come increasingly  restless.  One 


"HURRY   UP   PLEASE  IT 

TIME."  — T.  S.  Elio 
"The  Waste  Land,"  192 


day   they   all   suddenly  stai' 
heading  south — a  gigantic  arm 
of  geese  (100,000  at  the  ve 
least)    slowly    and  painfull 
marching  across  the  steppe  li 
columns  of  weary  soldiers 
an  army  several  miles  wk 
They   manage   to  travel  on 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  a  da 
and  day  by  day  they  grow  weat 
er.  Soon  foxes  and  other  prer* 
ators  move  in.  After  about  te 
days  the  remnants  of  the  arn 
arrive  at  a  lake-filled  area  son1 
100  miles  south  of  the  nestit 
grounds.  The  exhausted  gee 
swiftly  recover  in  the  wate 
their  natural  habitat.   A  fe 
days  later  they  continue  the 
journey.  But  now  they  fly  lir 
any  other  migratory  birds.  Aft 
all  they  have  been  through,  1 
remaining   2,100  miles  acre 
China  and  the  Himalayas  pro 
ably  seem  like  child's  play. 

These  birds  have  fallen  Vi 
tim  to  the  precision  of  th 
own  internal  clocks.  The  rei 
lessness  which  causes  birds 
migrate  in  the  fall  is  trigger 
by  their  internal  timepieces.  T 
biological  clock  measures  t 
length  of  the  days  and  decrt 
the  exact  date  when  the  b: 
must  leave  for  the  south.  Unc, 
normal  conditions  this  mechi 
ism  works  with  remarkable 
ficiency.  An  unusually  wa 
fall  might  tempt  a  bird  to 
main  in  its  summer  quart 
longer   than   usual.   The  b 
might  then  be  overcome  bjj|i 
sudden  chill  on  its  way  sol 
But  the  internal  clock  leaves 
bird  no  choice.  As  soon  as  -  - 
days  shorten  to  a  certain  len 
(a  length  which  varies  from 
species  to  another),  the  . 
becomes  restless  and  takes  fir  " 
toward   the  south.   The  sa 
thing  happens  to  the  Siber1  ■ 
geese  each  fall.  But  in  their  c 
the  internal  clock  appears  to'  * 
telling  the  wrong  time. 

The  disaster  results  from  "? 
restlessness  that  overcomes  '' 
geese  before  they  have  cif-:' 
pleted    their    yearly    molti  ' 
they  have  not  yet  acquired  tf 
full  growth  of  feathers.  T 
they   are   still   unable  to 
when  the  biological  clock  g 
them  the  order  to  head  so 
They  cannot  simply  disobejf 
order.  Therefore  the  whole  a' 
sets  off  on  foot,  aiming  u 
ringly  for  its  goal  2,200  n 
away.   Ten   days  later,  v, 
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!heir  feathers  have  grown  back 
uff iciently,  they  are  able  to  fly. 
'.  If  the  geese  were  only  capable 
If  delaying  their  departure  for 
;n    days,    everything  would 
roceed  smoothly.  But  the  in- 
;rnal  clock  has  fixed  the  hour 
vhen  they  will  grow  restless, 
he  same  phenomenon  which 
ould  guarantee  their  safety  un- 
er  normal  conditions  betrays 
lem  now,  for  their  environ- 
lent  is  no  longer  "normal"; 
jme  unexplained  phenomenon 
as  altered  it.  Perhaps  the  ef- 
cts  of  industry  developing  in 
le  cities  invaded  their  territory 
some  form;  or  perhaps  some 
lange  occurred  in  the  climate. 

any  case,  the  geese  left  their 
ative  summer  grounds  and 
toved  a  few  hundred  miles  to 
south.  Their  internal  clock 
as  not  properly  "set"  to  meet 
le  demands  of  this  new  locale 
d  the  result  was  calamity. 

— H oimar  von  Ditf urth 

imar  von  Ditjurth's  Children  of 
Universe  will  be  published  here 
April.  English  translation  8  1974  by 
heneum  Publishers. 


LASH! 

The  supposed  great  misery  of 
ir  century  is  the  lack  of  time; 
ir  sense  of  that,  not  a  dism- 
asted  love  of  science,  and 
rtainly  not  wisdom,  is  why 
devote  such  a  huge  propor- 
>n  of  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
me  of  our  societies  to  finding 
iter  ways  of  doing  things — as 
the  final  aim  of  mankind 
s  to  grow  closer  not  to  a  per- 
Ifct  humanity,  but  to  a  perfect 
htning  flash.  — John  Fowles 
The  French  Lieutenant's 
Woman,  1969 


lie  Selected  Second 

Part  of  my  job  is  to  distill 
«e.  I'll  take  30  hours  of  film 
ore  if  I've  got  the  budget) 
i  boil  it  down  to  a  50-minute 
:umentary.  The  process  is 
er  agony  and  absolutely  nec- 
ary,  because,  for  the  most 
t,  actual  elapsed  time  as 
'tured  by  unedited  documen- 
y  film  is  extraordinarily  dull. 
Jnlike  the  makers  of  com- 
rcials  or  theatrical  films,  who 
control  every  movement 
I  every  line  and  every  expre>- 
1,  the  documentary  filmmak- 
goes  out  with  his  cameras, 
mts  them  in  a  possibly  inter- 
ng  direction,  and  hopes  for 
best.  The  unedited  film  ap- 
Irs    formless   to   the  unin- 


itiated. So  the  actual  time  of  a 
film  must  be  arranged,  con- 
densed, and  sometimes  frozen. 

I  remember  one  day  poring 
through  hours  of  film  I'd  shot 
in  nursing  homes  where  I  was 
trying  to  capture  the  essence  of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  old  and 
infirm  and  incarcerated  in  one 
of  these  institutions.  There  was 
one  interview  with  an  old  man 
whose  legs  had  been  amputated 
because  of  an  advanced  case  of 
diabetes.  He  was  dying,  and 
time  seemed  to  stretch  out  for 
him  as  he  waited  for  an  exit 
from  the  world.  For  10  minutes 
I  interrupted  the  wait,  asking 
him  questions  about  his  life,  his 
family,  conditions  at  the  nursing 
home,  and  how  often  he  had 
visitors.  They  were,  I  thought 
then,  10  depressing,  emotion- 
less minutes.  The  old  man 
seemed  to  keep  a  stone  face. 
But  the  camera  saw  something 
I  didn't.  I  had  asked  the  old 
man  how  frequently  his  chil- 
dren came  to  visit  him,  and  he 
replied  that  they  never  came, 
but  that  that  didn't  bother  him, 
because  he  had  his  friends  at 
the  nursing  home.  I  had  paused 
. .  .  and  continued  on.  But  my 
cameraman,  Dick  Roy,  had  used 
his  zoom  lens  at  that  moment 
to  slowly  fill  the  screen  with  a 
shot  of  nothing  but  the  old 
man's  eyes.  Weeks  later,  for  the 
first  time,  I  could  see  those  eyes 
up  close  on  film  brimming  with 
tears.  I  stopped  the  film  and 
looked  at  a  single  frame:  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  a  second  in  the 
old  man's  life.  There  was  fear 
in  the  eyes,  and  bitterness,  and 
sorrow,  and  hurt,  and  a  hundred 
other  emotions  that  well  up 
when  a  human  being  is  aban- 
doned by  his  loved  ones  at  his 
weakest  hour.  So  I  used  that 
film  in  the  program  and  cut  out 
thousands  of  feet,  dozens  of 
minutes  of  nothingness  that 
didn't  quite  tell  what  it  means 
to  be  endlessly  dying  in  an  anti- 
septic box. 

The  best  documentaries  are 
the  ones  with  lots  of  such  vivid 
moments  left  after  clock  time 
has  been  thoroughly  cut  down. 
The  art  of  editing  is  to  show  in 
a  few  minutes  the  essence  of 
hours  or  days  or  even  weeks  of 
elapsed-time  material.  Of  course, 
the  editing  must  be  done  hon- 
estly. Otherwise,  time  is  dis- 
torted— and  dishonored. 

— Dick  Hubert 
Dick  Hubert  has  won  a  1973  Alfred 
I.  duPont-Columbia  Award  tor  his 
documentary  work. 


"The  tale  of  history  forms  a  very  strong  bulwark  against  the  stream 
of  time,  and  checks  in  some  measure  its  irresistible  flow,  so  that, 
of  all  things  done  in  it,  as  many  as  history  has  taken  over,  it 
secures  and  binds  together,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  slip  away 
into  the  abyss  of  oblivion."        — Anna  Comnena(1083 — c.1151) 


AURAL  HOURS 

A  traffic  signal,  which  also  measures  time,  is  a  visually  sudden 
event,  a  featureless  duration,  whose  abrupt  transformation  is  tense- 
ly awaited.  Other  external  time  signals  in  normal  use  are  equally 
unfitted  to  human  perception.  Electric  bells  and  buzzers  regulate 
the  scheduling  of  schools,  factories,  and  other  prisons,  just  as  bells 
were  used  to  order  life  in  the  monastery.  These  aural  signals  are 
sudden  and  intrusive:  the  listener  has  no  warning  of  their  coming, 
yet  he  must  attend  to  them.  But  as  an  occasional  event,  the  noon 
gun  or  siren  and  the  evening  peal — particularly  when  they  do  not 
constrain  us  to  instant  action — make  a  cheerful  sound,  simply 
reminding  us  of  common  time.  And  many  unintentional  sounds 
also  tell  time:  the  hum  of  traffic  swells  and  wanes,  birds  greet  the 
sun,  a  scheduled  train  passes.  Someone  remembers,  as  a  child  on 
a  hill,  hearing  the  city  "sit  down"  to  its  noonday  meal,  when  doors 
slammed  and  then  everything  was  quiet.  — Kevin  Lynch 

What  Time  Is  This  Place?,  1972 


Harold  Lloyd  running  out  of  time — Safety  Last,  1923. 


CREATING  MODERN  TIMES 

The  clock,  not  the  steam-engine,  is  the  key-machine  of  the  mod- 
ern industrial  age.  For  every  phase  of  its  development  the  clock 
is  both  the  outstanding  fact  and  the  typical  symbol  of  the  machine: 
even  today  no  other  machine  is  so  ubiquitous.  Here,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  modern  techni;s,  appeared  prophetically  the  accurate 
automatic  machine  which,  only  after  centuries  of  further  effort, 
was  also  to  prove  the  final  consummation  of  this  technics  in  every 
department  of  industrial  activity.  There  had  been  power-machines, 
such  as  the  water-mill,  before  the  clock;  and  there  had  also  been 
various  kinds  of  automata,  to  awaken  the  wonder  of  the  populace 
in  the  temple,  or  to  please  the  idle  fancy  of  some  Moslem  caliph: 
machines  one  finds  illustrated  in  Hero  and  Al-Jazari.  But  here 
was  a  new  kind  of  power-machine,  in  which  the  source  of  power 
and  the  transmission  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ensure  the  even 
flow  of  energy  throughout  the  works  and  to  make  possible  regular 
production  and  a  standardized  product.  — Lewis  Mumford 
 Technics  and  Civilization,  1934 
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Dali's  Persistence  of  Memory,  I9.il  (The  Museum  of  Modern  Art).  "Time  is 
an  illusion  perpetrated  by  the  manufacturers  of  space."  — graffito 


Marching  On 


The  Age  of  the  Universe  Clock  (AUC)  is  a  digital  voltmeter 
clock  that  never  tells  the  same  time  twice.  As  its  name  suggests, 
it  tells  the  age  of  the  universe,  and  it  tells  it  to  the  nearest  millionth 
of  a  second. 

The  best  scientific  minds  in  the  world  now  estimate  that  the 
universe  is  about  18  billion  years  old.  That  figure  is,  of  course, 
an  approximate  one;  "18  billion"  is  chosen  rather  than,  say, 
18,218,377,865  because  18  billion  is  easier  to  write  and  say.  This 
consideration  need  not  apply  to  the  AUC;  its  year  windows  may 
be  set  at  any  number  in  the  general  vicinity.  To  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  AUC  for  mundane  purposes,  the  last  four  year  digits 
can  be  set  to  correspond  to  the  current  year  Anno  Domini. 

Just  after  7:30  p.m.  next  Christmas  Eve,  the  readout  of  the  Age 
of  the  Universe  Clock  would  look  as  follows.  (The  numbers  are 
electronic,  and  set  in  a  handsome  imitation-wood  console.) 


18,807,631,974 
yr 


12 
mo 


24 
day 


19 
hr 


30 
min 


02.300860 

sec 


What  is  immediately  striking  about  the  AUC  is  that  the  first 
eight  digits  stay  the  same  through  the  course  of  an  ordinary  hu- 
man lifetime;  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  first  seven  of 
them  never  change.  The  fourth  digit  from  the  left,  for  example, 
will  not  change  for  another  92,368,026  years.  But  if  the  AUC  had 
actually  been  running  since  the  beginning  of  the  universe,  that 
particular  digit  would  have  already  changed  1,180  times. 

The  last  five  digits  change  at  rates  ranging  from  a  hundred  to 
a  million  times  a  second,  but  they  present  the  same  unmoving  as- 
pect as  the  frozen  wastes  on  the  left,  because  they  are  too  fast  to 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  which  detects  only  a  static-appearing  blur  of 
the  numerals  0  through  9. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  temporal  changes  which  are 
directly  observable  by  human  beings  all  cluster  around  the  center 
of  this  practically  all-inclusive  time  scale.  An  analogy  may  be 
drawn  to  the  narrow  band  of  medium-length  electromagnetic  ra- 
diation which  the  human  eye  perceives  as  light.  The  size  of  human 
beings,  which  lies  roughly  midway  between  the  size  of  subatomic 
particles  and  the  size  of  galaxies,  is  similarly  analogous.  Recent 
astronomical  observations  suggest  that  the  edge  of  the  perceptible 
universe  is  equally  distant  in  all  directions.  A  corollary  is  that  no 
matter  where  one  is  located  in  space,  one  is  at  the  exact  center. 
All  this  may  mean  that  people  really  are,  cosmically  speaking, 
right  in  the  middle  of  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean 
that  the  only  thing  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  is  our  own  neu- 
rological-conceptual framework. 

The  Age  of  the  Universe  Clock  is  not  only  a  fine  timepiece — 
it's  an  educational  treat  for  the  whole  family. 

— Hendrik  Hertzberg  and  David  C.  K.  McClelland 
Hendrik  Hertzberg  and  David  C.  K.  McClelland  claim  to  haSe  studied  watch- 
making with  Gyro  Gearloose. 


All  Ye  Need  to  Know 

That  it  just  goes  clippety- 
clopping  along  is  hard  to  deny, 
but  what  else  is  literature  for 
except  to  tell  us  lies  we  can 
assent  to? 

Not  that  we  must  believe 
them,  mind.  For  faiths  as  large 
as  that  there's  God.  You  pre- 
tend to  believe  in  myths,  and 
then  only  if  they  are  comfort- 
able. In  this  respect  literature 
has  more  in  common  with  pol- 
itics than  with"  religion. 

The  principal  objection  to 
the  one-way,  straight-ahead  type 
of  time  is  that  it  leads  us  mor- 
tals to  a  dead  end.  Accordingly, 
the  writer  serves  his  public  by 
suggesting  that  time  behaves 
quite  otherwise,  that  it  bends 
round  and  bites  its  tail.  A  way 
a  lone  a  last  a  loved  a  long 
the  riverrun,  past  Eve  and 
Adam's. .  . . 

A  ring  a  round  a  rose,  and 
why  not?  There  is  a  precedent 
in  the  seasons,  and  in  Rhyme 
itself.  O  wind,  if  Winter  comes, 
can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

Some  fretful  spirits,  though, 
want  more  than  eternal  recur- 
rences. They  want  to  make  time 
stop,  as  it  does  so  ravishingly  in 
paintings  and  on  Grecian  urns. 
When  Vaughan  saw  Eternity 
the  other  night,  that  ring  of 
light  stood  still.  Similarly  on 
our  other  red-letter  days  there 
is  at  least  a  movement  toward 
stillness,  a  slower  breath,  a 
lower  voice,  a  churchy  sort  of 
silence  while  we  wait  for  the 
curtain  to  go  up  or  come  down. 
It's  beautiful,  no  doubt  about 
it.  Never  mind  is  it  true. 

The  straight  line,  the  circle, 


and  the  point.  Is  that  all  there 
is?  Topologically,  yes.  The  line 
may  waver  like  a  polygraph' 
from  page  1  of  Proust  till  God 
help  us  the  end;  it  may  make- 
lyric,   Woolfean  loop-de-loopa 
along  the  way;  it  may  seem  t< 
disappear  and  then  resume  \ 
year  later;  it's  still  a  line.  I 
begins  now,  when  you  pick  up 
the  book,  and  stretches  as  fa 
as  your  patience. 

Cortazar    and   other  trick; 
fellows  would  have  us  begi 
somewhere  in  the  middle  an( 
then  hop  to  and  fro  accordini 
ly  to  a  game-plan  or  the  shu! 
fie  of  the  cards,  but  this  doesn^ 
alter  the  fact  that  our  readinj 
is  linear  all-too-linear.  A  betteiMj 
trick  than  this  is  what  happen 
in  Catch-22,  the  geometry 
which,  if  you  follow  it  carefullj 
really  seems  to  be  non-Eucli<  [ 
ean.  The  snake  bends  back  and1 
bites — not  its  own  tail  but  som 
other  snake's!  Cubist  painting 
play  similar  games,  with  spac 
instead  of  time.  (So  do  M. 
Escher's  and  there's  the  rub.) 

Not  that  games  aren't  fun  ten1 
play,  sometimes. 

But  the  best  times,  by  gen^ 
eral    acclamation,    are  thoi 
when  Time,  with  its  capital  ' 
shaped  like  a  scythe,  comes  t 
an  end,  or  seems  to.  It'll  be  go 
ing  along  and  then  gradual! 
grind  to  a  halt.  On  your  right 
great  ring  of  pure  and  endles 
light.  On  your  left  a  mysteriou 
priest  is  leading  a  heifer  thapfc 
lows  at  the  skies.  ,  : 

— Thomas  M.  Disc  y 

To  escape  from  time,  go  to  one  of  the  areas  of  the  world  nc 
included  in  any  time  zone.  Among  them  are  Antarctica,  Mongolia  * 
most  of  Greenland,  the  northernmost  part  of  Canada,  and  Franj 
Josef  Land,  a  Russian  archipelago  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


Tom  Disch's  latest  novel,  334  (Avon, 
is  set  in  the  near  future. 


SYNCHRONICITY 


My  preoccupation  with  the  psychology  of  unconscious  process  1  I'tl 


10 


long  ago  compelled  me  to  look  about  for  another  principle  of  e 
planation,  because  the  causality  principle  seemed  to  me  inadequa 
to  explain  certain  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  psychology 
the  unconscious.  Thus  I  found  that  there  are  psychic  parallelisnS||r 
which  cannot  be  related  to  each  other  causally,  but  which  must  b 
connected  through  another  principle,  namely  the  contingency 
events.  This  connection  of  events  seemed  to  me  essentially  givt  |f; 
by  the  fact  of  their  relative  simultaneity,  hence  the  term  "syt 
chronistic."  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  time,  far  from  being  i 
abstraction,  is  a  concrete  continuum  which  contains  qualities 
basic  conditions  that  manifest  themselves  simultaneously  in  di 
ferent  places  through  parallelism  that  cannot  be  explained  causall 
as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  idei 
tical  thoughts,  symbols,  or  psychic  states.  — C.  G.  Jul 
"Richard  Wilhelm:  In  Memoriam,"  19; 

WRAPAROUND  CONTINUES  ON  PAGE 
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t's  so  much  more  fun  when  you've  read 
he  book  that  started  the  conversation... 
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As  a  trial  member  of  the 

BOOK-OFTHE-MONTH  CLUB* 

you  may  choose 

ANY4  FOR  ONLY $1 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club 
choices  within  the  next  twelve  months  at  special  members'  prices 
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books  inspire  the  kinds  of 
on  for  hours  —  and  often 
Thought-provoking,  intellectually  stimulating,  books 
these  stay  with  you  long  after  you've  read  the  last  line. 
t  trial  membership  suggested  here  can  help  you  keep 
with  the  best  books  —  and  keep  up  your  end  of  the 
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l,  enabling  you  to  build  a  home  library  you'll  be  proud 
•wn  while  saving  70%  or  more  on  bookstore  prices. 
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Photographs 
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A  Biography  by 
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photographs 
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IMPEACHMENT: 

\\  INSTRUMENT  OF  REGENERATION 


How  it  works  and  why  it  must  be  used— now 


Impeachment,  to  most  Americans 
today,  seems  to  represent  a  dread 
mystery,  an  almost  parricidal  act,  to 
be  contemplated,  if  at  all,  with  awe 
and  alarm.  It  was  not  always  so.  Im- 
peachment, said  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  in  1679,  was  "the  chief  institu- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  gov- 
ernment"; and  chief  among  the  im- 
peachable offenses  was  "subversion 
of  the  Constitution."  In  1641,  the 
House  of  Commons  charged  that  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  had  subverted  the 
fundamental  law  and  introduced  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government. 
By  his  trial,  which  merged  into  a  bill 
of  attainder  and  resulted  in  his  ex- 
ecution, and  by  a  series  of  other  sev- 
enteenth-century impeachments.  Par- 
liament made  the  ministers  account- 
able to  it  rather  than  to  the  King  and 
stemmed  a  tide  of  absolutism  that 
swept  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thereafter, 
impeachment  fell  into  relative  disuse 
during  the  eighteenth  century  because 
a  ministry  could  now  be  toppled  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  a  vote  of 
no  confidence. 

Our  impeachment,  modeled  on  that 
of  England,  proceeds  as  follows:  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate rumors  or  charges  of  executive 
misconduct.  If  the  committee  reports 
that  it  found  impeachable  offenses,  it 
is  directed  by  the  House  to  prepare 
articles  of  impeachment,  which  are 
the  analogue  of  the  accusations  con- 
tained in  the  several  counts  of  an  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  jury.  Strictly 

Raoul  Berger  is  Charles  Warren  Senior  Fel- 
low in,  American  Legal  History  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  the  forthcoming  Executive 
Privilege:  A  Constitutional  Myth  (Harvard 
University  Press). 


-peaking,  it  is  the  articles  that  con- 
stitute the  impeachment.  The  articles, 
if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  are  then  filed  with  the  Senate. 

At  that  point,  the  articles  are 
served  by  the  Senate  on  the  accused, 
who  is  given  time  within  which  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  charges.  At  an 
appointed  time,  the  Senate  convenes 
as  a  court.  If  it  is  the  President  who 
is  being  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  acts  as  the  presid- 
ing officer.  Evidence  is  subject  to  the 
exclusionary  rules  applied  by  a  court, 
and  the  acc  used  is  permitted  by  his 
counsel  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  to  make  arguments  for  acquittal. 
A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  is  required  for  conviction. 

When  the  Framers  came  to  draft 
our  Constitution,  they  might  well 
have  regarded  impeachment  as  an 
outworn,  clumsy  institution,  not  par- 
ticularly well -suited  to  a  tripartite 
scheme  of  government  protected  by 
the  separation  of  powers.  Why,  then, 
did  they  adopt  it? 

The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Founders  vividly  remembered  the 
seventeenth-century  experience  of  the 
mother  country.  They  remembered 
the  absolutist  pretensions  of  the  Stu- 
arts; they  were  haunted  by  the 
greedy  expansiveness  of  power;  they 
dreaded  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
And  so  they  adopted  impeachment 
as  a  means  of  displacing  a  usurper — 
a  President  who  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  the  executive's  authority. 

The  colonists,  after  all,  regarded 
the  executive,  in  the  words  of  Thom- 
as Corwin,  as  "the  natural  enemy, 
the  legislative  assembly  the  natural 
friend  of  liberty."  Throughout  the 
colonial  period,  they  had  elected  their 
own  assemblies  and  trusted  them  as 


their  own  representatives.  The  g 
ernors,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
ten  upper-class  Englishmen  with  lit 
understanding  of  American  aspi 
tions,  who  had  been  foisted  on  U 
colonists  by  the  Crown.  Hence,  C<i 
gress  was  given  the  power  to  remc 
the  President.  This  power,  it  must 
emphasized,  constitutes  a  deliber 
breach  in  the  doctrine  of  separati 
of  powers,  so  that  no  argume 
drawn  from  that  doctrine  (such 
executive  privilege  )  may  apply  to  ( 
preliminary  inquiry  by  the  House 
the  subsequent  trial  by  the  Sena" 


■ 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  ADOPTS  the  << 
English    formula:  impeachmi 
for  and  conviction  of  "treason,  br, 
ery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis/ 
meanors."    Because  "crimes" 
"misdemeanors"  are  familiar  ter|  ?, 
of  criminal  law,  it  is  tempting  1 
conclude  that  "high  crimes  and  rr 
demeanors"  is  simply  a  grandi 
quent  version  of  ordinary  "crin; 
and  misdemeanors."  Not  so.  As  t 
terms  "treason"  and  "bribery"  si 
gest,  these  were  offenses  against  t 
state,  political  crimes  as  distinguish 
from  crimes  against  the  person,  su 
as  murder.  The  association  of  "tri 
son,  bribery"  with  "other  high  criu  1 
and  misdemeanors"   indicates  tl] 
the  latter  also  refer  to  offenses  oi 
"political"  nature.  They  were  piy 
ishable  by  Parliament,  whereas  cou  »■ 
punished  "misdemeanors,"  that  »  i- 
lesser  private  wrongs.  In  short,  "hi [ 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  appeiij" 
to  be  a  phrase  confined  to  impea*; 
ments,  without  roots  in  the  ordina 
English  criminal  law  and  which, 
far  as  I  could  discover,  had  no  re 
tion  to  whether  a  criminal  indictmt 
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.6001.  THE  OPEN  CLASSROOM  READER. 

idited  by  Charles  E.  Silberman.  Defines  ihe 
>pen  classroom  through  the  works  of  its  most 
espected  interpreters,  and  lays  out  the  most, 
ignificant  results  of  the  effort  to  reform 
chools.  Will  be  the  instant  standard  refer- 
mce  on  the  subject,  combining  the  most 
loteworthy  results  of  reform  efforts  with  a 
oncrete,  how-to  guide  to  methods  and 
naterials.  $12.50 


>20.  CHILDREN  WITH  LEARNING  PROB- 
MS:  A  Developmental-Interaction  Reader. 

ited  by  Selma  Sapir  and  Ann  Nitzburg.  A  much 
:ded  approach  to  the  whole  child  that  fuses 
logical,  psychological  and  sociological  factors 
provide  a  multi-disciplinary  view  of  the  prob- 
l-learner.  Forty-three  compelling  articles  that 
e  a  giant  educational  step  in  the  right  direction 
»ard  treating  and  teaching  the  whole  child  with 
rning  disorders.  $15.00 


3361.  READING,  HOW  TO/DIAGNOSTIC 
ND  REMEDIAL  READING  FOR  CLASS- 
OOM  AND  CLINIC.  Herbert  Kohl  s  new 
ad  simple  way  to  teach  children  (and  adults) 
ow  to  read.  "Anyone  interested  in  teaching 
}hnny  to  read  has  something  to  learn  from 
lis  book."  —Kirkus  Reliefs.  Plus  techniques 
regular  classroom  teachers  that  help 
nldren  with  perceptual  disorders  and  other 
oblems  that  block  a  response  to  "natural" 
ading  instructions,  by  Robert  M.  Wilson. 
He  2  books  count  as  one.  $14.45 


«0.  THE  TENURE  DEBATE.  Bardwell  L. 
•th.  Does  faculty  job-security  protect  academic 
rdom— or  just  produce  academic  featherbed- 
si?  Eleven  leading  educators  argue  for  and 
inst  tenure  in  this  cool-headed  appraisal.  $8.75 
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64451.  NEW  PERSPECTIVES  ON  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  Donald  J.  McCarly  and  Asso- 
ciates. Confronts  the  major  problems  of  teacher 
education  and  offers  authoritative  suggestions  for 
effecting  reforms.  $8.75 

65920.  OPEN  EDI  CAT  ION  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL.  Roland  S.  Barth.  "Barth's  dis- 
cussion ot  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  open 
classroom  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  pro- 
vocative 1  have  seen  anywhere.  It  should  be  read 
by  teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  anyone 
interested  in  open  education."  —  Charles  t. 
Silberman.  $7.95 

55640.  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY :  Its 
Nature  and  Use.  Fifth  Edition.  Walter  A.  Wit- 
lich  and  Charles  t  Schuller.  The  volume  on 
every  type  of  audiovisual  equipment  now  avail- 
able. 1  lliist r.ited— with  instructions.  $14.95 

69371.  PLACES  FOR  LEARNING,  PLACES 
FOR  JOY  /  THE  CONTROL  OF  URBAN 
SCHOOLS.  Why  do  reformers  have  such  trouble 
changing  schools?  Theodore  Sizer  on  how  most 
reformers  miss  what  schools  mean  to  the  average 
citizen,  and  Joseph  t'ronin  on  how  reformers 
ignore  patterns  of  political  control  in  big-city 
schools.  The  2  hooks  count  as  one.  $14.50 

55380.  INEQUALITY:  A  Reassessment  of  the 
Effect   of    I  ami!     and   Schooling    in  America. 

Christopher  Jencks  and  others.  Challenges  the 
standard  assumption  that  quality  education  will 
reduce  socio-economic  inequality  "Destined  to 
become  the  most  significant  educational  book  of 
the  year."— /Vex i» eek  $12.50 

36560.  BLACK  ENGLISH:  Its  History  and  Usage 
in  the  United  States.  J  L  Dillard  Traces  the 
fascinating  development  of  Black  English  in 
America  while  analyzing  its  structures  and  word 
derivations.  $10.00 

85460.  UNDERSTANDING  PI  AGET/MONTES- 
SORI:  A  Modern  Approach,  f  irst,  a  book  that 
reveals  the  essence  of  Monlesson's  philosophy, 
methods,  and  the  proper  use  of  her  materials  Plus 
a  gem  thai  both  makes  Piaget  clear  and  applies 
his  concepts  to  classroom  techniques.  The  2  books 
count  us  one.  $L3.90 

69640.  PRACTICAL  APPROACHES  TO  INDI- 
VIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION.  Rita  Dunn  and 
Kenneth  Dunn.  Finally,  a  workable  system  of 
individualized  instruction  that  really  satisfies  the 
needs  of  each  student  yet  fulfills  academic  re- 
quirements, easily  tailored  to  any  situation,  from 
the  primary  school  through  ihe  university.  $8.95 
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75470.  THE  SCHOOL  MANAGERS:  Power  and 
Conflict  in  American  Public  Fducation.  Donald 
J.  McCarly  and  Charles  h.  Ramsey  Ihe  first 
book  to  closely  analyze  social  power  in  school 
systems  —  with  surprising  conclusions  about  the 
dynamics  of  local  government  $11.50 

84800.  THE  TRUTH  \BOUT  KENT  STATE:  A 
Challenge  to  the  American  Conscience.  Peter 
Dasies  A  shocking  vet  vitally  important  volume 
by  a  private  citizen  who  refused  to  accept  judicial 
whitewash,  and  the  bock  thai  has  prompted  the 
government  to  look  again  at  the  whole  dark 
affair  $10.00 

58091.  LEARNING  TOGETHER,  tlizabeth 
Monroe  Drews.  Subtitled  "How  to  Foster  Crea- 
tivity. Self-Fulfillment  and  Social  Awareness  in 
Today's  Students  and  Teachers."  And  it  shows 
how!  $7.95 

53751.  HOW  TO  CUT  THE  COST  OF  EDUCA- 
TION/REFORMING SCHOOL   FINANCE.  A 

must  for  educators,  administrators  and  concerned 
parents  trying  desperately  to  cope  with  spiral- 
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major  fiscal  problems  lacing  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  The  2 
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OF  NEGOTIATION.  Riveting  story  of  the  most 
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ER. J.  Mitchell  Morse,  "a  sparkling  articulate 
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political  freedom  "  The  Saturday  Review  $6.00 
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would  lie  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances." Certain  political  crimes — 
treason  and  bribery,  for  example 
were  also  indictable  crimes,  but  Kng- 
lish  impeachments  did  not  require 
an  indictable  crime.  .Nonetheless, 
the  Knglish  impeachment  was  crim- 
inal because  conviction  was  punish- 
able by  death  or  imprisonment. 

In  fact,  under  Knglish  practice 
there  were  a  number  of  impeachable 
offenses  that  might  not  even  be 
crimes  under  American  criminal  law. 
First  and  foremost  was  subversion  of 
the  Constitution:  for  example,  the 
usurpation  of  power  to  which  Parlia- 
ment laid  claim.  Other  impeachable 
offenses  weir  abuse  of  power,  neglect 
of  duty,  corrupt  practices  that  fell 
short  of  crimes,  even  the  giving  of 
"bad  advice"  to  the  King  by  his  min- 
isters. Broadly  speaking,  these  cat- 
egories outlined  the  boundaries  of 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  Article  II,  Section  4  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  Office  on  Impeach- 
ment for,  and  Conviction  of,  Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors." 

There  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  Kramers  consciously  di- 
vorced impeachment  from  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  an  indictable  criminal 
offense.  This  is  because  Article  I, 
Section  3(7)  provides  that  "judg- 
ment in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  Office,  and  disqualification  to 


*  The  phrase  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" is  first  met,  not  in  an  ordinary 
criminal  proceeding,  but  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1386.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  such  crime  as  a 
misdemeanor.  Lesser  crimes  were  prose- 
cuted as  "trespasses"  well  into  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  only  then  were  tres- 
passes supplanted  by  "misdemeanors." 
As  "trespass"  itself  suggests,  "misde- 
meanors" derived  from  private  wrongs, 
what  lawyers  call  torts.  Fitzjames  Ste- 
phen stated  that  "prosecutions  for  misde- 
meanors are  to  the  Crown  what  actions 
for  wrongs  are  to  private  persons." 

Although  "misdemeanors"  entered  into 
ordinary  criminal  law,  they  did  not  be- 
come the  criterion  of  the  parliamentary 
"high"  misdemeanors.  Nor  did  "high 
misdemeanors"  find  their  way  into  the 
general  criminal  law.  As  late  as  1757, 
Blackstone  could  say  that  the  "first  and 
principal  |  high  misdemeanor]  is  the  mal- 
administration of  such  high  officers,  as 
are  in  the  public  trust  and  employment." 


hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  .  .  .  but  the 
Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  Indictment, 
Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law."  Thus  the  Kramers 
sharply  separated  removal  from  of- 
fice from  criminal  punishment  by  in- 
dictment and  conviction,  in  contrast 
to  the  Knglish  practice,  which  joined 
criminal  punishment  and  removal  in 
one  proceeding.  From  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  there  emerges  a  leading 
purpose:  partisan  passions  should  not 
sweep  an  officer  to  the  gallows. 

T1HE  STARTING  POINT,  therefore, 
to  borrow  from  Justice  Story,  is 
that  impeachment  "is  not  so  much 
designed  to  punish  as  to  secure  the 
state  against  gross  official  misde- 
meanors." It  is  prophylactic,  de- 
signed to  remove  an  unfit  officer  from 
office,  rather  than  punitive.  Two  im- 
portant considerations  persuade  us 
to  understand  American  impeach- 
ment in  noncriminal  terms,  though  it 
may,  of  course,  include  offenses  such 
as  bribery  and  obstruction  of  justice, 
which  are  indictable  "political" 
crimes.  First,  since  Article  I  contem- 
plates both  indictment  and  impeach- 
ment, the  issue  of  double  jeopardy 
would  be  raised  if  impeachment  were 
denned  criminal  in  nature.  The  Fifth 
Amendment,  which  embodies  a  cen- 
turies-old guarantee,  provides  that  no 
person  "shall  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy." 
This  means  that  if  a  person  were  in- 
dicted and  convicted  he  could  not  be 
impeached,  or  if  he  were  impeached 
he  could  not  be  indicted.  By  provid- 
ing that  impeachment  would  not  bar 
indictment,  the  Kramers  plainly  indi- 
cated that  impeachment  was  not 
criminal  in  nature.  Therefore,  crim- 
inal punishment  may  precede  or  fol- 
low impeachment. 

A  second  consideration  is  the 
Sixth  Amendment  provision  that  "in 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury."  If  impeachment  be 
deemed  a  "criminal  prosecution,"  it 
is  difficult  to  escape  the  requirement 
of  trial  by  jury.  Earlier,  Article  III, 
Section  2(3)  had  expressly  exempted 
impeachment  from  the  jury  "trial  of 
all  crimes";  and  with  that  exemption 
before  them,  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment  extended  trial  by 
jury  to  "Y//Z  criminal  prosecutions" 
without  exception,  thereby  exhibiting 
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an  intention  to  withdraw  the  former 
exemption.  We  must  conclude  either 
that  the  Founders  felt  no  need  to  ex- 
empt impeachment  from  the  Sixth 
Amendment  because  they  did  not 
consider  it  a  "criminal  prosecution," 
or  that  a  jury  trial  is  required  if  im- 
peachment is  in  fact  a  "criminal  pro- 
ceeding." 

Elsewhere"  I  have  discussed  the 
problems  that  arise  from  the  Kram- 
er-' employment  of  criminal  termi- 
nology. I  would  only  reiterate  that  if 
impeachment  is  indeed  criminal  in 
nature,  it  must  comprehend  the  of- 
fenses considered  grounds  for  im- 
peachment at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  On  this  score,  the  Sen- 
ate, which  tries  impeachments,  has  on 
a  number  of  occasions  found  officers 
guilty  of  nonindictable  offenses,  and 
to  the  Senate,  at  least  initially,  is  left 
the  construction  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 


Ir  DDKS  not  follow  that  Rep. 
Gerald  Ford  was  correct  when  he 
declared  that  an  impeachable  offense 
is  whatever  the  House  and  Senate 
jointly  "consider  [  it]  to  be."  Still  less 
can  it  he.  as  Mr.  Nixon's  then  Attor- 
ney General  Richard  Kleindienst  told 
the  Senate,  that  "you  don't  need 
facts,  you  don't  need  evidence"  to 
impeach  the  President,  "all  you  need 
is  votes."  That  would  flout  all  re- 
quirements of  due  process,  which 
must  protect  the  President  no  less 
than  the  lowliest  felon.  The  records 
of  the  Convention  make  quite  plain 
that  the  Framers,  far  from  proposing 
to  confer  illimitable  power  to  im- 
peach, intended  only  to  confer  a  lim- 
ited power. 

W  hen  an  early  version  of  impeach- 
ment for  "treason,  bribery"  came  up 
for  discussion,  George  Mason  moved 
to  add  "maladministration,"  explain- 
ing that  "treason  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  will  not  reach  many 
great  and  dangerous  offenses  .  .  .  At- 
tempts to  subvert  the  Constitution 
may  not  be  Treason  as  above  de- 
fined."  Mark  that  Mas<  m  w  a-  bent  on 
leaching  "attempts  to  subvert  the 
Constitution."  But  Madison  de- 
murred because  "so  vague  a  term  [as 
maladministration]  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  tenure  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate."  In  brief.  Madison 
refused  to  leave  the  President  at  the 


.  *  Impeachment:  The  Constitutional 
Problems  (Harvard  University  Press, 
1973). 
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:rcy  of  the  Senate.  Thereupon,  Ma- 
i  suggested  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
meanors,"  which  was  adopted 
thout  ohjection. 

Shortly  before,  the  Convention  had 
ected  "high  misdemeanors"  in  an- 
ler  context  because  it  "had  a  tech- 
al  meaning  too  limited,"  so  that 
option  of  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
anors"  exhibits  an  intent  to  em- 
ice  tbe  "limited,"  "technical  mean- 
;"  of  the  words  for  purposes  of 
peachment.  If  "high  crimes  and 
sdemeanors"  had  an  ascertainable 
itent  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
adopted,  that  content  marks  the 
indaries  of  the  power.  It  is  no 
re  open  to  Congress  to  ignore 
se  boundaries  than  it  is  to  include 
bbery"  under  the  "bribery"  of- 
se,  for  "robbery"  had  a  quite  dif- 
nt  common-law  connotation. 


ecent  events  are  of  surpassing 
.  interest,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
gh  them  in  traditional  common- 
terms.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
:  and  foremost  impeachable  of- 
;e  was  subversion  of  the  Constitu- 
i,  of  the  fundamental  law.  Had 
Nixon  persisted  in  his  position 
he  could  not  be  compelled  by 
courts  to  furnish  the  tapes  of 
conversations,  that  would  have 
n  a  subversion  of  the  Constitu- 
.  That  issue  may  not  yet  be  dead, 
lie  wake  of  Mr.  Nixon's  dismissal 
pedal  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox, 
the  resignations  of  Attorney  Gen- 
Elliot  Richardson  and  Deputy 
>rney  General  William  Ruckels- 
s,  the  "fire  storm,"  as  a  White 
ise  aide  called  it.  that  blew  up 
ss  the  country  impelled  Presi- 
Nixon,  by  White  House  coun- 
to  advise  Judge  John  Sirica, 
is  President  does  not  defy  the 
.  .  he  will  comply  in  full  with 
orders  of  the  court."  Let  the  so- 
appraisal  by  The   Wall  Street 
rial  sum  up  the  inferences  we 
!  draw  from  this  event: 

i  obeying  the  appeals  court  or- 
er  requiring  that  the  tapes  be 
ibmitted  to  Judge  Sirica,  the 
resident  has  indeed  ceded,  with- 
it  a  final  Supreme  Court  test, 
>me  of  the  privilege  to  withhold 
formation  that  he  previously- 
aimed  for  the  Chief  Executive. 

precedent  is  being  established 
hereby    judges    can  demand 

hite  House  evidence  .  .  .  The 
resident  tried  to  protect  a  presi- 
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dential  claim  and  lost.  The  claim 
may  nut  have  been  entirely  valid, 
but  the  loss  is  for  real. 

Nevertheless,  during  his  press  con- 
ference on  the  evening  of  Octoher 
26,  1973,  Mr.  Nixon  stated,  "We  will 
not  provide  Presidential  documents 
to  a  special  prosecutor  ...  if  it  is  a 
document  involving  a  conversation 
with  the  President.  1  would  have  to 
stand  on  the  principle  of  confiden- 
tiality." Thus  he  renews  the  claim, 
lost  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
which  he  apparently  yielded  when  he 
advised  Judge  Sirica  that  he  would 
comply  with  the  court  s  order.  "Con- 
fidentiality," in  short,  still  remains  at 
issue.  Were  an  independent  prose- 
cutor set  up  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment, and  were  he  to  insist  on  pro- 
duction of  White  House  tapes  and 
documents,  a  confrontation  between 
the  President  and  the  courts  would 
he  replayed. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  were  again  to  refuse 
to  comply  with  a  court  order  to  pro- 
duce tapes  or  documents,  that  would 
constitute  subversion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Ours  is  a  government  of  enumer- 
ated and  limited  powers,  designed, 
in  the  words  of  the  Founders,  to 
"fence"  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive about.  To  police  these  limits  the 
courts  were  given  the  power  of  judi- 
cial review.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion they  have  declared  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, though  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, unconstitutional.  Although  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  made 
the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  members,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  in  excluding  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  for  misappropriation  of  gov- 
ernment funds,  the  House  had  ex- 
ceeded its  power,  the  sole  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  being  age,  resi- 
dence, and  citizenship.  In  short,  it  is 
the  function  of  the  courts  finally  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  and  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  either  President  or  Con- 
gress. By  what  reasoning  the  Presi- 
dent claims  to  be  exempted  from  this 
judicial  authority  passes  my  compre- 
hension. In  disobeying  a  court  order, 
the  President  would  undermine  a  cen- 
tral pillar  of  the  Constitution,  and 
take  a  long  step  toward  assertion  of 
dictatorial  power.  Benign  or  other- 
wise, dictatorial  power  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Disobedience  of  a  court  order,  I 
submit,  would  be  subversion  of  the 
Constitution,  the  cardinal  impeach- 
able offense. 


A second  article  of  impeachment 
L based  on  subversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  rest  on  the  President's 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds. 
The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
sole  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare;  in  so  doing,  it  is  entitled  to 
select  priorities.  Nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  power  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  substitute  his  own  priorities. 
Some  twenty  courts  have  held  his  im- 
poundments to  be  unconstitutional, 
that  is,  in  excess  of  his  powers  and  an 
encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress. 

The  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia 
in  1969-70  may  also  be  viewed  as  a 
subversion  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
widely  agreed  among  eminent  his- 
torians that  so  far  as  the  "original  in- 
tention" of  the  Founders  is  con- 
cerned, the  power  to  make  war  was 
exclusively  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Congress.  They  intended,  in 
the  words  of  James  Wilson,  second 
only  to  Madison  as  an  architect  of 
the  Constitution,  to  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  a  "single  man"  to  "hurry" 
us  into  war.  The  argument  for  a 
President  powerful  enough  single- 
handedly  to  embroil  the  nation  in  war 
rests  on  comparatively  recent  Presi- 
dential assertions  of  power. 

No  President,  or  succession  of 
Presidents,  can  by  their  own  unilat- 
eral fiat  rewrite  the  Constitution  and 
reallocate  to  themselves  powers  pur- 
posely withheld  from  them  and  con- 
ferred on  the  Congress  alone.  On  this 
reasoning,  the  Cambodian  bombing, 
being  a  usurpation  of  Congressional 
power,  constitutes  a  subversion  of 
the  Constitution  ,  and  is  a  clearly  im- 
peachable offense. 

Although  some  twenty  courts  have 
gone  against  the  President  on  the 
issue  of  impoundment,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  yet  to  speak.  So  too,  al- 
though Presidential  usurpation  in  the 
secret  Cambodian  bombing  seems 
quite  clear  to  me,  the  President  has 
yet  to  have  his  day  in  court.  Little  as 
I  attach  to  Presidential  assertions  of 
power  plainly  withheld  from  him  by 
the  Constitution,  I  am  reluctant  to 
have  the  Senate  decide  an  issue  of 
constitutional  law,  disputed  by  the 
President,  in  its  own  favor.  That  is- 
sue, the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson 
teaches,  is  better  left  to  the  courts, 
removed  from  any  suspicion  of  parti- 
san bias,  unclouded  by  conflict  with 
the  tradition  that  one  should  not  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  own  case. 

There  may  well  be  other  grounds 


of  impeachment  which  the  House  J 
diciary  Committee  will  in  due  cour: 
consider.  For  example,  thus  far  tl 
implications  of  the  Watergate  cove 
up  have  been  considered  in  terms  ■ 
criminal  complicity;  but  a  statemei 
by  James  Madison  in  the  First  Co 
gress  indicates  that  it  may  be  viewf 
in   wider   perspective.   Recall  th 
Madison  was  the  chief  architect 
the  Constitution,  and  had  a  hand  I 
the  introduction  of  "high  crimes  ar I 
misdemeanors"  in  the  impeachmealtt 
provisions.  Who  would  better  knoH 
what  scope  the  Founders  intended  |p 
give  those  terms?  Arguing  for  an  ej 
elusive  Presidential  power  to  remov| 
his  subordinates,  Madison  stated  th. 
this  "will  make  him  in  a  peculhJ 
manner  responsible  for  their  conducjj 
and   subject  him  to  impeachmeJ 
himself,  if  he  .  .  .  neglects  to  supef 
intend  their  conduct,  so  as  to  checf 
their  excesses." 

On  March  22,  1973,  Mr.  Nixc 
stated,  "It  is  clear  that  unethical 
well  as  illegal  activities  took  place 
the  course  of  [the  reelection]  car 
paign  ...  to  the  extent  that  I  faile< 
to  prevent  them,  I  should  have  bee  f 
more  vigilant."  This  is  little  short  <S  & 
a  confession  of  neglect;  and  that  nj  I 
gleet  is  no  less  clear  with  respect  i  * 
the  ensuing  cover-up  launched  by  h 
subordinates,  an  obstruction  of  ju 
tice.  Mr.  Nixon  stated,  "I  must  a 
do  assume  responsibility  for  su 
[reelection]  actions."  Responsibili 
carries  with  it  accountability,  not,  {J 
is  true,  criminal  responsibility,  f<j 
no  principal  is  responsible  for  trl 
crimes  of  his  agent.  But  he  is  civil! 
responsible  for  the  wrongs  he  el 
abled  them  to  commit;  and  impeacl 
ment,  you  will  recall,  is  prophylacti< 
not  criminal.  President  Nixon  can  b]ty 
impeached,  in  Madison's  words,  fc1 
"neglect  to  superintend  [his  subord 
nates']  conduct,  so  as  to  check  thei 
excesses." 

The  Founders  feared  an  excess  c 
power  in  executive  hands;  they  ha 
just  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  on 
tyrant,  George  III,  and  were  nc 
minded  to  submit  to  another.  HenctA,, 
they  provided  impeachment  as  a 
essential  restraint  against  arbitrar 
one-man  rule.  The  wisdom  of  th 
Founders  has  been  abundantly  con 
firmed  by  recent  events.  The  time  ha 
come  to  regard  impeachment,  not  § 
a  clumsy,  outworn  apparatus,  bu 
rather  as  an  instrument  of  regenera 
tion  for  protection  of  our  libertiej 
and  our  constitutional  system. 


YouVe  looking  at  a 
high-grade  aluminum  mine.  | 


Ijjry  all-aluminum  can  in  the  bever- 
i|  aisle  of  your  local  supermarket 
;|  be  recycled  and  remade  into 
ilther  aluminum  can.  It's  being  done 
I  t  now  at  Alcoa. 

«  when  you  recycle  aluminum,  you 
He  energy.  It  takes  only  5  percent 
)|  e  energy  it  takes  to  make  it  the 
i|  time. 

lie  it's  made,  it  can  be  recycled 
iiatedly,  at  a  tremendous  saving 
rjhergy. 


There's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
aging material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh, opens  with 
a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and  can 
be  recycled  repeatedly.  It's  plentiful, 
too. 

Alcoa  is  buying  back  used  aluminum 
cans  that  have  been  collected  through 
reclamation  centers  in  many  commu- 
nities. We  are  buying  them  back  be- 


cause aluminum  is  a  very  practical 
material  to  recycle. 
Alcoa  is  doing  something  to  help  con- 
serve our  natural  resources.  We 
would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Write  for  our  free  brochure  on  energy 
and  aluminum.  We'll  also  send  you 
information  on  how  one  community 
established  its  reclamation  program. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
301-A  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


A  minum: 
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Frank  Sartwell  and  Ann  Ewing 


A  CLUE  TO  I  I  IK  PRIMORDI  AL  CLOUD 


Comet  Kohoutek  may  provide  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system 


ITT'  ARTHLY  FOSSILS,  remnants  of 
MIa other  ag< :s  adamantly  preserved, 
have  taught  us  a  great  deal  of  our 
planet's  history. 

By  the  same  token,  after  the  sky- 
dazzle  orbits  away,  Comet  Kohoutek 
will  have  its  true  importance  to  the 
race  of  men  as  an  astronomical  fos- 
sil. Kohoutek  is  a  remnant,  quite  pos- 
sibly unchanged,  of  the  primordial 
stuff,  the  "original  cloud  of  crud,"as 
one  astronomer  inelegantly  describes 
it,  that  some  4.5  to  5  billion  years 
ago  coalesced  into  our  corner  of  the 
universe. 

The  rest  of  the  solar  system  that 
is  available  to  our  eyes  and  instru- 
ments has  had  the  primordial  quality 
beaten  out  of  it.  The  sun  itself  is  an 
immense  roiling  furnace,  its  atoms 
constantly  torn  apart  and  regrouped: 
the  planets  have  been  knocking  about 
near  that  furnace  for  eons  and  are 
also  wracked  by  their  own  internal 
stresses,  including  vulcanism. 

Early  in  the  Apollo  program,  there 
was  hope  that  the  moon,  although 
bombarded  by  solar  radiation  over 
the  ages,  lacked  enough  size  to  build 
up  the  inward  heat  necessary  to  de- 
stroy its  fossil  evidence.  Unhappily, 
the  oldest  moon  rocks  found  proved 
to  be  only  3.5  to  4  billion  years  old, 
and  had  obviously  been  melted  and 
thus  irrevocably  changed. 

The  quest  for  the  source  had  to 
turn  elsewhere — and  there  was  no 
known  elsewhere  to  turn. 

Then,  last  March,  Lubos  Kohou- 
tek, a  Czechoslovak  astronomer  work- 
ing at  the  Hamburg  Observatory  in 
24  West  Germany,  was  the  happy  victim 


The  Bettmann  Archive 

of  a  double  irony.  Two  years  earlier, 
Kohoutek  had  been  photographing 
a  section  of  the  sky  in  search  of 
whatever  might  be  left  of  Comet 
Biela.  He  had  not  found  it,  but  he 
had  discovered  a  covey  of  asteroids, 
tiny  planetesimals  that  orbit  the  sun, 
chiefly  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Now  he  was  looking  for  his  asteroids 
again — and  photographed  a  comet. 
To  understand  the  importance  of 

Frank  Sartwell,  a  free-lance  ivriter,  is  a  for- 
mer managing  editor  of  Science  News  mag- 
azine; Ann  Ewing  was  for  many  years  as- 
tronomy editor  of  Science  News. 


this  piece  of  good  fortune,  one  1 
to  realize  the  usual  course  of  coi 
discovery.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
most  entirely  the  province  of  ar 
teur  astronomers.  The  comet-see, 
does  not  need  massive  governm 
grants,  only  interminable  patieq 
as  he  scans  the  sky  night  after  nig 
His  small  scope  covers  a  relativ 
wide  swath,  but  does  not  reveal  d 
objects  far  away. 

Lubos  Kohoutek,  however, 
photographing  with  a  thirty-two-iij  -. 
Schmidt  telescope,  an  instrument  sJ 
ficiently  powerful  to  pick  up  Cot 
1973  f  I  as  it  is  now  logged )  ni 
and-a-half  months  away  from 
sun.  This  lead  time,  unpreceden 
for  a  great  comet  that  would  . 
come  a  sun-grazer,  allowed  astn 
omers  to  prepare  as  never  befo( 
Even  better,  the  visitor  came  at 
time  when  the  planet's  inquiry  squ; 
was  at  peak  readiness. 

Two    mechanical  astronomer; 
Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatc 
III  and  Orbiting  Solar  Observato 
VII — were  on  station   outside  1 
atmosphere,  which  has  always  fr 
trated  observers.  More  important 
a  manned  workshop,  Skylab,  n 
available,   with    the   finest  hatte,, 
of  cameras,  spectrographs,  coro 
graphs,  and  the  like  ever  put  toget  [j 
outside   the   atmosphere,   and  w 
the  capacity  for  quick  revision  of 
programs.  NASA,  in  addition,  h 
airborne  techniques,  perfected  d 
ing  eclipse  studies,  for  longer-te 
observations  from  jet-plane  platfon 
that  can  stay  above  85  percent  of 
atmosphere — and  99  percent  o 
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;louding  water  vapor — for  hours 
a  time.  Balloon-borne  telescopes 
d  sounding  rockets  had  also  been 
jven  effective.  Traditional  methods 
astronomy  had  also  been  improv- 
L  Observatories  had  been  increas- 
;  in  number  and  in  the  quality  of 
ir  telescopes  for  decades,  partic- 
rly  those  in  the  southern  hemi- 
aere. 


COMET-WATCHING 

To  see  Comet  Kohoutek  dur- 
ing late  December,  you  must 
rise  before  the  sun,  just  as  the 
comet  does. 

On  December  18,  Kohoutek 
rose  in  the  east-southeast  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  sun. 
It  was  "upside  down":  the  di- 
aphanous tail  rose  before  the 
solid  head. 

The  interval  between  comet- 
rise  and  sunrise  will  decrease 
ach  day  until  December  28, 
»vhen  Kohoutek  is  closest  to  the 
un  and  they  will  appear  simul- 
aneously.  Between  December 
28  and  January  1,  Kohoutek 
nay  be  visible  close  to  the  sun 
n  daylight. 

Kohoutek  will  be  an  evening 
fisplay  in  January.  As  Dr.  Ste- 
)hen  Maran,  head  of  NASA's 
Dperation  Kohoutek,  puts  it: 
'If  you  see  the  comet  on  the 
ay  to  a  New  Year's  party, 
hat's  fine.  But  if  you  see  it  on 
he  way  home,  have  someone 
lse  drive." 

In  January,  December's  sce- 
nario will  be  reversed.  Kohou- 
ek  will  be  visible  in  the  eve- 
ling  in  the  west-southwest,  set- 
ing  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
:fter  sunset  on  January  2. 

This  interval  will  increase 
ach  night  until  the  end  of  the 
nonth,  when  Kohoutek  will  be 
isible  for  five  hours  after  the 
un  sets. 

For  amateur  photographers, 
he  period  between  January  10 
nd  20  is  expected  to  be  most 
■roductive,  because  the  comet 
ill  be  high  above  the  horizon 
nd  the  competing  moon  will 
e  waning.  Use  fast  black-and- 
diite  or  daylight-type  color 
1m,  focus  on  infinity  with  a  tri- 
od-mounted  camera,  and  exper- 
nent  with  exposure  times  from 
few  seconds  up  to  a  minute. 


So  the  astronomers  were  ready 
in  layers:  in  orbit,  in  the  air,  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  on  the  desert 
rocket  and  balloon  launch  pads.  The 
stage  was  well  set:  the  leading  player 
made  its  entrance. 


PRESUMABLY  AS  OLD  AS  the  solar 
system  itself,  Kohoutek,  unlike 
many  comets,  is  a  virginal  visitor  to 
the  sunlit  center  of  things.  The  hopes 
for  its  untouched  quality  rest  on  the 
theory  that  while  almost  everything 
else  available  to  science  had  been 
flirting  with  the  hot  sun  and  melting 
and  remelting  from  the  heat  of  in- 
terior fires,  Kohoutek  had  been  safe- 
ly far  off.  According  to  the  most 
widely  accepted  theory,  Kohoutek 
has  been  resting  since  creation  in  a 
vast  and  distant  cloud  of  similar  ob- 
jects somewhere  in  the  dark  and 
frozen  reaches  that  stretch  beyond 
Pluto  toward  the  stars. 

This  expanse  is  known  as  Oort's 
Cloud,  and  it  may  well  extend  half- 
way to  Proxima  Centauri,  which,  at 
25.8  million  million  miles  distant,  is 
the  nearest  star.  Most  of  the  bits  that 
make  up  the  cloud,  however,  are  con- 
centrated in  a  shell  about  4.6  mil- 


lion million  miles  from  the  sun.  This 
distance  is  so  enormous  that  in  its 
neonatal  period  Kohoutek  was  cir- 
cling the  sun  at  a  speed  of  only  two 
miles  an  hour.  ( The  earth  orbits  at 
66,700  miles  an  hour. ) 

Some  time  ago — perhaps  10,000 
years — Kohoutek  got  a  tiny  nudge, 
on  the  order  of  a  one-tenth-of-a-mile 
decrease  in  its  orbital  velocity.  The 
push  may  have  come  from  the  gravi- 
tational tug  of  a  passing  combina- 
tion of  stars,  or  perhaps  the  transit  of 
a  larger  fragment  of  Oort's  Cloud. 
Had  the  shove  instead  increased  Ko- 
houtek's  speed,  it  would  have  broken 
gravity's  tenuous  hold  and  spun  away 
from  the  solar  system  and  out  of 
our  ken  forever.  But  Kohoutek  came 
toward  us.  Its  speed,  constantly  ac- 
celerating, will  reach  250  million 
miles  an  hour  at  perihelion,  its  closest 
approach  to  the  sun,  on  December  28. 
Then  it  will  arc  away,  its  speed  con- 
stantly decelerating,  and  go  into  an 
orbit  that  may  require  75,000  years 
to  bring  it  sunward  again.  ( Other 
famous  comets  have  much  shorter 
periods;  Halley's  Comet,  for  exam- 
ple, returns  every  seventy-six  years.) 

The  wanderer  Kohoutek  is  at  once 
one  of  the  smallest  and  one  of  the 
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I  Discover  the  5  worlds  of  the 
I  Mediterranean  on  the  Spring 


Mediterranean  Cruise  of  the 
s.s.Volendam. 

The  age-old  fishing  villages  of  Portugal,  the  fabled  Moorish  culture  of  North 

■ Africa,  the  classic  heritage  of  ancient  Greece,  the  medieval  flavor  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  renaissance  cities  of  Italy. 
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Enjoy  Holland  America's  newest  ship,  with  its  million-dollar  Lido  Deck, 
poolside  restaurant  and  roomy  cabins,  90%  facing  the  sea. 
$2660  to  $5960  from  New  York. 

Rates  per  person,  based  on  double  occupancy,  subject  to  availability. 
The  s.s.  Volendam  is  registered  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  phone  Miss  Martin  collect  at  (212)  620-5101 . 
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Till:  I'KIMOKIH  \l    (KM  I) 

largest  heavenly  bodies.  Its  nucleus 
is  only  twelve  to  nineteen  miles 
across,  a  "dirty  snowball"  made  up 
of  the  ices  of  water,  methane,  and 
ammonia  and  flecked  through  with 
dust  and  perhaps  a  trace  of  gravel. 
As  it  approaches  the  sun,  it  is  under 
double  assault.  Sunlight  heats  the 
ices,  causing  them  to  sublime  into 
gases.  These  spread  away  from  the 
nucleus  to  form  a  ball-shaped  coma, 
which  we  see  as  the  comet's  head. 

Meanw  bile,  the  solar  wind — an  out- 
pouring of  broken  atoms  steaming 
from  the  solar  fusion  furnace  at 
speeds  up  to  500  miles  per  second  - 
pushes  back  the  outer  edges  of  the 
coma  to  form  the  tail.  Kohoutek's 
tail  is  expected  to  grow  to  a  length 
of  from  50  to  100  million  miles,  and 
cover  a  sixth  of  the  entire  sky  on 
tin  evening  of  January  2. 

Actually,  Kohoutek  displays  two 
tails — a  bluish  stream  of  broken  mol- 
ecules, and  a  yellowish  stream  of 
dust  particles  liberated  from  the  in- 
terstices of  the  snowball.  These  tails, 
although  the  most  spectacular  part 
of  the  comet,  are  so  thin  as  to  be 
next  to  nonexistent.  If  some  space 
probe  could  bring  us  back  a  jarful  of 
their  material,  it  would  be  less  dense 
than  the  finest  man-made  vacuum. 


W/"  ohoutek's  claim  to  prodigious 
J\_size  rests  on  an  even  more  ten- 
uous envelope  of  hydrogen.  This  at- 
mosphere was  first  discovered  around 
Comet  Bennett  in  1970  by  an  earlier 
Orbiting  Geophysical  Observatory. 
Scanning  Bennett  in  the  ultraviolet 
end  of  the  spectrum  ( a  wavelength 
blocked  by  the  earth's  own  atmo- 
sphere ) ,  OGO  found  Bennett's  di- 
ameter to  be  fifteen  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  sun.  A  specially  designed 
ultraviolet  camera  was  built  to  be 
carried  up  to  Skylab  by  its  third  crew 
of  astronauts  to  photograph  Kohou- 
tek's hydrogen  cloud. 

If  the  basic  structure  of  the  comet 
— nucleus,  coma,  tails,  and  envelope 
— seems  well  understood,  there  are 
still  many  puzzles  in  the  details, 
which,  by  another  stroke  of  luck, 
Kohoutek  may  clarify. 

All  previous  comets  have  been 
examined,  essentially,  in  two  dimen- 
sions. Kohoutek  will  be  studied  in 
stereo.  The  Mariner  Venus-Mercury 
space  probe,  planned  years  ago, 
should  be  on  its  way  to  examine  the 
two  inner  planets.  It  will  be  able  to 
2ft  photograph   Kohoutek,   if  all  goes 


well,  in  mid-January.  The  '"base  line" 
of  the  resulting  stereo  pairs,  instead 
of  being  the  distance  between  the 
pupils  of  a  pair  of  human  eyes,  will 
be  (>\  million  miles  Ion;'  die  dis- 
tance of  the  probe  from  earth. 

Mariner  V-M  can  make  another 
important  contribution.  From  tin- 
earth,  or  in  orbit  around  the  earth  , 
the  comet  will  appear  to  rise  and  set, 
a-  the  sun  does,  and  will  spend  some 
hours  each  day  hidden  by  the  solar 
glare,  from  Mariner,  however,  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  a  series 
of  photographs  during,  say.  an  eight- 
hour  period,  lake  the  familiar  time- 
lapse  movies  of  an  unfolding  flower, 
these  could  show  details  of  changes 
in  the  tails — knots  of  gases  are  known 
to  form  and  move  away  from  the 
head — or  in  the  nucleus  itself.  Some 
comets  have  revealed  the  effects  of 
rapid  jets  of  matter  that  spurted  out 
while  they  were  unobservable;  one, 
Comet  Biela,  broke  in  two. 

Chemically,  Comet  Kohoutek  is  a 
great  oddity.  To  study  its  chemical 
makeup,  scientists  will  use  instru- 
ments covering  the  radiation  spec- 
trum from  ultraviolet  through  visible 
light  and  out  into  the  infrared.  (Ra- 
dio waves  will  be  used  as  well;  at 
least  one  group  of  scientists  will  try 
to  bounce  radar  pulses  off  Kohoutek 
to  learn  more  about  the  nucleus. ) 
Many  scientists  hope  to  determine 
Kohoutek's  chemical  components, 
the  molecules  and  broken  molecules 
called  radicals,  their  relative  abun- 
dances, and  any  changes  as  the  comet 
approaches  and  departs  the  sun's  vi- 
cinity. Such  radicals  as  CH,  NH  and 
OH,  called  daughter  particles,  have 
been  detected  in  previous  comets,  but 
not  the  parent  molecules  from  which 
they  presumably  are  formed:  CHj 
(methane),  NHs  (ammonia),  and 
H20  (water). 

If  water  molecules  are  present  (as 
almost  everyone  believes ) ,  they  are 
breaking  up  under  the  sun's  assault 
in  something  like  a  thousandth  of  a 
second.  However,  water  molecules, 
as  we  know  them,  should  hold  to- 
gether 100  times  that  long.  A  team 
at  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory  is 
trying  to  crack  this  riddle. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that 
holds  that  all  earthly  life,  which  is 
organized  around  the  element  car- 
bon, might  be  a  legacy  of  swarms  of 
carbon-bearing  comets  bombarding 
the  planet  in  its  youth.  This  idea 
gained  added  currency  from  the 
finding  on  Comet  Ikeya  in  1961  that 
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the  ratio  of  two  different  forms  I 
carbon — Ci.j  and  C12 — was  about  o 
atom  of  C13  to  90  of  d2.  That  is  tljfi 
same  ratio  as  in  earth — and  in  me 
Other  recent  comets,  notably  Bej  (I 
nett  and  Ikeya-Seki,  have  shown  tl  1 
presence  of  such  elements  as  sodiui  t 
potassium,  copper,  and  iron 

The  great  triumph  in  this  chemic* 
dissection  of  an  object  that  will  nev 
be  less  than  75  million  miles  fro 
its  observers  would  be  the  discove  • 
of  the  "noble"  gases,  such  as  nec  0 
and  argon,  and  helium  or  heliur  ;r 
plus.  Second  prize  would  be  pro 
that  they  are  not  present.  The  re 
son  that  these  are  crucial  questio 
is  that  the  extremes  of  tetnperatu 
and  pressure  needed  to  condense  t 
solar  system — sun,  planets,  Koho 
tek,  and  all — out  of  the  presumi 
primordial  cloud  should  have  drivi 
off  those  gases.  If  they  are  found  ( 
a  presumably  virgin  comet,  the  bas 
concept  of  the  cloud  may  have 
be  uprooted  from  a  million  textboo 
and  the  minds  of  thousands  of  & 
entists.  Either  that,  or  the  fossil  th 
dominates   the    morning  si 


; 


now 


must  be  assigned  a  new  home  ar 
history. 

Whatever  the  answers  finally  a 
they  will  not  be  final.  If  the  prim 
dial  cloud  must  be  abandoned,  I 
least  two  new  theories  or  variation  it 
will  form  in  its  place.  And  the  menj 
bers  of  tin-  inquiry  squad  will  tet 
them,  with  whatever  tools  they  havj 
upon  whatever  subjects  serendipi| 
may  orbit  their  way. 


FURTHER  SOURCES 
The  best  popular  source  on  Com- 
et Kohoutek  is  a  40-page  illustrated 
booklet  of  the  same  name,  written  1 
by  Robert  D.  Chapman  of  NASA's 
Coddard  Space  Flight  Center. 
Briefly  out  of  print,  it  has  been  re- 
turned to  press  at  Harper  s  request 
and  is  available  without  charge 
from  NASA  Publications  Distribu- 
tion, NASA  Headquarters,  Code 
FAD,  Washington,  D.C.  20S46. 
Other  books  you  may  like  to  look 
up  are: 

Abell,  George  0.  Exploration  of 
the  Universe,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1969. 

Bergainini,  David.  The  Universe,  I 
Time-Life  Books,  1972. 

Brandt,    John    C.    and  Maran, 
Stephen  P.  New  Horizons  in  As- 
tronomy, W.  H.  Freeman  &  Co.,j 
1972. 

Olivier,  Charles  P.  Comets,  Wil- 
liams and  Wilkins,  1930. 

Richardson,  Robert  S.  Getting 
Acquainted  With  Comets,  McCraw- 
Hill,  1967. 


laste  Watcher 
»rael  Proler— 
e  collects 
teel  cans  by 
ie  millions 

[.el  Proler  is  one  of  America's 
/  breed  of  waste  watchers.  The 
tirman  of  Texas-based  Proler 
jrnational  Corp.,  he  is  con- 
ned about  America's  environ- 
ital  shape.  And  he  is  doing 
lething  about  it  by  reclaiming 
rything  from  junked  autos  to 
d  tin  cans. 

idreds  of  millions  of  tin  cans 


are  magnetically  reclaimed  each 
year  from  municipal  garbage  and 
then  processed  in  Proler  plants. 
Along  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  from  canmaking  lines,  the 
used  cans  are  then  shipped  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  There 
they  are  used  as  "precipitation 
iron"  in  a  chemical  process  that 
recovers  copper  from  low-grade 
ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for 
used  steel  cans  which  can  be  ec- 
onomically handled  by  his  plants. 
The  nation's  copper  mines  can 
use  an  estimated  10-billion  an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  re- 
cycled by  the  steel  industry,  de- 


tinning  plants  and  ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watch- 
ers are  reclaiming  3  billion  steel 
cans  in  20  cities  by  magnetic  sep- 
aration—the leading  resource  re- 
covery system.  Steel's  unique 
magnetic  property  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  "waste  watching,"  write  to: 
Tinplate  Producers,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 


Stephen  Darst 


PltLIWOCR  WITH  A  BAKI)i:ivi:i{ 


A  melancholy  love  song  for 
the  city  of  St.  Louis 
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milK    CLICHES  ADD   LITTLE   to  an 

I  understanding  of  the  city — the 
breweries  do  not  oiler  a  definition: 
St.  Louis  is  no  longer  first  in  shoes 
and  the  Browns,  alas,  play  now  on 
greener  grass,  in  Baltimore,  where 
the)  place  more  often  first  than  last. 

Hollywood  images  are  of  no  help. 
On  Christmas  1943,  aglow  with 
World  s  Fair  nostalgia  after  seeing 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  I  walked  the 
four  blocks  from  our  house  to  5135 
Kensington  Avenue,  expecting  to  find 
Judy  Garland  and  Margaret  O'Brien 
filling  the  street  with  song.  Nostalgia 
died  quickly:  Sally  Benson's  old 
neighborhood  had  deteriorated  by 
then,  and  things  have  since  gotten 
worse — it  is  now  a  street  of  fried- 
chicken  emporiums,  junked  cars  rust- 
ing hub-down  in  the  weeds,  tire 
husks,  and  broken  wine  bottles.  5135 
Kensington  Avenue  is  a  rooming 
house  today:  the  boy  next  door  is  on 
welfare:  the  lights  are  shining  else- 
where. The  trolley  doesn't  run  here 
anymore. 

Trolleys  don't  run  anywhere  any- 
more, and  the  St.  Louis  plant  that 
sent  streetcars  around  the  world 
closed  down  recently,  joining  other 
local  enterprises  that  have  faltered 
over  the  years.  French  fur  traders 
founded  the  city  in  1764  on  the  first 
high  ground  south  of  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers — the  Missouri,  which 
led  to  the  furs  of  the  Northwest,  and 
the  Mississippi,  which  carried  the 
hides  to  New  Orleans  and  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  the  trade  in 
beaver  pelts  has  since,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, slackened.  The  position  near  the 
confluence  of  the  great  rivers  was 


strategic  during  the  development  of 
the  West— in  1890  St.  Louis  was  the 
fourth  largest  city  in  the  country 
I  really  third,  by  today's  way  of 
reckoning,  with  Brooklyn  as  part  of 
New  York  City,  but  in  those  days  the 
ranking  was  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  then  St.  Louis).  During 
the  nineteenth  century,  St.  Louis  was 
the  great  city  of  the  continent's  in- 
terior, the  jumping-off  point  for  the 
exploration,  development,  and  set- 
tlement of  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States.  For  a  while  the  city 
continued  to  grow,  although  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  newer  cities  to 
the  west.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  decline  has  not  been  merely  com- 
parative. When  the  1950  population 
reached  856,796,  city  fathers  thought 
the  million  population  mark  was  at 
hand.  It  never  came.  The  1960  cen- 
sus revealed  instead  a  decline  to 
750,026.  A  monumental  error,  de- 
rangement of  the  census,  was  sus- 
pected. St.  Louis  officials  discussed 
a  recount:  they  should  have  sought 
permanent  freeze  at  existing  levels. 
In  1970,  the  last  census  figures 
showed  further  decline,  a  drop  of 
127,790  in  population,  off  17  percent 
from  1960,  the  greatest  percentage 
decrease  in  population  of  any  Amer- 
ican city  during  that  period. 

These  figures  are  for  the  city  itself, 
not  the  metropolitan  area.  Cities,  of 
course,  are  no  longer  their  tradition- 
al, storied  old  selves.  They  have  over- 
flowed the  old  limits,  so  that  it  is 

Stephen  Darst  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Deftwcrat  and  is  presently  on 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Review,  the  news- 
paper of  the  St.  Louis  Archdiocese. 


practical  to  include  Winnetka  wheJ 
discussing  Chicago,  and  it  is  eve' 
more  sensible  to  include  suburb 
when  considering  St.  Louis.  In  187 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  wer* 
set  close  in,  so  close  in  that  the  fin 
scattered  showers  of  populatio 
washed  waves  of  migration  over  th 
corporate  banks,  and  ninety-six  mi 
nicipalities,  principalities,  and  ba: 
onies  proliferated  in  the  surroundin 
countryside,  leaving  St.  Louis  toda 
a  virtually  all-inner-city  city. 

But  even  counting  the  entire  ma 
ropolitan  area  as  St.  Louis,  th 
growth  is  at  a  slower  rate  than  othe 
metropolitan  areas'.  Population,  di 
mographers  say,  is  moving  soutl 
ward  and  westward,  mountainwan 
lakeward,  and  seaward,  across  t] 
globe.  The  population  center  of  t 
United  States  (near  Mascoutah,  I 
nois,  in  1970 )  will  slip  through 
Louis  any  night  now,  headed  west  f( 
softer  climes. 


IN  ITS  ATTITUDE  to  lost  prestige, 
J  Louis  is  like  a  shabbily  gente 
family.  Sartoris-scornful  of  Snop 
hustle,  with  the  Snopeses  in  this  ca 
Chicago,  a  prairie  by  the  lake  whe 
St.  Louis  was  the  Athens,  or  at  an 
rate,  the  Brasilia,  of  the  West.  Ai 
there  is  a  story  ( shabby  gentility 
ways  has  stories,  of  Coca-Cola  sto 
declined,      Rockefellers  snubbe" 
Fords  ignored  )  that  after  the  Ci 
War.  when  St.  Louis  was  still 
larger    than    Chicago,    a  railro 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
proposed.     Cautious    voices  we 
raised,  rail  traffic  bypassed  St.  Lou 


is 


icago  prospered  at  our  expense. 
"That's   a    typical    myth,"  says 
inpster  Holland,  a  St.  Louis  Uni- 
sity  urbanologist.  "The  idea  is 
t  if  St.  Louis  had  built  that  bridge 
would  have  been  the  rail  center 
the  country  instead  of  Chicago — 
oring  the  fact  that  Chicago  grew 
ause  of  the  lake  and  the  ore, 
ong    other    things.    A  railroad 
:lge  over  the  Mississippi  wasn't 
ng  to  bring  ore  three  hundred 
ies  out  of  the  way  for  processing, 
that  is  the  local  myth.  There  is 
the  feeling  that  if  you  repaved 
shington   Avenue,   for  example, 
merce  would  detour  four  hundred 
es  to  the  repaved  street." 
"orces  of  history  count  for  noth- 
in  myth.  There  are  only  wrong 
is,  temporary  setbacks  due  to  bad 
eralship,  to  be  recouped  by  good 
eralship.  In  the  early  1950s,  even 
Dre  the  census  reports  began  to 
le  in,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
med  at  signs  of  decay,  began 
hing  for  revitalization.  It  found 
general,  an  urban  Rommel,  in 
or  Raymond  R.  Tucker,  a  Wash- 
on  University  professor  of  engi- 
ing  with  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
for  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
ical  savvy.  For  a  while,  with 
construction  of  the  new  down- 
n  stadium  and  the  Saarinen  Gate- 
Arch,  things  did  seem  to  be 
ing  up.  The  dispatches  out  of 
city  were  of  a  "New  Spirit  of  St. 
is.'"  A  run-down  section  of  an- 
e  shops  became  nationally  re- 
ned  as  "Gaslight  Square,"  a  live- 
maginative  entertainment  area. 
Pruitt-Igoe   Housing  Develop- 
t,  according  to  Architectural  Fo- 
,  was  to  lead  the  way  in  solving 
ic  housing  problems  across  the 
otry.  Indeed,  St.  Louis's  success 
andling  urban  problems  seemed 
ational  observers  to  offer  a  blue- 
>i  I  for  others.  A  1961  Harper's  ar- 
gave  the  general  tone  of  the 
:  "St.  Louis  Takes  the  Cure — 
ase  History  for  Ailing  Cities." 
mologists  came  to  listen,  nod. 
t,  take  note. 

/  1968,  when  Fortune  carried  an 
le  about  the  "St.  Louis  Econom- 
ies," the  tone  had  obviously 
ged.  "Gaslight  Square,"  the  slum 
had  the  comeback  as  a  nightlife 
;r,  suffered  a  relapse  attributed 
ight  and  crime,  and  sank  back 
rubble.  O'Connell's  Pub  held  an 
wake  last  summer  and  moved 
i,  the  last  establishment  to  de- 


"Please 
take  care 
of  my 
sister..." 


Little  Su  Ying  was  abandoned  in  the  alley 
behind  our  Babies'  Home  in  Formosa. 
She  was  frightened,  cold  and  hungry. 

But  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture,  some- 
one had  tried  to  make  her  look  pretty,  Her 
hair  was  combed  and  her  dress,  even 
though  torn,  was  clean. 

In  her  hand  she  clutched  a  note  written 
by  her  brother: 

"Please  take  care  of  my  sister.  Our 
parents  are  dead  for  many  weeks.  I  am 
twelve  and  can  no  longer  find  food  for  this 
small  sister.  To  my  ears  came  news  of  your 
House,  so  I  bring  Su  Ying  to  you." 

So  we  cared  for  Su  Ying — and  found  an 
American  to  sponsor  her.  Won't  you  also 
help  a  child  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  become 
a  sponsor,  receive  a  photograph  and 
personal  history  of  the  child  you  assist  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  write  letters. 

Your  child  will  know  who  you  are  and 
will  answer  your  letters.  Correspondence 
is  translated  at  our  overseas  offices. 

(And  if  you  want  your  child  to  have  a 
special  gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm 
jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you  can  send  your 
check  to  our  office,  and  the  entire  amount 
will  be  forwarded,  along  with  your 
instructions.) 


TAICHUNG,  FORMOSA  —  Two-year-old 
Su  Ying,  her  parents  dead,  waits  for  her 
brother  who  will  never  return. 

Since  1938,  thousands  of  American 
sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate, 
person-to-person  way  of  sharing  their 
blessings  with  children  around  the  world. 

And  your  help  is  desperately  needed. 
Overseas,  our  staff  reports  boys  and  girls 
still  search  garbage  dumps  for  food  .  .  . 
babies  abandoned  in  the  streets  .  .  .  blind 
children  locked  in  cellars  .  .  . 

Little  Su  Ying  and  children  like  her 
need  your  love.  Won't  you  help?  Today? 
Thank  you. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  India,  Brazil,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Guatemala.  (Or  let  us  select  a  child  for 
you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 


I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl  in 

(Country )  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first  pay- 
ment of  S  .  Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannc  '  spun  sor  a  child  but  want  to  give 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


State. 


-Zip. 


□  Plea~r  lei  '  ne  more  information. 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians:  Write  1407 
Yonge,  Toronto  7.  HP4910 


few  reasons  why  we  can'1 


Something  like  92%  of  all  new 
medicines  have  come  from  people 
working  in  labs  of  the  U.S.  phar- 
maceutical industry. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with 
physicians,  research  scientists,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  pharmacists, 
academicians  and  professionals 
from  other  walks  of  life. 

There  are  important  reasons 


why  that  percentage 
is  so  high. 

First  there's  re- 
search. This  year, 
member 
firms  of 


hen  he  was  born,  chronic  nephritis, 
iphtheria,  TB  and  gastroenteritis  wer 
four  of  the  biggest  killers.  Today,  they 
aren't.  But  we  still  have  heart  disease 
and  cancer  to  conquer. 


ossibly  rest  on  our  laurels. 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
ociation  are  spending  about 
0,000,000  of  their  own  money 
md  new  medicines. 

In  many  ways,  the  second 
reason  is  more  basic. 
It's  knowing  that 
if  we  don't  keep  on 
searching  down  as 
any  roads  as  we  can, 
there'll  be  more 
suffering  and 
less  healing. 
And,  for  us, 


that's  a  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of 
life. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  pharmaceuticals 
in  general.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet,  "When  It  Comes  to  Rx 
Medicines,  There  Are  A  Lot  of 
Questions  You  Should  Ask." 
Write:  The  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  Dept. 
2  PS,  1155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A  NEW  MEDICO* 
CAN  HELP,  WE'RE 
WRKDJG  ON  IT. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 


part.  Pruitt-lgoe,  which  was  to  serve 
as  the  national  model  for  public  hous- 
ing, hecame  instead  nationally  noto- 
rious as  the  definitive  disaster  in  the 
history  of  public  housing,  a  crime- 
ridden,  urine-soaked  outrage.  The 
picture-hook  general,  Tucker,  was  re- 
placed in  1965  by  Alfonso  Juan  Cer- 
vantes, a  late- blooming  hurrah  who 
charged  out  of  the  wards  with  prom- 
ise- to  restore  lost  population,  lost 
confidence,  lost  initiative. 

The  decline  continues.  Prestige 
stores  are  moving  to  the  country;  St. 
Louis  has  declined  from  second  to 
ninth  place  as  a  trucking  center  with- 
in a  year.  From  1969  to  1972,  while 
jobs  rose  5.1  percent  nationally,  they 
declined  6.6  percent  in  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area.  Memphis  is  chal- 
lenging St.  Louis's  once  unrivaled 
position  as  the  leading  handler  of 
river  cargo.  The  white  population  of 
the  city  has  entered  a  stage  which 
demographers  ( the  true  poets  of  mu- 
nicipal decadence?)  call  "biological 
dissolution" — more  are  dying  than 
are  being  born. 

There  ARE  pluses — the  Saarinen 
irch,  the  new  downtown  stadium, 
the  plans  for  a  new  convention  cen- 
ter and  other  downtown  construction, 
but  the  general  outlook  is  what  it 
was  in  1951  when  Edwin  Clark  ar- 
rived to  take  over  as  head  of  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  and  an- 
nounced, "This  is  a  decadent  city." 

Decay  may  not  be  good  for  busi- 
ness, but  it  often  makes  for  land-of- 
fice literature,  and  during  the  time  St. 
Louis  was  slipping  in  so  many  other 
ways,  its  literary  production  flour- 
ished, in  a  neurasthenic  sort  of  way. 
The  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  is 
indeed  the  strong  brown  god  of  T.  S. 
Eliot's  "Dry  Salvages,"  present  in  the 
nursery  bedroom  when  the  poet  lived 
at  2635  Locust  Street.  The  yellow  fog 
that  rubs  its  back  upon  the  window 
panes  in  "The  Love  Song  of  J.  Al- 
fred Prufrock"  is  our  very  own  pol- 
lution, and  there  are  literary  exege- 
sists  in  St.  Louis  who  can  lead  you 
to  the  precise  dooryard,  the  exact 
sprinkled  street,  the  very  chimney 
pot.  The  Prufrock  Furniture  Com- 
pany at  1104  Olive  Street  served  lit- 
erature better  than  the  trade,  gave 
its  name  to  perhaps  the  most  famous 
poem  in  English  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  vanished,  as  did  the  Eliot 
residence  on  Locust  Street,  but  the 
house  at  4445  Westminster  Place 


where  the  poet  later  came  for  visits 
with  his  parents  still  stands  (as  does 
the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 
the  firm  Eliot's  father  headed,  now 
half-submerged  beneath  the  King's- 
highway  viaduct,  among  the  all-night 
saunas,  among  the  weeds,  the  rust- 
ing railroad  tracks,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  the  original  dead 
land).  Also  on  Westminster,  a  half- 
block  from  the  Eliots'  former  house, 
is  the  Wednesday  Club,  where  Mrs. 
Eliot  read  her  verse.  And  in  the  same 
part  of  town,  a  block  west  on  West- 
minster, is  the  apartment  building 
where  Tennessee  Williams  grew  up, 
the  setting  for  The  Glass  Menagerie. 

Other  stops,  most  of  them  in  the 
same  Central  West  End,  include  the 
house  where  Sara  Teasdale  lived  and 
houses  (or  vacant  lots — historical 
tours  of  St.  Louis  include  a  great 
deal  of  pausing  silently  before  va- 
cant lots,  venerating  rubble)  that 
marked  some  segment  in  the  lives 
of  Ulysses  S.  Crant,  Mark  Twain, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  William  Marion 
Reedy,  Marianne  Moore,  Zoe  Akins, 
Sally  Benson,  Fannie  Hurst,  and  Eu- 
gene Field.  The  house  where  Wil- 
liam Burroughs  grew  up  is  in  the 
same  quarter,  but  it  is  not  on  the 
tours,  nor  is  the  clinic,  several  blocks 
away,  where  Masters  and  Johnson 
filmed  those  Technicolor  orgasms 
that  became  data  for  Human  Sexual 
Response.  (  St.  Louis  may  be  the  only 
city  in  the  world  that  could  have 
tolerated  the  Reproductive  Biology 
Research  Foundation  while  banning 
a  production  of  Hair. ) 

You  can  tell  something  about  a 
city  by  what  it  commemorates — there 
is  a  Eugene  Field  School  and  a  Eu- 
gene Field  House,  with  mementos  of 
the  versifier's  life,  but  since  Eliot 
Seminary  changed  its  name  to  Wash- 
ington University,  nothing  commem- 
orates the  Nobel  Prize-winning  poet 
or  his  family.  Joyce  left  Dublin  at 
about  the  age  Eliot  left  St.  Louis,  but 
Joyce  gave  his  hometown  a  thriving 
tourist  industry — postcards,  picture 
books,  tours  of  the  Martello  Tower, 
the  door  from  7  Eccles  Street  dis- 
played in  a  pub.  Eliot,  being  Eliot, 
left  no  aging  madams  with  fond 
recollections  of  the  night  young  T.  S. 
busted  up  the  stews,  and  it  would  be 
futile  to  try  to  hawk  tea  and  cakes 
and  ices  in  these  increasingly  desert- 
ed streets. 

But  at  least  Eliot  never  knocked 
the  old  wasteland.  When  I  was  grow- 
ing up  in  St.  Louis  I  was  appalled 


by  the  sheer  weight  of  derogatory 
comment  about  my  hometown,  much 
of  it  from  famous  writers.  It  started 
early  in  our  history,  with  British  vis- 
itors in  particular.  British  lecturers 
weren't  going  to  miss  those  Western 
vulgarians  and  their  fur  dollars,  and 
they  knew  we  would  make  good  ma- 
terial for  their  memoirs.  There  is  a 
certain  masochistic  pleasure  to  be 
had  from  reading  the  rotten  things 
the  great  men  said  about  us. 

Of!  the  steamboat  gangplank  .  .  L 
"An  honor,  Mr.  Arnold  .  .  .  truly  a 
pleasure,  Mr.  Dickens  .  .  .  source  of 
great  civic  satisfaction,  Mr.  Wilde 
.  .  ."  Over  to  the  Planters  Hotel  .  .  . 
"Yes,  hot,  yes,  we  do  have  these 
muggy  days,  air  seems  to  get  stuck 
in  the  river  valley  for  weeks,  years, 
centuries  even,  never  gets  out  really. 
Too  bad  you  can't  stay  more  than  a 
night,  but  of  course  you  have  to  get 
back  to  the  East,  back  to  London,  to 
your  study — you  should  have  some 
great  yarns  to  spin.  Wild  West!  Buf- 
falo herds!  Indians!  Should  make 
some  corking  reading,  your  visit  here 
—you  won't  be  too  hard  on  us?" 

And,  of  course,  they  were  lousy. 
Dickens,  in  his  American  Notes: 

No  man  ever  admits  the  un-  \ 
heallhyness  of  the  place  he  dwells  ; 
in  ( unless  he  is  going  away  from 
it)  and  1  shall,  therefore,  1  have 
no  doubt,  be  at  issue  with  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Louis  in  question- 
ing the  perfect  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  in  hinting  that  J 
think  it  must  rather  dispose  to 
fever  in  the  summer  and  autum- 
nal seasons.  Just  adding  that  it  is 
very  hot,  lies  among  great  rivers 
and  has  vast  tracts  of  undrained 
swampy  land  around  it,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

But  the  British  insult  everyone.  Il 
wasn't  just  the  British.  In  Papa  Hem 
ingway,  A.E.  Hotchner  recalls  breakr 
ing  the  news  to  the  great  author  thai 
he,  Hotchner,  had  grown  up  there.  [ 

"Do  you  know  St.  Louis?"  Hotch 
ner  asked  Hemingway. 

"First  three  wives  from  St.  Louis,' 
Hemingway  said.  He  shook  his  heac 
sadly.  "I  know  St.  Louis.  Only  gooc 
person  I  know  who  didn't  leave  then 
was  Martha  Cellhorn's  ma." 

Lincoln  Steffens,  according  to  Al 
fred  Kazin  in  On  Native  Grounds 
discovered  in  St.  Louis  "the  story  $ 
the  decade,  the  corruption  of  bif 
cities,  and  'Tweed  Days  in  St.  Louis 
kicked  off  not  only  The  Shame  oil 
the  Cities  but  the  entire  muckrakin} 


ooo 


Here's  one  way  to  sort  out  the 
sense  from  the  sound  and  sizzle  of 
contemporary  events.  The  New  Republic. 
While  we  don't  claim  to  have  all  the 
answers,  our  staff  does  ask  many  of 
the  right  questions,  helps  you  to 
find  out  whether 


a  politician's  telling  the  truth 

desegregation  is  working 

a  best  seller's  worth  reading 

a  new  tax  bill  is  fair 

military  spending  is  too  high  or  too  low 

a  movie's  worth  seeing 

an  anti-pollution  program  is  fouled  up 

children  learn  more  in  open  classrooms 

there's  hope  for  television,  and  where 


Our  editors  are  honestly  trying  to  follow  Jefferson's  maxim:  "Give  light  and  the  people 
will  find  their  way."  To  help  us  do  that,  we  call  each  week  on  the  best  independent  thinkers 
we  can  find  — Alexander  Bickel  (law),  Stanley  Kauffmann  (films),  Reed  Whittemore  (books), 
fohn  Osborne  (White  House  correspondent  and  famed  "Nixon  Watcher"),  Walter  Pincus 
[national  politics),  Alan  Whiting  (Far  Eastern  affairs),  David  Sanford  (environment 
and  consumer  affairs)  .  .  .  and  many  more,  all  authorities  in  the  diverse  fields  of 
his  complex  country. 

«Ve  ask  you  to  become  involved  with  us  as  we  approach  the  bicentennial  year  of  our 
lation,  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues,  the  search  for  better  answers,  and  the  effort 
o  help  bring  them  about.  Get  involved  with  The  New  Republic,  30  weeks  for  $9.95  or 
513.75  for  48  weeks.  Regular  price:  $15  per  year.  For  cash  payment  with  the  one  year 
)ffer  we  will  send  you  free  a  copy  of  Walter  Lippmann's  Early  Writings  (a  $7.50  value). 
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tradition."  Steflfens  called  St.  Louis 
"one  of  the  most  corrupt  cities  in  the 
country." 

And  it  wasn't  just  the  outsiders. 
Tennessee  Williams  found  St.  Louis 
sordid,  commercial,  and  cruel  after 
an  early  boyhood  in  Mississippi.  It 
is  a  town  that  David  Merrick,  who 
refuses  even  to  fly  over,  much  less 
revisit,   would   close  out  of  town. 


FALLEN-AWAY  ST.  LOUISANS ,  like 
lapsed  Catholics,  tend  to  center 
their  apostasy  on  what  they  see  as 
smothering,  stultifying  stagnation, 
arbitrary  icebound  conventions,  re- 
treat into  the  past.  Recollection  tends 
to  return  to  the  same  tales,  endless- 
ly retold,  the  debut  ball  with  gondo- 
las shipped  from  Venice,  mansions 
on  private  streets  that  look  like  left- 
overs from  the  Metro  hack  lot,  fabu- 
lous art  collections,  royal  land  grants 
sold  off  parcel  by  parcel,  maintaining 
old  French  families  for  centuries. 

Decadence  looked  at  in  the  best 
light  can  be  thought  of  as  civilized 
restraint,  and  St.  Louis  takes  some 
satisfaction  in  not  being  Kansas  City, 
in  not  fostering  vulgar  boosterism. 
But  with  time  this  pose  can  congeal 
into  something  like  reverse  booster- 
ism, a  general  attitude  that  even 
when  thing-  seem  to  be  going  right, 
they  will  be  set  on  a  properly  disas- 
trous course  soon  enough.  St.  Louis- 
ans  see  Pruitt-Igoe  becoming  nation- 
ally notorious  on  the  Cronkite  news, 
and  they  noil  cynically — HUD  might, 
they  believe,  with  brighter  expecta- 
tions fund  the  Babylon  Land  Clear- 
ance for  Redevelopment  Authority. 

St.  Louisans  were  not  surprised 
when  Mayor  Cervantes'  brainchild, 
the  Spanish  Pavilion,  trucked  stone 
by  stone  from  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  grounds,  was  quickly  padlocked 
for  lack  of  patronage.  Nor  were  they 
amazed  when  the  replica  of  the  Santa 
Maria,  barged  in  by  the  mayor  as  a 
tourist  attraction  for  the  riverfront, 
sank  in  the  Mississippi  the  first 
stormy  night.  When  Life  printed  a 
cover-story  expose,  "The  Mayor,  the 
Mob  and  the  Lawyer,"  attempting  to 
link  Cervantes  with  the  Mafia,  though, 
even  citizens  who  didn't  like  Cer- 
vantes thought  this  was  going  too  far 
—hut  for  peculiarly  local  reasons: 
the  discussion  did  not  center  so  much 
on  whether  the  mayor  had  too  much 
integrity  to  mix  with  the  Mafia  as 
it  did  on  disbelief  that  a  forward- 
looking,  can-do  outfit  like  the  Mafia 
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would  have  anything  to  do  with  St. 
Louis.  Kansas  City,  yes — no  doubt. 
High  capos,  growth  potential  in  a  di- 
versified underworld  portfolio,  dope, 
women,  gambling.  But  St.  Louis?  If 
anything,  perhaps  a  few  exquisitely 
mannered  gentlemen,  sawed-off  Pur- 
deys  discreetly  hidden  from  view, 
advancing  their  ineluctable  proposi- 
tions in  cadenced  Tuscan. 

When  even  your  vicious  impulses 
become  thinned,  anemic,  it  is  time 
to  seek  help  and  word  came  recently 
that  some  aid,  at  least  some  advice, 
was    on    tin-    way.    The  National 
Science  Foundation  granted  %1  mil- 
lion to  the  hand  Corporation,  coroner 
at  the  Vietnam  inquest,  to  perform 
a  similar  autopsy  on  St.  Louis — spe- 
cifically to  try  to  find  out  why  the 
city  is  decaying  at  such  a  pell-mell 
rate.   The  HAND  report  was  released 
several  months  ago,  and  its  predic- 
tion for  the  future  of  the  city  was 
bleak.  At  best,  St.  Louis  would  find 
itself  a  sort  of  sick  suburb  in  the 
metropolitan  body.  The  city  fathers 
were  outraged,  claiming  that  rand's 
researchers  conferred  only  with  star- 
ry-eyed  university   professors,  that 
hand  failed  to  question  many  civic 
leaders,  and  that  the  report  is  su- 
perficial overall.  They  may  have  a 
point.  For  a  conscientious  portrait  of 
the  city   you  need  everything — old 
Worlds    Fair    programs,  yellowed 
quitclaim    deeds,   dog-eared  Social 
Registers;  it  all  has  to  go  into  the 
think  tank,  everything  goes  in — mil- 
dewed Veiled  Prophet  souvenirs,  roy- 
al   land   grants,   snatches   of  song 
("You've  Come  a  Long  Way  from 
.  .  .'""Meet  Me  in  .  .  ."  "All  Aboard 
for  .  .  .") ,  bits  of  poems,  French  rec- 
ipes, principal  products,  mementos 
of  famous  citizens,  significant  anec- 
dotes, important  dates  in  municipal 
history,  street  guides,  letters  flown 
by  Charles  Lindbergh,  old  Cardinal 
box  scores,  the  junk  of  two  centuries 
from  the  civic  attic,  to  be  pored  over 
by  rand  economists,  sociologists,  ur- 
banologists.  and  demographers,  but 
for  now  just  throw  it  all  in,  Kate 
Chopin  novels,  old  beaver  pelts,  cop- 
ies of  Reedy**  Mirror,  tattered  steam- 
boat timetables  .  .  . 


TT  IS  DIFFICULT  ENOUGH  to  SUinma- 
1  rize  any  city,  to  condense  the  dec- 
ade- of  history  and  the  thousands  of 
residents  into  a  report,  forcing  to  the 
foreground  what  is  properly  back- 
ground, making  of  scenery  both  char- 


acter and  plot,  the  effective  cause  of 
action  like  Zola  mines  and  Dreiser 
slums.  And  it  is  too  easy  to  fall  into  , 
the  sappiest  generalities,  lyrics,  not 
words,  and  the  most  obvious  "city 
en  iss  the  bay,"  "My  Kind  of  Town" 
lyrics  at  that. 

To  go  beneath  the  surface,  though, 
to  lay  bare  the  social  watchworks 
(  every  Springfield  a  world  of  alleged-; : 
ly  Proustian  complexity,  nuance,  and;  i 
shading)   is  of  little  interest  to  the  1 
outsider — where  it  is  not  numbingly 
familiar:   Mr.  Big  Banker,  Mayorj 
<  ,<  t-()ut-the-Vote,  Brother  Man-the- 
Machines,  and  Publisher  Print-the-i) 
Facts,  arm-in-arm  against  the  sunset,!  n 
progress  their  only  concern. 

And  it  is  even  more  difficult  t0;! 
reduce  an  older  city  to  the  pages  of 
a  report.  St.  Louis  was  never  what 
it  thinks  it  was;  things  now  are  prob- 
ably not  as  bad  as  they  appear.  But 
old  cities,  like  old  families,  obvious- 
ly shabby,  presumptively  genteel, 
sustain  themselves  on  dreams  of  van-r 
ished  grandeur,  and  it  may  be  better 
to  leave  such  dreams  intact.  In  a  landijj 
paved  with  franchised  hamburger 
joints,  pizza  huts,  processed  fried- 
chicken  emporiums,  formula  barbe- 
cue, coast-to-coast  hot  dog  and  rootjL 
beer  and  chili-mac  cartels,  network 
programming,  all-points  fugitives,!.1 
pasteurized  moonshine,  nationally 
shared  goals  and  concerns,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  find 
qualities  that  distinguish,  one  from 
another,  the  theoretically  individual*  J 
cities,  which  are  becoming,  like  the; 
interstate  highway  dollars  that  link5 
them,  90  percent  federal,  10  percent 
local,  in  everything  except  their  high- 
ly individual  fantasies. 

The  peculiar  local  fantasy  of  St. 
Louis  is  that  central  location  is  of  in-:  » 
creasing  importance,  that  rivers  are 
on  the  way  back,  and  the  Middle 
West  is  becoming  big  box  office, 
that  our  summers  grow  longer  and 
greener  and  cooler,  and  that  if  we 
only  brew  a  little  faster,  stretch  out 
our  city  limits  a  little  farther  we  will 
wake  again  to  the  summer  of  1901. 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Kxposition. 
the  greatest  fair  ever  held,  with  the 
world  again  on  our  lawns,  with  pad- 
dle-wheelers churning  at  leveeside. 
with  President  Teddy  Roosevelt,  vest 
straining  with  merry  girth,  weighing 
down  the  reviewing  stand,  and  the 
Sousa  hand,  red  and  gold  on  the 
Forest  Park  green,  will  thump  andwi 
toot  anew  and  lights  will  shine  again! I 
as  nowhere  else  but  here. 


d  Ward 
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ITIE  BOOTLEG  BLUES 

he  rise  and  fall  of  Rubber  Dubber  Records 


.  LOT  of  odd  people  have  passed 
I  m.  tlirough  my  life,  but,  of  all  of 
I  em,  only  one  managed  to  get  a 
Ideral  law  passed  against  him.  I 
liver  considered  him  much  of  a 
I  reat  to  this  great  Republic;  he  cer- 
I  inly  didn't  look  or  act  much  like  a 
I  iminal,  and  he  didn't  even  do  any- 
I  ing  spectacular.  He  never  murdered 
IJyone  or  hijacked  a  plane;  he  never 
linapped  or  blackmailed  anybody. 
I  hat  he  did  was  start  a  record  label. 


||ACK  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1970,  I 

j»was  employed  by  Rolling  Stone 
jugazine  to  edit  record  reviews. 
wiling  Stone  was,  at  the  time,  one 
1  the  very  few  publications  in  which 
|2k  fans  could  find  clear,  knowl- 
tgeable,  and  occasionally  well-writ- 
|  i  opinions  on  the  deluge  spewing 
I  th  daily  from  the  record  industry, 
would  receive  nearly  all  recordings 
I  the  slightest  conceivable  interest, 
frt  them  out,  and  send  some  of  them 
1  to  one  of  our  cadre  of  reviewers. 

Anting  a  record  reviewed  in  Rolling 
i/ione  meant  a  lot  to  everybody  con- 

Brned.  The  artist  knew  that  the  peo- 

ili  he  was  trying  to  reach  read  the 
I ugazine,  the  "underground"  promo- 
l|  m  man  for  the  record  company 
|  ew  that  reviews  influenced  FM  air- 

tlay  and  availability  in  stores,  and 
jfople  on  the  executive  level  in  the 
Ipord  company  scanned  the  maga- 

i|ae  for  indications  of  trends  aborn- 
jg,  since,  of  all  the  people  in  the 

ilain,  they  were  the  most  in  the  dark 
■  out  such  matters. 

j  I  Because  I  was  where  the  buck 
luted  for  a  while,  if  not  stopped  en- 
lely,  I  was  often  the  object  of  atten- 
jl  n  from  all  angles.  I  remember  one 
j>:ist  (who  is  still  going  and  still  un- 

l  :cessful)  throwing  a  screaming  fit 

i  our  offices  because  of  an  imagined 
nspiracy  against  him;  I  also  re- 
'mber  a  well-known  publicist  giv- 
i  ine  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 

j  "discover"  a  superstar,  a  privilege 
turned  down  since  I  felt  the  artist 
id  everything  going  for  him  but 
ent.  The  publicist  hounded  me  all 


day,  telephoning,  sending  records, 
and  even  coming  into  the  office.  Stuff 
like  this  led  me  to  ask  the  recep- 
tionist to  start  screening  calls.  (The 
performer,  incidentally,  went  on  to 
become  a  star;  I  still  feel  he's  a  jerk, 
but  at  least  we  share  one  attitude — 
after  he  became  famous,  he  fired  the 
publicist. ) 

Every  day  I'd  come  into  the  office 
and  go  through  the  day's  haul  of 
records.  Usually  they  were  from  the 
big  companies  who  had  Rolling  Stone 
on  their  promotional  mailing  list. 
Occasionally  I'd  find  albums  by  bands 
that  had  put  out  their  records  them- 
selves or  records  from  places  like 
Finland.  (You  haven't  lived  until 
you've  heard  Finnish  psychedelic 
music!  )  One  morning  I  opened  a 
nondescript  package  that  was  post- 
marked from  a  tiny  town  in  Texas 
and  had  no  return  address.  Inside  I 
found  a  double  album  in  a  white  cov- 
er that  had  been  rubber-stamped 
JIMI  HENDRIX  LIVE  AT  THE  LOS  AN- 
GELES FORUM,  APRIL  25,  1970  in  one 
corner  and  "Yours  Truly.  Rubber 
Dubber"  in  the  other.  Rubber  Dub- 
ber? Ha!  These  bootleggers  were 
getting  out  of  hand! 

BOOTLEG  HAVE  RECORDS  a  long 
and  venerable  history  in  the  rec- 
ord business.  They  are.  simply,  un- 
auth(  1  rl  records,  usually  issued 
without  tl  blessing  of  the  people 
who  own  tl        ngs  on  them.  Some- 


times the  company  that  made  the 
original  recordings  is  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  bootlegger  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  being  asked  to  pay 
up.  Opera  lovers  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  bootlegging.  Often,  the 
broadcast  of  a  production  with  a 
particularly  stellar  cast  is  taped  be- 
cause it  is  known  in  advance  that 
these  singers  will  never  record  the 
opera  commercially.  The  tape  can  be 
pressed  onto  a  record  at  any  number 
of  pressing  plants  specializing  in 
small  orders  of  the  sort  that  usually 
come  from  church  choirs  or  high- 
school  bands. 

Bootlegs  aren't  counterfeits,  though. 
Counterfeits  are  exact  duplicates  of 
commercially  issued  recordings,  in- 
cluding cover  art,  label,  and  all.  They 
are  totally  illegal  and  always  have 
been,  and  many  record  industry  peo- 
ple feel  that  organized  crime  plays  a 
part  in  their  issuance.  Stax  Records 
claims  to  have  lost  close  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  sales  of  Isaac  Hayes' 
Shaft  soundtrack — a  smash  hit — to 
counterfeiters  operating  out  of  a 
huge  factory  in  Mississippi.  Counter- 
feit records  are  clearly  a  threat  to  the 
entire  industry. 

Not  so  most  bootlegs.  Bootlegs 
first  came  to  rock  in  1969,  when  an 
enterprising  former  tape  librarian  at 
Columbia  Records  issued  a  two-rec- 
ord set  of  unreleased  material  by  Bob 
Dylan.  Dylan's  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  plain  white  cover — only  a 
rubber  stamp  saying  Great  White 
Wonder.  Columbia,  which  is  Dylan's 
label  and  part  of  CBS,  freaked  out 
immediately  and  sent  a  platoon  of 
detectives  after  the  guy.  An  idea  had 
been  born,  however.  Shortly  after 
Wonder  hit  the  shops,  a  recording 
of  a  Crosby,  Stills,  and  Nash  concert 
entitled  Wooden  Nickel,  with  a  cover 
photo,  turned  up.  It  sounded  as  though 
it  had  been  recorded  by  a  $20  tape 
recorder  hidden  under  a  pile  of  coats 

Ed  Ward  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in 
Marin  County.  California.  He  has  been  on 
the  staffs  of  Crawdaddy,  Rolling  Stone,  and 
Creem,  and  is  presently  writing  a  book  on 
•  lassical  music. 
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in  the  hack  of  the  concert  hall.  Once 
again  the  law  swooped  down,  hut 
when  the  case  came  to  court,  it  was 
found  that  the  copyright  law  had  no 
clause  under  which  the  bootleggers 
could  he  prosecuted,  so  after  a  half- 
hearted charge  of  counterfeiting,  and 
an  injunction  to  stop  pressing  W ooden 
Nickels,  the  culprits  were  freed.  The 
copyright  law  had  heen  passed  in 
I ')()').  hefore  flat  phonograph  record- 
ings were  commercially  available, 
and  hadn't  heen  changed  since. 


Till  JIMI  HKNDKIX  RECORD  wasn  I 
very  good.  For  one  thing,  the 
group's  excellent  drummer,  Mitch 
Mitchell,  was  totally  inaudible.  The 
sound  was  okay,  and  the  record 
-cfincd  to  be  unusually  well-manufac- 
tured, hut  it  j 1 1 — t  wasn't  interesting. 

The  next  day,  the  phone  rang.  "It's 
your  friend  Bud  Evans,"  the  recep- 
tionist told  me. 

"I  don't  have  any  friend  named 
....  hut  she  was  off  the  line.  "Hel- 
lo," said  a  friendly  voice,  "this  i-  the 
Rubber  Dubber  speaking.  How  did 
you  like  our  Jimi  Hendrix  record?" 
Jeez,  I  thought.  Just  like  the  record 
biz.  The  promo  man  calls  you  up  the 
next  day  to  pump  a  favorable  review 
out  of  you,  or  just  a  good  word.  "Uh, 
I  couldn't  hear  Mitch  Mitchell,"  I 
replied.  "Yeah,  we  had  to  mix  him 
out  in  the  studio  because  he  was  sit- 
ting under  a  big  air  conditioner,  and 
it  was  humming."  Mix?  Studio?  They 
sounded  like  pros!  "We  are  pros,"  he 
said,  sounding  hurt.  "Look,  why  don't 
you  come  down  here  to  L.A.  and  let 
us  show  you  around  the  plant?  We 
employ  about  thirty  people  who  do 
everything  but  press  the  records.  We 
do  that  on  a  farm  in  Oregon."  I  was 
intrigued  and  made  a  date  to  meet 
him  in  L.A.  in  two  weeks,  and  he 
gave  me  a  number  where  he  could 
be  reached. 

Meanwhile,  odd  things  started  hap- 
pening. Rubber  Dubber  released  their 
own  Crosby,  Stills,  and  Nash  album, 
and  it  was  a  delight — a  model  of 
recorded  clarity  of  one  of  the  group's 
rare  "on"  nights.  Then  Atlantic  Rec- 
ords, the  group's  label,  found  out. 
Although  publicly  outraged,  Atlantic 
was  considering  (off  the  record,  nat- 
urally )  approaching  the  Dubber  (if 
they  could  find  him  )  and  offering  him 
a  lot  of  money  for  his  tapes.  They'd 
been  trying  to  get  a  live  album  out 
of  the  group  and  had  been  failing 
miserably  at  it. 


Then  one  day  Bud  went  to  a 
friend's  woodworking  shop,  and 
while  he  was  gone  his  phone  rang. 
His  wife  answered,  and  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  asked  for  Bud.  "He's 
not  home  right  now,"  said  Mrs.  Dub- 
ber. ""That's  tight,"  said  the  caller, 
"and  he's  not  coming  home,  either — 
he  s  heen  shot  to  death."  Click.  She 
immediately  called  the  friend's  home, 
hut  Hud  and  the  friend  had  gone 
somewhere  else,  and  there  was  no  an- 
swer. Four  hours  later,  when  they 
walked  into  Bud's  living  room,  she 
was  in  quite  a  state. 

The  day  hefore  I  left  for  Los  An- 
geles, I  was  told  by  a  reliable  source 
that  there  was  a  hefty  contract  out  on 
Bud's  head,  so  by  the  time  we  met, 
in  a  restaurant  on  Hollywood  Bou- 
levard, I  wasn't  in  the  best  of  shape 
myself.  Bud  seemed  relaxed,  friend- 
ly, and  a  little  bit  stoned.  He  looked 
about  thirty,  with  longish  brown  hair 
and  a  full  heard.  Introductions  were 
made,  and  he  got  down  to  business. 
""Look,"  he  said,  "our  goal  is  very 
simple.  We  want  to  put  the  record 
companies  out  of  business  by  simply 
giving  the  fans  what  they  want  and 
at  the  same  time  not  screwing  the 
performer.  Look,  have  you  ever  heard 
of  -  — ?"  (  He  named  a  well- 

known  singer  who  is  still  performing. ) 
""When  he  signed  his  first  contract 
with  — ,  they  gave  him  an  ad- 

vance against  his  royalties  and  put 
them  in  what's  called  a  'draw  ac- 
count.' Anytime  he  wanted  some- 
thing he  asked  for  the  money  and 
they  took  it  out  of  the  draw  ac- 
count. Then  his  record  came  out,  so 
he  went  on  tour  to  promote  it,  got  a 
band  together,  and  all  that.  When  he 
came  hack,  he  found  that  the  com- 
pany hadn't  put  aside  any  money  for 
promotion  and  publicity,  and  all  the 
money — for  hotel  rooms,  the  hand's 
salary,  even  for  pressing  the  band 
uniforms — came  out  of  the  draw 
account,  and  he  was  in  debt  to  them 
for  $3,000.  The  only  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  make  another  record  and 
hit  the  road  again  and  try  and  make 
hack  that  money  and  some  more  for 
himself.  At  the  end  of  that  tour,  he 
was  still  in  debt — although  he  had  a 
hit  in  the  top  ten  at  the  time — and  he 
looked  about  ten  years  older.  He's 
still  doing  it."  The  story  rang  true. 
A  musician  with  a  taste  for  cars, 
flashy  clothes,  or  $20-a-sniff  cocaine 
often  falls  for  a  sharpie's  glib  line, 
and  more  than  one  of  rock's  big 
names  has  been  known  to  take  up 


dope-dealing  or  studio-musician  hack 
work  in  order  to  pay  the  bills  on  hi 
life-style. 

"How  do  you  expect  to  make  mor 
ey?"  I  asked  Bud. 

"\\  e  don't,"  he  replied.  "We  don' 
need  to.  Everybody  in  Rubber  Dubbe 
lias  to  work,  but  nobody  has  to  wor 
all  the  time,  and  nobody  works  at  th 
same  job  day  after  day.  Each  perso 
knows  how  to  do  every  facet  of  th 
operation,  so  if  somebody  gets  sic 
or  wants  to  take  a  vacation,  somi 
body  else  can  take  over.  We  take  th 
income  from  the  records  and  makl 
sure  that  everyone  on  our  payroll  hai 
his  rent,  food,  wheels,  medical  an 
dental  insurance,  unemployment,  Sc 
cial  Security,  and  all  that  paid  fo; 
and  we  split  up  the  rest  evenly,  ai 
though  it  rarely  comes  to  more  tha 
twenty  bucks  a  week  apiece.  See,  W.I 
don't  make  too  much  profit  on  th 
records,  since  we  use  only  the  fines; 
materials  and  only  charge  six  buck 
for  a  two-record  set.  We  sell  them  tt 
the  stores  for  $2.75,  and  out  of  thr 
has  to  come  the  salaries  and  th 
overhead. 

"Another  thing — people  accuse  u 
of  ripping  off  the  artists  we  recorc 
That  isn't  so.  We  record  concer:> 
played  into  the  free  air  to  a  payini 
audience — including  us — and  for  et 
ery  record  we  sell,  we  put  250  inl 
an  escrow  fund  payable  to  the  artil 
himself,  not  to  any  of  the  parasitu 
surrounding  him.  That  quarter  coJ 
ers  the  publisher's  fees  and  the  ar 
ist's  royalties,  and  any  artist  can  pic- 
up  his  cash  by  contacting  us  throug 
one  of  our  salesmen  at  any  sto 
where  Rubber  Dubber  records  a* 
sold.  Hell,  we  don't  even  cut  into  tl 
sales  of  the  artist's  regular  record 
The  kids  who  buy  ours  are  fans,  wl 
go  to  the  concerts  and  buy  the  artisV 
next  record  anyway,  and  since  v,i 
couldn't    hope    to   sell    more  thil 
30,000  units — as  many  as  most  re; 
ord  companies  give  away  to  the  pre! 
and  radio  stations — without  a  supe 
efficient  distribution  system  and ' 
huge  ad  budget,  we  hardly  threatt 
the  record  industry.  We  just  want  i, 
make    em  straighten  up  and  de 
fairly  with  the  artists."  He  was  rig' 
about  not  being  a  threat.  Thirty  tho; 
sand  copies  of  a  given  record,  assui 
ing  they  all  sold  at  once,  which  Buc 
didn't,  might  just  give  the  record 
showing  in  the  lower  180s  of  Bi 
hoard's  top-LPs  chart  for  one  wee 
Around   150,000  copies  have  to  ! 
sold  in  order  for  the  artist  to  get 
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;old  record,  anrj  extraordinary  al- 
njrns,  like   Simon   and   f/arfunkel  - 
( rid in-  0 1 1- 1  Troiiblrd  W  iil'T.  -(-II  ip 
,;ir<l  oi  three  million  unite — and 
'•••()  -filing  for  years. 

'I  he  Dubber  operation  turned  out 
,  be  made  up  <d  happy,  -toned  freaks 
ho  -eemed  to  dig  their  work.  'Ihi- 
;i-  real  alternative  capitalism,  as 
ttposed  to  your  run-of-the-mill  head- 
|tiop  /  waterbed  /  record-store  kind 
the  -aim:  old  thing  with  longer  hain. 

I  left  Los  Angeles  wondering 
hether  the  Age  of  Aquarius  really 
as  dawning.  I  he  whole  thing  f  *  - 1 1 
to  good  to  la-t.  Hut  in  tin-  month- 

iat  followed,  the  Rubbei  Dubber 
liecame  a  household  word  in  the  rec- 

rd  in<lu-lfy.  and  bootlegging  it-e|f 

ecame  kind  of  a  status  symbol,  li 

jou  were  good  enough  to  get  boot- 
sgged,  you'd  arrived.  I  even  got  calls 
om  some  record- company  people 
sking  me  if  I  could  use  my  nonex- 
lenl  "inlliif-nf  <■  with  Mud  to  per- 
lade  him  to  record  one  flash-in-the- 
an  or  another.  And  other  bootleg- 
en  took  to  bootlegging  Rubbei 
lubber  records,  bul  their  products 
ere  bo  inferior  they  couldn't  sell 
iem.  The  Dubber  family  actually 
aited  making  good  money,  and  hud 
id  Jack  Apache,  his  partner  and 
bad  salesman,  started  looking  into 
thei  schemes,  like  a  chain  of  hippie 
kndicrafl  -tore-  that  would  buy 
ranch ises  at  tourist  attraction-,  and 
legitimate  record  label  to  record 
ilenl  the  way  "real"  record  compa- 
res did  e\cep|  u  ith  better  eori- 
a<  1 5.  But  .ill  they  really  had  time  to 

link  about  w  .1  -  Rubber  Dubber.  'I  he 
rsl  press  run  of  theii  albums  old 
it,  and  the  -eeond  editions  had  elab- 
rate  covers  in  color,  with  liner  note- 
y  well-known  rock  writers  I  |  even 
I  rote  some).  Record  stores  began  to 
isplay  the  albums  prominently. 

Meanwhile,  the  record  industry 
■gan  to  panic.  After  all,  if  Rubber 
ubber  is  selling  10,000  units  hy  one 

your  artists,  yon  can  see  those  as 
),000  units  yon  didn  1  sell.  Even  if 
hi  re  moving  four  million  unil  a 

.ir.  you  could  be  moving  four  mil- 
\  »n  ten  thousand.  I  he  companies,  in 
"der  to  show  their  concern,  erected 
1  port  Style    metal   deter  tor-  at  the 

it  al  concerts  in  the  Los  Angeles 
r»a  in  hope-  they'd  erase  any  tapes 
ade  during  the  performance.  I'm 

ud  had  never  been  so  crude  as  to 
1  ke  .1  1,-ipc  recorder  into  a  concert 

dl.  Id-  smuggled  microphones  with 
f  1  y  built-in  I'  VI  1 1  ansmittei  s  that 


beamed  the  signal  into  a  truck  parked 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Rolling 
Stone  had  heralded  the  arrival  of  the 
Greut  White  Wonder  with  the  head- 
line, "BOOTLEOs :  ROCK  LIBERATION 
PHONT?"  but  now  it  refused  a  paid 
ad  from  Hud.  It-  senior  editor,  Ralph 
J.  Dleason,  attacked  the  Rubber 
Dubber  as  a  "quack  Robin  Hood 
and  stated  baldly  that  "the  Rubber 
Dubber  '-teals  poetry.  '  adding  that 
"all  the  bootleggers  in  print  and  on 
record  are  thieves."  When  I  suggest- 
ed to  Hud  that  such  words  might  be 
actionable,  he  shrugged  and  said, 
"  I  hey're  just  sad." 

David  Oo-by  I  of  Lro-by,  Stills, 
and  Nash  1  hired  a  pair  of  mildly  in- 
competent detective-  to  tail  Hud,  and 
Hud.  a  veteran  of  Special  Forces 
training  ami  V  ietnam,  loved  playing 
with  them.  Another  team  of  detec- 
tives followed  a  carefully  laid  trail 
deep  into  Texas,  where  they  con- 
verged on  a  building  they  were  sure 
wa-  the  factory  that  turner!  out  to  be 
a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
Another  hot  lead  sent  them  to  Kansas, 
where  they  routed  the  man  they  sus- 
pected was  the  Rubber  Dubber  from 
bed  at  1:00  A.M.  After  he'd  listened 
to  them  trying  to  serve  the  subpoena 


on  him,  he  ripped  it  into  shreds  and 
threw  them  in  jail  for  disturbing  the 
peace.  He  was  the  county  sheriff. 

Sudden  prosperity  took  its  toll 
on  Rubber  Dubber.  A  tru-ted  sales- 
man took  off  with  S30.000  worth  of 
record-,  which  he  sold  to  buy  heroin. 
A  fire  seriously  damaged  the  Oregon 
pressing  plant,  and  the  machinery 
that  was  saved  was  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles. A  rubber  swim  fin  press  was 
converted  into  a  record  press,  but 
none  of  the  machines  was  in  partic- 
ularly good  shape,  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand,  some  or- 
der- were  farmed  out  to  commercial 
pressing  plants.  And  in  Washington, 
D.C..  the  record  industry  was  working 
overtime  lobbying  for  new  re-trictive 
legislation  that  would  remove  the 
bootlegging  "threat"'  for  good. 

One  year  after  that  first  album 
had  crossed  my  desk,  1  was  back 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  had  left  Rolling 
Stone  and  was  running  around  with 
a  couple  of  friends  trying  to  start  a 
new  magazine.  Jack  Apache  lent  us 
his  apartment  to  use  as  home  base 
for  our  money-raising  venture,  and 
at  breakfast  one  morning,  he  picked 


Caroline  is  starving  to  death.  Slowly. 


Yes,  and  it's  happening  right  here  in 
the  U  S  A  Right  this  minute  as  you 
read  these  words.  Who's  Caroline? 
One  of  thousands  of  hungry  children 
throughout  the  rural  South  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  nourishment  so  severe 
it  affects  her  present  health  and  the 
development  of  her  mind  and  body 
In  the  words  of  a  white  Southern 
doctor  to  a  Senate  committee 
"Malnutrition  is  not  quite  what  we 
found;  the  boys  and  girls  were  hungry, 
weak,  in  pain,  sick  .  .  .  suffering  from 
hunger  and  disease  and,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  are  dying  from  them— 
which  is  exactly  what  starvation 
means." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  NAACP  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund  was  established  to 
do  something  about  this  critical  situ- 
ation. And  it's  working.  In  the  last 
three  years,  alone,  1 12,988  of  the 
neediest  people  have  been  assisted 
What's  more,  by  providing  the  money 
for  buying  Federal  food  stamps,  the 
food  purchasing  value  of  this 


NAACP 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUND, 

DEPT.  A80 

RADIO  CITY  STA  . 

M       'ORK,  N  Y,  10019 


assistance  has  multiplied  an  average 
of  nine-fold1 

Thus  your  tax-deductible  S10  con- 
tribution to  the  NAACP  Emergency 
Relief  Fund  buys  about  $90  worth  of 
urgently  needed  meat,  milk  and 
bread.  Just  $25  can  feed  a  large 
family  for  a  month! 

Please  help  by  sending  as  little  or 
as  much  as  you  can.  Today9 

Thank  you. 


up  a  copy  of  Billboard  and  turned  to 
the  LP  chart.  "Do  you  realize,"  he 
said,  "that  there's  not  one  artist  on  this 
whole  chart  that  we  haven't  already 
recorded  or  would  want  to  bother 
with  recording?"  I  knew  how  he  felt. 
The  ennui  that  was  sweeping  the  rec- 
ord business  I  and  still  is  )  was  one  of 
the  major  factors  leading  to  my  leav- 
ing Rolling  Stone.  Hud  and  Jack,  were 
stumped.  The  financial  situation  was 
getting  worse,  and  some  employees 
had  been  laid  off. 

Hut  Hud  was  still  an  idealist. 
Through  a  legitimate  record  produc- 
er, he  got  hold  of  a  record  by  an  un- 
derground newscaster  named  Scoop 
Nisker.  It  had  been  turned  down  by 
every  major  label,  and  the  osten- 
sible reason  was  difficulty  in  getting 
Peggy  Lee  to  sign  a  release  for  a  Na- 
tional Ouard  recruiting  spot  she  had 
done  which  Scoop  had  included  in  bis 
powerful  report  on  the  Kent  State 
shootings.  The  producer  arranged  for 
Hud  to  "steal"  the  master  tape,  the 
cover  art,  and  all  the  other  necessary 
items,  and  in  return  be  was  promised 
1.000  free  copies  of  the  album  and  an 
assurance  that  Scoop  would  be  treated 
like  any  other  Rubber  Dubber  artist. 
The  record  sold  well  around  San 
Francisco,  where  Scoop  broadcasted, 
and  the  producer  became  a  frequent 
and  vocal  defender  of  Bud  and  his 
activities. 

But  the  record  companies  had 
turned  the  heat  on.  Small  record 
stores  that  sold  bootlegs  began  to  get 
threats  and  visits  from  large  men  who 
claimed  to  represent  one  label  or  an- 
other. Several  of  Bud's  salesmen  were 
shot  at  in  the  streets.  Jack  Apache 
was  attacked  while  servicing  an  ac- 
count. Some  record  stores  were  told 
that  the  distributors  would  stop  selling 
them  records  if  they  continued  to 
stock  Rubber  Dubbers  but,  since  this 
was  clearly  illegal.  Bud  sent  out  a 
flyer  offering  legal  assistance  to  any 
store  able  to  prove  it  had  been  threat- 
ened. The  threats  stopped.  On  Au- 
gust 15,  1971,  the  Senate  passed  an 
interim  copyright  law.  It  gave  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  until  Febru- 
ary 15,  1972,  to  get  rid  of  all  their 
bootleg  records  and  tapes.  Bud  and 
Jack  started  living  on  the  phone,  try- 
ing to  sell  as  much  as  they  could  be- 
fore the  deadline. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  Somebody 
had  planted  an  informer  in  the  Dub- 
ber family,  and  they  had  just  about 
figured  out  who  he  was  when  word 
came  along  the  grapevine  that  they 
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should  be  expecting  a  bust  at  almost 
any  time.  On  September  9,  when  they 
bad  moved  almost  everything  of  val- 
ue out  of  the  office  ( three  of  their 
twenty-year-old  presses  were  dam- 
aged in  the  rush),  the  informer 
showed  up,  along  with  some  private 
detective-  from  the  Kinney  Corpora- 
tion I  owner  of  the  Warner  Brothers 
and  Atlantic  labels,  both  of  which 
bad  had  artists  Rubber  Dubbed)  and 
a  handful  of  I'.S.  marshals.  The 
Rubber  Dubber  lawyer  was  on  hand 
to  remind  the  employees  that  the 
anti-bootleg  law  didn't  go  into  effect 
until  February,  and  the  police  booked 
seventeen  John  and  Jane  Does.  A.few 
days  later  in  court,  the  judge  threw 
out  all  the  cbarges  and  demanded  that 
the  officers  return  the  boxes  and  emp- 
ty album  covers  they'd  confiscated. 

But  the  bust  had  had  an  effect. 
Hud  was  demoralized.  True,  O.J.,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  employees,  had 
gone  over  to  Warner  Brothers  that 
next  day  and  stamped  the  Rubber 
Dubber  trademark  all  over  the  fresh- 
ly painted  walls  of  the  executive 
men's  room,  but  the  spirit  of  the  ven- 
ture w  a>  gone.  Two  weeks  later,  Bud's 
wife  and  one  of  his  friends  ran  off 
together.  What  had  started  out  as  fun 
had  grown  ugly.  And  one  of  Bud's 
rules  was:  when  it  stops  being  fun, 
stop  doing  it. 

So  he  did.  By  the  time  they  would 
have  been  felons,  not  a  trace  of  Rub- 
ber Dubber  existed.  I  called  Bud  the 
day  the  law  went  into  effect  to  ask 
him  what  went  wrong.  "I  think  we 
let  the  means  overshadow  the  ends, 
and  I  don't  think  that  should  have 
happened.  Something  gets  that  big, 
though,  and  it  just  gets  out  of  hand. 
But  I  don't  really  believe  that  we  got 
busted  for  making  records  of  live  con- 
certs of  rock-and-roll  groups,  you 
know.  I  don't  believe  that's  what  got 
them  so  uptight.  They  were  just  angry 
because  we  found  a  way  to  make  cap- 
italism do  something  it  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  do.  And  we  had  fun  doing 
it.  And  that's  what  made  them  mad. 
Look  at  the  face  on  your  average  ex- 
ecutive. He  knows  that  making  mon- 
ey shouldn't  be  fun,  and  that's  why 
he  can't  talk  to  his  kids." 

"Do  you  plan  on  doing  anything 
like  this  again?"  I  asked. 

"Sure." 

"Any  idea  what?" 

"Not  really.  I  need  time  to  digest 
all  this.  But  I  learned  a  lot  about  who 
is  your  brother  and  who  isn't  and 
about  the  limits  of  greed.  One  of 


these  days,  though,  you'll  hear  about 
something,  or  see  something  in  a 
store,  or  read  about  something,  and 
you'll  think  'Jeez,  I  wonder  .  .  .  '  No. 
I  ain't  givin'  up  yet." 

OVER  A  YEAR  PASSED.  I  began  to 
notice  that  more  and  more  non- 
commercial record  labels  were  spring- 
ing up.  The  Rounder  Records  Collec- 
tive, located  at  0.")  Park  Street,  Somer-j 
ville,  Mass.  02143,  specializes  in  folk 
music.  The  People's  Music  Works! 
started  in  very  much  the  same  spirit! 
as  Rubber  Dubber,  but  these  enter- 
prising folks — about  150  of  them— 
went  the  extra  step  and  wrote  and 
performed  the  music  on  their  rec- 
ords themselves.  The  result  was  two 
of  last  year's  very  best  records,  W elt- 
schmertzen  and  The  School,  which 
made  several  critics'  "best"  lists, 
t  The  PMW  is  suffering  some  real 
hard  times,  so  if  you'd  like  to  hear 
these  mini-masterpieces,  you  can  get] 
both  of  them  for  $5  from  220-01 
Hempstead  Avenue,  Queens  Village,! 
N.Y.  11429.)  The  New  Music  DistriJ 
bution  Service  was  formed  out  of  the! 
Jazz  Composer's  Orchestra  to  distribj 
ute  the  plethora  of  musician-owned 
labels  (  including  the  People's  Music 
Works  I  coming  out  of  the  jazz  and 
avant-garde  scene.  Their  catalogue 
lists  hundreds  of  records,  and  is 
available  from  New  Music  Distribu- 
tion Service,  6  West  95  Street,  Newi 
York,  N.Y.  10024.  In  Minneapolis. 
Sweet  Jane  Records  put  out  an  album' 
that  came  with  extensive  notes  on  the 
economics  of  recording,  distribution.; 
and  various  other  technicalities — 
everything  you  need  to  know,  in  fact: 
except  the  titles  of  the  songs! 

Meanwhile,  Bud  showed  up  not' 
long  ago  with  the  records  that  hadf 
been  seized  last  year,  and  we  spent  a< 
day  trying  to  unload  them  in  Sarf 
Francisco.  He  was  looking  fine,  and 
he  had  a  new  wife  "who  comes  with 
a  free  six-year-old  daughter  throwrt 
into  the  deal."  They  were  quite  con- 
tent, and  had  purchased  a  ranch  up 
north  somewhere.  "I'll  be  glad  to  see 
the  last  of  these  bastards,"  he  grunt-1 
ed  as  we  lugged  a  box  of  records  into 
Moe's  Bookstore  on  Berkeley's  Tele- 
graph Avenue.  Pretty  soon  he  had. 
and  as  we  drove  away,  he  suggested 
I  visit  him  at  his  new  place.  "You 
know,"  he  said  before  he  left  for  the 
trip  north,  "it's  pretty  quiet  up  there. 
He  flashed  me  a  meaningful  look 
"Know  what  I  mean?" 


Come  for 

the  festival  season 


n  Japan  you  ionic  upon  festivals 
iverywhere.  Each  colored  by  Us  own 
Jeli)',l)iiul  legend,  c  !andle  hi  lantei  ns 
loat  on  a  quiet  stream.  Elegant  pag 
eants  commemorate  a  page  ol  local 
tistory.  Whole  villages  turn  out  on 
'.laiade.  Traditionally  dressed  chil- 
dren ih. mk  animals  foi  theii  fur  with 
sifts  of  food. 

Dr  perhaps  you'll  discover  a  tiny 
street   I. in    around  the  comet  from 
/our  new  western  style  hotel.  Big  oi 
small,  you're  ho unil  to  si)', 111  a  i  elehra 
ion  almost  any  day  in  |apan.  Willi 

ostumes  and  customs  from  anothei 
•ra.  In  delif.htlul  ( ontrasl  to  the  bus 

liii)',  present . 

t's  all  p. ii i  ol  the  <  harm  ol  visit ing 

apan,   where  t  he  old   and    the  new 

tappily  blend,  Travel  by  luxurious  jet 

O  a  town  where  lime  stands  slill  and 


the  houses  aie  festooned  with  bright 
streamers  foi  the  ancient  Summer 
Star  festival. 

Stay  m  .1  r/th  century  ryokctn  (inn) 
and  enjoy  ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast. 
Feast  youi  eyes  on  .hops  loaded  with 
cameras,  pearls,  silks.  Indulge  in  a 


Unique  hart  seal  with  your  own  name 

delicately  engraved  in  (apanese  chat 
a<  tei  s  <  >i  jusl  down  the  street,  join 

llie  owner  ol  the  tiny  antique  shop  in 

tea  and  sweel  senbei  ( rackers  before 
he  shows  you  his  treasures. 

For  the  festivals  aren't  the  only  thing 
that's  old  in  [apan.  So  is  the  tradition 
of  hospitality.  You'll  feel  as  welcome 
as  a  personal  guesl  wherever  you  go. 


Ask  your  travel  agenl  about  whats 
happening  in  lapan  i his  yeai .  and 
ai  i  ange  to  be  a  part  ol  ii .  And  as!  us 
foi  out  1 1  ee  new  edition  ol  "Youi 
Guide  to  Japan'.'  rhen  pack  youi  bags 
and  prepare  for  a  real  holiday 

every  day. 

JAI'AN  NAIIONA1    IOUHIM  (  )  II  ( .  A  N  I  /  A I  I  <  1 N 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Yor  k  L0020 
(33  No.  Michigan  Ave  ,  Chicago  60601 
i  120  <  ommerce  Street,  I  >allas  75201 
L737  Post  Street,  S.m  Francisco  94115 
27  West  7th  Street,  I  os  Angeles  90017 
109  Kaiulani  Avenue,  I  lonolulu  96815 
L65  I  Iniversity  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5H  3B8. .also  in  Mexico  City  and 
Sao  Paulo,  lapan  is  the  new  favorite 

for    inleiiialional    (onlcreiKCS  and 

conventions,  too,  I  el  us  help  you  wiih 
youi  plans 


It  lasts  all  year  in  Japan 


Less  than  1%  of  the  world's  water 

is  fit  to  drink. 


General  Electric  is  doing 
something  about  it. 

With  a  new  way  to 
keep  watch  on  the 
world's  entire  water 
supply. 

With  equipment  to 
keep  water  from 
becoming  polluted. 

With  ways  to  help 
industry  safeguard  our 
water  resources. 


.More  than  707<  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  with 
water. 

But,  of  all  this  water,  only 
about  r/<  is  fresh.  And  much  of 
that  is  already  polluted. 

That's  why  we  have  to 
preserve  the  water  we  have. 
General  Electric  is  working  to 
help  do  it.  With  new  technology. 

One  example  is  ERTS.  The 
Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite  GE  built  for  NASA'. 

The  ERTS  satellite  scans 
every  inch  of  the  U.S.  and 
takes  pictures  of  the  earth 
from  570  miles  in  space.  It 
passes  over  each  point  every  18 
days.  So  it  can  spot  deterioration 
in  water  conditions.  While 
there's  still  time  to  correct  it. 

GE  equipment  is  also 
providing  some  down-to-earth 
answers  to  water  pollution. 
At  Lake  Tahoe,  for  instance. 

Move  away  from  the  shore 
and  the  water  is  so  clear  you 
can  see  over  100  feet  deep.  In 
fact,  you  can  drink  the  water 
from  deep  in  the  lake. 

The  people  who  live  there 
wanted  to  keep  it  that  way. 
So  they  built  one  of  the  world's 
most  advanced  sewage 
treatment  systems  at  South 


Lake  Tahoe . .  .with  GE  motors 
and  controls  as  an  important 
part  of  the  system. 

The  water  from  this  system 
is  sparkling  clear.  But,  to  take 
no  chances,  the  water  is 
pumped  over  a  nearby 
mountain  to  form  a  new  lake 
for  fishing  and  recreation. 

There's  another  problem  in 
preserving  the  water  we  have 
. . .industrial  pollution. 

GE  equipment  is  being 
used  by  industry  for  that.  One 
example  is  at  GE's  new 
appliance  manufacturing 
center  in  Columbia,  Md. 

A  special  problem  there 
was  to  protect  fish  and 
shellfish.  So  GE  built  one  of 
the  world's  largest  systems  of 
its  kind  to  meet  Maryland 
standards  and  remove 
industrial  chemicals  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gallons  of  waste  water  daily.  1 

GE  is  working  to  help 
preserve  our  water  resources. 
Because  if  we  run  out  of  water, 
we're  all  out  of  business. 

Progress  for  People. 


GENERAL  ©  ELECTRIC 


COUNTERSIGNS 


A  TALE  TOLD  BY  SCHEHERAZADE 


In  the  article  on  page  42,  Christo- 
pher T.  Rand  lends  substance  to  the 
unhappy  suspicion  that  the  oil  "cri- 
s-is"  might  be  an  apparition  in  a  far- 
off  desert.  He  doesn  t  deny  that  many 
people  will  find  it  difficult  to  buy  gas 
or  heating  oil  this  winter,  but  he  sug- 
gests that  their  difficulties  will  have 
little  to  do  with  the  news  from  the 
Middle  East.  He  discusses  only  one 
phase  of  the  crisis,  but  that  phase  of 
it  I  the  malevolent  Arabs  visiting  the 
scourge  of  Islam  on  the  infidel  na- 
tions of  the  West)  is  more  or  less 
necessary  to  the  rest  of  the  public  ex- 
I  planation.  if  the  Arabian  apparition 
proves  to  be  chimerical,  then  the  oth- 
I  er  phases  of  the  crisis  might  also  de- 
I  pend  on  self-interested  prophecy  and 
I  fanciful  inventions.  Instead  of  a  tale 
I  told  by  Scheherazade  the  crisis  would 
I  resolve  into  another  of  the  squalid 
stories  that  characterize  the  JNixon 
Administration's  dealings  with  any 
other  industry  rich  enough  to  afford 
the  politics.  Every  now  and  then  the 
appropriate  lobby  sponsors  a  food 
crisis,  or  a  housing  crisis,  or  a  trans- 
portation crisis.  The  bad  news  makes 
[  the  papers  for  a  number  of  weeks  or 
months,  and  when  the  crisis  passes, 
usually  without  benefit  of  headlines, 
everything  remains  as  before  except 
that  the  prices  have  gone  up.  Ten 
[years  later  an  obscure  historian  wins 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  by  writing  a  book  in 
I  which  he  shows  that  the  crisis  really 
had  to  do  with  a  deceptive  system  of 
I  government    price    supports  rather 
ilithan  with  a  shortage  of  whatever  it 
I  was  that  seemed  to  be  absent. 

It  is  more  expedient  to  blame  mis- 
I  fortune  on  a  secret  and  unseen  en- 
lemy  instead  of  on  one's  own  clumsy 
[greed,  and  so  the  Arabs  take  the  rap 
I  for  what  conceivably  could  be  a  mat- 


ter of  domestic  incompetence.  The 
Arabian  embargoes  no  doubt  com- 
plicate the  logistics,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  oil  crisis  arises  from  cir- 
cumstances comparable  to  those  that 
brought  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  required 
the  Congressional  rescue  of  Litton 
Industries  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation.  The  present  shortages 
most  severely  affect  the  supply  of 
residual  fuels  used  by  heavy  indus- 
try. A  sizable  percentage  of  the  new 
demand  was  incurred  by  numerous 
plants  shifting  last  year  from  coal 
to  oil.  Either  the  oil  industry  didn't 
anticipate  the  extent  of  the  new  de- 
mand, or  it  was  reluctant  to  subtract 
refining  capacity  from  the  profitable 
manufacture  of  lighter  and  more  ex- 
pensive fuels. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  indus- 
try's lobbyists  are  now  in  Washing- 
ton proclaiming  visions  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. Using  the  excuse  of  "a  na- 
tional emergency''  they  ask  for  con- 
cessions— the  Alaska  pipeline;  the 
deregulation  of  natural  gas;  licenses 
to  drill  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  etc.— 
and  in  this  there  is  the  sadness  of 
lost  opportunity. 

A  majority  of  citizens  responded 
to  the  news  of  crisis  with  remarkable 
goodwill.  Not  only  did  they  appear 
to  accept  the  possibility  of  ration- 
ing, but  they  also  seemed  to  accept  it 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  relief,  as  if 
they  were  sick  of  affluence.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  United 
States  has  conducted  its  business  ac- 
cording to  a  principle  that  might  be 
described  as  the  least  for  the  most — 
100,000  tons  of  bombs  to  kill  twenty- 
four  Vietnamese  peasants,  automo- 
bile engines  that  convert  only  30  per- 
cent of  their  heat  into  energy,  2,000 


acres  of  strip-mined  hillsides  to  pro- 
vide air  conditioning  in  all-night  car 
washes.  A  practical  man  presumably 
finds  this  kind  of  accounting  waste- 
ful and  deranged.  It  contradicts  what 
he  knows  about  his  own  resources 
and  his  own  life,  in  which  all  things 
are  finite  and  of  limited  duration; 
if  he  is  thoughtful  he  suspects  a  con- 
fidence trick  at  the  end  of  which  he 
will  be  asked  to  pay  the  ruinous  costs 
hidden  in  the  small  print. 

T 

1  he  natural  world  operates  on  a 
principle  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
the  American  economy,  and  it  is  this 
principle  ( the  most  for  the  least ) 
that  governs  the  working  of  the  heart 
muscle,  the  construction  of  a  coral 
reef,  or  the  transformation  of  a  cat- 
erpillar into  a  butterfly.  This  same 
principle  also  seems  likely  to  govern 
the  economics  of  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury— by  necessity  rather  than  by 
political  choice,  and  because  the  in- 
ternational markets  will  need  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity  rather  than  one  of  abun- 
dance. The  change  of  attitude  is  im- 
plicit in  the  oil  crisis,  whether  real 
or  chimerical,  but  the  sponsors  of 
the  event  do  not  choose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  fortune.  To  an 
audience  willing  to  believe  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraint  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  salesmen  temporarily  sold 
out  of  a  successful  item.  Instead  of 
talking  about  reduced  demands  for 
energy,  they  talk  about  "crash  pro- 
grams," about  huge  capital  invest- 
ments for  exploration,  about  the  de- 
velopment of  shale  oil,  deepwater 
ports,  and  coal  gasification.  It  is  this 
misjudgment  that  constitutes  the 
worst  of  the  crisis.  — L.H.L. 
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( Ihristopher  T.  Rand 


THE  ARABIAN  FANTASY 


Christopher  T.  Hand  is 
a  Middle  East  specialist 
who  has  worked  for 
Standard  Oil  oj  Cali- 
fornia and  Occidental 
f'etroleum.  He  has 
translated  Arabic  and 
Persian  materials  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  is  now 
writing  a  book  entitled 
Oil  and  tin-  Muslim 
Kasl 


A  dissenting  view  of  the  oil  crisis 


T»HE  PRESENT  CALAMITY  of  the  oil  or  energy 
crisis  lias  become  widely  accepted  as  an  arti- 
cle of  the  popular  faith.  Everybody  talks  about 
tlie  cri>i>  as  if  it  were  the  implacable  nemesis 
from  which  no  man  can  escape,  and  if  every- 
body says  so  I  not  only  the  major  oil  companies, 
but  also  the  environmentalists,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, and  the  citizen  unable  to  heat  his  house  I, 
then  it  must  be  true.  What  other  misfortune 
could  possibly  explain  the  higher  prices  for  gas- 
oline and  the  sudden  shortage  of  winter  fuel? 
Dor-  not  the  United  States  possess  vast  natural 
resource-  and  an  incomparable  genius  for  capi- 
tal formation  and  technological  invention?  If 
so,  how  else  could  it  have  been  ensnared  in  the 
present  crisis  unless  through  the  machinations 
of  dv  and  resentful  Arabs? 

for  the  past  few  years,  the  major  oil  compa- 


•  * 
■ 


nit  -  have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  ad- 
vertising a  vision  of  the  apocalypse.  The  Octo- 
ber  war  between  some  Arabs  and  all  Israelis 
seerried  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  vision.  The 
embargoes  placed  on  Arab  oil  shipments  to  the 
I  nited  States  and  the  Netherlands,  together  with 
unilateral  price  raises  and  threats  of  reduced 
production,  provoked  a  further  outpouring  of 
oil  industry  bulletins  announcing  the  approach 
of  an  energy  crisis  akin  to  the  millennial  scourge 
of  Huns  from  die  Asiatic  steppes.  The  bulletins1 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  proper  authorities' 
in  Washington,  and  they  have  been  amplified  in 
die  hollow  echo  chamber  of  the  national  press. 

The  official  broadcasts  resolve  into  variations' 
of  what  might  be  called  the  Arabian  fantasy,  j 
The  editorial  writers — unchallenged  but  not  en- 
couraged by  company  spokesmen  -explain  that  • 
the  Arab  states  I  principally  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku-  \ 
wait,  Libya,  Iraq,  and  Iran"  ),  control  the  bulk] 
of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves,  and  that  they  t 
have  become  rich  beyond  all  reason  or  under- 
standing. The  demagogues  among  them  enter- 1| 
tain  radical  and  dangerous  political  ideas  about 
the  sanctity  of  Western  economic  interests,  and  N 
they  refuse  to  recover  their  oil  in  ways  conve- 
nient to  the  major  international  oil  companies.  In 
their  more  ominous  moments  they  threaten  to 
shut  down  the  flow  of  oil  unless  the  Western 
nations  accede  to  their  demands  against  Israel. 
The  Western  nations  must  prepare  for  the  worst, 
and  the  worst  undoubtedly  will  be  expensive. 
Thus,  the  need  for  rationing  and  higher  costs  to 
the  consumer. 


What  energy  crisis? 

although  sufficient  to  its  melodramatic 
/V  purpose,  the  prevailing  rhetoric  fails  to  an- 
swer a  number  of  awkward  questions,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  October  war  has  come  and 
gone.  Few  people  point  out  that  in  the  past  year 
the  major  oil  companies  have  reported  enor- 

*  Although  Iran  is  not  properly  an  Arah  country,  on 
the  reasonable  ground  that  Iranians  don't  understand 
Arabic  and  show  little  interest  in  anything  Arabian, 
the  producers  of  the  Arabian  fantasy  find  it  con- 
venient to  refer  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  geographical 
and  political  unity. 


/  tale  told  hv  Scheherazade 
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mous  profits,  or  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  policy 
of  generous  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,"  or  that  they  appear  to  get 
along  quite  successfully  with  even  the  most  radi- 
cal of  Arab  governments.  Worse,  virtually  no- 
body explains  that  the  energy  crisis  is  a  crisis 
taking  place  in  time  future  rather  than  time 
present. 

Even  October's  war  was  not  the  vengeful  up- 
rising against  the  West  that  the  American  infor- 
mation media  represented  it  to  be.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  the  Arabs  stopped  virtually  all 
criticism  of  American  action  or  policy.  Arab 
officials  did  not  claim  that  American  troops  or 
pilots  participated  in  the  war;  Beirut  newspa- 
pers, even  while  publishing  photographs  of 
bombed-out  buildings  in  Damascus,  quoted  the 
Lebanese  premier  to  the  effect  that  America  had 
informed  him  that  it  would  make  the  necessary 
efforts  to  ensure  Lebanese  security  against  Is- 
rael. King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  had  already 
upped  Aramco's  production  by  a  million  barrels 
a  day  during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
thus  allowing  him  to  reduce  production  when 
the  war  began  and  still  retain  normal  supply 
levels  for  the  year.  The  war  has  created  a  few 
problems  with  the  logistics  of  oil  supply,  but 
these  have  aggravated  the  American  public  more 
than  they  have  inconvenienced  American  oil 
companies.  For  the  time  being,  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  oil  far  exceeds  the  world's  demand,  and  so 
the  crisis  must  be  discerned  in  a  network  of  the- 
oretical lines  converging  at  imaginary  points  in 
time  future.  The  oil  companies  therefore  project 
a  rate  of  increasing  demand  for  oil,  and  then 
they  project  a  rate  of  declining  supply."'  "'  When 
these  two  lines  intersect,  presumably  in  the  early 
1980s,  the  actual  crisis  ( as  opposed  to  the  ab- 
stract or  hypothetical  crisis )  will  be  unloosed 
upon  an  innocent  and  law-abiding  world. 

This  is  what  the  oil  companies  tell  the  public, 
not  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  the  case. 
In  the  Middle  East  they  play  the  part  of  middle- 
men rather  than  principals,  and  in  their  various 
dealings,  both  with  the  Arabs  and  with  each 
other,  they  display  the  devious  cunning  that 
characterizes  the  dealings  of  middlemen  in  any 
trade.  The  instability  of  Arab  politics  once 
frightened  them  (so  much  money  invested  in 
such  unsafe  places,  etc.),  but  after  the  Arab- 

*  The  Nixon  Administration  in  1973  had  eased  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  oil,  con- 
sented to  increases  in  domestic  prices  of  gasoline  and 
heating  fuels,  encouraged  the  clearing  away  of  legal 
obstacles  to  the  building  of  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 
argued  for  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  traded  in 
interstate  commerce. 

**  The  two  most  often  quoted  authorities  on  either 
side  of  the  prophecy  are  Professor  M.  A.  Adelman  of 
MIT  and  Walter  J.  Levy,  an  economist  often  em- 
ployed by  the  major  oil  companies.  Professor  Adel- 
man foresees  a  vast  surplus,  and  Mr.  Levy  foresees 
an  equally  vast  emptiness. 


Israeli  war  of  1967  and  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  they  began  to  understand  this  instability 
as  a  chronic  condition  much  less  harmful  than 
it  seemed.  They  found  that  they  could  bear  the 
cost  of  shipping  oil  around  Africa  instead  of 
through  the  Suez  Canal;  and  the  construction  of 
supertankers,  as  well  as  the  hurried  discovery  of 
new  reserves  in  the  North  Sea  and  Prudhoe  Bay, 
Alaska,  obliged  them  to  become  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  Arabs.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the 
inventory  of  the  world's  available  fuel  has  been 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  even  when 
measured  against  the  annual  rise  in  the  rate  of 
the  world's  consumption.  The  inventory  has  be- 
come so  extensive  that  it  has  become  a  luxury, 
or  at  best  a  waste  of  time,  for  most  people  to 
worry  about  it.f 

The  oil  corrfpanies  obviously  worry  about  it, 
but  their  worries  have  to  do  not  so  much  with 
the  supply  of  oil  as  with  the  cost  at  which  they 

f  The  discoveries  of  new  reserves  had  been  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  consumption  even  before  the  Nixon 
Administration's  generous  grants  to  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  last  spring.  Aside  from  the  discoveries  in 
Alaska  and  the  North  Sea,  the  oil  companies  also 
have  found  satisfying  quantities  of  oil  off  the  shores 
of  Indonesia,  in  Ecuador  and  Australia,  in  Nigeria, 
Brunei,  Cabinda,  and  Gabon.  Production  has  been 
expanding  offshore  Louisiana  and  offshore  California; 
onshore  California,  the  5  billion  barrels  at  Elk  Hills 
remain  virtually  intact. 


"The  consumer 
should  wonder 
why  the  oil  com- 
panies sell  gaso- 
line wholesale 
at  21  cents  a 
gallon  when  it 
costs  them  only 
4  cents  a  gallon 
to  provide  it." 
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can  trade  it.  It  is  the  disparity  between  these 
two  concerns  that  gives  rise  to  the  convenient 
tnisperception  ol  the  oil  crisis.  Anybod)  who 
hopes  to  make  sense  of  the  present  confusion 
must  hear  in  mind  three  primary  facts: 

( 1 )  There  is  a  tremendous  volume  of  oil  in 
the  worhl.  (The  oil  companies  publish  decep- 
tively conservative  figures  on  this  subject;  as  an 
example,  British  Petroleum  in  197]  estimated 
the  proven  world  reserves  at  about  641  billion 
barrels;  figuring  on  an  annual  consumption  rate 
of  18  billion  barrels,  this  leaves  enough  for  at 
least  thirty  years.) 

(2)  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  oil  and  the  price  at 
it  hich  it  sells. 

(3)  The  inhibitions  against  vengeful  political 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  suppliers  depend  not  so 
much  on  fear  of  military  reprisals  as  they  do  on 
the  implications  of  facts  1  and  2. 


The  fact  of  volume  is  the  easiest  to  estab- 
ish.The  largest  reservoirs  of  oil  in  the  world 
are  those  in  Saudi  Arabia  (at  least  160  billion 
barrels)  and  those  in  Iran  (at  least  100  billion 
barrels).  Between  them  these  two  nations  pos- 
sess the  bulk  of  the  oil  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
dominate  the  entire  subject  of  Middle  Kastern 
oil.  They  lie  opposite  one  another  across  about 
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half  the  length  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  they 
have  little  in  common  except  a  mutual  distrust. 
The  majority  of  people  in  Iran  speak  Persian  or 
Turkish;  they  know  Arabic  only  as  a  sacred 
language,  and  they  have  virtually  no  relations  of 
any  kind  with  the  Arab  world.  The  oil  reserves 
in  both  countries  have  been  developed  and  ex- 
ploited by  two  combinations  of  Western  oil 
companies,  the  combination  in  Iran  being 
known  as  "the  Consortium,"  and  the  one  in 
Saudi  Arabia  as  "Aramco."  The  seven  major  oil 
companies  ( British  Petroleum,  Royal  Dutch 
Shell,  Texaco,  Mobil,  Exxon,  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Gulf)  take  part  in  both  combina- 
tions,-and  it's  because  of  these  partnerships  that 
they' dominate  the  international  oil  trade.* 

Although  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  contrib- 
ute a  huge  volume  of  oil  to  the  market,  the  oil 
companies  choose  to  give  much  more  publicity 
to  the  reserves  in  Saudi  Arabia.  They  imply 
that  if  only  they  could  be  assured  of  access  to 
the  Saudi  Arabian  fields,  then  they  would  feel 
far  more  secure  about  the  reserves  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  As  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
Saudi  Arabian  oil,  consider,  for  example,  the 
Ghawar  field;  roughly  155  miles  long  and  in 
some  places  22  miles  wide,  this  field  still  con- 
tains as  much  oil  as  has  ever  been  consumed  in 
the  I  nited  States. 

The  Iranian  fields  contain  comparable 
amounts  of  oil,  but  the  oil  companies  prefer  to 
underestimate  their  volume.  The  various  spokes- 
men usually  explain  that  Iranian  production  has 
been  declining,  that  it  has  passed  its  maturity, 
that  it  never  will  exceed  8  million  barrels  a  day. 
This  may  be  true  of  the  smaller  fields  that  have 
been  onstream  since  the  1930s,  but  there  are 
other  fields  yet  to  achieve  full  production  and 
a  number  of  enormous  fields,  discovered  in  the 
past  decade  or  so,  that  have  yet  to  be  tapped. 
The  largest  mature  fields  are  those  of  Agha  Jari 
and  Gach  Saran,  which,  although  immense,  have 
no  more  than  about  forty-five  wells,  spaced 
much  farther  apart  than  wells  in  American 
fields;  many  of  these  wells  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  100,000  barrels  a  day.  Other  enormous 
fields  recently  have  been  brought  onstream  at 
Marun,  Ahvaz,  Binak,  Karanj,  and  Bibi  Haki- 
meh — each  one  of  them  as  large  as  any  field  in 
the  United  States.  Equally  large  fields  remain 
"on  hold"  at  Mansuri,  Kilur  Karim,  Golkhari, 
Ab  Teymur,  and  Susangerd. 

The  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  also  conceal 
at  least  one  immense  accumulation  of  oil,  in 

*  Each  of  the  five  American  companies  owned  a  7 
percent  share  in  Iran's  Consortium.  Although  Iran 
"nationalized"  its  oil  production  in  1973,  the  same 
companies  draw  the  same  volume  of  oil  from  the  same 
fields.  With  the  exception  of  Gulf,  the  same  companies 
also  own  the  major  shares  of  Aramco,  currently  pro- 
ducing about  7.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  As  a 
consolation  of  sorts,  Gulf  owns  three-eighths  of  the 
Kuwait  Oil  Company. 


lat  is  known  as  the  Fereydoon-Marjan  field, 
le  Iranians  and  the  Saudis  share  the  field,  but 
)tential  production  in  only  the  Iranian  half  of 
at  Fereydoon,  has  been  estimated  at  1  mil- 
m  barrels  a  day."'  A  number  of  people  in  the 
1  business  assess  the  reserves  of  the  entire 
ild  at  about  30  billion  barrels. 


|"»HE  OIL  companies  do  not  like  talk  about  in- 
Lcreasing  production  in  Iran  because  it  is  more 
:pensive  than  increasing  production  in  Saudi 
rabia.  Before  the  Tehran  and  Tripoli  price 
jreements  in  late  1970  and  early  1971,  the 
•mpanies  figured  the  per  barrel  profit  on  Saudi 
rabian  oil  at  between  50  and  53  cents  a  barrel; 

1  Iran  the  comparable  figure  was  between  43 
id  45  cents  a  barrel  for  crude  oil  of  the  same 
>ecific  gravity.  The  oil  pumped  out  of  the 
ound  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
orld  for  its  volume.  It  costs  4.6  cents  a  barrel, 
r  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  gallon,  to  load  into  a 
nker.  Although  Iranian  wells  individually  pro- 
uce  twice  as  much  oil  a  day,  it  costs  roughly 

2  cents  a  barrel  to  load  into  a  tanker.  The  Iran- 
n  wells  are  more  distant  from  water  than 
lose  in  Saudi  Arabia;  the  pipelines  cross  raoun- 
in  ranges  rather  than  flat  sand,  and  the  "drive" 
rovided  by  the  water  latent  under  the  oil  reser- 
oirs  is  generally  not  as  great  in  Iran  as  it  is  in 
audi  Arabia. 

Which  probably  explains  why  the  oil  com- 
anies  prefer  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the 
onders  of  Saudi  Arabia.  They  say  that  only  in 
-audi  Arabia  can  production  be  raised  to  20 
lillion  barrels  a  day,  and  then  they  go  on  to 
'evelop  the  terrible  fantasy  about  King  Faisal 
uddenly  deciding  to  quit  the  business  if  he 
oesnt  find  his  customers  congenial. 

But  Faisal  continues  to  raise  production 
henever  he  can  do  so,  and  the  fantasy  omits  a 
imple  calculation  in  arithmetic.  If,  for  instance, 
he  oil  companies  hold  their  offtake  in  Iran  to  8 
lillion  barrels  a  day  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
rease  their  offtake  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  20  mil- 
ion  barrels  a  day,  they  will  save  about  8 
ents  a  barrel  on  every  barrel  produced  in 
5audi  Arabia  instead  of  in  Iran.  Divided  by  two 
or  tax  purposes,  and  multiplied  by  12  million 
>arrels  a  day  by  365  days  in  the  year,  the  oil 
ompanies  achieve  an  annual  saving  of  $165 
nillion.  This  is  precisely  what  they  are  in  busi- 
ness to  do. 

*  The  concession  to  Fereydoon  does  not  belong  to 
flie  Consortium.  It  is  shared  by  the  Iranian  govern- 
nent  and  an  "independent,"  Standard  Oil  Company 
>f  Indiana.  To  wonder  why  Standard  of  Indiana  and 
Vramco,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  have  chosen 
not  to  draw  oil  from  the  field  is  to  raise  the  possibility 
»f  a  deal.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Aramco  partners 
•ould  be  supplying  Standard  of  Indiana  with  crude 
•ail  at  cut-rate  prices  in  return  for  Standard's  willing- 
ness to  forestall  operations  in  Iran. 


A  question  of  profits 


IT  is  this  kind  OF  calculation  that  illumi- 
nates the  difference  between  the  oil-company 
definition  of  a  crisis  and  the  connotations  ordi- 
narily attributed  to  the  same  word  by  people 
who  buy  gas  or  heating  fuel.  The  companies  de- 
fine crisis  not  in  terms  of  available  resources 
but,  rather,  in  terms  of  when  those  resources  can 
be  delivered,  in  what  quantities,  and  at  what 
cost.  The  illusion  of  crisis  helps  them  to  exact 
further  concessions  from  alarmed  politicians  in 
Washington.  If  the  crisis  can  be  presented  as  a 
national  emergency,  then  how  can  the  patriotic 
Senator  refuse  to  grant  hurried  permits  for  drill- 
ing off  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  alleviating  pollu- 
tion controls,  for  whatever  might  hasten  the 
delivery  of  energy  to  a  suffering  electorate? 


BY  the  early  1950s,  the  oil  companies  and 
the  oil-producing  nations  had  established  a 
protected  market  that  has  now  begun  to  collapse. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  oil  companies  clearly 
understood  that  their  dealings  with  the  volatile 
rulers  of  the  Middle  East  (or,  indeed,  with  the 
rulers  of  any  oil-producing  state,  such  as  Mexico 
or  Venezuela  )  could  easily  deteriorate  into  bitter 
disputes.  They  accepted  the  Middle  East's  tra- 
ditional aversion  to  the  West,  and  they  assumed 


"The  oil  inven- 
tory has  become 
so  extensive  that 
it  has  become  a 
waste  of  time  for 
most  people  to 
worry  about  it." 
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that  Arabs  could  be  extremely  difficult  people 
with  whom  to  bargain;  they  further  assumed 
that  this  unpleasantness  sooner  or  later  was 
bound  to  make  itself  manifest,  no  matter  what 
the  pretext.  The  companies,  therefore,  hoped  to 
limit  all  negotiations  to  matters  having  nothing 
to  do  with  politics.  They  chose  to  wall  them- 
selves off  from  the  communities  in  which  they 
operated,  and  they  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  social  or  political  concerns  that  threatened  to 
provoke  unseemly  incidents.  \\  ith  this  strategy 
in  mind,  the  oil  companies  confined  their  dis- 
cussions to  relatively  small  fiscal  points  within 
a  narrowly  legalistic  context.  Oil  negotiation  in 
the  Middle  Kast  over  the  past  twenty  years  thus 
became  a  continuous  debate  over  such  points  as 
royalty  expensing,  acceleration  of  tax  payments, 
gravity  allowances,  rates  of  depreciation,  port 
and  customs  duties,  marketing  allowances,  and 
allowances  for  the  devaluation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. An  entire  chapter  of  the  recent  history 
could  be  written  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
forty-degree  Zakum  oil  should  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  thirty-seven-degree  L  mm  Shaif  oil. 
These  questions  often  involved  millions  of  dol- 
lar-, but  they  rarely  touched  on  soc  ial  or  politi- 
cal events  taking  place  beyond  the  compounds 
of  the  oil  installations. 

In  return  for  this  convenience,  the  Middle 
Eastern  governments  received  munificent  royal- 
ties, also  known  as  "economic  rents,'"  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  oil  and  the  price  at  which  it  could  be 
sold.  The  companies  could  afford  to  pay  these 
rents  because,  by  paying  large  sums  of  money  to 
Middle  Kastern  governments,  they  could  run 
their  operations  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
at  a  low  rate  of  profit,  or  even  at  an  apparent 
lo—.  They  could  also  avoid  paying  taxes  to  the 
I  nited  States  government.  The  companies  in- 
sisted  on  only  one  condition:  that  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  refer  to  these  payments  as 
"taxes"  rather  than  as  "royalties."  Before 
World  War  II,  and  in  most  places  until  about 
1950  or  1951,  the  Middle  Eastern  governments 
earned  a  royalty  of  from  12  to  18  cents  a  barrel. 
The  rulers  were  content  with  this  arrangement 
until  they  discovered  that  their  oil  sold  for  at 
least  six  times  that  price  on  the  world  market. 
By  the  middle  1950s,  various  political  figures  in 
the  Arab  world  began  to  understand  that  oil- 
company  executives  were  easily  frightened,  and 
so  they  began  talking,  or,  preferably,  screaming 
about  the  shabby  terms  of  their  concessions. 
They  raised  public  and  impassioned  complaints 
whenever  possible,  and  by  so  doing  they  threat- 
ened to  wreck  the  industry  policy  of  nonengage- 
ment.  Their  harangues  gradually  induced  the 
companies  to  pay  higher  rates  of  royalty,  and 
they  became  the  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the 
weirdest  practices  in  the  annals  of  international 
commerce. 


THIS  PRACTICE  ACCOUNTS  FOR  the  inflate 
and  fictitious  price  at  which  Middle  Eastei 
oil  sells  on  the  world  market.  'The  fictitious  )>ri< 
has  been  in  effect  since  before  World  War  I 
when  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  petroleum  e 
port  trade  was  to  be  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex 
co  rather  than  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  tra( 
shifted  eastward  in  the  late  L940s  with  the  In 
development  of  prolific  fields  in  Kuwait,  Sam 
Arabia,  and  southern  Iraq.  In  those  days,  tl 
major  exporting  companies  controlled  eve 
more  of  the  trade  than  they  do  now,  and  tht 
sold  almost  exclusively  to  themselves  and  I 
each  other,  in  both  Europe  and  the  Unit* 
States.  They  could  set  the  price  largely  as  tht 
pleased,  but  for  reasons  of  convenience  tht 
agreed  to  set  it  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rates  th; 
had  prevailed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  w; 
done  even  though  the  new  and  abundant  oil  i 
the  Persian  Gulf  cost  far  less  than  the  fixed  prk 
at  which  the  companies  agreed  to  trade  it  t 
each  other.  The  barrel  of  oil  shipped  fro) 
Saudi  Arabia  might  cost  1.6  cents  to  load  into 
tanker  at  Has  'Tanura,  but  it  would  be  priced  i 
Europe  as  if  it  were  the  most  expensive  barr 
of  the  same  kind  of  oil  delivered  from  Texa 
Other  "costs"  I  depletion,  depreciation,  an 
amortization  I  would  be  added  to  the  company 
actual  expenses  of  4.6  cents  to  provide  furthe 
tax  deductions. 

'The  posted  price  was  considered  extravagai 
in  1950,  but  by  1900  it  had  become  so  remot 
from  market  conditions  that  the  companies  wit 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  tried  to  lower  i 
This  decision  proved  calamitous.  By  trying  t 
bring  the  price  of  oil  into  line  with  what  it  woul 
bring  from  a  customer  willing  to  buy  it  (a 
American  fuel-oil  dealer,  for  instance,  or  th 
government  of  (ley Ion,  or  an  Italian  petrochem 
cal  firm  I,  the  oil  companies  set  off  the  enrage 
outcries  of  their  necessary  partners  in  the  Mie 
die  East.  The  Arabs  and  the  Iranians  had  bee 
receiving  revenue  calculated  on  the  basis  of  th 
posted  price,  and  they  refused  to  let  it  drop.  I 
their  rage  and  anxiety  they  formed  the  Organ 
zation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  an 
this  combination  has  since  become  the  bane  c 
the  oil  companies.  The  first  agreements  withi 
OPEC  stopped  the  downward  trend  in  prices  an 
thereby  introduced  a  principle  that  has  yet  to  b 
publicly  questioned  by  any  of  the  major  oil  con 
panics:  the  tax-reference  price  on  Persian  Gul 
oil  (  or  on  any  other  oil  produced  by  the  men 
hers  of  OPEC  )  can  never  drop.  The  corollar 
to  that  principle  states  that  revenues  paid  to  th 
governments  in  the  Middle  East  can  only  rise 


IT  was  THE  WEAKNESS  of  the  oil  companies 
that  brought  about  the  organization  of  OPEC 
First  the  companies  tried  to  lower  the  old  price  j 
then  they  couldn't  agree  ( Continued  on  page51'\ 
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A  report  on  equal  opportunity 
employment  policies  and 
practices  at  General  Motors. 


In  General  Motors  we  have  coupled 
our  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
with  extensive  programs  of  training  and 
development.  Their  purpose  is  to  enable 
our  employes— minorities,  women  and 
others— to  take  better  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  await  them  in  our 
organization. 

One  of  our  difficulties  in  recruiting 
more  minority  employes  and  women  is 
that  many  of  GM's  white-collar  jobs 
require  some  engineering  and  technical 
training.  Traditionally,  however,  few 
minorities  or  women  have  studied  engi- 
neering. So,  even  as  we  recruit  inten- 
sively at  institutions  with  engineering 
and  technical  curricula,  including  pre- 
dominantly black  and  women's  colleges, 
we  must  take  other,  more  direct,  steps  to 
qualify  more  minorities  and  women  for 
engineering  jobs. 

For  example:  General  Motors  main- 


tains and  operates  a  five-year  coopera- 
tive engineering  college:  the  General 
Motors  Institute  in  Flint,  where  today 
3,000  students  are  earning  degrees, 
most  of  them  in  engineering  and  indus- 
trial administration.  They  alternate  pe- 
riods of  study  at  the  Institute  with  paid 
work  assignments  at  GM  divisions.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  GMI  sys- 
tem is  that  its  graduates  are  assured  good 
management  or  professional  jobs  and  an 
opportunity  to  progress  at  General 
Motors.  The  entrance  requirements  at 
GMI  are  stiff.  They  compare  with  those 
at  the  best  engineering  schools  in  the 
country.  A  pre-freshman  program  has 
been  established  to  qualify  applicants 
who  were  not  able  to  receive  adequate 
preparation  for  engineering  studies  in 
high  school.  Currently,  88  minority  stu- 
dents and  31  women  are  in  this  program. 
This  is  paying  off  in  the  n  umber  of  minor- 
ity and  women  students  at  GMI.  Eight 


years  ago  we  had  only  13  minority  stu- 
dents at  GMI.  Two  years  ago  we  had 
167.  This  year  we  have  412. 

There  are  relatively  few  women 
graduate  engineers.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  entire  United  States  only  493 
bachelor  degrees  in  engineering  were 
conferred  upon  women.  They  repre- 
sented 1.1%  of  the  total  bachelor  degrees 
earned  in  engineering  during  1972. 

Last  year  112  women  were  enrolled 
at  GMI. This  fall,  there  are  247  women, 
8.3%  of  the  total  GMI  enrollment. 

We  expect— indeed  we  know— that 
these  young  men  and  women  will  be 
among  the  managers  of  General  Motors 
in  the  years  to  come.  All  that  is  needed  is 
their  continued  efforts,  our  continued 
resolve,  and  time. 

Several  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Corporation  to 
assist  employes  who  may  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  formal  education.  GM  has  a 
Tuition  Refund  Plan  and  a  Graduate 
Fellowship  Plan  which  last  year  re- 
funded $2.9  million  to  employes  who 
completed  courses  in  recognized  educa- 
tional institutions.  And  we  place  special 
emphasis  on  increasing  the  number  of 
minority  and  women  employes  in  skilled 
trades.  Pre-apprentice  training  pro- 


grams at  many  GM  plants  develop  the 
technical  skillsof  prospective  candidates 
for  skilled-trade  apprenticeships. 

By  such  efforts,  we  are  making  long 
strides  in  short  time.  We  are  bringing 
minorities  and  women  into  General 
Motors,  placing  them  in  the  mainstream 
of  opportunity,  and  training,  educating, 
and  preparing  them  for  higher  positions. 
Our  goal  is  nothing  short  of  full  equality 
of  opportunity  throughout  our  organiza- 
tion—and we  are  moving  toward  this 
goal. 

Several  years  ago  we  made  a  signifi- 
cant shift  in  our  thinking.  We  had  always 
been  against  discrimination,  but  we  de- 
cided then  that  just  to  be  against  was  no 
longer  enough.  We  chose  a  more  positive, 
more  affirmative  role.  We  committed  the 
Corporation  to  work  not  only  to  prevent 
discrimination,  but  to  promote  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment.  Then,  and 
since  then,  we  have  made  it  very  plain 
that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  General 
Motors  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
every  American  in  every  area  of  our 
business. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  policy- 
positive  rather  than  negative,  active 
rather  than  passive— is  the  right  one.  It 
is  right  because  it  not  only  fulfills  the  let- 


ter  of  the  law,  but  reaches  to  the  spirit  of 
our  American  commitment  to  equality. 

Our  record  at  General  Motors  has 
a  special  quality  enhanced  by  GM's  tra- 
dition of  success.  General  Motors  is  suc- 
cessful because  it  applies  rigid  standards 
for  advancement  to  all  employes.  The 
rewards  and  incentives  are  high,  and  so 
are  the  standards  of  performance  neces- 
sary to  achieve  them.  When  an  employe 
progresses  in  General  Motors,  he  or  she 
can  be  sure  that  recognition  has  been 
earned.  Everyone  who  knows  General 
Motors  knows  this  is  so. 

Here  are  a  few  figures.  The  percent- 
age of  minority  employment  in  GM  grew 
from  11.2%  of  our  U.S.  work  force  in 
1965  to  16.7%  by  the  end  of  1972.  And 
since  then,  the  16.7%  has  climbed  to  over 
17%. 

This  is  progress,  and  significantly 
the  gains  of  minorities  in  white-collar 
jobs  have  been  more  rapid.  Minority 
Americans  in  these  jobs  increased  from 
1.7%  in  1965  to  about  4.7%  in  1971.  Just 
a  year  later,  the  4.7%  became  7.1%,  and 
today  the  percentage  of  minority  em- 
ployes with  white-collar  jobs  in  General 
Motors  is  over  8.4%. 

In  1965,  women  accounted  for 
12.9%  of  our  work  force.  By  December 


1972,  the  number  had  increased  to 
13.9%,  and  today  the  percentage  of 
women  in  the  GM  work  force  is  15.1%. 
Of  the  managers,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionals at  GM  in  1965,  eleven  hundred 
were  women.  By  the  end  of  1971,  the 
number  had  increased  to  1600,  and  as  of 
the  end  of  last  year  the  number  was  2800. 
And  since  then,  it  has  climbed  to  3900. 

Percentages  and  numbers  are  cold, 
but  these  represent  in  General  Motors 
113,000  minority  Americans  and  97,000 
women  earning  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  employment  opportunity 
they  deserve.  They  are  more  than  num- 
bers—they are  real  human  stories— 
over  210,000  of  them.  And  the  number 
is  growing  every  day. 

And  every  job  in  General  Motors, 
white-collar  or  blue-collar,  is  a  good  job. 
The  average  hourly  employe  who  works 
in  our  plants  earns  more  than  $12,500. 
Their  wages  alone— not  counting 
fringes— place  these  employes  in  at 
least  the  upper  one-fourth  income 
bracket  in  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  equal  opportunity  in 
employment  is  not  up  to  the  employe 
alone.  The  person  who  does  the  hiring 
and  the  promoting  is  crucial.  So  we  train 
not  only  employes,  but  we  train  mana- 


gers  as  well.  We  teach  them  how  to  take 
positive  action  to  speed  upward  mobil- 
ity throughout  the  Corporation. 

In  January  1972,  this  message  was 
given  to  our  Personnel  Directors:  "As 
you  are  all  aware,  the  policy  of  General 
Motors  Corporation  is  that  everyone  will 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment without  regard  to  his  or  her  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  This  is  the 
policy  of  General  Motors,  and  every 
member  of  management  must  imple- 
ment this  policy. 

"Now,  there  may  be  many  personal 
prejudices  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem. These  are  being  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  throughout  the  country,  and 
each  person  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 
However,  the  position  of  GM  in  these 
matters  is  unmistakably  clear:  there  is 
no  room  for  prejudice  in  General  Motors 
—and  we  mean  just  that.  If  we  have  any 
person  at  management  level  in  any  GM 
facility  who  cannot  function  within  this 
policy,  or  is  not  giving  it  full  attention, 


then  he  will  simply  no  longer  be  able  to 
work  for  General  Motors." 

We  are  making  progress,  but  the 
effort  is  hard.  Progress  does  not  come 
easily.  It  requires  hard  work  and  dogged 
dedication — day  after  day.  But  it  is  worth 
the  effort.  Minorities  and  women  in 
General  Motors  are  earning  their  way 
to  economic  equality,  gaining— day  by 
difficult  day.  They  are  getting  there— 
surely.  A  number  of  minorities  and 
women  are  now  in  top  positions.  Hun- 
dreds more  are  just  below  them,  and 
thousands  more  a  level  down,  and 
throughout  the  Corporation  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand minority  Americans  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  women— all  working, 
all  earning  opportunity. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  commitment 
of  General  Motors  to  full  employment 
equality.  Neither  should  anyone  doubt 
the  certainty  of  its  eventual  achievement. 

GM  cares  about  cars.  GM  cares 
about  people  too. 


***** 

General  Motors 


n  a  line  of  bargaining  with  the  Arabs.  And 
let  it  is  precisely  these  people  who  attribute  an 
Imost  godlike  omnipotence  to  OPEC.  The  oil 
ompanies  at  least  share  similar  political  inter- 
tsts,  and  they  have  far  more  in  common  with 
me  another  than  do  the  several  factions  within 
)PEC.  The  assignment  of  magical  force  to 
)PEC  also  presents  a  major  contradiction  with- 
n  the  structure  of  the  Arabian  fantasy  so  widely 
>roclaimed  in  the  American  press.  The  emotion- 
d  aspect  of  that  fantasy  portrays  the  Arabs  as 
:hildish,  petulant,  and  treacherous,  but  the  ana- 
ytical  aspect  of  the  fantasy  shows  them  as  ideal- 
istic, fearless,  and  beyond  corruption.  The  his- 
orical  evidence  suggests  that  OPEC  will  col- 
apse  for  the  same  reason  that  the  oil-company 
ront  collapsed. 

The  system  of  fictitious  prices  worked  so 
veil  for  twenty  years  that  it  gave  the  Middle 
iastern  governments  great,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing, sums  of  money.  Contrary  to  popular 
nisconception,  much  of  this  money  found  its 
.vay  into  the  local  economy,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  present  ( most  notably  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iran )  it  has  strengthened  the  society.  The  ex- 
arbitant  sums  of  money  presented  few  difficul- 
ties as  long  as  the  system  remained  intact, 
as  long  as  there  remained  an  oligopoly  of  oil 
supply. 

It  was  not  just  an  oligopoly  of  companies 
but  also  of  system.  The  companies  had  no  more 
freedom  within  the  system  than  did  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states.  They  did  not  dare  allow  a  drop 
in  the  posted  price  (or,  to  use  the  preferred  eu- 
phemism, the  tax  rate )  because  they  knew  that 
if  they  did  so  the  Arab  states  would  promptly 
seize  their  holdings.  The  supposedly  dreadful 
consequences  of  such  a  doom  terrified  a  genera- 
tion of  oil  executives.  But  now  this  doom  has 
come  to  pass,  and,  lo  and  behold,  it  isn't  as 
dreadful  as  everybody  had  foretold.  The  com- 
panies have  given  up  larger  and  larger  shares  of 
their  concessions,  but  these  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  pieces  of  paper  assigning  them  the 
right  to  produce  the  oil  that  they  now  can  buy 
from  the  same  producing  states  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  before.  The  Middle  Eastern 
states  have  realized  the  old  dream  of  controlling 
their  own  production.  In  Iran  this  is  called  "na- 
tionalization"; other  countries  refer  to  it  as 
"participation,"  but,  even  though  the  politicians 
have  been  satisfied,  the  oil  still  must  be  sold  to 
somebody.  The  oil  companies  themselves  don't 
much  care  where  the  oil  comes  from,  or  who 
owns  it,  or  at  what  point  along  the  stream  it 
changes  nationality.* 


The  apostles  of  crisis  predict  that  the  Arabs 
will  ignore  the  laws  of  free  enterprise  and 
choose  to  sell  their  oil  to  nobody.  Presumably 
they  will  do  so  because  they  already  have  all 
the  money  they  require,  and  in  the  desert  coun- 
tries (Libya,  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia)  the  small 
population  makes  no  loud  demands  for  social 
improvements.  Thus  the  rulers  can  afford  to 
leave  the  oil  in  the  ground,  waiting  for  a  des- 
perate industrialized  world  to  comply  with  their 
political  demands  or  to  bid  the  price  of  oil  to 
the  bankrupting  levels  of  $8  a  barrel.  The  rulers 
then  will  take  advantage  of  the  inflated  prices, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  destroy  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  and  bring  about  the  de- 
valuation of  everybody  else's  currency. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument,  as  with  most 
theoretical  arguments  dependent  on  imaginary 
lines  converging  in  abstraction,  is  that  it  takes 
little  account  of  the  moderate  behavior  shown 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  aftermath  of  war.  It  assumes 
that  the  West  will  do  nothing  to  protect  its  own 
interests,  that  everybody  will  stand  around  plac- 
idly watching  the  projections  become  political 
realities.  Which  is,  of  course,  nonsense.  Either 
the  oil  companies  will  arrive  at  a  profitable  de- 
tente with  the  Middle  East  (less  profitable  than 
in  the  old  days,  perhaps,  but  still  satisfactory), 
or  they  will  suddenly  discover  that  alternate 
sources  of  oil  and  energy  were  far  more  access- 
ible than  heretofore  had  been  imagined. 

The  October  war  reinforces  this  observation. 
It  does  not  seem  as  though  the  war  violated  le- 
gitimate American  aims  in  the  Middle  East  at 
all;  in  fact,  it  has  probably  contributed  to  a  de- 
tente. An  American  official  sympathetic  to  the 
Arab  cause  but  aware  of  the  political  power  of 
the  Zionist  cause  in  U.S.  might  shrewdly  have 
confided  as  follows  to  a  friendly  Arab  diplomat: 
if  the  Arabs  threaten  Europe  with  an  oil  embar- 
go— and  thus  threaten  NATO  and  American 
strategic  interests — the  American  government 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  go  before  its  public 
and  demand  a  more  evenhanded  American  pol- 
icy toward  the  Arabs.  American  strategic  inter- 
ests would  of  course  be  even  more  jeopardized 
by  Soviet  adventurism  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
threat  of  embargo  would,  at  the  very  least,  force 
the  American  government  to  aid  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  Arab  lands  occupied  by  the  Israelis  in 
1967.  Americans  might  also  feel  constrained  to 
do  something  about  the  Palestinian  diaspora. 
All  in  exchange  for  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  treaty, 
to  be  sure.  The  Zionists  would  not  like  it,  but 
they  would  have  little  choice  but  to  accept  it. 
After  all,  they  seem  to  have  as  few  friends  left 


'The  illusion  of 
crisis  helps  the 
oil  companies  to 
exact  conces- 
sions from 
Washington. 
How  can  the 
patriotic  Sena- 
tor refuse  to 
grant  permits 
for  drilling  off 
the  Atlantic 
coast?" 


*  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  oil  trade,  and 
it  explains  the  reluctance  of  Standard  of  Indiana  to 
develop  the  field  at  Fereydoon.  The  lack  of  owned 
crude  oil  may  not  be  a  serious  liability  for  a  major  oil 
company.  Mobil,  for  instance,  has  been  buying  maybe 
150,000  barrels  a  day  from  Standard  of  California, 
one  of  its  partners  in  Aramco,  at  what  is  called 


"eighth-way  price,"  i.e.,  a  price  one-eighth  of  the  way 
between  the  tax-paid  cost  of  the  oil  and  its  posted 
price.  This  represents  a  markup  of  perhaps  8  or  9 
cents  a  barrel.  Why  should  Standard  of  Indiana 
go  the  trouble  and  expense  of  developing  a  field  like 
Fereydoon  if  it  can  arrange  a  comparable  deal  with 
a  partner  in  Aramco  or  the  Consortium? 
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What  some  people 

are  doing  to  help  ease  the 
electric  power  shortage 


The  development  of  breeder  reactors  is  a  major  goal  of 
the  electric  power  industry.  Breeders  will  create  more 
fuel  than  they  consume.  This  87-ton  steel  forging  by 
Bethlehem  is  one-half  of  a  head  for  a  sodium-cooled  re- 
actor vessel  being  built  by  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. 


for  the  Advanced  Reactors  Division  of  Westinghouse.  The 
project  is  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  being  built  by 
Westinghouse  Hanford  Company  under  a  contract  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company  is  adding  two 
steam-turbine-driven  generators  to  its  plant  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  near  Martins  Creek,  Pa.  These  will  bolster  its 


capacity  by  1,600  megawatts  when  completed  in  1977. 
Bethlehem  fabricated  and  erected  the  structural  steel 
for  this  major  plant  expansion. 


Eleven  New  England  power  companies  shared  in  the 
construction  of  the  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Plant  in 
Wiscasset,  Maine.  Capable  of  generating  855  megawatts, 
this  nuclear  complex  was  completed  about  a  year  ago. 

Bethlehem 


Its  output  is  feeding  into  Maine's  expanding  economy, 
while  providing  back-up  energy  for  the  New  England 
power  grid.  Bethlehem  reinforcing  bars  and  structural 
steel  were  used  in  the  reactor  containment  building. 
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as  Taiwan,  and  the  Arabs  are  getting  stronger. 
The  Arab  leaders  would  not  like  to  make  peace 
with  Israel,  but  they  could  afford  to  do  so  if  they 
could  show  that  they  had  forced  America  to 
shift  its  policy  somewhat  in  their  favor:  no 
Arab  who  might  oppose  them  could  say  that 
they  had  done  more  than  these  moderate  leaders 
had  done  to  restore  lost  Arab  honor.  And  the 
conservative  oil  states  would  brandish  the  oil 
weapon  just  a  bit  to  gain  immunity  from  radical 
anti-Western  Arab  opinion. 

New  myths  for  old 

THE  CAREFUL  wielding  of  the  oil  weapon 
—specifically,  the  process  of  "nationaliza- 
tion"— has  gradually  shifted  the  politics  of  oil 
negotiation  in  the  Middle  East.  If  the  producing 
nations  no  longer  possess  the  great  threat  of  ex- 
propriation (do  what  we  say,  or  we  will  seize 
your  holdings),  then  they  will  have  lost  their 
most  effective  advantage.  As  they  become  whole- 
sale dealers  instead  of  privileged  concession- 
aires, they  will  find  themselves  forced  to  com- 
pete in  what  will  begin  to  resemble  a  free  mar- 
ket. The  oil  companies  still  will  own  75  percent 
of  the  refineries  in  the  non-Communist  markets, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  port  facilities,  and  so  they 
will  continue,  albeit  less  directly,  to  determine 
price  and  regulate  production  in  the  internation- 
al oil  trade. 

The  Middle  Eastern  countries  will  also  find 
themselves  more  concerned  about  the  stability 
of  Western  economies.  Earlier  this  year,  for  in- 
stance, Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to  buy  25  percent 
of  Aramco  for  a  price  of  about  SI  billion.  By 
so  doing,  it  becomes  a  major  partner  in  the 
combination  of  Western  oil  companies,  and  to 
some  extent  it  will  come  to  share  similar  inter- 
ests. As  the  Middle  Eastern  governments  ac- 
quire larger  percentages  in  Western  companies, 
they  probably  will  invest  their  assets  in  Western 
banks  and  multinational  corporations — not  be- 
cause they  want  to  do  so,  but  because  they  will 
lack  sensible  options. 

All  this  will  take  time  to  come  to  pass,  but  as 
it  does  the  specter  of  an  oil  crisis  will  gradually 
diminish  and  fade.  The  specter  will  then  be  re- 
placed by  that  of  the  refinery  crisis.  Suddenly 
no  one  will  be  talking  about  the  lack  of  crude 
oil  or  the  vindictive  politics  of  the  Arabs;  in- 
stead, everybody  will  be  saying  that  oil  is  plen- 
tiful but  means  nothing  unless  it  can  be  refined 
into  useful  products,  and  that  the  environmental 
demands  placed  on  these  products  ( low  sulphur 
content,  etc.)  require  a  new  generation  of  re- 
fineries that  will  be  extremely  expensive  to  con- 
struct. This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  the  elaboration 
of  another  myth. 

The  major  American  oil  companies  have  ne- 
glected to  build  refineries  over  the  past  few  years 


because  there  hasn't  as  yet  been  enough  prol 
in  the  enterprise.  In  order  to  justify  the  e 
pense  of  building  a  refinery,  the  oil  compani< 
require  the  long-term  assurance  of  crude  c 
supplied  at  low  prices.  Refinery  construction  i 
expensive:  a  fair-size  plant  might  cost  aboi 
$100  million.  The  big  companies  have  this  kin 
of  money.  Standard  Oil  of  California,  for  in 
stance,  added  $120  million  to  its  cash  reserve 
in  1972,  but  it  allocated  none  of  this  money  t 
constructing  new  refineries  in  the  United  State 
Until  the  Nixon  Administration  relaxed  t\i 
quotas  last  spring,  the  long-term  importing  c- 
crude  oil  was  restricted,  and  so  the  companie 
had  little  crude  as  collateral  with  which  to  SM 
cure  new  refinery  construction  financing.  At  thi 
moment,  it  costs  well  over  $2  a  barrel  to  brin' 
Saudi  oil  into  an  American  port  (as  opposed  t 
a  net  production  cost  of  75  cents  for  a  barrel  c 
American  oil ) ,  and  so  the  energy  crisis  contir 
ues  to  be  thought  of  as  low  crude- oil  supplie 
rather  than  high  oil  cost. 

When  the  tax-paid  cost  of  Middle  Easter 
crude  drops,  the  rush  to  build  refineries  in 
America  will  be  on.  As  soon  as  that  occurs,  th 
last  vestiges  of  popular  illusions  about  the  en' 
ergy  crisis  will  have  disappeared.  All  the  partii 
ci pants  in  the  drama  will  remain  as  they  were 
but  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  independent  oil  man,  the  marginal,  wil 
be  even  more  threatened  and  insecure  than  h< 
has  always  been  and  may  vanish  altogether.  Th< 
consumer  will  continue  to  pay  more  and  morn 
for  the  services  it  has  always  been  very  muclJ 
worth  the  companies'  while  to  provide  him  with 
anyway.  The  consumer  had  better  get  busy 
learning  about  prices  and  wondering  why  th< 
oil  companies  sell  gasoline  wholesale  at  21  cent; 
a  gallon  when  it  costs  them  only  4  cents  a  gallor 
on  the  average  to  provide  it.  He  had  better  start 
investigating  pipeline  and  production  costs,  too" 
and  had  better  find  out  what  it  costs  the  com' 
panies  to  get  oil  into  the  top  end  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  how  much  they  will  sell  if 
for  at  the  bottom  end  when  it  is  finally  built. 
The  latest  gasoline  price  hikes  are  an  ominous 
harbinger  of  things  to  come. 

The  American  government  will  continue  to 
make  the  same  mistake  as  the  consumer:  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  will  continue  to  wor- 
ry about  supply  and  ignore  cost.  And  the  com- 
panies? They  are  not  deeply  concerned  about 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  or  the  Middle  East.  They 
know  the  limitations  of  the  Arab  oil  weapon, 
and  are  profoundly  concerned  about  protecting 
their  immense  assets  and  safeguarding  the  ac- 
cessibility of  these  assets.  If  money  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  no  longer  comes  easily  to  the  oil  com- 
panies, they  will  be  happy  to  keep  looking  for  it 
elsewhere.  They  recognize  that  it  is  good  enough 
to  have  ridden  the  Arab  carousel  for  more  than 
a  generation.  □ 
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ESOTA 


^  serious  proposal 


Q.  Does  Minnesota  need 
yramids? 
A.  No.  Pyramids  transcend  the 
otion  of  "utility."  This,  indeed, 
I  their  special  merit.  If  they  could 
■e  put  to  any  use  whatever,  people 
rould  not  be  interested  in  them. 
Vhy  do  people  go  to  Europe?  Not 
o  see  its  magnificent  grain  elevators 
nd  factories,  but  to  climb  the 
amparts  of  indefensible  forts  and 
troll  through  the  palaces  of  defunct 
nonarchs.  Above  all,  they  visit 
hurches — hundreds  of  churches, 
housands  of  churches,  ever  more 
md  more  churches! 
Q.  Why  not  build  churches,  then? 
A.  It  would  confuse  too  many 
oeople.  They  would  want  the  church 
o  belong  to  a  religion  or  express 
a  style;  they  would  complain  of  the 
jxpense,  insisting  that  so  much 
money  and  effort  were  better  spent 
feeding  poor  children  or  searching 
for  a  cure  for  leukemia.  Pyramids 
elude  such  controversies.  They 
stand  outside  the  flow  of  History. 
It  is  the  very  inexpressiveness 
of  a  pyramid,  like  that  of  a  corpse 
or  a  crystal,  that  is  so  awesome. 

Q.  Why  Minnesota,  then?  Why 
not  in  a  desert? 

A.  There  too,  by  all  means.  But, 
really,  why  not  Minnesota? 

Q.  Should  they  all  be  the 
same  size? 

A.  Yes.  Especially  if  there  are 
to  be  several  in  one  area. 


Thomas  M.  Disch  is  the  author  of  Bad  Moon 
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Q.  And  of  the  same  degree  of 
steepness? 

A.  Yes — 45°.  As  there  will  not  be 
steps,  this  will  dispel  any  lingering 
doubts  as  to  their  usefulness. 
One  should  never  be  prompted  to 
climb  a  pyramid  for  the  sake  of 
a  view.  This  is  principally  what  is 
wrong  with  mountains. 

Q.  Passageways? 

A.  Absolutely  not!  No  time 
capsules  either.  Rock-solid 
throughout.  If  they  are  to  be 
vandalized,  it  should  be  from 
motives  as  disinterested  as  those 
that  led  to  their  formation. 


Q.  Who  will  build  them? 

A.  All  of  us  who  want  to. 
Volunteers  must  enlist  for  at  least 
one  year,  but  for  no  longer  than 
three,  thus  steering  a  course  between 
the  Scylla  of  amateurism  and  the 
Charybdis  of  expertise.  All  volunteers 
must  spend  at  least  half  their 
workweek  in  the  actual  labor  of 
construction.  Those  who  have 
clearly  shirked  or  malingered  must 
forfeit  the  bond  they  posted 
upon  enlisting. 

Q.  Why  would  anyone  volunteer? 

A.  For  the  reason  one  does 
anything — the  experience  promises 
to  be  congenial  to  one's 
temperament.  Undoubtedly  the 
slaves  who  hewed  and  moved  and 
fit  in  place  the  blocks  of  the  first 
pyramids  felt  a  secret  gratification 


at  taking  part  in  the  erection  of  such 
great  monuments.  Who  can  read 
of  the  building  of  Chartres  without 
a  smart  of  envy?  By  enlisting  in 
the  Pyramid  Corps,  one  becomes 
part  of  a  community  devoted  to 
a  high  and  selfless  goal,  and  yet  there 
is  no  danger,  in  this  case,  of 
unwittingly  furthering  less  worthy 
aims  while  pursuing  one's  own 
enlightenment.  The  CIA  will  have 
as  little  patience  with  pyramids  as 
the  church  of  Rome,  but  no  great 
animus  against  them  either. 
Pyramids,  being  all  alike,  do  not 
excite  the  imagination,  and  so 
even  the  least  competent  of  painters, 
architects,  or  interior  decorators 
should  be  able  to  view  their 
construction  with  equanimity.  What 
other  undertaking  could  be  at 
once  so  strenuous  and  so  little 
self-deluding?  This  is  a  purer 
form  even  than  working  for  an 
insurance  company  of  modern, 
secular  monasticism. 

Q.  Where  will  they  be  located? 

A.  Outside  the  towns  of  Fairmont, 
Pipestone,  Moorhead,  Bemidji, 
and  Aurora.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
see  them  should  have  to  make 
a  special  effort. 

Q.  How  can  I  help  now? 

A.  Send  your  name  and  address 
to  PYRAMIDS,  c/o  this  magazine, 
indicating  whether  your  interest 
is  in  contributing  funds  or  your  own 
labor.  When  sufficient  interest 
has  been  demonstrated,  a  nonprofit 
Pyramid  Foundation  will  be 
established,  and  you  will  be  notified.  A 
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In  which  the  CI  A  bypasses  the  First  Amendment  in  order  to  hide  a  bugged  house  ci 
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llKNoi.D  toynbee,  renowned  us  a  spokesman 
■Jj  for  intelligent  decency  in  the  world,  has 
written  that  the  American  cia  has  surpassed 
Soviet  Communism  as  the  most  powerful  sinister 
force  on  earth.  "Wherever  there  is  trouhle,  vio- 
lence, suffering,  tragedy,"  he  says,  "the  rest  of 
us  are  now  quick  to  suspect  the  cia  had  a  hand 
in  it."  This  view  has  been  widely  accepted  in 
the  I  nited  States,  hut  it  had  no  political  weight 
until  the  Watergate  scandal  introduced  the 
manipulative  techniques  of  the  CIA  into  Ameri- 
can politics.  Many  commentators  have  ex- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  Watergate  intrigues 
have  raised  the  possibility  of  the  cia's  under- 
cover, totalitarian  methods  coming  home  to  our 
shores  to  destroy  our  democratic  traditions.  We 
were  given  a  reprieve,  they  say,  because  the 
amateurs  of  creep  had  not  yet  learned  the  deft 
skills  by  which  the  cia  arranges  the  destiny  of  a 
foreign  country. 

The  most  recent  evidence  suggests  that  all 
this  is  nonsense.  Victor  Marchetti,  who  spent 
fourteen  years  as  a  cia  executive  before  resign- 
ing in  1969,  describes  Watergate  as  fairly  typi- 
cal of  an  Agency  operation,  exposed  when  the 
fates  caused  a  security  guard  to  stumble  over 
foul-ups  normal  to  a  covert  mission.  The  officials 
in  charge  of  creep  apparently  shared  the  illu- 
sions that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Agency — that 
the  politics  of  a  country  can  be  guided  by  tap- 
ping the  phone  of  a  Larry  O'Brien  or  a  Spencer 
Oliver,  or  by  employing  someone  like  Donald 
Segretti  to  write  fake  letters  and  hire  women 
to  run  nude  in  front  of  Muskie  headquarters. 
One  bit  of  Watergate  testimony  with  the  ring 
of  truth  is  that  the  Gemstone  information  was 
"essentially  useless."  The  stupidity  of  the  mis- 


sion    from  the  practical,  amoral  viewpoint 
the  clandestine  operative — is  vintage  Agentj 
material. 

Like  Watergate,  the  CIA  is  dangerous  not  b 
cause  of  its  diamond-hard  efficiency  but  b 
cause  of  the  principles  it  violates.  The  Agenc 
is  good  at  bribes — it  pumped  $20  million  in 
the  1964  elections  in  Chile — and  it  can  supe 
vise  mercenary  armies  in  backward  countri 
like  Laos.  These  things  are  terrible  enough,  b 
none  too  subtle  or  difficult,  and  Marchetti  b 
lieves  that  the  everyday  operations  of  tl, 
Agency  give  the  lie  to  the  myth  of  its  dead 
professionalism.  The  cia  does  not  leave  dai 
messages  written  in  blood.  During  his  enti 
career,  Marchetti  says  that  he  never  came  acro; 
a  single  "termination  mission"  by  or  against 
career  cia  agent.  An  agent  is  not  a  daredev 
but  a  handler  of  knaves — he  is  E.  Howard  Hu 
directing  the  freedom-loving  Cubans  fro 
across  the  street.  The  cia's  chief  weapons  a 
not  the  martini-olive  bug  or  the  cyanide  da, 
gun;  instead,  agents  spend  most  of  their  tin. 
with  memos,  and  on  a  real  action  mission  the 
are  most  likely  to  be  equipped  with  nothir 
more  than  bribe  money. 

The  cia's  fearsome  reputation  is  its  best  pr 
tection  against  the  meddlesome  notions  of  ouj 
siders.  No  one  dares  move  against  Leviathai 
There  has  never  been  any  serious  move  in  tl 
media  to  curb  the  Agency,  and  the  Congress  hi 
been  so  cowed  by  the  covert  operatives  that 
has  been  too  scared  even  to  set  up  a  committe 
on  the  cia.  The  old  codgers  on  the  inform, 
"oversight"  committees  have  professed  not  t 
want  to  know  anything  that  might  compromis 
the  national  security. 


r  1972,  victor  marchetti  proposed  to  write  a 
>ook  that  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  CIA 
ths  and  expose  its  operatives  as  bureaucrats 
h  delusions,  dangerous  in  spite  of  themselves, 
ng  oil  an  undeserved  reputation  for  derring- 
Only  if  the  Agency  were  made  human,  he 
icved,  could  anything  ever  be  done  about 
nold  Toynbee's  nightmare. 
Apparently  this  idea  struck  a  sensitive  spot 
ncu here  in  the  cia,  for  the  Agency  stole  a 
)y  of  Marchetti's  book  outline  from  a  New 
rk  publishing  house.  The  agents  retired  to 
i  headquarters   in   Langley,   Virginia,  and 
Hired  the  law  for  a  way  to  keep  the  book  from 
;ing  the  light  of  day.   They  found  one.  In 
-til   1972,  the  U.S.  government  sought  and 
tained   a   permanent   court   order  enjoining 
ictor  Marchetti,   his  agents,  servants,  em- 
ryees  and  attorneys,  and  all  other  persons  in 
live  concert  or  participation  with  him"  from 
closing  any  information,  "factual,  fictional 
otherwise,"  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
V.  The  order  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
>peals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  re- 
5W  the  case.  If  Marchetti  now  speaks  out  from 
classified  mind,  he  faces  instant  imprison- 
3ri t  for  contempt  of  court     no  juries,  not  even 
how  trial. 

Marchetti,  outspookcd  and  outlawyered  in 
und  one,  vowed  to  go  on.  After  signing  a  con- 
ict  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf  for  a  critical,  non- 
'tion  book  on  the  CIA,  he  took  on  a  coauthor 
John  Marks,  a  thirty-year-old  ex-Foreign  Ser- 
pe  officer — and  drafted  a  500-page  manu- 
ri|)t.  It  was  dutifully  handed  over  to  the  Agen- 
in  August  197.'?,  and  the  authors  tried  lea- 
ning together  with  the  CIA  censors,  hoping  to 
oid  the  Fllsberg  dilemma  of  keeping  quiet  or 
iking  jail.  But  the  book  came  back  from  the 
issors  shop  riddled  with  339  national-security 
•letions,  e\<  i-ing  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  text. 
As  a  new  legal  challenge  to  the  censorship 
:gins,  all  the  parlies  to  the  case  have  pulled 
it  their  Sunday  rhetoric.  For  the  ACLU  lawyer-- 
ho  represent  the  authors,  it  is  the  first  legally 
stained  exercise  of  prior  restraint  on  national- 
purity  grounds  in  the  history  of  the  United 
cates,  a  pernicious  (but  almost  unnoticed  )  re- 
:rsal  of  the  decision  in  the  New  York  Times 
ise  on  the  Pentagon  Papers.  For  the  cia,  the 
inciple  at  hand  is  nothing  less  than  the  gov- 
nment's  right  to  conduct  its  business  without 
ternal  subversion.  If  people  like  Marchetti  are 
lowed  to  blab  incontinently  about  matters  of 
ate,  the  government's  executive  arm  will  be 
iralyzed  and  Washington  will  degenerate  into 
giant  ada  meeting. 

The  Justice  Department,  representing  the 
igency,  sees  the  sanctity  of  contracts  as  the 
Seal  issue.  Marchetti    like  Fllsberg,  Marks,  and 

"tie  else  dealing  with  classified  material 
ot  his  job  only  after  signing  a  contractual 


agreement  not  to  reveal  secrets,  and  the  govern- 
ment successfully  contended  that  such  a  contract 
overrides  Marchetti's  First  Amendment  rights. 
This  is  a  new  twist  in  the  effort  to  protect  offi- 
cial secrets,  overlooked  in  the  Fllsberg  case. 
The  Justice  Department  luiefs  are  loaded  with 
the  lore  of  corporate  trade  secrets  citing  prece- 
dents like  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  v.  Carter  Prod- 
ucts— as  if  Marchetti  had  threatened  to  let 
loo-e  the  magic  ingredient  in  Coca-Cola.  Lying 
behind  all  the  questions  of  cia  spying  and  se- 
curity, this  rather  unorthodox  contract  approach 
to  secrecy  carries  with  it  a  potential  for  wide- 
spread application  against  dissenting  govern- 
ment employees. 

Less  intelligence  than  ever 

{  |  |VKK  ITS  TWENTY-SIX-YEAR  history,  partly  by 
s^  design  and  partly  by  failure,  the  CIA  has 
come  to  specialize  in  foreign  manipulations 
rather  than  intelligence.  Classical  espionage 
against  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  has  pro- 
dined  one  of  the  driest  wells  in  spy  history. 
According  to  Marchetti,  the  cia  has  been  unable; 
to  penetrate  the  governments  of  the  major  Cold 
War  opponents.  The  warring  spy  camps  have 
bad  to  content  themselves  l>y  striking  public-re- 
lations blows  against  one  another.  When  Kim 
Philby  defected  to  the  Russians  in  1063,  after 
twenty  years  as  a  double  agent  in  Britain,  the 
Mas  held  elaborate  press  conferences  and  rushed 
his  memoirs  into  print  to  thrill  the  world  with 
Soviet  spy  power.  The  CIA  said  his  hook  was 
phony  -double  agents  do  not  keep  journals  of 
their  perfidy  and  most  experts  agree  that 
Philby's  activities  did  not  hurt  the  British  or 
help  the  Russians  very  much.  Still,  tin;  CIA 
smarted  under  the  publicity  barrage,  and  it  soon 
trotted  out  one  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky,  claiming 
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Taylor  Branch    that  he  had  been  just  as  valuable  as  Philby. 

Former  cia  director  Richard  Helms  has  said 
proudly  that  IVnkovsky  had  helped  the  U.S. 
detect  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  in  1962.  Soon, 
Penkovsky's  carefully  recorded  memoirs  were 
on  the  best-seller  lists,  and  it  didn't  matter  that 
many  experts  doubted  their  authenticity,  sus- 
pecting that  the  colonel  had  gotten  more  than  a 
little  editorial  assistance  at  Langley.  Marchetti's 
revelations  on  this  matter  are  clipped  from  the 
book,  but  he  has  written  elsewhere  that  Penkov- 
sky  was  a  British  agent  who  provided  no  infor- 
mation whatever  on  the  installation  of  the  mis- 
siles in  Cuba — the  Agency  detected  them  from 
aerial  photographs.  IVnkovsky  was  preoccupied 
with  other  matters,  such  as  insisting  that  he 
wear  the  full  colonel's  uniform  of  whichever 
Western  intelligence  outfit  was  debriefing  him. 

Other  than  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  CIA 
I  created  out  of  the  Pearl  Harbor,  if-we-had- 
only-known  syndrome)  has  not  anticipated  a 
single  one  of  the  many  outbreaks  of  war  and 
armed  confrontation  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Now  the  cia  has  become  marginal  to  even 
the  detection  of  future  missile  crises,  for  it  has 
given  the  Pentagon  control  of  the  satellites  that 
provide  the  crucial  security  information  on 
weapon  and  troop  movements.  What  special 
intelligence  there  is  in  the  world  seems  largely 
boring  and  of  little  consequence.  In  1961  the 
Agency  learned  that  the  American  Embassy  in 
Mo-cow  had  been  bugged  from  top  to  bottom 
since  1952.  f  or  twelve  years  at  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  k<;b  had  access  to  every  se- 
cret message  within  the  embassy  and  to  the  ca- 
ble  exchanges  with  W  ashington  with  little  evi- 
dent advantage.  The  great  powers  are  too  big 
and  cumbrous  to  move  with  much  subtlety. 

While  the  intelligence  value  of  the  cia  has 
been  whittled  down  continuously — until  Henry 
Kissinger  now  scorns  the  calculations  and  posi- 


tion papers  of  the  analysts — the  Clandestiri 
Services  branch  of  the  Agency  (modestly  know 
as  the  Plans  Division  )  has  mushroomed  in  siz<| 
and  importance.  Marchetti  and  Marks  assei' 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  CIA's  money  ani 
manpower  are  devoted  to  covert  activities  in  th 
form  of  dirty  tricks  and  paramilitary  operation 
This  fact,  along  with  the  organization  charts  anu 
the  budget  figures  that  support  it,  was  originall 
censored  from  the  book;  but  the  cia  relente 
w  hen  Marchetti  and  his  lawyers  pointed  out  tlu 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  had  already  ferrete 
out  the  information  and  put  it  in  the  Congre, 
sional  Record. 


1  PlIK   MARCHETTI-MARKS  MANUSCRIPT  show 
Jthat  the  cia  has  trimmed  away  its  intelli 
gence  functions  so  completely  that  it  can  no^ 
justify  its  existence  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
clandestine  jujitsu  it  tries  to  practice  on  foreigi 
governments — the  bribes,  the  coups,  the  surgMi 
cal    removal    of   unfriendly    political  strainT 
abroad.  Such  a  specialty  is  just  fine  with  th'-J 
covert  types  who  run  the  Agency,  but  they  knov; 
that  it  is  precisely  these  covert  operations  tha 
have  made  the  cia  vulnerable  to  public  criticisn 
as  the  symbol  of  sinister  and  undemocratic  pre. 
occupations  within  the  American  government 
Harry  Truman,  whose  administration  create< 
the  cia  in  1947,  stated  repeatedly  that  the  Agen 
cy  was  intended  to  be  the  centralized  intelli- 
gence branch  of  government,  not  a  squad  or 
secret   D-Day   operatives.   Recently   a  who! 
chorus  of  foreign-policy  heavies  like  Nichola 
deB.   Katzenbach  have  picked  up  Truman'j 
theme  and  argued  that  the  Agency  should  b* 
confined  to  its  statutory  duty  "to  correlate  ant 
evaluate  intelligence  relating  to  the  nationa 
security."  They  point  out  that  the  legal  basis  foi 
all  the  James  Bond  stuff  is  extremely  tenuous. 


"he  Marchetti-Marks  revelations  would  provide 
nore  grist  for  the  Katzenbach  position,  which  is 
nathema  at  Langley.  Telling  the  CIA  to  stick 
dth  information-gathering  is  like  telling  the 
igilantes  of  the  Klan  to  put  away  their  hoods 
nd  nooses  in  favor  of  due  process  of  law. 

To  survive  and  prosper,  the  CIA  must  con- 
vince the  public  that  it  is  employing  all  its  pro- 
fessional wizardry  to  sniff  out  future  Pearl  Har- 
bors. And  it  must  keep  the  President  thinking 
that  in  political  emergencies,  when  men  of  ac- 
Ltion  must  discard  the  niceties  of  constitutional 
theory,  the  CIA  will  respond  with  piano-wire 
efficiency.  Now  come  Marchetti  and  Marks  to 
say  that  the  Agency  is  out  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
business,  having  abandoned  it  to  the  diplomats 
and  the  satellite  people  at  the  Pentagon.  More- 
over, they  say,  the  cia's  covert  missions  are 
short  on  piano  wire  and  long  on  giddy  P.  T. 
Barnum  schemes  fit  for  a  Donald  Segretti.  The 
CIA  would  much  rather  be  subjected  to  a  dozen 
books  by  the  usual  liberal  critics — attributing 
every  suspicious  automobile  accident,  Bolivian 
coup,  and  Republican  election  to  the  deadly 
genius  of  its  agents — than  suffer  from  one  in- 
side book  like  Marchettfs,  which  exposes  a 
clandestine  circus  behind  the  awe-inspiring 
curtain  of  secrecy. 


Cats,  rabbits,  and  snake  oil 

1  The  materials  for  ridicule  have  long 
-J  been  available,  but  writers  have  been  so  se- 
;  duced  by  Agency  folklore  that  they  have  glided 
over  the  absurd  to  focus  on  the  imaginary  agent 
with  the  garrote  in  the  wings.  In  The  Invisible 
Government,  David  Wise  and  Thomas  Ross  de- 
scribe the  Agency's  incredible  clandestine  feat 
of  setting  up  a  cia  radio  station,  under  elaborate 
cover,  to  encourage  and  direct  the  popular  up- 


rising that  was  to  follow  the  Bay  of  Pigs  opera- 
tion. The  agents  set  up  shop  on  Great  Swan  Is- 
land, a  tiny  spot  in  the  Caribbean  made  entirely 
of  guano  and  infested  with  three-foot  lizards. 
While  the  front  men  vainly  sought  to  protect 
the  unlikely  cover  story  that  the  new  station  on 
the  deserted  guano  island  was  an  independent 
venture  on  the  part  of  profit-minded  entrepre- 
neurs— changing  around  the  phony  corporate 
charter,  fending  off  small  landing  parties  of 
Honduran  students  who  came  to  denounce  the 
cia  presence  and  to  claim  the  island  as  Hon- 
duran soil — the  intrepid  cia  technicians  went  on 
the  air  to  drum  up  the  spirit  of  Cuban  revolt. 
Three  days  after  the  invasion  had  failed,  Radio 
Swan  was  still  issuing  orders  to  nonexistent 
troops.  Even  a  year  after  the  invasion,  the  sta- 
tion— renamed  "Radio  Americas"  under  the 
new  leadership  of  the  "Vanguard  Service  Cor- 
poration"— had  not  given  up.  It  exhorted  free- 
dom-loving Cubans  to  tie  up  communications  by 
taking  receivers  off  hooks  in  phone  booths,  and 
to  subvert  the  Cuban  economy  by  breaking 
enough  bottles  to  create  a  beer  shortage. 

The  Marchetti-Marks  manuscript  is  full  of 
anecdotes  fit  for  the  Marx  brothers  or  Maxwell 
Smart — secret  projects  to  float  balloons  over 
Communist  countries,  dropping  forged  leaflets 
that  promote  the  democratic  alternative;  fake 
letters  to  sow  confusion  within  the  French  stu- 
dent movement;  agents  scrambling  for  enough 
Benny  Goodman  records  to  satisfy  the  longings 
of  an  informant.  Marchetti  says  that  the  most 
ludicrous  incidents  have  been  censored  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  twilight-zone  devices  in- 
vented in  the  cia  lab.  "I'll  give  you  one  exam- 
ple that  they  took  out,"  he  said,  "because  I 
can't  imagine  that  the  Agency  could  stand  the 
publicity  of  putting  me  in  jail  for  revealing  it. 
We  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
several  years  to  develop  a  bugging  device  that 
could  be  surgically  implanted  inside  the  body 
of  an  ordinary  house  pet.  The  idea  was  finally 
scuttled  when  someone  realized  that  we  couldn't 
control  the  animal's  movements  to  put  it  within 
range  of  sensitive  conversations,  even  if  we 
could  somehow  place  a  wired  cat  or  dog  in  the 
household  of  a  target  person.  Many  of  the 
Agency  projects  are  like  that — pitifully  silly." 


"In  1964  the 
Agency  learned 
that  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in 
Moscow  had 
been  bugged  for 
twelve  years. 
The  KGB  had 
had  access  to 
every  secret 
message  within 
the  embassy — 
with  little  evi- 
dent advantage." 


1  The  secret  myths  swirling  around  the 
UlAgency  have  enabled  it  to  go  a  long  way  on 
the  intricate  logic  of  Rube  Goldberg.  At  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Agency  faced  the 
problem  of  containing  Communism  everywhere, 
To  do  so,  reasoned  the  head  spooks,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  American  people  believed  that 
the  menace  was  making  headway,  since  this 
would  stir  public  support  for  anti-Communist 
measures.  To  stimulate  that  belief,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  government  could  point  to  tan- 
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^ihlc  evidence  that  tin-  Communist  party  was 
making  gain*  right  hen-  at  home.  That  might 
he  accomplished  if  the  <1A  could  show  that  many 
demented  citizens  were  reading  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  American  Communist  party,  which 
in  turn  could  he  done  if  the  CIA  subsidized  The 
Daily  //  (///,<•/  to  keep  it  alive.  By  this  reason- 
ing. (  i  \  operatives  were  put  to  work  concocting 
several  thousand  phony  names  and  addresses 
for  new,  nonexistent  "subscribers""  to  77/ e  Daily 
It  orker.  The  cia  sent  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
die  apostles  of  Moscow  so  that  the  Cold  W  ar 
agencies  of  government  could  point  to  the  bulg- 
ing circulation  of  The  Daily  Worker  to  support 
their  demands  for  bigger  anti-Communist  na- 
tional-security budgets. 

The  same  aura  of  secrecy  that  makes  outsid- 
er* fear  the  Agency  like  death  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  operative*  inside  the  CIA.  Mar- 
chetti  and  Marks  have  written  a  chapter  called 
"  The  Clande*tine  Mentality."'  who*e  basic  point 
is  that  secrecy  create*  a  whole  culture,  and  that 
the  trapping*  of  clandestine  work  infuse  the 
most  mundane  undertaking  with  the  significance 
of  a  spy  thriller.  It  grip*  the  brain.  An  agent 
who  make*  hi*  call*  from  a  phone  booth,  decked 
out  in  a  disguise  and  a  code  name,  can't  help 
feeling  the  buz/,  of  importance  even  if  he  is 
(  ailing  to  check  on  hi*  subscription  to  The  Daily 
\\  orker.  It  is  a  private  glow  similar  to  that  ex- 
perienced by  liberal  Democrat*  who  take  pre- 
caution* again*!  the  possibility  that  their  phone* 
might  be  tapped.  Paranoia  i*  the  twin  brother 
of  the  clandestine  mentality. 

The  CIA  i*  a  pioneer  in  the  organized  use  of 
secrecy,  and  in  this  role  it  reflects  a  general 
condition  of  American  culture.  Government  se- 
crecy is  a  measure  of  status  and  prestige  for  its 
official*,  and  it*  *ymbol*  the  security  clear- 
ance, the  locked  briefcase,  the  top  secret-sensi- 
tive discussions,  the  magic  references  to  the  na- 
tional security  are  highly  coveted.  They  are 
-igiis  of  high  authority,  like  the  Freudian  ter- 
minology of  the  psychiatrist  and  the  computer- 
laden  tomes  of  the  urbanologist.  These  signs  can 
be  the  mark  of  genuine  and  vitally  needed  skills 

if  the  Agency's  secrets  protect  the  explosive 
techniques  of  master  operatives,  if  the  multi- 
variable  systems  analysis  of  the  urbanologist  is 
required  for  genuine  insights  into  the  plight  of 
the  cities — but  they  can  also  be  the  smokescreen 
for  professional  shamanism.  Secrecy  provides 
not  onlv  a  badge  of  importance  but  a  meal 
ticket.  We  pay  for  what  we  do  not  understand, 
because  we  hunger  for  an  expert. 

Anyone  who  has  lost  the  faith,  like  Marchetti 
and  Marks,  poses  an  enormous  threat  to  those 
who  traffic  in  mysteries  and  hidden  talents — like 
a  renegade  magician  who  shows  the  public 
where  hi*  colleague-  get  their  rabbits.  The  au- 
thors  have  alreadv  driven  the  CIA  farther  out 
into  the  open  than  the  Agency  find*  comfort- 


able, for  in  seeking  to  censor  the  book  the  CIA' 
is  reduced  to  naked  trust — this  material  must 
be  kept  within  the  confines  of  the  government, 
they  say,  for  reasons  so  secret  we  cannot  re- 
veal tl  lem.  It  i>  reminiscent  of  the  old  Hubert 
Humphrey,  telling  the  voters  that  they  would 
support  the  President  if  they  only  knew  what  he 
knew  al>out  Vietnam,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
classified.  In  a  pinch,  secrecy  becomes  a  mask, 
completing  the  circle  of  its  uses.  The  snake  oil 
merchant's  greatest  secret  was  not  the  ingre- 
dients of  his  potions — anything  would  do — but 
the  gullibility  of  the  people  in  f i i : —  audience  and 
their  need  to  believe  that  the  good  doctor  could  j 
sweep  away  their  real  and  imagined  ills. 


Top  secrets  everyone  knows 


^  Hue  political  message  of  the  Marchetti- 
LlMarks  manuscript  confirms  and  supports  the 
themes  of  several  recent  books  critical  of  the 
cia,  but  it  is  much  more  offensive  to  the  Agency 
than  the  others — largely  because  of  Marchetti's 
high  position  at  the  CIA.  Although  much  of  the 
material  in  the  Marchetti-Marks  book  is  avail- 
able in  newspaper*  and  in  the  CIA  books,  the 
Agency  censored  it  anyway,  on  the  ground  that 
Marchetti's  former  status  would  authenticate 
what  is  now  only  rumor.  The  authors  estimate 
that  about  a  quarter  of  the  stricken  facts  are  al- 
ready on  the  public  record. 

There  i*  a  reference  in  the  manuscript,  right 
alter  several  pages  that  have  been  decimated  by 
CIA  censors,  to  "the  cia  *  ties  with  foreign  polit- 
ical leader-."'  The  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn 
i*  that  the  author*  had  identified  foreign  lead- 
er* with  past  or  present  cia  connections,  and 
i-everal  source*  have  identified  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial as  the  most  explosive  in  the  book — the 
Agency's  best  case  for  secrecy  by  prior  restraint. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  this  claim 
without  knowing  precisely  what  has  been  cut, 
one  can  make  an  educated  guess  after  scanning 
the  public  literature  on  the  cia  and  talking  with 
reporters,  ex-agents,  and  others  who  specialize 
in  intelligence.  I  have  done  so,  and  it  appears 
likely  that  the  Agency  is  close  to  political  lead- 
ers in  Jordan,  Greece,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  Taiwan, 
and  W  est  Germany.  In  general,  the  Agency 
probably  has  political  ties  wherever  it  has  oper- 
ated in  the  past — Laos,  Vietnam,  Bolivia.  Gua- 
temala— and  also  in  the  smaller  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  where  a  little  bribe 
money  can  be  effective  enough  for  the  spooks 
to  throw  their  weight  around.  All  this  seems 
hardly  surprising  or  fraught  with  peril  for  the 
national  security.  And.  as  Marchetti  tells  it, 
Agency  ties  to  a  foreign  government  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  run  the  country.  They 
come  closer  to  meaning  that  one  of  our  agents 
£ets  to  have  lunch  with  a  foreign  official  occa- 
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ally,  much  the  way  an  American  mogul  gets 
end  the  ear  of  a  Senator  from  time  to  time 
r  making  a  political  contribution. 

jt  fairness  demands  that  we  suppress 
boredom  and  consider  the  Agency's  view. 
:r  all,  the  entire  national-security  apparatus 
le  United  States,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
U,  a  major  publishing  house,  and  the  federal 
rts  are  all  burning  up  legal  pads  trying  to 
1  out  whether  this  material  should  be  for- 
den  in  the  name  of  military  security.  Should 
tor  Marchetti,  by  virtue  of  having  sat  in  the 
lest  councils  of  spy  headquarters,  be  allowed 
declare  authoritatively  that  foreign  leaders 
or  have  been,  tainted  by  American  intelli- 
ce?  What  if  the  minister  loses  his  job  as  a 
lit,  and  the  CIA  is  cut  off  from  its  leverage 
.  information?  The  subtle  minds  at  Langley 
aid  say  that  the  cooperative  ministers  of  the 
are  will  refuse  to  associate  with  the  CIA  for 
r  of  later  being  exposed. 
Marchetti  replies  that  the  book  does  not  re- 
1  the  names  of  classical  spies,  citizens  of  "un- 
indly"  countries  who  slip  their  military  se- 
ts to  a  CIA  agent.  He  says  that  the  book  will 
:se  embarrassment,  but  that  no  exposed  con- 
ts  will  be  rubbed  out  by  the  Soviet  KGB  or 
7one  else,  and  no  wars  will  break  out.  The 
ie  of  Amintore  Fanfani  supports  his  point. 
May  1973,  Seymour  Hersh  wrote  a  story  in 
New  York  Times  about  Graham  Martin, 
a  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  and  his  ef- 
ts to  get  the  CIA  to  support  Fanfani's  wing  of 
:  Christian  Democrat  party  in  Italy.  This  oc- 
rred  in  1970,  when  Martin  was  Ambassador 
Italy,  and  Fanfani,  a  former  Italian  premier, 
s  trying  to  take  over  the  government  again 
ring  one  of  Italy's  periodic  crises.  Fanfani,  a 
nservative,  figured  that  $1  million  from  the 
K  would  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the 
t-wingers  out  of  power,  and  he  made  his  pitch 
Martin  in  secret  meetings. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  Marchetti-Marks  manu- 
ript  where  I  assume  the  details  of  this  story 
ce  were.  The  Agency  censored  it,  because  it 
veals  Fanfani's  ties  to  the  CIA;  but  the  censors 
d  to  leave  in  the  reference  to  the  Hersh  story, 
lich  is  quite  thorough.  The  revelations  in  the 
mes  caused  some  minor  repercussions  in  Italy 
it  didn't  make  any  noise  in  the  dark  passage- 
iys  of  international  espionage.  If  the  censored 
lecdotes  of  foreigners'  ties  to  the  cia  are  as 
me  as  this  one,  the  government  would  have  a 
ugh  time  demonstrating  a  grave  threat  to  the 
itional  security.  Actually,  the  point  of  the  dis- 
ission  in  the  book  manuscript  is  that  the  Times 
itially  balked  at  running  the  story  because  the 
litors  thought  it  wasn't  newsworthy — a  basic 
iwner  from  back  in  1970,  dredged  up  to  em- 
irrass  our  new  envoy  to  Thieu's  republic. 


When  Marchetti  was  enjoined  from  writing 
his  book  without  censorship,  one  CIA  official  was 
quoted  as  giving  thanks  for  the  injunction  be- 
cause the  revelations  would  have  "blown  us  out 
of  the  water"  in  many  places  around  the  world. 
(The  official  was  cia  director  William  Colby.) 
He  could  have  meant  this  in  the  way  the  Fan- 
fani story  made  future  operations  difficult  in 
Italy,  or  he  could  have  been  focusing  on  a  sec- 
ond kind  of  exposure  in  the  book — Marchetti's 
plans  to  identify  cia  "cover"  organizations  in 
and  out  of  the  United  States.  The  Agency  wants 
to  avoid  more  troubles  like  the  1967  scandal 
that  exposed  the  National  Student  Association 
as  a  CIA  front.  The  Agency's  proprietary  fronts 
are  detailed  in  a  chapter  that  was  mutilated  in 
the  first  round  of  censorship.  Rocky  Mountain 
Air,  of  Arizona,  was  identified  in  a  magazine 
article  by  Marchetti  as  a  cia  domestic  airline, 
but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  book  and  has 
apparently  fallen  under  the  knife. 

Agency  airlines  and  corporate  covers  evoke 
the  stale  air  of  yesteryear,  for,  despite  the  cia's 
predictions  of  dire  rumblings  in  the  foreign  un- 
derworld, the  revelations  of  the  past  have  had 
little  impact  beyond  a  brief  period  of  media 
interest.  But  the  CIA  contends  that  all  these  little 
covert  fronts  make  up  a  vital  collective  enter- 
prise for  clandestine  use  against  our  enemies. 
Agency  officials  have  sworn  that  blowing  more 
covers  like  nsa  "would  cause  grave  and  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  national  security,"  and 
therefore  must  be  censored. 


'The  CIA  would 
rather  be  sub- 
jected to  a  dozen 
books  by  the 
usual  liberals 
criticizing  its 
deadly  genius 
than  suffer 
from  one  inside 
book  like  Mar- 
chetti's, which 
exposes  a  clan- 
destine circus." 


Done  in  by  the  Princeton  men 


i  J  Iarchetti  views  the  case  with  just  as 
^iJ  much  passion  as  the  various  lawyers  and 
government  officials,  but  in  much  earthier  fash- 
ion. He  sees  himself  as  the  target  of  a  personal 
vendetta  by  the  Old  Boy  network  that  has  al- 
ways run  the  agency.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
CIA  are  completely  dominated  by  Ivy  League 
WASPs,  most  of  whom  got  started  in  the  OSS 
during  the  war.  William  Colby,  the  current  di- 
rector, is  fully  in  the  tradition — an  OSS  opera- 
tive who  continued  his  work  with  the  Agency, 
personally  designing  the  Phoenix  assassination 
program  in  Vietnam  and  virtually  every  other 
covert  operation  on  his  turf,  Southeast  Asia,  ris- 
ing to  the  top  because  he  conducted  every  mis- 
sion with  the  skillful  good  grace  of  a  man  who 
appreciates  fine  wine.  A  real  Princeton  man,  say 
those  who  meet  him. 

Marchetti,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  Penn 
State  and  describes  himself  as  "the  cousin  of 
bulldozer  drivers."  He  joined  the  Agency  in 
1955  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  executive 
suites  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  cia  building. 
He  was  a  special  assistant  to  members  of  the 
top  brass,  sitting  in  on  cia  policy  meetings,  a 
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hawk  on  Vietnam,  a  general  analyst  of  good 
reputation  on  strategic  matters,  a  lover  of 
things  covert.  As  he  describes  it,  he  began  to 
fall  away  from  the  cia  spirit  when  he  saw  first 
hand  that  the  directors  and  assistant  directors 
were  much  more  interested  in  dreaming  up 
clandestine  operations,  the  cloak-and-dagger 
stuiT,  than  they  were  in  the  production  and  anal- 
ysis of  intelligence.  The  Agency  is  still  marked 
by  a  split  between  the  analysts  and  the  opera- 
tives, with  thinly  concealed  contempt  on  both 
sides.  Marchetti  shared  the  analysts'  view  that 
the  clandestine  types,  like  E.  Howard  C'Eduar- 
do")  Hunt,  had  read  too  many  spy  novels  and 
worn  too  many  disguises — that  they  found  the 
Agency  a  playground  for  their  covert  fantasies. 
I  Any  CIA  operator,  on  the  other  hand,  lets  you 
know  quickly  that  the  analysts  are  pale-faced 
bookworms  who  "don't  do  anything''  and  might 
as  well  be  in  the  State  Department.)  Marchetti 
half  expected  these  traditional  jealousies  to  be 
ironed  out  at  the  top,  but  he  found  that  the 
operatives  were  in  control,  too  busy  hatching 
plots  to  care  much  about  position  papers.  He 
began  to  "lose  effectiveness,"  he  says,  when,  in 
executive  meetings,  he  started  questioning  the 
wisdom  and  purpose  of  clandestine  schemes 
which,  in  the  CIA,  is  somewhat  like  casting 
doubt  on  the  humanity  of  football  in  the  heat  of 
a  pep  rally. 

'Ihatever  the  final  outcome  in  the 
•^Jcourts,  the  lawyers  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment deserve  some  credit  within  the  profession 
for  staging  one  of  the  most  imaginative  legal 
comebacks  in  recent  history.  Charged  by  the 
\ixoii  Administration  with  the  task  of  protect- 
ing the  government  against  conspirators  and 
tattlers,  the  Department  assembled  a  truly  dis- 
mal record.  Scores  of  left-wing  conspirators 
were  brought  to  trial  without  a  single  convic- 
tion, and  the  prosecutors  became  successful 
only  when  the  charge  toward  security  turned  in- 
ward. John  Dean  and  Jeb  Magruder  have  been 
convicted  of  conspiracy;  John  Mitchell  is 
squirming  under  a  mound  of  conspiracy  evi- 
dence. Prosecutors  who  failed  miserably  against 
hippies  and  malcontents  have  been  so  lethal 
against  their  colleagues  in  the  surrounding  of- 
fices that  eminences  like  Richard  Kleindienst, 
Will  Wilson,  and  Robert  Mardian  have  fled, 
hoping  to  get  out  of  range. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  came  the  loss  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case.  The  Justices  ruled  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  government  to  obtain  a  re- 
straining order  against  a  newspaper — that  the 
First  Amendment  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  publish  national-  security  infor- 
mation— but  that  the  government  has  to  meet  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof,  showing  that  the  infor- 
mation is  overwhelmingly  likely  to  harm  U.S. 
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military  preparedness  by  threatening  the  loss 
lives  or  jeopardizing  vital  military  secrets.  Til 
Department  lawyers  warned  of  horrible  calan 
tie^  if  the  Times  were  allowed  to  publish  mo! 
top-secret  cables  by  the  Old  Boys,  but  the  Coif  ; 
surveyed  the  ramparts  of  freedom  after  the  fh 
hatch  of  papers  had  appeared  in  the  Times  ai 
detected  little  damage.  The  government  stu) 
bled  miserably,  and  the  precedent  looked  us| 
ful  to  Marchetti. 

Then  the  Department  failed  to  convict  El 
berg  of  espionage,  or  anything  else,  and  t  ab 
cause  of  secrecy  seemed  hopeless.  When  the  C;  jfl 
lawyers  brought  the  Marchetti  problem  over 
the  Justice  Department,  two  flimsy  weapo  >* 
seemed  available  to  shut  him  up.  They  com 
seek  an  injunction  before  a  judge  on  the  sar  l 
grounds  they  had  tried  against  the  New  Yoi 
Times,  but  the  courts  had  proved  to  be  attache 
to  the  First  Amendment.  The  second  unprom 
ing  avenue  was  the  old  reliable:  criminal  det< 
rence.    They  could  threaten  to  prosecute  M. 
chetti  for  espionage  if  he  persisted.  They  kne 
from  their  Ellsberg  preparations,  however,  th 
conviction  would  be  difficult.  Marchetti  mig: 
u  (int  to  take  his  case  before  a  jury,  whose  men  if 
hers  might  be  too  secure  or  too  unsophisticatu  » 
to  perceive  a  grave  threat  to  the  national  seen 
ity.  Besides,  a  threat  is  not  as  permanent  as  r. 
injunction;  and  if  it  ever  lost  credibility,  Mn 
chetti  would  be  free  to  publish  and  the  govefl 
ment  would  be  left  with  only  a  long  shot  at 
post  facto  remedy  in  a  criminal  trial.  The  si 
crets  would  already  be  out. 

Whoever  hit  upon  the  contract  approad 
based    on    Marchetti's    secrecy  agreemefl 
brought  about  a  Newtonian  advance  in  the  pro 
pects  for  quiet,  discreet  government.  It  was 
fivefold  stroke  of  genius. 

(  1  )  It  fuzzed  up  First  Amendment  objection 
to  prior  restraint.  The  government  sued  to  ei 
join  Marchetti  from  breaching  his  contractu 
obligation  not  to  reveal  classified  information 
Federal  officials  submit  to  other  limitations  « 
their  First  Amendment  rights  as  a  condition  I 
employment,  such  as  the  Hatch  Act  prohibit^! 
against  political  activity,  and  this  is  merely  aJ 
other  limitation — sanctified  in  writing. 

( 2 )  The  government  did  not  have  to  sha 
that  the  material  would  do  substantial  damaf 
to  the  national  defense,  because  the  terms  of  tJ 
contract  refer  only  to  classified  material.  N 
many  things  clearly  injure  military  prepare 
ness,  but  everything  can  be  classified. 

( 3  I  With  these  two  new  advantages,  the  go 
eminent  could  seek  prior  restraint  before 
judge  instead  of  conviction  before  a  jury.  Tl 
Justice  Department  does  not  like  juries.  Als 
the  hearing  would  take  place  in  camera,  a  si 
cret  proceeding  to  discuss  classified  secrel  1 
with  no  reporters  to  ask  fresh  questions. 

(4)  The  contract  question  made  the  issil 


-e  complicated,  confusing  the  press  hounds 
toning  down  publicity.  The  focus  shifted 
n  big  sexy  matters  of  secrecy  and  national 
ense  to  the  question  of  whether  Marchetti 
aid  honor  his  own  written  word. 
5)  The  contract  injunction,  if  sustained,  has 
rmous  value  for  application  in  other  agen- 
ts of  the  government  where  secrecy  agree- 
nts  are  required.  Already,  the  addition  of 
rks  to  the  case  puts  the  State  Department 
1  its  mandatory  oath  under  the  secrecy  blan- 
.  Conceivably,  the  Justice  Department  could 
ain  an  injunction  against  anyone,  in  or  out 
government,  who  has  signed  a  secrecy  oath 
i  is  suspected  of  leaking  classified  material, 
is  would  not  be  of  much  use  against  isolated, 
anticipated  leaks  to  the  press,  but  it  would 
a  potent  weapon  against  known  dissenters 
h  a  lot  on  their  minds.  Even  a  casual  leak 
uld  be  much  more  dangerous  for  those  un- 
r  injunction,  for  it  would  pose  the  risk  of  be- 
5  jailed  instantly  for  contempt  of  court. 
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HESE  OMINOUS  RAMIFICATIONS  of  the  Mar- 

hetti  precedent  have  sent  the  aclu  lawyers 
ving  for  their  1984  quotes  and  their  best 
eeches  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  fear  that 
isir  fortunes  might  be  reversed  from  the  "peo- 
ps'  right  to  know"  victories  of  the  Pentagon 
ipers  case,  and  they  see  the  specter  of  a  gov- 
nment  whose  employees  have  to  get  a  note 
tned  by  an  Old  Boy  before  they  can  speak 
eir  mind.  They  know  that  the  power  to  control 
assified  information  and  punish  national- se- 
rity  critics  would  be  selectively  enforced, 
/ndon  Johnson,  Ted  Sorensen,  and  Bill  Bundy 
Duld  still  be  able  to  make  "appropriate  usage" 
state  secrets  in  their  memoirs  without  fear  of 
junction.  ( LBJ  quoted  extensively  from  the 
Ip-secret  Pentagon  Papers  before  they  were 
leased;  but  instead  of  being  tried  for  espi- 
iiage,  like  Ellsberg,  he  received  an  estimated 
1.5  million  for  The  Vantage  Point. )  Every 
>ring  at  budget  time,  the  Pentagon  would  still 
ak   startling   new    intelligence   and  tricolor 
-aphs  showing  that  the  collective  Russian  nu- 
ear  missile  is  longer  and  more  explosive  than 
ars — and  the  generals  will  get  bigger  budgets, 
ot  an  injunction.  By  carefully  exploiting  the 
ew  legal  power  of  the  secrecy  contract,  the  gov- 
rnment  might  be  able  to  revive  the  absurd,  dis- 
redited  classification  system — using  the  power 
f  judges'  robes  to  bring  back  the  old  days, 
hen  the  function  of  a  classified  leak  was  to 
srve  the  government  and  when  dissent  was  of- 
cially  approved. 
Staring  into  this  libertarian's  horror,  the  aclu 
as  pulled  out  all  the  stops  in  seeking  to  reverse 
tie  Marchetti  defeat.  The  publisher,  Knopf,  has 
oined  Marchetti  and  Marks  to  bring  a  little 
sore  First  Amendment  clout  to  the  new  suit. 


The  plaintiffs  will  reargue  their  staunch  First 
Amendment  position — no  prior  restraint  at  all, 
under  any  circumstances.  If  they  fail  again 
there,  which  is  likely,  they  will  argue  that  the 
secrecy  oaths  are  valid  only  if  the  secret  ma- 
terial is  properly  classified — that  is,  if  its  re- 
lease would  plainly  and  seriously  injure  the  mil- 
itary defense. 

The  government  lawyers  are  confident  that 
they  won't  have  to  get  into  the  First  Amend- 
ment morass,  as  they  expect  the  district  court  to 
reaffirm  its  decision  that  the  secrecy  oath  elim- 
inates the  civil  liberties  question:  "In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  the  contract  takes  the  case  out 
of  the  scope  of  the  First  Amendment;  and,  to 
the  extent  the  First  Amendment  is  involved,  the 
contract  constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  defendant's 
rights  thereunder."  It's  much  simpler  for  the 
courts  to  look  at  things  this  way,  the  attorneys 
say,  and  if  they  can  make  this  argument  wash 
again,  the  Justice  Department  will  leave  behind 
a  legacy  of  secrecy  protection  that  President 
Nixon  would  be  proud  of.  It  would  be  a  victory 
for  zipper-lipped  government  snatched  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Ellsberg  case,  achieved  quietly 
while  the  public  is  preoccupied  with  Nixon's 
sanity  and  his  character  flaws — something  that 
the  Administration  could  pass  on  to  future  Pres- 
idents, who  would  no  doubt  welcome  the  new 
secrecy  guarantee,  since  classified  material 
looks  much  dearer  from  the  inside. 

If  the  government  wins  again,  the  case  will 
abound  with  new  ironies.  Marchetti  and  Marks 
will  have  unwittingly  helped  create  the  legal 
tools  to  make  a  vassal  of  every  government  em- 
ployee who  enters  the  sacred  chambers  of  na- 
tional security.  In  effect,  Americans  might  then 
become  divided  into  two  basic  types — those 
sufficiently  gulled  by  the  state's  alleged  need  for 
privacy  to  sign  its  contract  of  omerta,  and 
those  who  refuse.  The  robots  of  the  first  group 
would  run  the  government,  protected  by  the 
courts  against  the  public.  They  would  tend  to 
become  more  cynical  about  the  old  principles 
of  the  Republic,  while  the  second  group  would 
lose  interest  in  the  government  itself.  Mesmer- 
ized by  clandestine  fantasies,  the  courts  would 
presumably  consider  the  First  Amendment  in- 
operative in  national- security  matters  such  as 
the  cia's  bugged  house  pets.  The  Agency  would 
be  left  free,  in  the  name  of  military  defense,  to 
expand  its  covert  missions  in  the  global  fringes 
of  the  Third  World — the  only  places  where,  es- 
pecially to  the  bombed  peasants  of  Southeast 
Asia,  it  is  clearly  no  joke.  The  CIA  is  drawn  to 
the  Third  World  like  a  lonely  derelict  to  a  porn 
shop,  where  the  salve  for  dreams  is  cheap  and 
available.  Instead  of  puncturing  the  myth  of  the 
cia's  awesome  powers,  Marchetti  and  Marks 
may  ultimately  find  themselves  and  their  secrecy 
oaths  being  used  to  reinforce  the  Agency's  poi- 
sonous delusions.  □ 


"If  the  govern- 
ment wins  its 
case,  Marchetti 
and  Marks  will 
have  unwitting- 
ly helped  create 
the  legal  tools 
to  make  a  vas- 
sal of  every 
government  em- 
ployee who 
enters  the  sa- 
cred chambers 
of  national 
security." 
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A  salute  to  those  noble  beasts 
that  have  survived  and  a  trib- 
ute to  all  people  dedicated  to 
saving  endangered  species  and 
wildlife  habitats  through- 
out the  world. 


Like  the  noble  beasts  themselves,  the 
art  oi  glassmaking  has  not  ehanged 
noticeably  since  the  blowing  iron  was 
invented  in  Babylon  2000  years  ago. 
Potash,  sand  and  lime  are  heated  until 
molten,  then  gathered  and  blown,  and 
worked  into  a  finished  form.  Some  .?()() 
years  ago,  in  England,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  addition  of  lead  oxide  yielded 
a  very  clear  and  brilliant  glass  that 
could  be  engraved  with  a  copper  wheel. 
It  was  called  crystal,  and  from  it 
emerged  a  new  art  form. 

A  handful  of  skilled  artisans  work  as 
a  team,  each  member  carrying  out  his 
traditional  assignment  using  tools  and 
methods  unchanged  in  centuries.  And 
although  the  rest  of  the  team  may  per- 
form to  perfection,  one  slip  at  the  en- 
graver's wheel  dooms  an  otherwise 
flawless  piece  to  the  melting  pot. 

The  process  is  so  demanding  that 
perfection  is  rarely  attained.  While  sev- 
eral thousand  plates  of  fine  lead  crys- 
tal may  be  attempted,  only  2500  will 
meet  the  standard  of  perfection  deemed 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  serial  num- 
ber in  The  Kenva  Plate  edition. 

The  first  two  plates  have  been  pre- 
sented to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Jomo  Kenyatta,  President  of 
Kenya.  The  last  is  reserved  for  the  per- 
manent archives  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund.  Orders  for  the  remaining  2,497 
will  be  filled  sequentially  as  received. 
Because  the  exacting  hand  production 
is  limited  to  100  plates  per  month,  only 
one  plate  will  be  permitted  each  indi- 
vidual subscriber. 

The  Struggle  To  Survive 

The  survival  of  animals,  birds,  and 
their  supporting  habitat  is  no  longer  a 
fair  contest  with  the  traditional  forces 
of  nature.  "Few  literate  people  can  be 
unaware  today  of  the  galloping  de- 
struction, degradation,  and  pollution  of 
the  natural  environment  which  are 
proceeding  apace  all  around  us."  This 
view  of  Prince  Bernhard,  who  is  also 


President  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
is  shared  by  the  entire  organization 
and,  as  a  result,  it  is  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  quiet  urgency. 

Time  is  running  out. 

Survival  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  hard-won  result  of  prompt,  deliber- 
ate action — even  in  the  lush  vasthess 
of  Kenya,  home  of  many  of  the  great 
and  noble  beasts  of  Africa.  There,  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  is  supporting  the 
country's  own  conservation  efforts 
within  the  Nairobi  National  Park, 
Motomo  Plant  Sanctuary,  Lake  Naku- 
ru,  the  Baharini  Sanctuary,  and  marine 
parks  on  Kenya's  coast. 


Cone  Forever 

In  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  currently  97  species  the  Con- 
cessional Record  lists  as  "endan- 
gered," while  47  others  are  entirely 
extinct.  Among  them  are: 

Plains  wolf  Labrador  duck 

Sea  mink  Great  auk 

Eastern  cougar  Passenger  pigeon 

Badlands  bighorn  Carolina  parakeet 

Eastern  elk  San  Gorgonio  trout 


Kenya  As  An  Example 

Kenya  is  but  one  of  80  countries  in 
which  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  is  mak- 
ing significant  headway  against  lite- 
destroying  forces.  In  its  12  years  of 
existence,  the  Fund  has  channeled  $9 
million  into  762  key  conservation  proj- 
ects Among  them  are  the  international 
program  for  conservation  of  marine 
turtles  through  the  safeguarding  of 
breeding  beaches,-  protection  and  habi- 
tat management  for  the  Javan  rhinoc- 
eros; the  rescue  of  the  endangered 
Arabian  oryx;  strong  action  to  reduce 
pressure  on  the  tiger,  leopard,  cheetah 
and  other  spotted  cats  threatened  with 
extinction  by  fashion  trends. 

The  Web  Of  Life 

If  the  world  becomes  unsuitable  for 
animals,  mankind  may  follow  them 
into  extinction.  Such  is  the  texture  of 
life  on  our  blue  planet.  Every  living 
thing  depends  on  every  other  living 
thing.  The  problem  of  conservation  of 
wildlife  frequently  becomes  a  question 
of  saving  their  habitat.  Our  habitat. 

Thus,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  has 
helped  establish  the  Guadiamar  and 


the  Goto  Donana  reserves  in  SoutherM 
Spam,  which  offer  some  of  the  fineffl 
spectacles  of  wild  nature  in  Europe;  thll 
Marchauen/Marchegg  Reserve  in  Au»| 
tria  with  the  only  remnants  of  gallcrill 
forest  in  western  Europe;  sanctuarieUI 
in  Pakistan,  Jordan,  Australia,  PenjH 
Tanganyika;  and  the  New  Jersey  wetJI 
lands  m  the  United  States,  brcedinjs|| 
.ii  ul  I  -  'ill  iir,  gi  i  mud',  lot  fish  ,  shellf  ishjll 
land  and  shore  birds. 

An  Investment  In  One's  Self  1 

When  you  purchase  the  magnificent! 
Kenya  Plate,  you  automatically  become! 
an  Associate  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organi 
zation.  A  cash  contribution  to  the  Func 
will  be  made  in  your  name,  and  youi 
name  will  be  inscribed  in  a  special 
bound  volume,  to  be  placed  in  the  per- 
manent archives  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund.  You  will  receive  semi-annual 
progress  reports  on  how  contributions 
are  being  spent  and  what  the  results 
are.  Please  note:  there  are  no  frills  to 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  You  will  not 
receive  expensive  magazines  or  elabo- 
rate publications.  Instead,  your  con- 
tribution goes  into  priority  action 
programs  "to  re-establish  an  unbroken 
link  with  nature  and  with  life."  Your 
life. 

The  price  of  The  Kenya  Plate  is  $250. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  your  purchase,  you  may  re- 
turn it  within  30  days  for  a  full  and 
unquestioned  refund. 

The  Prospect  Of  Appreciation 

While  the  purpose  in  creating  The 
Kenya  Plate  as  an  art  object  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  extraordinary  work  and 
results  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
there  are  those  who  will  recognize  it  as 
an  investment  as  well.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  guarantee  of  appreciation, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain 
other  limited  editions  of  true  artistic 
merit  have  substantially  increased  in 
value  in  a  short  time.  A  Gunther  Gran- 
get  edition  of  porcelain  "Dolphins" 
closed  in  1970  at  $750  each.  The  cur- 
rent price  is  $2,000.  Boehm's  "The 
Tern,"  first  issued  in  1968  for  $1,400, 
is  now  quoted  at  $6,000.  And  the  fa- 
mous Dorothy  Doughty  "Bobtail 
Quails"  brought  out  in  1940  at  $275 
the  pair,  recently  brought  $22,000  at 
auction. 


THF  K-ENl'l  PLATE  measures  11  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  Bavarian  lead  crystal,  mouth-blown  and  hand- engraved.  The  aninu 
depicted  a  sable  antelope,  African  elephant,  giraffe,  African  buffalo,  black  rhinoceros,  African  lion.  Limited  to  an  edition  of 
2500  of  wi:n      will  be  produced  each  month. 
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The  Kenya  Plate 
do  WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 
910  Seventeenth  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Gentlemen:  1  wish  to  purchase  The  Kenya 
Plate.  It  will  be  serially  numbered  in  the  crys- 
tal and  my  plate  will  be  the  lowest  number 
of  those  remaining  on  the  date  my  order 
received,  h  will  be  sent  to  me  with  a  Wa 
of  Authenticity. 

I  understand  that  this  purchase 


at 


vides  me  with  all  the  rights  am 
membership  as  an  Associat  ^ 
Wildlife  Fund. 
The  price  is  $250,  including, 


-I 

j  .^ack-  -pi 


dhng.  and  shipping  charges.  1  understand 
that  if  1  am  not  satisfied  with  my  purchase,  I 
may  return  it  within  30  days  for  a  full,  un- 
questioned refund. 

Enclosed  is  my  □  check;  □  money  order. 
Pf&ase  charge  my  : 

-n\Q  BankAmcricard;    □  Master  Charge 
evei 
little 

<lidnv'v'1 


£  1 


.Expires. 
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.State. 


_Zip_ 
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DEATH  OF  LOVERS 
by  Elsa  Colligan 

The  shark 

that  cut  the  hridegroom 
in  half  and  devoured 
the  bride 

>s  swimming  in  Acapulco  Hay. 
No  more 

our  mornings  irritated 

by  their  private  world 

when  ,      v  filled  us  like  a  sponge. 

1Novv'/"/'       •  i'eachboys  ran  resume 

I'  ishermen 

on  salmon-colon    rocks  point 

towards  the  piny  a  ,  antada 

where  in  the  foaming 

in  the  chopping  the  gra>    in  ,  averts. 

Harpoons 

slither  off  his  hack,  dolphins 
di  sappear.  Standing  ankle-deep 
and  threatened,  we  arc  weighted 
with  words,  by  lovers  plans,  undone. 


PETUNIA,  S'VW 
by  Mary  Azrael 

Nothing  1  say 

will  make  her  stay. 

I  offer  to  marry 

the  king's  purple  velvet, 

whisper  "forever" 

to  her  shy  golden  eye: 

but,  stubborn,  she  crumples 

overnight  like  a  slept-in  dress. 

I  find  her  diminished,  dried 

bird  claw  in  the  dirt. 

Nothing  I  say 

will  bring  back  the  garden; 

though  a  word,  like  a  souvenir 

ticket  torn  in  half, 

can  open  your  mind's  low  iloor 

and  let  you,  stooped,  return. 

But  don't  expect  to  stand  up 

straight  in  a  humped  skull. 

Bent,  you  will  stiffen; 

your  stung  nerves  signal, 

"Out!  Crawl  out 

through  the  sensory  holes!" 


LIKE  THIS 

by  Barry  Spacks 

In  my  box  of  a  cinder -block  office  in  Building 

14,  I  doze  on  the  narrow  couch  and  you 

haven't  phoned  and  it  strikes  me  that  lying 

dead  will  be  packaged  and  cold  and  straight 

like  this,  exactly  like  this,  only  minus 

the  clock  you  bought  me,  the  books,  the  sketch 

Karen  sent  from  Rome  and  yes  of  course 

no  window,  no  rising  to  watch  a  boy 

and  his  dog  below,  but  otherwise  just  like 

death,  simply  adding  the  chair  the  lamp  the 

chess  column  clipped  from  the  Thursday  Times 

voice  your  laughter  the  wind  on  the  way 

to  the  car  that  claims  it's  real  that  says 

it  will  slap  my  face  awake  or  push  me 

down  or  twist  me  in  half  if  it  wants  to. 


tjOEM 

by  Strobe  Talbott 

Another  of  those  enactments  of  gray  lies 
your  parents  called.  Of  you,  no  mention. 
It  was  as  though  I'd  come  to  dine 
and  found  your  place  set, 
hut  of  you  no  mention,  no  sign 
—only  your  father's  arch  converse  m 
and  your  mother's  researching  eyes. 

and  yoiir 
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An  invitation  to  sample  cne 
magazine  that  teaches  yoo 
about  people 


IIJRCr  ,OERS  tend  to  have  significantly 
xe  race  prejudice  than  non-church- 
,ers.  This  is  true  even  among  people  of 
3  same  age,  educational  level,  and  geo- 
aphical  region. 

MDGE  PLAYERS,  in  a  heated  game,  often 
veal  sides  of  their  personalities  not  ev- 
ent in  their  everyday  behavior.  A  woman 
io  has  been  thoroughly  put  down  while 
owing  up  in  our  patriarchal  society  may 
i  ;e  the  game  as  a  chance  to  get  even 

XECUTIVES  vrho  change  jobs  a  lot  value 
otionnot  because  it  leads  to  change  but 
ecause  it  is  change,  and  change  is  his 
timate  value. 

JCCESSFUL  INVESTORS  have  identifi- 
ole  traits  Wher>  e>4  students  managed 
lagmary  stock  portfolios,  those  who  did 
est  showed  definite  personality  patterns 
tests.  The  same  tests  were  given  to  60 
ockbrokers  and  predicted  which  were 
jccessful 

,1Thy  do  people  behave  the  way 
W  they  do' And  how  can  their  be- 
lavior  be  reshaped? 

For  centuries,  philosophers  have 
)ondered  thi-  riddle.  But  now,  in  the 
lost-Freud  era,  psychologists  are  be- 
ginning to  solve  it  . 

Carefullv controlled  experiments 
A-ith  volunteer  subjects  are  isolating 
and  measuring  the  traits  and  emo- 
tional patterns  involved  in  such  human 
activities  as  investing,  loving,  fighting, 
donating,  playing  bridge,  saving  tace, 
getting  ideas,  working,  drinking. 

Meanwi  le  other  psychologists,  the 
behavior  i  odification  researchers  are 
going  stil  further.  Building  on  B.  F. 
Skinner's  lassie  experiments  in  teach- 
ing pigeons  to  operate  a  typewriter  or 
plav  pin.  pong,  they  are  actually  re- 
shaping mdesirable  behavior. 

Juve/ale  delinquents  in  an  exper- 
imental Kan^s  home  are  being  re- 
trained in  ac^Ptat  e  behavior.  Dis- 


EXTROVERTS  have  a  different  sex  life  than 
introverts.  Extroverts  are  high  on  prom- 
iscuity and  low  on  nervousness  and  prud- 
ishness.  The  introvert  puts  stress  on  virgin- 
ity and  fidelity 

FAT  PEOPLE  don't  eat  because  they  are 
hungry  Fat  subjects  and  normal  subjects 
were  asked  to  evaluate  the  flavor  of  crack- 
ers on  a  full  stomach  and  empty  stomacl- 
Only  the  normal  sublets  ate  fewer  era 
ers  when  their  stomachs  were  full. 
DONORS  to  worthy  causes  an  lanties 
are  motivated  chiefly  by  gin1'     i  s^ar"fc 
For  instance,  it  was  found    lat  motorists 
were  more  likely  to  stop       help  a  woman 
fix  a  flat  tire  if  they  had  driven  past  a  per- 
son helping  another  person  fix  a  flat. 
WIDOWS  are  hit  hardest  by  their  husband's 
death  if  they  are  higher-income,  better- 
educated  worn,  n  But  they  also  have  more 
resources  to  build  a  satisfying  new  life. 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  can  be  recon- 

turbed  children  who  bite  them«elves 
can't  digest  their  food,  or  can  t  sleep 
are  being  miraculously  reconditioned 
Z  function  nor,  .ally,  Lifelong  smokers 
are  being  helpec  to  kick  the  habit. 

The  monthly  .nagazine  for  the  gen- 
eral public  that  keeps  you  intormed  on 
all  this  and  more  :s  Psychology  Today. 
In  it,  the  leading  researchers  and 
thinkers  in  the  fi.dd-today  s  Freuds, 
Jungs,  and  Pavlovss-tell  you  about  the 
latest  discoveries  and  experiments  in 
language  free  from  profess ;iona  ar- 
gon And  illustrated  '\ho\"°^l 
Style  that  helps  make  knowledge  he 
spine-tingling  adjure  it  should 

rightfully  be.     ttU     V„  w  ., 
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with  your  first  copy,  just  re  iskusto 
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ditioned  to  stay  o,  ^"•'""SS 
home  that  rew.  .structive  behavior 

Burattempt*  P"cate  the  program 
showed"  ...onalaswellasphys.cal 
reward-  ..ecessary. 
ai  C'  LICS  who  are  men  tend  to  drink 
A<  er8nt  reasons  than  those  who  are 
nen  Research  indicates  that  men  drink 
o  satisfy  their  need  for  power,  but  women 
are  seeking  enhanced  feelings  of  woman- 
liness  or  temporary  escape  from  sex-role 
conflict 

GIRLS  WITHOUT  FATHERS  show  the  ef- 
fects when  they  reach  adolescence,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  study.  If  her  parents  were 
divorced,  she  may  be  clumsily  erotic  with 
men;  if  her  father  died,  she  may  be  scared 
of  them 

JESUS  PEOPLE,  a  two-year  study  of  their 
communes  shows,  don't  smoke,  don't 
drink  don't  take  drugs,  don't  think  women 
should  be  uppity,  and  don't  care  who  runs 
the  country 
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£1CIENCE    IS   THE   INTELLECTUAL   FATHER  fig- 

ure  of  our  age,  answering  our  deepest 
yearnings  for  justice  and  authority.  Science 
complements  democracy,  for  the  scientific 
truth  is  forbidden  to  be  aristocratic  and  private. 
A  statement  not  verifiable  in  the  parliament  of 
the  laboratory  is  without  rank  or  influence,  a 
mere  subjective  opinion,  a  disenfranchised  ef- 
fusion  of  a  dream. 

Until  recently  science  had  no  time  for  the 
kind  of  truth  that  gave  itself  only  to  a  favored 
few.  People  who  subjected  themselves  to  the 
disciplines  of  Yoga, Zen,  or  transcendental  medi- 
tation, or  attempted  to  stimulate  ESP  and  other 
psi  phenomena,  people  who  wistfully,  sometimes 
fanatically,  studied  black  or  white  magic,  sha- 
manism, astrology,  the  tarot,  spirit  healing  re- 
incarnation— all  these  were  barely  taken  i- 
ously  by  orthodox  scientists. 

Hut  in  the  past  few  years,  as  the  numbers  of 
these  people  grew  and  their  claims  became,  more 
insistent,  science  with  an  impatient  sigh  moved 
to  take  note.  Psychics  and  physicists  now  col- 
laborate in  attaching  EEG  devices  to  the  ear- 
lobes  of  Yogins;  artichokes  are  hooked  up  to 
lie  detectors;  galvanometers  festoon  the/ flesh  of 
healers  and  mediums;  the  etherie  air  £\hieh 


used  to  hover  shyly  around  the  shar1 
of  occultism,  is  now  stalked  by  a  n 
oped  in  Russia,  Kirlian  photogra/ 
Can  you  trap  a  ghost  with  a  it/ 
you  can't,  what  does  this  say  a 


VJ.es 


machines?  Having  demythologized  the  world 
are  we  now  in  the  process  of  remythologizing  it, 
If  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  plant  -  c  an  feel,  aru 
there  are  tremors  of  consciousness  even  in  rocks^ 
will  science  have  smuggled  God  back  into  ma^ 
ter  like  contraband  cargo?  Or  is  this  all  a  sul 
tie  Oriental  revenge  for  the  Western  technolog 
cal  takeover  of  the  East:  meteorology  replace 
the  shaman,  and  in  reprisal  Tibetan  Buddhisif 
infiltrates  Detroit,  gnawing  away  at  materialist 
like  a  psychic  termite.  j 


For  some  years  NOW,  a  husband-and-wii 
pair  of  researchers,  R.E.L.  Masters  and  D 
Jean  Houston,  supported  by  grants  from  a  vai. 
ety  of  foundations,  have  been  pursuing  a  line 
investigation  that  provokes  these  questions  in 
particularly  sensitive  way.  In  New  York,  an- 
more  recently,  in  a  large  house  set  in  ramblin 
grounds  about  forty  miles  outside  the  city,  thj 
have  undertaken  a  wide-ranging  program  of  n 
search  into  those  experiences  diat  have  bej 
variously  called  "trances,"  "subjective  reei 
ties,"  and  "altered  states  of  consciousness! 
While  others  explore  one  area  of  this  field  au 
time — biofeedback  and  voluntan  control  of 
voluntary  processes,  perhaps,  or  healing  pow« 
— Masters  and  Houston  are  exploring  a  whej 
-ectrum  of  potential  human  capa  ities,  makil 
temporary  chart  of  the  m  ?rocosm  1 
Copernicans. 


/  am  expanding,  expanding  .  .  .  and  I  can 
read  secrets  of  the  universe  and  glimpse  the 
forms  of  things  .  .  .  beautiful  forms,  mathe- 
matical forms.  .  .  .  This  is  the  \OUTCe  of  forms, 
the  world  of  divine  ideas,  the  creative  soun  C. 
.  .  .  It  is  as  if  my  mind  were  unileil  with  the 
mind  of  Cod  .  .  . 

These  words  were  taken  down  from  a  profes- 
r  of  theology  while  he  was  in  what  Masters 
d  Houston  call  their  "Altered  States  of  Con- 
tousness  Induction  Device,"  or  "cradle"  (see 
■  x  on  this  page  I.  Krisconced  in  the  cradle,  -ul>- 

t-  drift  into  trance  in  anywhere  between  two 
d  twenty  minutes.  The  trance  is  sometimes  in- 
iced  or  deepened  by  suggestions,  helped  along 

a  presession  talk  from  Jean  Houston  or  Rob- 


The  Altered  States  of  Consciousness 
Induction  Device 
The  ASCII),  or  "cradle,"  was  created  by 
Robert  Masters  from  clues  gleaned  from 
the  history  of  witchcraft  and  possession 
states.  Something  very  like  it  has  been 
found  by  anthropologists  in  Dutch  Guiana, 
where  shamans  take  a  symbolic  journey  a> 
part  of  their  initiation,  suspended  on  a 
free-swinging  platform.  Masters*  platform 
is  a  triangular  piece  of  metal,  on  which  the 
subject  stands,  his  back  supported  by  a 
sheet  of  canvas  stretched  between  two 
rods.  Wide  bands,  adapted  from  car  seat 
belts,  clasp  him  around  his  chest,  waist, 
thighs,  and  ankles.  The  whole  contraption 
is  suspended  by  a  single  link  from  the 
apex  of  a  pyramid  formed  by  four  metal 
poles,  which  allows  the  platform  to  swing 
free  about  six  inches  above  the  ground. 
Every  slight  movement  of  the  person's 
body,  even  an  involuntary  twitch,  sets  the 
platform  and  its  cargo  twirling,  rocking, 
and  swaying.  Goggles,  padded  around  the 
edges  for  comfort,  render  him  totally  blind. 
As  you  watch  a  subject  in  trance  in  the 
cradle,  you  first  notice  his  feet.  A  slight 
curling  of  the  toes  inside  the  shoes  lifts  the 
soles  upward.  The  contraption  sways. 
There  is  another  movement,  more  pro- 
nounced, from  the  knees.  They  sag  a  little, 
but  the  straps  support  him.  Suddenly  he 
draws  in  his  breath,  a  sharp  hissing  intake 
of  air.  Inside  the  restraining  straps,  his 
body  tries  to  arch  backward.  He  seems  to 
be  in  pain.  \\  hen  he  speaks,  however,  his 
tone  is  even.  Later,  he  says  there  was  noth- 
ing painful  about  it.  He  merely  felt  \f' 

sensation  of  energy,  which  was  forc;'7  1 

•vhere 

That 


way  through  his  body  to  his  in»"  '"  v 


it  would  crystallize  into  an  »lliaSt> 
was  the  moment  when  V*  »rc'u>(1  hack" 
ward,  a  moment  of  an-''cU)atlon* 


erl  Master*,  preparing  the  subjects  for  the  kind 
of  phenomena  they  are  likely  to  experience. 
They  may  see  galleries  of  vivid  abstract  shape-, 
or  an  endless  vista  of  galaxies  and  universes; 
they  may  revisit  places  on  earth  they  went  to 
long  ago,  or  take  off  for  lands  that  exist  only  in 
their  fantasies.  These  experience-,  when  their 
subjects  first  related  what  happened  in  the 
cradle,  immediately  reminded  Masters  and 
Houston  of  the  effects  of  psychotropic  drug-, 
on  which  they  had  done  some  of  the  earliest  re- 
search. I  The  findings  of  that  work  are  distilled 
in  a  book.  Varieties  of  Psychedelic  Experience, 
one  of  the  standard  texts  on  the  subject  and  now 
in  its  fourteenth  paperback  printing.  I  But  there 
is  an  important  difference.  Whereas  the  chemi- 
cal was  its  own  master,  creating  kaleidoscopic 
effects  as  and  when  it  w  illed,  the  cradle-induced 
experiences  seemed  to  be  more  accessible  to 
conscious  guidance,  more  ordered — in  other 
words,  more  available  for  scientific  study. 

The  creative  trance 

MANY  OF  MASTERS'  AND  HOUSTON'S  first  sub- 
jects were  artists.  In  one  experiment  they 
invited  a  woman,  the  writer  of  several  popular 
-ongs.  to  test  her  creative  powers  under  trance 
conditions  in  the  cradle.  She  entered  a  trance 
state  and  was  then  told  that  she  would  experi- 
ence a  great  variety  of  different  things  in  a  very- 
short  space  of  clock  time.  I  This  condition  is 
sometimes  called  AMP.  or  Accelerated  Mental 
Process.  A  great  deal  of  pioneering  work  on  it 
was  done  in  the  Fifties  by  Linn  Cooper  and  Mil- 
ton Krickson.  I  The  subject  was  instructed  to  see 
a  street.  She  was  to  walk  down  it  slowly  taking 
in  all  the  noises,  sights,  and  smells.  After  a 
while  she  would  feel  tired,  and  go  into  a  little 
cabaret.  There,  while  she  was  sitting  at  her  table 
sipping  a  drink,  a  singer  would  come  out  and 
perform  a  few  songs.  She  was  to  listen  as  long 
as  -he  liked,  commit  some  of  the  songs  to  mem- 
ory, then  leave.  After  a  little  less  than  two  min- 
utes of  elapsed  clock  time,  the  subject  raised  her 
head,  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  '  Do  you  w- 
to  hear  the  songs?" 

The  songs  she 
a<  customed  to.  Masteiseady  composed  them, 
that  perhaps  she  Jftey  tried  another  experiment 


sne  sa- 
ins were  inouston  thought 


ireconsciou^Vvriter  went  to  a  far  country  and 
1  "hif'to  'some  primitive  chanting.  This  time 
,he*-ong  she  brought  back  was  quite  unlike  any- 
•  lung  she  had  composed  before.  After  these  and 
several  other  experiments,  she  said,  1  feel  a 
little  guiltv.  as  if  I've  been  eavesdropping  and 
(|i,l.rt  really  create  anything.  But  if  I  didn  t 
create  that  music,  who  did?" 

Ever  since  the  ancient  Greeks  played  to  the 
MuseSi  j  rd  -d  their  feelings  of 


"  I  lie  enabling 
devices  seem  to 
work  because, 
in  our  technol- 
ogy-minded age, 
people  have 
faith  in  them. 
The  heavenly 
chariot  will 
get  \ou  there  if 
it  runs  on 
electricitv." 
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Kenneth  being  a  channel  for  the  words  or  sounds  or 

Cavander  Bhap«->  they  create.  When  their  Muse  abandons 

i//jY  » r  I    .  .  thej  are  helpless,  bereft,  i  ictims  ol  a 

vuiAbL  Uf  "block."  Masters  and  Houston  asked  a  novelisl 

I  UK  who  had  been  -luck  for  some  months  on  the 

PSYCHENAUTS  final  .cnaPler  of  a  b°<>k  to  cuter  the  cradle  and 
imagine  that  he  -aw,  unreeling  before  him  like 
a  movie,  tin-  end  to  hi-  novel.  He  would  hear 
the  characters  -peak,  and  watch  their  actions, 
but  he  u;i-  not  to  interfere — merely  to  observe. 
He  did  >o.  and  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments he  observed  four  separate  endings, 
one  of  which  he  incorporated  into  his  hook  and 
delivered  to  his  publishers. 

Anion-;  the  most  alluring  and  elusive  states 
attained  under  the  influence  of  psychedelic, 
drugs  i-  the  experience  of  mystical  union  with 
the  world  soul,  described  by  >airits  and  prophets 
a-  salori  at-oneness  with  God.  One  of  the  sub- 
ject- with  whom  Masters  and  Houston  have 
worked  without  drug-  i-  the  theology  pro- 
fessoi  whose  words  were  quoted  earlier.  His 
special  held  was  medieval  mysticism,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  exploration  of  the  worlds  opened 
up  by  the  trance-  he  found  himself  enter  ing  the 
-late-  of  consciousness  of  those  mystics  and 
visionaries  whose  text-  he  was  studying  as  a 
scholar.  He  applied  the  insights  to  his  work.  Re- 
cently, summing  up  what  eventually  became  a 
program  of  research  spread  over  three  years,  he 
commented:   "'I   think  the  people  who  wrote 


7(1 


these  texts  were  in  ecstatic  states,  and  I  tl 
was  doing  the  best  research  in  the  worl] 
this  because  I  was  reproducing  the  altered  I 
of  consciousness  of  the  people  who  wrc  > 
originals.  ...  1  feel  that  with  the  cradle  t\ 
ence  I  am  actually  doing  research  into  tl 
\er-al  structures  of  consciousness." 

Masters  and  Houston  call  these  experi 
••subjective  realities,"  arid  their  cradle  ail 
aiding  device."  Other  ages  and  other  cil 
have  employed  their  own  enabling  dev  I 
mushrooms,  fermented  juices,  chanting,  J 
ing.  dancing,  fasting,  exposure— enabling 
to  do  what,  though'.'' 


IN  ONE  SENSE,  ANYTHING  that  the  mind  h 
power  to  conceive  may  become  a  subjv 
reality.  "I  believe,  therefore  it  is."  One  c 
commonest  experiences  associated  with  irj 
subjective  realities  i-  for  the  perceptions  1 
come  sharper,  more  highly  tuned.  (In 
cases,  says  Masters,  "we  don't  know  wh 
we're  heightening  the  image  component  oij 
sation,  or  the  sensitivity  of  the  sense  oi 
themselves.  It's  impossible  to  say  in  any  sei 
of  reality  what  part  is  imagery  and  what  p, 
response  to  stimulus.")  Synesthesia  takes  jj 
people  hearing  colors,  seeing  sounds.  M 
processes  accelerate;  the  subject  feels  he 
learn   faster,  concentrate  for  longer  per| 
Time,  as  in  the  experiment  with  the  compv 
becomes  relativized.   Mythical  figures  re, 
bling  Jungian  archetypes  such  as  the  Wise  . 
Man  or  the  Shadow  or  the  Anima  float 
view.  Subjects  may  feel  that  they  can  I 
their  bodies  and  visit  distant  places,  or  c 
dimensions,  as  in  the  occultists'  claims  of  a 
projection.  Shamanistic  and  mediumistic  y 
ers  may  be  experienced  or — as  with  the  tl 
ogy  professor — religious  and  mystical  visi 
The  simplest  of  all  enabling  devices  is 
spoken  worth  More  and  more,  as  their  resell 
continued,  Masters  and  Houston  came  to  reb. 
verbal  inductions.  These  have  proved  jusTj 
effective  as  the  cradle  or  audio-visual  enviii 
merits  in  leading  the  subjects  into  the  world 
subjective  realities.  As  time  went  on,  Mas 
and  Houston  developed  a  variety  of  enable 
"games."  Some  of  these  games  are  their  own  - 
vention;   others  have  been  suggested  by  J. 
searchers  working  in  the  same  general  area^i 
few  are  taken  almost  intact  from  the  exercise; 
esoteric  orders  in  other  cultures.  All  have  <| 
feature  in  common — they  require  no  meclu 
1  devices,  only  words. 

peaceful7'  tlle  Sames  are  meant  to  be  played 

People,  one,,Un,lingS'  in  a  grOUP  of  about 

whose  role  mavh°m  ^  38  Guide-  The  Gu» 

vides  the  inductions  T"8  ^  ^T^'  P 
":  'and  reentries),  directs 

assigns  tasks.  Playing  sessic 


assists  players 


anywhere  from  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  week, 
he  experimental  stages.  Masters  and  Hous- 
themselves  acting  as  Guides,  would  start 
%  the  simplest  possible  forms  of  altered 
fj  es  of  consciousness — the  reliving  of  a  child- 
d  dream  or  a  vivid  pleasant  experience  from 
past;  from  there  they  would  take  the  players 
extended  field  trips  into  the  phenomenology 
subjective  realities. 


IVENTUALLY     MASTERS     AND     HOUSTON  ar- 

f  ^  ranged  the  games  in  a  series,  starting  with 
simplest  and   gradually  reaching  an  ad- 
iced  level  at  which  the  players  may  launch 
-mselves  into  an  oceanic  mystical  experience, 
i  elementary  exercise  might  involve  the  Guide 
tying  a  piece  of  music  and  suggesting  to  the 
iiyers  that  they  will  respond  to  it  through  all 
1  >ir  senses  in  an  integrated,  orchestrated  way. 
ter  playing  this  game  one  player  reported 
■ling  the  music  as  something  liquid  and  glow- 
s', very  cold,  as  if  it  were  spilling  from  her 
ad  to  her  toes.  "Then  I  felt  as  though  it  he- 
me a  part  of  my  blood,  as  though  I  were  just 
sea  of  color,  every  color  under  the  sun." 
For  Masters  and  Houston,  such  play  is  a 
ly  of  allowing  people  to  exercise  a  part  of 
eir  minds  that  is  usually  untouched  by  ordi- 
iry  education — the  image-producing,  creative 
Je,  the  side  that  goes  beyond  the  obvious 
ogical"  solution  to  a  problem  and  contains, 
rhaps,  potentials  for  self-healing,  for  intensi- 
ty! pleasure,  for  heightened  intuition. 
But  over  and  above  their  educational  or  ther- 
peutic  application,  the  games  raise  some  deli- 
ate  social  and  ethical  questions.  If  an  alternate 
orld  is  available  to  anyone  by  the  simple  ex- 
edient  of  stepping  into  a  quiet  room  and  shut- 
ng  the  door,  what  becomes  of  the  world  we 
nd  so  enthralling  that  it  consumes  all  our 
me  and  energies,  our  "real"  life?  If  these  are 
ames,  what  is  serious? 

Asked  whether  these  games  could  tune  peo- 
ple out  and  leave  them  buzzing  like  flies  in  the 
rebs  of  their  own  fantasies,  Jean  Houston  says 
10.  On  the  contrary,  she  sees  them  enhancing 
he  lives  that  people  live  most  of  the  time,  and 
ven  transforming  them.  Nevertheless,  "there  is 
i  dramatic  necessity  for  man  to  have  quite  a 
lew  image  of  himself  if  he  is  to  survive."  She 
ares  a  concern  of  many  scientists  and  econo- 
mists: infinite  growth  into  a  finite  world  won't 
.  Meanwhile,  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
West  live  in  a  state  of  enchantment  with  ma- 
t-rial objects.  The  disenchanted  few  are  consid- 
ered freaks.  Therefore,  any  impulse,  movement, 
or  collective  idea  that  shifts  this  imbalance  is, 
in  an  evolutionary  sense,  adaptive.  The  earth 
has  limits;  the  mind,  apparently,  does  not.  Bet- 
ter, then,  to  delve  for  treasures  in  the  psyche 
than   in   the   planet's  pathetically   thin  crust. 


By  the  logic  of  this  position,  the  work  at 
the  Foundation  for  Mind  Research  shades 
inevitably  into  something  much  more  didactic. 
In  the  past  two  years,  Masters  and  Houston, 
aided  by  a  large  new  grant,  have  begun  what  is 
really  a  training  program  for  a  new  type  of 
being,  a  microcosmic  teaching  system  in  which 
they  are  trying  to  find  out  whether  it  is  possible 
to  do  more  than  pay  occasional  visits  to  the 
world  of  subjective  realities.  Can  people  live 
there?  Can  they  combine  them  with  the  realities 
of  life  in  the  other,  so-called  "real"  or  consen- 
sual world? 

In  moving  to  answer  such  questions,  Jean 
Houston  has  reduced  the  number  of  her  subjects 
to  nine.  Their  ages  range  from  thirty-three  to 
fifty-three,  and  they  are  people  of  some  emi- 
nence in  their  respective  professions — a  doctor, 
a  psychiatrist,  a  science  writer  and  editor,  sev- 
eral people  in  the  academic  world.  Masters  has 
reduced  his  subjects  even  more  drastically — to 
four — and  has  undertaken  a  program  exploring 
the  creative  potentials  of  the  people  involved— 
to  find  out,  for  example,  whether  a  person  could 
choose  a  state  of  consciousness  most  conducive 
for  a  particular  goal,  or  whether  work  produced 
in  trance  differs  significantly  from  work  pro- 
duced in  a  "normal"  state. 

Masters  puts  his  subjects  into  long  trances, 
sometimes  for  days  at  a  time.  Over  that  time, 
the  depth  of  the  trance  will  vary,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  suggestions  from  Masters,  partly  by  the 
subject's  own  choice.  For  Masters,  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  consists  in  sitting  with  people, 
paying  total  attention  to  them  for  hours  at  a 
time,  watching  every  move  of  their  bodies  and 
every  flicker  of  expression. 

(  In  these  states  of  intense  concentration,  a 
rapport  which  parapsychologists  would  call  tele- 
pathic often  grows  between  observer  and  sub- 
ject. Masters  is  interested  but  cautious.  He  feels 
everyone  in  their  field  has  an  obligation  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  psi  research,  whether  they 
believe  in  the  phenomenon  or  not.  But  it  is  a 
very  small  part,  about  5  percent  he  estimates,  of 
their  total  work. ) 

The  subject  who  has  spent  the  longest  period 
in  trance  thus  far  is  a  young  woman  in  her  mid- 
twenties,  an  artist  by  profession,  who  has  been 
sending  back  a  series  of  dispatches  from  her 
trance  world  for  many  months.  These  seem  to 
describe  a  lengthy  initiation  process,  in  which 
the  woman  is  being  instructed  in  a  symbol  sys- 
tem whose  components  are  apparently  suggested 
by  her  background  as  a  religion  major,  and  in- 
clude deities  of  ancient  Egypt.  A  statuette  of  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Sekhmet,  which  Masters  and 
Houston  own,  makes  many  entrances  into  the 
psychic  drama  the  subject  is  living  through. 
Since  she  is  an  artist,  she  can  reproduce  what 
she  sees,  and  so  her  reports  are  illustrated  with 
a  portfolio  of  line  drawings  showing  her  "in- 
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structors"  in  manifold  forms,  sometimes  with 
tails,  or  with  flames  issuing  from  their  mouths, 
with  spiny  protuberances  or  dorsal  fins. 

Kach  of  the  subjects  who  spends  a  day.  some- 
times two  or  three  days  at  a  stretch,  every  week 
with  either  Hubert  Masters  or  Jean  I  louston,  has 
set  himself  a  dilTerent  goal.  All  the  same,  the 
results  they  report  echo  each  other  remarkably. 
"A  cleansing  of  the  senses"  is  how  the  science 
writer  puts  it;  according  to  the  psychiatrist,  it  is 
a  "heightened  apperception";  for  others  it  is 
"veils  falling  away."  One  of  the  subjects,  a 
dancer  and  actress,  has  been  exploring  the 
physical  expression  of  energy  and  the  way  phys- 
ical images  can  be  used  to  communicate.  She 
has  been  encouraged  to  witness,  in  trance,  sce- 
narios of  extended  dances  and  she  has  found 
herself  being  led  into  experiences  similar  to 
those  of  the  dervishes,  whose  whirling  dances 
are  said  to  induce  sensations  of  magical  flight. 

Thoughts  beyond  words 

r|^HK  psychiatrist,  trained  as  a  classical 
J  Freudian, has  been  confronted  with  symbols 
that  never  made  an  appearance  in  his  six-year 
training  analysis,  symbols  which  he  believes  are 
close  to  Jungian  archetypes  and  which  have  a 
numinous  quality  for  him.  He  regards  the  work 
he  is  doing  as  a  very  long  project,  still  nascent, 


but  with  ultimate  application  to  the  train 
psychiatrists,  enabling  them  to  become' 
empathetic  with  the  states  of  mind  of  tlx 
tients.  In  his  own  work,  he  has  adapt* 
techniques  of  Jean  Houston  to  his  special 
so  he  can  put  himself  into  an  altered  ti 
(  though  he  points  out  that  since  we  di 
strictly  speaking,  know  what  consciousn 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  its  altered  state  woul 
For  him  an  altered  state  means,  on  the  si 
level,  an  increase  in  sensitivity  that  enabl 
to  pick  up  a  greater  range  of  nuances 
way  his  patients  speak  and  behave.  The  s  r 
editor  and  writer,  as  he  describes  the 
theater  that  unfolds  before  him  during  h 
sions,  feels  himself  opened  out,  his  optioj 
creased,  able  to  construct  new  models  of  i  tq 
tific  thinking  for  himself.  Always  the  suj  N 
return  to  the  importance  of  images,  the  v*  r 
which  thoughts  or  ideas  present  themseli  i 
nonlinear,  nonrational  forms,  as  composit]  n 
mythlike  fantasy  scenes,  collaborating  witlj  a 
other  to  form  drama  or  rituals  whose  mej  ii 
is  multidimensional  and  ill-suited  to  words.'  n 
behind  images,  there  seems  to  be  some  ii 
even  more  inchoate. 

"I've   heard    repeatedly    from  subjec 
trance,"  says  Masters,  "that  the  next  foi 
communication  will  be  an  exchange  of  er  b 
that  thinking  with  energy  is  a  much  h  i 
thought  process  than  thinking  with  won 
pictures."  The  body,  in  other  words,  is  th  i 
tenna  for  new  ideas  before  they  reach  j 
sciousness.  "Energy"  is,  of  course,  a  blank-c  < 
word,  to  be  filled  in  and  cashed  for  some 
more  exact  when  the  psychic  events  it  purj 
to  describe  are  better  understood.  MeanvvJ 
Masters  and  Houston  are  as  tongue-tied  a^ 
chess  grand  masters  who  are  asked  to  des^ 
the  mental  processes,  bypassing  logic,  that 
mit  them  to  complete  their  staggeringly  con 
cated  calculations:  these  chess  players  can! 
speak  of  "something  happening"  in  a  ce" 
area  of  the  board,  a  feeling  of  energy  out  tP 
It  seems  that,  faced  with  such  experiences; 
mind  must  resort  to  kinesthetic  imagery  in  o", 
to  convey  its  obscure  transactions. 

Do  only  good  spirits  and  benevolent  de 
inhabit  the  landscapes  to  which  these  exj 
ences  give  access?  Where  are  the  demons 
monsters  that  waylay  travelers  on  similar  j 
neys  in  legend  and  psychoanalysis?  Are  ther 
nightmares?  Masters  and  Houston  attribute 
comparative  rarity  of  negative  or  mena 
images  in  the  reports  of  their  subjects  to; 
precautions  they  take  to  screen  people:  as  fa 
possible,  they  look  for  healthy  individuals 
neither  need  nor  are  looking  for  therapy, 
subjects  have  good  expectations  of  the  exj 
ences  before  they  embark  on  them,  and  they 
convinced  that  no  hidden  danger,  no  Cyclop 
Fafnir,  lies  in  wait  for  them.  This  is  not  to 
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that  psychic  depths  hold  no  terrors,  but  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  given  a  sufficiently 
experienced  guide  and  a  well-prepared  subject, 
the  techniques  developed  by  Masters  and  Hous- 
ton can  be  used  to  enhance  rather  than  upset  a 
person's  psychic  equilibrium. 

Masters  and  Houston  have  no  idea,  at  this 
stage,  whether  what  they  are  doing  changes  the 
functioning  of  the  brain  in  any  way.  What  is 
more  likely  to  change,  they  feel,  is  the  function- 
ing of  the  person  or,  more  exactly,  of  something 
in  the  person  that  jean  Houston  refers  to  as  his 
"entelechy." 

"Entelechy"  is  a  word  that  connotes  the  per- 
fect realization  of  what  is  latent.  Its  mirror 
image  is  the  Hindu  concept  of  dharma,  the  idea 
that  for  each  individual  there  is  only  one  way 
leading  to  perfection — his  way.  To  seek  for  self- 
realization  by  the  wrong  way  is  as  frustrating 
and  disastrous  as  never  to  seek  at  all.  Ultimately 
one  is  justified  only  in  aspiring  to  an  ideal  that 
conforms  to  one's  own  inner  reality. 

IT  is  that  inner  reality  postulated  by  entele- 
chy that  many  people  find  so  hard  to  come  to 
grips  with  today.  For  its  sake  the  rich  go  to 
analysts  and  the  poor  change  jobs,  the  young 
ransack  the  treasures  of  the  East  while  the  mid- 
dle-aged take  up  the  latest  therapy.  Some  find 
their  way;  most  don't.  But  in  the  trance-evoked 
dream  worlds,  say  Masters  and  Houston,  the  en- 
telechy finds  a  natural  environment  in  which  to 
express  itself.  The  myth  or  symbol  system  that 
forms  in  the  course  of  the  long  trances  acts  as  a 
psychic  amniotic  fluid  for  the  embryonic  self. 
The  specific  nature  of  that  world  is  not  impor- 
tant— it  can  be  ancient  Egypt,  space  fiction,  or 
modern  China;  what  is  important  is  that  this 
system  establish  itself.  When  that  happens,  a 
person  can  revisit  this  private  world  and  learn 
its  customs,  as  Swedenborg  returned  to  his 
Christian  heaven  to  discourse  with  angels.  And 
meanwhile  something  is  growing  or  evolving  in 
the  chrysalis  of  that  alternate  world,  something 
that  may  eventually  help  the  person  realize  in 
practice  what  he  has  a  capacity  to  be. 

The  concept  of  entelechy  allows  an  individual 
to  ask  what  the  meaning  of  his  life  is — a  ques- 
tion that  positivist  philosophy  declares  meta- 
physical and  therefore  illegitimate.  Science,  by 
itself,  does  not  dispose  of  the  problem  of  mean- 
ing. It  does  not  even  pose  it,  for,  according  to 
the  classical  scientific  view,  the  cosmos  is  ex- 
plicable without  resort  to  notions  of  final  cause 
or  purposive  design.  If  the  cosmos  is  a  machine, 
it  has  no  meaning  except  to  be. 

But  this  explanation  of  the  cosmos  as  a  ma- 
chine is  itself  an  enthralling  metaphor  that  may 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  answers  only  the  ques- 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE     tion  "How?"  and  never  the  question  "Why?" 
JANUARY  1974     If  the  universe  is  a  machine  and  no  more,  the 
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universe  is  absurd.  Machines  are  made  by  some- 
body, for  a  purpose.  Even  toys  are  created  to 
please.  A  machine  that  exists  for  no  purpose  is 
not  even  a  toy — unless  we  are  to  assume  that  the 
universe  exists  to  amuse  man,  an  echo  of  the 
Old  Testament  view,  with  the  difference  that 
man,  as  the  only  consciousness  in  a  mechanistic 
universe,  now  sits  on  the  throne  previously  re- 
served for  God.  The  corollary  of  this  idea  is  the 
gleeful  realization  that  if  the  world  is  a  toy,  then 
it  can  be  smashed  like  any  other  plaything.  Ob- 
jectivity, by  reducing  the  world  to  the  Other, 
finally  turns  the  world  into  a  garbage  can,  a 
wasteland.  Samuel  Beckett  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  long 
before  the  admen,  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  dis- 
posable planet. 

From  one,  not  very  outlandish,  point  of  view, 
the  state  of  mind  of  most  people  in  Western  so- 
ciety is  already  one  of  trance,  but  an  extremely 
limited  and  self-defeating  trance  that  shuts  out 
all  those  other  states  that  have  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  fruitful  and  beneficial  for  human 
growth.  The  numbing  monotony  of  much  of 
modern  life,  creating  in  people  an  unfeeling  par- 
ody of  the  machines  that  were  meant  to  liberate 
them,  may  well  engender  a  need  for  another  life, 
a  separate  reality,  a  need  as  fierce  as  any  bio- 
logical craving.  Whether  that  craving  mani- 
fests as  a  desperate  search  for  God,  as  an  anti- 
intellectual  embrace  of  the  frailest  superstitions 
and  the  wispiest  spiritual  doctrines,  or  as  orgi- 
astic violence,  its  demands  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  man  wakes  up  from  the  cultural  trance  in 
which  he  lies,  the  best  of  his  faculties  dormant, 
dreaming  that  he  is  awake. 

In  the  fantasies  of  their  subjects,  which  they 
feel  are  the  precursors  of  new  artistic  images 
that  will  in  turn  actualize  themselves  as  another 
form  of  being,  Masters  and  Houston  see  a  new 
hero  figure  constantly  recurring.  This  new  hero 
is  not  the  old  "hero  of  a  thousand  faces,"  the 
individualist  who  suffers,  dies,  and  is  reborn, 
slaughtering  and  conquering  along  the  way.  In- 
stead, he  is  Protean,  capable  of  infinite  changes 
in  appearance  and  style,  a  magician,  a  Baltha- 
zar bringing  gifts.  He  ruptures  categories  and 
confuses  the  senses,  and  in  doing  so  he  holds 
out  the  promise  of  fusion  on  a  higher  level. 

If  such  a  hero  were  to  become  the  model  for 
the  approaching  age,  he  would  probably  not  be 
the  founder  of  a  mass  movement  or  the  god  of 
a  new  religion.  He  would  be  more  elusive,  more 
changeful  than  his  predecessors.  He  would  be  a 
sorcerer  who  treats  the  external  world  and  the 
internal  world  on  equal  terms,  giving  spirit  to 
the  former  and  flesh  to  the  latter.  He  would  be 
a  master  of  paradox  and  a  player  of  games, 
speaking  a  new  language.  His  one  prayer  might 
be  the  lines  of  Blake: 

May  God  us  keep 

From  single  vision 

And  Newton  s  sleep.  □ 
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ALEXANDER  SIMPSON  WAS  the  youngest  of  five 
L  children;  his  parents  had  not  expected 
him.  With  the  fourth  child,  Alexander's  father 
had  fulfilled  his  plan  for  a  balanced  dinner  ta- 
ble— himself  at  the  top,  a  boy  and  a  girl  on 
either  side,  and  his  loyal  wife  at  the  end — and 
Alexander  s  appearance  struck  him  as  evidence 
of  discord  in  the  order  of  things.  But  Mr.  Simp- 
son knew  the  world  to  be  administered  accord- 
ing to  scientific  law;  he  was  a  teacher  and,  from 


time  to  time,  he  submitted  articles  to  learned 
journals.  When  Alexander  was  old  enough  to 
eat  .with  the  rest  of  the  family,  Mr.  Simpson 
instructed  his  wife  to  buy  a  circular  table. 

Although  he  never  became  reconciled  to  it. 
Mr.  Simpson  grew  used  to  the  round  table;  il 
was  several  years  before  he  could  find  it  in  him- 
self to  forgive  Alexander.  Perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count alone,  Mrs.  Simpson  preferred  her  fifth 
child  above  the  others;  she  gave  him  the  round- 
est apples  from  the  basket  and  the  tenderest 
cuts  from  the  roast,  and  she  watched  him  fondly 
as  he  ate.  As  for  the  other  children,  they  accept- 
ed Alexander  without  thought,  and  he  grew  up 
as  happily  as  most. 

He  was  a  drowsy,  somewhat  sluggish  child, 
dreamy  and  overweight  from  the  first,  but  affec- 
tionate and  uncomplaining.  He  shared  his  toys 
readily,  partly  out  of  good  temper  and  partly 
because  he  didn't  much  care  about  them;  and. 
while  he  provided  his  sisters  and  brothers  an 
appreciative  audience,  he  rarely  interrupted 
their  games.  Until  he  grew  into  an  unwieldy! 
six  or  so,  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  be  swathed 
in  an  approximation  of  a  christening  gown  and 
pushed  about  in  a  wagon  by  one  of  his  sisters, 
clucking  softly  to  himself. 

When  he  started  school  his  mother  took  him 
there,  holding  him  by  the  hand  that  first  day. 
and  kissing  his  cheek  before  she  left.  The 
schoolboys  gathered  as  soon  as  she  was  out  ofj 
sight,  forming  a  circle  and  dancing  hand  in 
hand  around  him,  laughing  and  hooting,  dart- 
ing in  and  out  one  by  one  to  kiss  him  with  loud,] 
wet  sounds.  Alexander  responded  with  delight.: 
He  laughed  and  danced  too,  as  gaily  and  as  sin-.! 
cerely  as  they;  and  before  the  week  was  out  they 
were  accepting  him  into  their  games  without 
reservation. 

Just  as  his  father  had  predicted,  he  was  a 
poor  scholar.  He  had  no  gift  for  sport,  either,  al- 
though  he  did  come  to  enjoy  cards  as  he  grew 
older.  Most  of  all,  he  enjoyed  hearing  people 
talk;  he  didn't  talk  much  himself — the  effort 
seemed  greater  than  the  reward  of  being  heard 
— but  he  listened  happily  to  other  voices,  con- 
tent to  give  in  to  the  intensity  of  one,  the  resV 
onance  of  a  second,  the  monotony  of  a  third. 

It  was  to  this  trait  that  his  father  succumbed 
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i  the  end.  It  caused  Mr.  Simpson  pain  to  look 
>und  the  table  during  a  pause  in  the  discus- 
s  n  of  some  important  matter  and  see  the  bored 
f  es  of  four  of  his  children.  Only  Alexander, 
1  dreamy  eyes  fixed  on  his  father,  showed 
ilerest;  or  so  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Simpson.  And 
t  fact  is,  Alexander  did  absorb  some  of  what 
1  father  said,  enough  certainly  to  realize  that 
i  was  to  his  father  he  should  go  for  advice 

I  en  the  time  for  advice  came. 

As  a  young  adult  Alexander  proved  to  be 
Iich  as  he  had  been  as  a  child,  a  nondemand- 
companion  and  a  sympathetic  listener.  In 

II  filing  department  of  the  local  newspaper, 
|  ere  at  length  he  was  installed,  he  proved  to 
1  no  worse  at  his  job  than  anyone  else.  He 
s  ?nt  his  spare  time  at  a  gathering  place  for 
;  ung  people,  a  place  for  poker  at  low  stakes 
:  d  beer  at  low  prices.  Alexander  was  a  poor 
lker  player;  if  his  hand  was  good  or  bad  he 
i  s  delighted  or  unhappy  in  visible  proportion. 
I-  played  because  his  companions  played  and 

cause,  no  matter  what  his  hand,  the  scram- 
I  "d  colors  and  shapes  aroused  in  him  an  agree- 
le  sense  of  excitement.  So  it  was  with  him  that 
ednesday  evening — an  evening  much  like  any 
ner  at  the  start — when  the  first  step  in  the  di- 
:tion  of  his  conversion  took  place. 

A  LEXANDER  SAT  AT  A  TABLE  with  his  friend 

Peter,  and  while  they  waited  together  for 
e  others,  Peter  embarked  on  a  tale  about  a 
stant  uncle,  idly  shuffling  and  reshuffling  the 
rds  as  he  spoke. 

"'.  .  .  on  my  father's  side.  Uncle  Homer  was 
in  into  a  big  farm  family — the  last  one — and 
p  was  kind  of  slow  when  it  came  to  talking.  .  ." 
Peter  beckoned  to  two  young  men,  who  came 
'er  to  join  them,  and  then  set  the  deck  down  on 
e  table  ready  for  play.  The  deal  fell  to  him, 
id  he  shuffled  the  cards,  shoved  them  to  Alex- 
lder  for  cutting,  and  dealt  them  out  as  he  con- 
nued  with  his  story. 

"He  didn't  say  'da-da'  or  'ma-ma'  when  he 
as  supposed  to,  and  he  didn't  say  them  a  year 
ter,  either,"  Peter  paused  a  moment  to  ex- 
nine  his  cards,  "or  the  year  after  that  .  .  ." 

Alexander,  off  to  his  right,  hiccuped  loudly; 
te  two  of  them  had  drunk  a  fair  proportion  of 
eer  already. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  can  make  of  this 
less,  but  I'll  open  for  two." 

".  .  .  it  wasn't  that  Uncle  Homer  couldn't 
nderstand  things.  You  could  say  'do  this'  .  .  ." 

"I'll  stay." 

".  .  .  or  'do  that'  and  he'd  do  it.  They  took 
im  to  all  kinds  of  doctors,  and  they  all  said 
aere  wasn't  anything  wrong  they  could  find, 
laybe  just  a  little  stupid  .  .  ." 

"Hey,  Sandy,  come  on.  Come  on,  it  isn'l  11 
nat  hard." 


Alexander  lifted  his  head  from  what  appeared 
to  be  an  intense  concentration  on  his  cards  and 
looked  vaguely  around  at  his  companions.  "I 
.  .  .  what'd  you  raise  him?"  he  said.  "What's 
the  bet  now?  Did  you  raise  him  two?  Or  three? 
I'll  raise  you  ten.  No  .  .  .  wait  ...  I  mean  .  .  ." 

"Well,  well,  well,  got  something,  have  you, 
Sandy?" 

"Come  on,  come  on,  what  are  you  doing? 
Are  you  raising  him  ten?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  ...  I  mean,  yes  ...  I 
mean,  do  you  want  to  go  along  at  ten?" 

"Are  you  raising  him  ten  or  aren't  you?" 

Alexander  looked  down  at  his  hand  again, 
his  face  vacant  for  a  minute,  then  he  giggled  a 
little  and  the  giggle  rippled  throughout  his  bulky 
form.  "Well  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  well  ...  all  right,  all 
right,  I'll  do  it.  Raise  you  ten." 

"Sandy,  my  boy,  the  odds  against  filling  an 
inside  straight  are  pretty  high.  Did  you  know 
that?" 

Peter  looked  at  his  cards  for  a  moment,  then 
at  Alexander,  and  then  again  at  his  cards;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly  and  said,  "You 
know,  I  don't  think  Sandy  knows  a  good  hand 
from  a  bad  one,  but  I  think  I  gotta  see  what  he 
thinks  he's  got.  Anyone  want  any  cards?  State 
your  needs."  Peter  looked  around  the  table, 
pausing  a  moment  to  study  Alexander's  face. 

"After  a  while,"  Peter  began  again,  "they 
about  gave  up  on  Homer  .  .  ." 

"Cod  help  me,  Peter,  give  me  two." 

".  .  .  .  and  they  let  him  alone  a  bit  .  .  ." 

"One,  and  make  it  a  good  one." 

"Then  one  day  his  father  was  working  out  in 
the  fields  late  and  his  mother  said,  'Here, 
Homer,  here's  your  father's  coat.  You  take  it  to 
him."  So  Homer  took  the  coat  and  went  out  to 
find  his  father,  and  when  he  found  him  he  .  .  ." 

"Come  on,  Sandy,  come  on.  We're  going  to 
be  here  all  night  at  this  rate." 

Alexander  glanced  up  from  his  cards,  gig- 
gled again,  and  shook  his  head  from  side  to 
side. 

"Meaning  what?" 
"No." 

"No  what?  You  standing?" 

"No.  I  mean  yes.  I  mean  no  cards." 

The  three  other  players  studied  Alexander, 
who  looked  around  at  them,  his  face  puzzled 
and  pleased  by  turns;  but  finally  he  settled  him- 
self into  his  chair  and  resolved  his  face  back 
into  its  usual  dreamy  expression.  The  others 
continued  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
each  with  a  sigh  or  a  shrug  or  a  shake  of  the 
head  turned  his  attention  to  his  own  hand. 

After  a  further  pause  and  another  glance  at 
Alexander,  Peter  said,  "Oh,  well,  I'll  try  two." 

"That  idiot  uncle  of  yours,"  the  second  young 
man  said  abruptly,  "what'd  he  do  then?" 

"Well,  like  I  was  saying,"  Peter  went  on, 
"when  he  found  his  father  he  walked  right  up  to 
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him  and  he  just  said,  'Here,  Charlie,  here's 
your  coat.'  "  Peter  looked  to  his  left.  "What's 
your  bet?"  he  said. 

"\\  ell,  I'm  damned  if  I  know.  But  I  been  play- 
ing poker  with  Sandy  for  more  than  two  years 
now  and  I  just  gotta  see  him  too." 

"Anyhow,  that's  what  he  said.  'Here,  Cbarlie, 
here's  your  coat.'  Those  were  his  first  words 
ever.  The  very  first  .  .  ." 

"I'm  out." 

There  was  a  sudden  loud  snort  from  Alex- 
ander, and  his  large  body  began  to  jiggle  up 
and  down.  He  pressed  his  hands  against  his 
moon  face  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  foamy 
jets  of  beer  spurting  out  of  his  mouth,  and  as 
his  companions  stared  at  him  in  silence  he 
rocked  and  jogged  and  bounced  out  of  all  con- 
trol. Recovering  himself,  he  spread  out  his  cards 
face  up  in  front  of  him.  There  on  the  table  lay  a 
royal  flush. 


ALEXANDER  PLAYED  NO  MORE  POKER  that 
L  evening,  nor  did  he  play  the  next  evening, 
nor  the  evening  after  that.  In  fact,  he  found  he 
didn't  want  to  see  Peter  or  his  poker  friends 
again,  not  because  they  continued  to  tease  him 
about  his  royal  flush — he  enjoyed  being  teased 
— but  because  they  distracted  him.  He  wasn't 
sure  just  what  it  was  they  distracted  him  from, 
though  he  knew  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  royal  flush;  he  knew  that  something  vitally 
important  to  him  flickered  now  on  the  dark 
inside  wall  of  his  head  and  that  its  light  escaped 
him  when  he  was  with  them. 

He  looked  up  poker  in  a  book  of  his  father's 
and  found  that  a  royal  flush  occurs  only  once  in 
649,740  hands,  and  this  statistic  intrigued  him 
beyond  anything  he  had  ever  encountered  be- 
fore. He  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind, 
and  at  length  he  decided  that  probably  if  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  20,000  or  so  in 
his  hometown  were  to  play  thirty-three  poker 
hands  each,  a  royal  flush  would  have  to  appear. 
The  thought  alarmed  him  slightly. 

As  he  considered  further,  he  began  to  wonder 
why  it  had  happened  that  he  was  dealt  that 
649,740th  hand.  Why  hadn't  Peter  got  it?  Why 
hadn't  one  of  the  others  got  it?  Why  himself  in 
preference  to  one  of  the  other  three?  In  fact, 
anyone  in  town  might  have  got  it;  wasn't  there 
some  meaning — some  special  meaning — in  the 
fact  that  he,  Alexander,  was  the  one  that  gave 
so  huge  a  number  its  meaning? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  bothered  his  sleep  and 
interrupted  his  appetite  but  failed  to  give  any 
form  to  the  flickering  in  his  mind.  He  decided 
thai  the  time  had  come  to  consult  his  father, 
whose  learning,  he  was  sure,  would  help  him  to 
bring  things  into  focus. 

"If  you've  got  one  fact  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing under  the  theory  of  probability,"  Mr. 


Simpson  said,  looking  abstractedly  at  his  soi 
" — that's  what  you're  talking  about,  you  knov 
probability — and  two  facts  aren't  much  bette' 
and  neither  are  three.  Or  four,  for  that  matte 
But  if  you've  got  all  kinds  of  facts — thousam 
are  better  than  hundreds  and  millions  are  betfo 
than  thousands — you  can  make  almost  anythin 
you  like  out  of  them.  And  all  of  it's  as  infallibl 
as  the  Pope." 

Mr.  Simpson  sighed.  "There's  an  army  < 
clerks  about,  you  see,"  he  continued  after 
pause,  "and  they  go  and  gather  up  facts — fac 
about  everything:  how  many  children  are  boi' 
and  when,  who  dies  how  young  of  what,  wl 
eats  what  and  who  buys  what  and  who  wan 
what,  and  on  and  on  like  that.  Then  they  wri 
it  all  down  and  make  it  into  patterns — it's  e, 
very  precise.  And  then  they  know  everything 
since  everything  everybody  does  ends  up  ! 
some  part  of  a  curve  or  a  chart  or  a  tabr 
Everything.  And  if  you  want  to  know  ever 
thing,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  gather  up  whatevi 
you  can  find,  calculate  a  bit,  and  lo!  a  pattei 
will  emerge.  Then  you'll  know  everything,  to' 
just  like  the  clerks."  Mr.  Simpson  sighed  agai 
"Everything,"  he  said.  "Everything." 

Alexander  was  impressed.  After  all,  < 
worked  in  a  place  where  many  facts  were  r< 
lected  already  and  he  liked  calculations.  Tlj 
next  day  at  work  he  found  a  folder  entitl 
"Miscellaneous  Statistical  Material."  He  cho] 
at  random. 

The  very  first  article  he  came  arms*  cc 
cerned  a  family  by  the  name  of  Pitof-k\.  win 
in  more  than  seven  generations  had  nroduc. 
no  daughters.  The  occasion  for  the  article  w 
the  birth  of  the  forty-seventh  male  Pitofslt 
and,  as  the  reporter  pointed  out,  the  chain 
against  such  a  run  of  boys  were  one  in  136  ti 
lion.  The  reporter  went  on  to  say,  bv  way 
illustrating  the  peculiarity  of  such  figures,  t! 
whatever  the  pattern  of  the  last  forty-seven  ho 
and  girls  in  a  family — any  family  at  all — ti": 
pattern,  too,  would  occur  only  once  in  136  ti 
lion  times  on  the  average. 

Alexander  made  a  copy  of  this  article  an 
pasted  it  in  a  scrapbook. 

Then,  reaching  into  the  file  again,  he  : 
trieved  an  interview  with  a  certain  Dr.  ^\ 
liams,  who  was  distressed  by  the  tendem  \ 
prescribe  vitamins  according  to  the  needs 
"the  average  man."  One  must  keep  in  mil 
Dr.  Williams  urged,  that  bodily  organ-  vary 
size  from  individual  to  individual:  the  stoniat 
for  example,  varies  on  a  scale  beginning  w 
one  and  ascending  to  fifteen  and  the  heart  or 
scale  from  one  to  five.  If  a  researcher  were  i 
consider  organs  in  the  middle  third  of  their 
spective  ranges  as  "middle-sized  organs"  and 
he  were  to  select  only  eight  from  the  ma 
available,  he  could  find  only  one  average  m  i 
in  every  6.500  he  tested. 
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Alexander  pasted  1 1 1  i -»  article  in  hi>  scrap- 
><>k  too.  He  felt  around  his  ample  middle  witli 
Is  hands  and  thumped  his  chest  hut  found  he 
>til<l  not  in  any  way  estimate  the  size  of  his 
omach  or  his  heart.  He  made  an  appointment 
ith  Dr.  Drude,  who  had  delivered  him  and 
Bated  him  for  thicken  pox  when  he  was  six. 

Dr.  Drude  \va>  not  a  patient  man.  "Well,  well, 
lexander,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  seen  you  for 
any  years.  Not  since  chicken  pox.  You've 
own  up.  You're  overweight.  W  hat  can  I  do 
>r  you  i 

Alexander  pondered  a  moment,  wishing  to 
arase  his  question  precisely.  "I  want  to  know." 
;  said,  "how  big  my  organs  are." 

Dr.  Drude  stared.  "l  our  what?" 

'■\Iv  organs."  said  Alexander  politelv. 

''What  organs?"  Dr.  Drude's  temper  had 
iled  him  already.  '"How  in  hell  do  1  know  how 
g  your  organs  are?   \\  hy  don't  you  look? 

hat  a  damn  fool  question.  1  ou  alwavs  were  a 
olish  boy — too  many  puddings — I  told  your 
other  so.  Now  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
m  busy." 

"I  must  know  how  big  my  organs  are,"  Alex- 
ider  persisted  gently.  "It  is  very  important  to 
e  to  know." 

He  paused  a  moment.  "1  want  to  know  par- 
?ularly  if  1  have  a  medium-sized  stomach  and 

medium-sized  heart.  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
yself  and  I  can't.  " 

Dr.   Drude   sighed  angrily.   "Do   you  feel 

ck?" 
"No." 

"Then  you've  got  a  medium-sized  stomach." 
"Ah,"  said  Alexander,  much  pleased.  "And 
y  heart?" 

"Are  you  short  of  breath?"' 

:  "No." 

1  "Then  you've  got  a  medium-sized  heart, 
ow  go  away." 

"Ah,"  said  Alexander  again.  '"And  what 
her  organs  have  I  got?" 

"Oh,  my  God!   Kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  pan- 
eas,  intestines,  spleen  .  .  ." 
(  Alexander  returned  home  in  a  happv  state  of 
ind.  In  his  scrapbook  he  wrote:  "/  have  eight 
edium-sized  organs." 

T  WAS  AT  THIS  POINT  that  Alexander  became 
Jaw  are  of  the  pattern  in  his  researches:  he 
»w  knew  what  sort  of  information  brought 
der  to  his  thoughts  although  the  order  as  yet 
caped  him.  He  continued  to  search  through 
e  newspaper  files  and  he  spent  many  lone 
•urs  among  his  father's  books — he  even  began 
-lting  the  public  library  one  or  two  evenings  a 
i  ;ck — and  the  entries  in  his  scrapbook  grew  in 
imher  as  the  days  went  on.  He  listed  the 
nances  against  being  born  into  a  family  of  five, 
tainst  being  born  to  a  member  of  the  teach- 


ing profession,  against  being  hoi  n  on  any  given 
weekday  in  any  given  month;  and  he  listed  the 
chances  against  receiving  any  given  Social  Se- 
curity number,  any  given  telephone  number,  any 
given  driver's  license  number.  Soon  he  was  able 

by  steady  reference  to  tables  of  calculation 
with  which  he  was  now  becoming  familiar  to 
enter  into  his  book  the  chances  against  being 
named  Simpson  and  those  against  being  named 
Alexander:  those  against  living  in  the  town  he 
lived  in  and  those  against  living  in  his  house 
on  his  street. 

The  area  of  his  search  widened  steadily,  lb- 
carefully  rioted  down  in  his  book  the  chances 
against  the  sperm  that  had  carried  half  his  genes 
ever  reaching  its  goal  the  night  of  hi-  concep- 
tion, against  that  sperm  being  the  one  to  have 
done  so,  and  against  his  conception  on  that 
particular  night  coming  about  at  all.  He  collect- 
ed figures  on  overweight  and  beer  consumption 
and,  indeed,  everything  he  could  think  of. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  ready  for 
the  final  step,  the  grand  multiplication  of  all  his 
many  individual  chances  into  the  one  great 
chance.  He  wrote  down  the  figures  he  had  culled 
in  a  long,  neat  list  in  order  of  size,  beginning 
with  the  smallest.  For  two  days  he  reviewed 
these  and  thus  cautiously  prepared  the  way  for 
the  calculation  that  at  last  would  reveal  just 
what  were  the  odds  against  the  existence  and 
activity  of  himself,  this  many-faceted  Alex- 
ander, just  what  was  the  probabilitv  against 
himself  with  all  of  his  characteristics  coming  to 
be  at  all. 

And  so  it  was  that  early  one  morning  Alex- 
ander sat  down  to  his  multiplications.  For  the 
occasion  he  took  out  his  newly  purchased  copy 
of  the  table  of  rare  events  drawn  up  by  Emile 
Borel,  the  eminent  French  mathematician.  Re- 
ferring to  it,  he  had  hardly  begun  his  task  be- 
fore he  found  that  the  chances  against  his  being 
what  he  was  were  in  excess  of  10'',  which,  ac- 
cording to  Borel.  constituted  an  impossibility  on 
a  human  scale. 

Alexander  was  delighted,  although  he  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  the  figure,  and  the  flicker- 
ing in  the  back  of  his  mind  flared  with  a  new 
light.  Multiplying  in  more  data,  working  more 
and  more  doggedly.  Alexander  soon  carried  his 
calculations  to  a  total  reaching  out  beyond  one 
chance  in  10lj,  an  impossibility  on  the  terres- 
trial scale.  By  lunchtime  he  had  exceeded  one 
chance  in  1030,  an  impossibility  on  the  cosmic 
scale,  and  before  dinner  his  calculations  had 
passed  10'"".  the  number  Borel  had  set  for  abso- 
lute zero  as  a  possibility. 

In  the  following  days  Alexander  went  over 
bis  figures  again  and  again,  weighing  them  in 
his  mind,  trying  to  extract  some  meaning  from 
them:  but  that  elusive  thought  that  had  come 
to  him  after  his  royal  flush  remained  as  form- 
less as  ever  despite  its  new  light.  He  had  never 
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lu'i'ii  good  at  theorizing  In-  fathei  had  often 
said  so — but  the  laek  of  a  pattern  to  his  re- 
searches distressed  him  greatly.  Moreover,  he 
lost  weight,  which  bothered  him  further  since  il 
seemed  to  require  an  adjustment  in  his  calcula- 
tions. Occasionally  the  hgures  came  to  him  with 
Mich  a  sudden  jolt  that  they  shunted  everything 
else  out  of  his  mind:  even  so  his  thoughts  re- 
mained patternless,  and  their  patternlessness 
seemed  to  him  punishment  for  failure  or  bung- 
ling, although  what  he  had  failed  in  or  bungled 
he  did  not  know. 

It  was  after  a  month  or  so  of  this,  in  an  hour 
of  relative  calm,  that  Alexander  s  conversion 
took  place.  He  was  in  his  bedroom  at  the  time: 
it  was  three  o'clock  on  a  hot  July  Sunday.  His 
father  had  given  him  a  copy  of  an  article  lie 
intended  to  submit  to  a  learned  journal.  asking 
him  to  check  some  of  the  figures  against  the 
tables  of  calculations  that  Alexander  kept  in  his 
room.  Alexander  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  article,  which  dealt  with  the  genealogy 
of  someone  he  had  never  heard  of.  but  it  was  as 
agreeable  a  way  of  spending  an  afternoon  as  any. 

The  article  began  in  his  father's  scholarly 
style  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
a  genealogist  faced:  not  the  least  of  these,  Mr. 
Simpson  wrote,  was  that  a  modern  individual 
must  calculate  the  number  of  his  ancestors  of 
Roman  times  on  the  order  of  10"".  Alexander 
had  not  encountered  this  particular  statistic  be- 
fore. Did  this  not  mean,  he  asked  himself,  that 
the  chances  against  any  one  modern  individual 
— himself,  for  example — having  arisen  from  a 
given  combination  of  Roman  ancestors  consti- 
tuted an  impossibility  on  the  terrestrial  scale 
(although  not  on  the  cosmic)?  The  thought 
sharpened  his  mind.  And  at  once  he  abandoned 
the  article  to  follow  an  airy  pattern  of  chances 
through  the  generations  responsible  for  his  be- 
ing, watching  the  pattern  widen  faster  and 
faster. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not  continue  with  the 
article — or  with  anything  else — until  he  under- 
stood completely  what  that  figure  and  that  wid- 
ening meant.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  together 
the)  crowned  his  studies  and  held  the  key  that 
still  eluded  him.  and  he  stared  at  the  figure  and 
strained  to  follow  the  pattern  until  he  felt  his 
head  would  burst.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  pattern 
and  figure  seemed  to  break  loose  from  him  alto- 
gether, and  he  felt  almost  as  though  he  wen- 
floating  free  in  the  stillness  of  the  room.  He  had 
never  been  so  delightfully  happy.  The  familiar 
things  around  him  —his  unmade  bed.  his  tables 
of  calculation,  his  father's  article — all  but  dis- 
appeared, and  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was. 
The  Alexander  who  played  poker  and  drank 
beer  and  used  to  get  the  roundest  apple  from  the 
basket  drifted  across  his  mind  and  out  of  sight: 
HARPER'S  \1  \<; AZINE  that  Alexander  was  gone  forever. 

JANUARY  1974       Near  him,  almost  next  to  him,  he  now  sensed 


a  new  being,  a  strange  presence  somehow  int 
mately  connected  with  him  but  stronger  tha 
he;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  became  awai 
of  something  else  too.  That  once  elusive  flickei 
ing  had  taken  on  shape.  Alexander  saw  th 
truth:  he  knew  everything.  Everything.  He  an 
the  presence  were  one  and  had  always  been  one 
for  all  that  lie  had  not  known  it.  He  was  in  fat 
— and  he  marveled  that  it  had  taken  him  so  Ion 
to  see  it — he  was  his  Statistical  Self. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  his  relation  to  a 
the  data  in  the  world,  past,  present,  and  future 
he  was  himself  that  aggregate  of  facts  that  irr 
posed  order  on  the  disparate  elements  of  th 
universe,  that  body  of  infinitely  calculable  pro! 
abilities  that  constituted  his  extraordinar 
uniqueness.  He  moved  his  arm  slightly  and  shi\ 
ered  with  the  chances  against  doing  so  at  jus 
that  moment  and  in  just  that  place;  he  tremble 
before  the  enormity  of  the  probabilities  fror 
the  beginning  of  time  against  the  chance  tha' 
he.  Alexander,  in  this  room,  here,  now  .  with  hi 
bed  unmade  and  his  father  s  manuscript  i 
front  of  him,  should  have  done  such  a  thing.  A 
but  exhausted  by  elation,  he  wanted  to  close  hr 
eyes,  but  the  astronomical  chances  against  hf 
doing  >o  seemed  bodily  to  hold  hack  his  eyelid 
and  pinion  him.  wide-eyed  forever,  in  the  pos; 
tion  in  which  he  sat. 

Numbers  grew  around  him.  circumscribin 
ever)  aspect  of  his  being,  trailing  off  fror1 
him  into  their  own  immensity,  wrapping  him  i 
their  immeasurably  long  tails  and  holding  hir1 
there,  Alexander  Simpson,  the  object  and  sourc1 
of  all  those  calculations,  himself,  the  one  chanc' 
in  a  billion,  the  one  in  a  quadrillion,  a  duodeci 
lion,  a  vigintillion,  the  one  chance  in  trillions  c 
octillions,  the  one  in  quintillions  of  septendeci, 
lions,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  larger  and  large 
and  larger,  numbers  reaching  out  to  outer  ga1 
axies  and  disappearing  through  black  holes  i1 
the  universe  to  be  continued  in  universes  h(\ 
yond.  To  all  of  them,  he.  Alexander  Simpsor1 
was  the  unique  figure,  the  nexus  wherein  a 
these  numbers  met.  who  gave  meaning  to  ther 
individually  and  severally:  he  alone  filled  th 
position  against  which  the  probabilities  reache 
out  in  calculations  to  the  very  eternal  itself. 


1 


1-1  kom  that  hoi  k  Alexander  lived  his  lif 
^untroubled  ami  in  peace,  although  he  ofte)' 
wept  as  lu-  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mediocritf 
from  which  he  had  been  saved  by  infinite  proB 
abilitv:  he  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  his  earliel 
ignorance  and  was  overwhelmed  with  wondej 
and  gratitude  for  his  present  faith  and  knowH 
edge,  for  seeing  at  last  as  men  were  meant  t 
see.  lie  walked  with  new  dignity  among  his  felJ 
low  citizens,  and  they  in  turn  came  to  view  hiiV 
w  ith  respect  and  .even  to  seek  out  his  advice  il 
matters  of  the  spirit.  C 
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lecently  I  drove  through  Petrolia, 
lsleepy  little  town  in  Northwestern 
■lifornia   named  after  the  short- 
led  Humboldt  County  oil  boom  of 
t  1860s.  Outside  the  general  store 
lis  a  mimeographed  notice  calling 
*•  an  urgent  meeting  of  all  citizens 
I  see  what  they  could  do  about  the 
Jcroachment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment into  their  world.  At  issue  were 
Je  newly  created  Redwood  National 
*rk  and  King  Range  National  Con- 
Irvation  Area.  What,  I  wondered, 
m  these  people  have  against  preserv- 
Mg  the  environment?  How  strange 
lat  country  folk,  who  would  appear 
I  live  close  to  nature,  so  often  op- 
Ase  the  conservationists.  But  the 
mservationists,  the  urbanites,  make 
eir  livings  elsewhere,  in  offices  and 
ops  and  factories  far  away  from 
e  forests.  \^  hen  they  come  to  the 
mntry,  they  come  to  play.  The  local 
'ople  are  here  to  work.  With  one 
an's    playground    another  man's 
orkshop,  is  it  any  wonder  that  con- 
cts  develop  over  how  best  to  use 
e  land? 

The  economic  pressures  faced  by 

•untry  folk  are  seldom  taken  into 
ansideration  by  ecologically  con- 
jrned  citizens.  As  a  city-born  con- 

rvationist  who  has  since  moved  to 
le  country,  I'll  try  to  explain. 

Let's  say  you're  the  proud  owner 
|  one  of  the  few  remaining  stands 
t  virgin  redwood.  Perhaps  you  ac- 
uired  the  land  years  ago  and  it's 
illy  paid  off.  But  your  taxes  are  not. 
he  assessed  valuation  of  your  land 
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includes  the  market  value  of  your 
trees,  and  each  one  is  worth  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  dollars. 
Thus,  each  year  you  are  taxed  anew 
on  your  unused  timber.  If  you  own 
forty,  twenty,  or  even  just  ten  acres 
of  virgin  forest,  your  annual  tax  bill 
will  be  several  thousand  dollars.  Un- 
less you  are  independently  wealthy, 
you  are  left  with  but  one  reasonable 
alternative:  cut  your  trees.  And  after 
you  cut  them,  the  California  State 
Constitution  guarantees  you  will  not 
face  another  timber  tax  for  forty 
years,  while  the  county  assessor  can 
make  this  period  even  longer.  You 
are  left  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  immediate  cash  and  vir- 
tually no  taxes  for  the  rest  of  your 
lifetime.  The  decision  to  cut  or  not 
to  cut  is  hardly  a  decision  at  all — it 
has  already  been  made  for  you. 

Not  all  states  include  a  timber  tax 
as  part  of  the  property  tax.  Some 
have  what  is  called  a  yield  tax,  in 
which  the  trees  are  taxed  only  when 
they  are  cut.  From  an  environmental 
viewpoint,  the  yield  tax,  which  tends 
to  dissuade  rather  than  encourage 
the  logging  of  virgin  timber,  is  ob- 
viously preferable  to  the  property 
tax.  But  local  governments  are  hes- 
itant to  switch  over  to  the  yield  tax 
because  the  revenue  arrives  at  the 
tax  collector's  office  in  fits  and  starts 
rather  than  in  a  nice  steady  stream. 
A  slow  year  in  the  logging  industry 
could  consequently  deal  a  death  blow 
to  the  county  budget.  Where  the 
yield  tax  is  in  effect  the  tax  rate  is 
usually  quite  high  in  an  attempt  to 
compensate  for  this  inconvenience. 
And  so,  where  timber  holders  are 
given  the  choice  between  a  property 
and  a  yield  tax,  as  they  have  been 
in  Oregon,  they  often  favor  the  for- 
mer anyway  because  in  the  latter 
case  the  percentage  taken  by  the 
government  seems  exorbitant. 

In  California,  the  logging  compa- 
nies are  perfectly  happy  with  things 
the  way  they  are.  Their  stands  of 
virgin  timber  have  long  since  disap- 
peared and  hence  are  not  taxed.  The 


regrowth  is  immune  to  taxation  for 
forty  years,  shortly  after  which  (at 
least  in  the  case  of  redwood)  the 
timber  can  again  be  harvested  and 
they  can  enjoy  another  forty-year 
period  of  immunity. 

If  your  land  is  filled  with  Douglas 
fir,  the  other  major  commercial  tree 
throughout  Northern  California,  the 
pressure  to  cut  your  virgin  stands 
will,  of  course,  be  the  same.  But  the 
regrowth  of  Douglas  fir  is  slower  and 
less  certain  than  that  of  redwoods, 
which  send  up  new  shoots  immedi- 
ately from  the  base  of  the  old  trunk. 
In  the  case  of  Douglas  fir,  some  seed 
trees  have  to  be  left,  or,  better  yet, 
seeds  or  saplings  have  to  be  planted, 
and  even  so  it  will  be  at  least  eighty 
years  before  the  new  crop  is  ready  to 
be  cut.  During  the  latter  half  of  this 
time  the  timber  on  your  land  will  be 
subject  to  taxation,  although  you'll 
see  no  economic  benefits  for  many 
years  to  come. 

But  you  don't  have  to  wait  eighty 
years  to  get  your  land  back  into  the 
habit  of  making  money.  You  can 
burn  off  the  remaining  undergrowth 
I  the  government  will  help  you  with- 
out charge  I ,  sow  some  grass  seeds, 
and  switch  over  to  sheep  ranching. 
Stump  ranches,  as  they  are  called, 
have  sprung  up  everywhere  in  for- 
merly wooded  countryside. 

Sheep  ranching  is  a  marginal  busi- 
ness requiring  large  holdings  of  land, 
and  taxes  can  hurt.  As  new  develop- 
ments appear  everywhere  in  North- 
ern California,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  land  goes  up.  As  Fred  Wolf,  a 
rancher  near  Ettersburg  I  south  of 
Petrolia.  and  smaller  still),  puts  it: 

In  1958,  for  this  here  700 
acres,  1  paid  $185  in  taxes.  I  ain't 
got  a  bit  more  now  than  I  had 
then,  and  taxes  last  year  was 
S600.  They  claim  they  don't  raise 
the  tax  rates,  but  where  they  get 
you  is  they  increase  the  assessed 
valuation  all  the  time.  Used  to  be, 
in  this  country  here,  you  could 
buy  40  acres,  timber  and  all,  for 
$100.  Now,  the  sonofabitch  is 
more  than  $100  an  acre. 


The  nineties  all  around  Fred's  are 
being  divided  and  sold.  Land  values 
are  shooting  up,  doubling  and  trip- 
ling every  few  years.  It's  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  he'll  be  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes.  And 
that  might  be  enough  to  do  him  in. 
Unless,  of  course,  he  can  come  up 
with  other  sources  of  revenue.  He 
might  try  adding  sheep  to  his  Hock, 
but  then  there's  the  danger  of  over- 
grazing and  subsequent  erosion.  Or 
perhaps,  as  he  says,  his  ranch  can 
be  used  by  hunters  as  well  as  sheep: 

What's  coming  up  now  is  these 
hunting  clubs.  If  you  got  enough 
property,  you  can  get  ten  guys  in 
there  and  get  $100  apiece.  W ell,  a 
lot  of  'em  will  pay  that  'cause 
there  ain't  no  other  place  to  go. 
If  you  got  ten  guys,  that's  a  thou- 
sand bucks,  and  you  can't  make  a 
thousand  bucks  any  easier.  . . . 

Ranchers  in  some  areas  of  Califor- 
nia can  now  find  partial  tax  relief 
by  having  their  lands  reclassified  as 
"agricultural  preserves"  under  the 
Williamson  Open  Spaces  Act  of  1965. 
The  property  owner  must  agree  to 
restrict  his  land  over  a  ten-year  pe- 
riod to  agricultural  or  forest  uses.  In 
turn,  his  assessment  will  be  based 
on  the  potential  productivity  of  his 
land  rather  than  on  its  actual  market 
value,  which  might  be  considerably 
higher.  Thus  the  land  s  potential  val- 
ue for  subdivision  and  development 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
assessment,  but  the  owner  is  bound 
by  contract,  under  severe  civil  penal- 
ties, not  to  sell  his  land  for  specula- 
tion during  the  period  in  question. 

The  Williamson  Act  has  already 
saved  many  a  rancher  from  being 
forced  to  sell  out.  But  not  all  ranchers 
have  been  so  fortunate.  The  act  al- 
lows each  individual  county  to  de- 
cide the  extent  to  which  it  wishes  to 
implement  the  law,  or  whether  it 
wishes  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  And  not 
all  counties  have  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  the  distressed  ranchers.  Insofar 
as  the  Williamson  Act  offers  a  "tax 
break"  to  one  particular  group,  oth- 
er taxpayers,  who  would  have  to  take 
up  the  slack,  have  been  quick  to  op- 
pose it. 

If  you're  not  a  landowner,  or  your 
land  does  not  in  itself  provide  you 
with  a  satisfactory  income,  you  must 
find  work.  In  every  rural  community 
there  are  a  few  service  jobs  that  must 
be  filled:  postman,  schoolteacher  and 
school  bus  driver,  road  contractor, 
storekeeper.    But   there   has   to  be 


more;  there  has  to  be  some  basis  for 
the  economy.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  backcountry  in  North- 
western California  experienced  its 
first  major  industry:  the  bark  was 
peeled  oil  the  tanbark  oak  for  corn- 
men  hd  use  in  tanning  leather.  Thou- 
sands of  men  spent  their  summers 
transforming  the  previously  un- 
touched forest  into  pocket  money. 

The  tanbark  industry  began  to  fade 
around  1920,  when  synthetic  tanning 
processes  became  widespread.  But 
shortly  thereafter,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  omnipotent  Caterpillar, 
the  previously  inaccessible  back- 
woods was  opened  to  full-scale  log- 
ging. The  area  boomed  once  again. 
Only  twenty-five  years  later,  how- 
ever, virtually  all  the  lumber  had 
been  taken  and  the  logging  boom 
was  over.  Of  the  twenty-five  mills  that 
kept  the  area  around  my  home  alive 
and  hopping  during  the  Forties  and 
Fifties,  only  one  now  remains.  Many 
of  the  people  who  used  to  live  here 
during  the  logging  boom  have  gone 
elsewhere  in  search  of  work.  Those 
who  cared  enough  for  the  country  to 
want  to  stay  around  still  need  work, 
and  that  naturally  means  they  favor 
continued  logging  operations  and  op- 
pose any  attempts  to  stop  them. 

I  he  people  of  the  back  country 
are  not  alone  in  letting  self-interest 
dictate  their  actions:  a  housewife  liv- 
ing in  an  electrically  equipped  sub- 
urban home  opposes  a  new  power 
plant  because  it's  a  scar  on  the  coun- 
tryside; a  lawyer,  from  his  paneled 
study,  joins  the  fight  to  save  the  red- 
woods; an  ecology  organization  pub- 
lishes a  flashy  magazine  on  un-recy- 
cled  paper,  because  recycled  paper 
would  cost  10  percent  more. 

There  is  something  sick  going  on 
in  the  name  of  economics:  the  virgin 
trees  are  cut;  ranchers  are  driven  off 
the  land;  honest  workers  are  forced 
to  lobby  for  the  continued  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest.  And,  of  course, 
coyotes  are  poisoned  to  protect  sheep, 
while  squirrels  and  rabbits,  once  coy- 
ote feed,  are  poisoned  to  protect 
crops.  But  who  is  to  blame?  Not,  I 
suggest,  the  individual  actors  in  a 
drama  that  has  been  written  for  them. 
The  problem  goes  deeper,  to  the 
roots  of  the  economic  system  that 
gives  the  orders  to  chop  the  trees, 
develop  the  land,  kill  the  animals. 

People  will  be  people.  They  play 
the  game  to  win.  The  problem  we 
face  is  how  to  change  the  rules  of 


the  game  in  such  a  way  as  to  mall 
economic   and   ecological  interes 
less  contradictory. 

What  can  be  done:  The  Willian  | 
son  Open  Spaces  Act,  which  makei-- 
it  possible  to  tax  land  according  til 
agricultural  rather  than  market  va  I 
ue,  is  one  possible  direction  ecologl 
cally  oriented  legislation  could  tak(i  i 
The  principle  behind  the  act  need  nc|l 
be  limited  to  a  few  counties  in  Ca 
ifornia — it  could  be  applied  through! 
out  the  nation.  Yet  this  would  resull 
in  a  shift  of  the  tax  burden  awa, 
from  large  landholders,  thus  increas; 
ing  taxes  for  the  rest  of  us.  Is  thij  ,i 
what  we  really  want  to  do? 

Perhaps  there  is  some  way  of  fc  n 
cusing  "open  spaces"  legislation  oi  on 
marginal  ranchers  rather  than  ov 
agribusinesses  and  timber  companies- 
which  now  derive  most  of  the  benei 
fits.  As  with  much  tax  legislation,  thi 
people  for  whom  it  was  intended  arii 
not  necessarily  the  people  it  servest  - 

An  extension  of  the  Williamson 
Act  idea  could  easily  be  applied  tt 
timber  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  virt  J 
gin  stands  of  trees.  The  owner  could 
agree  not  to  cut  down  or  sell  his  treest 
in  return  for  which  he  would  not  be 
taxed  on  them  each  year.  Virgin  treesij 
would  thus  become  an  economic  conjl 
sideration  only  insofar  as  they  enj  \\ 
hanced  the  aesthetic  and  recreational 
possibilities  of  the  land. 

But  any  tree-saving  legislation  such! 
as  this  is  bound  to  meet  with  strongi 
resistance.  The  logging  jobs  thus  de> 
stroyed  must  somehow  be  replaced, 
We  must  find  ways  of  exporting  emi| 
ployment  opportunities  to  the  coun-(t 
tryside  without  exporting  environ- 
mental havoc  as  well.  Perhaps  meni 
could  be  put  to  work  on  federallyp. 
financed,  ecologically  beneficial  proj^ 
ects,  such  as  cleaning  up  from  the, 
streambeds  the  massive  logging  de- 
bris  which  now  hinders  the  spawning, 
activities  of  salmon. 

If  the  few  virgin  forests  are  to  be 
saved,  and  if  the  logged-over  forests 
are  to  stage  a  natural  comeback,  a 
change  must  be  made  in  our  technol- 
ogy, our  consumption  patterns,  or  our 
population  growth — or  all  three.  The 
pressures  to  cut  the  trees  and  devel- 
op the  land  are  strong,  while  rural 
employment  remains  tenuous  at  best. 

We  will  not  get  significant  tree- 
saving,  land-saving,  or  job-creating 
legislation  until  these  various  pres- 
sures are  understood  and  met  head  on. 

— Ray  Raphael 
Whitethorn,  Calif. 
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A  DESIGN  FOR  AN  ANYTIME,  DO-IT-YOURSELF, 
ENERGY-FREE  COMMUNICATION  DEVICE 


i NYONE  ALERT  TO  the  problems 
4_of  communication  in  our  country 
lay — to  the  scarcity  of  usable  tele- 
ion  channels,  to  the  high  cost  of 
work  broadcasting,  to  the  frustra- 
ns  of  cable  television,  to  the  dim- 
ties  and  dangers  of  government 
jervision  of  broadcasting,  and,  of 
jrse,  to  the  energy  crisis — will 
ve  no  difficulty  in  writing  his  own 
scription  for  the  ideal  communi- 
tion  device. 

What  we  need,  first  of  all,  is  a 
)de  of  communication  that  uses  no 
ternal   energy   source.    It  should 
ve   the   fewest   possible  moving 
its,  should  require  minimal  up- 
ep,  and  yet  be  usable  in  any  cli- 
ate  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
should  not  require  a  continuous 
ocess  of  broadcasting.  No  wire  or 
rer  physical  connection  should  be 
quired  between  broadcaster  and  re- 
iver, and  yet  reception  should  be 
atic-free.  There  should  be  an  un- 
nited   number  of  wavelengths  or 
lannels.  And,  since  licensing  would 
?  unnecessary,  there  would  be  no 
sk  of  government  control,  favorit- 
m,  or  corruption.  Ideally,  such  a 
^vice  should  never  become  obsolete, 
id  it  should  last  indefinitely.  If  all 
lese  conditions  were  satisfied,  there 
ould,  naturally,  be  no  need  for  it  to 
irry  commercials.  And   ( I  almost 
irgot )  the  device  should  of  course 
e  biodegradable! 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the 
ichnological  amnesia  that  afflicts  the 
tost  highly  developed  civilizations — 
ur  tendency  to  forget  simple  ways 
f  doing  things  in  our  desperate  pre- 
ccupation  with  complex  ways  of  do- 
ng  them — than  our  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  we  already  possess  pre- 
isely  this  device.  The  name  for  it 
a  wonderful  four-letter  word )  is 
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book.  Having  taken  for  our  motto 
(  and  made  the  basis  of  our  economy  ) 
Rube  Goldberg's  aphorism,  "Do  it 
the  hard  way,"  we  find  it  hard  to 
keep  our  faith  in  ancient  and  obvi- 
ous ways  of  doing  things.  For  exam- 
ple, walking  (  except  as  a  specialized 
sport  of  hikers  and  mountaineers)  is 
beginning  to  become  obsolete.  We 
now  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  God  had  intended  man  to  walk, 
He  would  have  given  him  wheels. 
Similarly,  instead  of  assuming  (like 
the  generations  before  us)  that  since 
God  gave  man  sight,  He  must  have 
intended  him  to  read,  we  make  the 
more  sophisticated  ( and  far  more 
American  )  assumption  that  since 
God  gave  man  sight,  He  must  have 
intended  him  to  watch  television. 

But  one  of  the  unpredicted  by- 
products of  our  sophisticated,  atten- 
uated lives  is  our  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  rediscover  the  charm, 
the  wonder,  and  the  delight  of  the 
anciently  familiar.  We  now  have, 
of  course,  elaborated  communication 
with  unimagined  new  devices — elec- 
tric, electronic,  phonographic,  and 
photographic.  We  have  complicated 
the  machinery  of  sending  messages 
in  fantastic  new  ways  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  re- 
ceive messages  effortlessly  in  his  own 
home  simply  by  turning  a  knob  and 
opening  his  eyes.  What  other  people 
has  invested  billions  of  its  social  cap- 
ital in  the  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  style  of  broadcasting 
in  order  to  persuade  each  citizen  in 
his  living  or  dining  room  of  the  mar- 
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ginal  advantages  of  one  kind  of  de- 
odorant or  a  foolproof  new  way  of 
ridding  dogs  of  fleas?  And  yet,  all 
this  may  make  us  the  first  generation 
qualified  to  grasp  so  poignantly  the 
wonderful,  the  uncanny,  the  mystic 
simplicity  of  the  book. 


Since  the  book  can  accomplish 
( and  has  for  millennia  been  ac- 
complishing )  all  those  things  I  have 
prescribed  as  most  desirable  in  a 
mode  of  communication — and  which 
lie  beyond  the  powers  of  television — 
is  it  any  wonder  that  civilized  peo- 
ples have  tended  to  treat  the  written 
and  the  printed  word  as  somehow 
sacred?  The  hieroglyph,  perhaps  the 
earliest  form  of  writing,  meant  "sa- 
cred inscription."  The  major  reli- 
gions of  the  world  have  been  cults  of 
the  book  (or  of  certain  books).  Sa- 
cred scriptures  are  vehicles  and  pre- 
servers of  the  holy  and  ineffable. 

But  while  we  should  be  newly 
qualified  to  see  the  providential  pow- 
er and  simplicity  of  the  book,  other 
tendencies  of  modern  American  life 
have  blurred  our  vision.  Most  strik- 
ing is  our  passion  for  novelty.  This 
passion  perverts  our  view  of  history 
and  distorts  our  view  of  all  social 
process.  It  seduces  us  into  what  I  call 
the  Displacive  Fallacy. 

Our  faith  in  progress  leads  us  to 
assume  that  the  bad  is  always,  if 
gradually,  being  displaced  by  the 
good,  and  the  good  is  being  dis- 
placed by  the  better.  The  advertising 
industry — in  fact  our  whole  com- 
petitive, obsolescence-oriented  econo- 
my— depends  on  our  being  persuad- 
ed that  this  assumption  is  correct,  so 
that  we  will  buy  accordingly.  We  are 
inclined  to  take  the  annual  model  as 
the  prototype  of  industrial  progress. 
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We  readily  a«*or«e  ti»zt  a  new  tech- 
nology tor  toy  yjrpA*y-4*/r  trans- 
portation, vmmmtiVy&jvin,  or  edu- 
cation ha».  the  mum  effect  on 
older  \r/)n*Ao%y  that  tins  year5* 
model  of  automobile,  Jawn  mower, 
washing  machine,  or  refrigerator, 
ban  Ofl  la**  year'*.  Another  wide- 
spread mu&pyfaatioa  of  the  idea  of 
progre**  ]*,,  of  count,  the  *pread;ng 
institution  of  divorce,  which  sseerm  to 
be  bated  on  the  assumption  that  in 
marriage,  too,  novelty  H  not  only  for 
the  better,  but  al*>  make*  the  older 
model  obsolete. 

Now,  the  iJisplacive  fallacy  b  the 
belief  that  a  new  technology  neces- 
sarily displaces  the  old.  It  is  the  be- 
lief uttered  both  by  the  unimagina- 
tive opponent*,  of  the  new,  and  by  the 
fanatical  champion*  of  the  new.  It  is 
the  belief,  uttered  by  some  pundit* 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  tele- 
phone would  be  to  make  the  U.S.  mail 
service  superfluous.  '  Few  could  pre- 
dict that  the  service  might  become  de- 
cadent before  it  had  quite  matured.  1 
It  is  at  the  root  of  the  question 
asked  at  the  introduction  of  radio  in 
the  early  year*  of  this  century — if 
people  could  send  messages  by  wire- 
less, why  would  anybody  use  the 
telephone?  It  is  the  confident  proph- 
ecy, expressed  by  many  at  the  diffu- 
sion of  television  in  the  1940s,  that 
television  would  be  the  death  of 
radio,  or  that  radio  and  television 
would  make  newspaper-  unnecessary. 
And.  nowadays  we  hear  it  in  the 
voices  of  the  dogmatic  Cassandra- 
who  insi-t  that  the  rise  of  motion  pic- 
ture-, radio,  and  television  will  spell 
the  death  of  the  book. 

We  Americans  <  who,  of  all  peo- 
ple, should  be  alert  to  the  unpredict- 
ability of  history  |  have,  of  all  people, 
been  the  most  impatient  to  write  the 
obituary  of  any  technology  once  it 
appears  to  have  saturated  the  market. 
Of  course,  a  few  of  these  obituaries 
'e.g.,  of  the  hor-e  as  a  means  of 
transportation )  turn  out  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  facts  of  history,  but 
most  of  them  have  proved  spectacu- 
larly premature.  Not  many  (and  per- 
hap-  not  enough  1  Americans  have 
expre--ed  the  cautious  conservatism 
of  a  Bo-ton  friend  of  mine,  who  still 
refuses  to  install  a  telephone  in  his 
house:  he  -ays  he  is  waiting  until  it 
i-  perfectei  \\  >■  might  all  be  better 
social  scienti-t^  and  more  cautious 
consumers  if  we  once  recognized  that 
the  moving  obituaries  that  we  read 


every  year  tor  k 
unvpry  a  efcarac* 
Im  of  advert** 
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Hfc  VteVLMAVS.  WMiMMM  fails  to 
ta*e  account  of  an  every  da  j  pr>e- 
nomeoon  we  hare  aft  nritr^*r*ec. 

Every  great  mm  atton  in  teebBoiog? 
create*,  a  new  ey/virorjrr.*»t  for  ail 
earlier  lecrmoiogje*,  a.od  so  gives  sor- 
:.-  isir.g  00  ro^e-  to  ear..er  tech- 
nique*. The  telephone,  which  as- 
sumed many  of  the  earlier  roles  of 
the  postal  service,  also  created  ne-* 
roles  for  the  mail,  and  then  Made  it 
possible  for  the  mail  to  create  addi- 
tional roles  for  the  telephone.  Most 
recently,  of  course,  television  gave  a 
new  role  to  radio,  which  had  already 
acquired  new  functions  to  serve  the 
automobile.  And  then  we  have  seen 
how  the  special  newscasting  capaci- 
ties of  radio  and  television  have 
drawn  the  newspapers  into  novel  in- 
vestigative roles.  Now,  when  televi- 
sion in  the  United  States  has  become 
universal,  we  begin  to  be  qualified  to 
describe  and  assess  some  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Displacive  Fallacy  ap- 
plied to  books. 

By  now  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  persuade  even  the  most  cautious 
historian  that  the  book  is  not  about 
to  be  displaced.  The  fact  that  writing 
has  survived  and  increased  in  use  in 
the  five  thousand  years  since  its  intro- 
duction, or  that  the  printed  book  has 
a  five-hundred-year  career  of  increas- 
ingly wide-pread  use.  is  not  conclu- 
sive proof  that  writing  or  the  book 
will  be  used  forever.  Still,  there  are 
only  a  few  other  inventions  1  perhaps 
including  the  wheel  1  which  have 
proved  so  durable  and  so  able  to 
survive  other  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  man.  Publishing  statistics 
show  that  more  than  thirty-seven 
thousand  new  works  or  new  editions 
are  issued  each  year  in  the  Lnited 
States,  with  the  secular  trend  stable 
or  -lightly  increasing.  L.S.  copyright 
-tati-tics  show  the  number  of  books, 
pamphlet-,  and  similar  items  copy- 
righted increased  between  1960  and 
1970  by  nearly  50  percent,  from  some 
sixty  thou-and  to  almost  ninety  thou- 
sand. The  increase  in  copyrighted  is- 
sues of  periodicals  was  nearly  as  great. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  of  the 
book  which  make  it  more  difficult  to 
displace  than  other  devices,  especial- 
ly other  modes  of  communication. 
Some  of  these  I  enumerated  in  my 
prescription  for  an  ideal  communi- 
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"    '    v.---  ;  rar>.  television 
car.  receive  sr.;.  ~.essa=e  ern_— ed 
5   broadcaster.   this  -rersai£i±r, 
coarse,  limits  the  market  far  sets.  I 
each  book,  on  the  contrary,  bring 
.r.trpe  rnessage.  and  c-nl-r  -r^r  m 
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into  books,  and  so  long  as  there  a 
people  who  do  not  possess  the  boo 
:or.ta:r.:n*  j..  *_-.-  t.r  messages,  ft 
market  for  books  has  not  been  sal 
rated.  .And  since  the  market  for  bod 
can  probably  never  be  saturated.  1 
device  itself  cannot  be  displaced. 

A  further  feature  of  the  book, 
that  old  and  foreign  models — t 
books  of  other  timp^  and  places — j 
not  necessarily  become  obsolete] 
unmarketable.  Old  books  are 
old  movies  in  that  their  en  jo 
need  not  be  confined  to  hours 
rr.icr. '-.  •  tine  ar.i  :ha 
events  automatically  give  an  old  bo< 
a  new  charm.  There  is  no  techno! 
cal  obstacle  <  comparable  to  the  pro 
lem  of  playing  73  rpm  records  on  L 
rpm  machines  I  to  the  diffusion  ar 
reception  of  the  message. 

Moreover,  some  books,  H 
ski  slopes,  can  be  negotiated 
a  few.  This  limitation  on  tl 
ence  of  books  is  especially  signi,, 
cant.  For  in  our  democratic  socie 
nearly  everything  else  is  supposed  . 
be  for  everybody,  and  is  evaluatt 
1  and  usually  rewarded  I  in  propc 
tion  to  its  capacity"  to  reach  ever 
body.  Books  remain  perhaps  the  la 
refuge  for  communication  of  the  sui 
tie.  the  difficult,  the  profound — i 
brief,  for  what  cannot,  should  nc 
and  need  not  be  communicated  1 
every  one.  The  more  the  rest  of  tl 
communication  in  our  society  b 
come?  communication  to  everyboc 
— the  more  people  are  dominated  I 
TV,  self-explanatory  images,  the  ve 
nacular  word — the  more  distinctn 
and  essential  is  this  role  of  the  booi 
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(ten  SO,  NUMEROUS  perils  threat- 
en to  corrupt  the  book,  and  in- 
t  1  of  allowing  it  to  be  a  tonic  to 
i  society,  tend  to  infect  it  with  the 
xnesses  of  the  society  as  a  whole, 
y  are  the  countless  ways  of  as- 
lating  the  book  to  the  other, 
e  characteristic,  forms  of  com- 
ication  of  our  age.  We  see  the 
ilium  on  novelty,  and  need  not  go 

0  observe  those  whom  John  Web- 
,  back  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
|;d  the  "ignorant  asses  visiting 

oners"  shops  .  .  .  not  to  inquire 
good  books,  but  new  books."  We 
the  symptoms  of  excess.  Publish- 
must  fill  their  lists  to  reduce  the 
:  overhead.  It  costs  no  more  for  a 
sman  to  tout  fifty  new  titles  than 
out  five.  There  is  the  appeal  of 

ersatz,  the  nonbooks,  the  com- 
tions,  pseudo-biographies,  para- 

1  books  I  which  live  off  living 
k~  I ,  and  saprophytic  books 
lich  live  off  dead  authors  and 
•  I  hooks  I.  But  these,  by  their  very 
it  to  masquerade  as  books,  still 
lehow  testify  to  the  prestige  of  the 
■k.  And  then  there  is  the  myopia. 

preoccupation  with  the  here  and 
v,  the  strenuous  effort  to  produce 
•ks  that  have  all  the  triviality  and 
isience  of  a  newspaper,  or  of  the 
?st  televised  gossip.  All  this  is , 

course,  much  too  obvious  to 
d  underlining. 

r'erhaps  less  obvious  are  the  spe- 
1  virtues  and  rewards  of  books 
ich  now  appear  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
ustances  of  our  age.  We  suddenly 
cover  anew  all  the  things  a  book 
lot.  Books  are  not  motion  pictures 
radio  broadcasts  or  television  pro- 
tms.  I  can  think  of  at  least  four 
ATly  revealed  virtues  of  the  book, 
ich  make  it  unique  both  for  the 
thor  and  the  audience. 

FOR  THE  AUTHOR: 
1(1)  The  book  is  a  do-it-yourself 
1  ng.  By  contrast  to  the  more  indus- 
ally  and  technologically  elaborated 
'dia,  the  book  is  the  freest  and 
)st  open  of  avenues.  Movies,  radio 
3grams,  and  television  programs 
quire  expensive  and  complicated 
uipment.  To  reach  a  large  audience 
author's  manuscript  must,  of 
nirse,  be  published,  and  the  size 
the  audience  depends  to  some  ex- 
it on  the  power  and  resources  and 
-ergy  of  the  publisher.  Neverthe- 
ss,  anybody  with  meager  and  inex- 
nsive  equipment  I  pencil  and  paper 
U  do!  )  can  make  the  product  for 
iblication.  By  contrast  with  every 


other  known  substance  for  communi- 
cation, the  manuscript  for  a  book  is 
a  do-it-yourself  thing.  Motion  pic- 
tures, radio,  and  television  are  the 
easiest  media  for  totalitarian  govern- 
ments to  control,  but  books  are 
among  the  hardest.  A  book  can  be 
written  in  privacy,  or  in  secrecy. 
Some  great  and  powerful  books  have 
been  written  in  prison.  The  equip- 
ment is  easy  to  secure,  hard  to  trace. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  voices  of 
protest  from  the  dictatorships  of  our 
time  are  heard  not  in  motion  pictures 
or  on  radio  or  television,  but  in  se- 
cretly written  manuscripts  which  be- 
come books.  Moreover,  the  manu- 
script of  a  book  is  portable  and  dur- 
able. If  it  is  not  published  today,  it 
can  be  published  next  year;  if  Dr. 
Zhivago  cannot  be  published  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  it  can  be  published  in  Fin- 
land, France,  or  the  United  States.  In 
free  countries,  too,  the  bookish 
I  printed  I  product  of  an  age  offers  a 
far  wider  spectrum  of  thought,  be- 
lief, disbelief,  passion,  and  poetry 
than  can  be  found  in  its  movies,  over 
its  radios,  or  on  its  television  screens. 
The  more  co?tly.  the  more  central- 
ized, the  more  elaborate  the  other 
media  become,  the  more  distinctive 
and  the  more  precious  is  this  do-it- 
yourself  medium. 

I  2  I  The  book  is  a  refuge  of  the 
noncollaborative.  "The  book  is 
mine.  "  So  wrote  novelist  Calder  Wil- 
lingham,  who  had  spent  the  fir>t  ten 
years  of  his  career  writing  novels 
and  stories,  and  much  of  the  next 
fifteen  year-  writing  movie  scripts. 
He  had  not  been  underpaid  for  his 
work  as  a  screenwriter  ( for  some 
periods  in  1970  he  was  paid  $26,250 
per  week  I .  at  least  by  contrast  with 
his  time  spent  w  riting  his  novels  ( he 
figured  this  at  about  $260  per  week  ) . 
But,  after  a  considerable,  and  not  un- 
successful, career  as  a  screen  writer, 
Willingham  valued  his  freedom  more 
than  ever — his  freedom  as  an  author. 
Here  is  his  eloquent  conclusion: 

Yes,  mind-boggling,  breath-tak- 
ing and  dazzling,  the  gold  in  them 
thar  "Cuckoo-land"  hills.  The 
only  catch  is  that  the  work  is  not 
yours.  Producers,  director,  stars 
and  even  cigar-smoking,  starlet- 
grabbing  studio  executives  feel 
perfectly  competent  to  "fix"  a 
screenplay.  They  pay  you  a  small 
fortune  to  write  it  and  then  they 
cant  wait  to  get  their  cotton- 
pickiw  hands  on  it  and  "fix"  it.  A 
mad  logic,  there.  And  even  when 
they  do  not  "fix"  it  .  .  .  the  inter- 


Neil  Harris's 
biography 
of  America's 
greatest  hoaxer, 

impresario,  speculator, 
author,  lecturer  and  show- 
man is  a  comprehensive 
and  fascinating  book.  "An 
entertaining  and  original 
foray  into  American  social 
history,  real  and  ersatz." 
—Kirkus  Reviews. 
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ROBERT  FROST 
on  writing 

Edited  by  ELAINE  BARRY 

This  new  collection  of  letters, 
prefaces,  reviews,  lectures,  and 
interviews— some  never  before 
published— is  accompanied  by 
an  astute  analysis  of  Frost  as  a 
critical  theorist  and  as  a  prac- 
tical critic.  "Sheer  pleasure  to 
read,  rewarding  to  ponder,  and 
of  course,  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  growing  Frost  shelf." 
—Publishers  Weekly 
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ALBERT  EINSTEIN 
Philosopher-Scientist 

P.  A.  Schilpp,  editor 

Such  a  modest  man  and  yet  an 
intellectual  giant.  Here  is  a  book  which 
Einstein  was  proud  of.  and  gave  to  his 
friends. 

"This  book  is  so  complete  that  it  is 
likely  to  remain  the  standard  work  of 
the  great  philosopher  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  knowledge  " 

(Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute) 

'"The  publication  of  this  book  is  an 
event  of  major  importance  for 
philosophy  and  science.  The  most 
valuable  contribution  is  Einstein's  (one 
and  onl\ )  autobiography  ...  a  natural 
and  fascinating  description  of  the 
growth  of  his  ideas." 
Sir  Edmund  Whittaker  (Scientific 
American) 

Contents: 

•  Einstein's  Autobiography 

•  Critical  analysis  and  evaluation  b> 
25  scholars  and  scientists — among 
them  Bohr.  Born,  de  Broglie.  von 
Laue  and  Pauli 

•  Einstein's  reply  to  his  critics 

•  Comprehensive  bibliography 

•  Third  edition.  1969  xviii+781  pages 

For  Discriminating  Collectors 

A  limited  number  of  leatherbound. 

deluxe,  numbered,  uncut,  boxed,  and 
Einstein-autographed  first  edition 
( 1949)  copies  are  now  on  sale.  Only  760 
in  print.  A  truly  magnificent  and 
valuable  gift  for  the  lover  of  fine  books. 

Order  with  the  coupon  below: 

Open  Court  Books 

Box  599    h  14   La  Salle.  III.  61301 
Please   send   posipuid   the  following 
I  instcin  volumes    \1y    payment  is 

C  <  lothbound  S 1 5.00 

L  Paperbound  (2  volumes)  6.90 
D  I  united  Edition  295.00 
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BOOKS  

prelatiun  of  the  director  can  alter 
out  oj  all  recognition  your  origi- 
nal intent.  .  .  . 

\  ovels  are  for  writers.  W riting 
them  is  a  hellish  labor,  true,  but  a 
printer  has  never  yet  said  to  my 
publisher:  "I  am  not  going  to 
print  that  chapter,  because  I  sim- 
ply don  I  feel  it."  I  have  heard 
that  sinister  comment  more  than 
a  little  in  the  golden  realm  of 
film.  As  Jocko  de  Paris  in  "End 
as  a  Man"  observed  to  Sowbelly 
Simmons:  "You're  a  hairy  little 
bastard,  but  you're  all  mine." 
How  true.  .\o  matter  how  hateful 
the  reviews  and  no  matter  how 
sad  the  sales,  the  booh  is  mine. 

In  our  collaborative  age,  then,  in 
our  age  of  committees  and  conven- 
tion- and  foundation  grants  (award- 
ed by  competent  and  cautious  com- 
mittee-I.  in  our  age  of  publicized 
and  democratized  production  of  ev- 
erything, the  book  l  despite  the  some- 
times sinister  efforts  of  publishers 
and  editor-  I  remains  an  island  of  in- 
dividualism,  the  Utopia  of  the  non- 
collaborator. 

FOR  THE  READER: 

i  3  i  The  book  is  an  anytime  thing. 
\\  bile  the  good  television  program  is 
a  sometime  thing,  good  books  are  al- 
ways  ready  for  use  at  our  conve- 
nience.  It  i-  conceivable  that  cable 
television  and  cassette  movies  may 
neutralize  the  limitations  of  the  pro- 
jector and  the  broadcast  screen,  but 
that  time  is  still  not  in  sight.  And  it 
will  take  centuries  to  provide  a  range 
of  choice  and  a  stock  of  classics  to 
rival  the  vast  accumulation  of  books. 
Moreover,  because  the  book  has  been 
the  classic  form  for  the  narrative  and 
philosophic  statements  of  past  ages, 
all  that  the  motion  picture  or  tele- 
vision screen  can  ever  offer  us  is  a 
translation.  .Messages  from  all  past 
times  and  places,  while  always  im- 
perfect, ambiguous,  and  iridescent, 
still  come  to  us  more  directly  in  the 
book  than  in  any  other  form.  The 
book  is  an  anytime  thing  in  two 
senses.  It  brings  us  messages  (in  the 
actual  medium  of  that  age  J  from 
anytime  past.  And  its  message  is 
receivable  at  any  time  in  the  present. 
No  number  of  channels  can  offer  us 
this  booki-h  range  of  choice  or  this 
convenience. 

(  4  l  Tlie  book  is  a  residual  tiling, 
the  refuge  of  the  un-market-re- 
searched  product.  Television  rein- 
forces our  current  interests;  books 
remind  us  of  what  intere-ted  all  times 
and  places.  The  fantastic  elabora- 


tions of  market  research  simply 
crease  this  relative  advantage  of 
stock  of  books.  Nowadays  nea: 
everything  we  see  and  use  and  b 
the  ads  we  read,  the  slogans  we  hi 
the  commercials  we  are  shown, 
products  we  are  offered,  have  b 
pretested  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
lered  only  what  we  want,  or  th 
we  want.  The  more  up-to-date, 
more  fluid  and  more  rapidly  adva 
ing  our  system  of  production 
comes,  the  less  opportunity  we 
offered  for  the  pleasures  of  the  ti 
tested,  the  obsolete,  and  the  resid 
If  you  want  to  buy  the  kind  of  too 
brush  you  bought  and  liked  t 
years  ago,  or  the  shirt  with  the  pei 
liar  mix  of  Dacron  or  nylon  that  yo 
bought  and  liked  last  year,  th 
chances  are  that  you  won't  find  it.  A 
least  not  if  it  was  produced  by  an  uj 
to-the-minute  manufacturer,  and  maiJ 
keted  by  an  enterprising  retailer,  j 

In  our  astonishing  civilization 
where  the  good  is  always  being  suj  l 
planted  by  the  new,  and  the  new  b  | 
the  newer,  where  the  sign  of  pro;  j 
perity  is  the  ability  to  discard  th  I 
still-usable,  there  remains  one  wanjj 
house  where  there  are  readily  avai(l 
able  the  models  of  any  earlier  perio'J 
or  any  place  ( tariff  or  no  tariff,  conl 
mon  market  or  not  I .  That  is  the  worll 
of  books.  Our  bookstores,  especially 
in  their  vast  stocks  of  paperback1* 
offer  reprints  of  books  that  are  nd[ 
this  year".-,  or  even  this  century II 
model.  What  publishers  once  callefj 
the  Paperback  Revolution  shoubl 
more  properly  be  called  the  Papeiij 
back  Resurrection.  The  paperbacil 
has  brought  back  from  the  dea-4 
many  books  to  inform,  to  delight,  ttl 
astonish,  and  to  shock.  And,  o,{ 
course,  the  decline  of  the  seconcil 
hand  bookstore  gives  the  library  -u 
more  important  role  than  ever  b(H 
fore.  Libraries  offer  the  largest  stoclfl 
of  old-fashioned  models  of  anythin 
available  anywhere  in  our  noveltyi) 
prone  country.  What  can  be  more  rtn 
freshing,  more  invigorating,  moru 
cosmopolitanizing,  than  the  oppoinjj 
tunity  to  taste  the  tastes  of  othe  jt 
times  and  places,  to  break  out  of  th  i 
prison  of  our  marketplace? 

Instant  obsolescence  is  the  charn  ) 
the  surprise,  and  the  outrage  of  th'fl 
American  standard  of  living.  Ye 
there  is  nothing  more  provincial  oil 
more  transient  than  the  up-to-th{  I 
minute  vision.  Never  did  a  peopLi 
more  need  the  book.  For  the  book  i  ] 
our  de-provincializing  machine.  M 
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es  from  a  Bottle  Found  on  the 
ch  at  Carmel,  by  Evan  S.  Con- 


,  Jr.  Viking,  $6.00. 

tits  for  a  Compass  Rose,  by 

n  S.  Connell,  Jr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 

ML  J  HEN  I  FIRST  HEARD  that  I'.van 
rf  S.  Connell,  Jr.  had  brought  out 
fcher  epic-length  poem,  I  was  ex- 
rated  for  days.  \\  »■  have  here  on 
planet  with  us  a  man  of  such 
rage  and  strength  of  spirit  that  he 
not  lost  what  Alfred  Adler  calls 
nerve  for  excellence."  He  has 
it  despite  the  burden  of  an 
ireness  not  only  of  the  enormity 
i i>  project  and  of  the  limitations 
his  own   human  understanding, 
also  of  the  abject  ignorance  and 
ifference  of  his  audience, 
/iking   published   a   long  poem, 
tes  from  a  Bottle  Found  on  the 
ich  at  Carmel,  in  l'JO.'i.  The  world 
ugged.  Later,  with  the  publication 
The  Diary  of  a  Rapist  and  Mister 
Ige  I  the  latter  a  companion  to  the 
t-selling  Mrs.  Bridge  I.  critics  paid 
tne  attention  to  Council  s  fiction: 
y  mentioned  the  poem  only  as  a 
•iosity.  or  ignored   it  altogether, 
w,  with  the  Knopf  publication  of  a 
ond  long  poem.  Points  for  a  ('am- 
is Rose,  it  is  time — past  time — to 
proach  Council's  poetry  seriously, 
:h  meek  heart  and  due  reverence. 
Notes  from  a  Bottle  Found  on  the 
ach  at  Carmel  is  a  poem  2  13  pages 
or   10  yards — long.   It  takes  the 
m  of  a  spiritual  journey  "towards 
nance  and  redemption,"  a  journey 
'"ough  all  the  fabulous  and  fiery 
ieltie»  of  hi-tor\    th.it   purge  the 
irit's  basest  dross  and  purify  it  to 
fld.  On  the  page  it  is  a  dazzling 
ries  of  disparate  chunks.  These  are 
'  '"notes  from  a  bottle"  written  in 
creasingly  apocalyptic  haste  by  the 
•em's  speaker,  or  "note-taker."  who 

nie  Dillard  is  a  contributing  editor  oj  Har- 
r's.  Her  book  oj  essays.  Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
eck.  will  be  published  in  March  by  Har- 
rs  Magazine  Press. 


is,  among  other  things,  a  man  at  sea. 

The  note-taker,  like  the  Wandering 
Jew,  ranges  over  centuries  of  West- 
ern civilization,  witnessing  marvels 
and  abominations.  "I  gather,  pre- 
serve, collate,  and  set  down.  lli- 
notes.  presumably  shaken  together 
in  their  bottle  by  Providence,  the 
roiling  sea  against  which  he  is  con- 
stantly "hammering"  and  to  which 
he  finally  yields,  are  "a  juxtaposition 
of  all  things."  Any  bit  of  the  lore  is 
fascinating: 

In  Salzburg  there  is  an  iron  cube 
shaped  by  artificial  means.  Four 

sides  are  neatly  faced, 
the  other  two  being  convex,  and 

around  it 
runs   a   geometrically  contrived 

groove. 
On  a  table  beside  this  thing 
lies  the  lump  of  coal  in  which  it 

ivas  found. 

The  notes  cover  all  history  with  a 
careful  emphasis  on  those  rapacious 
centuries  that  followed  or  precip- 
itated the  shattering  of  medieval 
faith.  The  annihilation  of  South 
American  cultures  at  the  hands  of 
the  Conquistadores  is  here,  as  well 
as,  pointedly,  the  flight  of  the  Enola 
Cay.  Cruelty  is  Council's  theme,  es- 
pecially cruelty  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  ignorance,  courage-,  dissimula- 
tion, miracle,  murder,  credulity,  and 
the  decay  of  vital  cultures.  The  tone 
i-  merciless  and  meticulous:  the  alien 
landscapes  are  spare.  Between  the 
snippets  of  church  Latin,  between  the 
confounding  parables,  latitude  and 
longitude  coordinates,  cris  de  coeur. 
and  fragments  of  fantastic  narration, 
the  blank  spaces  of  mystery,  mute, 
weave  the  intricate  weft  of  the  poem. 

Council's  note-taker  recapitulates 
the  race,  seeking 

the  slightest  measure 

of  myself,  and  of  those  who  have 

preceded  us  across 
this  desolate  shore. 

He  gestures  and  hurries  as  well  to- 
ward Christ. 


...  a  man  I  have  never  seen; 
but  when  1  reach  him  he  is  altered, 
turned  into  a  monument! 

Hut  what  he  finds  are  shattered  ca- 
thedral- and  "shards  of  broken  am- 
phorae"— cumulating  evidences  of 
this  civilization's  ruin.  It  is  past  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  note-taker  contin- 
uously warns,  "Pass  by  that  which 
you  cannot  love."  His  is  the  via  neg- 
ativa.  the  spirit's  approach  to  the 
divine  by  following  its  own  igno- 
rance, remorselessly  denying  every- 
thing. As  he  himself  passes  by  that 
whic  h  he  cannot  love,  the  world  emp- 
ties. The  chasms  of  silence  between 
the-  notes  crack  into  canyons.  His 
hieratic  style,  "imbued  with  foreign 
riches  for  the  sake  of  distance," 
grows  ever  more  austere,  abrupt, 
oracular.  Throughout  his  journey  he 
has  asked.  "What  is  the  color  of  wis- 
dom?" Now  at  the  end.  with  his  cap- 
tainless  ship  caught  in  the  pack  ice 
off  Antarctica,  doomed,  he  answers. 
"It  must  have  the-  color  of  -now." 
The  poem,  which  began  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin  up  to  "Thy 
will  be  clone  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
Heaven,"  ends.  "Cede  Deo  Submit 
to  Providence.'' 

The  note-taker's  very  submission  to 
this  journey  into  the  soul's  dark  night 
i-  it-elf  a  kind  of  penance  for  the 
sins  of  the-  whole  world.  He  i-  in  this 
way  both  the-  Wandering  Jew.  who 
harried  Christ,  and  Christ  himself.  In 
a  final  note  he  also  drops  an  allusion 
to  himself  as  Job's  servant,  that  an- 
guished witness  who  alone  has  es- 
caped to  detail  for  us  disaster  after 
disaster,  the  reduction  of  everything 
to  nothing.  But  Job's  fortunes  are 
restored:  earth's  may  be  also,  if  not 
to  this  civilization,  then  to  the  next: 
"Thus  the  mighty  cyc  le  of  tl  e  age- 
shall  begin  again." 

I  cannot  begin  to  -ugge-t  the  in- 
tricate tensions  of  the  poem's  com- 
plexity. After  you  have  read  it  once, 
you  can  get  lo-t  on  an\  page.  Pretty- 
soon  you  are  scrambling  yourself  for 
an  atlas,  the  Larousse  Encyclopedia 


Should  a  Camembert 
be  eaten  runny? 


How  can  one  recognize 
a  "real"  Brie? 

Which  are  the  "top 
three"  Gruyeres? 

How  much  can  you  tell 
about  a  cheese 
from  the  rind? 

Which  cheeses  keep  best? 

Pierre  Androuet,  renowned  cheese 
connoisseur  and  gastronome  (and 
third-generation  Parisian  cheese  mer- 
chant) answers  these  questions  and 
much,  much  more  in  a  fabulous  vol- 
ume now  available  in  English:  The 
Complete  Encyclopedia  of  French 
Cheese  and  Many  Other  Continental 
Varieties.  He  lists  hundreds  of  cheeses 
in  his  dictionary  chapter  and  tells  how 
to  serve,  store,  and  enjoy  cheese,  how 
to  select  cheese  by  flavor  and  season, 
what  wines  to  serve  with  which 
cheeses,  how  to  take  a  cheese  tour  of 
France,  and  a  wealth  of  other  detailed, 
delightful,  and  fascinating  information. 
Over  550  pages,  The  Complete  Ency- 
clopedia of  French  Cheese  is  now 
available  in  your  bookstore  for  $10. 

A  very  special  offer: 

You  can  purchase  this  definitive  volume, 
which  retails  for  $10,  through  Harper's 
Magazine  for  just  $7.50  with  the  coupon 
below.  Fill  it  out  and  send  it  today. 


Harper's  Magazine  Press,  Dept.  H 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Yes,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your 

special  offer.  Please  send  me  copies 

of  The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  French 
Cheese  at  only  $7.50  per  copy,  postpaid. 
My  check  for  $  is  enclosed. 

Name  

Address  .  

City  

Zip  


'Androuet  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
condensing  a  lifetime  of  cheese  knowl- 
edge into  this  inclusively  informative 
compendium  for  cheese  and  wine  afi- 
cionados, expressed  in  a  charmingly 
crusty  style  and  well  communicated  by 
the  translator,  John  Githens." 

—  Doris  Tobias 
Women's  Wear  Daily 

'The  author  could  not  be  more  qualified. 
Mr.  Androuet  is  the  most  celebrated 
cheese  merchant  in  Paris." 

—  Naomi  Barry 

Paris  Herald  Tribune 
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PIERRE  ANDROUET  puts  the  sum  of  fifty  \ 
experience  into  writing  this  book  becauJ 
wants  to  introduce  you  to  the  exciting  buf 
known  world  of  cheese.  He  wants  to  guide  ; 
your  choices,  to  show  you  the  best  ways  to' 
the  extraordinary  cheeses  still  made  by, 
tional  methods  in  the  various  provinces  of  Fj 
The  smell  of  the  soil  envelops  us  as  we 
these  pages. 

You  will  learn  from  M.  Androuet  how  so 
the  fabled  cheeses  of  France  were  created 
will  learn  to  distinguish  between  a  Came-'1 
produced  by  traditional  methods  and  one 
duced  by  shortcuts.  You  will  read  of  the 
ordinary  care  taken  to  produce  the  Vache. 
the  Haut-Jura. 

The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  French  C 
is  a  bible  and  testament— an  affirmation.  A» 
because  the  story  it  tells  goes  back  to  the  t, 
ning  of  history.  A  testament  because,  afte 
have  absorbed  its  legacy  of  knowledge,  yoi. 
not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
still  more  about  cheese. 

Grandson  and  son  of  cheese  merchant 
enlightened  gastronome,  collaborator  ii 
preparation  of  the  Grand  Larousse  Gastrof 
ique,  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  cuisine1 
possessor  at  his  home  in  Normandy  of  ai 
paralleled  culinary  library,  Pierre  Androuet  i: 
sonally  credited  with  establishing  the  fan1 
many  French  cheeses. 
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1  xplorcttions,  a  dictionary,  a  ha- 
(  aphy,  a  perpetual  calendar  .  .  . 
i  filling  up  your  end  of  the  world 
i   another  pile  of  feverish  notes. 

mehow,  Council  makes  you  care. 

y  modern  poets  demand  a  good 
I  of  work;  Connell  excites  it. 
c  etimes  the  note-taker's  tone  is 
:  >ring,  even  belligerent:  if  you 
;  any  competitive  spirit  at  all, 
c  seize  a  thread — any  thread — fol- 
»  it,  and,  lo,  it  traces  a  pattern.  He 
it.  '"I  am  Magus.  Trust  in  me." 

you  understand  at  last  that  these 
5  are  not  tentative  explorations, 

far  less  are  they  "expressions": 

are  instead  the  magnificent  ar- 
is  of  a  giant  intellect. 

ereby  advance  the  heterodox 
otion  that  the  writers  of  long 
ns  are  the  happiest  people  on 
h.  Credo  quia  ubsurdum  est.  The 
er  of  long  poems,  a  fool  of  God, 
ghts  in  the  very  absurdity  of  his 
;ing  belief  that  he  is  doing  some- 
g  tremendously   important  and 
able.  He  is,  and  he  knows  he  is; 
s  every  bit  as  solitary  and  giddy 
Saint  Francis.  As  the  poem  grows 
easingly  rich  and  valuable,  the 
t.  like  a  man  who  cannot  stop 
diing,  leaps  higher  and  higher, 
i  la  rated  by  the  nerve  of  his  luna- 
faith.  Now  Evan  S.  Connell,  Jr. 
written  a  second,  even  longer. 
lem  epic.  It  is  very  hard  not  to 
.gine  Connell  himself,  the  success- 
novelist,  nostalgic,  longing  even 
the  full  awareness  of  public  ap- 
y  to  be  lost  again  in  the  long 
■m.  rapt  on  those  dizzying  stairs. 
At  first  glance.  Points  for  a  Com- 
s  Rose  is  Notes  from  a  Bottle 
ind  on  the  Beach  at  Carmel  all 
•r  again.  Here  is  the  same  physical 
out  (  after  all,  if  you  have  created 
orm  and  mastered  it.  you  might 
well  use  it  I  and  the  same  com- 
htion  of  Western  lore  into  an  anat- 
y  of  cruelty  or  a  Religio  Scientis. 
tre  are  the  familiar  latitude  and 
i  gitude  coordinates,  the  same  wild 
;t  of  alchemists,  astronomers,  pil- 
iras,    Inquisitors   and  Conquista- 
res,  and  the  same  apocalyptic  ob- 
'Sion  with  lost  colonies,  vanished 
Itures,  and  forgotten  values: 

Mayan  chronology  opens  at  4 
ahau.  8  cumhu: 

3,400  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement 

of  their  earlest  monument.  What 
this  means 


is  that  an  event  of  staggering 

significance 
has  been  dated  for  posterity's 

benefit. 

What  it  ivas  is  anybody's  guess. 

But  the  speaker  of  this  poem  is  not 
the  note-taker  of  the  other.  He  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  heart  to 
shape  those  elegant  scraps.  Now  he 
addi  r--r~  the  reader  i  "my  fi  iend"  i 
intimately,  using  at  times  the  off- 
hand language  of  everyday  speech, 
and  displaying  throughout  the  crot- 
chets of  an  unappealing  personality. 

This  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man 
whom  Connell  deliberately  makes 
overbearing,  stringent,  sarcastic, 
nourished  by  hatred — because  his  is 
not  a  spiritual  journey,  but  an  urgent 
mission  on  earth.  Civilization  has  en- 
tered a  new  age  of  cruelty  fostered 
by  public  credulity  and  witless  sub- 
mission to  "the  arrogance  of  kings. 
The  speaker  possesses  a  teleidoscope, 
an  instrument  for  viewing  the  image 
of  the  ends  of  things.  Through  it  he 
gazes  into  curved  space,  into  time  as 
mysteriously  inbound  as  a  Mobius 
strip,  and  prophesies  ruination  in  the 
future  by  scrying  the  unheeded  signs 
of  the  past.  His  mission  is  to  warn, 
then,  and  to  remember: 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  something 

important. 
Forget  everything  else,  if  you  like, 
but  don't  forget  this.  As  the  his- 
torian 

Simon  Dubnow  was  marked  for 
death  by  the  Nazis 

he  exhorted  his  companions  to 
open  their  eyes 

and  ears.  He  urged  them  to 
memorize  each  detail \ 

each  name,  every  sigh  and  the 
color  of  clouds 

as  well  as  the  executioner's  ges- 
ture. Circumscribed 

as  I  might  be,  I've  accepted  this 
obligation. 

He  memorizes  it  all  and  preserves  it 
in  his  "journal  of  Abominations"; 
Maidenek:  1.380,000:  Belsen:  600,- 
000:  Treblinka:  731,800.  In  the  time 
between  the  poems,  as  it  were,  this 
country  ha*  been  colonized,  carrying 
on  the  torch  of  civilized  culture,  and, 
like  every  other  nation  given  half  a 
chance,  brandishing  it.  Here  is  how 
a  U.S.  antipersonnel  "leaf  bomb" 
works;  here  is  the  preci*e  compen- 
sation we  pay  to  relatives  of  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  we  kill  I  $1  1.55  ). 

One  of  his  sons,  says  the  speaker, 
was  killed  in  Asia.  At  this  point  in 
the  poem,  an  irrational  chess  game, 
whose  moves  are  scattered  through- 


out, ends  abruptly  with  the  capture 
of  the  first  piece:  a  black  pawn  takes 
a  white  pawn  en  passant.  He  curses 
living  criminals;  he  curses  dead 
fools.  He  is  after,  he  says,  Colonel 
Giteau,  symbol  of  armed  American 
authority  in  Southeast  Asia;  he  is  af- 
ter presidents  and  their  advisers, 
Nazis,  imbecilic  cardinals  and  popes, 
and  Spaniards  crazed  for  gold  .  .  . 
"my  purpose  is  to  make  sure  the 
guilty  aren't  forgotten." 

Peace,  Dubnow.  While  paper  lasts 
where  can  they  hide? 

This  is  powerful  stuff.  It  is  not  the 
done  thing;  neither  is  this  choleric 
spluttering  the  language  of  poetry  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 
But  Connell  always  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  The  speaker  of  Points  for  a 
Compass  Rose  has  of  himself  made  a 
living  sacrifice:  he  risks  our  disgust, 
and  all  but  destroys  his  own  spirit, 
in  order  to  sustain  his  hatred,  lest  we 
forget.  It  is  astonishing  what  he 
cares  about.  He  drags  out  the  eccle- 
siastical repression  of  scientific  ad- 
vances, the  folly  of  the  Crusades,  the 
rapaciousness  of  the  Conquistadores, 
the  insanity  of  witch  trials,  and  so 
forth,  with  an  innocent  and  fresh 
rage.  It  all  happened  yesterday,  and 
nobody  gives  a  tinker's  damn;  and 
so  it  is  all  happening  today. 

Any  despot,  ecclesiastic  or  secular, 
requires  not  only  the  meekness  but 
especially  the  gullibility  of  the  so- 
ciety he  would  rule.  And  we  are  not 
one  whit  less  gullible,  credulous,  or 
superstitious  than  any  people  of  the 
past.  The  genius  of  this  poem,  and 
its  play,  lies  in  Connell's  treatment 
of  this  matter  of  fact  and  fraud,  of 
credulity  and  belief. 

Thomas  Browne  said  that  it  is 
valuable  to  lose  ourselves  in  mystery, 
"for  by  acquainting  our  reason  with 
how  unable  it  is  to  display  the  visible 
and  obvious  effects  of  nature,  it  be- 
comes  more  humble  and  submissive 
unto  the  subtilties  of  faith."  The 
mo;-t  dangerous  gullibility  is  a  factor 
ol  sophistication.  Once  again  Gnos- 
ticism prevails  in  the  West,  but  this 
time  the  creed  is  reversed.  We  are 
newly  "in  the  know,"  and  what  we 
"know"  is  that  no  spiritual  order  or 
realm  obtains  whatever,  and  no  god 
lives.  \\  e  know  that  in  the  past  men 
believed  in  miracles,  and  thought 
the  world  was  flat  and  wild  gees 
wintered  on  the  moon.  Oh,  they 
a  credulous  bunch  back  then, 
nell  has  a  good  time: 


Their  war's 
not  over 


HOOKS 


These  are  the  street  boys. 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  in 
the  cities  of  Vietnam.  They  spend 
their  days  scrounging  enough  to 
just  stay  alive.  They  spend  their 
nights  like  this. 

Orphaned,  abandoned,  products 
of  the  war,  they  live  by  the  streets. 
They  have  nothing  else.  They  have 
ceased  to  care. 

It  would  take  someone  extraordi- 
nary to  touch  these  boys.  Someone 
who  has  already  touched  many  of 
them.  His  name  is  Dick  Hughes.  He 
has  opened  houses  where  they  can 
sleep  and  get  a  decent  meal.  He  gives 
them  medical  care  and  schooling. 
And  love.  He  believes  in  them.  He 
trusts  them.  And  what  is  most  im- 
portant, they  trust  and  believe  in 
him.  That  is  the  road  back. 

To  keep  his  houses  running,  to 
open  more,  Dick  needs  your  help. 
Send  whatever  you  can  to:  Dick 
Hughes,  165-34-8867,  Press  Mail- 
room  H,  FPO  San  Francisco  96620. 

Or  to: 
Shoeshine 
Boys,  522 
Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  10036. 
For  infor- 
mation 
call:  (212) 
972-0545. 


HEL?  DICK  HUGHES 


Diderot  was  convinced  the  blind 
could  be  taught  to  read  by  their 
sense  of  touch! 

...  a  ship  sailing  toward  the  pole 

comes  to  a  region  where  night  is 
unknown 

and  the  sun  spins  in  the  firma- 
ment like  a  mill! 

Swallow  such  stories  if  you  like. 
Myself, 

I've  been  deceived  too  often. 

"You  will  meet  cynics,"  the  speaker 
says,  who  call  the  miracle  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea's  budding  staff  an  ec- 
clesiastical fahle,  "'hut  they've  got  a 
lot  to  learn." 

The  women  of  Torreon  weave 

songs  with  colored  yarn. 
False. 

The  brain  of  an  East  Indian  is 

acutely  sensitive  to  opium. 
False. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  Fve 

been  lying. 
.  .  .  Let's  try  a  few  others: 

Bombs  have  rained  on  a  jungle 
for  12  years.  True. 

The  Tarasque,  a  legendary  beast 
that  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone, 

ravaged  the  countryside  until 

conquered 
by  St.  Martha.  Yes. 

And  so  forth.  The  method  fits 
Brow nc-  prescription  precisely:  it 
blows,  in  short,  your  mind. 

V\  ith  the  same  swirling  charges, 
the  speaker  conceals  the  question  of 
his  own  identity.  He  traflicks  in 
'"pseudonyms,  postures  and  elaborate 
disguises";  he  cloaks  himself  in  rid- 
dles. Hi>  wife  is  dead,  he  say-:  his 
wife  is  Elizabeth,  or  Judith,  or  Mar- 
garet; lie  s  been  married  for  thirty 
years;  he  has  never  married.  He  has 
a  hundred  names,  and  badgers  us  to 
guess  them.  This  is  duplicity  for  art's 
sake — for  the  beauty  of  light's  play 
on  a  row  of  mirrors — and  for  ped- 
agogy's sake.  The  challenge  is  as  in- 
vigorating as  it  is  humbling.  Its  mas- 
tery, the  penetration  of  his  guises  in 
the  poem  and  the  truth's  in  the  world, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  discernment 
of  spirit:-.  We  could  use  some. 

For  these  our  actors  were  all  spir- 
its. They  are  shadows  on  the  wall  of 
a  cave  cast  by  powers  as  unavailable 
to  our  senses  and  undiscernible  to 
our  reason  as  they  are  mighty,  and 
moving,  and  real.  The  center  of  the 
compass  rose  i-  paradise.  The  speak- 
er's ultimate  role — his  mission  and 


his  penance — is  to  exalt  the  suffe: 
fragments  of  time  and  submit  tl 
to  the  healing  glance  of  eternity 
am,"  he  says,  "Paracelsus  above 
—Paracelsus,  who  practiced  theo 
and  astronomy  to  practice  medi 
who  burned  the  works  of  the  aut 
ities  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and 
carried  his  vision  of  the  identit 
the  life  of  the  universe  with  the 
of  man  into  his  alchemical  labora1 
to  subject  base  chunk  after  chunk 
the  world  to  fire  after  fire  after  fxi 


Tihe    dire   and   daunting  blai 
of  apocalyptic  trumpets  in  Foil 
for  a  Compass  Rose  are  not  witho 
strains  of  hope.  It  could  be  that  fro 
this  sore  ground  a  new  growth  m, 
burgeon,  as  melons  grew  in  wint'" 
on  a  Chinese  burial  field  warmed  !' 
executions,  as  medieval  crops  floi 
ished  on  the  site  of  Roman  aren 
steeped  in  blood.  Our  hope  vaults' 
the  courage  of  faith,  in  the  challer 
ing  of  authority,  and  in  the  recklr 
pursuit  of  such  insights  as  the  glitti 
ing  and  fateful  accidents  of  intuiti 
yield: 

Lord  Russell,  wandering  toward 

the  university 
capriciously  tossing  a  tin  of 

tobacco 

and  catching  it,  perceived  at  the-: 

exact  instant 
a  ray  of  sunlight  glinted  from 

the  metal  surface 
that  the  ontological  argument  wasj 

sound. 

These    poems   are  masterpieo 
\  ou  could  bend  a  lifetime  of  eneill 
to  their  study,  and  have  lived  W'l 
The  fabric  of  their  meaning  is  seal 
less,  inexhaustible.  I  have  not  e\| 
mentioned,  for  instance,  the  stagga 
ing  possibilities  for  a  poetry  of  hi 
that  Connell  unfurls  by  using,  wii 
out  apology  or  explanation,  the  tl 
guage  of  technical  prose.  It  is  almi 
as  though,  had  his  note-taker  sm 
speaker  no  recourse  to  these  dry  3§ 
cadenced  prose  measures,  they  wou 
both  lapse  into  glossolalia.  into  ecst! 
ic  tongues  and  fatidic  howls. 

Instead,  their  language  is  ste 
and  bladelike;  from  both  of  its  S3 
faces  flickering  lights  gleam.  E{ 
page  sheds  insight  on  every  otl 
page:  understanding  snaps  back  e 
forth,  tacking  like  a  sloop  up 
long  fjord  of  mystery.  Thinking  ah 
these  poems,  one  at  a  time  or  b> 
together,  i-  a  sweel  and  lasting  pi 
sure  to  the  mind. 
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ie  truth  behind  Polish  Sweat 


L  relative  of  mine  sent  me  a  letter 
other  day.  He  asked  me  to  trans- 
i   a  portion  of  that  letter  from  the 
I  atian,  and  to  send  the  English 
nan  to  you: 

very  esteemed  Comrade  Editor: 
t  was  with  great  interest  indeed 
'  1  read  (in  the  November  issue 
larper's  Magazine,  sent  to  me  by 
elative  of  mine)  Robert  Pilpel's 
liant  revieiv  of  that  recent  cine- 
tic    masterpiece,    Polish  Sweat. 
V  I  proudly  point  out  that  I  my- 
played  a  modest  part  in  the  pro- 
:tion  of  that  movie:  in  my  hum- 
glassblower's  shop  in  Generalski 
<l,  near  Ogulin,  I  made  the  original 
nera  lens  with  which  the  picture 
$  filmed.    (For   the  technically 
nded:  the  raw  glass  was  obtained 
the  director's  request  from  the 
'torn  of  his  favorite  beer  bottle — 
rlovacka   Pivovara — which  gave 
lit  subtle  bilious  cast  to  the  entire 
ick-and-white  movie.) 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  minor 
iccuracies  in  the  review,  due  no 
mbt  to  Mr.  PilpeVs  un familiarity 
th  the  local  scene:  Director  Bur- 
's real  name  is  Boris  Buric,  and 
is  a  native  of  Ogulin.  He  had  re- 
'ned  from  Hollywood  to  his  native 
wn  for  funeral  services  for  his 
eat-grand-stepfather,  a  virile  gor- 
»k  ( hillbilly)  107  years  of  age  who 
ed  mysteriously  one  Sunday  morn- 
g  while  performing  his  customary 
tty  of  ringing  the  church  bell. 
The  official  cause  of  death,  accord- 
g  to  the  local  paper,  the  Ogulin 
ovine  ( roughly,  Daily  Clarion  and 
3wn  Drummer ) ,  ivas  listed  as  suf- 
cation.  In  reality,  however,  several 
her  townspeople  have  since  disap- 
'.ared  ( and  others  inexplicably  fled 
parts  unknown)  after  attempting 


to  recover  the  body.  While  awaiting 
the  body  to  be  produced  for  the  fu- 
neral, and  in  order  to  write  off  his 
trip  for  tax  purposes,  Mr.  Burris  sim- 
ply shot  a  straightforward,  documen- 
tary account  of  the  events  leading  to 
his  great-grand-stepfather's  death. 
Hence  the  film  Polish  Sweat. 

Incidentally,  while  accompanying 
a  search  party  into  the  campanile  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Burris  himself  dis- 
appeared. It  is  rumored  that  he 
stayed  there  filming  yet  another  doc- 
umentary, this  one  about  bats  he 
had  found  in  the  belfry;  other  sources 
claim  he  died.  In  support  of  the  bats- 
in-the-belfry  theory,  let  me  proudly 
point  out  that  he  had  taken  with  him 
his  trusted  camera,  as  well  as  a  tape 
of  Die  Fledermaus,  presumably  for 
background  music. 

Most  humbly  yours, 
Marko  Staklar 
Ogulin,  Croatia 

Dr.  D.  Mitchell  Bedenko 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

As  one  of  the  few  lucky  persons 
who  have  heen  privileged  to  see 
Polish  Sweat  since  its  U.S.  release,  I 
write  to  commend  Rohert  H.  Pilpel 
on  his  perceptive  review.  But  while 
Mr.  Pilpel's  praise  of  the  film  is  jus- 
tifiahly  lavish,  he  has  missed  certain 
symhols  and  flaws  in  the  production, 
simply  hecause  he  does  not  happen 
to  he  a  Croatian.  Since  I  am  a  full- 
blooded  Croatian,  I  feel  my  com- 
mentary may  add  more  light  to  the 
viewer's  understanding  of  the  film. 

Director  Burris,  Pm  afraid,  seems 
to  have  misinterpreted  the  Croatian 
temperament.  Our  people  have  a 
spontaneous  natural  gaiety,  and  their 
first  reaction  to  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  would  not  be  to  kneel  in  prayer, 
but  to  throw  a  huge  festival  celebra- 
ting the  event.  Croatians  tend  to  show 
their  religious  devotion  through  ac- 


tion— as  Josip's  fate  demonstrates. 

I  also  have  some  reservations 
about  a  few  of  the  actor's  perform- 
ances. It  is  indeed  true  that  Clint 
Eastwood  outdoes  himself — especial- 
ly in  his  clapper  scene — but  I  can- 
not agree  with  Mr.  Pilpel's  estimate 
of  Donald  O'Connor's  performance. 
O'Connor,  as  everyone  knows,  is  of 
Turkish  descent — and  many  of  what 
Mr.  Pilpel  probably  interprets  as 
well-acted  snide  grimaces  and  expres- 
sions of  seething  fury  seem  to  me  to 
be  merely  natural  displays  of  his  in- 
line! hatred  for  the  Slavic  people.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  displays  neither  the  depth 
nor  scope  of  acting  talent  that  he 
once  demonstrated  in  those  brilliant 
earlier  movies  when  he  was  cast  op- 
posite Peggy  Ryan. . . . 

Ann-Margret  is  definitely  brilliant 
a-  the  oldest  crone,  but  one  wonders 
if  Burris  should  be  congratulated  for 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  type- 
casting. An  actress  of  Ann-Margret's 
obvious  talent  should  not  be  forced 
to  keep  repeating  herself;  she  should 
be  given  a  chance  in  a  wider  variety 
of  roles.  One  is  reminded  of  the  seem- 
ingly endless  series  of  femme  fatale 
roles  that  nearly  stifled  the  career  of 
Mildred  Natwick  in  the  late  Fifties 
and  early  Sixties. 

Mr.  Pilpel  is  absolutely  correct 
about  the  "impressive"  acting  debut 
of  Mr.  Jack  LaLanne.  His  wide  range 
of  facial  expressions  added  tremen- 
dously to  the  character  of  the  clergy- 
man. One  comment,  though:  LaLan- 
ne's  straining  and  grunting  as  he 
pulled  the  bell  rope  did  not  seem 
believable  coming  from  .1  man  u  ho 
has  allegedly  been  performing  the 
same  futile  exercise  daily  for  fiftv 
years.  Could  it  be  that  LaLanne  was 
not  properly  trained  for  the  physical 
exertion  demanded  by  the  role?  .  .  . 

All  these  criticisms,  though,  are 
meant  only  to  explain  some  minor 
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flaw?  in  the  otherwise  excellent  pro- 
duction. 1  congratulate  Mr.  Pilpel  on 

the  depth  of  his  vision  and  the  erudi- 
tion of  his  review.  It  is  wonderful,  at 
last,  to  see  a  film  released  in  the 
I  nited  States  which  will  give  the 
average  citizen  a  greater  insight  into 
my  people  and  their  immense  con- 
trihution  to  the  New  World. 

James  Harrington  O'Shea 
Columbia.  S.C. 

Can  computers  forgive? 

In  reference  to  J.  Taylor  De- 
Weese's  article  ["Giving  the  Comput- 
er a  Conscience."  November]  on  the 
FBI's  criminal  history  computerized 
files  stored  in  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion goes  beyond  the  need  for  con- 
trol of  these  sensitive  files.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  asked:  "Can  the  nation 
live  with  this  computerized  file,  even 
if  the  data  bank  does  acquire  De- 
\S  eeses  "conscience*"'" 

Should  a  person  who  has  served 
his  time  or  otherwise  "paid  his  debt 
to  society"  be  denied  a  completely 
fresh  start?  Does  a  national  tile 
which  reveals  a  person  s  past  hamper 
this  possibility,  restricting  his  chance 
for  a  new.  noncriminal  life? 

For  example,  last  year  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  Francis  . 
Sargent,  granted  a  full  pardon  to  a 
young  man  who  had  completed  his 
sentence  in  a  Commonwealth  prison. 
The  young  man  left  the  state  to  start 
his  life  over  again,  away  from  his 
old  associates  and  other  persons  who 
knew  of  his  criminal  past.  He  moved 
to  a  state  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
Massachusetts.  He  applied  to  and  was 
accepted  by  a  local  community  col- 
lege. Things  must  have  been  look- 
ins  prettv  sood  to  him.  Then,  the 


dean  of  admissions  at  the  college, 
apparently  as  part  of  his  normal  rou- 
tine, checked  the  new  student  with 
the  state  police,  who  pushed  a  few 
buttons  and  received  a  criminal  his- 
tory print-out  from  the  NCIC  in 
W  ashington. 

The  dean  discovered  the  new  stu- 
dent's criminal  record  and  promptly 
expelled  the  student  for  "moral  tur- 
pitude." The  NCIC  print-out  typical- 
ly failed  to  contain  the  most  recent 
fact  that  the  person  had  been  granted 
a  full  pardon,  but  the  record  itself, 
with  or  without  a  pardon,  was  con- 
sidered reason  enough  for  the  stu- 
dent's expulsion. 

"w  hen  Governor  Sargent's  office 
received  a  call  from  the  dismayed 
ex-student,  a  staff  assistant  intervened 
to  help  get  the  ;tudent  readmitted  in 
the  community  college.  The  college 
would  not  readmit  the  student. 

The  point  is.  how  many  "ex-cons" 
do  not  get  a  ?econd  chance,  do  not 
escape  their  "prison  record"  ?  Do  we 
need  even  a  safeguarded  NCIC' 
Can  we  afford  to  live  with  it? 

Andrew  Klein 
Assistant  to  the  Governor 
Boston.  Mass. 

One  lesson  we  should  have  learned 
from  Prohibition  is  that  we  cannot 
negate  the  demand  for  a  commodity 
by  legislation.  This  is  true  whether 
the  commodity  is  alcohol  or  infor- 
mation on  criminal  offenders  or  ar- 
restees. In  1971  ten  firms  were  con- 
victed of  illegally  obtaining  criminal 
record  information  from  clerks  in 
the  New  \  ork  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  demand  exists:  the  prob- 
lem is  to  determine  to  what  extent 
relevant  data  can  be  furnished  with- 
out undulv  harming  the  individuals 
named  in  the  records,  making  their 
rehabilitation  more  difficult  bv  unius- 
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"The  most  important  book  to  date  on  one  of 
America's  most  important  writers." 

—JOHN  WIDEMAN.  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


The  Unfinished  Quest  of 

RICHARD  WRIGHT 

by  Michel  Fabre 

translated  from  the  French  by 
Isabel  Barzun 

"A  /a  jabJe  chronicle  of  a  fascinating 
figure.  Fabre  has  returned  to  us 
one  ofou'  rlassic  writers. 
—JERRY  h  3=VANT.  The  Nation 
54  photos.  $15.00 


tifiably  preventing  them  from  ob 
ing  employment,  credit,  etc 

I  believe  that  some  informati 
should  be  supplied.  As  long  as  m 
arrest,  trial,  and  conviction  recoi 
are  public  records  I  that  is.  as  long 
we  abjure  secret  arrests  and  trial 
they  will  be  available  for  collect!* 
by  private  data  banks,  which  m.- 
pose  greater  dangers  than  data  ban' 
run  by  agencies  answerable  to  U 
public.  The  question  i-.  How  m» 
information  should  they  release,  ai 
to  w  hom? 

Mr.  DeWeese's  recommendatW  * 
on  limiting  the  types  of  informatii 
released  and  the  organizations 
which  they  are  released,  are  constrof^ 
live  and  beneficial.  \et  I  would  lil' 
to  earn  this  one  step  further.  ^ 
think  the  information  thus  furnish*) 
will  be  useful  to  the  requesting  o 
ganizations.  but  we  do  not  know.  T 
what  extent  does  furnishing  this 
formation  contribute  to  the  self 
filling  prophecy  of  "once  a  cri 
always  a  criminal."  by  prevent 
rehabilitation:  and  to  what  exte 
does  the  information  protect  the  c 
ganization  from  being  unduly  sui 
ject  to  a  high  risk."  One  could  co> 
ceivably  perform  a  controlled  evalu 
tion  by  withholding  some  crimin 
records  from  the  requesting  organ^ 
zations  and   releasing   others,  an. 
evaluating  whether  the  risk  justifir 
the  release  of  information. 

Obviously  there  are  ethical  consk 
erations  in  experiments  of  this  sor« 
but  we  are  presently  performing  u> 
controlled  experiments  toying  wit 
the  fives  of  many  people.  Surely  fac 
are  better  than  hunches. 

Michael  D.  Malt. 
Assoc.  Pro; 
Department  of  Criminal  Jusrir 
University  of  Illino 
Chicaao.  II 


The  Cold  War  at  horn 

Thank  you  for  an  excellent  presei 
tation  of  a  forthcoming  "must"  boof 
Andrew  St.  George's  "The  Cold  \^  e 
Comes  Home"  demonstrates  a  sul 
stantial  grasp  of  the  situation. 

In  fact,  the  entire  November  issu 
of  Harper  s  is  substantial  to  thos 
genuinelv  trying  to  keep  up  with  th 
society  in  which  we  live.  Harper 
has  carved  out  a  very  important  nic& 
for  itself. 

John  E.  Armistea 
Corning.  N.l 


'STARTING  POINTS 


zing  in  the  Present 

Two  Zen  monks  were  on  a 
grimage.   In  the  course  of 
:ir  travels  they  came  to  a 
earn  that  was  wide  and  deep, 
hile  they  stood  hesitating,  one 
them  observed  an  attractive 
•1  downstream  in  the  same 
edicament.    Immediately  he 
ade  his  way  to  her  side,  boldly 
ted  her  into  his  arms,  forded 
6  stream,  and  put  her  down 
i  the  other  side.  When  his 
mpanion  joined  him  they  re- 
med    their    journey.  After 
alking  half  an  hour  in  silence, 
e  second  monk  turned  to  the 
st  and  suddenly  blurted  out: 
Jrother,  it  was  wrong  of  you 
take  that  young  woman  into 
)ur  arms  and  cross  the  stream 
ith  her.  You  know  that  we 
onks  are  forbidden  to  touch 
woman."  Replied   the  first 
onk:  "I  put  her  down  on  the 
Jier  side  of  the  stream;  you're 
ill  carrying  her." 
Shortly   before  Tchaikovsky 
ed,  he  wrote  to  his  brother: 
've  regretted  the  past,  despised 
•e  present,  and  hoped  in  the 
ture — this  has  been  the  story 
T  my  life."  It  is  the  story — 
ragedy"  is  a  better  word — of 
any  lives.  For  a  preoccupation 
ith  the  past  and  future  is  mor- 
id  and  illusory.  And  it  is  un- 
al  because  it  is  always  at  the 
xpense  of  the  living  moment, 
hich   alone  can  vitalize  the 
ast  and  actualize  the  future, 
b  cling  to  either  the  past  or 
he  future  is  to  make  obeisance 
efore    wooden    idols.  Every 


should  and  ought  is  a  "poison- 
ing of  the  real  with  the  ideal." 

All  times  and  all  worlds  come 
to  a  focus  in  me.  My  conscious 
Awareness  is  the  vital  link 
through  which  the  past  sees  it- 
self in  the  present  and  the  pres- 
ent actualizes  itself  into  the 
future.  Without  my  awakened 
Mind  the  past  is  dead,  the  fu- 
ture powerless  to  be  born. 

We  are  forever  caught  be- 
tween time's  poles:  now  and 
then,  past  and  future,  yesterday 
and  today.  How  can  we  escape 
time's  bind?  I  eat,  I  excrete;  I 
work,  I  play;  I  make  love,  I 
sleep — this  is  my  time.  I  just 
eat,  I  just  excrete;  I  just  work, 
I  just  play — this  is  my  liberation 
from  time,  my  ascent  into  time- 
lessness. 

Since  my  present  circum- 
stances are  the  effect  of  causes 
set  in  motion  by  past  thoughts 
and  deeds,  and  because  my  fu- 
ture will  be  molded  by  today's 
thoughts  and  actions,  what  I 
was  and  will  be  can  be  seen  in 
what  I  am  now.  Therefore  the 
Buddha  said,  "If  you  want  to 
know  what  you  were  in  the 
past,  look  at  yourself  now.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  you 
will  be  in  the  future,  look  at 
yourself  now."  To  understand 
the  meaning  of  my  past,  then,  I 
need  only  be  fully  aware  right 
now.  To  understand  my  future, 
I  need  only  totally  grasp  this 
moment.        — Philip  Kapleau 

Philip  Kapleau  is  the  Roshi  of  the 
Zen  Center  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Vose  and  throat  surgeons  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  have  found  that 
temorrhages  in  throat  operations  are  82  percent  higher  during 
he  moon's  second  quarter  than  at  any  other  time. 


■I0W  LONG  DOES  IT  TAKE? 

Duration  is  notoriously  difficult  to  judge.  Sometimes  whole  hours 
itreak  past  out  of  our  grasp.  Then  again,  sometimes  minutes  crawl 
oy  so  slowly  that  each  passing  second  announces  its  presence.  Amid 
he  flux  of  such  subjective  assessments,  we  offer  a  few  educated 
istimates: 
It  takes: 

.1-3  minutes  to  have  a  dream 

45  seconds  for  blood  to  circulate  around  the  body 
18-22  months  for  an  elephant  to  complete  its  gestation  period 
an  hour  for  the  liver  to  consume  .75  ounces  of  alcohol  from  the 
bloodstream 

2Vi  hours  to  get  in  an  hour's  playing  time  in  pro  football 

14  hours,  31  minutes  to  swim  the  English  Channel 

45  minutes  to  shoe  a  horse 

4-6  months  to  make  a  Swiss  cheese 

one  year  to  make  a  piano 

187'/2  hours  to  learn  to  speak  Mandarin  Chinese 

20  hours  to  perform  Wagner's  Ring  cycle  (with  intermissions) 

36  hours  to  read  the  federal  budget 

more  than  130  days  to  grow  an  artichoke 


Since  Ecclesiastes,  men  have 
denominated  new  special  times 
for  special  purposes.  In  two 
shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail,  you  can, 
no  doubt,  add  at  least  a  dozen 
to  the  examples  that  follow. 
Howdy  Doody  Time 
teatime 

borrowed  time 

crying  time 

overtime 

time  and  a  half 

Colored  People's  Time 

double  time 

two-time 

downtime 

quitting  time 

finger-popping  time 

fun  time 

swing  time 

post  time 

stop-time 

half  time 

part-time 

ragtime 

shared  time 

curtain  time 

arrival  time 

big  time 

jig  time 

time  out 


Appointed  Rounds 

Have  you  noticed  that  your 
moods  come  in  cycles,  just  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  sunspots 
or  seasons?  Other  cycles,  less 
well-known  but  equally  persis- 
tent, may  be  demonstrable  with 
regard  to  your:  weight,  rapid 
eye  movements,  urination,  ul- 
cers, immunity  to  drugs,  pain 
tolerance,  allergies,  reaction  to 
alcohol  and  stimulants,  amino 
acid  level,  glucose  utilization, 
and  EEC 


If  you  sleep  8  hours  a  night, 
you  are  unconscious  for  almost 
122  days  a  year.  At  that  rate, 
if  you  are  now  30  years  old, 
you  have  been  awake  for  only 
20  years.  By  sleeping  one  hour 
less  per  night  for  the  next  30 
years,  you  can  add  the  equiv- 
alent of  685  16-hour  days  to 
your  life.  Two  hours'  sleep  less 
per  night  will  add  1370  days 
— just  about  three  years  and 
nine  months.  At  the  age  of  60, 
you  will  actually  have  lived  al- 
most 64  years. 


PREPARE  FOR  POSTERITY 

Stand  still.  Take  stock.  What     a  ball-point  pen 


objects  suffice  to  define  and 
explain  your  world?  We  in- 
vite you  to  fill  a  time  capsule 
for  your  great-great-great-grand- 
children. Depending  on  your 
ambitions  and  resources  (both 
physical  and  intellectual),  you 
may  want  to  gather  items  in  a 
steel  filing  cabinet,  a  cardboard 
box,  or  a  scrapbook;  or  you 
may  want  simply  to  write  them 
down.  In  any  event,  we  hope 
you'll  send  us  a  list  of  the  con- 
tents. 

By  way  of  background,  we 
present  the  following  very  par- 
tial list  of  items  included  in 
the  time  capsule  buried  50  feet 
underground  at  the  close  of  the 
1964-65  World's  Fair  in  New 
York  City  and  scheduled  to  be 
opened  in  6939: 


an  electric  toothbrush 

contact  lenses 

a  plastic  heart  valve 

filter  cigarettes 

credit  cards 

tranquilizers 

birth-control  pills 

a  bikini 

antibiotics 

Ranger  IV's  pictures  of  the 

moon 
a  laser  rod 

the  Beatles'  recording  of  "A 
Hard  Day's  Night" 

printed  material  on  climbing 
Mount  Everest,  running  the 
four-minute  mile,  World  War 
II,  Albert  Einstein,  Winston 
Churchill,  Ernest  Heming- 
way, the  Cold  War,  skydiv- 
ing, skin  diving,  and  the  twist 

a  key  to  the  English  language 


Savings 

At  home  or  on  the  job,  Dad  was  always  the  efficiency  expert. 
He  buttoned  his  vest  from  the  bottom  up,  instead  of  from  the  top 
down,  because  the  bottom-to-top  process  took  him  only  three  sec- 
onds, while  the  top-to-bottom  took  seven.  He  even  used  two  shav- 
ing brushes  to  lather  his  face,  because  he  found  that  by  so  doing 
he  could  cut  seventeen  seconds  off  his  shaving  time.  For  a  while 
he  tried  shaving  with  two  razors,  but  he  finally  gave  that  up. 

"I  can  save  forty-four  seconds,"  he  grumbled,  "but  I  wasted  two 
minutes  this  morning  putting  this  bandage  on  my  throat." 

It  wasn't  the  slashed  throat  that  really  bothered  him.  It  was  the 
two  minutes.  — Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.  and  Ernestine  Cilbreth  Carey 

Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,  1948 
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READERS 


Bold  and  Retired 

That  lime  of  life  we  call  re- 
tirement can  be  treated  either  as 
an  end  or  as  a  beginning.  The 
label  directs  our  attention  back- 
ward, to  what  is  finished,  but — 
judging  from  the  letters  we  re- 
ceived when  we  asked  you  for 
information  on  the  subject — a 
good  many  people  view  retire- 
ment as  a  time  of  new  opportu- 
nities. Excerpts  from  some  of 
your  accounts  appear  below. 
We'd  be  glad  if  more  of  you 
would  tell  us  what  you  plan  to 
do  when  you  retire,  or  what 
you  actually  have  done  by  now. 


1  wo  years  before  my  retire- 
ment, I  met  the  woman  who 
was  to  become  my  wife.  She 
was  a  sculptor  living  in  Mexico. 
Consequently,  she  was  not  able 
to  be  with  me.  except  for  brief 
periods,  while  I  was  serving  the 
last  year  of  my  "sentence*"  as  a 
parish  minister  in  New  England. 
When  the  great  day  came  to  re- 
tire we  settled  in  Cuernavaca. 
Mexico.  The  radical  adjust- 
ments occasioned  by  living  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  change  in 
life-style,  not  to  mention  mar- 
riage itself,  have  been  both 
painful  and  exciting. 

The  temptation  of  a  retiree  liv- 
ing in  a  strange  land  is  to  hud- 
dle close  to  others  similarly 
situated  in  order  to  feel  more 
at  home.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  lay  aside  one*s  fear  and  the 
feeling  of  cultural  superiority: 
better  to  stumble  and  blunder 
your  way  while  trying  to  learn 
the  language:  and  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  to  think  in  new  cate- 
gories. For  example,  the  sense 
of  time  is  different  here  and 
this  can  be  exasperating  to  one 
habituated  to  hum"  and  what 
we  think  of  as  efficiency.  I  had 
to  learn  to  let  some  things  hap- 
pen instead  of  trying  to  make 
them  happen.  I'm  finding  that 
time  is  not  something  to  use  or 
spend,  not  something  you  can 
control.  Time  has  its  own 
rhythms.  One  learns  to  flow  w  ith 
it.  Deep  leisure  of  soul  comes 
from  havirg  not  more  time  but 
more  faith.  Instead  of  always 
getting  ready  to  live.  I'm  living 
as  I  go  along,  finding  all  sorts 
of  charm,  beauty,  surprises, 
along  the  way.  It's  not  the  ac- 
tion but  the  actor  that  I'm  con- 
cerned with  now-.  At  67  I  think 
this  would  be  the  case  wherever 
I  happened  to  live. 


My  second  discovery  is  that 
marriage  late  in  life,  whether 
the  first  or  the  second  time 
around,  can  be  delightfully  ful- 
filling. Indeed,  with  the  pres- 
sure of  job  and  children  re- 
moved, marriage  late  in  life 
has  compensations  I  wouldn't 
want  to  trade  in  for  any  others. 
Marriage  at  any  age,  of  course, 
is  half  heaven  and  half  hell, 
which  is  w  hy  so  many  jokes  are 
cracked  about  it  in  public  and 
so  many  tears  shed  in  private. 
But  the  freedom  of  retirement 
affords  an  opportunity  to  work 
at  it  in  depth,  to  make  up  in 
quality  whatever  may  be  lack- 
ing in  quantity.  I'm  having 
more  fun  than  I  have  ever  had. 
Maybe  it's  because  I've  learned 
what  a  bishop  meant  when  he 
remarked,  "I  must  be  getting 
old,  for  I  find  that  I'm  forgiv- 
ing everybody." 

Thirdly,  the  new  freedom  of 
retirement  is  a  temptation  to 
overexter.d  oneself,  to  dissipate 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  too 
many  purposes.  At  least  I  found 
it  so.  The  result  was  a  back- 
lash: depression,  guilty  feelings, 
inferiority,  aimlessness.  laziness, 
and  an  "existential  vacuum." 
Freedom.  I  find,  can  be  a  bur- 
den at  times.  It  forces  me  to 
reexamine  my  values  and  try 
to  see  life  whole,  to  reconcile 
myself  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
years  that  remain  there  are  a 
billion  things  I'll  never  do.  see. 
experience,  and  that  I  must  set- 
tle for  cultivating  my  little  half- 
acre  as  best  1  can. 

Finally,  having  given  up  my 
former  identity  as  'the  parson" 
^ person*.  I  felt  at  first  like  a 
cipher  in  a  vacuum.  Suddenly 
no  one  needed  me.  If  a  person 
is  what  he  does,  and  if  he  stops 
doing  it.  what  becomes  of  the 
person?  I  remembered  Paul  Til- 
lich's  advice:  keep  open.  It 
works.  Now  I'm  like  a  kinder- 
gartener trying  to  learn  a  few- 
new  steps  in  the  dance  of  life. 
Once  I  prided  myself  on  being 
an  interpreter  of  life's  mean- 
ing. Now  I  know  nothing.  It  is 
a  great  relief  not  to  be  obliged 
to  come  up  with  answers.  The 
spirit  is  there  but  it  won't  be 
captured  in  any  of  my  verbal 
nets.  All  absolutes  defy  defini- 
tion. I  am  silent  in  the  face  of 
fathomless  mystery  and  to  be 
a  part  of  it  is  an  ecstasy  of 
sorts.  I  don't  understand,  but  I 
enjoy.  I  hear  a  voice  saying 
"Don't  just  do  something.  Sit 
there!"  — Robert  Y.  Johnson 
Cuernavaca.  Mexico 


Xhe  work  I  don't  have  to  do, 
at  age  77,  includes  putting  out 
my  own  four-page  newsletter 
in  single-spaced  elite-sized  t>pe- 
script.  I  mail  this  twice  a  month 
except  in  July  and  August. 

The  newsletter  developed 
from  my  habit  of  decades:  the 
preservation  on  8Vixl  1-inch 
pages  of  interesting  portions  of 
books  or  articles  to  which  I 
might  someday  want  to  refer. 
I  classified  my  own  file  accord- 
ing to  30  subject  headings,  to 
which  a  few  like  Energy  and 
Ecology  were  added  recently.  I 
found  that  the  circulation  of 
some  few  of  these  pages  among 
persons  with  whom  I  frequent- 
ly corresponded  was  a  form  of 
sharing  the  wealth  of  ideas  and 
a  stimulus  to  our  letter-writing. 
To  gather  the  most  recent  notes, 
in  sets  of  four  pages,  for  semi- 
monthly circulation,  without 
fee.  was  a  natural  outcome. 

I  call  my  adaptation  of  sig- 
nificant and  timely  topics  Data 
File  for  Decision-Makers. 

Data  File  has  a  basic  circu- 
lation to  twelve  friends  in  five 
states.  On  specific  subjects,  like 
Investments.  Private  Pensions, 
and  Foreign  Relations.  I  decided 
to  include  persons  in  public  life 
in  my  periodic  mailings. 

In  retirement  I  subscribe  to 
22  periodicals,  receive  addition- 
al ones  gratis,  and  review  still 
others  at  two  public  libraries. 
My  mail  shows  that  my  sam- 
pling of  what  I've  recently  read 
and  found  significant  is  grate- 
fullv  received.  — Bert  H.  Davis 
Utica.  N  Y. 


Oince  I  retired  (,sic!)  four 
months  ago.  innumerable  peo- 
ple have  raised  their  eyebrows 
at  me.  smiled,  and  asked  the 
programmed  question:  "What! 
At  your  age!  What  do  you  do 
with  yourself?" 

You  see,  I  am  53.  in  good 
health,  and  full  of  ideas,  plans, 
hopes,  and  ambition.  What's  al- 
most equally  important  is  that 
I'm  financially  comfortable  (at 
least  for  a  few  years  1.  Then, 
too.  my  wife  continues  to  work, 
and  we  have  a  modest  income. 

"You  see,"  I  tell  my  inquirers 
right  away.  "I  am  going  to  do 
all  the  things  I've  alw  ays  dreamt 
of  doing  for  myself:  dust  off  all 
those  projects  and  hopes  and 
ambitions  and  see  if  they're  for 
real  or.  indeed,  dreams.  If  they 
prove  to  be  the  latter — why. 
then  I'll  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowinc  I  tried,  and  I'll  go  back 


to  work.  But  I've  got  to 
now  ,  not  when  I'm  too  ol< 

What  1  don't  tell  them  is  ti 
retirement  is  not  easy,  even 
you  work  at  your  avocatit 
16  hours  a  day.  For  so  ma 
of  us,  you  see,  that  nine-to-6 
conditioning  and  the  Pavlovi 
reward  every  Friday  is  an 
escapable  strait  jacket. 

— Gusta*  Be 
Baltimore.  \ 

My  main  problem  in  r 
ment  is  that  I  continue  to 
of  the  business  work  I  spent 
or  15  hours  per  day  on 
nearly  38  years.  Too  much  it 
time  for  drinking,  and  unpi 
ductive  work.  I  haven't  fou 
the  right  answers. 

What  solutions  can  I  learn 
from  others'  experience? 

— C.  E.  L- 
Naples,  F 

With  the  first  inroads  of  t- 
four-day  week  now  being  f- 
and  early  retirement  an  incref 
ingly  practiced  dismissal  tec 
nique.  living  a  satisfying  1 
becomes  a  staggering  challeif 
that  defies  solution  for  millio 
of  people.  Sadly,  the  very 
ganizations  that  precipitate  f 
problem  seem  to  have  little  cc 
cern  with  the  effect  on  th> 
faithful  employees.  Thousan 
of  dollars  poured  into  pensi 
plans  are  only  the  tip  of  t 
iceberg.  Unless  people  are  pi 
pared  for  the  sudden  contrr 
that  will  be  evident  on  retit 
ment  or  when  their  skills  s 
no  longer  marketable,  the  sitt 
tion  can  become  traumatic,  pe 
haps  beyond  endurance. 

For  six  years  the  Adult  E* 
ucation  Council  of  Metrop< 
itan  Denver  has  conducted  sei' 
inars  for  the  training  of  groi 
discussion  leaders  who  wo- 
w  ithin  corporations  and  orgaf 
zations  of  all  sizes  and  descrf 
tions  to  give  people  an  insig 
into  what  lies  ahead:  not  '*ne- 
week"  when  they  get  a  go 
watch  and  the  boss's  han 
shake,  but  ten  or  fifteen  yea 
ahead,  so  they  may  intelliger 
ly  plan  for  the  changes  that  w 
surely  occur  in  income,  infl 
tion,  housing,  transportatio 
health,  pensions,  insurance,  an 
perhaps  most  of  all.  time. 

— Man  Niri 
Denver.  Col 
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:r  rearing  four  children, 
'ding  loving  care  for  my 
und.  and  working  as  an  ac- 
.ant  for  25  of  the  38  years 
carriage,  I  retired  to  an 
fment  of  my  own. 
'is  was  my  first  experience 
f'ing  alone.  It  has  been  a 
(for  two  years.  Now  I'm 
to  resocialize  myself  by 
Itning  a  member  of  a  com- 
Work  and  leisure  will  be 
luned  by  being  with  others 
share  a  commitment  to 
fang  a  different  living  rela- 
|faip.  I  have  more  than  a 
century  of  experience.  I'm 
to  learn  another  way  to 
— Florence  Rossoff 
Baltimore,  Md. 


n  62  and  have  read  a  great 
lately  about  communal  liv- 
Mrs.  Nunley  and  I,  by  in- 
ion,  spent  the  week  of  April 
t  one  of  these  communities 
ted  in  a  rural  setting.  We 
two  dollars  per  day  each 
board  and  worked  about 
hours  per  day  at  various 
munity  projects.  I  milked  a 
,  helped  haul  some  hay,  and 
ked  at  simple  jobs  in  con- 
ion  with  their  main  indus- 
Mrs.  Nunley  mostly  stuffed 
slopes,    wound    cord,  and 
»ed  once  with  the  supper 
les.  Judging  from  that  week's 
I  think  that  communes 
ht  be  good  for  many  retirees 
that  the  ambulatory  and 
incially  self-sufficient  retiree 
ht  be  good  for  communes, 
he  community  we  visited 
ired,  I  believe,  to  spend  SI 00 
month  cash   (foreign  ex- 
nge,  as  it  were)  per  member, 
ny  retirees  could  well  afford 
pay  this  amount,  work  half 
Jay  on  community  projects 
i  still  have  a  bargain,  not  to 
ntion  a  feeling  of  usefulness, 
value  of  social  interaction, 

1  the  contagious  motivation 
group  ideals  and  effort. 

[  realize  that  a  week's  res- 
nce  and  a  lot  of  idealism  are 
t  sufficient  grounds  to  decide 
'.ether  I  would  like  to  live  in 
jertain  commune  or  any  com- 
me,  for  that  matter.  Having 
ed  through  one  depression, 
wc  er,  I  am  quite  sensitive  to 
;  signs  of  our  time;  they  are 
t  propitious.  We  are  not  as 
cile  a  people  as  we  were  in 

2  Thirties:  we  are  awed  nei- 
er  by  the  supposed  mandates 

God  nor  by  those  of  man. 
/idently  it  is  time  for  all  "true 
:lievers,"  of  whatever  persua- 


sion, to  form  enclaves — a  neo- 
monastic  movement,  so  to  speak 
— in  the  hope  of  surviving  and 
preserving  some  enlightenment 
through  a  new  and  prolonged 
time  of  trouble  and  accelerated 
change.  — W.  M.  Nunley 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

It's  called  retirement,  and  it 
catches  up  with  most  of  us. 
What  really  happens  to  men  and 
women  who  stop  working?  One 
reads  that  sunny  Spain  is  cheap 
and  that  aspirins  can  be  bought 
wholesale.  But  what  of  the  ad- 
justments, the  discoveries,  the 
traps'? 

Which  is  the  best — careful 
planning,  or  the  headlong 
plunge?  A  complete  change  of 
pace  and  place,  or  your  own 
backyard? 

We  did  it  like  this,  my  hus- 
band and  I.  On  January  1,  1973, 
retirement  day  for  us,  we  asked 
our  three  grown  children  to 
come  home  and  divide  the  con- 
tents of  our  house.  We  kept 
enough  to  furnish  a  one-room 
apartment  in  Princeton,  plus  44 
pounds  each  of  clothes  and  per- 
sonal possessions.  A  garage  sale 
took  care  of  what  was  left,  and 
we  then  sold  our  suburban 
house  and  the  acre-and-a-half  of 
lawn  that  surrounded  it.  After 
the  simple  chore  of  putting  our 
tiny  new  quarters  in  order,  we 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
flew  to  Amsterdam,  where  we 
bought  a  small  car,  and  started 
for  Vught.  a  town  in  central 
Holland.  We  had  made  reserva- 
tions to  spend  four  weeks  in  a 
convent  where  the  sisters  teach 
thirty  languages.  We  planned  to 
study  French. 

So  far,  no  regrets.  We  had 
shared  the  pleasure  of  giving 
our  children  family  treasures 
and  furniture  they  loved  and 
needed.  Real  estate  taxes  and 
lawn-mowing  were  behind  us, 
an  adventure  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try before  us.  An  adventure  in 
talking,  listening,  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  understanding. 

We  finished  our  studies  on 
April  1  and,  full  of  verbs  and 
enthusiasm,  started  out  for  the 
south  of  France.  Green  Michelin 
guide  in  hand,  we  searched  out 
a  town  with  tennis  courts — a 
place  to  balance  our  mental 
labors  with  pleasant  exercise. 
We  found  the  town — it's  called 
Ales — and  rented  a  house  in 
the  countryside  nearby.  There 
are  no  lawns  in  the  Midi.  There 
are   courtyards,   graveled  and 


sunny,  lined  with  walls  of  golden 
stones  and  potted  geraniums. 

In  six  months  of  discovery, 
I  found  that  home  can  be  any 
place  where  there's  a  beloved 
companion,  a  good  light  to  read 
by,  and  a  stove  for  the  soup  pot. 
Now  I  know  how  it  is  to  be  a 
stranger — and  it  isn't  easy.  I've 
learned  that  a  smile  bridges  lan- 
guage; that  the  priorities  of  a 
lifetime  can  vanish  in  seconds; 
that  time  is  now.  There  have 
been  adjustments.  We've  had  to 
learn  again  how  to  live  together 
in  our  closely  shared  new  exis- 
tence. We've  been  stimulated, 
mentally  and  physically,  by 
these  changes.  By  turns,  we've 
been  jubilant,  frustrated,  aston- 
ished, occasionally  homesick — 
but  never  bored. 

Our  year  will  end  at  home  in 
the  States,  among  family  and 
friends.  We  will  begin  to  think 
of  next  year,  and  we  will  won- 
der. ...  If  you've  retired,  what 
are  you  doing  with  your  time, 
your  money,  your  wits,  your 
dreams?  If  you're  looking  for- 
ward to  it,  what  plans  and  ad- 
ventures will  come  of  it?  If  you 
dread  it,  or  oppose  it,  tell  us 
why.  Let's  share  it  all. 

— Christine  Britton 
Ales,  France 


As  a  minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  for  more 
than  four  decades,  I  have  come 
to  look  on  the  word  "retire"  as 
one  of  the  dirtiest  six-letter 
words  in  the  English  language. 

This  gut  reaction  comes  from 
visiting  hundreds  of  elderly  folk 
in  nursing  homes  and  auxiliary 
hospitals  since  the  advent  of 
universal  retirement  pensions  on 
the  Canadian  scene.  "Shut-ins" 
we  call  them  in  our  church 
jargon,  when  in  actuality  they 
are  "shut-outs,"  banished  from 
the  family  scene  and  their  an- 
cestral homes.  Middle-aged  sons 
and  daughters,  who  have  in- 
variably persuaded  them  to  turn 
over  their  property  rights  and 
financial  management  to  their 
tender,  wiser  care  and  no  longer 
want  them  underfoot,  send  them 
packing  to  the  tax-supported 
homes  for  the  aged.  Deprived 
of  all  former  function  and  use- 
fulness in  society,  the  retirees 
crawl  from  one  annihilation  to 
another  to  the  ultimate  alone- 
ness  of  death. 

Having  spent  the  working 
years  of  my  life  fighting  for 
better  Social  Security  measures, 
unemployment   insurance,  and 


vested  pensions,  I  accept  a  full 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent emasculation  of  the  elderly 
in  Canada.  — James  E.  McNeill 
Houston,  B.C. 

F  ive  years  ago  I  retired  from 
an  insanely  stupid  job  in  mu- 
nicipal civil  service.  I  was  free 
at  last  of  drudgery,  routine, 
boredom.  I  could  do  whatever 
I  pleased,  with  no  thought  of 
having  to  earn  a  given  sum 
each  week  to  pay  bills. 

Two  months  after  settling  in 
this  desert  town  of  El  Paso,  I 
was  reviewing  books  for  the 
local  morning  newspaper.  Ten 
months  later  I  was  a  teaching 
assistant  in  our  local  universi- 
ty's school  of  journalism.  I 
couldn't  sit  still,  I  just  had  to 
get  moving! 

For  eight  months  I  worked 
with  two  students  getting  out 
the  yearbook,  which  was  judged 
the  best  in  Texas  for  that  year. 
This  was  100  hours  a  week,  it 
was  staggering  out  of  the  build- 
ing at  2:00  and  3:00  each  morn- 
ing to  drive  14  miles  across  the 
mountains  for  some  sleep,  it 
was  lunching  on  cookies  and 
orange  drink,  it  was  a  won- 
drous sense  of  complete  dedica- 
tion to  a  most  fulfilling  project. 

The  busy  man  can  always 
squeeze  more  effort  out  of  his 
system  if  he  wants,  so  I  am  now 
a  contributing  editor  of  two  lo- 
cal magazines  run  by  folks  half 
my  age,  and  a  sponsor  of  my 
church's  teen-age  coffeehouse, 
where  I  play  Chinese  checkers 
with  youngsters  who  could  be 
my  grandchildren. 

What  did  I  get  out  of  all  of 
this  frenetic  movement?  I  got 
the  satisfaction  and  the  ego- 
gratification  that  was  never 
mine  in  civil  service,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  inept  and  the  in- 
competent. I  got  the  friendship 
and  the  trust  and  the  love  (I 
hope)  of  several  bright  and 
eager  young  college  students.  I 
tutored,  I  marked  papers,  I 
took  over  classes  when  my  pro- 
fessor was  ill,  I  had  myself  one 
high  old  time!  I  made  my  pres- 
ence felt,  and  this  was  a  boon 
wonderful  beyond  the  telling 
for  a  retiree  who  had  never  in 
his  life  felt  that  he  was  contrib- 
uting much  of  anything  to  a 
civilization  that  was  founded 
on  disregard  and  steeped  in  ap- 
athy. This  was  a  new  life  for 
me,  and  I  am  happy  and  grate- 
ful to  have  found  it! 

— Bart  Lanier  Stafford  III 
El  Paso,  Texas 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

Tools  for  Living  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process.  Somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


SOMETHING  OLD,  SOMETHING  NEW 

One  year  of  Tools  for  Living.  In  the  first  issue  of  WRAP- 
AROUND last  January,  we  asked  you  to  send  us  your  ideas  and 
testimonials  for  products  and  services  you  thought  useful.  We  had 
no  idea  what  kind  of  a  response  we  would  receive,  even  though 
we  knew  from  surveys  and  polls  of  our  readership  that  you  were 
supposed  to  be  clever,  literate,  interested  in  your  surroundings, 
contributors  to  the  community,  and  aesthetically  and  practically 
discriminating  when  it  came  to  making  purchases.  All  we  could 
hope  for  was  feedback  from  you,  and  we  got  it.  Great  ideas,  lots 
of  them. 

Sometimes  we  weren't  able  to  use  the  ideas  and  suggestions,  and 
we  haven't  always  been  able  to  help  when  asked  (for  instance,  we 
couldn't  respond  usefully  to  the  plea  from  the  reader  who  asked 
if  we  could  find  her  a  nontoxic;,  nonmechanical  fly  catcher  so  she 
wouldn't  have  to  chase  flies  with  the  vacuum  cleaner). 

In  reviewing  the  past  twelve  issues,  we  discovered  that  the  major- 
ity of  our  readers  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  basics  than  in  frip- 
peries. Food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  These  basic  desires — in  the  form 
of  responses  about  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — have  perhaps  been 
intensified  by  the  drastic  rise  in  prices  and  by  shortages  in  raw 
materials,  manufactured  products,  and  fuels.  As  many  readers  see 
it,  self-reliance  is  the  only  way.  And  so  in  this  anniversary  Tools 
for  Living  we  are  featuring  a  selection  of  items  that  you  thought 
were  among  the  most  necessary  and  appealing  over  the  past  year, 
along  with  a  smattering  of  what  to  expect  in  '74.  We  hope  that  this 
issue  will  encourage  you  to  send  us  other  suggestions  for  new  tools. 
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CLAY  BAKE 


TOOLS  BEST  SELLER  LIST 


Our  readers  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  building  and  pre- 
serving of  body  and  home.  The 
all-time  favorite  books  listed 
below  are  available  from  us 
postpaid. 

1.  Nomadic  Furniture  is  am- 
bitiously subtitled:  "How  to 
build  and  where  to  buy  light- 
weight furniture  that  folds,  col- 
lapses, stacks,  knocks  down,  in- 
flates, or  can  be  thrown  away 
and  recycled.  Being  both  a  book 
of  instruction  and  a  catalogue 
of  access  for  easy  moving"  (Pan- 
theon, $2.95). 

2.  Wood-Frame  House  Con- 


struction. Step  by  step,  from 
selection  of  a  site  through  place- 
ment of  nails  to  choice  of  paint. 
This  is  it.  From  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402,  or  from  us, 
for  $2.25. 

3.  Gardening  Indoors  Under 
Lights  (Larchmont,  $1.95). 

4.  Diet  for  a  Small  Planet: 
"How  to  enjoy  a  rich  protein 
harvest  by  getting  off  the  top 
of  the  food  chain"  (Ballantine, 
$1.25). 

5.  Sense  Relaxation:  Below 
your  mind  (Macmillan,  $3.50). 


GET  CROCKED 

Remember  those  tales  about 
the  Indians  wrapping  their  food 
in  clay  and  roasting  it  in  the 
embers?  Well,  we  have  dis- 
covered a  kit  that  will  enable 
you  to  reenact  said  tales.  You 
need  embers,  or  an  oven.  Wrap 
your  chicken,  pot  roast,  or  veg- 
gies in  foil,  then  in  the  clay 
from  the  ClayBake  Kit,  and  seal 
the  edges.  Now  comes  the  fun: 
you  can  sculpt  and  carve  on  the 
terrine  you've  just  made.  Add 
fins,  wings,  designs,  faces,  flow- 
ers and  leaves,  and  paint  it  up 
with  the  kit's  watercolors.  After 
you've  cooked  your  potted  din- 
ner in  this  home-crafted  crock, 
you  bear  it  to  the  table  and  give 
it  a  whack!  The  clay  falls  away 
to  reveal  a  scrumptious,  all- 
juices-sealed-in  meal. 

The  ClayBake  Kit  includes 
six  pounds  of  nontoxic,  lead- 
free  clay;  a  wooden  bat  for 
rolling,  decorating,  and  crack- 
ing; a  paint  brush;  three  primary 
watercolors,  and  an  illustrated 
brochure  of  suggestions  and 
recipes.  Since  the  clay  is  recy- 
clable after  each  use,  it's  like 
owning  a  magic  pot  that  changes 
its  appearance  each  time  you 
use  it. 

ClayBake  is  brand  new,  but 
you  might  be  able  to  find  it  in 
gourmet  departments.  You  may 
order  it  from  us  for  $13.95 
postpaid. 


WE  LL  GIVE  YOU 
A  HAND, 
RIGHT  OR  LEFT 

A    precise,  easy-to-oper 
one-hand  soldering  attachm 
has  been  brought  to  our  att~ 
tion  by  a  mechanically  incline 
member  of  the  staff. 

In  the   past,  soldering 
quired  one  hand  to  operate 
gun  and  one  to  hold  the  sol 
Whatever  you  were  trying 
solder  was  left  to  the  mercy 
the  drops  and  dribbles  of 
solder  and  to  the  Rube  Gol 
berg  heat  sinks  or  stabiliz 
that  you  had  to  hold  with  jr 
knee  or  teeth.  The  "Free  Ha 
frees   one   hand    for  holdi 
small  parts  and  allows  the  u 
of  pliers  as  a  heat  sink, 
precision  tube  offers  pinp 
accuracy   as   well   as  an 
justable  feed  point.  The  thu 
activated  trigger  positioned 
the  side  of  the  gun  feeds- 
amount  of  solder;  this  results 
maximum  control  as  well 
more  economical  use  of  sol 
The  trigger  can  be  positic 
on  either  side  of  the  gun 
right-  or  left-hand  use. 

The    "Free    Hand"  So 
Feeder  may  be  found  in 
ware  stores  or  may  be 
chased  f roraais  for  4>9  post 

When  you  send  us  your 
please  specify  the  moclel^j 
number  of  your  soldering 
so  we'll  send  you  the  r 
Solder  Feeder. 


CHECK  OFF 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  complete  issue  of  Tools  for  Li- 
devoted  to  any  of  the  following?  Check  off  your  favorites 
send  to:  Dept  W„  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 


□  gardening 

□  children's  activities 

□  travel 

□  backpacking 

□  camping 

□  games  and  toys 

□  containers 


□  power  tools 

□  tools  that  require  no  pov 

□  sewing 

□  aids  for  the  elderly 

□  beekeeping 

□  inventions 
or  □  —  
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i DRAUGHTS 

The  game  of  checkers  has 
en  played  in  various  forms 
ice  about  1600  B.C.  Although 
:  flat,  carved  "men"  that  we 
iociate  with  the  game  are  a 
cry  from  the  pebbles  and 
;lls  first  used,  the  design  of 
:  draughts  has  remained  the 
ne — until  quite  recently.  In 
:  traditional  game  of  check- 
,  the  pieces  are  often  loo 
all,  too  light,  and  difficult  to 
.oipulate,  particularly  for  the 
ung  and  old.  N.C.  Wolff,  a 
>der  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
i  told  us  about  "a  newly  de- 
fied set  that  makes  manip; 
ition  much  easier.  There  is  a 
ig'  feature,  an  integral  part 
the  design,  that  eliminates 
clumsy  ritual  of -stacking  one 
ce  on.  4op_oi  another." 
Die  checkers  are  the  standard 
.  and  black,  but  are  heavier 
1  have  deep  indentations  that 
ike    them    more  grip-able, 
jugh  they  appear  to  be  much 
ger,  they  still  fit  on  standard 
cker>oards.  Mr.  Wolff  added 
t  "these  checkers  were  select- 
by  Industrial  Design  mag- 
ne  as  one  of  the  best  designs 
1972."  They  are  available  in 
nes  departments  or  from  us 
$4.50  per  set  postpaid. 


WHATEVER 
iPPENED  TO...? 


Cathleen  Applegate  of  Pe- 
i,  Illinois,  wrote  to  us  that 
would  like  to  find  "an  iron- 
board  with  a  corner  that 
Is  up  so  that  the  business 
is  rectangular  rather  than 
;red  (great  for  ironing  table- 
hs,  draperies,  etc.). ' 
knd  Mrs.  Winston  Wood  of 
skegon,  Michigan,  wants  to 
n  the  whereabouts  of  "a  spe- 
|  tool  which  will  help  one  to 
( isure  precisely  before  cutting 
|  :t  wall  paneling  for  difficult 

1 1  you  know  where  to  find 
t  -e,  please  let  us  know. 


A  MANY  5PLEND0RED 
SPONGE 

One  amusing  thing  to  do  with 
Pop-Up  Sponges  is  to  watch 
them  whoosh.  They  start  out 
looking  like  golden,  king-size 
pieces  of  Melba  toast,  but  when 
you  put  them  in  water  they 
mushroom  into  full-size — and 
excellent — fiber  sponges.  While 
they're  still  compressed,  they're 
small  enough  to  carry  in  your 
pocket  or  purse  in  case  you're 
a  chronic  spiller,  and  at  home 
you  can  store  a  dozen  of  them 
in  the  space  taken  up  by  one 
ordinary  sponge.  They  are  far 
sturdier  and  more  serviceable 
than  the  short-lived  supermar- 
ket sponges  you're  familiar  with. 


Also,  we've  discovered  that 
the  surface  of  a  Pop-Up  will 
accept  silk-screen  designs,  sten- 
cils, felt-tip  markers,  or  pens. 
If  you  have  Dear  John  letters 
to  send  out,  or  other  bad  news 
to  report,  why  not  write  on 
Pop-Ups?  Give  your  recipients 
something  handy  for  wiping 
away  their  tears  as  they  read. 

Pop-Up  Sponges  can  be  found 
in  hardware  stores  and  some 
supermarkets,  or  they  may  be 
ordered  from  us  at  S2.75  per 
dozen. 

BOOKWORM  HOLDS 
ITS  OWN 

A  steel  spring  coil  on  one  end 
pulls  the  books  firmly  against 
the  flat  endpiece.  Take  out  a 
book  or  two  and  the  coil  rolls 
up  smoothly,  keeping  the  others 
just  as  securely  in  place  as  be- 
fore. The  Bookworm  is  all  steel, 
enameled  in  red,  blue,  black,  or 
white.  It  is  available  in  some 
stationery  and  department  stores, 
or  by  mail  through  us  for 
$5.95. 
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A  CRESS  BY  ANY 
OTHER  NAME 

Once  upon  a  time  a  plain 
brown  box  with  green  writing 
was  delivered  to  our  door.  We 
opened  the  box  and  found  two 
purple  dishes,  a  couple  of  bags 
of  peat  moss-vermiculite  soil 
mixture,  an  information-instruc- 
tion pamphlet,  and  a  pair  of 
packets  of  c-r-e-s-s-s-e-e-d-s.  We 
followed  the  directions  in  the 
pamphlet  and  planted  the  seeds 
in  their  trays.  Then  we  sat  down 
and  waited.  While  we  were  wait- 
ing, we  read  the  booklet  and 
learned  that  cress  is  a  member 
of  the  mustard  family  and  that 
the  delicate,  peppery  leaves  of 
this  tiny  herb  are  a  secret  ingre- 
dient favored  by  many  Euro- 
pean chefs  as  a  garnish  or  sea- 
soning, and  are  also  used  in 
salads  and  sandwiches. 

It  took  the  seeds  about  one 
day  to  germinate  and  only  a 
couple  of  days  more  to  send  up 
stems  and  leaves.  At  the  end  of 
five  days  the  crop  was  ready  to 
harvest  with  scissors.  What  a 
delicate,  teasing  taste!  Quite  live- 
ly on  cottage  cheese.  Sinful  in 
soups.  Outrageous  in  sandwiches. 

If  someone  doesn't  send  you 
this  Food  Idea  in  a  Box  then 
perhaps  you  should  send  us 
$2.50  and  we'll  see  that  you  get 
one  in  the  mail. 


CUT  IT 

"Hardware  freaks  will  ap- 
preciate the  BernzCutter,"  writes 
Gregg  Dunham  of  Maple  Shade, 
New  Jersey.  "It  is  a  little  Klon- 
dike of  benefits.  This  hand-held 
cutting  device  outstrips  tin  snips 
and  the  like  for  cutting  sheet 
metals,  plastics,  Formica,  phe- 
nolics,  asphalt  tiles,  almost  any 
sheet  material.  It  gnaws  its  way 
smoothly  through  these  mate- 
rials, leaving  a  smooth  edge.  It 
is  hand-powered,  but  the  design 
is  such  that  the  leverage  is  very 
effective  and  the  tool  is  not  fa- 
tiguing to  use,  whether  you're 
cutting  in  straight  lines,  curves, 
or  any  other  way." 

The  BernzCutter,  which  has 
three  interchangeable  blades  and 
an  acrylic  knife,  can  be  found 
in  hardware  stores  and  lumber- 
yards, or  you  can  order  it  from 
us  postpaid  for  $8.95. 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
ber and  expiration  date.  You  may  also  order  the  works  discussed 
in  Sources  by  following  these  instructions. 
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Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet 

at  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for 

oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of 

ingratitudes. 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds 

past,  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot 

as  soon 

As  done.  Perseverance,  dear  my 
lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright.  To  have 

done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a 

rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.  Take 

the  instant  way, 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so 

narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast. 

Keep  then  the  path, 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand 

sons 

That  one  by  one  pursue.  If  you 

give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct 

forthright. 
Like  to  an  entered  tide  they  all 

rush  by 
And  leave  you  hindmost. 
Or  like  a  gallant  horse  fall'n  in 

first  rank, 
Lie  there  tor  pavement  to  the 

abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  on.  Then 

what  they  do  in  present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past, 

must  o'ertop  yours. 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable 

host 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting 

guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched, 

as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer.  Welcome 

ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing. 

Oh,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it 

was; 
For  beauty,  wit. 
High  birth,  vigor  of  bone, 

desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are 

subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating 

time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 

whole  world  kin. 
That  all  with  one  consent  praise 

newborn  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and 

molded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little 

gilt 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'erdusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the 
present  object. 

— William  Shakespeare 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  c.  1603 


Of  Making  Books  There  Is  No  End 


Books  on  the  subject  of  time 
— in  any  of  its  guises — tend  to 
be  rather  intimidating.  They 
look  important,  they  have  com- 
manding titles,  and  they  seem 
to  call,  in  deep,  pealing  tones, 
for  thorough  attention.  And 
yet,  as  one  tries  valiantly  to  an- 
swer that  call,  one  is  likely  to 
be  distracted  by  one  anxious 
thought  after  another:  shouldn't 
I  be  out  savoring  life  at  its 
fullest  instead  of  sitting  indoors 
reading  this  big  book?  Why 
don't  I  take  a  speed-reading 
course?  Boy,  compared  to  the 
age  of  the  universe  (18  billion 
years),  my  lifespan  is  less  than 
nothing!  The  books  listed  be- 
low, however,  make  up  for  their 
significance  by  being  imagina- 
tive and  informative. 

The  Future  of  Time  (Double- 
day  Anchor,  $4.95),  edited  by 
Henri  M.  Yaker,  Frances  E. 
C  heek,  and  Humphry  Osmond, 
is  a  fat  collection  of  essays 
about  man's  temporal  environ- 
ment. They  are  written  mostly 
by  experts  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  cover  human  per- 
ception of  time  (including  dis- 
ordered perception  of  time)  and 
time  and  society. 

The  Voices  of  Time  (George 
Braziller.  $12.50),  edited  by 
J.  T.  Fraser  and  subtitled  "a 
cooperative  survey  of  man's 
views  of  time  as  understood  and 
described  by  the  sciences  and 
by  the  humanities,"  is  another 
fat  collection.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions by  leading  experts  in 
philosophy,  religion,  history, 
music,  linguistics,  the  sciences 
of  the  mind,  the  life  sciences, 
and  the  physical  sciences.  If  you 
want  to  know  about  the  Chi- 
nese attitude  toward  biological 
change  in  time,  meter  in  music, 
the  child's  concept  of  velocity, 
meaningful  coincidence;  about 
the  symbolization  of  time,  the 
microstructure  of  subjective 
time,  evolution,  the  pendulum 
clock,  causality  and  free  will,  the 
breakdown  of  Einstein's  rela- 
tivity theory,  and  one-way-ness 
in  the  universe,  then  this  book 
is  for  you.  "For  the  essence  of 
time."  Fraser  concludes,  "like 
that  of  man's  existence,  is  only 
a  permission  to  partake  cre- 
atively in  a  world  whose  con- 
tents' and  properties  we  may 
experience,  contemplate,  and 
share  but  never  completely  de- 
scribe or  precisely  formulate." 


A  somewhat  slimmer  volume, 
G.  J.  Whitrow's  The  Nature  of 
Time  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win- 
ston ,  $  6.95 )  is  a  bit  donnish 
but  commendably  comprehen- 
sive nevertheless. 

Along  a  narrower  dimension, 
Ritchie  R.  Ward's  The  Living 
Clocks  (New  American  Library, 
SI. 95)  reports  discoveries  about 
biological  time  clearly  and  ef- 
ficiently. What  these  discov- 
eries have  to-do  with  you  is 
best  conveye"d  by  Gay  Luce  in 
Body  Time  (Pantheon,  $6.95), 
a  book  we've  had  occasion  to 
recommend  before. 

And  if  reading  takes  up  too 
much  of  your  time,  then  listen 
to  Mark  Time.  He'll  tell  you  all 
about  How  Time  Flys  (Colum- 
bia Records,  $5.98)  right  up 
until  1995.  David  Ossman,  a 
member  of  the  Firesign  The- 
atre, is  responsible  for  this  risi- 
ble attack  on  time.  Be  warned, 
however,  that  time  gets  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  black  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  record  and  it 
therefore  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end. 
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Stalking 


"As  we  drove  toward  the 
hunting  lodge,  an  hour  away 
from  Toronto,  I  finally  got  my 
attention  off  the  scenery  with- 
in the  car  and  started  studying 
the  wayside  vegetation.  .  .  . 
When  we  stopped  at  a  filling 
station  I  walked  around  it  and 
found  wild  oats  fully  ripe,  saw 
cattails  in  a  low  spot,  and  alto- 
gether located  fourteen  wild 
foods  before  the  tank  was  filled 
and  a  phone  call  was  made." 
"Cattails  were  in  just  the  right 
stage  so  I  could  demonstrate  the 
five  different  foods  this  plant 
furnishes:  the  green  bloom  spike 
for  boiling  and  buttering:  the 
cossack  asparagus  that  is  peeled, 
white  base  of  the  stalk  eaten 
either  raw  or  cooked;  the  pol- 
len from  blooms  too  old  to  eat 
that  can  be  mixed  with  flour  to 
make  some  very  palatable  gold- 
en flapjacks;  the  ropy  rhizomes 
with  their  starchy  cores  that 
can  be  roasted  around  a  fire  and 
eaten,  or  dried  and  made  into  a 
fine  white  flour  that  makes  ex- 
cellent bread.  The  white  sprouts 
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at  the  end  of  the  rhizomfrf 

which  will  be  next  year's 
tails,  can  be  broken  off 
boiled  as  a  hearty,  starchy,  vi 
table." — From  Stalking  the  F 
A  way  Places,  the  most  recent  < 
Euell  Gibbons'  guides  and  tesl 
monials  to  nature's  manife 
wealth  and  goodness. 

Mr.  Gibbons  lives  as  if  | 
a  surreal  Garden  of  Eden.  Root 
stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  fru) 
even  pollen  call  out  to  him,  r 
veal  their  secrets,  ask  to  be  ea 
en.  His  seemingly  unbound< 
enthusiasm  for  the  business  i 
"reaping  where  you  did  not  sov 
("but  only  if  the  food  wou! 
go  unused  unless  you  take  it' 
is,  importantly,  limited  by  tv 
caveats:  if  everyone  did  it  t( 
often  there  would  be  disaste] 
so  do  it  only  rarely,  as  a  meai 
of  experiencing  the  Tightness  f1 
the  natural  world;  and  don't  c* 
it  at  all  if  you  don't  know  hoi 
don't  eat  it  if  you're  not  sur° 

Gibbons  disclaims  interest 
hard-nosed  endurance  tests  an 
when  he  goes  off  on  a  "stal 
ing"  expedition,  he  takes  wi 
him  the  civilized  foods  of  poV 
dered  milk,  cooking  oil,  floiJ 
and  sugar  to  make  palatab 
(his  word  for  delicious)  wh 
he  finds.  The  stalking  he  iro 
ically  talks  about  and  uses 
his  book  titles — reminiscent 
Steinberg's  New  Yorker  coV 
of  a  knight  on  horseback  char 
ing  a  giant  pineapple — serves 
stress  the  view  that  nature  is 
benign  realm  in  which  cooper 
tion  is  of  paramount  importanc 

I  think  his  books  can  be  re: 
for  many  things:  natural  hist 
ry,  recipes,  vicarious  gustato 
delights,  practical  informatii 
for  camping  trips,  travel  escar 
His  writing  is  restrained  an 
while  homey,  never  cloyir 
Viewed  as  a  body  of  work  t 
books  are  repetitious.  The  sar 
basic  information  can  be  learn 
from  any  one  of  them,  wr 
variations  which  may  becor 
important,  depending  on  he 
deeply  involved  in  food-fora 
ing  you  become.  Recommend 
are  Stalking  the  Far  Awi 
Places,  (McKay.  $6.95):  Stai 
ing  the  Good  Life  (McKe 
$5.95):  Stalking  the  Blue-Ey 
Scallop,  Stalking  the  Wild  A 
paragus,  and  Stalking  the  Heah 
ful  Herbs  (all  three  McK: 
paperback  Field  Guide  E( 
tions.  $2.95  each). 

— Suzanne  Mant 
Suzanne  \iantell  Mill  be  revieyi 
books  of  special  interest  to  WRA 
AROUSD  readers  every  month. 
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INFORM! 


•  Recommendation  #1 
I  i  during  those  moments 
the  werewolf  is  standing 
a    you,  teeth  bared,  when 
»r  is  crawling  out  of  your 
icious,  that  your  body  re- 
an  incredible  burst  of  life 
the  high  energy  that  comes 
vhen  survival  is  at  stake. 
:se   moments   you  have 
g  to  fight  with  but  your 
ind  nothing  to  fight  but 
hantoms  and  illusions  it 


;e  who  have  had  the  ex- 
ce  will  appreciate  the  ge- 
af  the  Norwegian  writer 
Sandemose.   Few  have 
able  to  recreate  such  an 
ely  personal  feeling  with 
clarity  and  realness.  Read- 
andemose  is  experiencing 
notions  that  drive  his  char- 
getting  involved  in  those 
al    interactions  between 
and   the  psychological 
own.  The  Werewolf  comes 
a  hot  blast  of  tequila 
eaves   you    grasping  at 
s  left  of  your  shattered 
of  normality. 

— Gregg  Olson 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Werewolf,  by  Aksel  San- 
se,  translated  by  Gustaf 
stock.  The  University  of 
Dnsin  Press,  1966,  $7.50.) 
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r  Recommendation  #2 
find  The  Natural  History 
onsense  a  model  of  skep- 
and  reasonable  thought, 
originally    from  West 
where  a  curious  mix- 
of  credulity  and  skepticism 
It  is  a  delight  to  hear  the 
or  destroy  revered  foolish- 
.  My  favorite  quotation: 
he  tumult  and  the  shouting 
the  motion  of  the  earth 
too  violent  to  subside  com- 
ply in  three  short  centuries. 
re  are  still  sporadic  out- 
ts  of  protest,  and  now  and 
,  some  zealot  will  seize  an 
weapon  discarded  in  the 
and  deal  the  astonished 
'd  a  blow  on  the  pate  with 
He  is  not  always  sure  of  the 
s  involved,  or  of  the  orig- 
purpose  of  the  weapon,  but 
as  a  convenient  handle,  and 
les  a  loud  thwak,  and  that 
nough  for  him." 

— Michael  Martin 
Lake  Hiawatha,  N.J. 
e  Natural  History  of  Non- 
;e,  by  Bergen  Evans.  Knopf, 
6,  $5.95.  Young  adult.) 


Dont  Touch 
That  Madeleine 

All  novels  are  time  machines, 
but  a  few  that  occur  to  us  as 
specific  and  variously  splendid 
attempts  to  wrestle  with  the 
intractability  of  time  or  to  cel- 
ebrate "the  vast  structure  of 
recollection"  are:  Remembrance 
of  Things  Past,  by  Marcel 
Proust;  The  Magic  Mountain, 
by  Thomas  Mann;  The  Alexan- 
dria Quartet,  by  Lawrence  Dur- 
rell;  and  Ada,  by  Vladimir  Na- 
bokov. 

Present  Tense 

When  a  twenty-two-year-old 
college  graduate  was  told,  under 
hypnosis,  that  there  was  no  pres- 
ent, he  became  immobile,  un- 
responsive to  pain,  and  almost 
totally  rigid.  Told  either  that  the 
future  had  been  abolished  or 
that  it  had  been  expanded,  he 
grew  euphoric  and  mystical. 

These  and  a  variety  of  other 
temporal  states  were  suggested 
to  him  by  Dr.  Bernard  S.  Aa- 
ronson,  as  part  of  a  careful 
study  conducted  years  ago.  Aa- 
ronson  has  published  accounts 
of  the  study  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Hypnosis  (July  1966) 
and  The  Future  of  Time  (see 
facing  page).  Fascinating,  fright- 
ening, and  immensely  provoca- 
tive, his  experiments  will  force 
you  to  speculate  on  the  relative 
importance  you  accord  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  in 
your  own  life — and  on  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  your  em- 
phases. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10$  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20$  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory  $  1 .00. 
Research    Associates,     Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment   International,    Box  29217 
HM,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 
Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies    hiring   thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES Box  29232  HM,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

TRAVEL 
Village  museum  &  Unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
E  st  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 
Canadian  wilderness  trips — Twelve- 
day  float  trips  on  northern  rivers 
(Athabasca,  Coppermine,  Nahanni), 
wilderness  camping,  wildlife,  white- 
water.  Also  canoe  trips.  Contact: 
North-West  Expeditions,  Limited,  Box 
1551,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
for  free  brochure. 


IDEAS 


How  much  of  a  difference 
can  one  person  make?  We  have 
a  sense  that  feelings  of  individ- 
ual powerlessness  have  been 
abating  recently,  and  we'd  like 
to  check  that  sense  against  your 
experiences. 

Have  you  tackled  city  hall, 
the  school  board,  the  telephone 
company,  a  department  store,  a 
civil  servant,  or  any  other  sim- 
ilarly mighty  force  within  the 
past  couple  of  years?  What  did 
you  do  and  why  did  you  do  it? 
Did  you  think  you'd  be  suc- 
cessful? And  were  you?  And 
why? 

Perhaps,  instead  of  setting  out 
to  acquire  power,  you've  sud- 
denly found  it  was  yours  for 
the  taking.  At  your  office,  say, 
or  the  PTA,  or  a  club  you  be- 
long to,  you  may  have  spotted 


a  moment  when  the  flow  of 
events  could  be  easily  subjected 
to  your  direction  and  control. 
If  you've  seized  this  kind  of 
opportunity,  we  hope  you'll  tell 
us  about  it  in  some  detail. 

To  put  a  brake  on  megalo- 
maniacal  tendencies,  we  point 
out  that  power  must  be  con- 
served as  well  as  expended  in 
the  1970s.  A  good  many  specific 
proposals  for  saving  energy  have 
been  put  forward  by  authorita- 
tive figures  in  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  sciences.  How 
are  you  personally  planning  to 
respond  to  the  problem?  If  what 
you've  done  and/or  what  you 
intend  to  do  might  work  for  any 
of  the  rest  of  us,  please  write 
to:  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Ten-day   wilderness   canoe   trips  in 

Northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  fur- 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
tory. Write:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontario 

M6P  3J5.  

Air  travelers  fly  rights.  Rights,  re- 
sponsibilities, information  on  denied 
boarding  compensation,  baggage  loss, 
charter  flights,  etc.  Send  $1  for  each. 
Knowledge,  Box  489,  Cornwells  Hts, 
Pa.  19020. 

Learn  Mexican  cooking  in  old  Mex- 
ico: 7-Day  Workshop  for  Beginners 
and  Gourmets.  Field  Trips,  fun  and 
Spanish  Classes.  Write  Richard  Merrill, 
IMLE,  Hidalgo  206,  Leon,  Gto., 
MEXICO. 

Ski  touring  made  easy  at  Waterville 
Valley,  New  Hampshire's  largest  ski 
resort.  Five-day  ski-touring  packages 
include  lessons,  equipment,  tours,  and 
lodging  with  two  gourmet  meals  a 
day — for  just  $129  per  person,  double 
occupancy.  Brochure,  write  Waterville 
Valley  Associates,  Box  33,  Waterville 
Valley,  N.H.  03223.  (603)  236-8371. 

FOREIGN  HOME-STAYS 
A  great  summer  abroad!  For  young 
people  14  to  21.  Live  with  a  foreign 
family.  Learn  their  language.  Travel. 
Our  world-wide  organization  special- 
izes in  foreign  home-stays.  Write 
(stating  age)  for  free  information. 
THE  EXPERIMENT  in  International 
Living,  10  Kipling  Road.  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  05301. 

RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACRE!  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
L;-nds.  Box  6588  HM,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available 
—$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly. 
Maps,  pictures,  $2.00  (refundable). 
Information  Bureau,  Norval  31,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

VACATIONS 
Home  Exchange.  The  sensible,  eco- 
nomical way  to  vacation  in  comfort. 
Write  Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box 

3007,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55165.  

"Vacation  ideas":  Dozens  helpful  ar- 
ticles, exotic  places,  bargain  tips.  Send 
$1  for  trial  newsletters:  VI,  Box 
5740H,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 

GOURMETS 
Chinese  groceries  by  mail:  Catalogue 
25*.  Starter  kit  with  recipes,  $19.50. 
Gourmet    Pacific,    Box    42007,  San 
Francisco  94142. 

Winemakers  .  . .  free  illustrated  sup- 
ply catalogue  of  yeasts,  equipment. 
Recipes.  Continental  Box  18223-H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218. 

Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box  12276  T,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 

Winemakers-Brewmasters.  Tremen- 
dous selection.  Fast  service.  Free 
catalogue.  Wine  Craft;  Columbia 
Mall,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 
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Tea  Devotees  savor  world's  rarest 
select  teas.  Grace  Tea  Importer. 
Dept.  HOI.  799  Broadway.  New  York, 

N.  Y.  10003.  Free  brochure.  

International  gourmet.  Exouc  foods 
and  drinks.  Selection  lists  sent  with 
orders.  Recipes  from  year  1523  to 
present.  From  the  most  famous  res- 
taurants and  noble  houses  in  the 
world.  Start  with  Baked  Alaska  et 
L'Auteur,  Monte  Carlo.  Ye  Olde  Gos- 
sipe's  Bowie.  England,  1662.  Beef- 
steak and  Kidney  Pie.  England,  1673. 
Death  In  The  Gulf  Stream  (drink). 
Emest  Hemingway.  1936.  $1  each. 
International   Gourmet,   Box  518-H. 

Comwells  Hts.  Pa.  19020.  

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable. 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
"Sound  sumbulz."  MAsheeN  and 
man  need  th-E-M.  Sl.OOppd.  Type- 
written Symbols,  45  Belleview  Ave- 

nue.  Butler,  N.J.  07405.  

S875  in  prizes:  $500  1st  prize!  Po- 
etry  contest — send  TODAY  for  En- 
try Form.  W.  E.  Houck  &  Company, 
Publishers.  Dept.  BU.  1641  Nokomis. 

Dallas.  Texas  ~5224.  

Poets:  Inquire  about  contributing  10 
"Emerging  Voices  in  American  Po- 
etry." C3rrollton  Press,  12844  Bittick. 

Bridgeton.  Mo.  63044.  

BOOKS 

Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly:  You  Can  Too!  History. 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20.000  tides  and  prices.  Editions. 
Desk  H.  Boiceville,  N  Y.  12412. 
Any  out-of-print  books  located.  No 
obligation.    Spinelli,    32  Elmwood 

Crafton.  Pa.  15205.  

Good  used  paperback  fiction.  Send 
for  list.    1576   Yale.   Victoria  V8R 

5N4.  Canada.  

Publish  >our  book!  Join  our  success- 
fur*  authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA).  84  Fifth 

Avenue.  N  Y.  10011.  

Save  monej!  Visit  New  York  Book 
ShoDpe.    Bring    lists.    4    West  43 

Street.  N.Y.C.  __ 

Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Box  663 HA. 
Seaside,  Calif.  93955.  Catalogue  for 

stamps.  

BOOKPLATES  

Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Dreams,  intuition,  creativity,  states  of 
consciousness.  Practical,  informed 
newsletter.  Write  Edendale.  P  O.  Box 
26556,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90026  for 
free  samp!t- 

The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly— read 
creatively,  develops  ability — $20.00. 
8080  Springvalky  45236. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers — In- 
cludes Middle  East.  Samplers:  12 
newspapers/12  countries:  $498:  or 
7/7:  $2.98.  Free  Brochure.  ML'LTI- 
NEWSPAPERS.  Box  DE.  Dana  Point, 
California  92629. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Natural  mind  trips.  Make  good 
monthly  income.  Exciting  new  op- 
portunity. FREE  details.  SMTH. 
1943  Hayes,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94117.  

Homework — Successful  simple  plan 
$1.00.  Stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Box  2363.  47906. 

Import -mall -order  opportunity  free  at 
our  risk  and  expense  for  one  full 
year.  Earn  $15,000  or  pay  nothing. 
Details:  Northeast  Imports,  World 
Trade  Division.  Box  1UH1,  Fremont, 
N  H.  03044. 

S100  weekly.  Start  your  home  t\p- 
ing  business.  Brochure  tells  how. 
Send  $1  plus  stamped  addressed  enve- 
lope. Box  2244,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  147.  1460  Hancock  Center. 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 
Earn  big  sparetime  cash  with  your 
Sensahumor!  Professional's  complete 
Gugwriiers  Guide  $4.  Money-back 
guarantee!  Peyser.  Box  434-H3. 
Randallstown.  Md.  21133 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger.  Dept.  H1021, 
Woodland  Hills.  California  91364. 
How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free  on 
"Home  Studies  in  Writing."  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-G.  6216  N.  Clark.  Chicago 
60660. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Teachers,  administrators — Leading 
school,  college  placement  sources  U.S. 
S3.00:  Foreign  $4.00.  Current  open- 
ings list— U.S.  S5.00.  Foreign  $5.00. 
EISR.  BOX  105  Brookline.  Mass. 
02167. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Contraceptives    for  men — by  mail! 

Twenty-five  top  brands — Trojan.  Con- 
ture,  Jade,  and  many  more.  Twelve 
assorted  samples:  S3.  Deluxe  sampler: 
$6.  Free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
every  order.  Plain  package  assures 
privacy.  Fast  and  reliable  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  mon- 
ev  refunded  in  full.  POPLAN.  Box 
2556-HAC-13.     Chapel     Hill.  N.C. 

Musical  beer  steins  .  .  .  cbrec;  from 
Germany.  A  size  for  every  taste. 
Brochure.  Cundiff,   140  Steven  Dr., 

YpsUanti.  Mich.  48197.  

Mink  coats  $395.  Jackets!  Capes! 
Stoles!    Box   550H.   Free  port.  New 

York.  

Statues.  M ,  £..r>  Har.d-.cr.fu.  jew- 
elry, handbags,  weavings.  Catalogue 
25C  McNally  Associates,  Box  387-XY, 
Pennington,  NJ.  08534. 
Impeach  Nixon  and  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  T-shirts,  $3.95  ...  2  $6.95. 
Sweatshirts.  $7.95  .  .  .  2/$14.95  De- 
signed by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  po- 
litical cartoonist,  Fischetti!!!  Sizes: 
Small,  Medium,  Large.  X-Large. 
SHIRT-KING:  Box  3893-H,  Mer- 
chandise Mart,  Chicago  60654. 
No  amnesty  for  Nixon  stickers  18" 
x  3".  5/$l.  1000/$50.  N.A.F.N  .  Box 
804.  Adelphi.  Md. 


Anti-Nixon  bumperstickers!  '  Impeach 
Nixon!,"  "Don't  Blame  Me  I  Voted 
For  McGovcm,"  "Honk  If  you  Think 
He's  Guilty,"  "Visit  $an  Qemente 
(  You  Paid  For  It!),"  "Nixon  For  Ex- 
President,"  "Nixon  Enemy  2t29.168,- 
509."  2/$l.  5/$2.  15  $5,  40  $10.  Vol- 
ume dealer  discounts.  Checkers  Enter- 
prises, Box  942B.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63188. 

Heating  and  air-conditioning  filters. 
The  New  Electrostatic  Filter.  Never 
needs  replacing.  All  sizes,  custom 
made,  easy  to  clean.  Send  50c  for 
information  and  prices.  Morris  Adams. 
Box  809.  Avon  Park.  F.a.  33825. 
Meerschaum  pipes — free  c-'.^.f-e. 
Conner  Imports.  Box  95"4-H2.  San 
Jose.  Calif.  95157. 

OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 
Moon  lot  deeds,  only  $2.00.  colorful, 
unique,   individual   acre  lots.  WIL- 
BARCORP.  Box  902-H,  Cape  Cana- 

veraL  Fla.  32920.  

TAPES 

8-track  tapes.  51c  D-.rectory  Manu- 
facturers, $3.  Star  Enterprises.  35- 
HM3  Woodcrest.  Dayton.  Ohio  45405. 
>cotch  tapes.  D.sc.- _r.:>:  O'.-iogue 
10c.    Tower.    Box    33098,  District 

Heights.  Md.  20028.  

CATALOGUES 
Catalogues:  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  33098,  District 
Heights,  Md.  20028. 
Free  catalogue:  Lo»  direct  pr:ces.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics. 
Crystal.  Hunting,  Fishing.  Camping 
supplies.    Herter's   Inc.    Dept.  C20. 
Waseca,  Minn.  5609- 
Mail-order  importing.  Fantastic  Di- 
rectory $3.00.  Hettick.  Box  1495.  Bis- 
marck^ N.D. 


ART 


"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50e 

Whittemore,  Box  2065BX.  Hanover, 
Mass-  02339. 

Geometric  designs,  list  10c  Shepard 
Design.  Dept.  H.  P.O.  Box  547 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.  82001. 

COLLECTORS 
Collect    military   medals.    List.    25  c 
Vernon,  Box  387HM.  Baldwin.  N.  Y. 
: .  5 : :  

SCHOOLS 
College  degree  at  home.  You:  ch: 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition 
plan.  Williams  College,  915  Cerrillos 
Road  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 
Acupuncture  training,  home-study  pro- 
gram and  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219W. 
Toronto.  Canada  M6M  4Z2 
The  Vershire  School — Coed  secondary 
school  combining  scholarship,  adven- 
ture, work,  creativity.  Staff  back- 
grounds include  Foreign  Service,  busi- 
ness, and  Peace  Corps.  Blending 
Peace  Corps  approaches  (field  study 
Mexico  and  Europe),  imagination  with 
desirable  traditional  goals.  Near  Dan- 
mouth.  Magnificent  thousand-acres 
scenery.  Fifty  horses  and  indoor  rid- 
ing ring  ...  all  very  secondary  to 
warm,  outstanding  education.  H.  Ing- 
ham, Vershire.  Vt.  05079.  (802)  685- 
4547. 

PERSONALS 
Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  Send 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisabeth  King, 
41  East  29:h  St-ee:.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10016. 
New  progressive  politician  seeks  pre- 

j  middle-aged  wealthy  female  for  mar- 
riage. P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville.  Kv. 

I  40201. 


Nationwide  introductions! 

formation!  "Identity,'*  Bo 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan  49 
Snoring  problem?  For  fre 

lion  explaining  the  first 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered, 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus 
Texas  'S4;2 

Japanese  correspondence  for 

gentlemen!  Photographs, 
tion,  $1.00.  Inter-Pacific, 
HM.  Birmingham.  Mich.  480 
Primal  experience — Feeling 
available   at   Austin  Institui 
1310  West  42  St..  Austin.  Texas 
Single  bookktvers  letter  g 
marriage-oriented  persons  over  2t 
quainted.  Box  AE.  Swanhmor*  | 

Penfriends.  For  free  inform* 
write:  Papyrus.  927H  15th  St_,^l 

ington.  D.  C  20005.  H 

'.Meet  >our  happiness."  :f  >ou 
to  get  married  Confidential  Del 
5:   Nationwide.  Write  M.Y.H..  E|| 
ill.  PO  Box  686.  Ovster  Bav,  1 

:ri  . 

v.  anted— peacefullest.  fr.enoTH 
quietest,  healthiest  place  to  II 
Willing  to  go  anywhere.  TbanW 
for  all  replies.  Ralph  Biabhaadl 

831.  Olar.  S C 

Learn  professional  astrology  at  li  j 
I  Person-!  horoscope  services  also  a  1 
able.  Write   WORLD  ASTROld 
ICAL   SERVICES,    INC.   Box  J 

v_--_>  k..  -:  ' 

Unusual  couple,  degrees  inctoj 
JD.  seek  interesting,  absorbing  wl 
Talents  diverse  (an  to  manual  IsE 
Greedless.  hardworking.  Prefer  I 
locale.  30V4  State  Street,  diaries 
SC.  29401. 
Educated,  mature  mom.  beaut 
bright  toddler  son.  seek  stable  be 
housekeeping  situation  for  pic 
sional  gentleman.  Excellent  referer 
1'43  ADELAIDE.  Tucson  85~I9.. 
W  ish  to  correspond  writ  Kien 
relatives.  Paul  Kienholz.  5801  Sx, 
Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma  City.  C 

~?119.  

Impecunious  ex-professor.  ex-conD 
nications  executive,  seeks  family 
vival  while  writing  novel.  Almost : 
thing  anvwhere.  Wright,  54  Vi 
Road    Albany.   N.Y.    12205.  ( 

f— f>-5  

Astrological  birtbeharts,  "Nice  enc 
to  frame."  Major  aspects  plus  instJ 
tions  for  "Do  it  yourself  horosoo| 
$12.50.  Send  binhdaie.   time,  h 
tion.  Natal  Charts,  Box  215.  Mm 
Falls.  Ohio  44262. 
Mrs.  Davis.  gif:ed  Reader  and 
viser.  There's  no  problem  so  g 
she  can't  solve.  Tells  you  bow  to  F 
your  job  when  you've  failed  and  1 
to  succeed.  Tells  you  your 
and  what  to  do  about  the 
reunites  the  separated  Upo 
ing  womanhood  and  realizing 
God-given  power  to  heal,  she' 
ed  her  life  to  this  work.  Guaran 
to  remove  evil  influence  and  bad  li 
One  visit  will  convince  you.  She 
you  out  of  sorrow  and  darkness 
starts  you  on  the  way  to  success 
happiness.  If  troubled  in  any  i 
don't  fail  to  see  her.  She'll  bring  j 
shine  and  happiness  into  your  lifej. 
home.  Send  $5  for  readings  by  rr 
2S2*  CHURCH  AVE..  Brooklyn.  N 
Open  daily  9A.M.  -  9P.M.  Sunt 
9A.M.  -  1P.M.  For  appointment,  (2 
941-5685. 
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OTHER  WORDS 

utarch  said  in  his  Life  of  Solon  that  Athenians  never 
to  apply  unpleasant  words  to  unpleasant  things.  In- 
I  they  described  harlots  as  "companions,"  taxes  as 
tributions,"  and  prisons  as  "chambers." 
iroughout  history,  sensitive  souls  have  flinched  at 
talk  and  favored  self-protective  euphemisms — a 
rn  crown"  referred  to  decapitation,  "slumber  rooms" 
nd  in  the  funeral  business,  "getting  into  trouble" 
meant  unwanted  pregnancy.  And  Mr.  Ronald  Ziegler 
speaks  of  an  "inoperative"  truth  as  if  it  hadn't  al- 
5  been  a  lie. 


This  month  we  invite  readers  to  invent  euphemistic 
words  or  phrases  to  mask  disagreeable  realities  in  any 
public  or  private  aspect  of  U.S.  life — taxes,  TV  commer- 
cials, politics,  corruption,  smog.  Send  your  contribution 
to  "In  Other  Words,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  January  10  and  become  the  property  of 
Harper  s  Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  published  in 
the  March  issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  An  Aurora  fountain  pen. 

Runners-Up:  A  Harper's  denim  tote  bag. 


iners  of  "A  Novel  Idea,"  the 

ember  game  that  asked  readers 
/rite  a  synopsis  of  the  story  of  a 
-known  book  based  on  its  title, 


it  Prize 

New  York  Times  Atlas  of  the 
rid  I  Quadrangle  I : 

r:  The  coming  energy  crisis  has 
ved.  A  must  for  those  who  want 
ceep  warm  this  winter. 

— Landon  Parvin 
Washington,  D.C. 

nners-Up 

Edward  Penfield  Harper  s  poster: 

rzog:  Latest  in  a  series  of  exciting 
ventures  of  a  family  of  zog-own- 
,  Herzog  is  the  sequel  to  Hiszog 
3  a  must  for  zog-fanciers. 


Something  to 


e  Seven  Minutes 
Hate  the  taste  of  collectors  of  the 
rsual,  this  is  the  rough,  tough  auto- 
graphy of  a  very  hard-boiled  egg. 

— Lila  Arnold 
Wichita,  Kans. 

By  the  author  of  IV,  III,  II,  and  /. 

— Herman  Asarnow 
Hartford,  Conn. 

fr  Mutual  Friend:  The  fabulous 
>ry  of  the  advertising  campaign 
it  won  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
/er  to  a  well-known  bank. 

— James  Bundv 
New  York,  N.Y. 
TURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  su 
•ose  who  invent  games  eventually  published 


Twice-Told  Tales:  "A  rose  is  a  rose," 
intones  Gertrude  Stein  in  this  re- 
sounding narrative  which  finds  the  au- 
thor compulsively  repeating  herself. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock:  How  a  barber 
inflicts  sadistic  revenge  upon  today's 
hirsute  generation  is  the  key  theme 
of  this  hair-raising  tale. 

— Arthur  Camper 
Madison,  Wis. 

Aku-Aku:  A  history  of  sneezing  from 
prehistoric  times  until  the  present, 
including  scientific  and  medical  facts, 
literary  allusions,  and  witty  sayings; 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  since  the 
author's  classic  Gesundheit.  The  de- 
luxe edition  is  printed  on  Kleenex 
and  contains  a  special  appendix  on 
snuffles,  snorts,  and  wheezes. 

— H.  Raymond  Cluster 
North  Truro,  Mass. 

Couples:  A  no-holds-barred,  techni- 
cal account  of  how  the  astronauts 
connected  their  two  skycraft. 

— A.  Baylor  Cromwell 
Richmond,  Va. 

V.:  Big  Bird,  Ernie,  Grover,  and  the 
whole  Sesame  Street  gang  look  for 
the  missing  letter  in  this  tantalizing 
suspense  thriller. 

— Denver  Elkins 
Lemon  Grove,  Calif. 


bmit  their  own  suggestions  for  games, 
in  the  magazine  nill  receive  credit  lines  and  pri. 


Semi-Tough:  Ralph  Nader  exposes 
the  deceptive  practices  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  of  the  meat-tender- 
izer  industry. 

—William  B.  King 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

You  Can't  Go  Home  Again  :  Users  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  partic- 
ular will  empathize  with  this  some- 
times bitter,  often  poignant,  always 
despairing  diary  of  a  New  York 
commuter. 

Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips:  Subtitled  "The 
China  Trade."  There  are  brittle  pas- 
sages in  this  basically  softhearted 
accounting  of  what  happens  when  a 
housewife  swaps  her  Wedgwood  din- 
nerware  for  Melamine. 

— Patricia  Linden 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Naked  and  the  Dead:  A  con- 
cise study  of  trends  in  the  contem- 
porary cinema. 

— Ann  Schwartzman 
Essex,  Md. 

The  Happy  Hooker:  Rosey  Grier 
gives  step-by-step  directions  on  how 
to  achieve  contentment  through 
needlepoint. 

The  Red  Pony:  Just  smuggled  out 
from  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain, 
this  small  but  powerful  volume  re- 
veals how  Chairman  Mao  passed  his 
university  exams. 

— Elaine  Stallworth 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 
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Now  there's  a  very  good  reason  to 
join  the  Literary  Guild. 
It's  called  money. 


3517  $10.00 


2808  $15.00 


2907  $795 


The  Literary  Guild  saves  you  309 
or  more  on  practically  every 
best  seller  you  buy... and  you 
don't  have  to  buy  a  book 
every  month  or  4  a  year. 


3061    $8.95         4408    $7.95        2550  $6.50 


1636 

$18.01 


9555  $20.00 


1602  $7.95 


1420    $15  00 


3038  $6.95 


1438  $7.95 


0992  $6.95 


The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  altered 
in  size  to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  more 

^ The  Literary  Guild  1 
Dept.  ER  077,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  1 1 5  10 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  the 
Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the  4  books  or  sets  whose  num- 
bers I  have  printed  in  the  boxes  below.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus 
shipping  and  handling. 

I  agree  to  the  membership  plan  as  described  in  the  above 
ad  and  understand  that  I  need  only  buy  4  more  books 
whenever  I  want  them 


Mi 

Mrs 
Miss 
Address 

City 


(Please  Print) 


State   Zip 

Members  accepted  in  U  S  A.  and  Canada  only 
Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  from  Toronto 


Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada  52-til>H<>  J 


Join  now,  choose  any  4  for $1 . . . 
choose  four  more  at  big  discounts 
whenever  you  want. 


Here's  how  the  Literary  Guild  plan  works. 

Pick  four  books  (or  sets)  and  send  in  the  coupon.  You  pay  $1  (plus  shipping  and 
handling)  when  your  application  is  accepted.  If,  after  ten  days,  you  decide  you 
don't  want  your  books,  just  send  them  back  and  we'll  cancel  your  membership. 
About  every  four  weeks  (14  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  the  Literary  Guild  magazine. 
You  choose  the  books  you  want  from  the  dozens  of  best  sellers  in  each  issue... 
practically  every  book  with  a  discount  of  30%  or  more. 

To  order  the  Selection,  do  nothing:  it's  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  want 
an  alternate,  or  no  book  at  all,  fill  in  your  choice  on  the  order  form. There's  a 
charge  for  shipping  and  handling.  You  have  10  days  to  decide,  but  return  the  order 
form  so  we  receive  it  no  later  than  the  date  specified.  If  you  don't  have  ten  days  to 
answer,  and  receive  an  unwanted  selection,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
So,  buy  only  the  books  you  want,  when  you  want  them.  You  only  have  to  buy  four 
more  books  during  your  membership  and  then  you  can  cancei  anytime  you  want. 


Israel  s  Endless  War  by  Amos  Perlmutter 
e  Men  by  Studs  Terkel/Brave  Memories  by  James  Jones 

February  1974  ^$1.00 


unit,  L» 


4ore  than  7000  new  quality  lilT 

■  ■  II*    I         I  F  ■  -Jr.. 

>aperbacks  are  published 
ach  year.  No  wonder  you 
Iniss  so  many  good  ones. 


ay* 


Announcing  the  ■ 

QUALITY  PAPERBACK 
BOOK  SERVICE 

The  easy,  economical  way  to  buy 
quality  paperback  books 


*Two  volume  sets  —  count  as  one  book 


.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  THIRD 
I  (2  Volumes)  by  wu  i.um  l.  shirfr 
;knowledged  masterpiece  of  Hitler's 
my,  intended  to  endure  1.000  years.  $5.95 

).  THE  GREAT  GATSBY  and  THIS  SIDE  OF 
DISE  by  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD.  The  two 
ng  novels  about  the  '"Lost  Generanon"  of 
nties.  Combined  price  lor  both  %A  10 

S.  A  FAREWELL  TO  ARMS  and  THE  SUN  ALSO 
hy  ernest  Hemingway  .  The  master's 
st  popular  novels,  the  ones  which 

iht  him  fame.  Combined  price  for  both  $4.40 

FINNEGANS  WAKE  and  ULYSSES  by  JAMES 
.  The  pioneering  works  with  which  Joyce 
ed  a  new  area  of  realism  for  the  novel, 
lined  price  for  both  $5.90 

GETTING  CLEAR  Body  Work  for  Women  by 
kent  rush.  About  woman's  struggle  to 
Im  her  real  emotions.  Truly  a  liberating  book. 


THE  COMPLETE  STORIES  OF  FLANNERY 
NfJOR.  The  best  work,  praised  and 
ed  again,  of  a  great  American  writer  $3.95 

THE  EARTH  MASS  by  ALICIA  BAY 
Ri  L  and  jol  PiNTAURO.  A  celebration  of 
lumamty.  Miss  bay  laurel  is  also  the 
or  of  LIVING  ON  THE  EARTH  $4.95 

.  GOOD  CHEAP  FOOD  by  miriam  unoErfr 
rnucopia  ol  foods  and  recipe  ideas  that  taste 
i  but  don't  cost  too  much.  $3.95 

.  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  CATALOGUES  by 
ll\  ELENA  DE  LA  IGLES1A.  Just  what  it 

.  The  best  items  from  the  best  of  the 
rnationai  mail-order  catalogues.  $4.95 

GRAVITY'S'RAINBOW  by  thomas 
u  hon.  The  immensely  rewarding  and 
ily  acclaimed  latest  novel  by  the  highly 
vidual  author  of  V.  $4.95 

FOXFIRE  2.  Edited  by  ELIOT 
jGinton  .  The  further  adventures  of  the 
Tgia  school  kids  and  their  teacher  in 
rch  of  Appalachian  way  of  life.  $4.50 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK 
JOOK  SERVICE,  INC. 

middletown 
Pennsylvania  1 7057 


112.  OKAY.  I  LL  DO  IT  MYSELF1  by 
rarhara  a  curry  Easy  to  read-and -follow 
advice  on  how  to  perform  the  necessary 
repairs  around  the  house  $3.95 

T 14.  THE  SHELL  hy  hugh  and  marguerite 
stix  and  R.  TUCKER  arboii  Glowingly 
beautiful  treasury  of  the  world's  bewildering 
variety  ot  shells.  $4.95 

117.  WOODSTOCK  CRAFTSMAN'S  MANUAL  2 
Edited  by  jean  YOUNG.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  original,  more  about  how 
to  work  with  crafts.  $4,95 

100.  BORN  TO  WIN  b\  jami  s  a  jongeward 
A  manual  for  using  Transactional  Analysis 
with  Gestalt  experiments  to  improve 

yourself  $4.95 

116.  WISCONSIN  DEATH  TRIP  by  michael 
i  esy.  Sometimes  shocking,  always  moving 
studies  in  words  and  pictures  ot  small  town 
life  in  the  1800s.  $5.95 

111.  NORMAN  ROCKWELL  A  Sixty  Year 
Retrospective.  The  best  of  the  artist's  work  — 
a  shorter  version  of  the  S45  hard  cover 
of  a  few  years  ago.  $5.95 

101.  BREATHE  AWAY  YOUR  TENSION  b  • 

DR.  BRUNO  HANS  GEBA.  HOW  tO  improve  VOlir 

health  of  body  and  mind  by  finding  your 
way  to  relaxation,  $3.95 


Join  the  Quality  Paperback  Book  Service 

CHOOSE  ANY 
BOOK  FREE 

The  Books  You  Buy  Earn  Bonus  Points 
Which  Entitle  You  to  Free  Books 

Not  only  are  more  and  more  important  books  appearing 
in  paperback  editions,  many  are  being  published 
only  in  paperback.  The  new  QPBS  was  created  to  keep 
you  from  missing  the  best  of  them.  Paperbacks  of  all 
publishers  are  carefully  assessed  by  our  editorial  staff, 
and  only  the  most  significant  are  offered  to  you.  When 
you  accept  the  main  Selection,  you  pay  20%  less  than 
the  already  low  paperback  price— and  there's  a  Free  Book 
Plan  too.  Consider  the  paperbacks  on  this  page.  If  you 
agree  they're  the  kind  you'd  like  to  read  and  own,  join 
the  QPBS.  Just  read  over  the  Charter  Membership  Benefits 
below,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 
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CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  BENEFITS 

1.  You  will  receive  the  QPBS  Review  fifteen  times  a  year  — 
about  every  3V2  weeks.  This  informative  catalog  describes  the 
main  Selection  plus  approximately  fifty  Alternates  You'll  always 
have  a  wide  choice  Original  paperbacks.  New  volumes  of  na- 
tional and  international  importance  Distinguished  literature  and 
criticism  High-level  entertainment.  The  kind  of  paperbacks  it's 
almost  impossible  lor  non-members  to  acquire. 

2.  You  will  receive  a  20%  members'  discount  on  every  main 
Selection  you  accept.  On  some  higher-priced  Alternates  even 
greater  discounts  will  be  offered. 


3.  Free  books.  For  every  book  you  buy  you  earn  at  least  one 
Bonus  Point.  For  every  six  Bonus  Points  you  earn  you  may 
choose  one  book  free  from  the  Review.  More  expensive  books 
earn  extra  Bonus  Points  and  additional  Bonus  Points  are  needed 
to  obtain  these  more  expensive  books  free.  Every  book  in  the 
Review  carries  not  only  the  members'  purchase  price  and  the 
number  of  Bonus  Points  earned  by  its  purchase  but  also  the 
number  of  Bonus  Points  required  to  obtain  it  free.  Every  book 
listed  can  be  obtained  free!  (You  pay  only  shipping  and  han- 
dling charges.) 

4.  You  always  have  ten  days  to  choose.  If  your  Review  is  delayed 
in  the  mail  and  you  'eoeive  a  Selection  without  having  had  ten 
full  days  to  decide  wnether  or  not  you  want  it,  just  return  the 
book  at  our  expense  an^J  owe  nothing. 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK  BOOK  SERVICE,  INC. 
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"he  Something  that  Robert 
st  said  doesn't  love  a  wall 
bably  isn't  overly  fond  of 
^ets  either.  For  secrets  create 
Is,  barriers  that  sequester  the 
pie  who  know  them  on  the 
ide  and  make  sure  that  every- 

else  is  Out. 
"his  arrangement  offers  cer- 
1  obvious  benefits  to  Insiders, 
the  first  place,  an  Insider 
i  turn  a  secret  into  a  tool  of 
jnacy  simply  by  sharing  it 
lb.  somebody.  There's  a  sense 
brotherhood   among  secret 
irers  that  can  easily  lead  to 
pleasures  of  friendship  and- 
conspiracy.  In  the  second 
ice,  Insiders  automatically  he- 
me objects  of  envy  and  at- 
ition.  Because  of  our  perva- 
e  cultural  certainty  that  to  be 
lorant  is  to  be  deficient.  Out- 
lers  want  to  know  what  In- 
ters know,  and  they  will  often 
pend  substantial  amounts  of 
ne,  trouble,  and  money  try  ing 
find  out. 

The  passion  for  secrets  to 
lerish.  steal,  or  share  is  en- 
;mic  in  a  changing,  rootless, 
chnological  society.  The  secret 
eates  a  marvelous  sense  of  be- 

nging  and  a  comforting  illu- 
on  of  control  over  inchoate 
'ents.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
atus  of  those  who  monopolize 
data  power"  in  Washington; 
re  spooks  of  the  "intelligence 
Dmmunity"  become  the  oracles 
f  the  alleged  facts  and  the 
uardians  of  nothing  less  than 
le  "national  security." 

Anyone  with  secrets  that  his 
aciety  considers  valuable  can 
rrange  to  make  a  living  from 
hem.  Experts  in  management, 
metallurgy,  or  making  bombs 
ollect  handsome  fees  when  thev 


apply  their  special  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  clients.  And 
even  those  who  do  not  regularly 
rent  out  secrets  probably  have 
some  that  are  useful  in  money- 
making.  The  employee  eager  for 
promotion,  for  example,  will 
not — if  he's  smart — share  with 
his  competition  what  he  knows 
about  technical  advances  or  the 
boss's  idiosyncrasies. 

Possessing  a  valuable  secret 
may  pay  off.  but  it  may  also 
have  some  extremely  unpleas- 
ant side  effects.  Chief  among 
them  nowadays  is  paranoia.  By 
its  very'  nature  a  secret  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  protected 
and  it  therefore  raises  the  fear 
of  violation.  The  larger  the  se- 
cret— and  the  less  well-defined 
its  boundaries — the  more  para- 
noia it  inspires.  Businessmen  are 
afraid  that  someone  will  dis- 
cover and  copy  their  every  suc- 
cessful move.  Professionals  of 
all  sorts  bridle  defensively  at 
the  prospect  of  admitting  non- 
professionals to  their  inner  coun- 
cils. Various  specialists  employ 
languages  far  more  complicated 
than  precision  requires  to  foil 
boarding  parties  of  the  unini- 
tiated. Government  surrounds 
scientific  and  technical  data 
with  safeguards  that  probably 
impede  our  own  progress  more 
seriously  than  our  enemies'. 
Whatever  the  secrets  that  might 
be  revealed.  Insiders  clearly  feel 
the  need  to  prepare  for  barbar- 
ian invaders. 

Reacting,  perhaps,  to  a  soci- 
ety in  which  things  seem  to 
exist  in  order  to  be  covered  up, 
a  good  many  people  have  lately 
seized  on  the  notion  that  the 
best  policy  must  be  honesty  The 


watchwords  "openness,"  "sincer- 
ity," "real."  "natural,"  "letting 
it  all  hang  out,"  "telling  it  like 
it  is"  signal  a  devotion  to  full 
disclosure  that  is  reflected  also 
in  the  popularity  of  encounter 
groups,  sensitivity-training  ses- 
sions, and  assorted  other  ther- 
apeutic gatherings  where,  so  the 
theory'  goes,  the  truth  will  make 
you  free. 

The  kind  of  person  who  most 
frequently  tells  the  whole  truth 
— and  always  has — is,  of  course, 
a  child.  Small  children  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  anything  they 
think.  They  will  tell  you  if  you 
smell  funny;  they  will  tell  the 
neighbors  if  you  broke  a  lamp 
during  a  fight  last  night;  and.  if 
you  play  hide-and-seek  with 
them,  they  will  tell  you  where 
they  are  hiding  within  thirty 
seconds  because  they  cannot  tol- 
erate the  strain  of  keeping  things 
to  themselves. 

Learning  to  keep  things  to 
oneself,  to  take  responsibility 
for  them,  forms  a  significant 
motif  in  the  pattern  of  grow- 
ing up.  The  first  time  a  child 
withholds  information  from  his 
parents,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is 
no  longer  totally  dependent  on 
them.  Later  his  developing  in- 
dependence is  exercised  with 
the  secret  clubs  and  codes  he 
shares  only  with  his  peers.  Once 
he  can  be  trusted  to  take  rea- 
sonably good  care  of  himself, 
he  can  probably  also  be  trusted 
not  to  tell  your  Aunt  Ida  that 
nobody  really  wanted  to  invite 
her  to  Christmas  dinner. 

The  adult's  sense  of  what  to 
keep  quiet  about  tells  you  right 
away  that  there's  no  point  in 
sharing  that  information  with 
Aunt  Ida.  It  will  hurt  her  to 


know  it,  and  it  will  hurt  you  to 
know  she  knows  it.  Similarly 
destructive  revelations  might  in- 
clude confiding  in  your  ten- 
year-old  son  that  you  often  fear 
death  or  divulging  to  your  wife 
that,  every  so  often,  you  can't 
quite  remember  what  it  was  you 
originally  saw  in  her.  Grant  that 
these  things  are  true  and  it 
would  still  not  be  undeniably 
sensible  to  state  them.  Indeed, 
your  Aunt  Ida.  your  son,  and 
your  spouse  might  all  be  better 
off  if  these  facts  remained  your 
secrets.  For  the  walls  that  se- 
crets erect  may  offer  enviable 
benefits  to  Outsiders  after  all. 

When  you  think  about  it, 
walls  can  do  more  than  protect 
Outsiders  from  gratuitously 
harmful  information.  They  can 
separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  surround  the  humdrum 
with  an  aura  of  mystery,  and 
provide  challenges  suitable  for 
scaling  or  leaping.  Something 
there  must  be  that  regards  those 
attributes  with  affection. 

This  issue  of  WR  APAROUND 
explores  various  habitats  and 
habits  of  secrecy,  and  invites 
you  to  consider  the  walls  secrets 
have  set  up  in  your  own  life — 
where  they've  been  built  and  by 
whom  and  whether  individual 
ones  are  in  need  of  demolition 
or  shoring  up. 

Some  of  you,  faced  with  the 
secret  of  a  parent's  terminal  ill- 
ness or  an  employer's  sharp 
practice,  or  even  with  a  six-year- 
old's  belief  in  Santa  Claus,  must 
have  thought  hard  about  wheth- 
er to  tell  or  not.  WRAP- 
AROUND welcomes  brief  ac- 
counts of  your  experiences. 

— Judith  Appelbaum 
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iDer  oc  Bucnanan  s  carina,  mat  nc  \k\v  i  iiiiwrfl  to  n 
what  was  done  by  even-  officer  of  the  army,  and  on 
acts  was  to  have  news  sect  over  the  wires  pass  through  the 
Department.  Every"  wire  in  the  country  was  "tapped"  and  its 
contents  made  a  matter  of  record.  Every  telegram  sent  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  or  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  the  generals  in 
the  field,  or  received  by  them  from  those  generals,  was  put  on 
record  at  Washington,  as  were  all  cipher  despatches,  deciphered  by 
General  Ecken.  On  one  occasion  a  despatch  from  General  Rufus 
IngaOs  to  Senator  Nesmith  puzzled  every  one  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment except  Quanermaster-Gerseral  Meigs,  who  was  positive  that 
it  was  Bohemian.  Finally  an  officer  who  had  served  on  the  Pacific 
coast  recognized  it  as  "Chinook."  a  compound  of  the  English. 
Chinese,  and  Indian  languages  used  by  the  whites  in  trading  with 
die  Chinook  Indians.  The  despatch  was  a  harmless  request  from 
General  Ingalls  to  his  old  friend  "Xes."  to  come  and  witness  ar. 
i— peri  r.g  s-.z-.zt~  sr.:  — Benjamin  Perley  Poo  re 

! 

National  Metropolis.  1886 


SECRETS  COLUMBUS  KEPT 

Saturday.  8  September  [1492].  At  three  o'clock  in  the  mo  mill 
it  began  to  blow  from  die  norm-cast,  and  [Columbus]  shaped  hi 
course  to  the  west.  Much  water  broke  over  his  bows  which  mad 
progress  slow.  That  day  and  night  he  went  nine  leagues, 
Sunday.  9  September.  He  made  fifteen  leagues  that  day  an 
decided  to  score  up  a  qnalW  amount  so  that  the  crews  should  nc 
take  fright  or  lose  courage  if  the  voyage  were  long.  In  the  night  h 
went  120  miles,  which  is  thirty  leagues,  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Tfc 
sailors  steered  badly,  falling  off  to  west  by  norm  and  even  to  wes 
north-west:  the  Admiral  scolded  them  many  times  for  this. 
Monday,  10  u-nmw*  That  day  and  night  he  went  sixty  t»*y 
at  ten  miles  (2Vi  leagues)  an  boar.  But  he  reckoned  only  forr 
^ip.nt  leagues  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  crew. 

— Digest  of  Columbus's  log-book  on  firs  first  voyag 
?  •  3 i ~. : . ; ~ ;  z e  .--  C a*.; 
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stinct?  Webster  call 
tive  or  hereditary  ; 
havior."  I  call  that 
den  in  a  definition 
Why  does  a  mo 
terfly  have  to  go  t 
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ilk  before  they 
gg  sac.  As  soon 
of  the  sac  they 
heir  own.  un- 
equipped with 
*hat  is  an  in- 
aJls  it  "the  na- 
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How  can  a  tree  lift  its  sap 
from  the  roots  to  the  tip  of  its 
highest  branch?  (Not  just  a  giant 
redwood,  but  also  an  everyday 
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cro- 


eheese-  -.urrar.s  The  eggs  C 
encased  in  a  tough  mem^Bi 
Or  that  rr.errrrar.e  are  pads, 
that  often  can  be  seen  onfyB 

grooves,  ridges,  indentatio^K 
most  always  in  a  symmefl 
design,  making  the  eggs  1c 
like  miniature  carved  jem 
And  they  are  of  many  cok. 
blue,  brown,  yellow.  greeaHl 
]  re-e  rar.err.s  ire  r._ :  lines  , 
cleavage,  along  which  the  ei 
will  open  when  they  batch.  • 
the  contrary,  the  intricate  £ 
terns  nearly  always  fade 
vanish  before  the  eggs  are  qn 
ready  to  open.  And  they  X 
to  have  no  camouflage  purpo. 
Are  they  simply  a  whim  of  i 
ture.  an  expression  of  r^eai 
without  a  purpose? 

I  really  don't  want  to  kai 
the  ;■.;•«;:  Tnere  shculd  alw* 
be  at  least  a  few  mysteries  d 
keen  us  from  the  arroeance 
omniscience.  —Hal  Borhr 
Bed  Boriamfs  latest  book  is  Sedm. 

For  Shame. 

I  have  one  fear  about  pu 
lishine  mv  memoirs,  and  that 
of  having'  done  a  few  things  r 
curiosity  and  impulse  «hk 
even  professed  libertines  mt 
cry  fie  on.  Yes.  I  know  they  wi 
-:;-es  a:  rre.  e.e-  thouf 
they  themselves  may  habitual 
have  done  all  that  I  have  doa 
and  worse.  But  crying  out  at  d 
sins  of  others  has  always  bet 
a  way  of  hiding  one's  own  it 
iquiues.  — Anonymot 
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□Is  Gold 

e  market  in  inside  infor- 
m  seems  to  be  governed 
ie  same  principle  that  as 
the  success  of  an  artful 
dence  trick.  I  he  most  ex- 
ve  information  is  both 
cal  and  abstract,  offering 
customer  an  empty  mirror 
hich  to  look  upon  the  eager 
(es  of  his  own  desire.  It  is 
principle  that  regulates  the 
of  newsletters  and  stock- 
vet  advice  and  accounts  for 
prosperity  of  Washington 
ical  columns,  television  lalk 
vs,  and  best-selling  compila- 

of  last  year's  gossip, 
onsider  the  modus  operandi 
he  Wall  Street  tout.  Inva- 
1)  he  has  acquired  his  in- 
flation from  a  secondary 
*ce,  from  a  man  who  heard 
om  a  friend  who  knows  the 
;ident  of  the  company.  He 
%  has  the  word  from  the 
nary  source,  because  if  he 
that  kind  of  information 
wouldn't  need  to  sell  it  to 
tebody  else.  Instead  he  would 
ke  a  discreet  fortune  and  re- 
to  a  fortress  in  the  Pyrenees, 
at  would  be  the  point  of 
ispers  in  corners?  Why  con- 
oneself  with  dog-eared 
,ps  on  which  drowned  ship 
Hains  once  marked  a  faint 
*s? 

Hie  suckers  neglect  to  ask 
mselves  such  questions;  if 
:y  did.  they  wouldn't  be  suck- 
and  the  tout  wouldn't  find 
worth  his  time  to  trouble 
:m  with  dreams.  The  distance 
the  primary  source  gives  the 
it  a  theatrical  space  in  which 
set  up  his  lights  and  scenery. 

sucker  never  meets  the 
ii  who  knows,  and  so  he  re- 
ns  free  to  imagine  a  figure 
his  own  invention.  If  he  met 
man  in  question,  he  might 
come  frightened;  he  might 
:ognize  him  as  an  accountant 
a  shabby  suit,  or  as  an  old 
)litician  sick  with  drink  and 
lf-remembered  explanations, 
rie  tout  needs  only  to  judge 
precise  distance  at  which 
buyer  begins  to  see  appari- 
ons.  The  distances  vary  ac- 
nding  to  the  temperament  of 
buyer  and  the  kind  of  in- 
mation  being  offered  for  sale, 
ome  buyers  prefer  to  know 
ihing,  others  need  to  persuade 
mselves  with  the  complexity 
f  childish  detail — the  perfor- 
nce  of  the  horse  in  mud.  the 
rice-earnings  ratio,  the  rumors 


in  Japan,  the  Javanese  theory 
known  only  to  the  intimates  of 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  sufferings 
of  the  jockey,  or  the  name  of 
the  bartender  in  Mexico  City. 

None  of  these  things  mat- 
ters very  much,  and  all  of  them 
can  be  rearranged  as  the  occa- 
sion demands.  They  don't  mat- 
ter because  the  transaction  al- 
ways takes  place  in  the  realm  of 
magic,  in  the  dark  grove  of  the 
imagination  where  all  things  re- 
main possible  and  where  death 
and  time  never  intrude  upon  the 
idiot  dancing.  The  most  con- 
vincing louts  succumb  to  their 
own  seductions.  They  come  to 
believe  in  the  divine  origins  of 
their  information,  and  they  for- 
get that  they  overheard  the  con- 
versation in  a  men's  room,  or 
that  the  Senator  was  talking 
about  something  else,  or  that 
yesterday's  horse  finished  sev- 
enth. Their  beliefs  lend  fervor 
to   a   pitch    which   only  the 
most   cynical    recognize   as  a 
pitch.  The  editor  of  a  Wash- 
ington newsletter  knows  that  he 
compiles  a  miscellany  of  ob- 
scure newspaper  clippings,  para- 
graphs borrowed  from  govern- 
ment press  releases  or  annual  re- 
ports, rumors  three  weeks  old; 
and  yet,  each  week  as  he  signs 
his  name  to  the  sheet,  he  imag- 
ines that  he  has  been  present  in 
the  councils  of  the  great.  So 
also  the  columnist  who  thinks 
that  he  has  unraveled  the  enig- 
ma of  the  Middle  East,  or  the 
stockbroker  who  expects  indus- 
trials to  rise  thirty  points  on 
a  technical   correction  in  the 
market. 

For  years  1  used  to  listen  to 
tips  and  secrets,  half  persuaded 
of  their  value  and  wanting  to 
believe  in  the  miraculous  sim- 
plifications to  which  they  seemed 
to  lend  substance.  I  stopped  lis- 
tening when  finally  1  understood 
that  few  secrets  are  worth 
knowing.  They  arc  a  form  of 
ersatz  truth,  comparable  to 
foam-rubber  bananas  or  plastic 
flowers.  Genuine  truth  has  an 
unromantic  way  of  presenting 
itself  in  one  of  two  forms, 
neither  of  which  offers  much 
hope  of  a  commercial  market. 
Either  it  is  too  difficult,  requir- 
ing thought  and  patient  study, 
or  it  is  too  easy,  requiring  only 
that  it  be  seen  for  what  it  is. 


"Were  I  to  lose  all  m>  fortune. 
I  could.  h>  tiiruint.  hl.,«  kuiailer. 

ensure  a  permanent  Income 
twice  as  large. " 

—Julian  Haw  thorne  ( 184f>  1934) 


The  absence   of  enchantment 

discourages  the  credulous  buy- 
ers of  secrets.  If  the  truth  ap- 
pears too  obscure  they  will 
complain  of  the  undemocratic 
requirements  ("You  expect  me 
to  read  all  that  in  German?"); 
if  it  appears  too  obvious,  they 
will  assume  that  they  have  been 
swindled  ("You  mean  I  came 
all  this  way  for  that?  Just  that 
flat  angle  of  light?").  The  man 
who  cannot  see  the  wonder  of 
a  rabbit  must  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  discover  its  presence 
in  a  hat  — Lewis  H.  I.apliam 
Lewis  H.  I.apliam  Is  managing  editor 
it)  Harper's. 

Rose  Marys 
Office  Hints 

(Rose  Mary  will  answer  your 
questions  on  office  procedure  if 
you  mail  her  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  with  $100.00(1 
in  unusual  denominations.  No 
phonies,  fatties,  or  civil-rights 
weirdos,  please.) 

Dear  Ro-e  Mary: 

My  boss  is  an  important  ex- 
ecutive in  a  nationally  known 
toy  company  specializing  in  line* 
for-line  copies  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Our  industry  is  a  com- 
petitive one,  and  naturally  my 
boss  is  security-conscious,  l  ast 
night  I  was  working  overtime, 
eating  a  cheese  Danish  and  typ- 
ing up  a  report  on  our  new 
Poseidon  soap-fueled  bathtub 
toy,  when  1  heard  this  whirring 
noise.  Anyway,  to  make  a  long 
story  short.  I  discovered  that  my 
boss,  unbeknownst  to  me,  has 
been  videotaping  my  every  move 
for  months.  Should  1  be  wor- 
ried, flattered,  or  what? 

—Puzzled 

Dear  Puzzled. 

I  don't  know  what  fly-by- 
night  secretarial  school  you 
went  to.  but  they  sure  burned 
your  fingers.  Listen,  cupcake. 
Video  Manners  (how  to  keep 
your  poise  in  the  face  of  twen- 
ty-four-hour-a-day  surveillance ) 
should  be  a  part  of  every  Gal 
Friday's  office  trousseau.  Of 
course,  if  you've  got  somcUiing 
to  hide,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion, but  if  you've  been  keeping 
with  the  program  (with  one 
eye  on  the  coach,  and  the  other 
on  the  goal  line)  what's  to 
worry? 

One  hint,  tho:  check  out  those 
questionable  personal  habits  and 
gestures.  No  girl  wants  to  lose 
points  on  her  video  resume  for 
nail-biting    and  girdle-tugging. 


Dear  Rose  Mary, 

I'm  worried  sick,  1  just  landed 
i  high-paying  job  in  the  dy- 
namic dental  service  field  and 
now  1  find  out  that  I'm  ex- 
pocted  to  know  how  to  nm  a 
tape  recorder.  Oh.  Rose  Mary, 

it's  so  complicated,  All  those 

buttons!  My  boss  has  recorded 
some  confidential  conversations 
he  had  with  his  patients  while 
they  were  out  on  laughing  gas; 
he  says  they  are  "hot  stuff  and 
wants  word-by  word  transcrip- 
tions by  next  Tuesday.  What  do 
1  do?  I'll  be  heartbroken  if  1 
lose  my  job  in  the  dynamic  den- 
ial service  field!  — At  Sea 

Dear  At  Sea. 

Glad  to  help.  Now.  let's  think. 
One  of  those  white  buttons  is 
the  play  button.  You  can  press 
that  button  and  hear  what  is  on 
the  tapes  (that  is,  if  you  aren't 
in  a  brownout  zone).  One  of 
the  other  buttons  is  the  rlcoro 
button.  Thai  one  is  red.  1  think 
that's  right.  Let  me  check  on 
my  own  machine.  That's  right 
— the  ricord  button  is  red.  I'm 
almost  sure.  1  just  wish  I  could 
find  my  glasses  so  1  could  give 
you  a  definite  answer.  But.  ten- 
tatively, let's  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  ricord  but- 
ton is  red.  If  you  want  to  re- 
cord something,  just  press  the 
red  button  alone  or  with  the 
play  button,  depending  on  your 
machine.  Of  course,  if  you're 
using  a  foot  treadle  model — hold 
on,  I've  got  to  get  the  phone. , . . 
Now,  where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  the 
foot  treadle.  Well  But  you  don't 
want  to  record  at  all  do  you? 
Just  transcribe?  Well,  let  me  sec 
if  I  can't  give  you  a  definite 
answer  on  that  play  button. 
Damn  that  phone!  Listen,  moth- 
er, I'll  have  to  call  you  back. 
Now,  let's  just  move  this  high- 
intensity  lamp  over  so  I  can  see 
what  I'm  doing.  Yes,  that's  it. 
White  for  play,  red  for  record, 
and  black  to  activate  the  mag- 
netic force  field.  Take  care,  and 
good  luck  in  the  dynamic  den- 
tal service  field! 

— George  W.  S.  Trow 
Ceorge  W.S.  Trow  writes  for  The  New 
Yorker  anil  ihe  National  Lampoon. 


We  meet  with  cordial  greetings 

In  this  our  sacred  cave, 
To  pledge  anew  our  compact 

With  hearts  sincere  and  brave; 
A  band  of  faithful  Klansmcn, 

Knights  of  the  KKK, 
We  will  stand  together 

For  ever  and  for  aye. 


Mayan  hieroglyphs:  Except  for  a  few 
elementary  glyphs  signifying  dales, 
place  natnts,  ami  directions,  Mayan 
writing  remains  imdeciphercd . 


A  Chain  Is 
as  Strong  as 
Its  Most 
Confused  Link 

Decentralization  w  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  underground  organiza- 
tion. ...  At  the  head  of  the  ap- 
paratus was  a  chief.  .  .  .  The 
chief  knew  the  identity  of  each 
of  the  men  in  the  apparatus.  In 
theory  none  of  the  others  knew 
the  identity  of  his  coworkers. 
They  knew  one  another  only 
by  underground  pseudonyms— 
Boh.  Don.  Otto.  fciach  man  usu- 
ally had  more  than  one  pseu- 
donym. Don  was  also  known  as 
Mike.  Otto  was  also  known  as 
Herbert  and  C  arl.  1  was  known 
as  Hob.  C  arl.  F.ugenc. 

The  second  man  in  each 
chain  of  command  knew  how 
to  reach  the  last  man  on  the 
chain;  he  knew  his  name,  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number. 
But  the  last  man  in  the  chain 
did  not  know  how  to  reach  the 
second  man.  his  immediate  su- 
perior. A  third  man  from  the 
end  of  the  chain  knew  how  to 
reach  the  second  man  in  the 
chain,  but  the  second  man  did 
not  know  how  to  reach  the  third 
man  -and  so  on  up  to  the  top. 
— Whittakei  Chambers 
Witness,  1952 


It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Pentagon  has  1.020.000  cu- 
bic feet  of  classified  documents 

— the  equivalent  of  2.297  Wash- 
ington Monuments. 


The  Listeners 

More  than  one  person  has 
suggested  that  if,  in  these  times 
of  troubled  Presidential  cred- 
ibility and  general  bad  faith, 
anyone  wanted  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Watergate  affair 
really  fast,  he  could  just  ask 
the  telephone  operators  at  the 
White  House. 

That's  because  telephone  op- 
erators traditionally  Know  All. 
So  do  bartenders,  as  any  vet- 
eran reporter  will  tell  you;  you 
can  generally  find  out  more 
about  someone  in  an  evening  at 
his  bar  than  you  can  in  two- 
and-a-half  days  at  the  library. 

Psychiatrists  and  priests  get 
to  hear  everyone's  secrets  as 
part  of  their  professions.  Hair- 
dressers'.' Well,  as  one  told  me, 
"People  come  in  to  sec  you  of- 
ten enough,  and  they  just  kind 
of  assume  you're  their  buddy." 

To  find  out  what  sort  of 
things  people  are  telling  their 
buddies  these  days,  I  had  a  chat 
with  a  shrink,  a  bartender,  a 
hairdresser,  a  priest,  and  a 
switchboard  operator. 

I  found  that  the  myth  holds 
true.  People  really  do  seem  to 
confide  in  these  types,  and  if 
you've  been  pouring  your  heart 
out,  to,  say,  that  easygoing  bar- 
tender in  your  local  saloon, 
you're  in  good  company.  Wheth- 
er your  secret  is  safe  with  him 
— or  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
people    remains  to  be  seen. 

Melissa  Westerfield  (pseudo- 
nym), switchboard  operator: 

"The  first  thing  you  find  out 
is  which  men  have  mistresses. 
You  can  tell  mistresses  because 
they  call  at  the  same  time  every 
day  and  refuse  to  leave  their 
names  or  numbers,  until  they 
start  to  recognize  your  voice 
and  realize  that  you're  wise  to 
their  game.  When  wives  call 
they  always  say,  "This  is  Mrs. 
such-and-such,  tell  him  I  called." 
Boyfriends  almost  never  call; 
maybe  men  just  hate  to  phone, 
but  also,  more  men  work  and 
more  women  stay  at  home. 

"Everybody  thinks  all  switch- 
board operators  listen  in  all  the 
time,  though  /  don't,  personally, 
because  most  of  what  people 
have  to  say  just  isn't  that  inter- 
esting. A  lot  of  the  older  oper- 
ators do  listen  a  lot.  especially  if 
they've  been  at  one  place  for 
years.  They  feel  they're  the  most 
important  ones  in  the  company, 
that  the  company  couldn't  func- 
tion without  them,  which  is  true. 


so  they  should  know  everything 
that's  going  on.  And  also,  they're 
low-paid,  and  badly  treated,  so 
they  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
listen  in  because  of  that,  too. 

"And  even  when  you  don't 
listen  in,  people  come  to  you 
and  tell  you  things.  The  switch- 
board is  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  office,  like  on  the  way  to 
the  bathroom  or  something,  so 
people  feel  freer  there,  and  also, 
if  the  switchboard  isn't  lit  up, 
you  have  time  to  listen. 

"Mostly,  people  tell  you  about 
affairs.  The  most  sensational 
thing  someone  ever  told  me  was 
when  this  girl  told  me  that  a 
friend  of  hers  at  the  office  was 
having  an  abortion,  even  though 
everyone  else  thought  she  was 
away  at  a  funeral. 

"But  I  knew  the  week  before 
she  was  having  the  abortion.  She 
had  been  having  an  affair  with 
one  of  the  designers,  and  his 
divorce  hadn't  come  through 
yet,  and  he  had  talked  her  out 
of  having  the  baby.  But  that's 
a  whole  other  story." 

Chris  Anastasakis,  hair  stylist 
(for  men  and  women)  at  Prana, 
New  York: 

"It's  the  women  who  are  the 
talkers.  The  men  just  come  in 
and  want  to  get  out;  it's  the 
women  who  like  to  sit  around 
and  gossip. 

"They  tell  me  about  sex, 
about  love  affairs,  mostly,  about 
themselves  or  their  girlfriends — 
a  lot  of  the  time  they  talk  about 
their  friends. 

"Some  hairdressers  don't  like 
to  listen.  I  don't  mind,  if  it's 
interesting. 

"The  most  outrageous  thing 
anyone  ever  told  me?  Once  one 
of  my  clients  said  that  another 
client,  who  was  a  friend  of  hers, 
was  a  w  hipper. 

"1  said,  'You  mean  S-M'?'  and 
she  said  'Yeah.' 

"And  you  know,  it  was  so 
funny,  because  I  knew  this  girl, 
she  was  a  regular  customer.  It 
really  didn't  change  my  attitude 
toward  her.  but  when  she  came 
in.  and  I  was  with  her,  it  was 
kind  of.  uh.  funny." 

Archie  Mulligan,  bartender, 
The  Lion's  Head.  New  York: 

"The  biggest  secret  most  peo- 
ple have — that  they  try  and  keep 
from  me — is  their  drunkenness. 
I'll  give  you  a  classic  example. 
A  guy  is  outside,  drunk,  rehears- 
ing one  line.  I  don't  see  him 
come  stumbling  down  the  steps, 
or  holdinc  onto  the  bar,  but 


when  I  look  up  to  take  his 
I  can  always  tell,  y'know 
situation. 

"So  I  look  him  in  the  eye, 
I  say,  'Can  I  help  you?'  and  tl 
he  gives  me  this  line  he's  bi 
rehearsing,  says  very  carefii 
'I'd  like  a  Scotch  and  water, 

"Then  you  say,  'I  beg  y< 
pardon?'  and  the  poor  slob  ct 
handle  it,  he  just  can't  get 
together  to  do  it  again.  He  s: 
'Canihabuhscotchunwar  ?'  ; 
you  say,  'Sorry,  I'm  afraid 
can't  serve  you,'  and  he  trie!' 
make  an  exit  in  a  manly  V 
and  then  on  his  way  out  he  f 
on  the  steps. 

"The  second  kind  of  secrtH 
when  this  guy  who's  been  sit'5 
at  the  bar  looks  at  you  and 
you  with  the  deepest  since) 
'Be  very  careful,  because  i 
few  minutes  I'm  going  to 
the  guy  next  to  me,  beet 
he's  chewing  Sen-Sen,  and  I  )■ 
it.' 

"When  people  tell  you  sec) 
about  themselves,  it's  alway 
a  roundabout  way,  like  th 
say,  'Why  don't  they  unders( 
it's  not  the  same  to  stay  at  h 
and  have  a  drink  as  it  is  t<. 
out  to  a  bar?' 

"That's  the  biggest  thing,' 
men  want  to  know  why  f 
wives  don't  understand 

Father  Charles  A.  Genet 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  Y 

"People  still  come  in  to 
about  faith  and  moral  probl 
but  the  big  thing,  more  now 
five  years  ago,  is  this  coma 
cation  thing. 

"People  can't  get  along, 
ents  can't  talk  to  kids,  they  ■ 
trouble  with  drugs  and  infic  itfl 
and  drinking.  Maybe  it's  al 
been  like  that,  but  nowa 
when  there  are  so  many  ar 
and  books  written  about 
communication    thing,  pfl 
know  more,  they  know  wb 
problem  is  there. 

"That's  the  biggest  thing,] 
complain  no  one  understati 

Dr.  Sherman  Pazner,  pi\ 
sor  of  psychiatry  at  J 
School  of  Medicine,  New  ll 

"The  secret  most  peopl  I 
me  is  their  inadequacy.  | 
say,  'If  people  really  knevj 
they  wouldn't  like  me,  be  t 
they'd  see  I'm  not  good  en. 
or  they'd  know  how  I  feel  j 
myself.'  .  f 

"And  I  know  this  just( 
true  only  of  my  patients, 
are  mostly  people  in  their 
ties  and  thirties,  highly  edm 


_J 


rvin  Yalom.  a  psychiatrist 
inford  University,  held  a 
in   group   therapy,  and 
200  students — a  lot  of 
1  could  have  been  there  for 
credits,  not  necessarily  be- 
they  had  problems — to 
down  what  they  felt  most 
y    about    in  themselves, 
ae  overwhelming  response 
"If  people  really  knew  me, 
wouldn't  like  me,'  or  'I 
in't  want  them  to  know 
terrible  I  feel  about  my- 
or  'I  am  insecure,  sexually.' 
he  secret  people  keep  from 
and  from  themselves — is 
•pposite  of  the  first  secret; 
ihey  aren't  nearly  as  help- 
ed inadequate  as  they  think 
are.''  — Joyce  Wadler 
Wadler  is  a  reporter  for  the 
York  Post. 


FKAS  GUIDE 
GOVERNMENT 

ie  does  not  have  to  wait 
years  to  know  that  if  the 
rnment  wishes  to  keep  a 
ment  hidden,  a  citizen  re- 
:ing  it  will  be  told  he  has 
i  the  "particularity"  and 
wnable  amount  of  effort" 
Even  if,  through  clair- 
nce,  he  is  able  to  describe 
:ret  document  in  sufficient 
1  so  that  it  can  be  retrieved 
out  unnecessary  exertion, 
ine  print  promises  only  that 
document  shall  be  subject 
review."  There  is  no  guar- 
:  that  it  will  be  declassified, 
no  assurance  that  if  declas- 
i,  it  will  be  made  available, 
entire  secrecy  system,  in 
t,  is  Kafkaesque. 

— David  Wis* 
The  Politics  of  Lying,  1973 


icks  of  the  Trade 

trade  secret  is  simply 
*ledge  that  puts  its  pos- 
Dr  one  up  on  the  competi- 
The  trick  lies  in  keeping 
ade  secret  even  though  it  is 
iously  helping  its  owner 
.e  money. 

fedieval  craft  guilds  gave 
iily  of  their  trade  secrets,  as 

English  barber  surgeons, 
•se  oath  of  1486  demanded, 
id  the  secretes  and  counseil 
he  same  arte,  ye  shall  trulie 
;  "  But  it  was  comparative- 
ly to  keep  secrets  before 

rime  came  when  they  were 
ied  forth  in  machines,  gad- 
.  and  formulas  that  could 


be    fairly   readily  duplicated. 

The  most  earthshaking  theft 
of  a  trade  secret  was  committed 
by  one  of  America's  heroes.  In 
1789,  twenty-one-year-old  Sam- 
uel Slater  took  leave  of  his  in- 
denture to  a  British  mill  owner. 
Posing  as  a  farmer  to  circum- 
vent British  restrictions  on  the 
migration  of  textile  workers, 
Slater  slipped  through  a  naval 
blackade  into  New  York.  He 
carried  in  his  head,  like  a  yogurt 
culture  to  a  waiting  bowl  of 
warm  milk,  complete  working 
specifications  of  the  Arkwright 
mill.  By  relieving  the  Colonies 
of  reliance  on  the  mother  coun- 
try's textile  mills,  Slater  may 
have  done  more  than  George 
Washington  to  bring  about  the 
undoing  of  George  III. 

Today  trade  secrets  are  as 
various  as  all  knowledge.  Many 
corporations  now  have  more 
money  riding  on  education,  de- 
sign, and  organization,  and  the 
welter  of  activities  that  find 
shelter  under  the  label  "Research 
and  Development."  than  they  do 
on  more  tangible  assets. 

Modern  hard  trade  secrets 
are  frequently  lost  in  the  same 
way  Arkwright's  patents  went 
astray:  employees  carry  them 
off  in  their  heads  in  hopes  of 
exchanging  them  for  money  or 
loving  appreciation.  For  heisting 
soft  secrets  like  fashion  and  car 
designs,  network  program  line- 
ups, product  names,  and  mar- 
keting schemes,  rapacious  entre- 
preneurs sometimes  use  bugs, 
copying  machines,  or  crooked 
private  eyes. 

Whatever  the  means,  theft  of 
trade  secrets  is  generally  a  mun- 
dane, if  risky,  business.  There 
are  exceptions;  for  example,  one 
enterprising  college  chemistry 
teacher  allegedly  sent  his  stu- 
dents out  to  do  "fieldwork"  in 
corporate  laboratories  so  that  he 
could  trade  on  the  information 
he  received  from  their  reports. 

Much  can  be  learned  about  a 
society  from  observing  which 
secrets  it  chooses  to  shelter  un- 
der law.  An  industrial  country 
like  ours  relies  on  continuous 
renewal  of  its  technology. 
Hence,  our  patent  policies  have 
shown  the  tendency  of  law  in 
general  to  expand  the  concept 
of  property  so  as  to  protect 
whatever  has  a  real  market,  in- 
cluding the  gauzy  stuff  of  which 
trade  secrets  are  made. 

— Edward  Engberg 

Edward  Engberg  is  the  author  of 
The  Spy  in  the  Corporate  Structure 
and  The  Right  to  Privacy. 


HIDING  OUT 


The  "Secret  Annexe"  is  an  ideal  hiding  place.  Although  it  leans 
to  one  side  and  is  damp,  you'd  never  find  such  a  comfortable  hid- 
ing place  anywhere  in  Amsterdam,  no,  perhaps  not  even  in  the 
whole  of  Holland.  Our  little  room  looked  very  bare  at  first  with 
nothing  on  the  walls;  but  thanks  to  Daddy  who  had  brought  my 
film-star  collection  and  picture  postcards  on  beforehand,  and  with 
the  aid  of  paste  pot  and  brush,  I  have  transformed  the  walls  into 
one  gigantic  picture.  This  makes  it  look  much  more  cheerful,  and, 
when  the  Van  Daans  come,  we'll  get  some  wood  from  the  attic, 
and  make  a  few  little  cupboards  for  the  walls  and  other  odds  and 
ends  to  make  it  look  more  lively.  — Anne  Frank 

The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl,  1942 


Declassified  Greek  military  document  depicts  new  secret  weapon. 


WHAT  TESTS  TELL 

The  product  of  a  personality  inventory  typically  is  a  series  of 
verbal  or  sensory  responses  that  are  highly  subjective  in  character 
and  often  reveal  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  person  under  exam- 
ination. Let  the  questions  speak  for  themselves;  the  following  in- 
quiries or  variations  on  them  are  found  on  many  widely  used 
personality  tests: 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  activities  with  another  man  or 
boy  (asked  of  male  subjects)? 

When  you  were  a  youngster,  did  you  engage  in  petty  thievery? 

Are  you  troubled  by  the  idea  that  people  on  the  street  are  watch- 
ing you? 

Do  you  think  something  is  wrong  with  your  sex  organs? 
Do  you  think  that  Jesus  Christ  was  greater  than  Lincoln  or 
Washington? 

Once  in  a  while  do  you  think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk  about? 
Are  you  a  special  agent  of  God?  — Arthur  R,  Miller 

The  Assault  on  Privacy,  1971 


•nb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,   Washington.  D.C. 


EXCEPT  RONNY 


The  rules  of  a  secret  society  of  nine-  and  ten-year-old  girls  in  a 
certain  community  on  Long  Island  that  shall  here  be  nameless  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Do  not  tell  a  white  lie  unless  necessary. 

2.  Do  not  hurt  anyone  in  any  way. 

3.  Do  not  hit  anyone  except  Ronny. 

4.  Do  not  tell  a  black  lie. 

5.  Do  not  use  words  worse  than  "brat." 

6.  Do  not  curse  at  all. 

7.  Do  not  make  faces  except  at  Ronny. 

8.  Do  not  be  selfish. 

9.  Do  not  make  a  hog  or  a  pig  of  yourself. 

10.  Do  not  tattle  except  on  Ronny. 

11.  Do  not  steal  except  from  Ronny. 

12.  Do  not  destroy  other  people's  property,  except  Ronny's. 

13.  Do  not  be  a  sneak. 

14.  Do  not  be  grumpy  except  to  Ronny. 

15.  Do  not  answer  back  except  to  Ronny. 

Reprinted  by  permission;  ®  1954  by  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 

CANDID  CAMERA 

bartow,  Florida — Smiles  and  friendly  greetings  now  far  out- 
number scowls  and  random  left  hooks  among  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  throughout  Polk  County,  Florida. 

That's  because  their  actions  are  being  recorded  on  film,  and  if 
anyone  does  anything  to  seriously  disrupt  school  routine,  the  odds 
against  establishing  an  alibi  are  far  from  even. 

For  the  School  Board  of  Polk  County,  plagued  like  23,000  other 
systems  in  the  United  States  with  unrest,  vandalism,  and  confu- 
sion, recently  became  the  first  in  the  nation  to  install  a  new  auto- 
matic super  8  camera  security  system  to  monitor  unfavorable 
situations,  provide  positive  identification  of  troublemakers,  and 
establish  concrete  evidence  through  which  administrators  can  take 
remedial  action.     — Eastman  Kodak  Company  press  release,  1973 


Beyond  the 
Confessional 

After  a  period  of  analysis  with 
me,  a  young  woman  produced 
a  dream  in  which  she  was  go- 
ing to  see.  a  therapist  who  was 
not  me,  but,  instead,  a  woman 
I  had  recommended  in  the 
dream.  In  this  other  therapist's 
house,  she  found  a  confessional 
booth.  Across  the  room  was  a 
doorway.  She  knew  that  she 
would  have  to  go  "beyond  the 
confessional"  and  through  the 
doorway  to  find  this  woman. 
Upon  entering  the  second  room 
she  met  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
womanhood.  As  this  priestess 
clothed  her  in  a  special  cape, 
the  dreamer  suddenly  realized 
that  she  was  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  feminine. 

This  dream  suggests,  among 
other  things,  the  ambiguity  of 
secrets.  The  religious  environ- 
ment of  the  dream  offers  free- 
dom from  secrets  and  dispenses 
new  ones  as  well. 

Consider  the  confessional 
booth — a  place  where  one  comes 
to  shed  secrets,  where  one 
shares  the  darkness  of  his 
life,  receives  forgiveness,  and 
emerges  renewed.  The  confes- 
sional is  the  model  for  the  first 
stage  of  psychotherapy.  There, 
where  the  contaminating  secrets 
of  the  person  are  often  shared 
for  the  first  time,  the  effect  is 
usually  cathartic. 

C.  G.  Jung  has  written  that 
a  secret  whose  purpose  is  hid- 
ing one's  inferiority  or  human 
fallibility  is  unhealthy  and 
ought  to  be  exposed.  Such  an 
unhealthy  secret  may  be  un- 
conscious, living  as  an  auton- 
omous personality  that,  when 
triggered,  distorts  the  person's 
functioning  along  a  continuum 
of  seriousness,  ranging  from 
relatively  harmless  but  embar- 
rassing slips  of  the  tongue  to  a 
homicidal  or  suicidal  streak. 

A  less  dangerous  type  of  se- 
cret is  one  of  which  a  person  is 
aware.  As  Jung  remarked,  a 
consciously  contained  secret 
safeguards  an  individual  "from 
dissolving  in  the  featureless 
flow  of  unconscious  community 
life  and  thus  from  deadly  peril 
to  his  soul."  When  the  bearer 
of  the  secret  is  acquainted  with 
his  burden,  he  can,  taking  it  in 
small  doses,  aid  in  developing 
his  sense  of  uniqueness,  but, 
when  he  exaggerates,  it  becomes 
unhealthy.  This  exaggeration  is 
the  act  of  chronically  holding 


back.  As  Jung  points  out,  m 
usually  emotion  which  is  idj 
back,  and  hidden  feeling  crt.aii 
just  as  much  guilt  and  isols  m* 
as  an  unconscious  secret.  a»: 
tients  often  self-diagnose  atq 
tionship  problems  as  due  to  iyb 
being  a  secretive  person."  M 
Yet,  remember  that  ill 
dreamer  was  confronted  di< 
having  to  go  "beyond  the  at 
fessional,"  as  she  put  it, 
surprising  encounter  which  if 
tailed  her  receiving  a  new  se  l<r 
and  the  implication  was  th  it// 
was  crucial  to  her  fulfilln  it.: 
This  secret  involves  parti<|-. 
tion  in  a  religious  or  o  tti 
wise  special  human  commi  tyv 
where  it  is  shared  and  is  tl  at 
fore  healthy.  Man  needs  rift 
kind  of  secret  because,  lifl 
religious  sacrament,  it  p  ti- 
to  the  presence  of  somel  i£ 
beyond  itself,  some  intu  )H! 
about  the  essence  of  pei  no 
that  demands  homage  :hH 
consciousness. 

— Daniel  M.  Y  ac 

Daniel  M.  Yount;  is  an  analyst  m 
licing  in  \ew  York  City  and  itf 

Plains. 

Creatures  of  the  D  sji 

Secrets  are  energy.  The  dl 
tion  of  a  secret  is  a  ma  :ali 
operation  that  generates  p<  itm 
Children  say, "I  have  a  set  till 
and  immediately  they  are  hfl( 
center  of  attentio  Beinf  he. 
center  of  attention,  the  maj  fj«4 
ing  glass  of  concentration  ml 
larges  everyone.  A 

And  yet   the   most  fie  :lyi 
guarded  secrets,  when  reve  'A 
often  appear  trivial.  They  :ail 
to  be  like  those  deep-sea 
tures  that  glow  with  all  icJ 
of  iridescent  colors  in  the  d  thlt 
only   to   turn   ash  gray 
hauled  up  to  the  surface.  ' 
was  the  fuss  all  about?  we  sktf 
The  answer  is  that  the  real  "vd 
lies  not  in  the  secret,  b^utf 
the  act  of  keeping  it.  The  :r|i 
effort  we  make  to  shielc  iti 
secret  is  the  ceremony  thi  N 
vokes  i*s  power. 

If  secrets  are  so  often  c*l 
tially  unimportant,  why  -\M 
said  that  tho;e  who  betray  an 
bring  down  terrible  punish)  nt* 
on  themselves?  Or  are  ft 
just  fairy  tales  invented  t  in* 
flate  the  egos  of  the  mast<  <4j 
secret  societies  and  occu!  orl 
ders?  Not  always.  There  •  1 
punishment.  The  babbler  Jt* 
himself  of  the  treasure  best 
on  him  by  the  centripetal 
of  keeping  the  secret.  This  -taj 
is  spiritual,  not  material —  i<V 


hy  artist  arc  nervous  about 
ussmg  work  in  progress, 
y  understand  that  the  fruits 
he  spirit  are  like  mushrooms 
icy  grow  best  in  the  dark, 
hematicians,  physicists,  and 
a  masters  also  know  what 
lo  lower  a  problem  into  the 
ihs  of  the  half-awake  state 
come  up  with  an  answer. 
I  leads  to  the  central  para- 
of  secrets — like  seeds,  they 
creative,  and,  seedlike,  they 
*  to  exist  at  the  moment  of 
b. 

/hile  secrets  are  sacred,  they 
demonic  and  irrational,  too. 
m  age  of  reason  people  feel 
r  if  they  can  abolish  secrets 
gether.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
produced  two  great  inves- 
tors   of    secrets,  Sigmund 
jd  and  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
l  of  whom  projected  their 
rcrs  onto  mythical  heroes, 
ipus  is  very  like  Sherlock 
mes,  a  private  eye  tracking 
criminal  down  to  himself 
his  own  darkness.  Oedipus 
es  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
scientist  solves  the  riddles 
Sphinxlike  Mother  Nature; 
for  both  of  them  the  power 
ferred  by  the  revelation  of 
secret   is   a  double-edged 
rd.  Some  guilt  always  rubs 
on  the  unveiler  of  secrets, 
'ever   good   his  intentions, 
i  winning  the  kingdom  of 
ven  on  *arth  may  turn  out 
>e  a  bomb.  For  this  reason 
making  and  keeping  of  se- 
s  has  traditionally  been  en- 
ted  only  to  magi  duly  ini- 
:d  and  purified  of  selfish 
'res.  Who,  in  this  day  and 
,  is  qualified  to  be  the  sorcer- 
ather  than  his  apprentice? 

— Kenneth  Cavander 
teih  Ca\ander  is  a  writer,  di- 
>f,  and  playwright. 

dden  Peoples 

i  the  1930s,  after  three  cen- 
es  of  British  presence  in  In- 

and  one  century  of  dom- 
ice,  an  anthropological  sur- 

turned  up  a  quite  unknown 
:aste  in  a  populous  and  fa- 
ar  southern  area  of  the  coun- 

It  was  not  that  the  unfor- 
Ues  had  been  cavalierly  ig- 
tsd  by  previous  observers; 
r  creatures,  their  niche  in 

was  to  wash  the  clothes  of 
Juchables  and  they  were  so 
lean  that  they  polluted  mem- 
*of  the  higher  castes  at  sight, 
is  they  could  go  out  only  at 
i  it,  and  even  then  had  to 
id  passersby  where  possible, 
"hese  are,  let  us  hope,  the 


most  tragic  of  the  secret  peo- 
ples. But  there  are  others,  and 
their  stories  are  rarely  good 
ones.  Many  of  the  Marranos  of 
Spain,  although  superficially 
converted,  maintained  their  Ju- 
daism quite  strictly  for  centu- 
ries, living  in  dread  of  mob  ac- 
tion or  the  Inquisition,  their  very 
name  meaning  "  swine."  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Domneh,  whose  ancestors 
had  acclaimed  Sabbatai  Z'vi  as 
the  Messiah  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  kept  their  belief  stead- 
fastly and  secretly  until  1943, 
when,  with  r,o  much  else,  it 
guttered  out  in  the  Salonika 
ghetto.  The  Druses  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Anti-Lebanon  have  only 
recently  ceased  to  deny  that 
their  faith  exists,  let  alone  that 
they  practice  it.  The  Druses  be- 
lieve that  nine  hundred  years 
ago  the  apostle  Darazi  came  to 
tell  of  an  incarnation  of  Allah 
himself  in  the  mountains.  Ever 
since,  his  followers  have  main- 
tained a  malevolent,  secretive 
separation  from  their  more  or- 
thodox Moslem  neighbors,  an 
independence  now  satisfied  by  a 
grimly  utilitarian  attachment  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

But  strangest  and  most  fright- 
ening of  all.  perhaps,  was  the 
cult  of  the  goddess  Kali,  which 
was  practiced  for  centuries  by 
the  Thugs  of  northern  India,  who 
have  given  a  word  to  our  lan- 
guage. These  self-effacing  secta- 
ries robbed  and  murdered  for 
the  honor  of  their  goddess.  They 
would  usually  attach  themselves 
to  some  caravan  and  travel  with 
it  for  weeks,  working  their  way 
into  terms  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship with  their  victims;  and  then, 
on  a  chosen  night,  at  a  signal, 
the  companions  and  carousers 
would  separate  themselves  from 
the  party  around  the  fires,  and. 
with  a  literally  religious,  ritual- 
istic fervor,  drive  their  knees 
into  their  friends'  backs  and 
cast  their  garrotes  round  their 
friends'  necks. 

Many  thousands  perished  thus 
every  year,  until  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  crushed  the  sect,  over 
the  protests  of  the  more  philo- 
sophical adherents  of  religious 
liberty  among  his  colleagues.  A 
curious  story.  No  doubt,  even 
has  echoes  among  the 
world's  covens  of 
to  say  nothing  of  our 
and  secret  bands  of 
Black  September  guerrillas. 

— Timothy  Dickinson 

Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  contribut- 
ing editor  of  Harper's. 


now.  It 
modern 
witches, 
Mafiosi 


ESCAPE  TO  THE  OCCULT 

The  profession  of  magician  ...  is  one  of  the  most  perilous  and 
arduous  specializations  of  the  imagination.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  hostility  of  God  and  the  police  to  be  guarded  against;  on  the 
other  it  is  as  difficult  as  music,  as  deep  as  poetry,  as  ingenious 
as  stage-craft,  as  nervous  as  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives, 
and  as  delicate  as  the  trade  in  narcotics.  Technically  in  its  up- 
per atmospheres ...  it  is  social.  For  it  aims  to  satisfy  the  deepest 
wishes  of  the  human  heart,  which  are  rarely  individual;  and  its 
tools  are  secret  societies.  The  fear  of  death,  crypto-sexual  longings 
for  supernatural  terrors  and  beauties  and  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
plex motive  that  sends  men  to  Mahomet,  Beethoven,  or  Cagliostro, 
cannot  be  satisfied  adequately  except  by  a  church,  an  orchestra, 
or  a  freemasonry.  In  occultism  this  apparatus  must  be  secret,  for 
it  is  not  a  salvation,  but  an  escape;  an  escape  from  the  prison  of 
reality,  into  another  world,  without  birth  or  death,  outside  the  or- 
ganic flux,  with  another  rhythm  than  the  eternal  Out  and  In,  con- 
ception and  corruption,  eating  and  excretion.     — William  Bolitho 

Twelve  Against  the  Gods,  1929 


THE  FORBIDDEN  PLACE 

She  had  been  five,  old  enough  to  be  ashamed  when  the  doctors 
shook  their  heads  about  the  wrongness  inside  her.  in  the  feminine, 
secret  part.  They  had  gone  in  with  their  probes  and  needles  as  if 
the  entire  reality  of  her  body  were  concentrated  in  the  secret  evil 
inside  that  forbidden  place.  On  the  evening  that  her  father  made  the 
plans  for  her  to  appear  at  the  hospital  the  next  day.  she  had  felt 
the  hard  anger  of  the  willful  when  they  are  dealt  with  and  moved 
about  like  objects.  That  night  she  had  had  a  dream — a  nightmare — 
about  being  broken  into  like  a  looted  room,  torn  apart,  scrubbed 
clean  with  scouring  powder,  and  reassembled,  dead  but  now  accept- 
able. After  it  had  come  another  about  a  broken  flowerpot  whose 
blossom  seemed  to  be  her  own  ruined  strength.  — Hannah  Green 
/  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden,  1964 


Who  Was  That  Lady? 

I  got  excited  watching  the 
Watergate  hearings.  All  those 
mediocre  people  leading  secret 
lives,  getting  found  out,  going 
on  national  television,  making 
three-line  heads  every  morning. 

Since  I've  always  been  just  a 
mediocre  gal,  I  wanted  a  secret 
life,  too.  My  friends  were  sup- 
portive. "You  can  do  it,"  they 
said.  "You've  got  what  it  takes." 

I  decided  to  plummet  to  fame. 

First,  I  changed  apartments 
and  told  no  one  my  new  ad- 
dress. I  got  an  unlisted  phone 
and  blacked  out  the  number  on 
the  dial.  I  peeled  the  address 
labels  off  my  New  York  Mag- 
azine as  soon  as  it  arrived,  since 
I  didn't  want  my  name,  address, 
and  expiration  date  falling  into 
the  wrong  hands.  I  then  began 
to  practice  the  secret  arts  of 
equivocation,  dissimulation,  sub- 
terfuge, and  outright  lying. 

At  parties  I  no  longer  men- 
tioned people  or  places  by  name, 
referring  only  to  "a  friend  in 
retail"  or  "a  predominantly  Eng- 
lish-speaking island  northeast 
of  the  Canaries."  When  people 
asked,  "Where  are  you  from?" 
I  replied,  "Somewhere  else."  The 
answer  to  "Where  did  you  go 
to  school?"  became  "A  certain 
urban,  Ivy  League  institution." 

My  new  secret  life  began  to 
demand  an  unfailing  will  and 
supreme  sacrifices  as  well.  Once, 
at  an  elegant  dinner,  I  forgot 
myself  for  a  moment  and  talked 
intimately  with  an  incredibly 
attractive  man.  When  he  asked 
where  I  lived  and  if  he  could 
take  me  home,  I  knew  what  I 
had  to  do.  Choking  back  tears 
and  smiling  bravely,  I  said,  "I 
live  in  a  racially  mixed  area 
south  of  the  Bronx  combining 
academics,  workers,  ethnics,  and 
the  elderly."  Then,  recalling  a 
ruse  I  had  read  about  once,  I 
pointed  out  the  window  and 
cried,  "Look,  there's  a  little 
dog  chewing  that  bicycle  tire!" 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

About  that  time  I  stopped  see- 
ing people  and  also  changed 
jobs.  I  chose  a  location  in  the 
West  Village  so  that  I  could  go 
to  work  in  the  garb  of  an  Epis- 
copalian nun  without  causing  a 
stir.  Soon  I  found  the  shame- 
guilt-ecstasy    habit  exhausting, 


"COMMIT  A  CRIME  AND 
THE  WORLD  IS  MADE  OF 
GLASS." 

— Real  Clue  Crime  Comics 


and  decided  it  was  time  for  a  va- 
cation. I  left  false  clues  about 
where  I  was  going  to  foil  the 
exterminator,  the  Con  Ed  man, 
and  the  occasional  friend  who 
had  tracked  me  down  and  some- 
times stopped  by  with  chicken 
broth  and  the  Sunday  Times  to 
see  if  I  was  all  right.  I  left  The 
Last  of  the  Midwest  and  an 
Amtrak  ticket  to  Chicago  on 
the  coffee  table. 

I  cleaned  my  sneakers,  had 
my  tennis  racket  restrung,  and 
placed  them  next  to  a  Qantas 
airline  bag  in  the  hall  closet. 

At  the  last  moment  I  changed 
my  reservation  on  a  group  flight 
to  Sydney,  no  stopovers,  to  a 
round-trip  first-class  flight  to 
Malta.  I  bought  snorkeling 
equipment,  which  I  carried  home 
during  rush  hour  in  the  sub- 
way, holding  my  newspaper 
open  at  the  shipping  page, 
where  I  had  circled  the  tem- 
perature in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave, 
I  dyed  my  hair  black,  put  on 
green,  four-inch  platform  shoes, 
and,  in  a  rented  car,  I  drove 
upstate  and  spent  two  weeks  in 
a  secluded  cottage  using  the 
name  Babs  McTavish. 

In  the  fall,  I  switched  to  a 
Hare  Krishna  outfit  and  car- 
ried an  empty  one-pound  Max- 
well House  coffee  can.  Some- 
times I  made  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars on  the  way  to  work,  espe- 
cially if  I  sang  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot." 

Right  now  I'm  concentrating 
on  the  apartment,  getting  rid  of 
all  telltale  signs  that  might  re- 
veal something  about  me.  I've 
replaced  the  Delvaux  and  Ma- 
gritte  prints  and  a  painting  I 
did  myself  with  a  snowscape,  a 
port  scene,  and  a  pencil  drawing 
by  a  Dutch  master.  All  my 
books  are  stacked  in  a  closet. 
(I  daren't  throw  them  out  in 
case  someone  goes  through  my 
garbage.)  But  I've  left  out  a 
few  titles  for  decoration,  like 
the  Zip  Code  Directory  and 
Webster's  Seventh  New  Colle- 
giate Dictionary.  Sometimes,  I 
casually  leave  the  dictionary 
open  at  a  page  that  has  no  sig- 
nificance. A  favorite  is  page 
263,  which  begins  with  "ecto- 
mere"  and  ends  with  "effacer." 

The  challenge  now,  as  I  see 
it,  is  making  my  way  unde- 
tected down  Broadway  to  the 
twenty-four-hour  Greek  grocery, 
which  I  do  every  third  Tues- 
day at  2:00  A.M., 

— Glenda  Adams 
Glenda  Adams  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


Inside  Soap 


It's  no  secret  ttiat  in  February 
1974  The  Secret  Storm,  a  daily 
television  drama  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  soap  opera,  will 
be  twenty  years  old.  When  it 
began,  Aunt  Pauline — the  char- 
acter I  played — and  I  were 
twenty  years  younger.  We 
played  the  first  episode  and 
continued  playing,  several  times 
a  week,  for  seventeen  years.  We 
are  now  semiretired  and  ripe  to 
spill  a  few  secrets. 

The  use  of  the  plural  "we"  is 
not  editorial;  it  is  factual.  After 
watching  a  leading  character — 
especially  on  a  daily  series — for 
a  number  of  years,  the  viewers 
come  to  believe  the  performer 
is  actually  the  person  portrayed. 
All  greetings,  remarks,  or  griev- 
ances are  addressed  to  the  char- 
acter, not  the  performer.  If  the 
viewer  has  been  made  privy  to 
something  in  the  drama  that  your 
character  doesn't  know,  you  will 
be  called,  wired,  written  to,  or 
accosted  in  the  street  by  some 
wild-eyed  fan  who  will  warn 
you  of  the  coming  catastrophe 
or  infidelity.  In  a  store,  on  a 
bus,  in  a  restaurant,  or  some- 
times on  your  own  doorstep, 
people  will  feel  free  to  speak 
to  you,  often  with  alarming  in- 
timacy (the  afternoon  plots  are 
sex-oriented  and  extremely  spe- 
cific). Since  you  spend  a  half 
hour  in  their  homes  nearly  every 
day  airing  the  lurid  details  of 
your  endless  involvements,  they 
feel  free  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion, adding  a  few  choice  expe- 
riences of  their  own. 

The  Secret  Storm  was  not  the 
show's  original  title.  Until  just 
before  its  premiere,  the  serial 
was  known  as  The  Storm  Within. 
Film  titles  were  made  and  pro- 
motions prepared.  The  sponsors 
were  apprehensive  but  game 
(the  chronic  state  of  sponsors) 
until  some  ambitious  beaver 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts being  advertised  was  a  well- 
known  stomach-distress  remedy 
dedicated  to  stopping,  not  start- 
ing, the  storm  within.  The  title 
was  hastily  changed  to  The  Se- 
cret Storm.  Heads  were  shaken 
but  none  rolled. 


Arabs  attribute  the  camel's  ex- 
pression of  sublime  supercilious- 
ness to  the  fact  that  he  alone 
knows  the  hundredth  name  of 
Allah.  Man,  according  to  Islamic 
tradition,  knows  but  ninety-nine. 
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The  story  line — the  lifebli 
of  the  daily  drama — is  pla; 
out  at   minimum   speed  u 
maximum  suspense.   It  is 
secret.  Rival  shows  have  a  hs 
of  copying  story  lines  that 
rating-grabbers  (now  you.kn 
why  they  are  so  much  alik 
During  the  first  year  the  p 
formers  on  The  Secret  Sto 
were  told  the  story  line  well 
advance  to  help  them  sust 
their   characterization  throi 
the  morass  of  complications  a, 
the  frequent  change  of  writej 
(Incidentally,  television  writ] 
get  used  up  and  thrown  aw| 
like    Kleenex.)    It    was  he 
ful  to  know  what  was  going 
happen  to  you,  even  if  y 
didn't  know  who  was  going 
write  it.  This  crutch  was  yank 
when  a  young  actor,  desperati 
trying  to  give  an  impressive  J 
terview  to  a  national  magazii 
blew  the  plot  for  the  whole  fi 
year.  Actor  and  story  line  we 
replaced. 

The  contracts  for  daily  T 
performers  are  drawn  to  he; 
them  captive  for  as  many  yes 
as  can  be  scared  out  of  thei^ 
but  the  producer  can  drop  t: 
actor  every  thirteen  weeks.  T 
performer  doesn't  have  t 
same  option  except  when  t  i 
contract  runs  out,  and  he  or  si] 
is  asked  to  renew.  Producers  a 
never  very  comfortable  with  tls 
performer  in  the  driver's  stu 
so  they  resort  to  "psychology 
— sign  or  die.  In  every  soap  o' 
era  there  are  those  moments  ' 
suspense  when  a  character  fac; 
possible  extinction.  If  the  ne 
contract  is  signed  without  t< 
many  actor  demands,  the  cha 
acter  is  miraculously  save. 
Otherwise — sudden  death.  The 
have  been  costly  mistakes.  Som' 
times  the  popularity  of  the  dji 
ceased  has  been  misjudge 
Floods  of  mail,  phone  call 
telegrams,  even  picket  lines  pr< 
test  the  action.  If  the  charactt 
isn't  too  dead  there  might  be 
resurrection,  but  that  can't  hai 
pen  often.  These  days  more  cat 
tion  is  used.  You  are  sent  awa, 
somewhere  until  you  regai 
your  senses  or  lose  your  dollar!,] 
Secrets!  We've  taken  up  & 
this  space  and  only  covered  th 
first  few  months!  There  ar 
many  more,  but  Aunt  Paulin 
and  I  must  go  and  watch  Th 
Secret  Storm .  — Haila  Stoddan 
In  addition  to  her  acting  career.  Hail 
Stoddard  has  produced  A  Thurbe 
Carnival,  The  Birthday  Party,  an, 
The  Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac.  Sh 
is  currently  adapting  a  new  Thurbt 
revue  for  the  stage. 

WRAPAROUND  CONTINUES  ON  PAGE  9: 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


^  n  editor's  lol  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Each  day  our  in  hox  fills  up  with 
strangely  moving  love  stories,  poems 
hy  crippled  orphans,  and  collections 
of  humorous  traffic  signs. 

W  e  were,  therefore,  a  hit  skeptical 
when,  ahout  a  year  ago,  a  colleague 
sent  along  an  unsolicited  manuscript 
with  the  note,  '"I  know  you  don't  like 
nature  stories.  Neither  do  I,  hut  this 
is  like  nothing  I've  ever  seen."  Skep- 
tical, that  is,  until  we  began  reading 
Annie  Dillard's  essay,  and  decided 
we  could  learn  to  like,  even  love,  na- 
ture pieces.  "Monster  in  a  Ma.-on 
Jar"'  was  promptly  bought  and  pub- 
lished in  Harper  s  August  1973  issue. 

We  were  not  the  only  convert; 
when  Larry  Freundlich,  the  editor 
in  chief  of  Harper's  Magazine  Press, 
learned  the  piece  was  a  chapter  from 
a  book  in  progress,  he  asked  Mrs. 
Dillard  for  what  she  had  written  so 
far,  and  then  contracted  to  publish 
the  book.  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek 
was  then  submitted  to  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club,  and  was  chosen  as 
its  main  selection  for  April.  We  are 
proud  to  be  publishing  a  third  ex- 
cerpt I  page  39  I ,  which  we  feel  is 
the  best  yet.  I  The  second,  '"Heaven 
and  Earth  in  Jest,"  appeared  in  our 
October  1973  issue.) 

As  Pilgrim  is  not  an  ordinary  na- 
ture book,  we  asked  Mrs.  Dillard. 
now  a  Harper's  contributing  editor, 
to  describe  it  for  us. 

"Pilgrim  is  really  a  book  of  theol- 
ogy. It's  the  result  of  one  year's  walk- 
ing around  and  thinking  about  what 
kind  of  god  gave  us  this  kind  of 
world.  I  decided  it  must  have  been 
a  very  carefree,  exuberant  one,  say- 
ing, 'Here,  have  a  tulip!  Have  a 
beetle!  Have  another  beetle!'  ' 

All  well  and  good.  But,  as  Mrs. 
Dillard's  friends  asked  her,  where  did 
she  find  the  time?  After  all,  wasn't 
she,  uh,  a  housewife? 

"I  don't  do  housework,"  she  said" 
flatly.  "Life  is  too  short,  and  I'm  too 
much  of  a  Puritan.  If  you  want  to 
take  a  y  ear  to  write  a  book,  you  have 
to  take  that  year,  or  the  year  will  take 
you  by  the  hair  and  pull  you  toward 


the  grave.  Let  the  grass  die.  I  let  al- 
most all  of  my  indoor  plants  die  from 
neglect  while  I  was  writing  the  book. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  live. 
You  can  take  your  choice.  You  can 
keep  a  tidy  house,  and  when  St. 
Peter  asks  you  what  you  did  with 
your  life,  you  can  say,  I  kept  a  tidy 
house,  I  made  my  own  cheese  balls." 

If  Annie  Dillard  does  not  write  or 
talk  like  an  ordinary  nature  writer, 
she  doesn't  look  like  one,  either.  We 
can  report  that,  far  from  being  a  tiny 
old  lady  in  berry-stained  tweeds  and 
tennis  shoes,  she  is  a  snappy  twenty- 
eight-year-old  with  long  platinum 
blonde  hair  and  a  penchant  for  danc- 
ing the  Charleston.  And,  having  shak- 
en hands  with  her,  we  can  say  that 
her  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

WJtuds  Ierkel,  whose  interviews 
with  a  policeman  and  an  ex-police- 
man begin  on  page  62,  has  often 
found  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  law.  In  the  heyday  of  radio  soap 
operas,  he  was  shot,  electrocuted,  or 
sent  up  the  river  with  grim  regular- 
ity. Since  then,  he  has  been  a  script- 
writer, author  {Giants  of  Jazz),  and 
a  Chicago  disc  jockey  and  talk-show 
host,  but  he  is,  of  course,  best  know  n 
for  conducting  the  extraordinary  in- 
terviews that  make  up  Division  Street: 
America,  Hard  Times,  and  his  newest 
book,  W orking.  We  decided  to  let 
him  answer  some  questions  for  a 
change. 

Why  did  you  write  a  book  called 
Working?  What  sort  of  people  did 
you  talk  to? 

'"Well,  sex  and  work  are  the  two 
things  that  have  the  most  impact  on 
man — Liebe  und  Arbeit,  you  know? 
And  today  we  keep  hearing  about 
the  dissatisfaction  of  man  with  his 
work — not  the  wages  or  hours,  but 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  I  talked 
to  a  switchboard  operator.  She's 
working  in  the  communications  field, 
you  see,  but  she  doesn't  know  the 
name  of  the  girl  sitting  next  to  her. 
I  talked  to  Pauline  Kael.  She  says 
you  never  see  people  working  in 


films,  there'.-  no  interest  in  showing 
what  people  do  for  a  living.  Mosl 
people's  work  has  no  connection  witl 
any   kind   of   meaning,   with  life 
There's  no  longer  the  idea  of  a  call 
ing — work  is  just  something  you  dc 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  then  you  gc 
and  do  something  else.  Many  of  thfl 
men  I  talked  to  called  themselves  maj 
chines,  robots,  mules.  It's  incredibltj 
how  these  men  even  survive  the  day. 
So  I  wanted  to  give  these  people  3 
chance  to  talk,  because  more  articu- 
late people  have  their  own  forums.' 

Wlwt  sort  of  people  were  satisfied 
with  their  work? 

"I've  got  a  stonemason.  Now,  he 
sees  his  work  in  front  of  him  every 
day.  He  knows  that  wall  will  be, 
there  after  he's  gone — maybe  one| 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  lost  every  hun4 
dred  years.  Now,  that's  as  close  to? 
immortality  as  you  can  get.  He  car 
say,  'That's  my  wall.'  The  fireman 
saving  people's  lives,  he  can  say 
'It  shows  something  I  did  on  this 
earth.'  People  need  to  have  something 
to  point  to.  I  guess  you  could  say  it's 
a  book  about  immortality." 

You've  interviewed  a  lot  of  police 
men.  Have  you  ever  had  any  troubh 
with  a  cop? 

"In  '68,  the  time  of  the  riots  atj 

the  Democratic  Convention,  I  was  ir 

a  hotel  lobby  with  some  other  peo 

pie,  hiding  from  the  tear  gas.  Tw( 

girls  and  a  boy  came  up  to  us  anc 

offered  to  drive  us  out  of  there.  Wt, 

go  out,  get  in  the  car,  and  five  cops 

try  to  stop  us.  The  kid  starts  to  yell 

about    how    his    First  Amendment 

rights  are  being  violated.  I  said,  'Cul 

that  out.  This  is  no  time  for  Tha 

Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.'  One  of  the 

cops  said, 'Hey,  that's  Studs.' He  rec> 

ognized  me  from  a  TV  show  I  used  tc 

do,  though  that  was  about  twenty 

years  before.  He  says,  'This  night  is  a 

lot  better  than  last.  Last  night  we  had 

hitters,  tonight  we  got  pitchers.'  Here 

was  this  kid  who'd  seen  me  on  TV 

twenty  years  ago,  and  now  he  wa|j 

proud  that  they  were  just  throwing 

tear  gas  at  people,  not  hitting  then  | 

over  the  head  with  clubs."  — R.  K 
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THE  HELPING  HAND  BEHIND  POOD  PRICES 

How  the  federal  government  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of  eating 
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LAST  AUGUST  THE  WHOLESALE  in- 
dex of  food  and  feed  prices 
jumped  almost  20  percent  from  its 
mid-July  reading.  This  was  a  record 
gain  that  prompted  the  anguished 
outcry  from  every  American  con- 
sumer, "Something  must  be  done!" 
And,  quite  naturally,  all  eyes  turned 
to  the  federal  government. 

This  response  is  rather  amusing 
and  sad,  for,  compared  to  other  com- 
modity prices,  food  prices  have  been 
artificially  high  for  many  years  now 
— because  of  the  government.  No 
conspiracy  is  involved.  What  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  doing  at  the  behest 
of  the  farm  bloc  has  been  wide  open, 
for  everyone  to  see.  Nonetheless,  the 
scandal  has  surfaced  only  in  econom- 
ics textbooks.  The  public  has  re- 
mained largely  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  government's  Helping  Hand 
has  replaced  the  market's  Invisible 
Hand  and  kept  food  prices  high. 

Indeed,  the  government  first  ex- 
tended its  Helping  Hand  a  long  time 
ago,  and  through  the  agency  of  a 
most  unlikely  politician. 


I^VERYBODY  SEEMS  TO  ASSUME  that 
^Herbert  Hoover  was  an  advocate 
of  laissez-faire  capitalism  who  let  the 
nation  slip  into  its  darkest  hour  with- 


out any  attempt  at  government  inter- 
vention. The  truth  is  that  he  believed 
in  socialism  for  the  rich  and  capital- 
ism for  the  poor.  All  through  the 
Twenties,  the  future  President  was  a 
persistent  advocate  of  a  government/ 
business  partnership  to  "stabilize"* 
industry  and  agriculture.  When  the 
Depression  arrived  during  Hoover's 
Presidency,  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
he  had  set  up  during  World  War  I 
under  the  Wilson  administration  was 
ready  to  take  action.  Its  first  big  op- 
eration was  to  cartelize  wheat  farm- 
ers into  cooperative  marketing 
units  in  order  to  withhold  quantities 
of  wheat,  thereby  raising  prices.  This, 
however,  didn't  work  too  well.  Wheat 
farmers  could  not  be  effectively  per- 
suaded to  refrain  voluntarily  from 
producing  more  wheat.  Hence,  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  was 
set  up  with  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing enough  wheat  to  prevent  its  price 
from  falling.  It  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain prices,  though,  when  economic 
forces  are  pushing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  they  certainly  were  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression.  The  Farm 
Board  had  an  appropriation  of  only 
$500  million.  With  so  small  a  sum,  it 
could  not  very  well  stabilize  prices 

*This  is  a  euphemism  for  cartelizing. 


of  the  three  major  commodities  i 
the  program — wheat,  cotton,  a 
wool — and  it  soon  ran  out  of  mom 
The  idiocy  of  trying  to  raise  pri( 
during  a  deflationary  recession  is  i 
vious.  The  cost  to  the  nation  mi 
sured  in  wasted  resources  and  ad 
tional  unemployment  far  exceeds  t 
cost  of  fostering  monopolies  in  ag 
culture. 

Nevertheless,  the  governmen 
Helping  Hand  was  not  to  be  retra 
ed.  The  New  Deal  gave  us  a  full  pj 
oply  of  agricultural  programs  wn<? 
design  set  the  stage  for  high  fo 
budgets  for  the  next  four  decad< 
right  up  to  the  present. 

Keeping  those  prices  I 

IN  THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  DAYS 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  a  pletho 
of  assorted  programs  was  legislat< 
to  cover  every  aspect  of  Americ. 
economic  life.  One  of  the  most  pe 
vasive  and — at  least  in  hindsight- 
detrimental  facets  of  this  hasty  le 
islation  involved  the  agricultural  se 
tor.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  A 

Roger  Le  Roy  Miller  is  professor  of  econoi 
ics  at  The  University  of  Washington  ai 
author  of  fifteen  books.  His  latest  is  T 
Economics  of  Energy:  What  Went  Wron| 


933  replaced  the  Farm  Board 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
i  itration  ( AAA  ) .  The  chief  meth- 
ot  achieving  its  stated  goal  of 
ing  up  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
was  control  of  farm  production. 
iom  its  very  beginning,  the  pro- 
is  of  the  AAA  were  at  the  center 
andals.  One,  which  became  no- 
us as  "The  Murder  of  Six  Mil- 
Little  Pigs,"  had  begun  with  a 
3y  that  showed  young  pigs  to  be 
:mely  numerous;  in  the  near  fu- 
i  there  would  be  large  supplies  of 
and  prices  would  go  plummet- 
So  the  government's  Farm  Bu- 
,  along  with  the  privately  spon- 
d  National  Corn  Hog  Committee 
Farmers  Union,  all  recommended 
six  million  piglets  be  killed, 
y  were;  the  baby  pork  was  bought 
Jie  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor- 
ition.  At  the  same  time,  the  AAA 
farmers  to  plow  under  11  million 
s  of  cotton. 

inally,  the  public  had  had  enough 
uch  outrages;  in  1936  the  AAA 
e  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
re  the  agency  was  declared  un- 
istitutional.  Undaunted,  Roosevelt 
the  AAA  of  1938  approved  by 
atening   to   pack  the  Supreme 
rt  with  his  ideological  cronies, 
i  second  AAA  was  essentially  a 
•e  flexible  version  of  the  previous 
L  involving  but  not  limited  to: 
-conservation  programs,  produc- 
i  allotments,  Commodity  Credit 
poration  nonrecourse  loans  I  loans 
t  could  not  be  collected  on  I ,  pay- 
its  to  farmers  who  kept  their  pro- 
tion  within  quotas,  and  federal 
chase  of  so-called  surpluses.  The 
jor  aspect,  and  the  one  most  im- 
tant  for  understanding  how  the 
!  ernnient   has   kept   food  prices 
h.  involves  price  supports.  Since 
1930s,  there  have  been  price  sup- 
Is  for  such  items  as  wheat,  feed 
ins.  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts, 
beans,  dairy  products,  and  sugar. 


Price  supports 


price-support  system  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  name  implies.  In 
e  way  or  another,  the  government 
lilizes,  or  fixes,  the  price  of  an 
ricultural  product.  In  particular,  a 
ice  support  fixes  the  price  above 
it  which  would  obtain  without  gov- 
unent  intervention:  it  sets  a  high 
ice.  Such  supports  produce  two  con- 
iry  effects:  on  the  one  hand,  con- 


If  you  can't  find  this  record,  Harold  Pool  has  it  for  $5.98  plus  35c 
postage  at  the  Lynchburg  Drug  Store,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352. 


JACK  DANIEL'S  SILVER  CORNET  BAND 
reached  its  peak  in  1894.  Thanks  to  Paramount 
Records,  you  can  still  hear  their  music  today. 

Jack  Daniel  started  the  group  to  sell  whiskey 
at  saloon  openings  and  political  rallies.  Today, 
we've  dusted  off  some  of  their  old-time  sheet 
music  and  carefully  recreated  a  sound  that  hasn't 
been  heard  for  75  years.  (Finding  these  old-style 
mellow  conical  horns  took  us  from  an  antique 
dealer's  attic  in  Nevada  clear  to  Paris,  France.) 
The  result  is  a  Paramount 
Records  album  that's  available 
wherever  good  records  are 
sold.  If  the  music  inspires  a 
sip  of  Jack  Daniel's,  don't  be 
surprised.  That's  just  what 
Mr.  Jack  intended  it  to  do. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  only  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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. . .  just  look  at  her  smile! 


When  Su  May  first  came  to  a  CCF 
Home,  the  other  children  called  her 
"Girl- who- will-not-laugh." 

And  there  was  a  reason  for  her  sad- 
ness. Her  parents  were  dead,  her  rela- 
tives didn't  want  her.  It  seemed  that  no 
one  in  the  world  loved  her. 

So  why  the  big  smile?  Well,  Su  May 
discovered  someone  did  love  her.  She 
lived  in  a  pretty  cottage  along  with  her 
new  "brothers  and  sisters" — and  received 
loving  care  from  a  housemother,  espe- 
cially trained  for  the  difficult  task  of  be- 
ing a  mother  to  youngsters  like  Su  May. 

And  just  look  at  her  smile.  She  didn't 
have  a  worry  in  the  world  when  this  pic- 
ture was  taken — but  we  did.  Because, 
you  see,  we  must  find  sponsors  for  chil- 
dren like  Su  May.  A  sponsor  who  will 
help  provide  food,  clothing,  education 
— and  love. 

And  Su  May  is  only  one  heartbreaking 
case  out  of  thousands  .  .  .  boys  and  girls 
who  are  neglected,  unwanted,  starving. 


unloved.  Our  workers  overseas  have  a 
staggering  number  of  children  desper- 
ately waiting  for  help — but  they  will  have 
to  survive  the  best  they  can  until  we  find 
sponsors  for  them. 

How  about  you?  Will  you  sponsor  a 
child  like  Su  May?  The  cost  is  only  $12 
a  month. 

Please  fill  out  the  sponsor  application 
— you  can  indicate  your  preference,  or 
let  us  assign  you  a  child  from  our  emer- 
gency list. 

Then,  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will 
receive  a  photograph  of  your  child,  and 
a  personal  history.  Your  child  will  write 
to  you,  and  you  will  receive  the  original 
and  an  English  translation,  direct  from 
overseas. 

Won't  you  share  your  blessings — and 
your  love — with  a  needy  child? 

Countries  of  greatest  need  this  month : 
India,  Brazil,  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Guatemala. 


□  girl  in  Name. 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy 
(Country)   

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me 
most.  I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose 
first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture. 


Address- 

City  

State  


.Zip. 


I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax 
deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7.  Hp  842„ 


THE  HELPING  HAND  I 

sumers   react   to    relatively  hm 
prices  by  buying  less  of  a  good  I 
they  do  at  lower  prices;  producer! 
the  other  hand,  react  in  the  oppfl 
direction  by  producing  more  bee 
at  relatively  higher  prices  it  is 
profitable  to  do  so.  What  resu 
just  what  you  would  expect— 
plus.  Without  government  inte 
tion,  this  surplus  could  not  exis 
very  long ,  for  farmers  would  ultir 
ly  be  forced  to  accept  a  lower  pri 
get  rid  of  their  huge  inventories 

With  the  program  set  up  by 
1938  AAA,  however,  farmers  ha 
had  to  sell  their  products  at  a 
lower  than  that  supported  by  the 
eminent,  for  the  government  al 
them  to  sell  any  "surpluses"  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a 
government-supported  price.  (Tl 
sometimes  called  parity,  or  a 
price. )  In  principle,  the  CCC  n 
ly  "loans"  each  farmer  the  suj 
price  for  each  bushel  the  farmer 
the  CCC.  The  loan,  however, 
nonrecourse  one:  that  is,  the 
can  never  ask  the  farmer  for 
money  back. 

If  a   price  support  is  set  i 
enough,  there  will  eventually  b( 
immense  quantity  of  surplus  w^ 
and  corn  and  other  supported  d 
modities  lying  around.  That's; 
actly  what  happened.  World 
II  and  after  saw  large  foreign! 
mands  for  our  agricultural  prodi) 
thus  forestalling  any  surpluses, 
by  the  mid-1950s  the  Coraraoj 
Credit  Corporation  began  to  st3 
pile  larger  and  larger  inventoried 
the  "surplus"  farm  products  it 
purchased.  In  1952,  the  CCC 
purchased  $1.3  billion  of  agricul^ 
commodities.  In  1955,  the  nun} 
had  risen  to  $6.7  billion,  and; 
1959,  $8  billion.  When  KenrJ 
came  into  office,  one  of  his  first  | 
jor  steps  in  changing  farm  poj 
was  to  raise  price  supports.  This  m 
urally  increased  the  surpluses,  1 
real  and  potential,  and  the  Kenn 
administration  was  forced  to  ir| 
tute  some  fairly  drastic  measure: ! 
reduce  the  amount  of  production  u 
each  farmer  was  allowed.  To  3 
end,  even  before  Kennedy,  a 
bank  had  been  created.  Through 
institution  the  government  paid  fa 
ers  not  to  use  land  for  product: 
More  and  more,  farmers  were  for 
to  put  part  of  their  land  in  the 
bank  (sometimes  called  a  land-c 
servation  program )  in  order  to  bf 
fit  from  price  supports. 


Life  mask  taken  60  days  before  Lincoln's  death.  The  hand  was  cast  in  1860.  From  the  collection  of  Clarence  Hay 
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The  pain  arid  exaltation  ...  the  wit  and 
wisdom  .  .  .  the  doubts  and  the 
monumental  courage — every  important 
word  he  ever  wrote  or  uttered  .  .  . 
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oday  a  century  of  legend  blurs  our  image  of  Lincoln  the  man,  but  the  human 
Lincoln  now  speaks  to  us  clearly  in  these  nine  handsome  volumes  containing 
0  private  and  public  papers,  half  of  them  never  before  in  print, 
.'ollected,  indexed  and  richly  annotated  by  a  team  of  our  foremost  Lincoln 
Mars,  headed  by  Dr.  Roy  P.  Basler  of  The  Library  of  Congress,  the  set  was 
fears  in  preparation.  It  carries  a  Publisher's  List  Price  of  $115.  But,  in  observ- 
e  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  The  History  Book  Club  offers  it  to  you  with  trial 
■nbership  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  just  $5.95.  The  Club  consistently  offers 
permanent  editions  of  the  most  important  and  readable  works  in  history  and 
rid  affairs,  always  at  dramatic  savings.  (Last  year,  members  enjoyed  savings  of 
t  50%  on  the  books  they  chose  to  take.) 

Vith  your  Lincoln  set,  choose  your  first  membership  book  from  those  listed 
ow  at  reduced  Member's  Prices.  You  must  be  delighted  with  all  books  or  return 
m  within  two  weeks,  thus  cancelling  your  membership.  Please  note:  This  special 
jr  will  not  be  repeated  for  at  least  a  year.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

START  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS 

(First  price  is  Publisher's  List;  boldface  shows  Member's  Price.) 
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AMERICAN  CONSCIENCE:  The 
ima  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates 

Saul  Sigelschiffer.  $12.95/$8.95 

I.  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  REVO- 
riONS,  1808-26  By  John  Lynch.  The 
•  of  Bolivar  and  South  and  Central 
lerican  liberation.  $15.00/$9.95 
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ty  behind  the  mythic  slayer  of  the 
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*.  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  WAR: 
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■8.  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE:  An  In- 
nate Biography  By  Vincent  Cronin. 
rawing  on  newly  discovered  source 
aterial,  a  quite  surprising  picture  of 
apoleon  the  man.  $12.50/58.50 


205.  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN:  Her  Life 
and  Letters  By  Justin  G.  and  Linda  L. 
Turner.  $15.00/$9.95 

856.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  DAY  BY  DAY:  An 
Almanac,  1861-65  By  E.  B.  Long  with 
Barbara  Long.  Forward  by  Bruce  Cat- 
ton.  $17.50/$10.95 


277.  FROM  APE  TO  ADAM:  The  Search 
for  the  Ancestry  of  Man  By  Herbert 
Wendt.  $15.00/$10.9S 


308.  LIVINGSTONE  By  Tim  Jeal.  The 
great  African  explorer  was  not  the 
saint  invented  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 
and  the  N  Y.  Herald.  $10.00/$7.75 


304.  EAST  ASIA  by  John  K.  Fairbank, 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer  and  Albert  M. 
Craig.  The  past  and  present  of  China, 
Japan,  Vietnam  and  Korea  —  by  our 
foremost  authorities.      $20.00/$! 2.75 


286.   CROMWELL:   The   Lord  Protector 

By  Antonia  Fraser.  A  fresh  look  at  the 
controversial  strong-man  who  whipped 
medieval  England  into  the  modern 
world.  $12.50/$8.75 
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One  thing  that's  clear  is  that  farm- 
ers aren't  stupid.  When  asked  to 
put  part  of  their  land  in  the  soil  bank, 
they  simply  and  sensibly  retired  the 
worst,  most  unproductive  part  of 
their  land  and  applied  more  fertilizer 
and  seed  to  the  remaining  land.  This 
stratagem  had  an  astounding  result: 
at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated  was  reduced  by  30 
percent,  overall  output  increased  by 
17  percent.  The  moral  of  this  story 
is  that  when  the  incentive  is  there, 
farmers,  like  anybody  else,  will  re- 
spond accordingly. 

All  during  this  time,  up  to  the 
present  day,  price  supports  have 
benefited  a  certain  group  of  farmers. 
They  certainly  haven't  benefited  the 
American  consumer. 


Who  profits? 


PRICE  supports  were  initially  in- 
stituted to  keep  the  incomes  of 
poor  farmers  higher  than  they  would 
be  otherwise.  Farmers  were  to  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  "decent"  living, 
which  is  what  generates  the  notion 
of  a  "fair"  or  parity  price.  But  think 
about  it  for  a  moment:  the  income  a 
farmer  receives  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  his  produc- 
tion. Even  when  there  are  price  sup- 
ports, if  he  is  producing  very  lit- 
tle, he  will  benefit  only  marginally. 
It  is,  rather,  the  very  large  produc- 
ing farmers  who  benefit  the  most 
from  price  supports.  The  subsidy — 
the  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment's support  price  and  the  unre- 
stricted market-clearing  price,  the 
highest  price  at  which  all  of  a  com- 
modity will  be  bought — becomes  di- 
rectly proportional  to  a  farmer's  pro- 
duction. Since  we  usually  do  not  find 
poor  farmers  producing  a  lot,  we 
would  expect  that  the  distribution  of 
benefits  from  the  price- support  pro- 
gram would  mirror  the  distribution 
of  the  income  of  farmers.  And  that's 
exactly  what  it  does.  The  richest  7 
percent  of  farms  in  1969  received 
42.3  percent  of  the  benefits  of  price 
support,  while  over  40  percent  of  the 
farms  (which  individually  had  sales 
of  less  than  $2,500)  received  only 
4.2  percent  of  the  benefits.  Some 
companies  have  been  big  money- 
makers thanks  to  the  price -support 
program.  For  example,  in  1970  the 
California-based  J.G.  Boswell  Com- 
pany and  GifFen,  Inc.,  obtained  over 
$4  million  each  in  government  pay- 


ments. And  although  Congress  has 
recently  attempted  to  correct  such 
fiascos  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
payments  to  each  individual  farmer, 
the  big  money-makers  have  merely 
split  up  their  holdings  so  as  to  nulli- 
fy the  effects  of  this  legislation. 


Who  pays? 


Tihe  farm  program  imposes  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  costs.  For 
one,  taxpayers  are  the  source  of  all 
of  the  direct  payments  made  by  the 
government  to  farmers.  Additionally, 
consumers  pay  even  more  to  farmers 
through  the  higher  prices  that  result 
from  restrictions  on  acreage  and 
from  price  supports.  Both  "costs"  are 
essentially  transfers  and  are  only  part 
of  the  whole  cost.  But  a  third  cost  is 
more  comprehensive:  because  acre- 
age-restriction schemes  induce  a  more 
intensive  use  of  the  land,  each  acre 
of  crops  grown  uses  more  resources 
— men,  machines,  fertilizer — than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  This 
overuse  of  such  resources  raises  the 
price  of  other  goods  that  compete 
with  the  agricultural  sector  for  the 
same  production  inputs. 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
government-fostered  production  that 
serves  no  consumer  end  is  a  huge 
waste.  It  is  idiotic  to  have  farmers 
produce  crops  that  are  then  stored 
for  long  periods  of  time  with  no 
foreseeable  use.  This  is  worse  than 
a  direct  transfer  to  farmers  because 
resources  are  consumed  to  produce 
these  crops  that  are  put  into  "sur- 
plus." Today,  there  is  little  talk  of 
surpluses  because  the  market  price 
has  risen  higher  than  the  govern- 
ment-supported parity  price.  As  one 
might  expect,  however,  a  new  pro- 
gram has  already  been  passed  to  keep 
farming  incomes  up,  because  today 
they  are  at  last  what  they  "should" 
be,  according  to  the  farm  bloc. 

Until  recently,  the  total  cost  to  the 
nonfarm  sector  for  our  agricultural- 
support  program  has  been  about  $10 
billion  a  year — not  an  insignificant 
sum,  being  approximately  equal  to 
the  cost  of  all  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal welfare  programs  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  measure  the  farm  pro- 
gram against  what  most  of  us  con- 
sider it  should  be  doing — helping 
poor  farmers  and  consumers  as  a 
whole* — it  has  been  a  dismal  fail- 

*  Two  goals  that  are,  of  course,  irreconcil- 
able. 


ure.  But  so,  too,  have  been  most  g( 
ernment  programs  that  are  design 
to  help  the  poor;  they  generally  e  ! 
up  further  enriching  the  rich—  I 
irony  that  should  surprise  no  oi  I 
The  poor  are  badly  organized  a  | 
lack  the  resources  that  are  availal  i 
to  the  rich — otherwise,  they  woi 
be  rich  themselves.  That  one  gro  y 
would  transfer  income  away  from! 
self  is  imaginable  only  by  acadeil 
cians,  most  of  whom,  of  course,  woi  I 
receive  large  benefits  from  many  1 
the  redistributions  they  propose. 

But,  returning  to   price -suppil 
programs:  for  those  who  think  tl 
corporate  farmers  should  be  the  si 
ject  of  government  charity,  the  pif 
gram  has  been  a  smashing  succesJ 


Milking  the  pub 


Milk  has    received  extensir 
price  supports  since  the  days  |! 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Befcjf 
then,  farmers  attempted  by  means  I 
their  cooperatives  to  bargain  fortg 
two-price  system  in  which  milk  thl 
was  to  be  resold  as  fresh  milk  wo  J 
fetch  a  higher  price  from  dealt 
than  milk  that  would  be  resold  m 
manufacturing  cheese,  butter,  a|j 
yogurt.  But  without  monopoly  powjl 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impJ 
sible,  to  maintain  price  differenqj 
for  milk  other  than  those  accoui 
ed  for  by  differences  in  products 
costs.    Dairy    farmers  occasiona 
were  moved  to  violence  and  to  usii 
milk  strikes  in  order  to  maintain  t 
two-price  system   they  wanted  fj 
their  benefit  (certainly  not  ours 
But   without  government  suppor 
such  two-price  systems  were  unstab  i 
Since  farmers  were  unable  to  mail 
tain  monopoly  pricing,  they  decric* 
the  market  for  milk  as  being  e 
tremely  "unorderly."  Milk-price  i 
stability,  caused  by  farmers'  effoiJ 
to  maintain  discriminatory  priciilj 
for  their  output,  was  deemed  social 
undesirable,  and  therefore  the  coi[ 
petition  that  caused  this  was  to  1 
eliminated.  But  since  such  a  larj' 
number  of  producers  were  involve1 
it  was  impossible  to  eliminate  coi! 
petition  among  them  without  go 
ernment  support. 

They  got  what  they  wanted  in  tl 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193 
which  provided,  among  other  thing 
for  federal  controls  over  the  markt 
ing  of  fluid  milk.  The  AAA  still  i 
lows  producers  of  milk  resold  as  fre; 
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nilk  to  the  public  to  force  market- 
ing controls  upon  dairies  and  bot- 
tlers. The  federal  government  con- 
trols over  60  percent  of  today  s  milk 
markets,  and  states  control  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rest.  The  result  is  higher 
prices  for  the  milk  you  drink. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  dis- 
interested bystander  that  federal  mar- 
keting controls  on  milk  have  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  milk 
producers,  not  the  public  at  large, 
since  consumers  lose  out  by  having 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  this  item 
of  their  food  budget.  But  certainly 
the  government  has  not  been  disin- 
terested. In  a  1962  Federal  Milk  Or- 
der Study  Committee  Report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  jus- 
tification for  the  milk-control  leg- 
islation was  given.  It  was  needed  "to 
promote  orderly  marketing  conditions 
for  farmers  specialized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fluid  milk."'  If  one  reads 
the  report  very  carefully,  though, 
the  true  reason  behind  federal  con- 
trols is  found  in  a  small  note:  "Price 
classification  [high  price  for  fluid 
milk;  low  price  for  manufactured 
milk  products]  was  designed  primar- 
ily to  obtain  higher  returns  for  pro- 
ducers," that  is,  to  protect  producers 


from  the  "greed"  of  consumers  like 
you  and  me  who  prefer  to  pay  low 
prices  for  fresh  milk. 

The  effect  of  federal  tinkering  in 
the  milk  market  has  been  to  help  out 
fluid-milk  market  producers,  who  get 
higher  prices  for  their  product,  and 
hurt  manufactured- milk  market  pro- 
ducers, who  get  lower  prices.  Thus, 
if  you  happen  to  like  cottage  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  products  made 
from  milk,  you  are  perhaps  better 
off, because  the  supply  of  those  prod- 
ucts is  larger  now  than  it  would  be 
without  federal  controls.  But  if  you 
happen  to  like  fresh  milk,  you're 
worse  off, because  you  are  paying  a 
higher  price  than  you  would  in 
the  absence  of  controls.  Recently,  the 
Justice  Department  has  instituted  an- 
titrust proceedings  against  numerous 
fluid-milk  marketing  associations.  It's 
about  time  the  monopoly  implications 
of  the  AAA  Act  were  publicized. 


Controls  on  red  meat 


r|^o  ask  someone  if  he  or  she  is 
|  aware  of  the  inflation  we've  been 
having  is  equivalent  to  wondering 
out  loud  whether  the  sun  will  rise 


tomorrow  morning.  Prices  have  been 
rising  rapidly  ever  since  1965.  The 
rate  of  inflation,  however,  peaked  in 
1970  and  was  going  downhill  when  I 
Phase  1,  the  ninety-day  freeze,  was 
proclaimed  on  August  15  a  year  later, 
to  be  followed  on  November  14  by 
Phase  2,  and  that  in  turn  by  Phase 
3  in  January  1973.  Most  observers 
now  look  back  with  nostalgia  on 
those  first  three  freezes,  for  whea 
Phase  S^came  around  in  June  1973, 
the  true  colors  of  rigid  price  controls 
were  soon  seen.  Some  astute  Nixon- 
ophiles  contend  that  Phase  3*2  was 
deliberately  set  up  by  the  President 
so  as  to  fail  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner  possible,  thus  teaching  the 
American  public  a  lesson  about  the 
drawbacks  of  government  interven- 
tion in  the  marketplace.  The  only 
truth  in  such  wishful  thinking  in- 
volves the  first  part  of  the  story: 
Phase  3V&  was  a  disaster.  Oddly 
enough,  the  freeze  resulted  in  higher 
prices  for  meat  instead  of  steady  or 
lower  prices. 

It  all  started  back  in  March  1973. 
In  response  to  consumer  complaints 
about  increasingly  high  meat  bills, 
the  government  slapped  a  ceiling  on  | 
wholesale  and  retail  beef  prices.  At 
that  time,  red  meat  was  selling  at  ► 
record  prices:  the  meat  business  was; 
highly  profitable.  However,  for  a  va- 
rietv  of  reasons,  overall  inflation  was 
taking  its  toll  in  feed  prices.  Soy-j 
bean    and    feed   grain   costs   went ', 
through  the  roof  in  response  to  in- 
creased foreign  as  well  as  domestic1! 
demand.  Feedlot  operators,  the  onefj 
who  buy  the  young  animals  to  fat- 
ten, promptly  dropped  their  place- j 
ments  (orders)  by  over  10  percent  j 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1973. 

Then  the  sixty-day  price  freeze 
came  in  June.  Not  only  were  feedlot 
operators  cutting  back  on  the  fatten- 
ing process,  but  farmers  were  alsc- 
cutting  back  on  the  production  oil 
chicken,  pork,  and  eggs.  In  July,  all! 
hell  broke  loose.  In  an  inane  attempt 
at  keeping  raiv  food  prices  down,  the 
government  kept  them  frozen.  Be-; 
cause  most  retail  food  ceilings  were 
lifted  at  the  same  time,  retailers  and 
processors  (but  not  ranchers)  were 
allowed  to  pass  on  rising  costs  to  the 
consumer.  The  wholesale  beef  ceil- 
ing, however,  was  to  be  kept  on  until 
September  12.  Kenneth  Fedor,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Cost  oi 
Living  Council's  Food  Committee, 
stated.  "We  wanted  to  manage  the 
bulge  by  postponing  increases."  You 


|  ur  Ports  are  splendid  dessert  wines,  for 
J  their  richness  and  mellowness  comple- 
ment cheeses  and  fruits.  Their  distinctive 
taste  starts  with  our  selection  of  grapes . . .  our 
own  unhurried  timetable  for  aging  in  our 
cellars.  A  tradition  of  quality  we  never  change. 
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Now!  Preview  the  great  new 

^  Deutsche 
\jham  nwprwn 

recording  of  the  complete 

FOUR  SYMPHONIES  OF  BRAHMS 

superbly  conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

ALL  4  RECORDS 
FORTHE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

plus  free  auditions  of  important  new  recordings 
months  before  they  are  available  to  the  public! 


hms'  Four  Symphonies  —  most  magnificent  since  Beethoven's!  The 
lordinary  new  recording  of  them  from  Deutsche  Grammophon 

s  Claudio  Abbado  conducting  four  of  the  world's  greatest  orches- 

This  album  will  not  be  available  to  the 
:rican  public  for  many  months,  but 

may  preview  it  now  for  ten  days, 
out  charge,  without  obligation.  And 

may  keep  all  four  records  for  the 
'  of  one  —  yes.  a  full  75%  off  the  sug- 
:d  list  price  at  which  they  will  even- 
y  be  sold  in  stores! 

he  Carnegie  Hall  Selection  Commit- 
report  accompanying  the  album 
ts  out  why  these  performances  were 
led  out  for  their  recommendation: 
hly  conceived,  deeply  felt  interpre- 
ts by  young  Claudio  Abbado.  Italy's 
most  present-day  conductor  . .  .  the 
recedented  opportunity  for  you  to 
»y  and  compare  four  orchestras  un- 
5assed  in  precision,  responsiveness 

tonal  splendor  — the  Vienna  Phi 
nonic.  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Dresden 
:e  Orchestra  and  London  Sym- 
•ny  . . .  plus  Deutsche  Grammo 
•n's  incredibly  lifelike  sound. 
!  four  stereo  records  them- 
ves  are  superior,  silent- 
faced  European  pressings, 
'nufactured  to  highest  quality 
iitrol  standards,  and  come  in  a  hand 
ie  hinged  case  with  illustrated  brochure 
I  exclusive  Committee  report. 
)ut  preview  offer  of  Brahms'  Four  Symphonies 
limited!  So  please  mail  the  coupon  on  this  page  today, 
■ten  for  ten  days.  Then  either  return  the  album  and  pay  nothing,  or 
rp  it  for  only  $6.98  plus  small  postage/handling  charge  (and  sales 
where  required).  This  is  a  saving  of  $20.94  off  the  suggested  retail 
ce  when  the  regular  edition  is  finally  released, 
w  >ou  can  be  first  to  enjoy  the  greatest  new  recordings! 
replying  now.  you  assure  yourself  of  the  privilege  of  receiving,  for 
lire  ten-day  free  previews,  special  advance  editions  of  major  new 
>ums ..  .chosen  exclusively  for  the  International  Preview  Society 
the  Carnegie  Hall  Selection  Committee.  Since  the  Society  is  not  a 


record  "club",  you  will  never  be  required  to  buy  any  album,  nor  will 
you  receive  a  "record-of-the-month"  like  clockwork.  Only  when  the 
Committee  discovers  a  new  album  of  the  most  extraordinary  musical 
interest,  artistic  excellence  and  technical  quality  will  it  be  sent  for 
your  free  audition,  so  that  there  will  often  be  months  when  no  album 
at  all  is  offered  by  the  International  Preview  Society. 

In  every  case,  you  will  preview  these 
records  long  before  they  reach  the  stores 
. . .  with  the  option  of  purchasing  any 
album  you  wish,  in  a  superb  imported 
pressing,  including  exclusive  Committee 
report . . .  never  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
ordinary  edition  will  retail  for  months 
later,  and  frequently  at  big  savings!  You 
may  cancel  this  arrangement  at  any  time 
If  you  truly  love  great  music,  please 
mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  exciting 
Brahms'  Four  Symphonies  preview. 

All  4  records  only 


$698 


(plus  small  postage/handling  charge)  if  you 
decide  to  keep  them  after  your  free  audition* 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today 


FOUR-FOR-THE-PRICE-OF-ONE  PRIVILEGE 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PREVIEW  SOC  i.  i  \ 

333  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois  60601 

Please  send,  for  my  free  preview  the  advance  edition  cf  Brahms  Four  Symphon,es  by 
Claudio  Abbado  I  may  return  it  atter  ten  days  and  owe  nothing,  or  keep  a!i  four  records  and 
pay  only  $6  98  complete  plus  small  postage/handling  charge  (sates  tax  extra  where  required) 
This  is  $2094  off  suggested  list  price  of  the  regular  edition,  when  it  becomes  available  months  from 
now  I  will  also  receive,  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  months,  free  ten-day  previews  of  albums  cnosen  by 
the  Carnegie  Half  Selection  Committee,  tar  in  advance  of  genera'  release  i  may  keep  any  album  for  no 
more  and  often  for  far  less  than  suggested  list  price  l  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  minimum  number  o' 
albums  and  I  may  cancel  this  arrangement  at  any  time 


(please  print) 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZIP 

Only  new  rr.embers  eligible  lor  this  otter 
Offer  limited  to  u  S  and  its  possessions 

DHP-1B 

THE  HELPING  HAND 


can  imagine,  if  you  can't  remember, 
how  the  heef  industry  reacted.  Caught 
in  the  squeeze,  some  meat-packers 
either  shut  down  or  made  arrange- 
ments to  do  "custom  slaughtering" 
for  food  chains  to  get  around  the 
rigid  ceilings.  The  specter  of  mas- 
sive meat  shortages  quickly  became 
entrenched  in  the  public's  mind.  In- 
creased demand  for  meat  for  storage 
("hoarding")  by  the  public  further 
aggravated  the  problem.  After  all, 
with  any  given  supply  of  beef,  the 
larger  the  demand,  the  higher  is 
going  to  be  the  price  that  retailers 
can  get.  Retail  meat  prices  continued 
to  rise  all  the  way  up  until  Septem- 
ber. The  same  was  true  for  poultry 
and  pork.  As  the  price  of  beef  went 
up,  consumers  substituted  hitherto 
cheaper  commodities,  and  the  price 
of  those  substitutes  started  rising, 
too:  housewives  everywhere  were  as- 
tounded at  chickens  priced  at  a  dollar 
and  more  per  pound.  As  soon  as  beef 
controls  were  lifted,  the  prices  of 
chickens  and  eggs  promptly  came 
down  somewhat,  confirming  that 
these  products  are  considered  sub- 
stitutes by  consumers — more  red 
meat  was  bought  and  fewer  chickens 
and  eggs. 

Another  reason  that  meat  prices 
have  risen  more  than  those  of  other 
foods  concerns  a  little-known  ban  on 
the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol  (DES), 
a  chemical  agent  injected  into  cattle 
to  make  them  fatten  faster.  The  ban 
was  imposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  after  the  FDA  linked  massive 
doses  of  the  substance  with  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  in  laboratory  test 
animals.  If  the  government  is  right 
about  DES,  we're  now  getting  a 
higher-quality  beef  for  higher  prices 
because  the  beef  won't  cause  cancer. 
If  the  government  is  wrong,  we're 
getting  a  rotten  deal — more  resources 
are  now  needed  to  raise  the  same 
quantity  of  beef  and  the  quality  is 
no  better. 

The  reasons  behind  such  extrav- 
agant and  unprecedented  meat  prices 
are  now  obvious.  In  addition  to  the 
ban  on  DES,  had  the  government  not 
slapped  on  the  controls  it  did,  sup- 
pliers, knowing  the  controls  were 
temporary,  would  not  have  withheld 
supplies  from  the  market;  meat-pack- 
ers would  not  have  closed  down;  and 
consumers  would  not  have  attempted 
to  stock  up  on  such  large  amounts 
of  beef.  The  overall  price  index  of 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  fish  prob- 
ably would  have  been  lower  without 


controls  than  with.  This  is  just  an- 
other example  of  the  perverse  nature 
of  government's  attempt  at  helping 
out  the  poor  consumer.  With  that 
kind  of  friend  .  .  . 


What  the  future  holds 


TIHE  CURRENT  FOOD-PRICE  "crisis" 
has  so  many  different  causes  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  them  all. 
There's  been  an  exceptionally  high 
demand  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  abroad.  For  one  thing,  the 
price  that  foreigners  pay  for  Amer- 
ican products  is  now  lower  because 
of  the  lower  value  of  the  dollar  on 
foreign  exchange  markets.  On  that 
score  alone,  we  would  expect  the 
quantity  of  American  products  de- 
manded by  foreigners  to  rise — and 
it  did  indeed.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  worldwide  grain  crop  in  1972 
decreased  about  4  percent  instead 
of  increasing  with  the  population. 
However,  as  a  favorable  countervail- 
ing force,  farmers  the  world  over  are 
going  to  respond  to  these  higher  rel- 
ative food  prices,  and  if  everything 
goes  well,  the  1974  crop  should  be 
up  another  4  percent.  Food  prices 
may  rise,  but  not  at  the  rates  of  the 
past  year  or  so.  The  Nixon  Admini- 
stration has  also  made  some  attempt 
at  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  farm 
programs,  such  as  acreage  restric- 
tions. But  whatever  success  the  Ad- 
ministration has  will  probably  be 
short  lived,  for  agriculture  somehow 
seems  to  have  a  way  with  legislation. 
For  example,  even  though  cotton 
prices  have  been  soaring,  a  farm  bill 
was  nonetheless  passed  that  extended 
for  four  years  the  funding  of  an  or- 
ganization the  sole  purpose  of  which 
is  to  seek  increased  cotton  use.  Called 
Cotton  Incorporated,  it  is  support- 
ed jointly  by  cotton  producers  and 
the  Treasury.  The  salary  of  its  ex- 
ecutive director  is  a  cool  $100,000. 
Such  things  are  going  to  happen  as 
long  as  special-interest  groups*  know 
how  to  get  what  they  want,  and  as 
long  as  the  American  public  contin- 
ues to  be  duped  into  believing  that 
the  government  must  treat  the  farm- 
ing sector  as  something  special. 

Some  observers  maintain  that  it  is 
because  Americans  are  just  plain 
stupid  that  they  are  cheated  by  the 
politicians.  After  all,  why  were  peo- 

?  Or  individuals,  such  as  Sen.  James 
Eastland,  who  rake  in  huge  benefits  from 
agricultural  land  they  own. 


pie — that  is,  voters — generally  in  I 
vor  of  the  AAA,  the  NRA,  and  m;  j 
policies  that  ultimately  could  o  y 
hurt  consumers?  It  has  to  do  not  wn 
stupidity,  but  with  the  fact  that  I 
formation  is  costly.  Each  voter  lot  s 
at  the  different  policies  different  cl 
didates  support.  However,  each  vc  i 
knows  that  individually  he  can  ha  I 
ly  affect  the  outcome  of  the  pc  I 
ical  process.  So,  because  he  knc 
that  political  wisdom  will  cost  M 
much  but  return  him  little  or  no 
ing,  he  doesn't  spend  much  time,, 
that  is,  he  doesn't  invest  very  mi  J 
— in  obtaining  information  about  1 
of  the  possible  policies  and  their  iij 
plications  for  his  own  welfare.  J 
the  other  hand,  pressure  groups,  Wj 
can  indeed  affect  outcomes,  will  hn 
great  incentives  to  "cook"  the  inf 
mation  the  voters  receive. 

The  voter  is  ignorant,  not  dun* 
his  erroneous  choice  is  rational, 
fact,  once  he  realizes  that  he  is  g1 
ting  ripped  off,  he  may  choose  eitl  j 
to  drop  out  of  the  system  or  to  forj : 
about  trying  to  decide  which  a 
didates  to  vote  for  on  the  basis 
their  programs,  and  rather  decide  ! 
the  basis  of  such  things  as  sex  / 
peal,  ethnic  qualities,  and  so  (, 
Only  when  the  rip-off  becomes  sup' 
great  does  the  payoff  for  the  cost 
obtaining  good  information  rise,  a 
political  entrepreneurs  find  that  it 
profitable  to  educate  and  organi 
the  general  public. 

It  would  seem  that  what  the  g( 
ernment  has  done  in  the  agricultui 
sector  has  become  so  egregious  tr 
political  entrepreneurs  now  will  fine 
profitable  to  organize  and  educf ! 
the  general  public.  Presidents  a 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth:  the  agrici 
tural  industry  should  be  treated  f 
differently  from  any  other.  How  loi 
are  we  to  continue  to  pity  the  po 
farmer,  as  John  F.  Kennedy  did  wh- 
ile stated,  "The  farmer  is  the  onj 
man  in  our  country  who  buys  ever 
thing  he  buys  at  retail,  sells  ever 
thing  he  sells  at  wholesale,  and  pa 
the  freight  both  ways"?  We  havei 
yet  devised  a  program  to  help  poi 
farmers,  and,  even  if  we  did,  you  ci 
be  sure  that  the  rich  farmers  wou 
soon  turn  it  to  their  advantage, 
the  detriment  of  everyone  else. 

The  American  consumer  nc 
knows  the  correct  course  of  actioi 
bite  the  government  hand  that  feet 
us,  for  the  Helping  Hand  has  turn( 
out  to  be  certainly  no  better  than  tl 
Invisible  Hand. 


les  Jones 


[AWAIIAN  RECALL  

rail  n  (mil)  :  a  signal  (as  a  bugle  call)  summoning  soldiers  back  (as  to  ranks  or  camp) 


BOY  OF  TWENTY-ONE,  1  had  left 

Honolulu  in  August  1942  with 
ibers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Divi- 
heading  for  Guadalcanal.  I  had 
been  back  since.  Before  that,  I 
lived  in  Hawaii  for  three  years  as 
tnlisted  soldier.  After  World  War 
spent  four  years  writing  a  novel 
it  those  three  years.  Seven  years, 
ot  inconsiderable  investment, 
was  unable  to  get  into  the  old 
al  Hawaiian,  luxury  symbol  of 
youth.  So  I  was  booked  next 
:  into  the  Sheraton-Waikiki,  one 
le  new  high-rise  hotels  that  have 
uted  in  Waikiki.  When  we  pulled 
to  it  on  Kalakaua  Avenue,  I 
dn't  even  find  the  old  Royal, 
n  I  saw  its  characteristic  pink,  off 
,een  the  buildings.  Most  of  its 
use  gardens  were  gone,  to  shops 
airline  offices  and  high-rise  com- 
tion.  It  looked  dwarfed  and  stunt- 
among  its  neighbors.  From  my 
m  on  the  twenty-fifth  floor  of  the 
raton  I  could  look  down  on  it,  or 
n  at  the  Sheraton  pool,  or  off  at 
tnond  Head  and  along  the  beach, 
ut  to  sea.  After  Vietnam,  where  I 
just  been,  the  sheer  richness  of 
;rica  was  like  a  luxurious  hot 
tver. 

nly  the  Waikiki  Theater  and  the 
ina  Hotel  half  a  block  down  were 
gs  I  had  ever  seen  before.  I  had 
culty  finding  the  entrance  to  the 
al  Hawaiian.  The  corner  where 
;gio  had  his  fistfight  with  the  two 
dp  had  disappeared  completely, 
once  inside  the  entrance,  I  found 
it  looked  about  the  same.  The 
)s  looked  less  expensive,  though, 
\g  with  From  Here  to  Eternity,  James 
s  s  books  include  Some  Came  Running, 
to  the  Widow-Maker,  and  The  Merry 
th  of  May.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
orthcoming  book,\\et  Journal,  to  be  pub- 
d  in  March  by  Delacorte  Press. 
right  ©  1974  by  James  Jones. 


and  the  lobby  less  formidably  rich. 
It  struck  me  suddenly  that  I  could 
walk  into  any  of  the  shops  and  buy 
just  about  anything  they  had  for 
sale.  I  bought  a  beer,  drank  it,  and 
slunk  back  to  the  Sheraton.  I  remem- 
bered the  times  I  had  watched  Air 
Corps  pilot  officers  drunk  and  fight- 
ing on  the  Royal  Hawaiian's  lawn 
after  Midway— or  was  that  Prewitt? 

I  hired  a  chauffeured  car  driven  by 
a  friendly  young  Hawaiian  who  was 
maybe  one-third  Japanese.  Had  I 
ever  been  in  Hawaii?  he  wanted  to 
know.  His  voice  had  the  soft,  slurring 
lilt  that  is  so  delicious  in  the  Hawai- 
ian English.  I  told  him  yes,  I  used  to 
live  there,  a  long  time  ago.  During 
the  war.  Then  I  cleared  my  throat. 
World  War  II,  that  is.  "Well,  you'll 
find  us  changed,"  he  said.  I  could  see 
his  eyes  watching  me  curiously  in  the 
mirror.  Lamely,  I  told  him  to  take 
me  over  into  Kaimuki,  the  old  Japa- 
nese section  behind  Diamond  Head. 
There  was  a  house  up  the  hill  I  want- 
ed to  see.  But  I  couldn't  remember 
the  name  of  the  street. 

Did  I  mean  Maunalani  Heights? 
Yes,  that  was  it.  The  street  ran 
straight  up.  Wilhelmina  Rise?  he 
asked.  That  was  it. 

The  house  was  the  house  of  Prew- 
itt's  hooker  girlfriend  Alma.  From 
up  there  you  could  see  the  whole  of 
Waikiki  and  downtown  Honolulu. 
Alma  had  never  actually  lived  in  that 
house.  I  did  not  know  who  had  lived 
there.  I  had  never  been  inside.  I  had 
had  a  hooker  girlfriend  myself,  who 
had  served  somewhat  as  the  model 
for  Alma  and  had  lived  not  far  away, 
and  I  had  chosen  the  house  for  Alma 
because  I  had  passed  it  so  many 
times  and  wanted  to  live  there.  I  saw 
the  driver's  eyes  watching  me  cu- 
riously in  the  rearview  mirror  again. 
I  told  him  to  '  ike  me  downtown  to 


the  Army-Navy  Y  on  Hotel  Street. 

It  was  amazing.  The  Hotel  Street 
area  had  once  been  a  swarming  hive 
of  bars,  street  vendors,  tattoo  parlors, 
shooting  galleries,  and  market  shops, 
with  hooker  joints  occupying  the 
rooms  upstairs.  Now  there  was  hard- 
ly a  soul  on  the  streets,  and  most  of 
the  shops  and  bars  were  shuttered 
and  closed.  Once  it  had  been  our 
Mecca,  toward  which  we  rose  and 
prayed  every  morning  before  reveil- 
le. It  would  all  be  coming  down  soon, 
the  driver  said,  and  an  "urban  recla- 
mation" would  be  built  in  its  place. 

I  had  him  drive  me  around  the  old 
streets.  I  had  forgotten  most  of  their 
names:  Fort,  Bishop,  Bethel,  Union, 
Queen  Emma,  Adams.  I  had  even 
forgotten  Beretania  Street  and  Nu- 
uanu  Avenue.  I  looked  at  the  corner 
bar,  now  closed,  where  Warden  had 
come  hunting  for  Prewitt  when  Prew- 
itt was  AWOL.  Wu  Fat's  Chinese 
Restaurant  was  still  there,  but  it  had 
not  been  repainted  in  a  long  time  and 
its  once-bright  Chinese  colors  looked 
drab.  The  driver  said  it  was  coming 
down,  too.  Wu  Fat's  was  where  Mag- 
gio  had  begun  his  final  rampage  that 
ended  in  his  going  to  the  stockade. 
Right  next  door  to  it  had  been  the 
New  Senator  Hotel  (I  called  it  New 
Congress),  where  Alma  worked.  I 
saw  the  driver  watching  me  again 
and  told  him  to  take  me  back  out  to 
Waikiki  and  the  Sheraton. 


THE  next  morning  I  rented  my 
own  you-drive  car,  a  little  Dodge. 
It  was  good  not  to  have  someone 
eyeing  me  in  the  rearview  mirror.  I 
planned  to  visit  Hanauma  Bay,  be- 
yond Diamond  Head  at  the  foot  of 
Koko  Head,  where  Prewitt  was  try- 
ing to  go  when  he  was  killed  on  the 
Waialea  Golf  Course,  which  I  drove 
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past.  Hanauma  Bay  was  where  the 
confrontation  between  Warden  and 
Stark  over  Karen  Holmes  took  place, 
and  Stark  chopped  up  his  kitchen 
tent  with  his  cleaver.  Hanauma  Bay 
was  my  company's  command  post  for 
almost  a  year  after  Pearl  Harbor,  un- 
til we  left  for  Guadalcanal. 

The  blind  side  road  to  Hanauma 
was  there  exactly  as  it  had  always 
been,  except  that  now  it  was  black- 
topped.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  you 
ran  in  under  the  same  canopy  of 
thorn  trees  and  longleaf  pine  over 
the  hare  earthen  soil.  The  weathered 
clapboard  gents'  and  ladies'  build- 
ings we  had  used  indiscriminately, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  road,  were 
still  there.  I  spotted  in  my  mind's  eye 
where  Warden's — where  our — CP 
tent  had  been,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  where  Stark's  kitchen 
tents  had  sat.  I  had  never  known  a 
first  sergeant  named  Warden,  and 
had  never  known  a  mess  sergeant 
named  Stark.  It  was  confusing. 

The  parking  lot  was  full  of  cars. 
New  ramparts  of  fieldstone  had  been 
built  along  the  edge  of  the  forty-foot 
cliff,  and  a  new  auto  road  ran  down 
to  the  beach.  I  walked  down.  Tourists 
in  trunks  and  bikinis  sunbathed  on 
the  grass  and  the  sand.  Swimmers 
trumpeted  and  cavorted  in  the  shal- 
low water  between  the  beach  and  the 
.shallow  reef  just  offshore. 

In  our  day,  after  the  war  began, 
there  was  nobody.  Deserted.  The  pa- 
vilion locked  up.  We  had  strung 
barbed  wire  all  along  the  beach.  Our 
company  commander  got  permission 
to  put  a  gate  of  concertina  in  the 
wire,  so  we  could  swim.  But  without 
girls  it  had  been  much  less  fun,  and 
gradually  we  had  all  but  stopped. 

I  sat  on  the  grass  a  long  time.  I 
was  uncomfortable.  I  seemed  to  be 
waiting  around  for  something  else  to 
appear,  or  occur.  Finally  I  put  on  my 
brand-new  trunks  and  went  to  the 
spot  where  our  concertina  gate  had 
been  and  waded  out  and  swam  to  the 
reef.  Even  without  a  mask  I  could 
see  the  reef  was  exactly  the  same  as 
I  remembered.  The  hole  we  had 
blasted  in  it  to  enlarge  the  swimming 
area  was  still  there.  I  swam  back  to 
the  beach  and  lay  on  the  grass,  still 
looking  around  for  something.  Young 
kids  yelled  and  pushed  each  other 
and  played  around  me.  Suddenly, 
without  any  preparation,  tears  rose 
up  behind  my  eyes.  All  that  blood, 
all  that  sweat.  How  many  men.  Tears 
for  thirty  years,  gone  somewhere. 


Tihere  was  now  a  four-lane  high- 
way all  the  way  to  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, but  first  you  had  to  extricate 
yourself  from  all  the  freeways  around 
Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor.  Once 
I  was  safely  north  on  Route  99  and 
could  look  at  the  country,  I  saw  that 
just  about  everywhere  the  old  pine- 
apple fields  had  diminished  and  hous- 
ing developments  had  increased.  But 
when  I  went  through  the  main  gate 
— where  the  MP  on  duty  hardly  gave 
me  a  glance — everything  looked  the 
same  as  it  had  thirty  years  before. 
I  drove  down  along  the  front  of  the 
four  infantry  quadrangles  that  I  knew 
so  well,  one  of  which  I  had  lived  in 
for  two  years.  They  had  hot  been 
changed.  I  knew  every  shelf  on  the 
in-kle  of  the  library,  too.  It  was  there 
I  had  first  picked  up  Thomas  Wolfe's 
Look  Homeward,  Angel  and  heard 
some  "mystic"  call  telling  me  I  was  a 
writer.  I  had  called  the  post's  pub- 
lic-relations officer  the  day  before, 
and  been  given  a  number  to  call 
when  I  arrived.  But  I  put  off  calling. 
I  drove  around  the  streets  of  the  post, 
remembering  this,  remembering  that. 
There  was  lots  I  did  not  remember. 
Mainly,  the  beauty.  Schofield  Bar- 
racks is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
Army  post  the  U.S.  Army  has,  or 
ever  had.  Long  stretches  of  green 
lush  lawn,  with  short  palms  and  tall 
palms  and  spreading  hardwoods 
thrusting  up  here  and  there  out  of 
its  rolling  expanses.  And  backdrop- 
ping  it  all,  what  I  always  thought  of 
as  The  Pregnant  Woman — Kolekole 
Pass  in  the  Waianae  Range  to  the 
west.  You  could  see  her  breasts; 
Mount  Kaala — the  highest  point — 
was  her  belly,  Waianae  Peak  her 
knees,  Peacock  Flats  her  shins,  and 
the  cut  at  the  pass  made  her  long 
flowing  hair,  dropping  straight  from 
a  jutting,  face-shaped  ridge.  She  had 
always  haunted  me,  and  from  up 
close,  inside  the  confines  of  the  post, 
she  haunted  me  anew.  Immutable  as 
the  post  itself,  she  loomed  over  it  no 
matter  where  you  stood,  no  matter 
where  you  looked,  reminding  every 
soldier  of  the  feminine.  A  cruel  sculp- 
ture to  be  perpetually  confronted  by. 

I  found  myself  on  Kolekole  Pass 
Road,  headed  toward  the  hills,  and 
let  the  car  run  on,  carrying  me  there. 
I  had  marched  in  formation  on  that 
road  so  many  times.  Hoarse  voices 
counting  cadence.  Up  past  the  base- 
ball diamond  to  the  empty  field  be- 
yond for  close-order  drill.  On  up, 
past  the  golf  course  for  squad  and 


platoon  small-unit  tactical  probl  i 
Beyond   that  were  the  ranges 
against  the  hills — rifle,  mortar, 
tdlery.  Danger  signs  warned  pas 
by  to  stay  on  the  road.  Then  asi 
road  steepened  and  began  to  sn 
climbing  to  the  pass,  I  passed  the 
stockade  rock  pile,  hollowed  int 
amphitheater  in  the  mountains 
Overgrown  with  grass  and  weedi 
clearly  had  fallen  into  disuse.  I 
wanted  to  see  that  place  again. 

At  the  top  of  the  pass  I  got  | 
and  talked  with  the  chubby  Ma 
guard  from  the  .Naval  Ainniuni 
Depot  in  the  Waianae  Valley  d 
the  other  side,  and  stood  looking 
over  Waianae  Valley  to  the  sea. 
looked  back  down  at  the  post  spi 
out  on  the  plateau  behind  me.  I  [ 
once  marched  up  to  Kolekole  a(, 
— twice;  two  times — with  a  full  f, 
pack  and  an  escorting  noncom,  c, 
some  stupid  argument  with  my  c, 
pany  commander.  I  had  used  the. 
cident  on  Prewitt  in  the  novel,  j 
it  had  been  reproduced  in  the  j 
version.  Now  I  no  longer  knew  wh 
er  Prewitt  had  done  it,  or  I  had.  . 
ter  a  while,  I  got  back  into  the  i 

I  called  the  post's  public-relatii 
office  from  an  outdoor  phone  bo 
under  the  open  shed  roof  of  the  ,; 
station  in  the  theater  parking  -. 
One  of  the  phone  booths  had  an  < 
of-service  sign  on  it.  Under  it  sci 
sour  graffitist  had  lettered,  "D( 
you  wish  you  were!" 

If  I  did  not  call,  I  could  not  v' 
the  installations  I  wanted  to  see.  ] 
once  the  PR  people  arrived,  the  p[ 
went  out  of  it.  Vanished  in  thin  ii 
Disappeared.  It  was  as  if  I  had  hel| 
tenuous  cord  that  could  not  survi 
conversations  and  references  and  tJ 
about  itself,  and  the  interplay  of  d 
sonalities.  It  became  a  typical,  pol  j 
convivial  visit  of  a  writer  to  a  mv! 
ern  Army  post,  1973.  I  was  taken|< 
an  already  scheduled  parade  of  J 
division's  service  battalions,  and  \ 
troduced  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Divisil 
commander,  a  young  major  geneii 
I  chatted  with  some  of  the  office i 
wives.  Then  I  was  taken  to  the  dij 
sion's  Administrative  Headquarti 
Company.  The  colonel  there  gave  ) 
an  elaborately  formal  pass,  as  a  hi. 
joke,  entitling  me  to  visit  everythii 
I  was  taken  up  beyond  the  golf  com 
to  a  new  building,  to  visit  one  of  \ 
division's  new  Aircav  outfits.  T 
"new  Army"  was  everywhere  in  e 
dence.  A  great  store  was  set  on  t 
four-man  barrack  cubicle,  as  agaii 
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wide,  open  bays  with  rows  of 
iks  as  in  my  day.  It  was  certainly 
asanter,  more  homelike.  Finally,  I 
i  taken  to  the  Headquarters  Build- 

of  the  Second  Battalion,  Twenty- 
enth  Infantry — my  old  outfit — 
lsed  in  my  old  Twenty-seventh 
jiment  quadrangle. 

t  was  here  that  I  would  find — I 
ught — the  culminating  experience 
my  return  to  Schofield.  For  two 
rs  this  old  quadrangle  had  been 

home.  I  had  slept  on  the  second 
>r  of  the  old  Second  Battalion 
racks,  which  faced  the  Headquar- 
;  Building  across  the  quadrangle 
are.  Nowadays,  in  the  modern 
;amlined  division,  which  carried 
own  helicopter  air  transport,  only 
battalion  of  the  regiment  re- 
ined in  active  service.  The  other 
t  had  been  deactivated.  And  if  the 

quad  had  seemed  the  same  on 

outside,  driving  past,  it  was  not 

same  inside.  In  the  corner  of  the 
irior  square  the  old  regimental 
idstand,  which  had  also  served  us 
a  ring  for  the  regimental  boxing 
jkers,  was  gone.  Most  of  the  grass 
>  gone.  Trucks  were  parked  every- 
?re,  and  men  worked  on  them.  In 
:  corner  a  volleyball  game  was  in 
gress  on  the  packed  earth.  And 

ground  floor  of  our  old  Sec- 
I  Battalion  barracks,  which  once 
ised  the  orderly  rooms  and  mess 
Is  for  the  four  companies,  was  now 
:  huge,  nicely  done,  modern  mess 
I  for  the  entire  organization.  There 
"e  other  changes, 
iut  when  we  came  off  the  stairs 

0  the  second  floor  of  the  Head- 
irters  Building — despite  the  other 
•pie  present — for  a  moment  the 
t  appeared  again.  Absolutely  noth- 

had  changed  here.  The  polished 
concrete  floor  still  gleamed,  and 
walls  and  doors  were  still  paint- 
the  same  horrible  cream  green. 

;y  might  never  have  been  repaint- 
since  my  day.  The  regimental 

ohy  room  was  in  the  same  place. 

1  administrative  offices  were  the 
le.  And  the  colonel's  office  down 
he  end  was  the  same,  his  desk  in 
identical  place,  the  U.S.  and  reg- 

:ntal  flags  behind  his  desk  in  their 
le  stands.  The  only  thing  missing 
B  the  guard  orderly's  desk  outside 
colonel's  office.  I  had  sat  at  that 
k  the  morning  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
lying  messages  for  distraught  of- 
■rs,  wearing  the  pistol  I  was  later 
e  to  get  away  with.  The  initial 
uence  of  The  Pistol  had  taken 
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place  right  here  on  this  floor.  But 
was  it  Pfc.  Richard  Mast  who  had 
been  here,  or  was  it  me?  Or  was  it 
still  a  third,  unnamed,  unnameable 
person?  Where  had  it  all  gone?  I 
kept  waiting  for  something  to  ap- 
pear, to  happen.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  actively  dizzy. 

TATER  THE  YOUNG  COLONEL  walked 

jLime  across  the  square  to  show  me 
the  new  mess  hall.  Everything  that 
could  be  done  had  been  done  to  make 
eating  pleasanter  and  more  enjoy- 
able, although,  to  me,  the  troopers 
didn't  appear  any  less  disgruntled. 
The  young  colonel  had  been  a  boy  in 
grade  school  in  1940  when  I  had 
served  here,  his  father  an  artillery 
officer.  So  had  his  adjutant.  They 
grinned  and  he  said  he  thought  may- 
be I  had  been  a  little  hard  on  the 
old  folks.  In  any  case,  the  old  caste 
system  was  gone.  You  couldn't  make 
these  youngsters  do  anything,  you 
had  to  explain  to  them  what  you 
wanted  them  to  do,  and  make  them 
understand  it,  and  then  lead  them.  I 
had  heard  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  all  over  Vietnam.  We  talked  a 
bit  about  the  new  Army.  The  two 
officers  took  me  upstairs  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  which  had  not  yet  been  re- 
modeled into  the  four-man  cubicles. 
The  bunks  stretched  in  rows  across 
the  barracks  floor.  I  thought  it  looked 
considerably  cooler  this  way.  I  stood 
in  the  spot  where  my  old  bunk  had 
been  and  looked  down. 

On  our  way  back  to  Headquarters 
Building,  the  young  colonel  hollered 
at  two  troopers  who  were  washing 
their  car  in  the  street.  "I've  got  one 
down  here  that  could  stand  a  little 
polish,  when  you're  through  there," 
he  called.  The  two  soldiers  grinned. 
"Yeah?  Why  don't  you  grab  a  sponge 
and  come  help  with  this  one?"  was 
the  answer  that  came  back.  The  col- 
onel smiled  and  winked  at  me. 

Later,  I  went  with  a  young  ser- 
geant who  wrote  for  the  Schofield 
paper  to  meet  some  of  the  unhappy 
types,  the  malcontents,  whom  he 
knew  and  had  worked  with.  There 
were  five  of  them  sitting  in  a  four- 
man  cubicle,  playing  cards  on  a  blan- 
ket on  the  floor  around  a  candle.  The 
lights  had  been  turned  off.  All  but 
one  of  them  wore  mustaches,  and  all 
of  them  had  hair  longer  than  was 
usual.  Their  complaints,  when  the 
sergeant  got  them  down  to  bare  rock, 
were  mainly  that  they  wanted  to  wear 


their  hair  and  their  mustaches  ta 
longer.  I  asked  why.  "So  we  w 
look  so  much  like  soldiers,"  om 
the  boys  said  glumly.  "The  girls  1 
don't  like  soldiers."  Mainly,  it  c.  i 
out,  they  did  not  like  the  Army  I 
cause  they  were  so  lonely.  In  thl 
years  the  song  had  changed  alri 
not  at  all.  The  past  seemed  to 
up  and  roar  at  me  like  a  wind  tun 
We  talked  about  the  stock? 
The  new  stockade.  They  did  not 
pear  to  be  afraid  of  it,  as  we 
been.  Apparently  it  had  been  mo 
from  its  old  environs  and  now  < 
sisted  of  a  rather  pleasant  area 
rounded  by  a  white  picket  fence,  ; 
a  cottage.  It  appeared  to  be  run  c 
semihonor  system.  The  young  p' 
lie-relations  sergeant  offered  to  t 
me  to  see  it,  but  added  that  it  ' 
rather  late.  There  were  only  ab 
seven  guys  there,  working  out  si 
mary  court-martial  sentences,  he  s; 
and  grinned.  It  was  not  like  the 
days.  So  instead  we  had  some  b 
one  of  the  boys  had  brought  in,  £ 
talked  about  the  Army.  It  was  1< 
after  dark  when  I  pulled  the  car 
onto  the  main  road — past  the  MP 
the  gate,  who  did  not  even  glance 
me — and  started  back  to  Honoh 


T^HE  NEXT  MORNING  I  drove  OUt 
Makapuu  Point.  I  was  leaving  t 
same  night,  and  something  kept  t: 
ing  me  I  shouldn't  miss  Makap 
It,  too,  had  played  a  very  import; 
part  in  my  life,  particularly  after 
war  began.  It  had  been  the  largd 
most  primitive,  and  most  extend 
beach  position  of  my  company  he; 
quarters  at  Hanauma  Bay.  The  fol 
that  got  to  us  out  there  three  time; 
day  was  always  cold.  There  was 
way  to  avoid  it.  I  spent  over  thi 
months  there  after  the  war  began. 

Makapuu  Point  lay  at  the  easte: 
most  corner  of  Oahu.  The  rmj 
mountain  range,  called  the  Kool 
Range,  ended  there.  And  once  y 
had  turned  that  corner,  you  were 
what  was  called  the  windward  si 
of  Oahu,  where  the  sea  wind  blowi 
in  from  the  east  never  stopped, 
both  the  story  "The  Way  It  Is"  ai 
the  novel  The  Pistol,  I  had  used  th 
never-ceasing  wind  as  a  conscio 
symbol  of  pressure  on  the  men. 

It  was  five  or  six  miles  from  t 
Hanauma  Bay  cutoff,  and  almost  all 
the  way  bulldozers  and  earth-movii 
equipment  were  at  work  on  either  tl 
landscape  or  the  highway  or  bot 


Lunalilo  Freeway  was  obviously 

g  extended  this  way,  and  the 
ilopment  was  following  it.  The 
is  and  cattle  ranges  I  remem- 
d  had  almost  totally  disappeared, 
rived  at  Makapuu  depressed, 
he  Koolau  Range  ends  at  Ma- 
ui in  a  huge  cliff  several  hun- 
I  feet  high.  The  old  Kalanianaole 
way  had  been  constructed  down 

cliff,  leading  to  Waimanalo  and 
eohe.  At  the  top  of  the  fall  there 

always  been  a  scenic  overlook, 
jing  out  over  Rabbit  Island  and 
sea,  where  cars  could  park.  Now 
?ady  stream  of  them  arrived,  as 
ists  pulled  up,  parked,  got  out  to 
,  and  then  drove  on. 
'hen  I  walked  away  from  them, 

the  desolate  little  flat,  seaward 
le  road,  that  led  onto  the  lonely 
s  of  Makapuu  Point,  the  noisy 

seemed  to  disappear.  With  the 
imiliar,  unceasing  east  wind  in 
'ace,  I  could  no  longer  hear  them 
icir  protected  spot.  A  curtain  had 
iped  behind  me,  cutting  me  off 
i  them,  and  with  a  kind  of  fright- 
I,  awed  wonder  I  stood  looking 

scene  that  had  not  changed  one 
s  blade  since  I  had  last  looked 

thirty  years  before.  In  front  of 
ftie  thin  soil  covered  with  outcrop 

to  the  cliffs  of  the  point.  Not 
outcrop  had  been  disturbed.  To 
south,  looking  out  over  the  fall 
and  from  the  pass  to  the  Kaiwi 
nnel,  I  could  see  the  squared-off 
red  spaces  we  had  made  to  pitch 
tents  still  there,  exactly  as  we 
made  them.  Everywhere  around 
e  the  paths  our  feet  and  our  picks 
made,  still  faintly  visible  in  the 
se  grass.  The  only  things  missing 
;  the  men,  and  the  tents  them- 
es. And  for  a  few  moments  every 

and  then  from  the  corners  of 
eyes  I  thought  I  could  see  both 
e  men  moving,  the  tents  blowing, 
slucent  like  ghosts. 

is  hard  to  give  a  full  picture  of 
acute  desolation  of  that  place. 

rocks  are  black  and  sharp  and 
everywhere,  jutting  up  or  just 
?r  the  thin  surface.  Mostly  it's  be- 
e  of  that  hard-blowing  wind  that 
:r  stops  howling, 
i  November  1941,  my  company 
with  our  bare  hands,  and  the  aid 
seven  gasoline-driven  jackham- 
5  that  would  not  shut  off  like 
tmatic  drills  when  you  moved 
i,  dug  five  pillboxes  in  the  virgin 
:  up  there,  on  those  cliffs,  and 

floored  them  and  walled  them 


and  roofed  them  with  concrete.  Only 
one  of  them  was  visible  from  the 
road,  and  to  see  that  one  you  had  to 
know  where  it  was.  On  December  7 
we  had  been  moved  down  here  in 
trucks  and  occupied  the  pillboxes 
with  nothing  but  the  machine  guns 
and  our  rifles.  And  one  canteen  of 
water  per  man.  My  feet  started  car- 
rying me  up  the  complex  of  faded 
paths  as  surely  as  though  they  knew 
the  way  before  my  eyes  did. 

They  were  all  there.  All  five  of 
them.  Somebody  at  some  point  had 
bricked  the  apertures  shut,  but  most 
of  them  had  been  broken  open.  The 
hewn-rock  stairs  down  into  two  of 
them  had  been  blocked  by  rubble 
and  trash,  but  by  shouldering  the 
steel  doors  of  the  other  three  I  could 
get  into  those.  I  stood  in  each  of 
them  a  long  time,  looking  out  and 
remembering  times  when  late  at  night 
I  had  sat  behind  machine  guns  in 
all  of  them,  staring  into  the  dark 
toward  Rabbit  Island . 

When  I  came  up  out  of  the  last 
one  and  started  back  down,  I  auto- 
matically placed  my  foot  on  a  nat- 
ural step  in  the  rock  that  we  had 
always  used  to  climb  in  or  out.  It 
was  still  there,  unchanged,  uneroded, 


unchipped.  And  my  foot  still  knew 
where  it  was.  I  stood  looking  down  at 
it  for  several  seconds,  shocked,  and 
when  I  looked  down  the  hill  at  the 
tourists  and  the  clustered  cars,  it 
was  as  if  I  were  back  there  in  1942, 
when  the  overlook  was  empty,  look- 
ing forward  into  an  unforeseeable  fu- 
ture when  it  would  be  open  again  and 
crowded  with  sightseers,  as  it  was 
now.  The  only  thing  that  was  differ- 
ent was  that  I  was  alone,  that  there 
was  nobody  with  me. 

Foolishly,  I  began  taking  pictures. 
As  if  pictures  could  capture  what 
was  happening  to  me.  In  a  way  I  felt 
I  was  bearing  witness — bearing  the 
witness  I  had  come  back  to  Hawaii 
to  authenticate.  But  just  exactly  what 
it  was — except  a  thumbing  of  my 
nose  at  time — I  didn't  know. 

That  night  an  old  friend  drove  me 
to  the  airport.  We  ticket-holders  then 
rode  out  to  the  plane  in  a  bus,  and 
I  could  not  see  the  airport  building 
to  wave  goodbye.  The  airport  looked 
entirely  foreign.  As  tired  as  the  oth- 
ers, I  climbed  the  steep  stairs.  I  had 
come  back  hoping  to  meet  a  certain 
twenty-year-old  boy  walking  along 
Kalakaua  Avenue,  in  a  "gook"  shirt, 
perhaps,  but  I  had  not  seen  him.  □ 
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is  no 
fairy  tale. 

Come  see!  From  the  Dracula 
country  of  the  Carpathians  and 
the  painted  monasteries  of 
Moldavia  to  the  Latin  sophis- 
tication of  Bucharest  and 
the  Black  Sea  resorts  . . . 
Romania  is  a  storybook 
vacationland.  Fantastic? 
With  all-expense  tours 
from  $19  a  day  it's  almost 
unbelievable.  But  true! 
Our  TOUROMANIA  bro- 
chure lists  hundreds  of 
vacation  bargains  . . . 
independent  tours  in 
Romania  and  multi-coun- 
try escorted  tours 
including  Romania.  Write 


ROMANIAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

500  Filth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10036    Dept:  HM2 

Please  send  my  tree  copies  of  the  TOUROMANIA 
guide  to  escorted  tours  and  independent  travel. 
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Jack  Shepherd 


SMACK  CITY 

A  true  scenario  of  a  middle-class  American  nightmare 


hp:  steady  hum  of  Interstate  25 
I  barely  intrudes  on  the  plush  inte- 
rior of  the  El  Dorado.  Cheech 
&  Chong  and  Los  Cochinos  rise 
smoothly  from  the  stereo  tape.  A 
joint  gets  passed  slowly  from  Renal- 
do,  the  driver,  to  Tony,  to  me,  and 
back.  The  white  leather  of  the  Cadil- 
lac shimmers  and  glows,  and  soon 
one  feels  ensconced  in  a  soft,  luxu- 
rious capsule  watching  the  opening 
scene  of  a  new  American  Western. 

We  float  along  in  a  penumbral  world 
between  the  interior  luxury  of  the  car 
and  the  harshness  of  New  Mexico 
outside,  between  the  endless  undulat- 
ing praiiie  on  our  left  and  the  rising 
walls  of  mountains  to  our  right.  We 
glide  past  bursts  of  rocky  mesa  push- 
ing out  of  the  dry  land  and  float  over 
dried-out  arroyos.  We  turn  gradually, 
rolling  toward  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Rockies,  and  approach  a  tough  lit- 
tle Chicano-cowboy-university  town 
that  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  plains 
and  leans  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Cristos.  This  is  Las  Vegas,  New  Mex- 
ico, population  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand. It's  the  biggest  town  between 
Raton,  109  miles  north  on  the  Colo- 
rado border,  and  Santa  Fe,  70  miles 
farther  west.  But  that's  not  its  distinc- 
tion: Las  Vegas  is  the  most  wide- 
open  narcotics  town  in  the  Southwest. 

Tony  presses  a  button  inside  the 
Cadillac  and  his  window  slides  noise- 
lessly open.  He  snorts  the  fresh,  cold 
mountain  air.  We  all  stir.  "You  can 
get  high  just  on  the  air  in  this  state, 
man,"  he  says,  and  we  laugh.  Getting 
high  is  Tony's  business.  He's  a  ma- 
jor drug  dealer,  and  he's  developed 
a  solid  market.  In  the  past  three 
years,  the  number  of  addicts  in  Las 
Vegas  has  tripled.  In  New  Mexico, 
say  the  state  police,  the  number  of 
addicts   has   also  jumped  threefold 


Bruce  Hirschfeld 


since  1970.  So  Tony  knows  moun- 
tain air  isn't  everything. 

Tony  buys  in  Denver  and  sells  in 
Las  Vegas.  His  shipments  come  from 
Mexico  in  campers  or  small  airplanes. 
"We  sell  Chicano  smack,  from  Mex- 
ico," he  says.  "It's  cut  with  brown 
sugar.  Back  East  you  get  white  smack 
cut  with  white  sugar.  There's  never 
been  no  white  smack  here.  Just  my 
top-quality  Chicano  smack." 

As  we  glide  into  town,  Tony  pops 
open  the  glove  compartment  and 
pulls  an  old  but  smoothly  working 
Mauser  pistol  from  its  wooden  hol- 
ster. He  snaps  back  the  bolt,  cock- 
ing the  pistol.  We  are  all  very  alert 
now.  "This  is  still  a  frontier  town, 
man,"  Tony  explains.  "You  can  eas- 
ily get  shot  up  here." 

The  New  Mexico  State  Police  agree 
with  Tony.  "We  haven't  got  a  man 
to  put  in  Las  Vegas,"  Sgt.  George 
Ulibari  of  the  NMSP  narcotics  divi- 
sion told  me.  "'No  one  wants  to  work 
there.  It's  a  rough  town.  That's  one 

Jack  Shepherd,  former  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Look,  is  a  freedance  writer  who  has 
lived  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


reason  that  the  traffic's  so  heavy.' 

Renaldo  drives  slowly  down  Gran  ' 
Avenue,  the  main  drag.  It's  smal  l 
town  American  perennial,  and  coub 
sprout  anywhere:   the  Great  West' 
ern  Motel,  Texaco,  Kentucky  Frie 
Chicken,  Mobil,  the  Chamber  of  Con'; 
merce.  The  town  started  in  1823  a  j 
some  adobe  houses  around  a  centrs 
plaza.  It  was  tough  even  then:  Vir 
cente  Silva  robbed  and  murdere* 
here,  Jesse  James  and  Billy  the  Kir 
felt  safe  enough  to  soak  in  the  ho 
springs  four  miles  outside  town.  B 
1879,  it  was  a  bawdy  frontier  towi 
of  saloons  and  gambling  halls,  ani| 
vigilantes  held  daily  hangings  fror 
a  windmill  in  the  old  plaza. 

Tony  and  other  dealers  operate 
in  and  around  that  plaza  today.  "Wij 
just  drive  the  shit  down  here  in  com 
plete  freedom,"  Tony  says.  "There' 
no  arrests  and  no  prosecutions." 

But  there  are  precautions.  Renaldi 
drives  the  Cadillac  into  an  old  adobi 
garage  off  a  dirt  road  outside  town 
He  and  Tony  disappear  into  a  two 
room  adobe  house  with  freshly  paint 
ed  blue  shutters  and  a  rusted  corj 
rugated -steel  roof.  The  house  is  lik< 
many  in  the  western  part  of  town. 
Las  Vegas  divides  into  two  worlds  : 
West  Las  Vegas,  the  Old  Town,  Span 
ish  and  historic  with  its  plaza,  adobe 
houses,  the  San  Miguel  county  court 
house;  Chicano  self-help  projects  like 
Nosotros,  Juntos,  Salvacion,  and  Ls 
Salida  in  storefronts  along  National 
Avenue.  To  the  east,  across  the  nar- 
row and  often  dry  Gallinas  River, 
lies  the  newer  Las  Vegas,  with  the 
Safeway  shopping  center,  the  Daily 
Optic  newspaper,  banks,  New  Mex- 
ico Highlands  University,  tree-shadi 
ed  streets  and  concrete-and-wood 
homes.  The  two  worlds — largely  old 
Chicano  and  new  Anglo — have  a  tra-t 
dition  of  deep  distrust  and  political 


agonism.  Until  1967,  they  had 
arate  governments,  school  systems, 
ice  and  fire  departments.  Consoli- 
ion  has  not  brought  reconciliation. 
Tony,  who  had  been  wearing  a 
/  suit,  returns  dressed  in  his 
orkin'  clothes" — a  worn  checkered 
vboy  shirt,  dungarees,  boots,  and 
aw  cowboy  hat.  He  drives  a  black 
rd  pickup  around  Las  Vegas,  and 
ks  as  if  he  belongs  there — which, 
a  way,  he  does. 

'I  buy  ten  ounces  of  smack  at  a 
oe,"  he  tells  me  as  we  get  into  the 
;kup  and  head  for  the  plaza.  "I 
t  it  here  and  deal  it  out  to  my  men. 
pushin's  your  thing,  right  here  you 
p  make  a  couple  of  thousand  a 
ek  at  least,  $2,000  a  week  easy  in 
•kel  and  dime  bags.  If  you're  deal- 

a  couple  of  ounces,  you  can  make 
,000  a  night."  In  a  dirt-poor  coun- 
with  13.2  percent  unemployment, 
iCs  not  bad. 

jew  Mexico  highlands  Univer- 
^|  sity,  the  oldest  in  the  Southwest, 
on  a  rise  near  the  Old  Town  plaza. 
I  architecture  is  Contemporary  Pe- 
1  Colony,  and  most  of  its  2,300  stu- 
nts regard  the  university  that  way, 
d.  James  Neilsen — a  minister  who 
hors  being  called  "Reverend" — is 
all,  bright,  and  soft-spoken  instruc- 
r  in  education  and  a  counselor  of 
jdent  psychological  problems.  He's 
io  one  of  the  new  directors  of  Las 
agas's  second  attempt  at  a  meth- 
lone  program,  called  La  Salida. 
"Narcotics  is  a  life -style  among 
me  kids  in  this  town,"  he  says, 
rhey've  used  a  lot  of  drugs  for  a 
ng  time.  There's  a  lot  of  joy-pop- 
ng,and  some  students  are  addicts." 
An  application  for  federal  fund- 
g  for  La  Salida,  written  in  May 
)73,  agrees:  "Las  Vegas  .  .  .  has  de- 
sloped  an  explosive  drug  abuse 
oblem,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
university  is  located  in  the  com- 
unity.  .  .  .  Many  local  people  have 
turned  from  other  urban  settings, 
id  from  military  service  in  Viet 
am  [203  at  NMHU],  where  they 
id  a  previous  addiction  problem 
id  have  continued  in  this  pattern." 
The  La  Salida  report  estimates 
at  there  may  be  one  hundred  ad- 
cts  in  Las  Vegas.  Salvacion,  the 
st,  controversial  methadone  pro- 
am,  had  seventy  addicts  when  it 
>llapsed  last  April.  (La  Salida  re- 
aced  it. )  Andy  Vigil,  chief  of  the  Las 
egas  Police  Department,  puts  the 


number  at  "about  sixty-five  known 
addicts  in  town,  and  probably  an- 
other sixty  or  so  not  in  any  program 
and  not  known."  By  national  and  even 
state  standards,  sixty  to  one  hundred 
twenty-five  addicts  are  not  many.  But 
what  looms  large — and  is  well  doc- 
umented by  Chief  Vigil — is  the  im- 
pact of  these  heroin  addicts  on  the 
townspeople. 

The  La  Salida  report  detailed  this 
impact:  "In  merchandise  stolen  from 
stores,  homes  and  vehicles,  for  ex- 
ample, it  now  costs  the  overall  com- 
munity between  $20,000  and  $30,000 
each  year  for  every  addict  on  the 
streets,  who  must  resort  to  crime  to 
support  his  increasing  needs."  Those 
figures  may  be  high.  But  Chief  Vigil, 
who  keeps  excellent  statistics,  says, 
"When  we  get  a  rise  in  burglaries 
we  see  it  related  to  heroin  use  in  the 
majority  of  cases."  Is  he  seeing  an 
increase  in  heroin  use?  "Hell,  yes!" 
he  says.  "Heroin,  when  it  started 
up  three  years  ago,  tripled  the  crime 
rate." 

In  1972,  for  example,  robbery  in 
Las  Vegas  went  up  300  percent. 
Through  the  fall  of  1973,  the  amount 
of  merchandise  stolen  every  month 
in  Las  Vegas  averaged  $18,760. 

"We  may  not  know  the  level  of 
habit,"  says  Jim  Neilsen,  "but  we  do 
know  that  one  color  TV  a  day  is  not 
going  to  satisfy  it.  Even  as  few  as 
fifty  addicts  in  a  community  of  this 
size,  ripping  off  two  color  TVs  a  day, 
create  a  major  burglary  rate. 

"Albuquerque  has  the  highest 
crime  rate  in  the  nation.  It  doesn't 
bother  them.  But  here  the  commu- 
nity's so  small  that  it's  hard  not  to 
get  hit.  I  know  people  who've  been 
hit  five,  six  times.  I  have  neighbors 
who  are  afraid  to  leave  their  home 
to  drive  over  to  Santa  Fe.  The  two 
or  three  times  they  did  leave,  addicts 
came  in  and  stole  everything." 

"If  we  were  seeing  a  burglary 
ring,"  says  Chief  Vigil,  "they'd  clean 
out  some  place,  not  just  take  one 
item  and  run.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
little  jobs,  but  no  major  ones  like 
in  the  past.  We've  had  just  one  ma- 
jor burglary  in  the  last  three  years. 
Now  everything  is  below  $5,000." 

Take  August.  Tourists  cruised 
along  Grand  Avenue,  heading  north 
to  Denver  and  the  Rockies  or  south 
and  west  to  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque, 
or  Phoenix.  Schools  opened  on  Au- 
gust 24,  but  Highlands  students 
weren't  e?  ;>-cted  back  for  a  month. 

August  began  with  a  stolen  bi- 


cycle and  hubcaps  ripped  off  a  car. 
On  August  2,  one  woman  came  home 
to  find  a  window  broken,  and  the 
television  set,  an  AM-FM  stereo  ra- 
dio, a  clock,  and  appliances  gone.  A 
dry  cleaners  got  taken  for  small  cash. 
On  August  4,  jewelry  and  a  radio 
were  stolen  from  another  house,  an 
oil  company  got  hit,  and  a  woman 
lost  a  pistol  and  tape  recorder. 

Anything  left  out  overnight  got 
lifted.  On  August  6,  three  ten-speed 
bikes  went,  along  with  four  lawn 
chairs  and  eight  tires.  The  next  day, 
someone  robbed  the  Santa  Fe  freight 
office,  someone  else  grabbed  a  purse 
from  a  shopping  cart  in  the  Safeway, 
and  a  third  thief  a  wallet,  which  was 
later  found  on  the  Highlands  cam- 
pus with  fourteen  dollars  missing. 
On  August  8,  a  tourist  from  Tulsa 
had  his  $400  Nikon  stolen.  A  spare 
tire,  batteries,  and  tools  also  got  lift- 
ed. In  the  next  few  days  more  than 
$850  in  cash  and  merchandise  dis- 
appeared. 

August  15,  1973,  was  typical:  five 
spare  tires  were  stolen,  as  well  as  a 
thirty-two-caliber  pistol,  a  ten-speed 
bike,  batteries  from  four  cars,  a 
handyman  jack  worth  $30,  a  tool  box 
with  tools  f  $60 ) ,  a  twelve-volt  bat- 
tery ($25);  a  clothing  store  was 
robbed,  and  a  break-in  at  an  elemen- 
tary school  netted  two  speakers  ($15 
each),  a  science  kit  ($150),  and  a 
microscope  ($65). 

On  August  16,  a  Maryland  man 
picked  up  a  hitchhiker  who  pulled 
out  a  twenty-two-caliber  pistol.  The 
driver  lost  his  watch  and  $500  in 
traveler's  checks. 

Not  everyone  traveling  through 
Las  Vegas  got  off  so  easily.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Martinez  left  Denver  on 
August  22  to  go  to  California.  Un- 
fortunately, they  paused  in  Las  Vegas 
— the  Interstate  isn't  finished  and 
travelers  must  pass  through  town  on 
Grand  Avenue.  The  Martinezes 
stopped  at  Lincoln  Park  about  11:00 
a.m.,  and  three  kids  jumped  them, 
punched  them,  and  stole  $130. 

And  so  it  went.  A  car,  more  ten- 
speod  bikes,  tools,  stereos;  the  State 
Cafe  was  robbed  of  $110  by  two  men, 
one  with  a  dagger.  Another  thief 
took  the  battery  from  a  school  bus 
parked  at  Armijo  Elementary  School. 

The  month's  end  was  typical  also. 
Four  tourists  stopped  in  town  on  their 
way  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Santa 
Fe.  Someone  pried  open  a  window 
of  their  car,  and  stole  eight  suits,  a 
camera,  their  wallets,  and  $450. 


SMACK  CITY 


In  all,  August  yielded  a  pretty  good 
haul.  Stolen  goods  totaled  just  under 
the  monthly  average:  $18,002.44. 
Fifteen  homes  were  rohhed  I  ten  at 
night,  five  during  the  day  )  for  $3,284. 
Kleven  stores  (five  at  night,  six  dur- 
ing the  day)  got  hit  for  $4,133.80. 
Eleven  hikes  were  sto'c-i,  and  four 
cars. 

Most  interesting,  Chief  Vigil  keeps 
a  rohhery  category  called  "miscel- 
laneous," which  includes  such  items 
as  television  sets,  radios,  stereos, 
household  appliances — what  he  calls 
"little  stuff."  It  s  the  largest  category 
month  after  month,  occasionally  fall- 
ing second  only  to  stolen  cars.  In 
August  1973,  $5,665  worth  of  "little 
stud*1  got  ripped  olf  in  Fas  Vegas 
a  good  indication  of  the  constant 
burglarizing  of  homes  and  people  in 
town.  September  was  no  different: 
rohhery  up  34  percent;  assaults  up 
50  percent;  hurglaries  up  18  percent 
over  1972. 

"When  I  was  growing  up,"  says 
Elaine  Marque/,  "this  was  a  safe 
town.  We  used  to  just  latch  the  screen 
door  at  night  and  leave  the  other 
doors  open.  Hut  they  heat  up  a  little 
hoy  down  my  street  recently.  \o\v, 
you've  got  to  lock  your  doors  and 
watch  out.  You  can't  trust  anybody." 

*  »  il V  IS  THIS  HAPPENING  in  Fas 
y  *  Vegas?  For  one  thing,  there  are 
no  state  or  local  undercover  police 
working  on  narcotics  in  the  town. 
The  New  Mexico  State  Police  have 
just  twenty-six  agents  covering  a  vast 
state  with  3,000  addicts  in  it,  and  a 
long  international  border  with  Mex- 
ico. (Ten  years  ago  there  were  four 
agent-.  I  No  undercover  agents  have 
worked  in  Fas  \  egas  since  Steve 
Martinez  resigned  last  September  to 
join  the  state  police. 

"It's  very  risky  work,"  Martinez 
admits.  "We've  had  contracts  put  out 
on  people  in  this  area.  One  of  our 
informants  was  nearly  killed  in  pris- 
on because  he  was  helping  us." 

Martinez  grew  up  in  Fas  Vegas. 
"Fas  \  egas  is  probably  the  most 
wide-open  town  in  the  Southwest,"  he 
claims.  "If  the  money's  available,  y  ou 
can  make  a  buy  every  time.  If  not 
heroin,  cocaine.  If  someone  wanted 
to  buy  a  pound  or  two  of  heroin  in 
Fas  Vegas — and  that's  a  lot — he 
could,  easily." 

In  New  Mexico,  fencing  stolen 
goods  can  be  lucrative.  Even  a  New- 
Mexico  state  senator  has  been  fin- 


gered aa  a  fence.  "You  can  rip  off  a 
ten-speed  bike,  take  it  to  Albuquer- 
que, and  trade  it  off  for  some  smack, 
no  questions  asked,"  one  addict  says. 
Dealing  is  tempting,  too.  "It's  a  very 
attractive  business,"  says  Sergeant 
I  libari  of  the  state  police.  "A  pilot 
flying  for  :  ix  hours  into  Mexico  and 
back  can  make  $18,000.  A  dealei 
heie  can  make  $100,000  a  year." 

h  KEL  AND  DIME  BAf.S  of  heroin 
in  Fas  Vegas,  as  everywhere  .1 
in  the  United  States,  reach  the  street 
junkie  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil. 
After  the  heroin  is  cut  and  divided 
among  the  dealers,  it  gets  sold 'quick- 
ly around  the  plaza  in  Old  Town.  I 
talk  to  a  young  girl,  a  university  stu- 
dent w  ho  also  deals.  "There  may  be 
ten  dealers  in  Fas  Vegas  in  all,"  she 
says.  "1  may  be  one  of  the  biggest, 
I  may  not.  1  cut  my  shit  and  my 
mules  run  it.  I  make,  say,  $800  a 
week  getting  the  shit  to  my  mules. 
I  use  the  hungry  kids  seventeen, 
eighteen  because  if  they're  too 
young  the  narcs  can  always  break 
em.  At  eighteen,  a  kid  thinks  lie's 
immortal,  lie  thinks  the  cops  can 
never  break  him.  And  they  can't." 

Tony's  heroin,  carefully  cut  and 
wrapped,  really  jars  the  economy  of 
Fas  Vegas.  "  Some  addicts  push  may- 
be $200  to  $300  a  week,"  the  girl 
continues.  "They  get  to  keep  $20  to 
$30 — 10  percent — and  $30  in  six 
nickel  bags'or  three  dime  bags' worth, 
for  their  use.  That  keeps  them  com- 
ing back  to  me  for  more.  And  there's 
a  strong  sense  of  security  in  hand- 
ing out  $300  worth  of  smack.  You're 
the  messiah  w  ith  the  loaves  the  sup- 
ply seems  endless." 

Another  dealer  adds:  "You  can 
live,  really  live,  in  this  town  for  $ 1  50 
a  week.  \l.,k,„g  $500,  $800,  $1,000 
-  man,  you  have  chicks  all  over  you 
day  and  night." 

Tony  and  1  drive  the  girl  dealer  to 
the  ( Mil  Town  plaza.  A  cluster  of  kids 
around  the  bandstand  breaks  up,  and 
a  few  come  over  to  the  pickup  truck. 
The  girl  sells  "caps"  to  one  kid,  who 
turns  and  deals  to  the  others. 

We  park,  and  quieklv  walk  into  an 
old  building,  filled  with  young  kids, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square. 
The  girl  makes  another  sale,  and  an- 
other. I  corner  one  buyer,  who  i-  re- 
luctant to  talk.  Tony  lifts  his  shirt 
ami  shows  the  kid  his  Mau-er  tucked 
inside  his  belt.  How  does  he  operate? 
I  ask.  The  kid  talks:  "I  fence.  I  deal. 


I  teal  a  Little.  My  honchos  go  in  fa  j 
and  grab  whatever  they  can,  and  g  | 
out.  At  night  they  send  the  little  ki<  I 

five,  six     around  to  the  house  » 
You  can  tell  who's  at  home  and  wh  | 
isn't.  People  leave  signs.  The  ki 
knocks  on  the  door.  If  no  one  ail 
swers,  they  knock  it  over." 

Tony  and  I  watch  the  girl  finis  il 
selling.  She's  making  a  lot  of  nione;  1 
and  the  three  of  us  walk  back  ou 
side  to  the  pickup  feeling  flushel 
with  success:    Tony's   been  paid 
pile,  and  the  girl,  too. 

As  we  sit  in  the  front  seat,  the  gi 
between  Tony  and  me,  Tony  pul 
out  his  Mauser  and  sticks  the  bam 
into  the  girl's  left  ear.  "Fet's  hav 
the  bread,"  he  demands. 

The  girl  looks  terrified.  I'm  in 
cold  sweat.  But  she's  tough.  "No, 
she  answers  firmly. 

"Okay,"  Tony  smiles.  "Then  ho\ 
about  your  ass?" 

"It's  a  deal,"  she  replies,  anr 
smiles  back.  i 

IN  1970,  FIVE  HEROIN  ADDICTS  froil^ 
Fas  Vega--  began  driving  the  25'' 
miles  round  trip  to  Albuquerque  fo' 
methadone  from  a  program  ther 
(  ailed  Quebrar.  But  federal  red  tapu 
caught  up  with  them,  and,  as  out 
siders,  they  had  to  stop.  A  few  week 
later,  Dr.  Thomas  Fowry  in  Fa^ 
Vegas  started  another  program,  a 
the  state  hospital.  Thirteen  Fas  V  ega 
addicts  got  methadone  there  unti 
July  1071,  when  Dr.  Fowry  resignet 
and  moved  away,  and  the  hospita: 
administration  declared  that  it  wa 
short  of  staff  and  federal  funds  for  tht 
program.  Fas  Vegas  addicts  then  cir 
culated  a  petition  in  town  asking  fo; 
a  methadone  program.  Four  lumdret 
townspeople  signed,  and  Salvacioi 
started  in  November  1971,  in  an  ole 
bank  building  on  the  plaza. 

Things  went  bad  quickly.  Steve 
Martinez,  the  ex-undercover  agent,  re% 
calls:  "Informants  told  me  that  thert 
was  a  guy  here  in  town  involved  in 
dealing  in  heroin  ami  methadone 
w  ho  was  a  member  of  the  methadone 
program."  Also,  there  were  persisi 
tent  rumors  about  bad  management 
at  Salvacion.  and  misused  methadone. 
In  February  1973,  Feroy  Montane* 
a  "narcotics  specialist  with  Salva- 
cion for  fifteen  months,  was  arrested 
twice,  once  for  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty and  a  second  time  for  burglary. 

The  numbers  of  addicts  wanting 
help   also   gave   Salvacion  trouble. 
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■SMACK  CITY  

Says  one  Las  Vegas  businessman: 
"It  had  little*  outside  surveillance.  It 
was  funded  for  fifteen  or  so  addicts, 
and  had  .-evenly.  They  never  tinned 
anyone  down,  and  they  didn't  screen 
very  well." 

George  Wallace,  the  community 
service  coordinator  at  the  New  Mex- 
ico State  Hospital  outside  Las  Vegas, 
who  helped  -tail  La  Salida,  be- 
lieves that  Salvacion  also  "suffered 
from  a  lack  of  expertise.  We  turned 
over  the  administration  of  a  sensitive 
program  to  people  with  little  or  no 
training  in  that  area.  They  broke 
down  under  the  pressure  of  adminis- 
tering that  program.  There  was  fiscal 
mismanagement  by  accident.  I  don't 
think  anybody  was  ripping  anybody 
else  off." 

Still,  when  the  state  moved  in  and 
took  over  on  April  L3,  1973 — in  a 
statewide  move  by  Gov.  Bruce  King 
because  of  stricter  federal  regula- 
tions on  methadone  the  Optic  re- 
ported that  they  found  "a  fiscal 
mess."  Salvacion  closed. 

George  Wallace  and  others  dis- 
pensed methadone  at  the  state  hospi- 
tal during  the  summer  on  a  tempo- 
ral) basis.  The  Highlands  University 
Campus  Ministry,  the  sponsor  of  La 
Salida,  applied  for  federal  money  to 
cover  the  proposed  $65,605  budget. 

By  late  September.  La  Salida  hail 
opened  a  storefront  clinic  near  the 
plaza.  La  Salida  began  dispensing 
methadone  from  the  storefront  in 
October.  "We're  seeing  approximate- 
ly twenty-six  addicts,"  says  Lorraine 
Mare-,  La  Salida's  full-time,  $12,000- 
a-year  director.  "We  believe  that 
number  will  increase." 

"The  methadone  program  doesn't 
help  or  hurt  as  far  as  burglaries  are 
concerned,"  Chief  Vigil  says."  Some 
guys  arrested  in  burglaries  are  in  the 
program." 

Getting  arre-ted  —and  convicted 
—in  Las  Vegas  isn't  too  likely. 
"There's  just  been  no  prosecution," 
Steve  Martinez  says. 

Vigil  is  equally  outspoken.  "We 
can't  get  any  prosecution.  It's  nil. 
Politics  has  a  helluva  lot  to  do  with 
it.  We  do  the  undercover  work,  make 
a  case,  arrest.  We  present  the  case 
to  the  DA,  and  that's  it — dismissed." 

DA  Jose  E.  Armijo,  seventy-two. 
who  has  the  size  and  temperament  of 
a  bantam  rooster,  has  been  in  office 
only  eight  months.  He  decides  who 
faces  prosecution  and  who  doesn't  in 
Sau  Miguel.  Mora,  and  Guadalupe 
counties.  Armijo  has  a  scruffy  cluster 


of  offices  in  the  county  courthouse  a 
block  above  the  Old  Town  plaza.  He 
denies  Chief  Vigil's  charges.  "I've 
had  quite  a  few  narcotics  prosecu- 
tions," he  claims.  "I  forget  when,  but 
quite  a  few.  There  aren't  many  cases 
of  heroin.  It's  not  found  around  here. 
Mostly  it's  the  marijuana." 

There  was  a  major  bust  last  March, 
when  federal  narcotics  agents  bought 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
heroin  from  Las  Vegas  dealers,  and 
no  one  got  prosecuted.  Armijo  can't 
remember  this.  Says  Vigil:  "We  felt 
bad,  real  bad.  They  found  so  much 
heroin  in  town.  They  even  bought 
three  ounces  in  one  buy." 

Instead.  Armijo  lingers  his  pre- 
decessor, Donaldo  "Tiny"  Martinez. 
"You  know,"  Armijo  says  conspir- 
atorially,  "there  were  considerable 
complaints  about  his  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Donaldo  Martinez,  fifty,  was  DA 
for  sixteen  years  before  Armijo  un- 
seated him  by  201  votes  out  of  13,723 
cast  in  November  1972.  (In  1968, 
Martinez  won  by  just  7  votes  out  of 
12.580,  after  a  recount. )  Before  Mar- 
tinez, Armijo  had  been  DA  for  twelve 
years.  (They've  run  against  each  oth- 
er every  four  years  since  1956.)  In 
all,  Martinez  and  Armijo  have  held 
what  the  Optic  calls  "this  power- 
laden  post""  for  the  pa-t  twenty-nine 
years.  And,  when  not  in  the  DA's 
office,  Martinez  and  Armijo  prac- 
tice law  in  town. 

Martinez  was  a  highly  controver- 
sial DA.  Armijo  says  he  beat  him  in 
1972  because  Martinez  "had  become 
too  powerful,  dictatorial  and  tyran- 
nical, and  the  people  got  tired  of  it." 
Perhaps.  The  Optic  described  Mar- 
tinez as  "a  militant  liberal  and  an 
advocate  of  .  .  .  many  stormy  unpop- 
ular causes.  Proudly  he  labels  him- 
self 'Chicano.'"' 

Martinez  defended  Reies  Tijerina, 
the  Chicano  who  took  over  federal 
lands  at  gunpoint  in  1964.  In  1971, 
Martinez  also  bailed  out  several 
Brown  Berets — members  of  a  para- 
military Chicano  organization — who 
had  been  arrested  in  Santa  Fe  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  "Tiny 
invited  them  to  Las  Vegas,  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  West  Las  Vegas 
School  Board  as  well  as  DA,  he 
housed  them  for  a  month  in  the  West 
Pa-  Vega-  High  School. 

As  DA,  Donaldo  Martinez  refused 
to  prosecute  Chicano  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. "I  didn't  treat  these  arrests  as 


criminal  cases,"  he  admits,  "unless 
was  for  sale  and  distribution,  ar 
even  then  more  than  just  an  isolate 
sale.  I  treated  them  as  a  social  pro 
lem.  Mostly,  I  worked  with  them  m 
self.  I'd  counsel  with  them,  for  on 
thing.  I'd  try  to  get  medical  he) 
and  attention  for  them."  Martine4 
admits  that  he  wasn't  very  successfu  I 
but  insists, "This  is  an  illness,  not 
criminal  activity." 

Martinez  is  also  skeptical  of  tr  ■ 
methadone  programs.  "That's  ju:ll 
transferring  them  from  one  addictiv 
narcotic  to  another.  The  kids  o"l 
methadone  continue  to  shoot  up.  Th": 
is  a  nationwide  problem.  It's  a  bus 
ness  that's  as  big  and  as  widesprea' 
as  the  telephone  company.  It's  nj 
different  here  than  anyplace  elsfc, 
Heroin  is  being  used  not  only  in  La 

V  egas.  WC've  now  got  kids  coming  L 
from  the  rural  villages  and  ranche' 
and  farms." 

The  increasing  robberies  in  tow; 
are  frightening  a  lot  of  people.  And; 

V  igil  is  under  pressure  to  halt  the  rip( 
offs,  and  one  town  councilman  ha 
(ailed  for  his  resignation.  "They're 
really  more  concerned  about  the  bui. 
glaries  than  about  the  people  com 
mitting  them,  or  the  reasons  why,'' 
Jim  Neilsen  comment-. 


ri^ONY    WAITS   FOR   THE    LIGHT  t<T 

I  change,  and  pulls  into  Granc: 
Avenue,  toward  my  motel. 

"This  town's  consuming  about  hal 
a  pound,  eight  ounces,  of  smack  fl 
week,  man,"  he  explains.  "That's  a 
SI, 000  an  ounce.  Break  that  dowrd 
to  nickel  and  dime  bags  and  you've 
got  a  town  consuming  smack  a"! 
§6,000  to  S  10,000  a  week.  Let's  say 
about  S8,000  in  heroin  sold  everjj 
week  in  nickel  and  dime  bags.  Some: 
guys  have  been  cutting  it  more  thanj 
that.  But  we  eighty-sixed  one  of  thosel 
dudes,  and  that  ended  that.  We  wanfj 
to  keep  good-quality  Chicano  smack. 

Tony  pulls  up  by  my  motel.  "I 
can  make  about  $5,000  to  $8,000  a- 
week  in  coke  and  smack  in  this  town. 
I'm  saving  it  in  a  bank,  and  when 
I  get  to  half  a  million,  I'm  going  to 
buy  me  a  ranch,  or  maybe  get  into 
one  of  them  Texas  land  deals.  I'm 
gonna  let  the  younger  dudes  take 
over — there're  enough  of  them  hus- 
tling here  already." 

"And  then  what?"  I  ask. 

"Me?"  Tony  smiles.  "I'm  just 
gonna  sit  back  and  get  high  on  moun- 
tain air."  He  drives  off  laughing.  □ 


Once,  just  once  in  your  life, 
don't  you  deserve  the  priceless  experience 
>f  a  long  ocean  cruise  with  Holland  America? 


We  think  so.  So  we  give  you 
Everything  the  unforgettable  is 
jnade  of.  Consider  the  grand 
Lister  ships,  s.s.Veendam  and 
;.s.  Volendam.  Nowhere  afloat  can 
jou  find  more  outright  luxury. 
Hie  staterooms  are  posh  and 
oomy,  and  90%  of  them  look  out 
Dn  the  sea.The  decks  abound 
vith  every  conceivable  shipboard 
Dleasure,  including  a  swank  Lido 
:errace  and  restaurant.  Entertain- 
ment ranges  from  spectacular  to 
ntimate.  Every  meal  is  a  feast. 
Every  crew  member  knows  what 
service  is  all  about.  No  gratuities 
are  required,  so  you  could  save 
from  5%  to  10%  of  the  cruise  cost. 
You  can  sign  for  shipboard 
purchases,  too.  And  charge  the 
fare  with  a  major  credit  card. 

Now  to  name  just  a  few 
storybook  ports:  Casablanca, 
Istanbul,  Athens,  Naples,  Lisbon, 
Rio,  Buenos  Aires,  Reykjavik, 
North  Cape,  Oslo,  Copenhagen, 
Rotterdam,  Leningrad  (yes,  we 
visit  Russia  too).  Plus  secret 
hideaways  like  Mahon,  Aarhus, 
Mombasa.  All  told,  a  voyager's 
delight  of  not  only  celebrated 
capitals,  but  places  the  postcards 
never  show. 

Once  in  your  life.  Just  once. 


To  the  Mediterranean, to  Europe 
and  Scandinavia,  to  South 
America, to  the  whole  wide 
world.To  happiness. 

1 .  March  28.  Grand  Mediterranean  Spring  Cruise, 
s.s.  Volendam.  49  days,  29  ports  from  New  York.  From 
Ft.  Lauderdale  March  30.  $2660  to  $5960. 

2.  May  23.  Spring  Western  Mediterranean  Cruise, 
s.s.  Veendam.  35  days,  21  ports  from  New  York.  From 
Ft.  Lauderdale  May  20.  $1875  to  $4210. 

3.  June  7,  July  19.  North  Cape/Scandinavian  Cruises, 
s.s.  Volendam.  41  days,  25  ports  from  New  York.  From 

Ft.  Lauderdale  June  4.  $2295  to  $5130. 

4.  August  30.  Western  Mediterranean  Discovery  Cruise, 
s.s.  Volendam.  35  days,  25  ports  from  New  York. 

$1760  to  $3955. 

5.  October  5.  Mediterranean  Explorers'  Cruise, 
s.s.  Volendam.  41  days.  21  ports  from  New  York.  From 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Oct.  7.  $2225  to  $4980. 

6.  November  12.  South  America  Discovery  Cruise, 
s.s.  Veendam.  39  days,  16  ports  from  New  York.  From 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Nov.  14.  $2290  to  $4835. 

7.  January  18,  1975.  Around  the  World  Cruise, 
s.s.Veendam.  87  days,  34  ports  from  New  York.  From 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Jan.  20.  $5635  to  $11,895. 

8.  Throughout  1974  — Starting  January  14.  Every  two 
weeks,  the  new  m.s.  Prinsendam  cruises  the  East  Indies  from 
Singapore  to  Bali.  14  days,  8  ports.  $780  to  $1340. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Miss  Martin  collect  at 
(212)620  5101. 


You  may  never  want  to  get  off. 


Holland 

America 

Cruises 


Holland  America  Cruises,  Pier  40  North  River,  133  LCC  2 
New  York,  N  Y.  10014 


Please  send  brochures  on  the  following  cruises: 
(    >  1.  (    )  2.  (    )  3.  (    )  4.  (    )  5.  (    )  6.  ( 

Name  


)  7. 


)  8. 


Address  . 
City  


-State. 


-Zip. 


Travel  agent . 


Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy,  subject  to  availability 
All  ships  registered  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles 


A  Steinway  is  a  Steinway  is  a  Steinway. 

There  are  different  sizes.  And  different  prices. 

But  large  or  small,  when  a  piano  bears  the  Steinway  name  you  may  be  certain  that  ' 
it  was  built  to  the  standard  set  by  Henry  E.  Steinway  425,000  pianos  ago:  "Build  the  finest  piano  ;! 
possible  and  sell  it  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  quality." 

From  smallest  vertical  to  concert  grand,  all  Steinway  pianos  are  built  by  the  same  ^ 
hands.  Regardless  of  size,  they  share  patented  and  exclusive  features  (like  Steinway's  Diaphra- 
matic" Sound  Board).  Features  which  endow  the  instrument  with  the  Steinway  sound. 

We  make  no  "cheaper"  piano.  We  make  no  second-line  piano  sold  under  another 
name.  We  make  only  the  Steinway* 

And  no  one  else  has  ever  managed  to  build  anything  quite  like  it. 
For  more  information  please  write  to  John  H.  Steinway,  109  West  57th  Street,  New  York  100 19.  |l 

Steinway  &  Sons 


nie  Dillard 


Harpeiis 


IGHT  INTO  INSIGHT 

Kit  you  see  is  w  hat  \  ou  get 


\he.n  I  was  six  OR  SEVEN  years  old,  grow- 
ing up  in  Pittsburgh,  I  used  to  take  a  pre- 
s  penny  of  my  own  and  hide  it  for  someone 
•  to  find.  It  was  a  curious  compulsion;  sadly, 
I  never  been  seized  by  it  since.  For  some  rea- 
I  always  "hid"  the  penny  along  the  same 
;tch  of  sidewalk  up  the  street.  I'd  cradle  it  at 
roots  of  a  maple,  say,  or  in  a  hole  left  by  a 
pped-off  piece  of  sidewalk.  Then  I'd  take  a 
ce  of  chalk  and,  starting  at  either  end  of  the 
ck,  draw  huge  arrows  leading  up  to  the  penny 
m  both  directions.  After  I  learned  to  write  I 
eled  the  arrows  "surprise  ahead"  or  "mon- 
this  way."  I  was  greatly  excited,  during  all 
6  arrow-drawing,  at  the  thought  of  the  first 
ky  passerby  who  would  receive  in  this  way, 
ardless  of  merit,  a  free  gift  from  the  universe, 
t  I  never  lurked  about.  I'd  go  straight  home 
i  not  give  the  matter  another  thought,  until, 
ne  months  later,  I  would  be  gripped  by  the 
julse  to  hide  another  penny. 
There  are  lots  of  things  to  see,  unwrapped 
ts  and  free  surprises.  The  world  is  fairly 
dded  ami  strewn  with  pennies  cast  broadside 
m  a  generous  hand.  But — and  this  is  the 
nt — who  gets  excited  by  a  mere  penny?  If 
j  follow  one  arrow,  if  you  crouch  motionless 
a  bank  to  watch  a  tremulous  ripple  thrill  on 
water,  and  are  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 
skrat  kit  paddling  from  its  den,  will  you 
ant  that  sight  a  chip  of  copper  only,  and  go 
jr  rueful  way?  It  i-  very  dire  poverty  indeed 
a  man  to  be  so  malnourished  and  fatigued 
it  he  won't  stoop  to  pick  up  a  penny.  But  if 
J  cultivate  a  healthy  poverty  and  simplicity, 
that  finding  a  penny  will  make  your  day, 
;n,  since  the  world  is  in  fact  planted  in  pen- 
;s,  you  have  with  your  poverty  bought  a  life- 
ae  of  days.  What  you  see  is  what  you  get. 
Unfortunately,  nature  is  very  much  a  now- 
ii-see-it,  now-you-don't  affair.  A  fish  flashes. 


then  dissolves  in  the  water  before  my  eyes  like 
so  much  salt.  Deer  apparently  ascend  bodily  into 
heaven:  the  brightest  oriole  fades  into  leaves. 
These  disappearances  stun  me  into  stillness  and 
concentration;  they  say  of  nature  that  it  con- 
ceals with  a  grand  nonchalance,  and  they  say  of 
vision  that  it  is  a  deliberate  gift,  the  revelation 
of  a  dancer  who  for  my  eyes  only  flings  away 
her  seven  veils. 

l  or  nature  does  reveal  as  well  as  conceal: 
now-you-don  t-see-it,  now-you-do.  For  a  week 
this  September  migrating  red-winged  black- 
birds were  feeding  heavily  down  by  Tinker 
Creek  at  the  back  of  the  house.  One  day  I  went 
out  to  investigate  the  racket:  I  walked  up  to  a 
tree,  an  Osage  orange,  and  a  hundred  birds  flew 
away.  They  simply  materialized  out  of  the  tree. 
I  saw  a  tree,  then  a  whisk  of  color,  then  a  tree 
again.  I  walked  closer  and  another  hundred 
blackbirds  took  flight.  Not  a  branch,  not  a  twig 
budged:  the  birds  were  apparently  weightless 
as  well  as  invisible.  Or,  it  was  as  if  the  leaves  of 
the  Osage  orange  had  been  freed  from  a  spell 
in  the  form  of  red-winged  blackbirds:  they  flew 
from  the  tree,  caught  my  eye  in  the  sky,  and 
vanished.  When  I  looked  again  at  the  tree,  the 
leaves  had  reassembled  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Finally  I  walked  directly  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  a  final  hundred,  the  real  diehards. 
appeared,  spread,  and  vanished.  How  could  so 
many  hide  in  the  tree  without  my  seeing  them? 
The  Osage  orange,  unruffled,  looked  just  as  it 
had  looked  from  the  house,  when  three  hundred 
red-winged  blackbirds  cried  from  its  crown.  I 
looked  upstream  where  they  flew,  and  they  were 
gone.  Searching,  I  couldn't  spot  one.  I  wan- 
dered upstream  to  force  them  to  play  their  hand, 
hut  they'd  crossed  the  creek  and  scattered.  One 
-how  to  a  customer.  These  appearances  catch 
at  my  throat:  they  are  the  free  gifts,  the  bright 
coppers  at  the  roots  of  trees. 


Annie  Dillard  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  Har- 
per's. This  article  is 
adapted  from  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  (Harper's 
Magazine  Press,  March  ), 
the  April  selection  of 
the  Bookoj-the-Month 
Club. 
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Annie  Dillard 
SIGHT 
INTO  INSIGHT 


It's  all  a  matter  or  keeping  my  eyes  open. 
Nature  is  like  one  of  those  line  drawings  that 
are  puzzles  for  children:  Can  you  find  hidden 
in  the  tree  a  duck,  a  house,  a  hoy,  a  bucket,  a 
giraffe,  and  a  boot?  Specialists  can  find  the  most 
incredibly  hidden  things.  A  book  I  read  when 
I  was  young  recommended  an  easy  way  to  find 
caterpillars:  you  simply  find  some  fresh  cater- 
pillar droppings,  look  up,  and  there's  your  cater- 
pillar. More  recently  an  author  advised  me  to 
set  my  mind  at  ease  about  those  piles  of  cut 
stems  on  the  ground  in  grassy  fields.  Field  mice 
make  them:  they  cut  the  grass  down  by  degrees 
to  reach  the  seeds  at  the  head.  It  seems  that 
when  the  grass  is  tightly  packed,  as  in  a  field 
of  ripe  grain,  the  blade  won't  topple  at  a  single 
cut  through  the  stem;  instead,  the  cut  stem  sim- 
ply drops  vertically,  held  in  the  crush  of  grain. 
The  mouse  severs  the  bottom  again  and  again, 
the  stem  keeps  dropping  an  inch  at  a  time,  and 
finally  the  head  is  low  enough  for  the  mouse 
to  reach  the  seeds.  Meanwhile  the  mouse  is  pos- 
itively littering  the  field  with  its  little  piles  of 
cut  ;«tems  into  which,  presumably,  the  author  is 
constantly  stumbling. 

If  I  can't  see  these  minutiae,  I  stiD  try  to  keep 
my  eyes  open.  I'm  always  on  the  lookout  for 
ant  lion  traps  in  sandy  soil,  monarch  pupae  near 
milkweed,  skipper  larv  ae  in  locust  leaves.  These 
things  are  utterly  common,  and  I've  not  seen 
one.  I  bang  on  hollow  trees  near  water,  but  so 
far  no  flying  squirrels  have  appeared.  In  flat 
country  I  watch  even,  sunset  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  green  ray.  The  green  ray  is  a  seldom-seen 
streak  of  light  that  rises  from  the  sun  like  a 
spurting  fountain  at  the  moment  of  sunset:  it 
throbs  into  the  sky  for  two  seconds  and  disap- 
pears. One  more  reason  to  keep  my  eyes  open. 
A  photography  professor  at  the  University  of 
Florida  just  happened  to  see  a  bird  die  in  mid- 
flight:  it  jerked,  died,  dropped,  and  smashed  on 
the  ground. 

I  squint  at  the  wind  because  I  read  Stewart 
Edward  White:  "I  have  always  maintained  that 
if  you  looked  closely  enough  you  could  see  the 
wind — the  dim.  hardly-made-out,  fine  debris 
in  the  air."  White  was  an  excellent 
id  devoted  an  entire  chapter  of  The 
to  the  subject  of  seeing  deer:  "As 
soon  as  you  can  forget  the  naturally  obvious 
and  construct  an  artificial  obvious,  then  you  too 
will  see  deer." 

But  the  artificial  obvious  is  hard  to  see.  My 
eyes  account  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
weight  of  my  head:  I'm  bony  and  dense:  I  see 
what  I  expect.  I  just  don't  know  what  the  lover 
knows:  I  can't  see  the  artificial  obvious  that  those 
in  the  know  construct.  The  herpetologist  asks 
the  native,  "Are  there  snakes  in  that  ravine?" 
"No.  sir."  And  the  herpetologist  comes  home 
with,  yessir,  three  bags  full.  Are  there  butter- 
flies on  that  mountain?  Are  the  bluets  in  bloom? 


fleeing  hig 
observer.  e 
M  oun  tains 


Are  there  arrowheads  here,  or  fossil  ferns  ir  hi 

shale? 

Peeping  through  my  keyhole  I  see  within  (J 
range  of  only  about  30  percent  of  the  light  M 
comes  from  the  sun;  the  rest  is  infrared  I 
some  little  ultraviolet,  perfectly  apparent! 
many  animals,  but  invisible  to  me.  A  nightnB 
network  of  ganglia,  charged  and  firing  witlil 
my  knowledge,  cuts  and  splices  what  I  do  I 
editing  it  for  my  brain.  Donald  E.  Carr  pom 
out  that  the  sense  impressions  of  one-celled  m 
imals  are  not  edited  for  the  brain:  "ThhB 
philosophically  interesting  in  a  rather  mow 
ful  way,  since  it  means  that  only  the  simp 
animals  perceive  the  universe  as  it  is." 

A  fog  that  won't  burn  away  drifts  and  fl< 
"across  my  field  of  vision.  When  you  see 
move  against  a  backdrop  of  deep  pines,  i 
don't  see  the  fog  itself,  but  streaks  of  clearn 
floating  across  the  air  in  dark  shreds.  So  I 
only  tatters  of  clearness  through  a  pervad 
obscuritv.  I  can  t  distinguish  the  fog  from 
overcast  sky;  I  can't  be  sure  if  the  light  is  dir 
or  reflected.  Everywhere  darkness  and  the  pi 
ence  of  the  unseen  appalls.  We  estimate  n 
that  only  one  atom  dances  alone  in  everv  cu 
meter  of  intergalactic  space.  I  blink  and  squi 
What  planet  or  power  yanks  Halley's  Comet  c 
of  orbit?  We  haven't  seen  it  yet:  it's  a  questi 
of  distance,  density  ,  and  the  pallor  of  reflect 
light.  We  rock,  cradled  in  the  swaddling  b 
of  darkness.  Even  the  simple  darkness  of  nig 
whispers  suggestions  to  the  mind.  This  summi 
in  August.  I  stayed  at  the  creek  too  late. 

Strangers  to  darkne 


"HERE   TINKER   CREEK   FLOWS  under 

sycamore  log  bridge  to  the  tear-shap< 
island,  it  is  slow  and  shallow,  fringed  thinly 
cattail  marsh.  At  this  spot  an  astonishing  bloo 
of  fife  supports  vast  breeding  populations  of 
sects,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  ( 
windless  summer  evenings  I  stalk  along  t 
creek  bank  or  straddle  the  sycamore  log  in 
solute  stillness,  watching  for  muskrats.  The  nig 
I  stayed  too  late  I  was  hunched  on  the  log  sta 
ing  spellbound  at  spreading,  reflected  stains 
lilac  on  the  water.  A  cloud  in  the  sky  sudden! 
lighted  as  if  turned  on  by  a  switch:  its  reflectio: 
just  as  suddenly  materialized  on  the  water  up 
stream,  flat  and  floating,  so  that  I  couldn't  so 
the  creek  bottom,  or  hfe  in  the  water  under  tW 
cloud.  Downstream,  away  from  the  cloud  on  thi 
water,  water  turtles  smooth  as  beans  were  glid- 
ing down  with  the  current  in  a  series  of  easy 
weightless  push-offs,  as  men  bound  on  the  moon 
I  didn't  know  whether  to  trace  the  progress  oil 
one  turtle  I  was  sure  of.  risking  sticking  my  face 
in  one  of  the  bridge's  spider  webs  made  invisi- 
ble by  the  gathering  dark,  or  take  a  chance  on 
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Dne  man's  sushi 

is  another  man's  steak. 


'here's  just  no  second  guessing  about  taste. 

So,  to  keep  everyone  happy,  we  have 
simple  solution. 

Two  cuisines. 

One  is  Japanese. 

The  other  is  Continental. 

No  matter  which  one  you  choose— the 
amiliar  or  the  adventurous— one  thing 
emains  the  same:  the  elegant,  understated 
ervice  that  is  ours  alone. 

It's  reflected  in  the  smile  of  your  JAL 
tostess  as  she  offers  you  a  steaming 
>shibori  towel  to  refresh  yourself.  Her 


delicate  grace  as  she  pours  your  sake.  The 
very  special  way  she  makes  you  feel  like 
an  honored  guest  at  a  family  banquet. 

Unique  service  like  this  doesn't  just 
happen  at  mealtime.  From  our  first  hello 
to  our  last  sayonara,  we  do  our  best  to 
prove  there's  as  much  difference  between 
airlines  as  between  air- 
line menus. 

We're  the  one  where 
East  i       -  West. 
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Burlingame,  California  94010 
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"Pictorial  Guide  to  Oriental  Cuisine." 
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seeing  the  carp,  or  scan  the  mudbank  in  hope  of 
seeing  a  muskrat,  or  follow  the  last  of  the  swal- 
lows who  caught  at  my  heart  and  trailed  it  after 
them  like  streamers  as  they  appeared  from  di- 
rectly helow,  under  the  log,  Hying  upstream  with 
their  tails  forked,  so  fast. 

But  shadows  spread  and  deepened  and  stayed. 
After  thousands  of  years  we're  still  strangers  to 
darkness,  fearful  aliens  in  an  enemy  camp  with 
our  arms  crossed  over  our  chests.  1  stirred.  A 
land  turtle  on  the  hank,  startled,  hissed  the  air 
from  its  lungs  and  withdrew  to  its  shell.  An 
uneasy  pink  here,  an  unfathomable  blue  there, 
gave  great  suggestion  of  lurking  beings.  Things 
were  going  on.  I  couldn't  see  whether  that  rustle 
I  heard  was  a  distant  rattlesnake,  slit-eyed,  or 
a  nearby  sparrow  kicking  in  the  dry  flood  debris 
slung  at  the  foot  of  a  willow.  Tremendous  ac- 
tion roiled  the  water  everywhere  I  looked,  big 
action,  inexplicable.  A  tremor  welled  up  beside 
a  gaping  muskrat  burrow  in  the  bank  and  1 
caught  my  breath,  but  no  muskrat  appeared. 
The  ripple-  continued  to  fan  upstream  with  a 
stead),  powerful  thrust.  Night  was  knitting  an 
eyeless  mask  over  my  face,  and  1  still  sat  trans- 
fixed. A  distant  airplane,  a  delta  wing  out  of 
nightmare,  made  a  gliding  shadow  on  the  creek  s 
bottom  that  looked  like  a  stingray  cruising  up- 
stream. At  once  a  black  fin  slit  the  pink  cloud 
on  the  water,  shearing  it  in  two.  The  two  halves 
merged  together  and  seemed  to  dissolve  before 
my  eve-.  Darknes-  pooled  in  the  cleft  of  the 
creek  and  rose,  as  water  collects  in  a  well.  Un- 
tamed, dreaming  lights  flickered  over  the  sky. 
I  saw  hints  of  hulking  underwater  shadows,  two 
pah-  -plashes  out  of  the  water,  and  round  rip- 
ples rolling  close  together  from  a  blackened 
center. 

At  last  I  stared  upstream  where  only  the  deep- 
est violet  remained  of  the  cloud,  a  cloud  so  high 
its  underbelly  still  glowed,  its  feeble  color  re- 
flected from  a  hidden  sky  lighted  in  turn  by  a 
sun  halfway  to  China.  And  out  of  that  violet,  a 
sudden  enormous  black  body  arced  over  the 
water.  Head  and  tail,  if  there  was  a  head  and 
tail,  were  both  submerged  in  cloud.  I  saw  only 
one  ebony  fling,  a  headlong  dive  to  darkness; 
then  the  waters  closed,  and  the  lights  went  out. 

I  walked  home  in  a  shivering  daze,  up  hill 
and  down.  Later  I  lay  openmouthed  in  bed,  my 
arms  flung  wide  at  my  sides  to  steady  the  whirl- 
ing darkness.  At  this  latitude  I'm  spinning  836 
miles  an  hour  round  the  earth's  axis;  I  feel  my 
sweeping  fall  as  a  breakneck  arc  like  the  dive  of 
dolphins,  and  the  hollow  rushing  of  wind  raises 
the  hairs  on  my  neck  and  the  side  of  my  face.  In 
orbit  around  the  sun  I'm  moving  61,800  miles 
an  hour.  The  solar  system  as  a  whole,  like  a 
merry-go-round  unhinged,  spins,  bobs,  and 
blinks  at  the  speed  of  13,200  miles  an  hour 
along  a  course  set  east  of  Hercules.  Someone 
has  piped,  and  we  are  dancing  a  tarantella  until 


the  sweat  pours.  I  open  my  eyes  and  I  see  daj 
muscled  forms  curl  out  of  water,  with  flappf 
gills  and  flattened  eyes.  I  close  my  eyes  anil 
see  stars,  deep  stars  giving  way  to  deeper  sti 
deeper  stars  bowing  to  deepest  stars  at 
crown  of  an  infinite  cone. 


Still,"  wrote  van  gogh  in  a  letter, 
great  deal  of  light  falls  on  everything.' 
we  are  blinded  by  darkness,  we  are  also  blinc 
b)  light.  Sometimes  here  in  Virginia  at  sunJ 
low  clouds  on  the  southern  or  northern  horizl 
are  completely  invisible  in  the  lighted  sky. 
only  know  one  is  there  because  I  can  see 
reflection  in  still  water.  The  first  time  I  disccl 
ered  this  mystery  I  looked  from  cloud  to  rifl 
cloud  in  bewilderment,  checking  my  bearinT 
over  and  over,  thinking  maybe  the  ark  of  tl 
covenant  was  just  passing  by  south  of  Dead  Ml 
Mountain.  Only  much  later  did  I  learn  the 
planation:  polarized  light  from  the  sky  is  vel 
much  weakened  by  reflection,  but  the  light 
clouds  isn't  polarized.  So  invisible  clouds  pj 
among  visible  clouds,  till  all  slide  over  the  mou| 
tains:  so  a  greater  light  extinguishes  a  lesser 
though  it  didn't  exist. 

In  the  great  meteor  shower  of  August,  tU 
Perseid,  I  wail  all  day  for  the  shooting  staj 
I  miss.  They're  out  there  showering  down,  cor 
mitting  hara-kiri  in  a  flame  of  fatal  attraction 
and  hissing  perhaps  at  last  into  the  ocean.  Br 
at  dawn  what  looks  like  a  blue  dome  clamp 
down  over  me  like  a  lid  on  a  pot.  The  stars  an 
planets  could  smash  and  I'd  never  know.  Onl 
a  piece  of  ashen  moon  occasionally  climbs  u 
or  down  the  inside  of  the  dome,  and  our  Iocj 
star  without  surcease  explodes  on  our  head; 
We  have  really  only  that  one  light,  one  sourcl 
for  all  power,  and  yet  we  must  turn  away  fror 
it  by  universal  decree.  Nobody  here  on  th 
planet  seems  aware  of  this  strange,  powerful 
taboo,  that  we  all  walk  about  carefully  averting 
our  faces,  this  way  and  that,  lest  our  eyes  bi 
blasted  forever. 

Darkness  appalls  and  light  dazzles;  the  scrap 
of  visible  light  that  doesn't  hurt  my  eyes  hurts 
my  brain.  What  I  see  sets  me  swaying.  Size  anc: 
distance  and  the  sudden  swelling  of  meaning; 
confuse  me,  bowl  me  over.  I  straddle  the  syc 
amore  log  bridge  over  Tinker  Creek  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  look  at  the  lighted  creek  bottom:  snaiL; 
tracks  tunnel  the  mud  in  quavering  curves.  A] 
crayfish  jerks,  but  by  the  time  I  absorb  what 
has  happened,  he's  gone  in  a  billowing  smoke 
screen  of  silt.  I  look  at  the  water:  minnows  and 
shiners.  If  I'm  thinking  minnows,  a  carp  will 
fill  my  brain  till  I  scream.  I  look  at  the  water's 
surface:  skaters,  bubbles,  and  leaves  sliding 
down.  Suddenly,  my  own  face,  reflected,  startles 
me  witless.  Those  snails  have  been  tracking  my 
face!  Finally,  with  a  shuddering  wrench  of  the 
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Theater  in  America 
is  a  lot  more  than  just  Broadway. 


Theater  is  thriving  all  over  America.  It 
has  emerged  as  a  strong  community 
art.  Local  repertory  theaters  are  receiv 
ing  serious  attention.  Summer  stock 
road  companies,  campus  and  dinner 
theaters  are  all  finding  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

But,  even  the  most  highly  acclaimed 
productions  have  not  reached  the 
wide  audiences  they  deserve. 

"Theater  In  America" 

This  is  why  Exxon  and  the  Corpora 
tion  for  Public  Broadcasting  are  pre 
senting  "Theater  in  America,"  pro 
duced  by  WNET/13  New  York.  Here  is 
a  new  weekly  television  series  featur 
ing  some  of  the  finest  American  thea 
ter . . .  from  all  over  America. 

You  can  see  a  touching  and  clever 
San  Francisco  production  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.  A  delightfully  sophisti 


cated  musical  comedy  from  Louisville. 
And  from  New  York,  King  Lear  starring 
James  Earl  Jones,  Gorky's  Russian 
classic  Enemies,  plus  Kaufman  and 
Lardner's  comedy  June  Moon. 

"Theater  in  America"  features  both 
classical  and  current  works  of  extraor- 
dinary qua'ity.  They  will  be  shown 
weekly  starting  Wednesday,  January 


23,  at  8:30  P.M.,  on  your  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  station. 

Exxon  and  the  Arts 

"Theater  in  America"  continues 
Exxon's  30-year  tradition  of  active  sup- 
port for  the  fine  and  performing  arts. 

On  televison  we  have  underwritten 
Play  of  the  Week,  An  Age  of  Kings, 
World  Theatre,  Repertory  Theatre  and 
Vibrations. 

This  year  Exxon  returns  to  public 
television  for  the  third  time  with  a  se- 
ries of  remarkable  theatrical  produc- 
tions illustrating  that  theater  in  America 
is  a  lot  more  than  just  Broadway. 


Annie  Dillard 
SIGHT 
[NTO  INSIGHT 
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will,  I  see  clouds,  cirrus  clouds.  I'm  dizzy,  I 
fall  in. 

Thi-  looking  business  is  risky.  Once  I  stood 
on  a  humped  rock  on  nearby  Purgatory  Moun- 
tain, watching  through  binoculars  the  great  au- 
tumn hawk  migration  below,  until  I  discovered 
that  I  was  in  danger  of  joining  the  hawks  on  a 
vertical  migration  of  my  own.  1  was  used  to 
binoculars,  but  not,  apparently,  to  balancing  on 
humped  rocks  while  looking  through  them.  I 
reeled,  Every thing  advanced  and  receded  by 
turns;  the  world  was  full  of  unexplained  fore- 
shortenings  and  depths.  A  distant  huge  object,  a 
hawk  the  size  of  an  elephant,  turned  out  to  be 
the  browned  bough  of  a  nearby  loblolly  pine.  1 
followed  a  sharp-shinned  hawk  against  a  feature- 
less sky,  rotating  my  head  unawares  as  it  Hew. 
and  when  1  lowered  the  glass  a  glimp>e  of  my 
ow  ii  looming  shoulder  sent  me  staggering.  \\  hat 
prevents  the  men  on  Palomar  from  falling,  voice- 
less and  blinded,  from  their  tiny,  vaulted  chairs'.'' 
I  reel  in  confusion:  1  don't  understand  what 
I  see.  With  the  naked  eye  I  can  see  two  million 
light-years  to  the  Andromeda  galaxy.  Often  I 
slop  some  creek  water  in  a  jar.  and  when  I  get 
home  I  dump  it  in  a  white  china  bowl.  After  the 
>ilt  settles  1  return  and  see  tracings  of  minute 
snails  on  the  bottom,  a  planarian  or  two  winding 
round  the  rim  of  water,  roundworms  shimmying 
frantically,  and  finally,  when  my  eye-  have  ad- 
justed to  these  dimensions,  amoebae.  At  first 
the  amoebae  look  like  muscae  volitantes,  those 
curled  moving  spots  you  seem  to  see  in  your 
eve-  when  you  -tare  at  a  distant  wall.  Then  I 
see  the  amoebae  as  drops  of  water  congealed, 
bluish,  translucent,  like  chips  of  skv  in  the  bowl. 
\t  length  1  choose  one  individual  anil  give  my- 
self over  to  its  idea  of  an  evening.  1  see  it  drib- 
ble a  grainy  foot  before  it  on  it-  wet.  unfathom- 
able wav.  Do  it-  unedited  sense  impression-  in- 
clude the  tierce  focus  of  mv  eves'.'  Shall  I  take 
it  outside  and  show  it  Andromeda,  and  blow  it- 
little  endoplasm?  I  stir  the  water  with  a  linger, 
in  case  it  s  running  out  ot  owgen.  Maybe  1 
should  get  a  tropical  aquarium  with  motorized 
bubblers  ami  light-,  and  keep  this  one  for  a  pet. 
Yes.  it  would  tell  it-  fissioned  descendant-,  the 
universe  is  two  feet  by  five,  and  if  you  listen 
closely  you  can  hear  the  buzzing  music  of  the 
spheres. 

Oh,  it  s  mysterious,  lamplit  evenings  here 
in  the  galaxy,  one  after  the  other.  It  s  one  of 
those  night-  when  1  wander  from  window  to 
window,  looking  for  a  sign.  Hut  I  can  t  see. 
Terror  ami  a  beauty  insoluble  are  a  riband  of 
blue  woven  into  the  fringes  of  garments  of 
things  both  great  and  small.  No  culture  ex- 
plains, no  bivouac  offers  real  haven  or  rest.  But 
it  could  be  that  we  arc  not  seeing  something, 
r.alileo  thought  comet-  we're  an  optical  illusion. 
This  is  fertile  ground:  since  we  are  certain  that 
they're  not.  we  can  look  at  what  our  scientists 


have  been  saying  with  fresh  hope.  What  if  tht 
are  really  gleaming,  castellated  cities  hung  t 
side-down  over  the  desert  sand?  What  limj 
lake-  and  cool  date  palms  have  our  carava 
always  passed  untried?  Until,  one  by  one,  ]j 
the  blindest  of  leaps,  we  light  on  the  road 
these  places,  we  must  stumble  in  darkness  aij 
hunger.  I  turn  from  the  window.  I'm  blind  as 
hat.  sensing  only  from  every  direction  the  ed 
of  my  own  thin  cries. 


Learning  to  s<  t 

I CHANCED    ON    A    WONDERFUL    BOOK  callt 
Space  and  Sight,  by  Marius  Von  Sende 
When  Western  surgeons  discovered  how  to  peB 
form    safe   cataract   operations,    they  rang* 
across  Europe  and  America  operating  on  dozei, 
of  men  and  women  of  all  ages  who  had  be 
blinded  by  cataracts  since  birth.  Von  Sendee 
collected  accounts  of  such  cases:  the  historic 
are  fascinating.  Many  doctors  had  tested  the 
patients'  sense  perceptions  and  ideas  of  spac 
both  before  and  after  the  operations.  The  va; 
majority  of  patients,  of  both  sexes  and  all  age 
had.  in  \  on  Senden's  opinion,  no  idea  of  spac, 
whatsoever.  Form,  distance,  and  size  were  s~ 
many  meaningless  syllables.  A  patient  "had  n 
idea  of  depth,  confusing  it  with  roundness. 
Before  the  operation  a  doctor  would  give 
blind  patient  a  cube  and  a  sphere:  the  patier 
would  tongue  it  or  feel  it  with  his  hands,  an. 
name  it  correctly.  After  the  operation  the  doc 
tor  would  show  the  same  objects  to  the  patier 
without  letting  him  touch  them:  now  he  had  n- 
c  hie  w  hatsoever  to  w  hat  he  was  seeing.  One  p& 
tient   called    lemonade    "square"  because 
pricked  on  his  tongue  as  a  square  shape  pricket 
on  the  touch  of  his  hands.  Of  another  postopei 
ative  patient  the  doctor  writes.  "I  have  founi 
in  her  no  notion  of  size,  for  example,  not  evei 
within  the  narrow  limits  which  she  might  havi. 
encompassed  with  the  aid  of  touch.  Thus  whei 
I  asked  her  to  show  me  how  big  her  mothe 
was.  she  did  not  stretch  out  her  hands,  but  se. 
her  two  index  fingers  a  few  inches  apart." 

For  the  newly  sighted,  vision  is  pure  sensa^ 
tion  unencumbered  by  meaning.  When  a  newh 
sighted  girl  saw  photographs  and  paintings.  sh( 
asked,  "  "W  hy  do  they  put  those  dark  marks  all 
over  them?"  "Those  aren't  dark  marks.'  heii 
mother  explained,  'those  are  -hadows.  That  is| 
one  of  the  w  ays  the  eye  knows  that  things  have' 
shape.  If  it  were  not  for  shadows,  many  thingsj 
would  look  flat."  "Well,  that's  how   things  do( 
look."  Joan  answered.  "Everything  looks  flat  with 
dark  patches."  " 

In  _■  neral  the  newh  sighted  see  the  world  as 
a  dazzle  of  "color-patches."  They  are  pleased  | 
by  the  sensation  of  color,  and  learn  quickly  to, 
name  the  colors,  but  the  rest  of  seeing:  is  tor-i 
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hentingly  difficult.  Soon  after  his  operation  a 
ratient  "generally  bumps  into  one  of  these  col- 
[ur-patehes  and  observes  them  to  be  substantial, 
ince  they  resist  him  as  tactual  objects  do.  In 
alking  about  it  also  strikes  him — or  can  if  he 
[ays  attention — that  he  is  continually  passing 
l  between  the  colours  he  sees,  that  he  can  go 
ast  a  visual  object,  that  a  part  of  it  then  steadi- 
er disappears  from  view;  and  that  in  spite  of 
lis,  however  he  twists  and  turns — whether  en- 
tering the  room  from  the  door,  for  example,  or 
[eturning  back  to  it — he  always  has  a  visual 
pace  in  front  of  him.  Thus  he  gradually  comes 
b  realize  that  there  is  also  a  space  behind  him, 
/hich  he  does  not  see." 

The  mental  effort  involved  in  these  reason- 
ngs  proves  overwhelming  for  many  patients.  It 
•ppresses  them  to  realize,  if  they  ever  do  at  all, 
he  tremendous  size  of  the  world,  which  they 
.ad  previously  conceived  of  as  something  touch- 
ngly  manageable.  It  oppresses  them  to  realize 
hat  they  have  been  visible  to  people  all  along. 
Lerhaps  unattractively  so,  without  their  knowl- 
'  dge  or  consent.  A  disheartening  number  of 
[hem  refuse  to  use  their  new  vision,  continuing 
'o  go  over  objects  with  their  tongues,  and  laps- 
!ng  into  apathy  and  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  newly  sighted  peo- 
tle  speak  well  of  the  world,  and  teach  us  how 
lull  our  own  vision  is.  To  one  patient,  a  human 
iand,  unrecognized,  is  "something  bright  and 
•hen  holes."  Shown  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  boy 
alls  out,  "It  is  dark,  blue  and  shiny.  ...  It  isn't 
mooth,  it  has  bumps  and  hollows."  A  little  girl 
bits  a  garden.  "She  is  greatly  astonished,  and 
'an  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  answer,  stands 
peechless  in  front  of  the  tree,  which  she  only 
lames  on  taking  hold  of  it,  and  then  as  'the  tree 
vith  the  lights  in  it.'  "  Another  patient,  a  twen- 
y-two-year-old  girl,  was  dazzled  by  the  world's 
>rightness  and  kept  her  eyes  shut  for  two  weeks. 
J  hen  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  opened  her 
/yes  again,  she  did  not  recognize  any  objects, 
wt  "the  more  she  now  directed  her  gaze  upon 
Everything  about  her,  the  more  it  could  be  seen 
tow  an  expression  of  gratification  and  astonish- 
nent  overspread  her  features;  she  repeatedly 
•xclaimed:  'Oh  God!  How  beautiful!'" 


|  saw  color-patches  for  weeks  after  I  read 
i  this  wonderful  book.  It  was  summer:  the 
reaches  were  ripe  in  the  valley  orchards.  When 
woke  in  the  morning,  color-patches  wrapped 
ound  my  eyes,  intricately,  leaving  not  one  un- 
illed  spot.  All  day  long  I  walked  among  shift- 
ng  color-patches  that  parted  before  me  like  the 
}ed  Sea  and  closed  again  in  silence,  transfig- 
ired.  wherever  I  looked  back.  Some  patches 
welled  and  loomed,  while  others  vanished  ut- 
terly, and  dark  marks  flitted  at  random  over  the 
vhole  dazzling  sweep.  But  I  couldn't  sustain 


the  illusion  of  flatness.  I've  been  around  for  too 
long.  Form  is  condemned  to  an  eternal  danse 
macabre  with  meaning:  I  couldn't  unpeach  the 
peaches.  Nor  can  I  remember  ever  having  seen 
without  understanding;  the  color-patches  of  in- 
fancy are  lost.  My  brain  then  must  have  been 
smooth  as  any  balloon.  I'm  told  I  reached  for 
the  moon;  many  babies  do.  But  the  color-patches 
of  infancy  swelled  as  meaning  filled  them;  they 
arrayed  themselves  in  solemn  ranks  down  dis- 
tance which  unrolled  and  stretched  before  me 
like  a  plain.  The  moon  rocketed  away.  I  live  now 
in  a  world  of  shadows  that  shape  and  distance 
color,  a  world  where  space  makes  a  kind  of  ter- 
rible sense.  What  Gnosticism  is  this,  and  what 
physics?  The  fluttering  patch  I  saw  in  my  nur- 
sery window — silver  and  green  and  shape-shift- 
ing blue — is  gone;  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars 
takes  its  place,  mute,  across  the  distant  lawn. 
That  humming  oblong  creature  pale  as  light  that 
stole  along  the  walls  of  my  room  at  night,  stretch- 
ing exhilaratingly  around  the  corners,  is  gone, 
too,  gone  the  night  I  ate  of  the  bittersweet  fruit, 
put  two  and  two  together  and  puckered  forever 
my  brain.  Martin  Buber  tells  this  tale:  "Rabbi 
Mendel  once  boasted  to  his  teacher  Rabbi  Eli- 
melekh  that  evenings  he  saw  the  angel  who  rolls 
away  the  light  before  the  darkness,  and  morn- 
ings the  angel  who  rolls  away  the  darkness  be- 
fore the  light.  'Yes,'  said  Rabbi  Elimelekh,  'in 
my  youth  I  saw  that  too.  Later  on  you  don't  see 
these  things  anymore.'  " 

Why  didn't  someone  hand  those  newly  sighted 
people  paints  and  brushes  from  the  start,  when 
they  still  didn't  know  what  anything  was?  Then 
maybe  we  all  could  see  color-patches  too,  the 
world  unraveled  from  reason,  Eden  before  Adam 
gave  names.  The  scales  would  drop  from  my 
eyes;  I'd  see  trees  like  men  walking:  I'd  run 
down  the  road  against  all  orders,  hallooing  and 
leaping. 

Silver  flashes 

SEEING  IS  OF  COURSE  VERY  MUCH  a  matter  of 
verbalization.  Unless  I  call  my  attention  to 
what  passes  before  my  eyes,  I  simply  won't  see 
it.  If  Tinker  Mountain  erupted,  I'd  be  likely  to 
notice.  But  if  I  want  to  notice  the  lesser  cat- 
aclysms of  valley  life,  I  have  to  maintain  in  my 
head  a  running  description  of  the  present.  It's 
not  that  I'm  observant;  it's  just  that  I  talk  too 
much.  Otherwise,  especially  in  a  strange  place, 
I  11  never  know  what's  happening.  Like  a  blind 
man  at  the  ball  game,  I  need  a  radio. 

When  I  see  this  way  I  analyze  and  pry.  I 
hurl  over  logs  and  roll  away  stones;  I  study  the 
bank  a  square  foot  at  a  time,  probing  and  tilting 
my  head.  Some  days  when  a  mist  covers  the 
mountains,  when  the  muskrats  won't  show  and 
microscope's  mirror  shatters,  I  want  to  climb 


"The  secret  of 
seeing  is  the 
pearl  of  great 
price.  But  al- 
though the  pearl 
may  be  found,  it 
may  not  be 
sought ;  it  is 
always  a  gift 
and  a  total 
surprise." 


Annie  Dillard 

SIGHT 
INTO  INSIOHT 


H  VRPFRS  MAGA/INK 
I  THRl  WRY  N;  i 


lip  the  l)l;mk  blue  dome  as  a  man  would  storm 
tlx-  inside  of  a  circus  tent,  wildly,  dangling,  and 
witli  a  steel  knife  claw  a  rent  in  the  top,  peep, 
and,  if  I  must,  fall. 

I'ul  du  re  is  another  kind  of  seeing  that  in- 
volves a  Idling  go.  When  I  see  this  way  I  sway 
Iran  fixed  and  emptied.  I  he  difference  hetween 
die  two  ways  of  seeing  is  the  difference  hetween 
walking  with  and  without  a  camera.  When  I 
walk  with  a  camera  I  walk  from  shot  to  shot, 
reading  the  light  on  a  calibrated  meter.  When  I 
walk  without  a  camera,  my  own  shutter  opens, 
and  the  moment's  light  prints  on  my  own  silver 
gut.  Win  n  I  see  this  second  way  I  am  above  all 
an  unscrupulous  observer. 

It  was  sunny  one  evening  last  summer  at  Tink- 
er (ireek;  the  sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  upstream. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  sycamore  log  bridge  with 
the  sunset  at  my  hack,  watching  the  shiners 
the  size  of  minnows  who  were  feeding  over  the 
muddy  sand  in  skittery  schools.  Again  and 
again,  one  fish,  then  another,  turned  for  a  split 
second  across  the  current  and  flash!  the  sun  shot 
OUl  from  its  silver  side.  I  couldn't  watch  for  it. 

I I  was  always  just  happening  somewhere  else, 
.iiid  it  drew  my  vision  just  as  it  disappeared: 
flash!  like  a  sudden  dazzle  of  the  thinnest  blade, 
.1  sparking  over  a  dun  and  olive  ground  at 
chance  intervals  from  every  direction.  Then  1 
noticed  white  specks,  some  soil  of  pale  petals, 
small,  floating  from  under  my  feet  on  the  creek's 
surface,  verj  --low  and  steady.  So  I  blurred  my 
eyes  ami  gazed  toward  the  brim  of  my  hat  and 
saw  a  new  world,  I  saw  the  pale  white  circles 
roll  up,  roll  up,  like  the  world  s  turning,  mute 
and  perfect,  and  1  saw  the  linear  flashes,  gleam- 
ing silver,  like  stars  being  born  at  random  down 
a  rolling  scroll  of  time.  Something  broke  and 
something  opened.  1  filled  up  like  a  new  wine- 
skin. I  breathed  an  air  like  light;  I  saw  a  light 
like  water.  1  was  the  lip  of  a  fountain  the  creek 
filled  forever;  1  was  ether,  the  leaf  in  the  zephyr: 
I  was  flesh-flake,  feather,  bone. 

\\  lien  1  see  this  way  1  see  truly.  As  Thoreau 
sa\s,  1  return  to  my  senses.  1  am  the  man  who 
watches  the  baseball  game  in  silence  in  an  empty 
stadium.  I  see  the  game  purely:  I'm  abstracted 
ami  da/ed.  \\  hen  it's  all  over  and  the  white- 
suited  players  lope  off  the  green  field  to  their 
shadowed  dugouts.  1  leap  to  my  feet.  1  cheer  and 
cheer. 


|)i  i  i  can't  co  oi  t  and  try  to  see  this  way. 
>  I'll  fail.  I'll  go  mad.  All  I  can  do  is  try  to 

gag  the  commentator,  to  hush  the  noise  of  use- 
less interior  babble  that  keeps  me  from  seeing 
jusl  as  surely  as  a  newspaper  dangled  before 
my  e\es.  The  effort  is  really  a  discipline  requir- 
ing a  lifetime  of  dedicated  struggle:  it  marks 
the  literature  of  saints  and  monks  of  every  order 
east  and  west,    under  every  rule  and  no  rule. 


t 


discalced  and  shod.  The  world's  spiritual 
rouses  seem  to  discover  universally  that  1 
mind's  muddy  river,  this  ceaseless  flow  of  trivi. 
and  trash,  cannot  be  dammed,  and  that  tryin; 
to  dam  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  that  might  lea( 
to  madness.  Instead  you  must  allow  the  mudd1 
river  to  flow  unheeded  in  the  dim  channels  o 
consciousness;  you  raise  your  sights;  you  lool 
along  it,  mildly,  acknowledging  its  presenci 
without  interest  and  gazing  beyond  it  into  tin 
realm  of  the  real  where  subjects  and  objects  ac 
and  rest  purely,  without  utterance.  "Launch  int< 
the  deep,"  says  Jacques  Ellul,  "and  you  sha 
see." 

The  secret  of  seeing,  then,  is  the  pearl  of  grea 
price.  If  I  thought  he  could  teach  me  to  hn( 
it  and  keep  it  forever  I  would  stagger  barefoo 
across  a  hundred  deserts  after  any  lunatic  at  all 
But  although  the  pearl  may  be  found,  it  may  no 
be  sought.  The  literature  of  illumination  reveal: 
this  above  all:  although  it  comes  to  those  wh< 
wait  for  it,  it  is  always,  even  to  the  most  prac 
ticed  and  adept,  a  gift  and  a  total  surprise, 
return  from  one  walk  knowing  where  the  kill 
deer  nests  in  the  field  by  the  creek  and  the  hou: 
the  laurel  blooms.  I  return  from  the  same  wall 
a  day  later  scarcely  knowing  my  own  name 
Litanies  hum  in  my  ears;  my  tongue  flaps  in  nxj 
mouth,  Alim  non,  alleluia! I  cannot  cause  light 
the  most  1  can  do  is  try  to  put  myself  in  the  path 
of  its  beam.  It  is  possible,  in  deep  space,  to  sail 
on  solar  wind.  Light,  be  it  particle  or  wave,  haj 
force:  you  rig  a  giant  sail  and  go.  The  secret  o' 
seeing  is  to  sail  on  solar  wind.  Hone  and  spreat 
your  spirit  till  you  yourself  are  a  sail,  whettedl 
translucent,  broadside  to  the  merest  puff. 

When  her  doctor  took  her  bandages  off  an<; 
led  her  into  the  garden,  the  girl  who  was  ml 
longer  blind  saw  '"the  tree  with  the  lights  in  it.'.! 
It  was  for  this  tree  I  searched  through  the  peacl 
orchards  of  summer,  in  the  forests  of  fall  an< 
down  winter  and  spring  for  years.  Then  one  da] 
I  was  walking  along  Tinker  Creek  thinking  o 
nothing  at  all  and  1  saw  the  tree  with  the  light 
in  it.  I  saw  the  backyard  cedar  where  tht 
mourning  doves  roost  charged  and  transfigured 
each  cell  buzzing  with  flame.  I  stood  on  tin 
urass  with  the  lights  in  it.  grass  that  was  wholb 
fire,  utterly  focused  and  utterly  dreamed.  It  wa 
less  like  seeing  than  like  being  for  the  first  timi 
seen,  knocked  breathless  by  a  powerful  glance 
The  flood  of  fire  abated,  but  I'm  still  spending 
the  power.  Gradually  the  lights  went  out  in  tin 
cedar,  the  colors  died,  the  cells  unflamed  an(J 
disappeared.  I  was  still  ringing.  I  had  been  my 
whole  life  a  bell,  and  never  knew  it  until  at  tha 
moment  1  was  lifted  and  struck.  I  have  sinct 
only  very  rarely  seen  the  tree  with  the  lights  ii 
it.  The  vision  comes  and  goes,  mostly  goes,  bu 
I  live  for  it.  for  the  moment  when  the  mountain 
open  and  a  new  light  roars  in  spate  through  tin 
crack,  and  the  mountains  slam. 


i<> 
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The  Morgue  at 
The  Newark  Times 

How  it  became  The  Information  Bank 
IBM  reports. 


In  two  huge,  quiet  storerooms  behind  the  noisy 
newsroom  on  the  third  floor  of  The  New  York 
Times  building  off  Times  Square,  slotted  into 
some  thousands  of  ugly  one-drawer  green  filing  boxes, 
lies  one  of  the  nation's  great  and  irreplaceable  treas- 
ures: the  clipping  file,  or  "morgue,"  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Nobody  knows  for  sure,  but  the  people  who 
run  the  place  guess  that  the  boxes  contain  twenty  mil- 
lion clippings,  most  but  by  no  means  all  from  The 
Times  itself,  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. Twcnt} -eight  people  work  in  the  dark  corridors 
between  the  high  piles  of  boxes,  keeping  the  folders 


current  at  a  rate  of  fourteen  thousand  new  clippings 
every  week. 

The  morgue's  pledge  to  the  newspapermen  is  that 
before  five  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  today's  paper 
will  be  properly  clipped  and  slotted,  some  stories  into 
one  file  folder  only,  others  into  dozens  of  different 
folders.  Normally,  only  three  or  four  minutes  are  re- 
quired for  the  "counterman"  to  "pull"  the  correct  file 
for  every  impatient  reporter  who  has  to  get  the  back- 
ground of  his  story  under  his  belt  so  he  can  write  it  by 
forty  minutes  from  right  now.  "The  morgue  is  the  life- 
blood  of  this  newspaper,"  says  assistant  managing 
editor  Peter  Millones;  "we  couldn't  put  out  a  paper 
without  the  morgue." 

Nine  flights  further  up  in  the  same  building,  in  a 
rather  airy  room  where  some  of  the  light  arrives 
through  the  windows,  an  entirely  separate  staff  of 
thirty-six  pores  over  each  day's  newspaper  and  makes 
abstracts  of  all  the  stories  and  features,  editorials 
and  columns,  for  publication  in  The  New  York  Times 
Index.  Twice  a  month  the  stapled  sheets  of  the  Index, 
thicker  than  all  but  the  Christmas  issues  of  the  most 
successful  magazines,  arrive  in  the  mail  at  all  the 
important  research  libraries  in  the  country,  public  and 
private,  corporate  and  university,  giving  handy  access 
by  alphabetical  order  to  a  fortnight's  presentation  of 
all  the  news  that  was  fit  to  print.  A  few  months  into 
each  new  year,  these  libraries  are  further  enriched  with 
new  bound  volumes  indexing  in  alphabetical  order  and 
abstracting  the  whole  of  the  previous  year's  New  York 
Times.  Student,  scholar  and  scientist,  bureaucrat  and 
biographer  rely  on  this  extraordinary  research  tool. 


When  they  need  more  detail  than  is  provided  in  the 
abstracts,  they  use  the  Index  as  a  guide  to  the  location 
of  the  full  story  or  document  in  the  rolls  of  microfilm 
that  present,  one  page  to  a  frame,  pictures  of  the  full 

newspaper. 

Though  distinguished  outsiders  with  special  needs 
are  occasionally  allowed  a  few  hours'  use  of  the  Times 
morgue,  the  clipping  file  essentially  serves  only  the 
newspapermen  who  produce  the  paper;  and  though 
reporters  have  been  known  to  look  something  up  in 
the  Index,  the  books  essentially  serve  only  people  who 
are  not  in  the  newspaper  business.  But  the  services 
are  essentially  similar,  and  both  are  supervised  by  Dr. 
John  Rothman,  a  precision-minded  information  scien- 
tist and  literary  scholar  with  a  neat  desk  and  a  neat 
bookcase.  As  early  as  the  mid-1950s,  while  working 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Index,  Rothman  had  begun 
looking  into  the  possible  uses  of  computers  to  store, 
sort  and  deliver  information.  In  1965,  he  first  pro- 
posed a  project  to  link  the  morgue  and  Index  and 
improve  both  through  data  processing. 

[  n  1966  Rothman  began  planning  a  system  for 
automating  information  retrieval  both  for  cus- 
A  tomers  of  the  Index  service  and  for  users  and 
potential  users  of  the  morgue.  "What  we  needed," 
Rothman  says,  "was  a  one-input  operation  with  two 
different  services  at  the  output  end."  IBM  was  asked 
to  work  on  the  problem,  having  been  involved  for 
some  years  in  information  retrieval  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  "Information  Bank,"  as  The 


Times'  projected  service  was  called,  would  have  to 
provide  three  rather  different  kinds  of  output. 

First,  a  terminal  in  the  Index  subscriber's  office  or 
library  to  communicate  with  the  central  computer  at 
The  Times  through  ordinary  telephone  lines.  This 
terminal  would  combine  a  typewriter  keyboard  that 
would  allow  the  user  to  make  requests  of  the  computer 
(in  his  own  English)  and  a  read-out  screen  on  which 
the  requested  information  would  be  presented. 

For  the  user,  this  sort  of  system  would  be  both 
faster  and  better  than  pulling  books  off  the  shelf. 
There  would  be  no  more  thumbing  through  pages 
looking  for  the  entry  (in  more  than  one  book  if  the 
story  ran  more  than  one  year  or  if  the  user  didn't  know 
exactly  when  the  incident  occurred).  Looking  for 
something  about  animals,  for  example,  he  could  re- 
quest either  Bronx  Zoo  or  New  York  Zoological 
Society  from  the  machine  and  get  the  same  results;  in 
a  book  system,  one  of  those  entries  would  offer  only 
instructions  to  look  up  the  other. 

Restricting  the  request  to  precisely  what  was 
wanted  would  save  hours  of  search  time.  If  a  user 
wished  to  know,  for  example,  what  John  Lindsay  had 
said  about  drug  addiction  in  New  York,  he  could  look 
in  the  Index  under  Lindsay,  find  the  cross  references 
to  drug  addiction,  then  turn  to  drug  addiction  and  look 
up  the  entries  that  had  been  referenced.  Using  "logic" 
circuits  in  the  machine,  he  could  ask  for  Lindsay  and 
New  York  and  drug  addiction,  and  the  machine  would 
deliver  only  those  abstracts  in  which  all  three  elements 
appeared.  And  do  it  within  a  second  or  two  of  receiving 
the  request. 

Second,  The  Information  Bank  had  to  provide  a 
way  for  subscribers  to  look  at  the  complete  story  de- 
scribed in  the  Index.  Microfilm  rolls  were  awkward 
for  this  purpose,  because  turning  them  to  the  necessary 
page  takes  time.  Instead,  The  Times  planned  a  "micro- 
fiche" system,  a  set  of  4x6-inch  cards  each  of  which 
would  contain  ninety-nine  miniature  film  frames,  micro- 
pictures  of  the  clippings  from  a  single  day's  Times. 
(One  microfiche  handles  all  of  a  weekday  paper;  four 
are  needed  for  The  Sunday  Times.)  Once  the  micro- 
fiche for  that  day  had  been  plucked  from  the  file  and 
put  on  the  microfiche  viewer,  the  reader  could  gain 
instant  access  to  the  story  he  needed. 

At  The  Times  itself,  where  the  microfiche  system 
would  substitute  for  actual  clippings  from  the  morgue, 
Rothman  wanted  a  system  that  would  automatically 
place  the  desired  microfiche  page  before  a  television 
camera,  which  would  send  a  picture  of  the  clipping 
to  the  computer  terminal  at  which  the  reporter  was 
working. 

Third,  The  Information  Bank  needed  some  sort  of 
"hard  copy"  facility  that  would  permit  the  subscriber' 
to  get  a  print-out  on  paper  of  the  Index  entry  that  was 
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pearing  on  his  terminal  screen.  For  use  in  the  news- 
am  the  system  would  also  have  to  generate  hard 
py  of  the  clipping  itself— including  any  photographs 
charts  that  accompanied  the  story. 
The  Times  had  a  further  need  that  is  worth  noting: 
:omplete  second  memory  bank,  to  make  sure  that  no 
jl-up  of  circuits  could  ever  destroy  the  data  base, 
-ally,  the  data  base  at  The  Times  should  be  recycled 
d  updated  within  the  machine  every  night,  "merg- 
r  the  new  material  with  the  old.  New  entries  are 
ded  to  the  system  one  memory  bank  at  a  time,  and 
t  until  that  one  has  been  checked  out  does  the  work 
gin  on  the  back-up  machine. 


rv  he  Times  had  hoped  to  launch  The  Information 
Bank  at  the  end  of  1970.  Rothman  considered 
three  years'  worth  of  data  an  adequate  minimum 
ovision  for  openers:  eighty  per  cent  of  all  queries  to 
;  Index  or  the  morgue  involve  stories  from  the  three 
ost  recent  years.  However,  the  transfer  of  informa- 
n  to  the  disk  storage  devices  turned  out  to  be  con- 
erably  less  than  automatic,  partly  because  some  of 
:  descriptive  words  and  abbreviations  used  in  the 
dex  varied  from  year  to  year.  It  was  not  until  the  fall 
1972  that  The  Times  was  able  to  offer  college  and 
■porate  users  an  automated  three-year  Index  with 
itracts  incorporating  everything  from  1970  to  date. 
)W  the  available  base  is  expanding  steadily  in  both 
ections. 

Putting  information  into  a  computer  in  ways  that 
:ilitate  its  retrieval  is  a  much  bigger  job  than  can  be 
agined  by  anyone  who  has  never  done  it.  The  heart 
ithe  system  at  The  Times  is  a  "thesaurus"  of  words 
d  phrases  which  the  machine  recognizes  as  '^scrip- 
s'' of  the  entries  that  have  been  stored.  Accompany- 
;  each  such  word  or  phrase  on  the  memory  disk  is 
ist  of  the  "addresses"  for  these  entries  in  the  disk 
rehouse.  These  words  and  names  are  with  few  ex- 
otions  identical  to  those  used  as  headings  in  the 
;nted  Index.  Making  his  abstract,  the  indexer  tags 
•  item  for  appearance  in  the  book  and  in  the  com- 
terized  Bank  under  these  headings  and  no  other, 
lere  headings  have  synonyms,  however,  the  machine 
y  be  pre-programmed  to  permit  access  to  the  items 
Jer  the  synonymous  headings  as  well  as  those  used 
die  printed  Index. 

For  the  user,  access  to  the  Thesaurus,  which  con- 
ns all  the  words  and  phrases  used  as  labels  in  The 
urination  Bank,  is  available  through  the  screen, 
mconc  interested  in  housing,  for  example,  does  not 
ve  to  worry  about  whether  to  ask  about  "trailer 
nps"  or  about  "mobile  home  developments."  A 
mest  for  "term  information"  under  the  general 
bgory  "housing"  will  produce  on  the  screen  a  list- 


ing of  all  the  terms  used  as  headings— entry  points  to 
items  — in  this  general  category.  The  machine  also 
tells  the  user  how  many  abstracts  are  indexed  under 
each  term  selected.  This  procedure  helps  both  re- 
searcher and  machine  save  time. 

Computers  work  on  a  "binary"  system— 1  or  0, 
Yes  or  No.  But  pairs  of  pairs  create  a  range  of  choices 
—Yes  and  Yes,  for  example,  as  opposed  to  Yes  and  No 
or  No  and  Yes.  This  "Boolean  logic"  enables  the  user 
to  restrict  his  retrieval  to  items  that  include  both  key 
terms  (draft  and  Vietnam)  or  one  but  not  the  other 
(draft  without  reference  to  Vietnam).  A  special  pro- 
gram permits  retrieval  only  of  articles  that  started  on 
the  front  page,  or  articles  that  appeared  under  a  given 
by-line.  Editorials,  critical  reviews,  columns,  or  letters 
to  the  editor  can  be  separately  retrieved.  The  system 
will  supply  if  desired  only  those  stories  that  appeared 
on  a  given  day,  or  during  a  given  week  or  month,  and 
it  can  present  an  outline  of  a  subject  in  whichever 
chronological  order,  forwards  or  backwards,  the  user 
wishes. 

For  its  own  uses  in  the  morgue,  The  Times  has 
long  clipped  a  number  of  serious  magazines  and  schol- 
arly journals.  The  Information  Bank  incorporates  ab- 
stracts of  selected  material  from  these  publications,  in 
addition  to  material  from  The  Times,  and  each  abstract 
is  accompanied  by  references  to  the  journal  in  which 
the  article  appeared,  the  date  of  issue  and  the  page. 

There  has  never— yet— been  any  question  of  put- 
ting the  complete  New  York  Times  into  the  data  base 
for  automated  retrieval.  Even  today  there  are  no  com- 
mercially produced  input  machines  that  read  pro- 
portionally spaced  printed  material  like  the  words  on 
this  page— or  in  The  Times.  To  type  into  the  com- 
puter the  millions  of  words  that  appear  in  The  Times 
every  month  would  be  an  immense  job,  and  to  store 
that  much  data  would  be  prohibitive. 


ssistant  national  editor  Irv  Horowitz  is  among 
,the  great  enthusiasts  for  The  Information  Bank. 
."On  eighty  per  cent  of  my  inquiries,"  he  says, 
"I  can  get  what  I  need  from  the  machine  faster  than  I 
can  get  a  copy  boy  to  go  to  the  morgue  to  ask  for  the 
clippings.  The  more  you  use  the  system  the  more  ex- 
pert you  get  and  the  more  useful  it  is— especially  for 
the  little  trivial  things  you  really  need,  names,  middle 
initials,  dates,  the  last  piece  we  had  on  this  subject, 
or  the  fact  that  we*ve  never  run  anything  at  all  on  this 
subject— which  may  be  very  important." 

Apart  from  its  speed  in  delivering  a  fact  a  reporter 
knows  he  needs,  the  men  in  the  newsroom  who  use  the 
automated  system  cherish  it  most  for  its  capacity  to 
narrow  the  focus  on  what  is  to  be  retrieved  through  the 
Boolean  loeic  algorithms.  "When  I  found  I  had  a 
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chance  to  cull  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  items  just  the 
eight  things  I  really  need,"  says  one  reporter,  "a  big 
light  bulb  went  on— this  is  great.'"  "But,"  notes  another, 
"when  you  narrow  the  search  you  may  miss  the  chance 
to  get  something  that's  surprising,  something  you 
might  stumble  across  browsing  through  a  file  folder." 
For  all  its  advantages,  machine  retrieval  is  not  quite 
serendipity  either. 

Still  ahead  for  The  Times  is  the  decision  about 
how  much  of  what  appeared  in  the  paper  before 
1968  should  be  included  in  The  Information 
Bank.  "We  are  going  to  go  through  the  morgue  all  the 
way,"  Rothman  says,  "but  the  further  back  we  go  the 
more  selective  we  will  be.  We  hope  to  include  every- 
thing of  research  value,  but  we  haven't  yet  determined 
the  criteria  of  selection."  What  makes  the  decision  a 
little  less  hard  than  it  might  otherwise  be  is  that  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  made  once  for  all:  something  left 
out  now  can  always  be  added  later.  Unlike  printed 
material,  the  contents  of  a  computer  memory  device 
can  be  changed,  expanded  or  contracted  at  will.  And 
unlike  a  book,  or  a  newspaper,  a  computer  memory 
must  get  more  useful  as  it  gets  bigger— provided  that 
the  program  for  systematic  retrieval  yields  the  user 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  of  what  it  contains. 
Information  overload  is  a  burden  few  businesses, 


scholars  or  journalists  can  escape  in  our  interdepen- 
dent, endlessly  complicated  society.  Automated  re- 
trieval and  sorting  does  not  by  itself  solve  the  informa- 
tion problem,  but  certainly  makes  it  more  manageable. 
Abstracts  from  the  journals  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  medical  records  in  New  York  State,  the  laws 
of  Mississippi,  the  progress  of  bills  through  the  House 
of  Representatives— all  these  and  much  more  are  now 
being  tracked  by  computers  dedicated  to  the  tasks  of 
storing  arid  supplying  information.  The  Times  Infor- 
mation "Bank  is  the  first  such  system  that  can  and  will 
be  used  by  the  public  at  large. 

The  development  of  The  Times  Information  Bank 
meshes  neatly  with  a  number  of  other  developments  on 
the  expanding  edges  of  electronic  technology.  When 
satellite  communications  systems  make  the  cost  of  data 
transmission  independent  of  distance,  which  may  hap- 
pen soon,  the  service  will  become  available  all  over  the 
country.  Recent  improvements  in  copying  machines 
make  it  possible  to  duplicate  hard  copy  at  a  distance. 
One  has  to  be  only  a  little  visionary  to  foresee  a  day 
when  the  vast  resources  of  The  Times  morgue  will  be 
available,  complete  to  copies  of  the  clippings  them- 
selves, for  the  use  of  newspapermen,  college  students, 
legislators  and  researchers  anywhere  in  America.  And 
one  has  to  be  only  a  little  optimistic  to  believe  that 
better  information  makes  for  better  debate— and  for 
better  decisions. 
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HIE  COVENANT  OF  VUK 

\  dispatch  from  Israeli-occupied  "Africa" 


)N  the  western  side  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
there  is  a  rather  sizable  patch  of  desert 
pcupied  by  Israeli  soldiers.  On  newspaper  maps 
le  patch,  pointille  in  gray,  looks  a  little  like  the 
ray  of  an  internal  wound — its  base  resting 
gainst  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  its  center  curled 
round  the  Great  Bitter  Lake,  its  top  touching 
le  spot  where  the  man-made  canal  meets  Lake 
imsah  near  the  town  and  railroad  junction  of 
iinailia.  In  depth,  the  patch  of  desert  extends 
bout  thirty  miles,  bringing  it  to  within  some 
)rty  miles  of  Cairo  at  its  northwest  edge. 

To  the  soldiers  of  Israel's  Defense  Forces, 
lis  patch  of  desert  is  known,  proudly  and  per- 
aps  somewhat  contemptuously,  as  "Africa." 
:  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Israeli  military 
access  in  the  war  of  1973.  It  is  also,  according 
o  his  political  and  military  admirers,  something 
Ike  the  personal  property  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ariel 
"Arik" )  Sharon.  Sharon  is  the  commander 
ho  led  about  two  hundred  tanks  and  five  thou- 
and  men  between  two  Egyptian  army  corps, 
cross  the  canal  just  above  the  Great  Bitter 
<ake,  then  deployed  them  out  to  the  west,  north, 
nd  south,  trapping  in  the  process  the  entire 
■gyptian  Third  Army  Corps.  This  achievement, 
enerally  conceded  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and 
aring  of  the  whole  war,  is  also  at  the  center  of 
controversy  in  Israel. 

It  is  controversial  in  two  senses:  first,  on  the 
ither  petty  level  of  who  shall  be  given  the 
redit,  the  Israeli  Defense  Command  or  Sharon 
lone;  second,  and  much  more  important,  on 
le  strategic  level  of  what  sort  of  lessons  should 
e  drawn  from  the  existence  of  this  piece  of 
;rritory  as  Israel  considers  her  political  and 
nlitary  options  at  the  end  of  her  fourth  war  in 
venty-five  years. 

In  itself  the  Israeli  bridgehead  in  "Africa"  is 
othing.  On  the  morning  of  November  4,  four- 
ien  days  after  the  cease-fire,  the  land  around 
haron's  headquarters  in  Faid  was  as  desolate 

place  as  man  and  nature  can  make  on  this 
arth.  The  few  towns  and  cities  along  the  canal 
ure  wretchedly  poor,  their  inhabitants  never  far 


from  hunger  and  disease.  I  had  come  there  the 
night  before  from  El  Tasa  in  the  Sinai  Desert 
by  helicopter,  before  that,  from  Tel  Aviv  to  El 
Tasa  by  Sharon's  own  automobile,  an  Alfa  Ro- 
meo with  sirens  and  a  driver.  (Sharon  and  I 
have  known  each  other  for  some  time. ) 

The  sun  had  already  blown  off  the  harsh  cold 
of  the  desert  night  when  we  met  out  by  the 
tanks  surrounding  the  trailer  that  served  him  as 
a  command  post.  Sharon's  prematurely  white 
hair  and  seraphic,  almost  beautiful  face  are  an 
ironic  contrast  to  his  reputation  as  a  warrior 
who  loves  his  profession.  His  early  life  (he  is 
now  forty-five)  was  typical  of  hundreds  of 
young  sabras  who  grew  up  on  the  moshav,  the 
private  agricultural  settlements  of  Israel,  in- 
tending only  to  be  farmers.  Instead  he  joined 
the  Haganah  and,  in  the  1948  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  was  very  seriously  wounded  at  Latrun, 
escaping  with  his  life  only  by  feigning  death  on 
the  battlefield.  It  is  said  that  afterward  he  vowed 
never  again  to  be  in  a  losing  battle.  In  any 
event,  his  rise  in  the  army  was  fairly  rapid.  In 
1953,  the  then  chief  of  staff,  Moshe  Dayan, 
called  on  him  to  organize  the  first  commando 
units  to  retaliate  against  Arab  border  attacks. 
Sharon  distinguished  himself  in  hundreds  of 
raids  and  parachute  drops  deep  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Jordan.  Like  Ben-Gurion  and  Dayan, 
Sharon  has  always  believed  that  Israel  must 
carry  war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  he 
hasn't  abandoned  that  belief  just  because  Is- 
rael's defense  perimeter  has  expanded  in  suc- 
cessive conflicts.  As  a  field  general,  he  is  scorn- 
ful of  textbook  strategy — his  genius  is  in  quick 
decisions  based  on  his  reading  of  battlefield 
situations;  he  is  a  commando  whose  moves  are 
determined  by  long  experience  and  a  quick  eye 
for  opportunity.  He  was  the  obvious  choice  tc 
lead  the  counterattack  across  Suez  and  as  he 
went  into  battle  his  staff  car.  characteristically, 
was  stocked  with  caviar  and  vodka. 

While  his  rise  has  been  rapid,  it  has  not  been 
easy.  Sharon's  pride  and  outspokenness  have 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  during  his  long 
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military  career  he  has  frequently  quarreled 
with  his  superiors,  most  recently  with  former 
Chief  of  Staff  Haim  Bar-Lev  and  his  successor 
Lt.  Gen.  Uavid  Elazar.  Jn  1969,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  quit  the  army  in  open  disgust,  returning, 
however,  at  Dayan's  request  a  year  later.  More- 
over, although  horn  into  a  left-wing  family,  he 
has  drifted  steadily  right  in  politics  until  he  has 
now  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Likud,  the 
rightist  opposition  party  he  helped  organize. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  adored  by  his  soldiers  and 
officers  I  every  where  I  went  with  him  on  "his" 
patch  of  Egyptian  desert,  the  troops  cheered 
him:  "Arik,  King  of  Israel!"  "If  it  weren't  for 
you,  we  would  have  been  sunk!")  and  he  has 
cariied  the  respect  of  at  least  one  former  chief 
of  staff,  Israel's  former  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, Yitzchak  Rabin,  who  calls  him  "the 
greatest  field  commander  in  our  history." 


Lines  of  war 


General  Ariel  Sharon 
flanked  by  two  of  his 
officers. 


ON  November  4,  however,  the  field  com- 
mander has  no  fighting  to  do,  not  for  now. 
lt  is  a  morrfent  known  to  many  generals  in  many 
wars.  The  sense  of  triumph  has  gone,  blown 
away  with  the  smoke  of  battle  by  contingencies 
and  powers  beyond  his  control.  For  each  hour 
and  day  of  fighting,  he  has  been  in  command, 
until  toward  the  end  he  seemed  to  control  time 


itself.  The  dissipation  of  that  power,  the  restors  i 
tion  of  time  to  events  beyond  his  control  an  j 
to  wills  other  than  his  own,  tastes  bitter  in  hi 
mouth.  Sitting  in  his  cramped  trailer  in  th 
desert,  he  talks  of  strategy,  the  war  just  past  j 
and  the  significance  of  the  great  victory  he  feeb  i 
was  snatched  from  him  by  the  cease-fire  foui  j 
teen  days  before.  Though  he  speaks  calmly,  hi  | 
excoriation  of  those  in  Israel  who  would  pu 
their  hopes  in  walls  of  security  built  in  the  san<  i 
reminds  me  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel:  "Because  a 
even  because  they  have  seduced  my  people  i 
saying  Peace,  and  there  was  no  peace;  and  on<  I 
built  up  a  wall,  and,  lo,  others  daubed  it  witl  I 
untempered  mortar:  Say  unto  them  which  daub  I 
it  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall 
there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower;  and  ye  bl 
0  great  hailstones,  shall  fall;  and  a  stormy  wine* 
shall  rend  it." 

"This  war  was  terribly  mismanaged,"  Sharor.  i 
told  me.  "And  the  most  serious  damage  Israel 
has  suffered  is  that  we  have  lost  our  power  o]  ! 
deterrence.  That's  what  we  have  been  fighting  i 
about  for  the  past  twenty-five  years — to  show] 
the  Arabs  that  no  matter  what  they  do  we  have' 
the  means  to  react  decisively  and  bring  about  I 
their  defeat.  This  time  that  did  not  happen."  He 
speaks  softly,  almost  without  emotion — the  qual-  p 
ity  of  his  voice  is  like  that  of  a  teacher,  anxious  : 
to  be  understood  so  that  he  can  move  on  to  the 
next  point.  He  does  not  wait  for  questions. 

"The  first  two  days  of  the  war  [October  6  anci 
7,  1973]  were  a  catastrophe  that  could  havql 
been  avoided.  We  had  enough  troops  anc 
enough  contingency  plans  to  prevent  the  disass: 
ter.  But  the  forces  were  not  deployed,  despite^ 
the  intelligence  reports  that  had  come  in.  In  my 
opinion  the  Arabs  never  dreamed  of  winning  asii 
much  as  they  did  in  the  first  two  days,  even 
with  surprise  on  their  side.  Even  getting  fron  1 
the  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  was  ar  i 
achievement  beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 

"So  the  casualties  we  lost  in  the  first  two  days' 
were  without  justification.  Now  the  seconc 
phase  of  the  war,  the  'Bar-Lev  phase'  [wherl 
Gen.  Haim  Bar-Lev  was  brought  out  of  retire  ! 
ment  to  coordinate  the  southern  front] — well, 
this  was  a  political  appointment.  Bar-Lev  came 
to  save  his  own  reputation  and  his  concept  of 
defense  [the  Bar-Lev  line].  But  he  also  made  a 
contribution;  he  brought  some  order  into  the 
command  and  ended  the  catastrophe  stage. 

"Meanwhile,  you  must  remember  that  I  came 
with  my  regular  troops  and  my  reservists — there1 
was  more  than  a  division,  and  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  day  after  the  fighting  started,  we  were 
ready.  A  line  of  defense  was  established  prevent- 
ing the  Egyptians  from  advancing  to  the  crucial 
junction  at  El  Tasa.  The  mobilization  had  been 
very  fast — after  twenty-four  hours  we  were 
ready  for  war. 

"But  here  the  same  thing  happened  that  oc- 


iti  red  in  1956  and  even  1967 — there  was  a 
m  i  of  self-confidence  among  some  of  Ihe  senior 
iy  command  and  among  the  political  leaders, 
er  the  first  two  days  the  southern  command 
ls|  ame  bankrupt,  ran  out  of  ideas.  I  spoke  with 
el  --Lev,  David  Elazar,  and  others  at  this  point, 
m  ;y  had  no  sense  of  time,  that  time  was  pass- 
u  .  I  said  to  Yigal  Allon  on  October  19:  'Time 
in  working  against  us.  We  won't  be  able  to  finish 
»i    job  on  time,'  and  he  said  to  me.T  was  put 
charge  of  this  problem  and  I  can  tell  you  on 
highest  authority — there  is  no  time  prob- 
,i,'  and  then  he  repeated  it  in  an  arrogant 
y.  'There  is  no  problem  about  time.' 
'Bar-Lev's  strategy  assumed  that  the  Egyp- 
ns  wanted  to  go  all  the  way  to  Tel  Aviv,  or  at 
st  to  the  middle  of  the  Sinai,  but  the  Egyp- 
ns  were  fighting  just  as  a  political  strategy, 
ey  weren't  going  anywhere — they  tried  to 
vance  exactly  once.  It  lasted  two  hours;  they 
led  and  then  stayed  put.  Meanwhile,  they 
re  massing  huge  numbers  of  troops  on  the 
st  bank  of  the  canal — Bar-Lev  sat  there,  wait- 
;  for  the  Egyptians  to  advance  so  we  could 
stroy  them.  But  they  were  not  so  accommo- 
ting.  I  wanted  to  attack,  and  Dayan  backed 

"So  why  didn't  you?"  I  asked. 
"You  know  the  Defense  Minister.  He  never 
iposes  his  will;  his  problem  is  he  has  no  feel- 
y  for  power.  He  doesn't  know  how  to  impose 
I  will.  He  advises,  and  maybe  his  advice  is 
cepted.  .  .  ." 

I  Sharon  goes  on,  the  words  this  time  a  little 
id  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  so  politically  am- 
tious.  "The  problem  in  Sinai  was  that  the 
lole  command  was  political.  I  went  to  a  staff 
ecting  in  El  Tasa  one  time.  On  my  right  sits 
aim  Heffer,  the  poet  of  the  Palmach.*  On  the 
ft  is  Yehuda  Illan  [a  political  protege'  of  Yigal 
lion]  and  next  to  him  Yoram  Peri,  spokesman 

the  Labor  alignment — this  was  not  a  military 
aff  meeting,  it  was  a  political  convention! 
*om  the  first  day  of  the  war,  politics  has  been 
ore  important  than  military  considerations  in 
:termining  strategy.  When  finally  they  decided 

was  time  to  cross  the  canal,  everyone  was  dis- 
issing  who  would  do  the  crossing,  which  polit- 
al  faction  would  have  the  prestige.  I  said, 
isten,  I  am  in  charge  of  15,000  soldiers  and 
must  fight  with  them.  But  in  the  end  I'll  screw 
)u  all.  First  I  will  go  across  the  canal  and 
rew  the  Egyptians,  then  I  will  come  back  and 
rew  you.  And  you'll  all  have  to  wear  helmets." 
Sharon  has  a  sore  spot  on  his  head  where  he 
as  recently  wounded:  he  hates  being  ordered 
>  wear  his  helmet.) 

About  the  crossing  operation  itself  Sharon  is 
tore  modest  now,  although  even  his  enemies 

*  The  shock  platoons  of  the  pre-1948  underground, 
I  which  Dayan  and  Rabin — but  not  Sharon — be- 
gged. 


concede  it  was  the  most  brilliant  maneuver  of 
the  war,  perhaps  in  all  of  Israel's  military  his- 
tory. I  ask  him  to  describe  it  and  he  draws  me 
a  field  map  (see  map,  page  59).  In  the  corner 
he  inscribes,  somewhat  bitterly:  "In  the  time  I 
have  been  here,  none  of  the  commanders  has 
visited  me  at  the  bridgehead,  no  one  from  the 
[southern]  command  and  no  one  from  the  gen- 
eral staff,  except  for  the  Minister  of  Defense 
[Dayan],  who  comes  every  day.  .  .  ."  He  signs 
it  "A.  Sharon." 


Lessons 


"Israel  faces 
an  acceptance 
of  near- 
constant 
mobilization, 
the  garrison 
state,  Masada 
without 
defeat,  but 
without  victory 
either." 


Sharon's  disputes  with  his  fellow  officers 
1  are  now  widely  known;  since  the  first  weeks 
of  the  war  the  daily  press  in  Israel  and  abroad 
has  covered  the  "war  of  the  generals"  so  well 
that  Sharon  was  pointedly  warned  not  to  talk 
to  any  reporters.  But  while  the  dispute  has  cen- 
tered on  questions  of  military  strategy,  the  rift 
between  him  and  the  general  staff,  and  between 
him  and  the  Labor  government,  extends  to  a 
whole  philosophy  of  defense,  indeed  to  differing 
notions  of  the  State  of  Israel  itself. 

Since  1967,  the  attention  of  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment has  been  focused  on  the  possibility  of 
a  negotiated  peace  with  the  Arabs.  Immediately 
following  the  Six-Day  War,  there  was  tremen- 
dous optimism  in  Israel.  "We've  taken  so  much 
territory  they  will  have  to  negotiate  with  us 
now,"  people  said.  Even  after  it  became  clear 
that  Egypt  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  the  Sinai 
back,  at  least  not  through  negotiations,  Israel 
still  pressed  the  diplomatic  offensive:  peace 
feelers,  hints  about  the  Israeli  "map"  for  a  per- 
manent peace  settlement,  and  so  on.  Militarily, 
the  Israelis  dropped  back. 

Then,  in  1970,  the  Arabs  embarked  on  a  new 
war  of  attrition,  attempting  through  constant 
buildups  to  force  the  Israelis  to  mobilize  so 
often  that  the  present  borders  would  become 
more  of  an  economic  and  political  burden  than 
they  could  support.  The  Israeli  response  was 
the  "thin  line  of  defense" — a  token  force  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  new  territories  that  could 
handle  any  small  skirmishes.  For  the  larger 
ones,  Israel  would  depend  on  superior  intelli- 
gence, the  Bar-Lev  line,  and  the  ability  to  mo- 
bilize all  her  reserves  within  a  day  or  two.  This 
strategy — largely  the  creation  of  the  hero  of 
1967,  Moshe  Dayan — was  a  great  success  until 
it  was  finally  tested  on  Yom  Kippur,  1973. 

After  the  war  started,  Sharon  tried  to  con- 
vince the  general  staff  to  defend  the  Bar-Lev 
line,  though  he  is  philosophically  opposed  to  it 
(and  fought  bitterly  with  Bar-Lev  in  1969  about 
the  line's  construction ) .  He  prefers  to  ignore 
borders.  The  only  borders  between  Cairo  and 
Tel  Aviv  he  recognizes  are  psychological  ones. 
He  sees  deterrence  as  the  will  and  ability  to 


Amos    react  immediately  and  decisively  to  any  Arab 
Perlmutter    provocation,  anywhere,  anytime.  Defense  forces 

  should  be  always  ready,  nearly  always  in  mo- 

THE     tion,  striking  and  jabbing  at  the  Arab  armies. 
COVENANT     If  die  Israelis  are  unwilling  to  make  the  neces- 
OF  WAR     sary   sacrifices   in   manpower,   the  territories 
should  be  given  back. 

Israel  as  a  whole  has  been  reluctant  to  accept 
the  logic  of  this  argument.  Two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  an  article  by  Prof. 
Y.  Harkabi  of  the  University  of  Jerusalem  ap- 
peared in  the  Israeli  daily  Maariv.  His  point,  re- 
iterated in  another  article  published  after  the 
war  began,  was  that  both  the  "hawks"  and 
"'doves"'  in  Israel  had  been  fooled  into  focusing 
all  their  attention  on  the  possibilities  of  a  peace 
settlement.  The  hawks  were  "tough,"  demand- 
ing that  Israel  hold  on  to  most  or  all  of  the  terri- 
tories occupied  in  1967,  while  the  doves  were 
willing  to  trade  land  for  diplomatic  recognition 
from  the  Arabs  and  guarantees  of  peace.  But 
the  Arabs,  Harkabi  argued,  were  not  interested 
in  any  political  solution,  hawkish  or  dovish. 
"Their  goal — the  destruction  of  Israel — does 
not  stem  from  aggressiveness  or  ill  will,  but 
from  the  nature  of  their  perception  of  Israel. 
...  It  is  Israel's  existence  which  is  the  reason 
for  the  continuation  of  the  conflict.  The  solu- 
tion they  propose  is,  true  enough,  peace  with 
the  Jews,  but  with  the  Jews  as  they  were  in  the 
past  [i.e.,  stateless]." 

Israeli  policy  before  the  1973  war  was  not 
based  on  this  grim  analysis.  Now,  however,  sur- 
veying their  policies  in  the  light  of  the  1973 
war,  Israelis,  whether  hostile  or  not  to  Sharon, 
must  conclude  that  their  government  made  seri- 
ous mistakes  in  judgment,  both  political  and 
military,  in  its  post-1967  strategy: 

•  It  was  wrong  about  the  Russians.  Israel  be- 
lieved the  Soviet  Union  had  lowered  its  aspira- 
tions in  the  Middle  East,  because  of  increased 
Arab  resistance  to  Soviet  policy  (culminating  in 
Sadat's  expulsion  of  the  Russian  advisers  in 
Aug.  1972  )  and  because  of  the  growing  detente 
between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Russian  advisers  was  probably  an  act  of 
straightforward  Egyptian  pique  (and  not,  as 
some  have  claimed,  a  hoax  designed  to  throw 
Israel  off  guard ) — but  it  should  not  have  been 
overemphasized.  The  Russians  still  continued  to 
pour  large  amounts  of  weaponry  into  Egypt  and 
never  interrupted  friendly  relations  with  other 
Arab  countries.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  Iraq  even 
signed  a  defense  treaty  in  1972.  And  the  detente 
was  largely  through  American  initiative,  which 
did  not  change  Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

•  It  misread  Arab  intentions.  After  the  Six- 
Day  War,  Israel  assumed  the  Arabs  would  have 
to  seek  a  political,  rather  than  a  military,  solution 
to  their  dispute  with  Israel.  Israel  countered 
with  a  political  offensive  and  proceeded  with 
"de-garrisonization,"  that  is,  a  reliance  on  the 
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thin  line  of  defense,  and  an  attempt  to  normaliz 
civilian  life  in  Israel. 

•  It  was,  lastly,  wrong  about  its  ally,  th 
United  States.  Israel  acted  as  if  its  alliance  witi 
the  U.S.  was  of  the  Cold  War  variety,  i.e.,  tha 
the  U.S.  would  match  Russian  moves  in  th 
Middle  East  point  for  point.  The  American  fail  i 
ure  to  rearm  Israel  to  the  extent  of  the  Russiai 
rearmament  of  Egypt  after  the  Six-Day  Wa 
was  perhaps  explainable  on  the  basis  of  Israel', 
proven  military  superiority.  But  even  after  thil 
start  of  the  1973  war,  America  was  initially  re  i 
luctant  to  send  supplies,  and  made  it  clear  tha 
the  only  Russian  act  it  would  oppose  was  direc  i 
intervention.  On  the  first  day  of  the  war  Secre 
tary  of  State  Kissinger  announced  that  the  U.S  I 
did  not  feel  Russia  had  acted  "unreasonably"  ir 
the  area.  Israel's  error  was  to  confuse  America's  i 
military  might  with  political  will  power. 

After  the  Egyptian  mobilization  for  the  waL 
began,  Israel's  errors  were  military.  The  failure 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Egyptian 
buildup  was  incredible,  an  error  of  intelligence  f 
in  both  senses  of  the  word.  The  Egyptians  fol- 
lowed a  basically  Russian  style  of  attack — reli- 
ance on  massive  manpower  over  air  power,  cora-j 
bined  with  sensitive  strategic  weapons  such  as..r 
the  SAM  series  of  antiaircraft  missiles  and  the 
RPG-7  antitank  missiles.  (The  Egyptians  fight, 
this  way  not  only  because  the  Russians  are  ad- 
vising them  but  because  their  pilots  are  inferior  i 
to  the  Israelis'  and  would  lose  in  a  straight  air 
contest. )  For  this  reason  massive  troop  move- 
ments  are  always  a  prerequisite  to  an  Egyptian 
attack;  the  intelligence  reports  should  have  been 
taken  more  seriously. 

Once  the  attack  began,  Israel  found  herself 
hampered  by  the  very  territories  she  had  relied 
on  to  save  her.  Up  to  1967,  Israeli  military  I 
strategy  was  successful  because  of  rapid  internals 
lines  of  supply  that  were  dependent  on  the  local  < 
civilian  population.  But  there  is  no  Israeli  popu- 
lation in  Sinai,  and  only  sparse  settlements  in 
the  Golan  Heights;  Israel  was  forced  to  rely  on 
long  lines  of  supply,  maintained  externally,  and  I 
this  severely  hampered  mobility  in  the  first  days 
of  the  war. 


Fallacies 


T»  WO  CONTRADICTORY  ARGUMENTS  about  the 
future  are  being  advanced  in  America, 
though  both  see  the  1973  war  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
first,  the  "proud  people"  argument,  holds  that 
the  principal  motive  behind  Egyptian  and  Syr- 
ian aggressiveness  since  1967  has  been  the  re- 
establishment  of  Arab  pride.  "Now  that  the 
Arabs  have  proven  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world  that  they  are  indeed  good  fighters  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  Israelis," 


:s  this  argument,  "their  pride  has  been  re- 
red.  They  are  now  ready  to  sit  down  at  the 
ice  table  and,  in  exchange  for  territorial  con- 
sions,  recognize  Israel  and  end  their  policy 
hostility  to  the  Jewish  state." 
The  second  argument,  based  on  the  "resound- 
defeat"  theory,  holds  that  the  1973  war  has 
ceeded  where  all  previous  Arab-Israeli  wars 
,e  failed — in  convincing  the  Arabs  that  Is- 
4  cannot  be  defeated  and  must  therefore  be 
;epted  as  a  fact  of  life.  The  Six-Day  War 
led  to  accomplish  this  precisely  because  it 
s  such  a  swift  and  total  victory  (so  this  argu- 
nt  goes ) ;  Arab  armies  felt  cheated  of  the 
ance  to  prove  themselves  and  attributed  the 
aeli  victory  solely  to  the  strength  of  Israel's 
feemptive  attack.  But  in  1973,  the  tables  were 
•■ned — the  Arabs  had  the  element  of  surprise 
their  side — and  the  fact  that  they  still  failed 
defeat  Israel,  and  indeed  would  have  suffered 
other  humiliating  military  near-annihilation 
•re  it  not  for  Kissinger's  intervention,  should 
nvince  them  once  and  for  all  of  Israel's  mili- 

invincibility. 
Both  arguments  are  tragically  wrong,  and  for 
same  reason:  an  unwillingness  to  take  seri- 
sly  the  inescapable  and  oft-stated  determina- 
m  of  the  Arab  states  toward  Israel — that  it 
ould  cease  to  exist  as  a  state.  The  first  dis- 
isses  this  declared  policy  as  trivial,  arguing 
at  once  some  childish  pride  has  been  satis- 


fied Arab  animosity  will  disappear.  The  second 
proposes,  only  slightly  more  seriously,  that  it 
will  be  abandoned  in  the  face  of  hard  military 
reality.  It  will  not  be  abandoned,  in  my  view, 
any  more  now  than  it  was  in  1956  or  1967.  On 
the  contrary,  now  that  Egypt  has  seen  that  she 
too  can  use  surprise  to  her  advantage,  she  will 
try  to  develop  a  more  imaginative  and  ambi- 
tious military  strategy  than  the  one  used  in 
1973.  In  this  respect,  the  Yom  Kippur  war  was 
a  defeat  for  Israel,  because  it  was  a  psychologi- 
cal victory  for  her  enemies. 

For  Israel's  conflict  with  her  neighbors  is 
more  psychological  than  territorial.  What  is  at 
stake  is  not  the  Sinai  Peninsula  or  the  Golan 
Heights,  but  the  notion,  carefully  built  up  since 
1967,  that  an  Arab  army  could  not  inflict  seri- 
ous damage  on  Israeli  defenses.  This  was  lost 
with  the  Egyptian  crossing  of  the  canal,  and 
whatever  the  subsequent  military  gains  for  Is- 
rael, the  first  two  days  of  the  1973  war  consti- 
tuted a  psychological  victory  for  continued 
Arab  militarism. 

Egypt's  strategy  after  1973  will  be  precisely 
the  same  as  before — to  counter  Israeli  peace 
proposals  by  casting  Israel  as  the  "aggressor," 
focusing  attention  on  Israeli  occupation  of  Arab 
lands,  but  all  the  while  preparing  for  the  next 
attack.  The  only  difference  between  pre-1973 
and  post- 1973  conditions  is  that  things  are  now 
much  easier  for  Egypt:  her  army  has  gained 
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The  drive  into  "Africa" 
October  1516,  197.3: 
Sharon's  sketch  of  the 
breakthrough  across  the 
Suez  Canal.  At  5:00  P.M. 
on  October  15.  "Tinia" 
(for  security  reasons, 
Israeli  officers  are  re- 
ferred to  by  their  first 
names)  attacks  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Egyptian 
Second  Army  Corps.  One 
hour  later,  "Arnnon"  at- 
tacks from  the  south,  pro- 
tecting the  crossing-point 
just  above  the  Great  Bit- 
ter Lake.  Then  forces 
under  "Dani"  and 
"II aim"  begin  their  race 
lor  the  canal.  By  1 .00 
a.m.  on  October  16,  they 
are  on  the  other  side. 
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prestige  at  home  and  among  other  Arab  coun- 
tries: the  Russian-  will  be  more  trusting  with 
their  most  sophisticated  weapons;  and,  most 
important,  the  necessity  of  another  try,  of  one 
more  ma-sive  attempt  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
state,  lias  been  made  obvious  by  the  surprising 
success  of  the  canal  crossing. 


Time 

■  LEFT  SHARON  IN  THE  DESERT, a  Joshua  whose 
I.  trumpet  had  been  stilled  by  God  and  Henry 
Kissinger.  Driving  to  Lod  Airport,  I  asked  my 
cabdriver  whom  he  would  like  to  see  as  Israel's 
new  prime  minister.  A  veteran  of  three  Arab- 
l-raeli  wars,  he  had  taught  himself  how  to  ma- 
neu\er  his  vehicle  with  the  two  artificial  legs  he 
had  gotten  as  a  result  of  wounds  suffered  in  the 
Six-Day  War.  He  turned  halfway  around  in  his 
seat  and  his  response  was  clear  and  enthusiastic. 
"Arik  Sharon!  Sharon,  King  of  Israel!  He  will 
-ave  ii-! 

Israelis  as  a  whole,  however,  haven't  often 
elevated  their  heroes  to  the  height  of  political 
power:  theirs  is  a  system  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment and  tumultuous  party  politics  that  isn't 
hospitable  to  men  on  white  horses.  Moreover,  it 
is  questionable  whether  sufficient  numbers  of 
Sharon's  socialist  compatriots  are  yet  prepared 
to  swallow  his,  and  the  Likud  alignment's,  pro- 
nounced anti-socialist  views.  But  whether  Sha- 
ron'- political  career  turns  out  to  be  MacArthur's 
or  Eisenhower's,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  les- 
sons he  has  drawn  from  the  l  om  Kippur  war 
will  contribute  a  good  deal  to  Israel  s  political 
and  military  strategy. 

What  makes  this  conclusion  inescapable  is 
Israel  s  position  in  the  world  today.  Europe  has 
given  up  pretense  of  neutrality  in  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict,  preferring  apparently  to  confess 
its  bitter  dependence  on  Arab  oil.  Japan  cannot 
for  long  maintain  its  ties  with  the  Jewish  state. 
China  chooses  to  affirm  its  ideological  solidarity 
with  all  but  the  most  Neanderthal  of  the  Arab 
governments.  And  these  last — "radical"  and 
"conservative"  alike — demonstrated  a  novel  de- 
gree of  concert  at  the  recent  Arab  summit  in 
Algiers,  thereby  neutralizing  a  well-established 
Israeli  advantage:  chronic  intra-Arab  bickering. 
This  newfound  harmony  may  (indeed  probably 
will  i  evaporate  in  the  future,  but  what  will  not 
go  away  is  the  obdurate  fart  that  few  Arab  lead- 
er-, whether  monarch  or  praetorian,  can  feel 
wholly  secure  in  their  domestic  power  so  long 
as  they  appear  to  condone  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  a  sovereign  Israel. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Israel 
must  now  confront  a  nearly  unbearable  ques- 
tion: for  how  long,  and  under  what  conditions, 
can  any  U.S.  administration  continue  to  afford 
a  policy  of  strong  support  of  their  country? 
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American  backing  of  Israel  has  traditional 
been  grounded  in  a  number  of  politically  i 
fluential  segments  of  the  population:  Americ; 
Jew  s:  believing  Christians  and  some  intellectua 
who  perceive  a  historical  responsibility  for  tl 
Holocaust;  the  more  or  less  traditional  rig 
wing  and  their  professional  military  coidec 
ogists,  both  of  whom  admire  the  Israelis  as  su 
cessful  warriors  and/ or  despise  the  Arabs  as  u 
deserving  wogs  who,  incredibly,  now  seem 
have  the  U.S.  at  their  mercy.  Nonetheless,  a 
cording  to  polls,  the  overwhelming  majority 
Americans  seem  unw  illing  to  sacrifice  very  mu 
to  preserve  the  security  of  Israel,  certainly  n 
their  blood,  and  maybe  not  six  degrees  on  the: 
home  thermostats  or  gas  on  Sundays.* 

There  is  no  major  power  whose  interests  ar 
served  by  the  continued  existence  of  a  Jewis 
state  except  one — the  Soviet  Union.  W  hile  I 
rael  survives,  and  America  continues  its  mora 
and  material  support,  few  Arab  government 
will  feel  free  to  follow  their  ideological  and/ 
commercial  proclivities  and  wholeheartedly  all 
themselves  with  the  United  States. 

This  might  be  benefit  enough  to  Russia.  Bu 
there  is  further  profit  for  Moscow  in  the  wedg 
thai  the  Middle  Ka-I  conflict  continually  jam 
between  America  and  it-  European  allies — no 
to  mention  the  friction  induced  among  the 
Common  Market  partners  themselves  by  thei 
competition  for  dependable  oil  supplies. 

The  fact  that  only  the  Soviet  Lnion  among 
the  major  powers  stands  to  profit  by  the  pres 
ence  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the  Middle  East 
hardly  cause  for  joy  in  Israel,  needless  to  say 
For  Russia's  interest  in  Israel  is  an  interest 
endless  conflict.  Russia  is  far  from  omnipotent 
in  the  world,  of  course;  nevertheless  it  seem., 
likely  that  her  interest  in  the  Middle  East  will 
continue  to  be  served. 

Such  being  the  likely  circumstances  of  inter- 
national politics  in  the  years  to  come,  what  are 
Israel's  prospects?  The  answer  must  be:  exceed-; 
ingly  grim.  \  ery  broadly,  Israel  faces  two  fea- 
tures, two  sets  of  contingencies;  but  to  either 
one  her  response  must  very  probably  be  the 
same — an  acceptance  of  near-constant  mobiliza- 
tion, the  garrison  state,  Ma-ada  without  defeat, 
but  without  victory  either. 

One  future  consists  of  more  of  the  present. 
Israel  and  Egypt  will,  under  joint  Russian-U.S. 
pressure,  work  out  some  kind  of  cease-fire  line 
that  will  dampen  overt  violence  for  a  time.  A 
broad  peace  agreement  between  Israel  and  her 
adversaries  seems  mythical,  however.  For  what- 
ever mav  be  the  Israeli  will  to  believe  in  peace 

*  The  connection  between  the  Arab  boycott  and 
America's  enerpy  crisis  lias  been  \astly  overdrawn. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  oil  com- 
panies, with  their  enormous  PR  capabilities,  and 
President  Nixon,  with  his,  to  keep  that  connection 
very  strongly  in  the  forefront  of  the  American  imagi- 
nation. 


security,  the  experience  of  \  om  Kippur 
5  runs  the  other  way — to  a  settled  belief 
ie  Arab  determination  to  destroy  them  as 
vereign  people.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
fiable  longing  for  respite  among  some  Arab 
ers,  their  experience  of  Ramadan  1973  also 
,  the  other  way — to  the  firm  determina- 
that  they  must,  and  can,  drive  Israel  from 
b  soil,  if  not  tomorrow,  then  twenty-five,  or 
years  from  tomorrow.* 
fnder  these  circumstances,  then,  the  prospect 
jr  a  war  of  attrition  at  a  high  level  of  inten- 
.  Russia  and  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  sup- 
their  respective  clients  with  arms  sufficient 
their  eyes,  not  the  clients"  )  to  balance  mo- 
itary  gains  by  either  side.  Over  the  course  of 
e,  the  number  of  casualties  and  the  psycho- 
cal  and  economic  costs  of  endless  mobiliza- 
i  may  weigh  increasingly  on  the  Israeli  po- 
:al  system  until  the  political  price  of  a  devas- 
ng  preemptive  strike  on  her  enemies  will  no 
ger  seem  too  much  to  pay.  I  am  speculating 
e.  of  course,  but  it  seems  to  me  necessary 
t  everyone  concerned  about  the  tragedy  in 
Middle  East  consider  the  unpleasant  pos- 
ilities  inherent  in  the  conflict  there. 
Speculatively,  one  can  readily  conceive  of 
ituation  similar  to  the  one  that  existed  be- 
e  the  last  war.  Except  that  now  the  newly 
indent  Egyptians  will — even  if  slowly  and  in- 
mittently — crank  up  the  war  of  attrition  to 
point,  say,  of  three  or  four  hundred  Israeli 
ualties  per  year**  and  severe  economic  hard- 
p  at  home.  At  that  point,  the  Israeli  lead- 
hip  may  very  well  come  to  feel  that  a  loss  of 
■n  1,000  men  in  a  massive  attack  would  not 
too  high  a  price  for  the  destruction  of  Egypt 
a  political  and  economic  entity.  What  would 
ppen  then  is  rather  less  predictable.  One  pos- 
>ility  has  to  be  an  immediate  Soviet  invasion, 
is  might  be  followed  by  a  full-scale  U.S.-Rus- 
.n  confrontation,  narrowly  averted  this  time. 

i  at  best  l  a  United  Nations-enforced  disar- 
iment  of  Israel  and  a  reduction  of  her  fron- 
ts to  those  of  1948. 

It  is  also  possible  to  conceive  of  a  situation 
which  America's  restraining  hand  on  Israel's 
fense  policy  combines  with  Arab  provocations 
the  extent  that  Israel  begins  to  feel  her  very 
istence  intolerably  threatened.  At  that  point, 
r  leaders  might  have  to  consider  "bringing 
e  war  home"  to  her  ally  by,  for  example,  a 


~  What  I  have  said  about  the  sorry  performance  of 
e  Arab  soldiers  in  last  autumn's  war  needs  one  im- 
Ttant  qualification.  Arab  soldiers  and  junior-to- 
iddle-ranking  officers  fought  with  considerably  more 
ill  and  courage  than  in  the  past;  they  were  let 
•wn  by  their  field  commanders.  The  memory  of 
ese  early  days  of  victory  will  be  tonic  for  the  sol- 
ers  and  their  immediate  superiors. 
**  Multiply  by  100  to  get  a  sense  of  the  equivalent 
lpact  on  the  American  public. 


commando  raid  to  set  fire  to  a  substantial  oil 
field  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  Libya.  More  desperate 
still,  she  could  seek  to  manipulate  events  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
into  an  unresolvable  conflict.  Henry  Kissinger 
has  only  recently  been  quoted  I  by  Muhammad 
Hasanin  Heiklt  I  as  saying  that  the  U.S.  will 
never  permit  American  arms  to  be  defeated  by 
Russ  ian  arms,  even  if  the  former  are  wielded 
by  Israelis,  the  latter  by  Egyptians. 

Endless  warfare  is  only  slightly  less  probable 
under  the  second  set  of  contingencies  the  Is- 
raelis face  in  the  years  to  come.  These  consist 
of  a  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
enemies — not  the  mythical  voluntary  treaty,  but 
one  that  is  imposed  and  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  seems  unlikely,  however, 
that  any  peace  treaty  can  make  Israel  secure 
enough  to  permit  her  to  let  down  her  guard. 
For  no  peace  treaty  that  confers  an  enduring 
legitimacy  to  a  Jewish  state  should  be  consid- 
ered binding  on  most  I  if  any  )  of  the  Arab  states 
that  sign  it.  The  Arabs  have  made  no  secret  of 
their  attitude  toward  Israel.  They  do  not,  per- 
haps cannot,  recognize  its  existence — not  just  its 
existence  as  a  state,  but  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Israeli  people  on  Arab  soil.  Their  presence  is 
not  simply  a  thorn  in  the  Arab  side;  it  is  a  pro- 
found metaphysical  wound  to  the  Arabs'  sense 
of  themselves  as  a  people.  This  attitude  may 
change  in  time,  but  probably  not  before  every 
Arab  is  dead  who  can  remember  a  period  when 
Israel  was  not  established  in  Zion.  In  the  mean- 
time, that  attitude  must  be  assumed  as  a  fact 
of  life  by  every  Israeli  government  that  takes 
seriously  its  responsibility  to  protect  the  well- 
being  of  its  people. 

Thus  an  imposed  peace  will  mean  no  peace 
for  Israel.  The  garrison  will  remain  mobilized, 
the  people  always  aroused  for  war,  their  lead- 
ers and  diplomats  constantly  seeking  reassur- 
ances from  an  America  increasingly  bored  with 
other  nation's  problems.  Israel  throughout  her 
history  has  fought  only  for  time — even  as  time, 
tragically,  has  brought  her  only  more  fighting. 
I  ntil  recently,  as  Arik  Sharon  knows,  Israel  has 
managed  to  hold  that  paradox  in  bearable  ten- 
sion. She  has  done  so  militarily,  by  making  hours 
count  more  than  days,  days  more  than  years.  And 
she  will  have  to  do  so  for  many  hours  and  years 
to  come.  How  long?  How  long  can  a  people  wait 
for  the  fulfillment  of  Ezekiel's  old  promise  to 
the  soil  which  is  the  occasion  of  so  much  blood- 
shed: ''I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates, 
and  will  do  better  unto  you  than  at  your  begin- 
ning. .  .  .  ^  ea,  I  w  ill  cause  men  to  walk  upon 
you,  even  my  people  Israel;  and  they  shall  pos- 
sess thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  their  inheritance, 
and  thou  shalt  no  more  henceforth  bereave  them 
of  men."  □ 

t  The  editor  of  Al-Ahram,  Cairo's  leading  news- 
paper. 
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tie  Lt  thasy-three.  named,  and 
ioj  ,i  ;ruuL.  He  has  been.  <i  member  af 

mertt  tor  net  years.  ¥>jt  the  post  three 
'tear*  he  has  been  iin.  Emergency 
service  pacriiman. 

~Emerzency  Service  is  BJce  t 
rescue  njrutd.  i  on  respond  to  any 
:atL  urn  incident:  a  mart  jsuier  a. 
a~tat.  imaged  'ji  m.  uito.  bruise 
jumper?,  psychos  guys  that  mas- 
tered people  ma  barrzeaaed  "Jiem- 
ieines       W  j.  ic  in.  imi  let  these 
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aeiamoocnooti.  we  net  lata 
about  *ci  o>  "clock,  had 
in  roil  cmL  by  ■*'gk*'  We  2> 
a  quarter  liter  ax.  We  couldn't 
believe  it  was*     close.  We  iangked 
like  ketE  because  this  is  our 
neighborhood,  more  or  !ess.  We 
were  like  on  die  outskirts  of 
our  precinct.  It  was  only  ten 
minutes  rrnm  mv  house. 

Wtien  we  zot  our  orders. 
everybody  *aidL  ~Ofe  wow.  forzet  it." 
♦Jtte  mv  thijught  he  was  roam 
there,  we  had  oc  chase  bam 
lp  drree  stories  to  Gefl.  kfm  we 
were  only  kidding  He  was 
ready  to  tarn;  in  his  oaiise. 

E  was  scared.  Most  people  in 
Beiifocd-StrT^esanr  were 
anempic^ed.  mostly  welfare.  m<£ 
the?  more  or  less  didn  I  care  too 
muck  for  me  police.  The  tour  I 
feared  most  was  four  to  twefiwe 
on  a.  Friday  or  Satarday  night. 
Fm  aot  i  drinker.  I  never  iaafc. 
bur  I'i  -scp  of  at  a.  &ar  >5ver 
Here  and  save  a:  few  beers  just  to 
ret  keved  op  enough  to  nur  re 
wirk  the  proolenis  we  snew  we 
were  rrcna  lome  rp  izainsT. 

E  know  what  they  don't  banc 
I  know  what  they're  Tarkrmr 
They  'ion't  Lave  an  edurarron. 
They're  always  without  money. 
I  knew  wkat  it  felt  like  to*  fee 
witkout  mcner.  I  can  fee  ami  teel 
me  way  thev  feeL  But  not  190 
percent,  because  thev  re  7erv 
mgressrVe  against  tke  police.  But 
ir'-r  Deter  to  ret  to  know  tkese 
people  ffcffT  ts-  lock  "em  ap. 

One  o  c  tke  calls  we  wmt  on  was 
a  bah'**  in  convulsions,  stopped 
breatking,  Tke  elevator  was  out  ot 
order  and.  we  ran  i~  tiri  ifigkts 
of  jftTTTs.  This  was  a  colored  baby, 
ft  was  bkie.  I  had  taken  tke  baky 
from  tke  aunt  ami  my  partner  md 
E  raskeif  down  tke  anrrs  wirk  tke 
mocker.  En  tke  radio  car  I  save  tie 
baksr  mourk-to-miToth  resuscitarrioo. 
The  bob*  reanrgdated  and  marred 


xg  because  o£ 


wkke.  Tkey  wrote  it  ap  and  1 
gave  me  a  cicatcsn.  Tke  gays  flu 
tke  precmct  was  kiofina:  me  tkvj 
E  was  now  internal.  Pne  motj 
had  atfrf  *ke  was  wSug  is  ewoj 
cftoBap  the  bakv"*  rr^mi*  5q.  Bob 
after  wnat  I  'kcL 

Tke  ray  I  worked  wick  Bad  a] 
fTTTTt^  on  tke  job  rn?m  E  'iEd.  "E"i* 
we  went  on  a  family  dispute.  I 
wouiii  do  ail  tke  r^Ikikg.  I  rot 
tke  impression  mat  die  peopJe  ti 
were  tryin"  j:  -retde  tke  rfspute 
witk  were  miore  aatgresave  tnan  1 
were.  A  kusbanii  and  wife  5akr_ 
or  a  bo^triend  and  a  busoanif.  Jl 
al  die  time  vou  kave  to  *ervarafie 
"em.  EEe  takes  tke  wrSe  into  tke  i 
ami  FIE  take  tke  kusband  into 
tke  otker  room.  E  looked  oap  to  a 
aariaer  on  tke  way  ke  setrlet! 
ifisputes.  Et  was  verv  »:pri»yk  ana 
ke  faiew  wkri:  be  was  doinaL 

Fve  been  *fcot.  Tke  only  drrna 
kaven't  been  in  Betffordotarrresit, 
is  *tak&edl  Fve  been  spit  at.  Fve 
been  kit  witk  bottles,  brfeks.  ytem 

lea  -  •     — i  -r  in  ~ 7 

F^e  rotten  En  cSscutes  wkere 
bad  fO-Ks  called  on  me.  Tkat 
would  be  to  asset  die  patroknan 
on  tke  comer.  Called  bv  black 
ceopfe  to  keEp  me  aaafnst  acker 
black,  people. 

After  three  years  in  Eedtori- 
yauyvesanSL  he  was  assigned  to  the 
E.merzencv  yervice  5ectxan~  ~~Qim] 
truck  if  a.  $SS£00  truck,  urd  if  s ' 
manrhe  HvlJiW  at  equipment, 
W t  name  thocgajis.  we  have  snzpei 
rifles,  we  have  tear  eas.  baSetprmm 
nests,  we  hjrae  nets  tor  jumpers, 
we  have  Morritsev  bean  ~:r  :he 


Iman  to  hold  himself  in 
|  he  goes  up  on  a  bridge,  ue 
Kelly  tools  to  pry  out 
ed  people,  ue  give  oxygen.  .  .  ." 

ttv  to  75  percent  of  our  calls 
j  3t  oxygen.  I  had  people  that 

pronounced  DOA  by  a  doctor 

ad  on  arrival.  We  have 
Lcitated  them.  One  man 
J1  for  eight  hours  after  I  had 
'  Lght  him  back.  The  doctor 

,  flabbergasted.  He  had  written 
ll"frs  on  it  and  thought  we 
"    the  greatest  rescue  team  in 
j  York  City.  We  give  oxygen 
"4  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance. 
["1 1  of  the  time,  we  beat  the 
Tulance. 

e  set  up  a  net  for  jumpers, 
'fcaught  a  person  jumping  from 
Titv-three  stories  in  Manhattan, 
fusta  looked  like  a  postage  stamp 
fini.  We  caught  a  girl  from  a 
Ti  school,  four  stories  high.  If  it 
I  -s  one  life,  it's  worth  it.  this  net. 
t  voung  man  was  out  on  a  ledge 
p  six-story  building.  He  was  a 
Tital  patient.  We  try  to  get  a  close 
jnd  to  talk  to  him,  a  girlfriend, 
7  iest.  a  guy  from  the  old  baseball 
In.  Then  you  start  talkin'  to 
fi.  You  talk  to  him  as  long  as 
t  can.  A  lot  of  times  they  kid 
f.  laugh  with  you.  until  you  get  too 
lie.  Then  they  tell  you.  "Stop 
*  it  where  you  are  or  111  jump." 
(j  try  to  be  his  friend.  Sometimes 
Ti  take  off  the  police  shirt  to  make 
l  believe  you're  just  a  citizen.  A 
of  people  don't  like  the  uniform, 
tou  straddle  the  wall.  \ou  use 
lorrissey  belt,  tie  it  around  with  a 
;  your  partner  holds.  Sometimes 
i  jump  from  a  ledge  and  come 
ht  up  in  front  of  the  jumper 
trap  him.  But  a  lot  of  times  they'll 
np  if  they  spot  you.  You  try  to  be 
cautious  as  possible.  It's  a  life  .  .  . 
Sometimes  you  have  eleven  jobs 
one  night.  I  had  to  shoot  a 
ious  dog  in  the  street.  The  kids 
uld  curse  me  for  doin'  it.  The 
g  was  foaming  at  the  mouth  and 
apping  at  everybody.  We  came 
hind  him  and  put  three  bullets 
his  head.  \  ou  want  to  get  the 
is  outa  there.  He  sees  the  cop 
ooting  a  dog.  he's  not  gonna 
fe  the  cop. 

%  e  get  some  terrible  collisions. 
ie  cars  are  absolutelv  like 


accordions.  The  first  week  we  had 
a  head-on  collision  on  a  parkway. 
I  was  just  passing  by  when  it 
happened  and  we  jumped  out.  These 
were  parents  in  there  and  a  girl 
and  a  boy  about  six  years  old.  I 
carried  the  girl  out.  She  had 
no  face.  Then  we  carried  out  the 
parents.  The  father  had  lived 
until  we  jacked  him  out  and  he 
collapsed.  The  whole  family 
was  DOA.  It  happens  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  If  Emergency's  gonna 
be  like  this,  I'd  rather  go  back 
to  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

The  next  day  I  read  in  the  papers 
they  were  both  boys,  but  had 
mod  haircuts.  ^  ou  look  across 
the  breakfast  table  and  see  your 
son.  My  wife  plenty  times  asked 
me,  '"How  can  you  do  that?  How- 
can  you  go  under  a  train  with  a 
person  that's  severed  the  legs  off. 
come  home  and  eat  breakfast,  and 
feel  .  .  .?'"  That's  what  I'm  waiting 
for:  when  I  can  go  home  and  not 
feel  anything  for  my  family. 
See,  I  have  to  feel. 

A  patrolman  will  call  you  for  a 
guy  that's  been  dead  for  a  month. 
He  hanged  himself.  I'm  cuttin" 


him  down.  \  ou're  dancing  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  maggots. 
I  caught  myself  dancing  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room,  trying 
to  get  a  ring  off  a  guy  that  had 
been  dead  for  a  month,  while  the 
maggots  are  jumping  all  over  my 
pant*.  I  just  put  the  damn  pants 
on,  dry-cleaned.  I  go  back  to  the 
precinct  and  still  itch  and  jump 
in  the  shower. 

And  to  go  under  a  train  and  the 
guy  sealed  his  body  to  the  wheel, 
because  of  the  heat  from  the  third 
rail.  And  you  know  you're  gonna 
drop  him  into  the  bag.  A  sixteen- 
year-old  kid  gets  his  hand  caught 
in  a  meat  grinder.  His  hand  was 
comin'  out  in  front.  And  he  asks  us 
not  to  tell  his  mother.  A  surgeon 
pukes  on  the  job  and  tells  you  to  do  it. 

One  time  we  had  a  guy  trapped 
between  the  platform  and  the  train. 
His  body  was  below,  his  head  was 
above.  He  was  talking  to  the  doctor. 
He  had  a  couple  of  kids  home.  In 
order  to  get  him  out  we  had  to  use 
a  Z  bar.  to  jack  the  train  away 
from  the  platform.  The  doctor 
said:  "The  minute  you  jack  this 
train  away  from  the  platform,  he's 


dai\<;kr  as  a  <:arei:r 


gonna  go."  He  was  talkin'  and 
smokin'  with  us  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  The  minute  we  jacked, 
he  was  gone  (snaps  fingers).  I 
couldn't  believe  I  could  snuff 
out  life,  just  like  that.  We  just  jacked 
this  thing  away  and  his  life.  And 
to  give  him  a  cigarette  before  it 
happened  was  even  worse. 

I'm  afraid  that  after  seein'  so 
much  of  this  1  can  come  home 
and  hear  my  kid  in  pain  and  not 
feel  for  him.  So  far  it  hasn't 
happened.  I  hope  to  God  it  never 
happens.  I  hope  to  God  I  always 
feel.  When  my  grandmother  passed 
away  a  couple  of  months  ago,  I 
didn't  feel  anything.  I  wondered, 
gee,  is  it  happening  to  me? 

One  time  a  guy  had  shot  up  a  cop 
in  the  hospital  and  threw  the 
cop  down  the  stairs  and  his  wheel 
chair  on  top  of  him.  He  escaped 
with  a  bullet  in  him.  He  held  up 
a  tenement  in  Brownsville.  They 
called  us  down  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  bulletproof 
vest  and  shotguns.  I  said  to  myself, 
"This  is  something  out  of  the 
movies."  The  captain  had  a  black- 
board. There's  eight  of  us  and 
he  gave  each  of  us  a  job:  two  cover 
the  backyard,  you  three  cover  the 
front,  you  three  will  have  to  secure 
the  roof. 

This  guy  wasn't  gonna  be  taken 
alive.  Frank  and  me  were  the 
assault  team  to  secure  the  roof. 
We're  loaded  with  shotguns 
and  we're  gonna  sneak  in  there. 
We  met  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  We're  goin'  up  the  back 
stairs.  On  the  first  stairway  there 
was  a  German  shepherd  dog  outside 
the  doorway.  The  dog  cowered 
in  the  corner,  thank  God.  We  went 
up  three  more  stories.  We  secured 
the  roof. 

We  could  hear  them  assaulting 
in  each  apartment,  trying  to  flush 
the  guy  out.  He  fled  to  the  fire 
escape.  As  he  was  comin'  up,  we 
told  him  to  freeze,  Tony,  it  was 
all  over.  He  started  to  go  back  down. 
We  radioed  Team  One  in  the 
backyard.  We  heard  shots.  The 
rooftops  had  actually  lit  up. 

assault  man  had  fired  twenty- 
sevi  n  bullets  into  this  guy  and 
he       overed.  He's  still  standing 
trial,  from  what  I  heard.  This 
was  one  of  the  jobs  I  felt,  when 


I  was  goin'  up  the  stairs,  should  I 
give  my  wife  a  call?  I  felt  like 
I  had  to  call  her. 

If  a  perpetrator's  in  a  building 
you  either  talk  to  him  or  contain 
him  or  flush  him  out  with  tear 
gas  rather  than  run  in  and 
shoot.  They  feel  a  life  is  more 
important  than  anything  else. 
Most  cops  feel  this,  yes. 

I  went  on  the  prison  riots  we  had 
in  the  Tombs.  I  was  the  first  one 
on  the  scene,  where  we  had  to  burn 
the  gates  out  of  the  prison  where 
the  prisoners  had  boarded  up  the 
gates  with  chairs  and  furniture. 
We  had  to  use  acetylene  torches. 
My  wife  knew  I  was  in  on  it.  I 
was  on  the  front  page.  They  had  me 
with  a  shotgun  and  the  bulletproof 
vest  and  all  the  ammunition,  waiting 
to  go  into  the  prison. 

I  wonder  to  myself.  Is  death  a 
challenge?  Is  it  something  I  want 
to  pursue  or  get  away  from?  I'm 
there  and  I  don't  have  to  be.  I  want 
to  be.  You  have  chances  of  being 
killed  yourself.  I've  come  so  close  .  .  . 

I  went  on  a  job  two  weeks  ago. 
A  nineteen-year-old,  he  just  got 
back  from  Vietnam  on  a  medical 
discharge.  He  had  ransacked 
his  parents'  house.  He  broke  all 
the  windows,  kicked  in  the  color 
television  set,  and  hid  upstairs  with 
a  homemade  spear  and  two 
butcher  knives  in  one  hand.  He 
had  cut  up  his  father's  face. 

We  were  called  down  to  go  in 
and  get  this  kid.  He  tore  the 
bannister  up  and  used  every  pole 
for  a  weapon.  We  had  put  gas 
masks  on.  All  the  cops  was  there, 
with  sticks  and  everything.  They 
couldn't  get  near  him.  He  kept 
throwing  down  these  iron  ashtrays. 
I  went  up  two  steps  and  he  was 
cocking  this  spear.  We  cleared  out 
all  the  policemen.  They  just 
wanted  Emergency,  us. 

If  you  wait  long  enough  he'll 
come  out.  We  had  everybody  talk 
to  him,  his  mother.  He  didn't 
come  out.  The  sergeant  gave  orders 
to  fire  tear  gas.  I  could  hear  it  go 
in  the  windows.  I  went  up  a  little 
further  and  I  seen  this  nozzle 
come  out  of  his  face.  I  said,  "Sarge, 
he's  got  a  gas  mask  on."  We  fired 
something  like  sixteen  cannisters  in 
the  apartment.  When  he  went  back 
to  close  one  of  the  doors,  I  lunged 


upstairs.  I'm  very  agile.  I  hit  hi 
in  the  face  and  his  mask  went  fl 
I  grabbed  his  spear  and  gave  hi 
a  bear  hug.  He  just  didn't  put 
any  resistance.  It  was  all  over. 

The  patrol  force  rushed  in.  T! 
were  so  anxious  to  get  this  guy, 
they  were  tearing  at  me.  I  was  tel 
him,  "Hey,  fella,  you  got  my  leg. 
We  got  him,  it's  all  over."  They 
pulled  my  gas  mask  off.  Now  the 
party  starts.  This  was  the  guy  w: 
was  agitating  them  for  hours. 
"You  bum,  we  got  you."  They 
dragged  him  down  the  stairs  and 
put  him  in  a  body  bag.  It's  like 
a  straitjacket. 

When  we  had  him  face  down  a 
patrolman  grabbed  him  by  the 
hair  and  slammed  his  face  into  th< 
ground.  I  grabbed  his  wrist. 
"Hey,  that's  not  necessary.  The 
guy's  handcuffed,  he's  secure." 
I  brushed  the  kid's  hair  out  of  his 
eyes.  He  had  mod  long  hair.  My 
kid  has  mod  hair.  The  guy  says, 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
I  said,  "Knock  it  off,  you're  not 
gonna  slam  the  kid." 

The  neighbors  congratulated 
me  because  the  kid  didn't  get  a 
scratch  on  him.  I  read  in  the 
paper,  patrolman  So-and-so  moved 
in  to  make  the  arrest  after  a 
preliminary  rush  by  the  Emergency! 
Service.  Patrolman  So-and-so  is 
the  same  one  who  slammed  the 
kid's  face  in  the  ground. 

I'm  gonna  get  him  tonight.  I'm 
gonna  ask  if  he's  writing  in  for  a 
commendation.  I'm  gonna  tell  him 
to  withdraw  it.  Because  I'm  gonna 
be  a  witness  against  him.  The 
lieutenant  recommended  giving  me 
day  off.  I  told  my  sergeant  the  night 
before  last  the  lieutenant  can  have 
his  day  off  and  shove  his  up  his  as 

A  lot  of  the  barricade  snipers  are| 
Vietnam  veterans.  Oh,  the  war 
plays  a  role.  A  lot  of  'em  go  in  the 
Army  because  it's  a  better  deal. 
They  can  eat,  they  can  get  an 
income,  they  get  room  and  board. 
They  take  a  lot  of  shit  from  the 
upper  class  and  they  don't  have 
to  take  it  in  the  service. 

It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  to  the 
guys  at  the  bar,  in  one  ear  and  out 
the  other.  After  a  rough  tour,  a 
guy's  dead,  shot,  people  stabbed, 
you  go  into  a  bar  where  the 
guys  work  on  Wall  Street,  margin 
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The 
Bloodhound. 

What's  red,  has  Smirnoff  in  it 
and  is  served  in  a  tall  glass? 
Think  you  know?  Suppose 
we  add  it's  easy  to  make  and 
it  has  a  nut-like  taste  instead 
of  a  spicy  one?  Still  confident? 

Well,  even  we  were  fooled 
when  somebody  served  us 


To  make  a  Bloodhound, 

whatappearedtobeaBloody  pour  VA  Qzs  q{ Smirnoff 

Mary  but  turned  out  to  be  a  into  a  giass  ^  ice  Add 

nifty  new  drink.  It's  made  with  3  ozs  tomato  juice  and 

Smirnoff,  tomato  juice  and  a  y2  oz  or  so  of  dry  sheny 
little  dry  sherry.  We're  calling  . 
it  the  Bloodhound.So nobody  ^mimoff 
gets  fooled.  leaves  you  breathless® 


DANGER  AS  A  CAREER 


clerks:  "How  ya  doin'?  What's 
new?"  You  say,  "You  wouldn't 
understand."  They  couldn't 
comprehend  what  I  did  just  la^t 
night.  With  my  wife,  sometimes  I 
come  home  after  twelve  and  she 
knows  somethin's  up.  She  waits  up. 
"What  happened?"  Sometimes  I'm 
shaking,  tremhling.  I  tell  her; 
"We  had  a  guy  ..."  (sighs).  I  feel 
better  and  I  go  to  bed.  1  can  sleep. 

1  notice  since  I  been  in  Emergency 
she  says.  "IV  careful."  I  hate  that, 
because  I  feel  jinxed.  Every  time  she 
says.  "Be  careful,"  a  big  job  conies 
up.  I  feel,  shit,  why  did  she  say  that? 
I  hope  she  doesn't  say  it.  She'll 
say,  '"I'll  sec  you  in  the  morning. 
Be  careful."  Ooooh! 

Bad  accidents,  where  I've  held 
guys'  skulls  .  .  .  I'm  getting  used  to 
it,  because  there  are  younger  guys 
comin*  into  Emergency  and  I  feel  I 
have  to  be  the  one  to  take  charge. 
"Cause  I  seen  a  retired  guy  come 
back  and  go  on  a  bad  job,  like 
the  kid  that  drowned  and  we  pulled 
him  out  with  hooks.  I'm  lookin' 
to  him  for  help  and  I  see  him  foldin'. 
I  don't  want  that  to  happen  to  me. 
When  you're  workin'  with  a  guy  that 
has  eighteen  years  and  he  gets  sick, 
who  else  you  gonna  look  up  to? 

Floaters,  a  guy  that  drowns  and 
eventually  comes  up.  Two  weeks 
ago.  we  pulled  this  kid  out.  You 
look  at  him  with  the  hook  in  the 
eye.  You're  holdin'  in  because  your 
partner's  holdin'  in.  I  pulled  a  kid 
out  of  the  pond,  drowned.  A  woman 
asked  me,  "What  color  was  he?" 
I  said,  "Miss,  he's  ten  years  old." 
What  difference  does  it  make  what 
color  he  was?  "Well,  you  pulled 
him  out,  you  should  know."  I  just 
walked  away  from  her. 

Emergency's  got  a  waiting  list 
of  3,000.  I  have  one  of  the  highest 
ratings.  I  do  have  status,  especially 
with  the  young  guys.  When  a  guy 
says,  "Bob,  if  they  change  the 
chart,  could  I  ride  with  you?" 
that  makes  me  feel  great. 

I  feel  like  I'm  helpin'  people. 
When  you  come  into  a  crowd,  and 
a  guy's  been  hit  by  a  car,  they 
call  you.  Ambulance  is  standing 
there  dumbfounded,  and  the 
people  are,  too.  When  you  give 
orders  to  tell  this  one  to  get  a 
blanket,  this  one  to  get  a  telephone 
book,  so  I  can  splint  a  leg,  and 


wrap  it  with  my  own  belt  off  my 
gun,  that  looks  good  in  front  of 
the  public.  They  say,  "Gee,  who 
are  these  guys?" 

Last  week  we  responded  to  a 
baby  in  convulsions.  We  got  there 
in  two  minutes.  The  guy  barely 
hung  up  the  phone.  I  put  my  finger 
down  the  baby's  throat  and  pulled 
the  tongue  back.  But  the  baby 
upside  down,  held  him  in  the  radio 
car.  I  could  feel  the  heat  from  the 
baby's  mouth  on  my  knuckles.  At 
the  hospital  the  father  wanted  to 
know  who  was  the  guy  in  the  car. 
I  gave  the  baby  to  the  nurse. 
She  said,  "He's  all  right."  I  said, 

<  lood.  '  The  father  was  in  tears  and 
I  wanted  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there. 

This  morning  I  read  the  paper 
about  that  cop  that  was  shot  up.  His 
six-year-old  son  wrote  a  letter: 
"Hope  you  get  better,  dad."  My 
wife  was  fixin'  breakfast.  I  said, 
"Did  you  read  the  paper,  hon?" 
She  says,  "Not  yet."  "Did  you 
read  the  letter  this  cop's  son  sent 
to  his  father  when  he  was  in  the 
hospital?"  She  says  no.  "Well,  he's 
dead  now."  So  I  read  the  part  of 
it  and  I  started  to  choke.  I  say, 


"What  the  hell  ..."  I  dropped 
the  paper  just  to  get  my  attention 
away.  I  divided  my  attention  to 
my  son  that  was  in  the  swing.  What 
the  hell.  All  the  shit  I  seen  and 
did  and  I  gotta  read  a  letter .  .  . 
But  it  made  me  feel  like  I'm  still 
maybe  a  while  away  from  feeling 
like  I  have  no  feeling  left.  I  knew 
I  still  had  feelings  left.  I  still  have 
quite  a  few  jobs  to  go. 

The  fireman 

He  has  been  a  fireman  for  two 
years.  For  the  preceding  four  years 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  police  force. 
He  is  thirty-two,  married.  "It's 
terrific  for  a  guy  that  just  got  out 
of  high  school  with  a  general 
diploma.  I  don't  even  know  English. 
My  wife  is  Spanish,  she  knows 
sylhtbles,  verbs,  where  to  put  the 
period.  I  wish  I  was  a  lawyer. 
Shit,  I  wish  I  was  a  doctor.  But  I 
just  didn't  have  it.  You  gotta 
have  the  smarts. 

"There  was  seven  of  us.  Three 
brothers,  myself,  and  my  sister, 
mother,  and  father.  It  was  a  railroad 
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THE  BEST  OF  ITALY. 

The  exuberant  friendliness  of  the  Italian  people. 

When  you  grow  up  in  warm,  sunny  Italy  you  just  naturally 
become  a  warm,  sunny  person. 

With  a  special  zest  for  living  that  can  make 

new  faces  feel  like  old  friends. 
'  This  is  the  same  outgoing  spirit  that  serves 
you  aboard  Italian  Line. 
From  the  Maitre  D's  and  waiters  in  the 
elegant  dining  salons  to  the  stewards  on  the 
fun-filled  decks. 
And  this  natural 
simpatico  is  com- 
bined with  the 
professional  exper- 
tise taught  in  our  very  own  hotel  schools. 
You'll  discover  the  same  personal  attention 
aboard  any  one  of  our  exciting  all-year- 
round  tours  of  exotic  Caribbean  islands. 
(From  New  York  and  Florida.) 
Luxurious  sailings  to  Europe.  Or  sunny 
"Mediterranean-Go-Rounds" 
(N.Y.  to  N.Y.)  and  Mediterranean 
cruises  (Genoa  to  Genoa). 
To  help  you  make  this  happy 
*  *lj        discovery  —  and  more  —  see  your  travel  agent. 
Jk       He  knows  all  about  enjoying  the  best  of  Italy. 
^  On  Italian  Line. 

ss  MICHELANGELO/ss  RAFFAELLO/ss  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 
Country  of  registry:  Italy 

Italian  Line 

One  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Washington,  D.C. 


DANGER  AS  A  CAREER  

flat.  Me  and  my  brother  used  to 
sleep  in  bunk  beds  until  we  were 
twenty-seven  years  old.  And  they're 
supposed  to  be  for  kids,  right?" 

He  owns  his  own  house  and  cant 
get  over  the  wonder  of  it,  mortgage 
or  not.  A  backyard    like  a  piece  of 
country  back  there.  It  smells  like 
Jersey.  We  have  barbecues,  drink 
beer,  the  neighbors  are  good. 

"Twenty  years  ago  it  was  all  Irish, 
Italian,  Polish.  I  went  in  the  Army 
in  '62  and  everybody  was  moving 
out  to  Long  Island.  There's  a  lot 
of  Puerto  Ricans  now.  They  say  the 
spies  are  movin  in,  the  blacks 
are  movin  in.  They're  good  people. 
They  don't  bother  me  and  I  don't 
bother  them.  I  think  I'm  worse  than 
them.  Sometimes  I  come  home 
four  in  the  morning,  piss  in  the 
street.  I  think  they  might  sign 
a  petition  to  get  me  out." 

I  got  out  of  the  Army  in  '64. 
I  took  the  test  for  transit  police, 
housing  police,  and  city  police. 
It's  the  same  test.  It  was  in  March 
'66,  when  I  got  called.  For  the 
first  six  months  you  just  bounce 
around  different  housing  projects. 
I  got  called  for  the  housing  police. 

I  was  engaged  to  this  other  girl 
and  her  father  was  mad  that  I  didn't 
take  the  city  police,  because  I 
could  make  more  money  on  the  side. 
He  said  I  was  a  dope.  He  said, 
"What  are  you  gonna  get  in  the 
housing  projects?  The  people 
there  don't  pay  you  off."  I  said, 
"The  money  they  give  me  as 
a  cop  is  good  enough."'  Most  of 
the  people  around  here  don't 
go  on  to  be  doctors  or  lawyers. 
The  thing  to  get  is  a  city  job, 
because  it's  security. 

I  worked  in  Harlem  and  East 
Harlem  for  three  years.  There  was 
ten,  eleven  cops,  and  they  were 
all  black  guys.  I  was  the  only  white 
cop.  When  they  saw  me  come 
into  the  office  they  started  laughin'. 
"What  are  they  sendin'  you  here 
for?  You're  fuckin'  dead."  They 
told  me  to  get  a  helmet  and  hide. 

This  one  project,  there  were 
Five  Percenters.  That's  a  hate  gang. 
They  believed  that  70  percent  of 
tin-  black  population  are  Uncle  Toms. 
25  percent  are  alcoholics,  and  5 
percent  are  the  elite.  These  guys'll 
kill  ya  in  a  minute. 


This  project  was  twenty-five 
buildings,  thirteen  stories  each.  It 
was  like  a  city.  I  remember  the 
first  night  I  got  there,  July  4.  It 
was  105  degrees  out.  I  had  come 
in  for  the  midnight-to-eight  tour. 
I  had  an  uncle  that  was  a  regular 
city  cop.  He  called  me  up  the  night 
before  and  he  said  they  expected 
a  riot  in  this  project.  He  said  the 
cops  had  helicopters  going  around 
above  the  people  and  a  lot  of  cops 
in  plain  clothes  and  cars.  He 
was  worried  about  me:  "Be  careful." 

The  thing  is,  you  gotta  like  people. 
If  you  like  people  you  have  a  good 
time  with  'em.  But  if  you  have  the 
attitude  that  people  are  the  cause 
of  what's  wrong  with  this  country, 
they're  gonna  get  you  upset  and 
you're  gonna  start  to  hate  'em  and 
when  you  hate,  you  get  a  feeling 
in  your  stomach  that  can  destroy 
you,  right? 

I  couldn't  wait  to  go  to  work 
because  I  felt  at  ease  with  these 
people.  Sometimes  I'd  look  in  the 
mirror  and  I'd  see  this  hat  and 
I  couldn't  believe  it  was  me  in 
this  uniform.  Somebody 'd  say, 
"Officer,  officer."  I'd  have  to  think, 
oh,  yeah,  that's  me.  I  wouldn't 
really  know  I  was  a  cop.  To  me  it 
was  standin'  on  the  corner  in  my 
own  neighborhood.  Poor.  I'd  see 
drunks  that  are  like  my  father. 

One  project  I  worked  out  of, 
I  made  nineteen  arrests  in  one 
year,  which  was  tops.  I  didn't  go 
out  lookin'  to  make  'em,  I  ran  into 
em.  If  you  run  into  a  person  that's 
robbin"  another  person,  man, 
that's  wrong!  My  mind  was  easy. 
I  just  figured  if  a  guy  was  drunk 
or  a  guy's  makin'  out  with  a  girl, 
it  shouldn't  be  a  crime. 

I  made  all  these  arrests  and  they 
transferred  me  out.  I  didn't  want 
to  leave. 

I  wasn't  against  Harlem,  but 
there  was  no  people.  It  was  a  new 
project.  I  was  just  there  to  watch 
the  Frigidaires.  I  wras  a  watchman. 
Then  they  transferred  me  to 
Canarsie.  Middle-income  white. 
And  all  these  bullshit  complaints. 
"Somebody's  on  my  grass."  "I  hear 
a  noise  in  the  elevator."  Up  in 
Harlem,  they'll  complain  maybe 
they  saw  a  dead  guy  in  the  elevator. 

I  was  with  a  cop,  Vince,  when  a 
kid  came  around,  a  Puerto  Rican 


seventeen  years  old,  walkin'  with 
his  girl.  They  all  knew  me.  He 
says,  "Hi,  baby,"  and  he  slappec 
my  hand  like  that.  "How  you 
doin',  man?"  Vince  said,  "What'  ] 
ya  lettin'  the  kid  talk  to  you  like 
that  for?"  I  said,  "This  is  the  w*  .j 
they  talk,  this  is  their  language. 
They  ain't  meanin'  to  be  offensivt  i 
He  says  to  the  kid,  "Hey,  fucko, 
come  over  here."  He  grabbed  hii  i 
by  the  shirt.  He  said,  "You,  talk  ll 
mister,  sir,  to  this  cop."  He  flun,  I 
the  kid  down  the  ramp.  We  had  J 
a  little  police  room.  The  girl  start'  il 
crying.  I  went  down  after  this 
Vince,  I  said,  "What're  you  doin  jl 
You  lock  that  kid  up,  I'm  againstjH 
you.  That  kid's  a  good  friend  ot 
mine,  you're  wrong."  He  said, 
"I'm  not  gonna  lock  him  up,  I'm  jr 
gonna  scare  him.  You  gotta  teach  t 
people.  You  gotta  keep  'em  down.: 

Just  about  that  time,  twenty  kid 
start  poundin'  on  the  door.  The 
kid's  brother  was  there  and  his  i 
friends.  We're  gonna  get  a  riot. 
And  the  kid  didn't  do  anything. 
He  was  just  walkin'  with  his  girl. 

The  more  arrests  you  make,  the 
got  the  assumption  you're  a  better! 
cop,  which  is  not  right.  They  put 
pressure  on  me  to  make  arrests. 
You  gotta  get  out  and  you  gotta  ( 
shanghai  people  because  you  got 
the  sergeant  on  your  back.  It  comeK 
down  to  either  you  or  the  next 
guy.  You  got  a  family  and  you  get 
everybody  fuckin'  everybody. 
It's  crazy,  know  what  I  mean? 

The  project  I  worked  in  in  East 
Harlem,  you  grab  a  kid  doin'  wroi 
— "Come  here,  you."  That's  it.  He 
don't  argue.  But  the  middle  income 
the  kid'll  lie  to  you.  He  won't  tell 
you  his  right  name.  His  father  is  a 
fireman  or  a  cop.  He  tells  his  son, 
"Don't  give  any  information."  The) 
know  the  law  better. 

I  didn't  want  to  be  a  cop.  Money 
comes  into  it.  I  was  twenty-six  and 
I  worked  in  the  post  office  and  I 
wasn't  makin'  money,  $2.18  an  houi 
I  was  young  and  I  wanted  to  go 
out  with  the  girls,  and  I  wanted  to 
go  down  to  the  Jersey  shore,  I  wante 
to  buy  a  car,  I  just  got  out  of  the 
Army.  That's  why  I  took  it. 

Know  why  I  switched  to  fireman : 
I  liked  people,  but  sometimes  I'd 
feel  hate  comin'  into  me.  I  hated  it, 
to  get  like  that.  I  caught  these  three 
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Rural 
America... 


Land  of 
many 

faces 


Meddybemps,  Maine.  Two  I  lot, 
Moiilana.  Plainview,  Nebraska.  Big 
Sandy,  Texas.  Midville,  Georgia. 
Loami,  Illinois 

Small   towns,   villages,  farms, 
ranches  .  .  .  from  .sea  to  sea,  bonlei 
to    border.    Around    cities,  over 
mountains,    deserts,    and  rolltni 
prairie  .  .  .  flows  rural  America. 

Supplier  of  food  ;)n(|  raw-.ma- 
terial  for  a  nation. 

Land  of  diversity — playground 
and  new  home  for  crowd-weary 
citizens,  expansion  room  for  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Moving,  evolving,  adapting  .  .  . 
like  the  consumer-owned  rural  elec- 
tric systems  of  America.  Innova- 
tors, changers  ourselves,  we  mirror 
the  many  changing  faces  of  the 
countryside. 

Each  day  in  our  job— which 
began  40  years  ago— we  meet  new 
needs,  new  problems.  Now,  as  the 
energy  crisis  challenges  our  re- 
sourcefulness as  never  before,  we 
are  guided  by  our  past  experience, 
well  served  by  old  values— pride  in 
doing  our  best,  willingness  to  tackle 
the  most  difficult  tasks. 

Ours  is  a  big  job    but  we  work 
for  a  big  country. 

America's 

Rural  Electric  Systems 


We  care  .  .  . 
t'^    we're  consumer  owned 
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guys  drinkin'  wine,  three  young 
Spanish  guys.  I  said,  "Fellas,  if 
you're  gonna  drink,  do  it  in  some 
apartment."  'Cause  they  were 
spillin'  the  wine  and  they'd  piss 
right  in  front  of  the  house,  in 
the  lobby.  I  came  back  in  a  half 
hour  and  tbey  had  another  bottle 
out.  They  were  pissin'  around.  I'm 
sayin'  to  myself,  "I'm  tryin'  to  be 
nice."  I  walked  over.  There  was  two 
guys  facin'  me  and  one  guy  had 
his  back  to  me.  So  he  says,  "What's 
that  mick  breakin'  our  balls  for?" 
He's  callin'  me  a  mick.  He's  changing 
roles,  you  know?  He's  acting  like 
they  say  a  cop  does.  So  I  said,  "You 
fuckin'  spic."  I  took  the  nightstick 
and  swung  it  hard  to  hit  him  in  the 
head.  He  ducked  and  it  hit  the 
pillar.  He  turned  white  and  they 
all  took  off.  It  scared  me  that  I 
could  get  this  hatred  so  fast.  I  was 
fuckin'  shakin'. 

A  few  times  I  pulled  my  gun  on 
guys.  One  time  I  went  to  the  roof 
of  this  project  and  there's  this  big 
black  guy  about  six-seven  on  top 
of  the  stairs.  He  had  his  back  to  me. 
I  said,  "Hey,  fella,  turn  around." 
He  said,  "Yeah,  wait  a  minute,  man." 
His  elbows  were  movin'  around  his 
belt.  I  was  halfway  up.  I  said,  "Turn 
around,  put  your  hands  up  against 
the  wall."  He  said,  "Yeah,  yeah, 
wait  a  minute."  It  dawned  on  me 
he  had  a  gun  caught  in  his  belt  and 
he  was  tryin'  to  take  it  out.  I  said, 
"Holy  shit."  So  I  took  my  gun  and 
said,  "You  bastard,  I'm  gonna  shoot." 
He  threw  his  hands  against  the  wall, 
and  there  was  a  girl  standin'  in  the 
corner,  which  I  couldn't  see.  He'd 
been  tryin'  to  zip  up  his  fly!  Maybe 
a  lot  of  guys  might  have  killed 
him.  I  said,  "Holy  shit,  I  coulda 
killed  ya."  He  started  shaking,  and 
my  gun  in  my  hand  was  shaking  like 
a  bastard.  I  said — I  musta  been 
cryin' — I  said,  "Just  get  the  hell 
outa  here,  don't .  .  ." 

I  took  the  Fire  Department  test 
in  '68  and  got  called  in  '70.  I  always 
wanted  to  be  a  fireman.  My 
brother  was  a  fireman  eleven  years. 
1  like  everybody  workin'  together. 
You  chip  in  for  a  meal  together. 
One  guy  goes  to  the  store,  one 
guy  cooks,  one  guy  washes  the 
dishes.  A  common  goal.  We  got  a 
lieutenant  there,  he  says  the 
Fire  Department  is  the  closest 


thing  to  socialism  there  is. 

The  officer  is  the  first  one  into 
the  fire.  When  you  get  to  captain 
or  lieutenant,  you  got  more  work, 
not  less.  That's  why  I  look  up  to  these 
guys.  We  go  to  a  fire,  the  lieutenant 
is  the  first  one  in.  If  he  leaves, 
he  takes  you  out.  One  lieutenant 
I  know  got  heart  trouble.  When 
he  takes  a  beatin'  at  a  fire  he  should 
go  down  to  the  hospital  and  get 
oxygen  or  go  on  sick.  He  don't 
want  to  go  on  sick.  I  used  to  go 
into  a  fire,  it  was  dark  and  I'd  feel 
a  leg  and  I'd  look  up  and  see  the 
lieutenant  standing  there  in  the  fire 
and  smoke  takin'  beatings.  * 

When  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  didn't 
respect  the  officers  because  the 
men  did  all  the  work.  That  goes 
for  the  Police  Department,  too. 
Cops  get  killed.  You  never  see  a 
lieutenant  get  shot.  Ten  battalion 
chiefs  got  killed  in  fires  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  city.  The  last 
three  guys  in  the  Fire  Department 
that  got  killed  were  lieutenants. 
'Cause  they're  the  first  ones  in  there. 
I  respect  that.  I  want  to  respect 
an  officer.  I  want  to  see  somebody 
higher  up  that  I  can  follow. 

When  you  get  smoke  in  your 
lungs,  these  guys  are  spittin'  out 
this  shit  for  two  days.  A  fireman's 
life  is  nine  years  shorter  than  the 
average  working  man's.  Because  of 
the  beating  they  take  on  their  lungs 
and  their  heart.  More  hazardous 
than  a  coal  miner.  The  guy  don't 
think  nothing's  wrong  with  him. 
You  don't  think  until  you  get  an 
X  ray  and  your  name's  on  it.  We 
got  this  lieutenant  and  when  he  takes 
a  beating  he  can't  go  to  a  hospital 
because  they'll  find  something  wrong 
with  him. 

There's  more  firemen  get  killed 
than  cops,  five  to  one.  Yet  there's 
only  one  third  of  the  amount  of  men 
on  the  job.  We  get  the  same  pay 
as  policemen.  These  politicians 
start  to  put  a  split  between  the 
departments.  I'd  like  to  take  some 
of  these  politicians  right  into  the 
fire  and  put  their  head  in  the  smoke 
and  hold  it  there.  They  wouldn't 
believe  it.  They  don't  give  a  shit  for 
the  people.  Just  because  they 
wave  the  flag,  they  think  they're 
the  greatest. 

The  first  fire  I  went  to  was  a 
ship  fire.  I  jumped  off  the  engine, 


my  legs  got  weak.  I  nearly  fell 
to  the  ground,  shakin',  right?  It  wa 
the  first  and  only  time  I  got  nerves. 
But  we  have  to  go  in  there.  It's 
thrilling  and  it's  scary.  Like  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  in 
the  ladder  company,  it's  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  city,  like  6,000 
runs  a  year.  The  sky  is  lit  up  with 
an  orange.  You  get  back  to  the 
firehouse,  you're  up  there,  talkin', 
talkin'  about  it. 

I  was  in  a  fire  one  night,  we  hac 
an  all-hands.  An  all-hands  is  you 
got  a  workin'  fire  and  you're  the 
first  in  there,  and  the  first  guy  in 
there  is  gonna  take  the  worst  beati 
You  got  the  nozzle,  the  hose,  you'r 
takin'  a  beating.  If  another  compa 
comes  up  behind  you,  you  don't 
give  up  that  nozzle.  It's  pride.  To 
put  out  the  fire.  We  go  over  there 
with  oxygen  and  tell  the  guy,  "Gel 
out,  get  oxygen."  They  won't 
leave.  I  think  guys  want  to  be  hero 
You  can't  be  a  hero  on  Wall  Street 

You  get  a  fire  at  two,  three  in 
the  morning.  The  lights  go  on,  yo 
get  up.  I  yelled,  "Jesus,  whatsa 
matter?"  It  dawned  on  me:  wher 
else  could  we  be  goin'?  All  the 
lights  goin'  on  and  it's  dark.  It's 
exciting.  Guys  are  yellin',  "Come 
on,  we  go.  First  due."  That  mean 
you  gotta  be  the  first  engine 
company  there.  You  really  gotta 
move.  It's  pride.  You  gotta 
show  you're  the  best.  But  what 
they're  fightin'  over  is  good.  What 
they're  fightin'  over  is  savin'  lives. 

You  go  in  there  and  it's  dark. 
All  of  a  sudden  smoke's  pourin'  o 
the  goddamn  building.  It's 
really  fast.  Everybody's  got  their 
assignments.  A  guy  hooks  up  a 
hydrant.  A  guy  on  the  nozzle,  I'm 
on  the  nozzle.  A  guy's  up  to  back 
me  up.  A  guy's  puttin'  a  Scott  ai 
pack  on.  It's  a  breathing  apparatu 
It  lasts  twenty  minutes. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  pulled  up  t 
this  housing  project.  On  the  eight 
floor  the  flames  were  leaping  out 
the  window.  We  jumped  out,  you 
damn  heart  jumps.  We  ran  into 
the  elevator.  Four  of  us,  we  rolled 
up  the  hose,  each  guy  had  fifty 
feet.  We  got  off  on  the  seventh  floo 
the  floor  below  the  fire.  We  get 
on  the  staircase  and  hook  into  the 
standpipe.  The  guys  were  screamin 
for  water  and  smoke  was  backin' 
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A/aste  Watcher 
Israel  Proler  - 
ie  collects 
steel  cans  by 
the  millions 

;rael  Proler  is  one  of  America's 
ew  breed  of  waste  watchers.  The 
;hairman  of  Texas-based  Proler 
iternational  Corp.,  he  is  con- 
erned  about  America's  environ- 
lental  shape.  And  he  is  doing 
omething  about  it  by  reclaiming 
verything  from  junked  autos  to 
sed  tin  cans. 

lundreds  of  millions  of  tin  cans 


are  magnetically  reclaimed  each 
year  from  municipal  garbage  and 
then  processed  in  Proler  plants. 
Along  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  from  canmaking  lines,  the 
used  cans  are  then  shipped  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  There 
they  are  used  as  "precipitation 
iron"  in  a  chemical  process  that 
recovers  copper  from  low-grade 
ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for 
used  steel  cans  which  can  be  ec- 
onomically handled  by  his  plants. 
The  nation's  copper  mines  can 
use  an  estimated  10-billion  an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  re- 
cycled by  the  steel  industry,  de- 


tinning  plants  and  ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watch- 
ers are  reclaiming  3  billion  steel 
cans  in  20  cities  by  magnetic  sep- 
aration—the leading  resource  re- 
covery system.  Steel's  unique 
magnetic  property  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  woula  like  to  know  more 
about  "waste  watching,"  write  to: 
Tinplate  Producers,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 
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up.  You're  supposed  to  have  a  wheel 
to  turn  on  the  water  and  the 
wheel  was  inissin'!  Somebody  stole 
it  in  the  project.  You  get  these 
junkies,  they  steal  brass,  anything. 
They  steal  the  shittin'  life. 
A  guy  with  a  truck  company  came 
with  a  claw  tool  and  the  water 
came  shootin'  out. 

They  started  yellin'  for  a  Scott. 
It  weighs  about  thirty  pounds, 
got  the  face  mask  and  cylinder. 
I  couldn't  get  the  damn  thing 
tight.  There's  three  straps,  I  tied 
one.  They  need  me  upstairs. 
This  is  it.  One  guy  s  layin'  on  the 
floor  and  I'm  crawlin',  feeling 
along  the  hose.  The  second  company 
comes  in  with  Scotts  on.  One  guy's 
got  his  face  piece  knocked  to  the 
side,  so  he's  gotta  get  out  because 
the  smoke  is  gettin'  him.  The  other 
guy  yells,  "Give  me  the  nozzle." 
It  started  whippin"  around,  fifty, 
sixty  pounds  of  pressure.  Knocked 
my  helmet  off.  I  grabbed  the  nozzle. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  this  orange 
glow.  1  start  hittin'  it.  The  damn 
thing  wouldn't  go  out.  It  was 
a  damn  light  bulb  I  laughs  l.  A 
bulb  in  the  bathroom. 

I  felt  this  tremendous  heat  to  my 
left.  I  turn  around  and  this  whole 
damn  room  was  orange,  yellow.  You 
can't  see  clear  through  the  plastic 
face  piece.  You  can  just  see  orange 
and  feel  the  heat.  So  I  open  up 
with  this  nozzle  to  bank  back  the 
smoke.  The  guys  came  in  and 
ventilated,  knocked  out  the  windows. 
A  seven-room  apartment,  with 
six  beds  and  a  crib.  That's  how 
many  kids  were  living  there. 
Nobody  was  hurt,  they  all  got  out. 

There  was  a  lot  of  smoke.  When 
you  have  two  minutes  left  on  the 
Scott,  a  bell  starts  ringin".  It  means 
get  out.  you  got  no  oxygen.  The 
thing  I  don't  like  about  it,  with 
the  piece  on  your  face,  you  feel 
confined.  But  as  I  went  to  more 
fires,  I  loved  the  thing  because 
I  know  that  thing's  life.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  people  die  from 
smoke  inhalation,  not  from  burns. 

You  got  oxygen.  It's  beautiful, 
but  you  can't  see.  It's  a  shitty  feeling 
when  you  can't  see.  Sometimes 
a  Scott's  bad  because  it  gives  you  a 
false  sense  of  security.  You  go  into 
a  room  where  you're  not  supposed 
to  be.  You'd  be  walkin'  into  a 


pizzeria  oven  and  you  wouldn't 
know  it.  You  can't  see,  you  feel 
your  way  with  the  hose.  You 
straddle  the  hose  as  you  get  out. 
You  gotta  talk  to  yourself.  Your 
mind's  actually  talkin'.  I'm  sayin' 
things  like,  "It's  beautiful,  I  can 
breathe,  the  fire's  over." 

When  you're  with  the  police,  it 
wasn't  real.  I  heard  guys  makin' 
arrests,  they  found  a  gun  in  the 
apartment.  In  the  paper  they 
say  the  guy  fought  with  the  guy- 
over  the  gun.  When  you  know 
the  truth,  the  story's  bullshit.  But 
in  the  fire  department  there's  no 
bullshit.  You  gotta  get  into  that  fire. 
To  be  able  to  save  somebody's  life. 

About  two  years  ago  a  young  girl 
ran  to  the  firehouse.  She's  yellin' 
that  her  father  had  a  heart  attack. 
The  guy  was  layin'  in  the  kitchen, 
right?  He  pissed  in  his  pants. 
That's  a  sign  of  death.  The  fella 
was  layin'  there  with  his  eyes  open. 
Angie  pushes  the  guy  three  times 
in  the  chest,  'cause  you  gotta  shock 
his  heart.  The  son  was  standin' 
in  the  room,  just  starin'  down.  I  got 
down  on  his  mouth.  You  keep 
goin'  and  goin'  and  the  guy  threw 
up.  You  clean  out  his  mouth.  I 
was  on  a  few  minutes  and  then 
Ed  Corrigan  jumped  on  the  guy's 
mouth.  The  captain  bent  down 
and  said,  '"The  guy's  dead.  Keep 
goin'  for  the  family."  We  took 
over  ten  minutes,  but  it  was  a  dead 
man.  The  son  looked  down  at  me 
and  I  looked  up.  He  said:  "Man, 
you  tried  every  thing.  You  tried." 
You  know  what  I  mean?  I  was  proud 
of  myself.  I  would  get  on  a  stranger, 
on  his  mouth.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

We  had  this  fire  down  the  block. 
A  Puerto  Rican  social  club.  The 
captain,  the  lieutenant,  and  the  other 
firemen  took  the  ladder  up  and 
saved  two  people.  But  downstairs, 
there  was  a  guy  tryin'  to  get  out 
of  the  door.  They  had  bolts  on  the 
door.  He  was  burnt  dead.  Know 
what  the  lieutenant  said?  "We  lost 
a  guy,  we  lost  a  guy."  I  said,  "You 
saved  two  people.  How7  would  you 
know  at  six  in  the  morning  a  guy's 
in  the  social  club  sleeping  on  a  pool 
table?"  He  said,  "Yeah,  but  we 
lost  a  guy."  And  the  lieutenant's 
a  conservative  guy. 

You  get  guys  that  talk  about 
niggers,  spies,  and  they're  the 


first  guys  into  the  fire  to  save  'em. 
Of  course  we  got  guys  with  long 
hair  and  beards.  One  guy's  an  artist. 
His  brother  got  killed  in  Vietnam, 
that's  why  he's  against  the  war.  And 
the  guys  are  all  super  firemen.  It's 
you  that  takes  the  beating  and  you 
won't  give  up.  Everybody  dies.  .  .  . 

My  wife  sees  television,  guys 
get  killed.  She  tells  me,  "Be  careful." 
Sometimes  she'll  call  up  the 
firehouse,  I  tell  her  we  had  a  bad 
job,  sometimes  I  don't.  They  got 
a  saying  in  the  firehouse,  "Tonight 
could  be  the  night."  But  nobody 
thinks  of  dying.  You  can't  take  it 
seriously,  because  you'd  get  sick. 
We  had  some  fires,  I  said,  "We're 
not  gettin'  out  of  this."  Like 
I  say,  everybody  dies. 

A  lotta  guys  wanna  be  firemen. 
It's  like  kids.  Guys  forty  years 
old  are  kids.  They  try  to  be  a  hard 
guy.  There's  no  big  thing  when 
you  leave  boyhood  for  manhood. 
It  seems  like  I  talked  the  same 
at  fifteen  as  I  talk  now.  Everybody's 
still  a  kid.  They  just  lose  their 
hair  or  they  don't  fuck  that  much. 

I  think  you  perform  with  people 
lookin'  at  you.  You're  in  the 
limelight.  You're  out  there  with 
the  people  and  kids.  Kids  wave 
at  you.  When  I  was  a  kid,  we  waved 
at  firemen.  It's  like  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Last  month,  there  was  a  second 
alarm.  I  was  off  duty.  I  ran  over 
there.  Now  I'm  a  bystander.  I  see 
these  firemen  on  the  roof,  with 
the  smoke  pouring  out  around  them, 
and  the  flames,  and  they  go  in. 
It  fascinated  me.  Jesus  Christ,  that's 
what  /  do!  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
people's  faces.  You  could  see  the 
pride  that  they  were  seein'.  The 
fuckin'  world's  so  fucked  up,  the 
country's  fucked  up.  But  the 
firemen,  you  actually  see  them 
produce.  You  see  them  put  out  a 
fire.  You  see  them  come  out  with 
babies  in  their  hands.  You  see 
them  give  mouth-to-mouth  when 
a  guy's  dying.  You  can't  get 
around  that  shit.  That's  real.  To 
me,  that's  what  I  want  to  be. 

I  worked  in  a  bank.  You  know, 
it's  just  paper.  It's  not  real.  Nine 
to  five  and  it's  shit.  You're  lookin' 
at  numbers.  But  I  can  look  back 
and  say,  "I  helped  put  out  a  fire. 
I  helped  save  somebody."  It  shows 
something  I  did  on  this  earth.  □ 
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INGLENOOK  VINEYARDS,  NAPA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


10  QUESTIONS  THAT 
WINE  EXPERTS  ASK  EACH  OTHER. 


Wine  is  an  endlessly  fascinating  subject. 

And  people  who  really  develop  an  interest  in 
wine  can  spend  hours  discussing,  debating,  and 
drinking  it  on  into  the  night. 

We've  set  down  10  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  and  answers  we've  heard  in  our  94 
years  of  making  fine  wine.  Try  them  on  yourself 
and  your  friends  and  see  where  you  come  out 
l.WHAT  DO  RABBITS  HAVE  TO  DO 
WITH  THE  MAKING  OF  SHERRY! 
In  Spain  in  the  1800's.  wmm 
it  was  customary  to  put 
rabbit  carcasses  in  casks 
full  of  sherry  in  order  to 
enrich  the  alcohol.  For- 
tunately, for  rabbit  lovers 
as  well  as  rabbits,  this 
practice  was  discontinued 
around  the  turn  of  the 
20th  Century. 

2.  WHAT  IS  THE  LARGEST  WINE  BOTTLE 
COMMERCIALLY  AVAILABLE? 

The  Jeroboam,  also  known  as  the  double  magnum, 
is  the  largest  bottle  of  wine  available  for  sale  to  the  public 
It  contains  5  bottles  of  wine  (a  bottle  being  about  1 
pints).  There  have  been  larger  bottles  of  wine  sold  in  the 
past,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  general  distribution.  They 
are  the  Rehoboam,  6  bottles;  Methuselah,  8  bottles; 
Salmanezar,  12  bottles;  Balthazar,  16  bottles;  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  Nebuchadnezzar,  containing  20  bottles  of  wine 

3.  WHAT  IS  A" FORMAL  MESS"? 

During  the  reign  of  the  British  Empire,  an  affair  at 
which  military  officers  gathered  together  in  formal  dress 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  toasting  was  called  a  "formal  mess  " 
Each  man  had  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him.  One  officer 
would  rise  and  say,  "I  propose  a  toast  to  the  Queen  of 
England  Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses."  Everyone  stood 
up,  charged  his  glass,  put  away  another  glass  of  wine,  and 
sat  down.  This  procedure  continued  on  down  through  the 
hierarchy  of  the  entire  British  Empire.  By  the  time  they 
came  to  the  Governor  of  Rhodesia  the  wine  was  gone. 

And  so  were  the  officers 

4.  HOW  DID  COLORED  WINE  GLASSES 
COME  INTO  USE  ? 

Wine  glasses  tinted  red,  blue  and  green  were 
introduced  in  the  Victorian  age  in  order  to  mask  the 
large  amount  of  sediment  present  in  wines  at  that  (^^^m^ 
time.  Better  bottling  techniques  have  been  developed  -Q^rT^P- 
since  then,  and  tinted  glasses  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


they  didn't  mess  around.  They 
built  a  vat  capable  of  holding 
500,000  gallons  of  wine,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  world's 
largest  wine  vat,  underground  or 
not.  In  order  to  celebrate  the 
event,  they  threw  a  party  in  the 
vat.  It  was  large  enough  to  hold 
a  15  piece  military  band,  and  100 
couples  who  danced  and  drank 
for  2  days  and  3  nights. 

7.  IS  IT  TRUE  THAT  THE  BIGGER  THE  BOTTLE, 
THE  BETTER  THE  WINE? 

It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  with  Champagne. 
But  with  a  claret,  burgundy,  or  port,  the  wine  will  age  more 
slowly  in  a  larger  bottle,  the  end  result  of  which  is  a 
fuller-bodied  wine. 

8.  WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  1  ACRE  OF  LAND 
IN  THE  NAPA  VALLEY? 

The  Napa  Valley  is  one  of  the  finest  wine  producing 
areas  in  the  world,  often  compared  to  the  Bordeaux  region 
of  France.  To  buy  1  acre  of  grape  producing  land  there 
could  cost  you  as  much  as  $10,000. 

9.  WHAT  IS  THE  WORLD'S  DISTANCE  RECORD 
FOR  A  CHAMPAGNE  CORK? 

According  to  the  1973  edition  of  the  Guinness  Book  of 
Records,  the  longest  distance  for  a  champagne  cork  to  fly 
is  73  feet  10J^  inches,  popped  by  A.  D.  Beaty  at  Hever,  Kent, 
England,  on  July  20,  1971. 


5.  WHO  INVENTED  CHAMPAGNE! 

When  Dom  Perignon  first  tasted  his  lus- 
cious creation  in  1705,  he  said,  "Come  quickly, 
I  am  drinking  stars."  He  is  also  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  cork. 

6.  WHAT  WAS  THE  BIGGEST  PARTY 
EVER  THROWN  IN  A  WINE  VAT? 

Back  in  1897,  Italian  Swiss  Colony  of  Asti, 
California  decided  they  needed  a  wine  vat. 

Since  they  were  already  a  very  big  winery, 


NAPA  VALLEY 

GREY  RIESLING 
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10.  WHAT  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  RECORDED  PRICE 
EVER  PAID  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  WINE? 

The  price  was  $5,000  and  the  wine  was  a  12  bottle 
mixed  case  of  Inglenook  Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Pinot  Noir 
produced  between  1887  and  1900,  and  sold  at  auction 
in  1971 .  This  should  come  as  no  surprise,  since  this  is  an  ad 
for  Inglenook.  What  is  surprising  is  that  we  make  these 
same  wines  today  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  19th  Century 

For  instance,  our  wine  cellar  in  the  Napa  Valley  prob- 
ably could  have  been  replaced  long  ago  with  an  easier-to- 
maintain  structure.  But  its  3  foot  thick  stone  walls 
keep  our  wine  at  a  perfect  56°  year  around.  And  our 
200  year  old  German  wine  barrels  could  probably  be 
replaced  with  more  modern  steel  vats.  But  the 

Black  Forest  oak  has  a  mellowing  effect  on  our 
wine  that  we  couldn't  get  any  other  way. 

In  addition,  we  still  produce  estate  bottled 
wine  at  Inglenook,  which  is  about  as  practical 
as  making  Tiffany  shades  these  days. 

But  growing,  crushing  and  fermenting  our 
grapes  right  there  where  we  can  keep  our  eyes 
on  them,  gives  us  the  control  necessary  to 
produce  a  great  wine  year  after  year. 

That's  the  way  they  do  it  in  Europe.  And 
that's  the  way  we  do  it  at  Inglenook. 

That  way,  a  case  of  1968  Inglenook  Estate 
Bottled  Wine  will  be  worth  a  small  fortune 
another  hundred  years  from  now. 


INGLENOOK 

In  Europe  there  are  many  great  wines. 
In  America,  there  is  Inglenook. 


This  ad  is  one  of  a  series.  If  you'd  like  copies  of  other  ads,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Inglenook  Vineyards,  Box  527,  Dept.  C,  San  Francisco  CA  94101 
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U.  S  LOSES  RHODE  ISLAND, 
>DE ACCESSION"  DISCLOSED 


WHERE  DO  WE 
GO  FROM  HERE? 


By  GEORGE  W.  S.  TROW 

IS  In  nil-  I>lainl  sale  confirmed 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  3— 
Avery  Parsing,  administrator 
of  the  National  Collection  of 
States,  publicly  acknowledged 
today  that  Rhode  Island  has 
been  removed  (or  "deacces- 
sioned,"  to  use  the  official 
term)  from  the  National  Col- 
lection. There  have  been  ru- 
mors for  some  time  that  Rhode 
Island  (which  was  hailed  at 
the  time  of  its  acquisition  as 
"a  small  but  important  work") 
was  no  longer  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  National  Col- 
lection, but  today's  news  came 
as  a  surprise — even  to  those 


familiar  with  current  Ad- 
ministration policy.  "I  knew 
they'd  have  to  chuck  some- 
thing to  pay  the  bill  for  re- 
cent acquisitions,"  said  one 
source  close  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, "but  my  impression 
was  that  they  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  Aleutians. 
This  is  incredible,  I  mean  I 
know  some  people  who  live 
in  Rhode  Island." 

Mr.  Parsing  was  grim  and 
tight-lipped  as  he  spoke  and 
he  appeared  upset  that  word 
of  the  deaccessioning  had 
reached  the  public.  News  of 
the  sale  broke  unexpectedly 
yesterday  when  a  man  who 
was  conducting  a  beauty  pag- 
eant in  Atlantic  City  noticed 
that  the  beauty  delegate  from 
Rhode  Island  had  not  ap- 
peared in  her  accustomed 
place.  He  investigated  and 
found  that  the  Rhode  Island 
beauty  delegate  had  been  or- 
dered to  withdraw  from  com- 
petition "because  Rhode  Is- 
land is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  National  Collection."  Up- 
set, he  notified  the  press. 


Newport  Pari  of  Mass.  Now 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  4— 
The  Administration  an- 
nounced today  that  Newport, 
famous  Rhode  Island  water- 
ing place  and  social  mecca, 
was  not  deaccessioned  with 
the  rest  of  the  state.  "New- 
port is  most  definitely  Collec- 
tion quality,"  the  statement 
from  the  office  of  Avery  Par- 
sing read,  "and  will  remain 
with  us.  From  now  on,  New- 
port will  be  regarded  as  part 
of  Massachusetts." 

First  excerpt  from  interview 
with  Max  Leesp,  Curator  of 
Modern  American  States  at 
the  National  Collection. 

(Mr.  Leesp  is  the  contro- 
versial young  curator  who 
has  led  the  Collection  to  re- 
define its  concept  of  "state" 
by  granting  statehood  to  sev- 
eral pieces  of  neon  sculpture. 
It  is  generally  understood 
that  recent  expensive  acqui- 
sitions in  Mr.  Leesp's  depart- 
ment necessitated   the  deac- 


cessioning of  Rhode  Island.) 

".Some  people  seem  to  hav* 
a  romantic  fascination  fo~ 
the  number  fifty  when  |l 
comes  to  the  nation's  collec 
tion  of  states.  Fortunately 
the  nation's  curatorial  anc 
administrative  staff  has  n<  I 
such  silly  fixation.  We  woulc 
rather  have  fourteen  or  fif 
teen  really  first-rate  state: 
than  fifty  mediocre  ones." 

Interview  with  a  New  Jersej 
Beauty  Pageant  Promoter 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Jan.  5 — "I  was  giving  tht 
girls  their  bathing  suit  run- 
through  and  I  got  to  Penn- 
sylvania, you  know,  and  then 
instead  of  the  beauty  deP 
egate  from  Rhode  Island  com- 
ing out,  the  beauty  delegate 
from  South  Carolina  comes 
out,  and  I  ask  what  gives  and 
somebody  says  the  beauty 
delegate  from  Rhode  Island' 
is  inside  all  broken  up.  So 
go  backstage  and  the  kid  has: 
got  this  letter  that  says  Rhode 
Island  isn't  a  state  anymore 
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1  she  can't  compete.  Well, 
jot  mad  as  heck.  I  mean 
at  right  do  they  have  to 
p  that  kid  from  compet- 
when  she  got  all  the  way 
ough  the  prelims?  Every- 
ly  tried  to  calm  me  down, 
1  everybody  got  nervous  be- 
ise  that  letter  was  stamped 
op  Secret"  but  I  just  got 
d  and  blew  the  whistle  on 
whole  rotten  thing.  I  mean 
ot  no  respect  for  anybody 
it  does  a  thing  like  that  to 
nice  kid.  Let  me  tell  you 
s  had  a  nice  little  figure, 
.  Not  much  talent-wise, 
;  a  nice  little  figure.  You 
ow,  petite." 

wnd  excerpt  from  an  inter- 
w  with  Max  Leesp. 

'What's  the  fuss  about? 
ode  Island  is  in  terrible 
idition.  Irreparable.  Have 
a  ever  seen  Rhode  Island? 
xtile  mills,  indigent  Por- 
juese.  Ugh." 

lenelux  Turns  Tidy  Profit 
on  Little  Rhody 

NEW   YORK,  Jan.  8— A 

inhattan  real-estate  brok- 
Orme  Crull,  president  of 
irlborough-Blenheim  Prop- 
ties,  Inc.,  revealed  today 
at  his  firm  was  the  pur- 
aser  last  week  when  Rhode 
.and  was  sold  (or  "deacces- 
>ned")  from  the  National 
illection  of  States.  Crull  said 

was  willing  to  confirm  the 
irchase  because  Marlbor- 
gh-Blenheim  was  no  longer 
e  owner  of  the  property. 
Ve  owned  Rhode  Island  for 
st  about  twenty-five  min- 
es," Crull  said  this  morning 

an  interview  at  Marlbor- 
gh-Blenheim's  Madison  Av- 
ue  offices.  "It  took  just  one 
tone  call  to  resell  it."  Crull 
nfirmed  that  Rhode  Island 
id  in  fact  been  resold  to  the 
melux  Collection  in  Europe, 
'hey  were  awfully  keen  to 
ive  it  and  paid  a  pretty 
ttny,  I  can  promise,"  Crull 
id.  "Rhode  Island  is  em- 
ently  collectable  from  their 
ant  of  view." 

Crull  refused  to  discuss  the 
ice  he  paid  for  Rhode  Is- 
nd  except  to  say  that  it  was 
.n  incredible  bargain." 


W  illiams  Heir  Dismayed 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L,  Jan. 
9 — Mrs.  Caroline  Williams 
Furz,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Roger  Williams,  founder  of 
Rhode  Island  (the  state  re- 
cently deaccessioned  from  the 
National  Collection  of  States), 
expressed  dismay  that  the 
Williams  heirs  had  not  been 
consulted  before  the  sale. 
"Roger  thought  that  Rhode 
Island  would  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion," Mrs.  Furz  said.  "His 
will  reflected  that  belief.  It  is 
absolutely  amazing  that  our 
patrimony  has  been  sold  to  a 
European  collection."  Mrs. 
Furz  said  that  she  had  con- 
sulted a  number  of  lawyers 
but  the  consensus  was  that 
the  National  Collection  had 
a  "moral"  but  not  a  "legal" 
obligation  not  to  sell  Rhode 
Island.  Mrs.  Furz  said  that 
she  was  "seriously  reconsid- 
ering" provisions  in  her  will 
which  were  to  have  benefited 
the  National  Collection  and 
was  urging  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Third  excerpt  from  an  inter- 
view with  Max  Leesp. 

"A  'state'  isn't  necessarily 
real  estate.  Pennsylvania  is  a 
state,  of  course,  but  neon 
sculpture,  laser  beams,  Ser- 
geant Pepper's  Lonely  Hearts 
Club  Band — these  things  are 
deserving  of  statehood,  too, 
and  we  are  determined  to 
give  it  to  them." 


Two  More  Major  States 
Deaccessioned 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  15— 
A  list  of  sales  by  the  Nation- 
al Collection  of  States  during 
the  past  year  reveals  the  pre- 
viously undisclosed  disposal 
of  two  important  states — 
Mississippi  and  North  Dako- 
ta. Avery  Parsing ,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Collection,  ac- 
knowledged the  sales  at  a 
press  conference  today,  but 
he  could  not  explain  why  the 
sales  had  not  been  publicly 
announced  or  why  they  had 
been  listed  in  the  Collection's 
annual  report  under  the  head- 
ing "Mineral  Leases — Per- 
manent." 

Mr.  Parsing  defended  the 
sales  as  "in  the  interest  of 
the  Collection  as  a  whole." 
He  pointed  out  that  neither 
North  Dakota  nor  Mississippi 
had  been  displayed  for  some 
time  and  said  that  their  sale 
would  enable  the  Collection 
to  develop  in  areas  where  it 
is  currently  weak.  Mr.  Par- 
sing noted  that  there  were 
many  fine  examples  of  South- 
ern and  Midwestern  territory 
in  the  National  Collection, 
but  no  tundra  and  little  rain 
forest.  "We  are  trying  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  the 
need  for  balance  in  the  Col- 
lection. A  really  important 
collection  must  have  balance. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  keeping  both  North 
and  South  Dakota  when  we 
haven't  got  a  single  impor- 
tant fjord,"  he  said. 


Fo2irth  excerpt  from  an  inter- 
view with  Max  Leesp. 

"You  ask  me  about  Missis- 
sippi. I've  always  been  frank- 
ly embarrassed  by  that  state. 
It's  no  good.  I  would  say  it 
was  on  the  cusp  between  a 
really,  really  bad  state  and 
no  state  at  all." 

Fifth  excerpt  from  an  inter- 
view with  Max  Leesp. 

"Some  people  are  pleased, 
I  suppose,  that  our  collection 
of  Middle  Western  states  is 
so  exhaustive,  but  I  find  it  a 
little  sick-making  to  think 
that  because  we  are  keeping 
our  money  tied  up  in  corn 
states,  all  the  really  impor- 
tant neon  sculpture  is  on  its 
way  to  Japan." 

Postcards  Still  on  Sale 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  17— 
Although  Rhode  Island,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  North  Dakota 
have  been  officially  "deacces- 
sioned" from  the  National 
Collection  of  States,  postcards 
and  other  souvenirs  which  de- 
scribe these  areas  as  "states" 
and  "American"  are  still 
v/idely  available.  Administra- 
tion sources  said  that  the  sit- 
uation would  be  rectified  soon, 
but  a  casual  walk  through  a 
nearby  gift  shop  revealed  that 
not  only  postcards,  but  pen- 
nants, tea  cozies,  and  even 
"whoopee  cushions"  bearing 
the  names  of  these  former 
states  were  available  in  pro- 
fusion a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  offices  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  makers. 

Sixth  excerpt  from  an  inter- 
view with  Max  Leesp. 

"Some  people  will  be  un- 
comfortable with  what  is 
happening  to  the  Collection, 
but  some  people,  I  suspect, 
are  uncomfortable  with  ev- 
erything the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  taught  us.  For  those 
of  us  who  have  kept  an  open 
mind,  it  is  a  terribly  exciting 
period."  □ 

George  W.  S.  Trow  writes  for 
The  New  Yorker  and  is  an 
executive  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Lampoon. 
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meet  a 

larper's  addict 

i  s  turned  on  and  tuned  in  to  the  best  reading  in  America, 
he  reads  books—lots  of  books— and  Harper's  Magazine. 

/?  Because  he  knows  that  it  takes  brains  and  guts,  talent 
i  time,  faith  and  skepticism  to  produce  a  great  magazine 
ry  month. 

skes  the  same  virtues  to  read  it,  to  understand  it,  to  heed 
constructive  criticism.  It  takes  a  lot  for  this  quid  pro  quo. 
U,  FOR  INSTANCE? 

if  you  like  intellectual  challenge,  stimulation,  the  inner 
asure  of  a  new  thought,  you  should  be  reading  Harper's 
ularly  too. 

D  WE'LL  MEET  YOU  HALFWAY 

Editors  want  to  help  you  make  sense 
.  of  what's  making  news.  And  the  pub- 
ler  will  pay  half  the  freight  if 
i'  1 1  go  halfway  too. 

3  attached  card  brings  you  the  next 
ht  months  of  Harper's  for  only 
.84,  payable  later  if  you  like.  That's 
f  the  regular  subscription  price  for 
>.  same  eight  issues. 

p  it.  If  you  don't  like  it,  cancel  and 
i'll  get  a  full  refund  for  all  unmailed 
>ies.  That's  a  promise.  And  guarantee. 

in,  and  mail  the  card  today.  Tomor- 
v  you'll  be  wiser  for  it. 
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\  story  by  Mohammed  Clioukri 


Mohammed  Choukri  is 
the  author  of  an  auto 
biography,  For  Bread 
Alone,  translated  by 
Paul  Bowles  and  pub- 
lished in  England  by  Pe- 
ter Owen.  Paul  Bowles 
luis  written  four  novels 
and  a  book  of  travel 
sketches,  and  has  trans- 
lated a  collection  of 
short  stories  from  the 
Mograbi  language. 


I  I  [E  PUOPIIKTSSLIPPKKS 

Translated  by  Paul  Bowles 


ORE  PLEASURE  AND  FANTASY.  More  money, 
more  ways  of  getting  hold  of  it.  1  was  tired 
of  enjoying  myself,  and  yet  I  was  not  satisfied. 
I' at  in  walked  toward  me.  white  as  snow  in  the 
hlood-red  light  of  the  bar.  She  took  one  of  my 
notebooks,  looked  at  it,  and  grinned. 

She  muttered  something  unintelligible  and 
moved  away  again,  disappearing  among  those 
who  were  kicking  the  air.  It  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  I  was  bored  and  nervous. 
Om  Kalsoum  was  singing:  "Sleep  never  made 
life  seem  too  long,  nor  long  waiting  shortened 
life." 

A  black  man  appeared,  white  on  black.  He 
look  one  of  my  books  and  began  to  read  aloud: 
"  This  total  liberty  has  its  tragic  ami  pessimistic 
side."  Tie  put  it  down.  "What's  that  book 
about?"  he  demanded. 

"It's  about  a  man  who  doesn't  understand 
this  world,"  I  said.  "He  hurts  himself  and  every- 
bod)  who  comes  near  him." 

He  nodded,  lifted  his  glass,  and  drank.  When 
he  had  finished,  be  said:  "You're  crazy." 

I  saw  l  atin  writing  in  a  notebook.  Meanwhile 
I  smoked,  drank,  and  thought  about  the  matter 
of  the  slippers.  The  lights  went  off.  Women  cried 
out.  \\  hen  they  came  on  again,  both  men  and 
women  murmured.  I  bought  another  drink  for 
Khemou,  and  she  gave  me  a  kiss  that  left  a 
sweet  taste  in  my  mouth.  Her  brown  tongue 
tickled.  She  was  eating  chocolate,  and  her  laugh 
was  red  in  the  light  from  the  bar.  Khemou 
walked  off  and  Fatin  came  up  to  me.  She  handed 
me  a  slip  of  blue  paper.  On  it  she  had  written: 
Rachid.  U  hat  do  you  know  about  love?  You 
spend  more  lime  writing  about  love  than  you 
do  making  love.  The  one  who  has  never  studied 
love  enjoys  it  more  than  the  one  who  knows  all 
about  it.  Love  is  not  a  science.  Love  is  feeling, 
feeling,  feeling. 

Miriam  Makeba  went  into  "Malaysia."  She 
has  a  white  voice.  I  began  to  write  on  the  same 
piece  of  blue  paper.  Fatin,  you  are  my  red  bed, 
and  I'm  your  black  blanket.  Fm  beginning  to 
sec  it  that  nay. 

I  looked  around  for  Fatin.  Her  mouth  was  a 
wound  in  her  face,  and  a  foreign  sailor  was 
sucking  on  it.  She  had  her  right  arm  around 
him  and  was  pouring  her  drink  onto  the  floor 
with  her  left  hand.  Khemou  came  by  and  offered 
me  her  lips,  like  a  mulberry-  I  bought  her 
another  drink.  I  was  so  .pleased  with  the  effect 


of  her  kiss  that  I  began  to  think  once  more  ab< 
selling  the  slippers.  How  much  ought  I  to  a 
for  them?  A  million  francs,  the  Fnglishm 
ought  to  pay.  if  he  wants  the  Prophet's  slippe 
He's  an  idiot  in  any  case,  or  be  couldn't  ' 
taken  in  by  such  a  tale.  But  how  can  I  tell  ji 
now  stupid  he  is?  It  was  he  who  first  broug 
il  up.  the  black-market  story. 

Fatin  appeared,  black,  blond,  white.  I  handckl 
her  the  slip  of  blue  paper.  She  looked  at  me  ai 
smiled.  I  was  thinking  that  girls  like  her  or 
made  trouble.  Her  little  mouth  now  looked  li 
a  sear  that  had  healed.  I  thought  of  the  Indi; 
poet  Mirzah  Asad  Allah  Ghaleb: 

Fur  those  who  arc  thirsty 
I  am  th<'  dry  lip. 

She  wants  a  kind  of  love  that  will  make  h-ii 
unhappy.  What  I  like  about  her  is  that  she  st 
believes  the  world  ought  to  be  changed. 

Khemou  and  Latifa  began  to  scream  at  eacM 
other  like  two  cats  fighting,  while  Miria 
Makeba's  w  hite  voice  continued  to  sing.  Khemc  >jl 
pulled  Latifa's  black  hair,  knocked  her  dow 
and  kicked  her  face.  Latifa  screamed  and  tl 
blood  ran  from  her  nose.  The  colors  all  can 
together  in  my  head.  Leaving  the  blue  papi 
with  me,  Fatin  ran  to  separate  the  two.  I  re; 
on  it:  )  oure  rigfit.  I  serve  them  my  flesh,  h, 
I  don't  feel  it  when  they  eat  me. 

Vigon  is  singing  in  his  white  voice.  "Outsk  d'i 
the  Window."  Vigon  is  singing,  and  I  think  i 
the  almond  trees  in  flower,  and  of  snow.  whi( 
I  love. 

Khemou  and  Latifa  came  out  of  the  re 
room.  They  bad  made  up.  like  two  little  girl 
They  began  to  laugh  and  dance  as  if  nothiii 
had  happened.  I  sat  there  smoking,  while  in  m 
imagination  I  attacked  each  man  in  the  h; 
whose  face  I  didn't  like.  A  kick  for  this  om 
a  slap  in  tin  face  for  that  one,  a  punch  in  til 
jaw  for  that  one  over  there.  Watching  myse, 
do  as  I  pleased  with  them  put  me  into  a  belli 
frame  of  mind. 

Tomorrow  I'll  sell  the  slippers.  Fatin  cam 
past  again,  and  I  asked  her  why  Khemou  an 
Latifa  had  been  quarreling.  She  said  it  was  b( 
cause  Khemou  had  told  the  man  Latifa  w;i 
drinking  with  that  she  had  tuberculosis. 

Is  it  true?  I  asked  her. 

Yes,  she  said.  Hut  she  says  she's  cured  nov 


■  HE  englishman  and  I  were  at  my  house, 
1  aating  couscous.  He  turned  to  me  and  said: 
H  is  is  the  best  couscous  I've  ever  tasted." 

I  rom  time  to  time  he  looked  toward  the 
J  ler  where  my  grandmother  sat,  her  head 

I I  over.  I  told  him  the  couscous  had  been 
J  from  Mecca.  "My  aunt  sends  a  lot  of  it 
e|  1  month." 

[e  looked  at  me  with  amazement.  "It's  fan- 
||ic!" 

o  that  he  would  get  the  idea,  I  added:  "Every  - 
ig  in  the  house  was  brought  from  Mecca. 
j|  n  that  incense  burning  is  sent  each  month." 

Ve  finished  the  couscous  and  started  on 
a)  ther  dish  of  meat  baked  with  raisins  and  hot 
(ces.  "It's  called  mrozeya,"  I  told  him. 
le  muttered  a  few  words,  and  then  said: 
i,  nice.  Very  nice."  My  grandmother's  head 
v  i  still  bent  over.  I  saw  that  the  Englishman 
y  ;  looking  at  her,  sitting  there  in  her  white 
r  es.  The  incense  and  the  silence  in  the  room 
qde  her  seem  more  impressive.  She  was  play- 
her  part  very  well.  Our  demure  little  servant 
iught  the  tea  in  a  silver  teapot.  She  too  was 
a  ssed  in  immaculate  white,  and  she  too  kept 
I  face  hidden.  Her  fingers  were  painted  with 
borate  designs  in  henna,  and  her  black  hair 
>ne  above  her  enormous  earrings.  She  made 
false  moves.  She  greeted  the  Englishman 
hout  smiling,  as  I  had  instructed  her  to  do. 
|  became  her  to  look  grave.  I  had  never  seen 
I  -  so  pretty. 
The  mint  tea  with  ambergris  in  it  seemed  to 
ase  the  Englishman.  "Do  you  like  the  tea?" 
isked  him. 

"Oh,  yes!  It's  very  good!" 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  I  thought:  The 

le  has  come  to  rub  Aladdin's  lamp.  I  got  up 
Id  went  to  whisper  in  my  grandmother's  ear. 
J  did  not  even  form  words;  I  merely  made 
jinds.  She  nodded  her  head  slowly,  without 
|)king  up.  Then  I  lifted  the  white  cushion  and 

noved  the  piece  of  gold-embroidered  green 

k  that  covered  it. 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  slippers,  made 
lorless  by  age.  His  hand  slowly  advanced  to 
ich  the  leather.  Then  he  glanced  at  me,  and 
derstood  that  I  did  not  want  him  to  touch 
3m. 

"My  God!  They're  marvelous!" 

I  covered  the  slippers  as  I  stood  there,  in 

der  to  let  him  observe  them  through  the  veil 

green  silk.  Slowly  and  with  great  care  I 
rned  and  put  the  cushion  back  into  its  place, 

if  I  were  applying  a  bandage  to  an  injury. 
3  glanced  at  me,  and  then  stared  for  a  long 
ne  in  the  direction  of  the  slippers.  Understand- 
g  that  it  was  time  to  leave,  he  stood  up. 
We  were  sitting  at  the  Cafe  Central.  For  the 
;rd  time  since  we  had  left  the  house,  he  said: 
lien  it's  impossible?" 

"A  thing  like  that  is  so  difficult,"  I  said.  "I 


wouldn't  know  how  to  do  it.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  get  her  to  let  you  even  look  at  them.  You  can 
be  sure  you're  the  only  Christian  ever  to  have 
seen  them.  And  no  other  is  going  to,  either." 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "But  perhaps  we  can 
come  to  an  agreement." 

"I  understand  too.  But  what  can  I  do?  Those 
slippers  are  my  grandmother's  very  life.  If  she 
should  find  them  missing,  she  might  lose  her 
mind,  or  have  a  heart  attack.  I'm  very  fond  of 
her,  naturally,  and  I  respect  her  feelings  about 
the  slippers." 

"I'll  give  you  time  to  think  about  it,"  he  said. 
"But  try  and  persuade  her." 

"Yes.  But  when  you  think  of  how  hard  it  was 
to  get  her  to  allow  you  to  look  at  them,  you  can 
see  how  much  harder  it  would  be  to  persuade 
her." 

"Do  what  you  can,"  he  said. 

I  said  I  would,  but  that  I  thought  it  was  out 
of  the  question.  Then  I  said:  "Listen.  I  have 
an  idea.  But  only  on  one  condition." 
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"What's  that?" 

I  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"Tell  me.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  way." 

"You'd  have  to  leave  Tangier  the  minute  you 
got  the  slippers." 

"That  would  he  all  right,"  he  said,  under- 
standing. "It's  an  excellent  tactic." 

"And  I'd  have  to  get  out  of  Tangier  myself 
and  stay  somewhere  else.  And  I  couldn't  come 
hack  as  long  as  my  grandmother  was  still  alive." 

"No." 

"I  couldn't  stay  on  here  once  they  were  gone." 
"I  quite  understand." 

"It's  those  slippers  that  keep  her  alive,  you 
might  say." 

"Yes,  yes.  How  much  do  you  want  for  them?" 

I  stared  at  him,  and  my  voice  said:  "A  mil- 
lion francs." 

"Oh!"  he  cried.  "No!  That's  very  high!" 

"But  you'll  have  something  extremely  rare. 
No  museum  has  anything  like  them.  And  I'll 
regret  what  I've  done  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"I  know,  I  know.  But  that's  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I'll  give  you  half  a  million.  I  can't  pay 
any  more  than  that." 

"You'd  have  to  pay  more  than  that,"  I  told 
him. 

"No,  no.  I  can't.  I  haven't  got  it." 

"You  give  me  your  address,  and  I'll  write  you 
from  wherever  I  go,  and  you  can  send  me  the 
rest  later." 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds. 
In  my  mind  I  was  thinking:  Go  on,  say  the 
word,  Mister  Stewart. 

"Very  well,"  he  finally  said. 

Wonderful,  Mister  Stewart,  I  thought. 

"Where  shall  we  meet  tomorrow?"  I  asked 
him. 

He  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  said:  "I'll  wait 
for  you  in  the  lobhy  at  the  Hotel  Minzah." 

"No,"  I  said.  "Outside  the  hotel.  In  the  street. 
And  you  must  have  your  ticket  with  you,  so  you 
can  leave  the  minute  I  give  you  the  slippers." 

"Of  course." 

"What  time  will  that  be?" 

While  he  hesitated  I  was  thinking:  Come  on, 
Mister  Stewart.  Make  up  your  mind. 

"At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

I  got  up,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said: 
"Keep  it  to  yourself." 

"I  shan't  breathe  a  word." 

"It's  not  only  my  grandmother  who's  going 
to  be  upset,  but  everybody  who  knows  she  has 
the  slippers." 

I  walked  away.  A  moment  later  I  turned  and 
saw  him  leaving  the  cafe. 

I  found  him  waiting  for  me  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  He  seemed  nervous,  and  he  looked  wide- 
eyed  at  the  bag  I  was  carrying.  I  saw  that  he 
had  a  packet  in  his  hand.  Half  a  million,  I 
thought.  More  pleasure,  more  time  to  think  of 
other  such  tricks  later.  The  colors  in  the  bar. 


I  motioned  to  him  to  follow  me,  and  stopp 
walking  only  when  we  were  a  good  distar 
from  the  entrance  to  the  hotel.  We  stood  faci 
one  another,  and  shook  hands.  He  looked  der 
at  my  bag,  and  I  glanced  at  the  packet  he  h< 
in  his  hand. 

I  opened  the  bag,  and  he  touched  the  slippi 
for  a  second.  Then  he  took  it  out  of  my  ham 
and  I  took  the  packet  from  him.  Pointing  tc 
parked  car,  he  said:  "There's  the  car  that's  £ 
ing  to  take  me  to  the  airport." 

I  thought  to  myself:  And  tonight  I'll  be 
the  Messalina  Bar. 

I  sat  down  in  the  corner  the  same  as  alwa^ 
I  smoked,  drank,  and  bought  kisses  witho 
haggling  over  their  price.  I'm  fed  up  wi 
pleasure.  Fed  up,  but  not  satisfied.  One  worn; 
is  not  enough. 

"Khemou's  in  the  hospital,"  Fatin  told  rr 
"And  Latifa's  at  the  police  station.  She  g 
drunk  and  hit  Khemou  on  the  head  with ' 
bottle." 

I  asked  Fatin  who  the  girls  were  who  we 
sitting  in  the  corner  opposite  me.  She  said  th( 
were  both  from  Dar  el  Beida.  She  picked  up  01 
of  my  notebooks  and  walked  away  with  it. 
waved  at  the  younger  of  the  two.  She  spoke  f< 
a  while  with  her  friend.  And  I  drank  and  smoke 
and  waited  for  the  first  kiss  of  a  girl  I  had  nev< 
yet  touched. 

She  got  up  and  came  over,  and  I  saw  tl 
small  face  relax.  Her  mouth  was  like  a  stra\ 
berry.  She  began  to  sip  the  drink  I  bought  he 
Her  lips  shone.  Her  mouth  opened  inside  mil)' 
A  strawberry  soaked  in  gin  and  tonic.  Eve  ea 
ing  mulberries.  Adam  approaches  her,  but  sr 
puts  the  last  berry  into  her  mouth  before  he  ca 
get  to  her.  Then  he  seizes  the  last  berry  froi 
between  her  teeth.  The  mulberry  showed  E\ 
how  to  kiss.  Adam  knows  all  the  names  c 
things,  but  Eve  had  to  teach  him  how  to  kiss. 

Two  men  had  begun  to  fight  over  one  of  th 
girls.  The  shorter  of  the  two  lost  his  balance 
The  other  kicked  until  someone  seized  him  fror 
behind. 

Fatin  put  a  piece  of  blue  paper  in  front  o  t 
me.  I  was  drinking,  smoking,  and  eating  mu. 
berries  from  the  new  small  mouth.  I  read  wha 
was  written  on  the  piece  of  blue  paper.  I'm  no 
the  same  person  I  icas  yesterday.  I  know  it  bu 
I  can't  say  it  clearly.  You  must  try  and  under 
stand  me. 

The  new  face  held  up  her  empty  glass.  I  looker 
again  at  the  mulberries.  The  barman  was  bus} 
drawing  squares  on  a  small  piece  of  white  paper 
"Give  her  another  drink."  I  told  him.  The  frienc 
who  had  been  sitting  with  her  came  over.  "Give 
her  a  drink  too,"  I  said. 

I  thought:  More  mulberries  and  human  flesh 
More  tricks  and  money.  I  began  to  write  or 
Fatin's  slip  of  blue  paper:  /  must  not  try  tc 
understand  you.  C 
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COMMENTARY 


ISIONS  OF  AMERICA 


1/e  Americans  don't  have  a  poet 
reate — which  is  just  as  well,  con- 
ning our  distrust  of  official  spokes- 
1.  But  why  don't  we  have  a  pho- 
rapher  laureate?  And  why  not 
ice  tastes  vary)  appoint  a  differ- 
one  every  year? 

■"holography — unlike    poetry — is 
an  art  few  appreciate  and  still 
'er  practice.  Quite  the  opposite, 
irly  all  of  us  have  photographs 
cherish,  and  most  of  us  take  pic- 
es. From  its  early  decades  photog- 
>hy  has  had  remarkable  popularity 
America  because,  I  suggest,  it  fits 
■  character.  It  is  mechanical,  like 
I  much   that   excites   our  genius 
£  1  devotion.  It  is  a  preposterously 
(  nocratic  art:   no   great  skill  or 
l  ining  is  needed  to  get  agreeable 
I  ults.  And,  most  important,  its  re- 
Jts,  the  photos  themselves,  have  a 
Jeralness  and  immediacy  that  sat- 
fy  our  pragmatic  temper  (I  think 
I  mistrust  poetry  a  little  because  of 
I  indirect  way  of  talking  and  rag- 
ad  right  edge). 

1  But  though  we  love  photography, 
'  is  the  older,  "higher"  arts  we  have 
Ibsidized.  Until  quite  recently,  little 
j  s  spent  on  preserving  collections 
|  out-of-date  photographs,  even  the 
>rk  of  professionals.  Moreover,  with 
I  e  notable  exception,  no  systematic 
l:empt  has  been  made  to  record  the 
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Wooden  church,  South  Carolina,  1936,  by 
Walker  Evans 

passing  appearance  of  America,  to 
hand  it  down  to  the  future. 

The  exception  was  the  Depression 
photographic  project  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  (later  the 
Farm  Security  Administration )  be- 
gun by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  in  1935, 
nurtured  by  Roy  E.  Stryker,  and 
ended  seven  years  later  by  the  war.* 
Tugwell's  goal,  he  said  recently,  was 
simply  "to  make  as  complete  a  rec- 
ord as  we  could  of  an  agonizing  in- 
terlude in  American  life."  At  his 
direction  the  RA  set  up  a  Historical 
Section,  hired  a  handful  of  photogra- 
phers, and  had  them  travel  America's 
back  roads  taking  pictures  of  rural 
and  small-town  life,  particularly  the 
life  of  the  poor.  The  photographers 
(Walker  Evans,  Dorothea  Lange, 
Russell  Lee,  Carl  Mydans,  Arthur 
Rothstein,  John  Vachon,  and  Ben 
Shahn  among  them )  left  an  archive 
of  270,000  photos,  now  splendidly 
maintained  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Because  these  pictures  are  pub- 
lic property,  they  have  been  much 
consulted  by  writers  and  scholars 
interested   in   America   during  the 

*  For  a  p<-  -  Anal  memoir  of  the  project, 
see  "Commt-ntarj"  by  John  Vachon,  Sep- 
tember 1973. 


1930s;  many  consider  the  archive 
the  essential  visual  record  of  the 
Depression. 

I  don't  think  that  we  need  a  new 
Historical  Section  making  a  huge  and 
random  record  of  America  today. 
Indeed,  we  may  already  have  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  "Documerica," 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
project  that  has  begun  gathering  im- 
ages of  man's  relation  to  the  Amer- 
ican landscape.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
there  would  be  historical  value  in  a 
small  archive  of  good  American 
photographs  that  was  open  to  public 
use,  rigorously  maintained,  and 
steadily  added  to. 

The  surest  way  to  have  such  an 
archive  is  to  establish  a  (for  want  of 
a  humbler  title)  Photographer  Lau- 
reate to  the  American  People.  This 
photographer,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  a  year,  would  be  commis- 
sioned to  record  what  he  (or  she) 
considered  America's  true  face.  He 
would  receive  the  salary  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  justice,  plus  a  per  diem 
on  the  road,  and  be  free  to  follow 
his  vision  wherever  it  led  him:  the 
national  parks,  suburbia,  skid  row. 
All  photographs  he  made  while  lau- 
reate would  belong  to  the  American 
people,  and  all  negatives  would  go 
to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  America  that  one  laureate 
brought  to  posterity  would  no  doubt 
be  quite  different  from  another  lau- 
reate's America.  And  a  laureate's 
work  might  well  be  unlike  the  rest 
of  his  career,  since  he  could  spend 
the  year  on  an  assignment  he  had 
dreamed  of  but  realized  would  never 
pay.  In  any  event,  the  archive  of  our 
Photographers  Laureate  would  have 
one  priceless  virtue:  it  would  com- 
plicate and  enrich  the  simplifications 
by  which  the  present  knows  the  past, 
and  by  which  we,  too — in  this  era  of 
racial  desegregation,  Vietnam,  and 
Watergate — will,  alas,  be  known. 

— William  Stott 
Austin,  Texas 
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PROOF  THAT  THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS  IS  AT  HAND 


In  the  understanding  of  nothing- 
ness, one  learns  the  meaning  of 
everything. 

■ — Old  Hindu  saying 

Anthropologists  have  found  evi- 
dence that  man's  use  of  fire  dates  to 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  years 
ago.  Prior  to  the  use  of  fire,  man's 
primary  energy  source  was  the  food 
he  ate,  namely  plants  and  animals. 
As  an  energy  source,  wood  was  used 
almost  exclusively  until  ahout  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  coal  started 
becoming  popular.  By  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  oil  was  beginning 
to  step  into  the  energy  picture,  and  it 
was  only  two  decades  ago  that  the 
controlled  fission  of  uranium  became 
a  reality.  Within  the  next  twenty 
years,  many  scientists  believe,  con- 
trolled fusion  of  hydrogen  will  be 
possible.  Several  trends  are  apparent: 
1  Curve  I  shows  how  energy  den- 
sity— that  is,  the  amount  of  energy 
available  from  each  pound  of  fuel — 
has  increased  with  each  new  fuel  type 
put  into  use.  Wood,  for  example,  has 
enough  energy  per  pound  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1,000  pounds  of 
water  by  0*2  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Coal  has  about  1.7  times  the  energy 
content  of  wood,  oil  about  2.4  times, 
and  uranium  roughly  2  million 
times  the  energy  of  wood.  Hydrogen 
fusion  theoretically  releases  200  mil- 
lion times  the  energy  of  wood.  Notice 
how  energy  density  is  increasing  ex- 
tremely rapidly  at  the  present  time. 
□  Curve  II  shows  how  the  basic 
physical  unit  of  each  fuel  type  is  be- 
coming progressively  smaller.  The 
cellulose  molecule  of  wood  is  larger 
and  more  complex  than  the  typical 
molecule  of  the  fossil  fuels  coal  and 
oil.  In  turn,  coal  and  oil  are  more 
complex  molecularly  than  single  ura- 
nium atoms.  And  uranium  atoms  are 
much  more  complex  than  the  simplest 
and  Miiallest  of  all  atomic  structures, 
hydrogen. 

]  Curve  III  shows  how  the  mean 
time  of  energy  storage  has  increased 
with  each  new  kind  of  fuel.  For  wood, 
about  ten  to  a  hundred  years  pass 
between  the  time  the  wood  starts  to 


grow  and  the  time  man  burns  it.  For 
coal  and  oil,  thousands  to  millions 
of  years  pass  between  the  time  the 
fuel  starts  to  be  created  and  the  time 
it  is  used.  Uranium  w  as  created  near 
the  time  the  solar  system  was  created 
— about  five  billion  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  current  theory.  The  hydro- 
gen for  the  fusion  process  dates  to 
the  beginning  of  the  universe  itself, 
about  20  billion  years  in  the  past. 

-  Curve  IV  shows  man's  ability  to 
perceive  small  things  as  a  function 
of  the  same  time  scale  used  in  the 
other  diagrams.  For  example,  the 
unaided  eye  remained  unaided  until 
lenses  were  invented  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Large  bacteria  be- 
came visible  through  microscopes 
built  a  little  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Individual  virus  units  have  been 
seen  only  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  past  decade  large 
organic  molecules,  and  even  single 
large  atoms,  have  been  seen. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 
First,  the  fuel  complexity  curve 
I  Curve  II  I  will  reach  zero  in  the 
near  future.  Second,  at  about  the 
same  time,  man's  ability  to  perceive 
very  small  things  will  pass  to  being 
able  to  perceive  nothing — according 
to  the  extrapolated  curve.  Third,  with 
zero  complexity  of  fuel — that  is, 
when  the  size  of  the  unit  of  fuel  be- 
comes infinitely  small — energy  den- 
sity will  have  to  be  infinite  in  order 
for  any  finite  amount  of  energy  to  be 
derived  from  the  fuel,  and  this  is  the 
direction  Curve  I  is  tending  toward. 

All  this  will  happen  around  the 
year  2000.  The  final  conclusion  is 
that  at  that  time  man  will  have  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  extract  all 
the  energy  he  wants  from  absolutely 
nothing.  And  notice  how7  Curve  III 
substantiates  this  in  that  nothing  ex- 
ceeds the  age  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
the  age  of  the  universe  itself. 

Well,  according  to  the  bumper 
r-ticker>.  Christ  is  coming.  Now  that 
we  know  the  form  he's  coming  in  we 
may  as  well  start  practicing  right 
no\>::  "Let  there  be  light."  Say  it. 

Robert  P.  Burru^.  Jr. 
Washington.  D.C. 


curve  I — Energy  density  of  fuel 
type  as  a  function  of  time.  Hydrogen 
fusion  releases  200  million  times 
as  much  energy  (per  pound  I  as  wood. 
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curve  ii— Fuel  complexity  in  terms  of 
molecular  and  atomic  weight. 
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curve  III— Length  of  time  between 
creation  of  the  fuel  and  use  of  the  fuel. 
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CURVE  iv — Man's  ability  to  perceive 
smallness. 
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4  PEOPLE  DOES  NOT  CHOOSE  ITS  POETS 

by  Charles  Newman 


[Complete  Poetry  of  Osip  Emile- 
Ach  Mandelstam,  translated  by  Bur- 
:on  Raffel  and  Alia  Burago.  State 
University  of  New  York  Press,  $15. 
Selected  Poems  of  Osip  Mandel- 
stam, translated  by  Clarence  Brown 
and  W.  S.  Merwin.  Atheneum,  $6.25. 
Hope  Abandoned,  by  Nadezhda 
Mandelstam,  translated  by  Max  Hay- 
ward.  Atheneum,  $13.95. 
(Russian  Literature  and  Culture  in 
the  West:  1922-72,  TriQuarterly  27 
(and  28.  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  $2.95  per  volume. 
Stalin:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  by 
Adam  B.  Ulam.  Viking,  $12.95. 
Ten  Years  After  Ivan  Denisovich, 
by  Zhores  A.  Medvedev,  translated 
by  Hilary  Sternberg.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  $6.95. 

Drunk  with  .  .  .  Russian  alliter- 
ation, with  the  longing  to  live  . . . 
puerile,  perishable  poems,  which, 
by  the  time  the  next  were  printed, 
would  have  been  certain  to  wither 
as  had  withered  all  the  previous 
ones  written  down  in  the  black 
exercise  book;  but  no  matter:  at 
this  moment  I  trust  the  ravishing 
promises  of  the  still  breathing, 
still  revolving  verse;  my  face  is 
wet  with  tears,  my  heart  bursting 
ivith  happiness,  and  I  know  that 
this  happiness  is  the  greatest  thing 
existing  on  earth. 

— Vladimir  Nabokov, 
"Torpid  Smoke" 
Berlin,  1935 

T'HE  COINCIDENCE  of  these  books 
is  a  major  event,  for  they  certify 
for  the  layman  what  many  Russian 
specialists  have  claimed;  that  Osip 
Mandelstam  is  not  only  the  finest 

Charles  Neu  man's  latest  book  is  A  Child's 
History  of  America  (Swallow  Press,  Chicago). 


Russian  poet  of  the  century,  but  de- 
serves a  place  among  the  greatest 
modernists. 

It  is  a  fashionable  cliche  that  the 
best  Russian  writers  are  virtually  un- 
translatable, and  anyone  who  calmly 
measures  the  various  English  arti- 
facts of  Eugene  Onegin  or  even  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's  One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovich  against  the  effusive 
praise  and  polemical  debate  they  gen- 
erated can  only  concur.  Mandelstam 
is  obviously  difficult,  and  occasional- 
ly one  wonders  if  these  two  teams  of 
translators  were  working  from  the 
same  original.  But  there  is  a  modest 
strategy  available  to  the  English- 
bound  reader,  and  that  is  to  read 
these  translations  side  by  side.  Only 
then  do  both  the  force  and  com- 
plexity of  the  poet  come  through,  and 
besides,  it  is  enormous  fun,  if  mildly 
presumptuous,  for  the  reader  to  col- 
laborate in  producing  the  text.  What 
follows  is  my  own  assemblage  of  a 
poem,  combining  what  seem  to  me 
the  best  effects  of  the  Raffel  /  Burago 
and  Brown/Merwin  collaborations. 
No  translation  in  either  of  these  col- 
lections fails  to  benefit  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  other,  and  I  mean  that  as  a 
collective  tribute. 

We  live,  not  feeling  the  ground 

beneath  us 
At  ten  paces  you  cant  hear  our 

words. 

But  whenever  there's  a  snatch  of 
talk 

It  turns  to  the  Kremlin 

mountaineer, 

Those  ten  thick  worms  his  fingers 
His  words  final  as  iron  weights 
falling, 

The  huge  laughing  cockroaches 
on  his  top  lip 


The  glitter  of  his  boot-rims. 

Ringed  with  a  rabble  of  chicken- 
necked  bosses 

He  toys  with  the  tributes  of  half- 
men. 

One  whistles,  another  meows,  a 

third  snivels 
He  pokes  his  finger  and  he  alone 

goes  boom. 

Forging  decrees  like  horseshoes — 
One  gels  it  in  the  balls,  another 

in  the  forehead, 
Him  right  between  the  eyes. 

He  rolls  the  executions  on  his 
tongue 

A  broadchested  Georgian 
munching  a  raspberry. 

The  poem  is  Mandelstam's  most 
notorious;  the  subject  is,  of  course, 
Stalin.  In  November  1933,  he  read 
it  to  a  group  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, one  of  whom  informed  upon 
him,  causing  his  arrest.  Through  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  Bukharin, 
his  death  sentence  was  commuted  to 
exile  to  Cherdyn'  in  the  Urals,  where 
he  attempted  suicide,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  provincial  town  of 
Voronezh,  where,  after  a  long  period 
of  silence,  he  produced  some  of  his 
most  stunning  work.  Permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Moscow  in  1937,  Mandelstam 
endured  the  contumely  of  former  as- 
sociates as  well  as  police  harassment; 
eventually,  the  Writers'  Union  prom- 
ised him  a  place  in  a  rest  home  in 
Samatikha.  There,  in  May  1938,  dur- 
ing the  Great  Terror,  he  was  re- 
arrested and  never  seen  again. 

It  is  due  to  his  wife,  Nadezhda  Ia- 
kovlevna,  that  Mandelstam  lived  as 
long  as  he  did,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
his  work  survives.  Her  first  memoir, 
Hope  Against  Hope  (Atheneum, 
1970),  describes  in  detail  their  last 
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incredible  years  together,  and  in  this 
sequel  she  completes  an  unprece- 
dented portrait  of  the  Thirties  in 
Russia  as  well  as  the  thirty-five  years 
of  her  wandering  as  an  internal  emi- 
gre since  her  husband's  death.  It  is  a 
fierce,  radiant,  rambling  narrative,  a 
unique  realization  of  self  as  well  as 
a  resurrection  of  those  whom  she  has 
survived — one  woman's  story  in 
which  there  is  no  conflict  between 
wifely  loyalty,  currently  the  object  of 
so  much  derision,  and  the  steely 
spirit  of  an  utterly  independent  and 
lucid  mind. 

Russia's  consciousness  is  carried 
by  such  extraordinary  survivors,  and 
Nadezhda  Iakovlevna  speaks  not  only 
for  the  liquidated  but  for  the  emi- 
gres of  her  generation,  not  so  much 
the  Nabokovs,  the  Stravinskys,  the 
Balanchines  but  those  genuinely  tal- 
ented writer-  who  were  to  discover 
that  Western  indifference  and  com- 
mercialism would  deny  them  their 
rightful  audience  as  surely  as  any 
official  censor.  Writers  are  naturally 
more  culture  bound  by  their  media 
and  material  than  composers  or  cho- 
reographers, and  the  purges  killed 
off  artists  in  Berlin  and  Paris  as  sure- 
ly as  they  did  Osip  Mandelstam. 
Vladislav  Khodasevich,  whom  Nabo- 
kov, that  preeminent  exception  to  the 
rule,  believes  to  be  "the  greatest  Rus- 
sian poet  of  our  time,"  spoke  for 
many  of  this  lost  culture:  "I  cannot, 
cannot,  cannot  live  and  write  here, 
and  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot  live  and 
write  there."  Their  lesson  was  surely 
not  lost  upon  Pasternak,  Solzhenit- 
syn,  and  other  Russians  who  have 
been  "invited"  by  the  state  to  live 
abroad.  The  TriQuarterly  volumes 
represent  the  first  concerted  attempt 
to  dispel  the  apathy  and  prejudice 
surrounding  Russian  writers  and  art- 
ists who  "survived"  outside  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  The  fact  that  I  worked  with 
Simon  Karlinsky  and  Alfred  Appel  in 
editing  this  collection  won't  prevent 
me  from  praising  it. 

Ti  OWARD  the  end  of  his  exile  in 
Voronezh,  it  was  suggested  to 
Mandelstam  that  an  "Ode  to  Stalin" 
might  improve  his  situation.  Appar- 
ently, he  tried,  but  it  was  obviously 
without  effect,  and  the  text  does  not 
survive.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  poem  could, 
on  the  one  hand,  cause  your  execu- 
tion, and  on  the  other  save  your  life. 
It  is  the  sort  of  fantasy  prevalent 


among  American  writers  when  they 
are  most  depressed  about  how  little 
our  literature  affects  our  politics.  But 
it  raises  a  more  interesting  and  ul- 
timately terrifying  question.  Could 
an  "Ode  to  Stalin"  be  a  "good" 
poem,  as  we  understand  the  term?  If 
not  "true,"  then  "beautiful"?  If  Art 
is  a  "useful  lie,"  as  so  many  critics 
now  insist,  then  what  lie  could  be 
more  useful  than  that  which  would 
permit  a  genius  to  live  and  write  an- 
other day?  Or  is  it  impossible,  if  not 
to  write,  then  to  recognize  a  "good" 
poem  that  comes  to  terms  with  the 
most  palpable  evil?  It  is  admirers, 
not  the  authorities,  who  destroy  such 
poetry.  And  in  the  end,  all  such  ques- 
tions become  rhetorical.  Mandelstam 
himself  was  typically  calm  and  la- 
conic. The  ode  "was  an  illness,"  he 
confided  to  Akhmatova.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  literature  in  a  police 
state,  he  can  only  inquire  of  Nadezh- 
da, "where  else  do  they  kill  people 
for  writing  poetry?" 

Rhetorical  questions.  In  Alexander 
Tvardovsky's*  words,  "What  can  you 
put  differently?  What  can  you  add? 
Such  things  really  did  happen  on 
this,  our  earth."  This  is  the  tone  of 
Ulam's  Stalin.  The  book  is  brilliant, 
readable,  definitive  no  doubt;  but  it 
is  incredulity  and  outrage  which  re- 
main after  the  massive  documenta- 
tion and  impressive  synthesis.  After 
700  pages  of  closely  reasoned  argu- 
ment, the  Stalin  era  remains  thor- 
oughly charted  but  finally  inexplica- 
ble. That  may  seem  a  left-handed 
compliment  to  a  scholar;  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  very  great  one. 

Ulam's  Stalin  is  neither  insane  nor 
often  cunning.  His  basic  weapon 
seemed  to  be  his  understanding  of 
fearfulness.  Like  most  totalitarians, 
even  our  own  petty  American  breed, 
he  feared  men  of  competence  around 
him,  feared  men  willing  to  be  pow- 
erless rather  than  disrespected.  With 
Mandelstam,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  deal  with  simply  another  act  of 
individual  defiance,  but  he  knew  at 
some  gut  level  that  "genius"  sur- 
vives even  execution.  Indeed,  after 
Mandelstam's  first  arrest,  Stalin  called 
up  Pasternak,  reproaching  him  for 
not  helping  his  fellow  poet,  and  ask- 
ing, "He  is  a  genius,  he  is  a  genius, 
isn't  he?" 

"That's  not  the  point,"  Pasternak 
replied.  He  then  requested  a  personal 

*  The  late  editor  of  Novy  Mir,  whose 
last  years  and  funeral  are  described  in 
Ten  Years  After  by  Zhores  Medvedev. 


audience  to  discuss  "life  and  death. 
Stalin  hung  up. 

Rhetorical  questions.  Obviously,  { 
Ulam  demonstrates,  Stalin  wished  I 
be  immortalized  by  geniuses  as  we 
as  sycophants.  But  more  than  tha 
though  he  could  not  articulate  it  ej 
cept  through  "policy,"  Stalin  feare 
the  power  of  language,  the  poetry 
the  single  voice  that  always  under 
mines  and  outlives  slogans.  And  i; 
some  sense,  Mandelstam  wrote  Stg 
lin's  epitaph  as  surely  as  the  cort 
missar  pronounced  his: 

The  speed  at  which  language  de- 
velops is  incommensurable  with 
the  development  of  life  itself.  Any 
attempt  to  adapt  language  me- 
chanically to  the  needs  of  life  is 
doomed  to  failure  before  it  be- 
gins. 

Mandelstam's  legacy  remains 
immutable,  if  not  as  pervasive, 
Stalin's.  Last  "officially"  published 
Russia  in  1928,  he  believed,  wi 
something  of  a  religious  fury,  that1 
his  poetry  would  liberate  the  pros 
that  was  to  come.  Nadezhda  Iakov 
levna,    among    many    others,  ha 
proved  him  right. 

For  every  Ministry  of  Culture  ther 
endures   a   Solzhenitsyn,   the  mos 
recent  harassment  of  whom  is  the 
subject  of  Medvedev's  execrably  writ-' 
ten  yet  necessary  book.  Medvedev1 
tells  us  that  his  publication  date  had 
to  be  moved  up,  due  to  Russia's  de- 
cision to  sign  the  Geneva  Copyright 
Convention  (hardly  a  gesture  of  de- 
tente, but  rather  to  ensure  that  such 
foreign  publication  will  be  open  to  le- 
gal prosecution  as  well  as  routine  per- 
secution ) .  But  no  deadline  pressure 
can  excuse  the  fact  that  another  "sup- 
pressed" typescript  of  a  courageous, 
truthful  man  has  been  so  perfunc-j 
torily  edited  for  "publication  in  the  * 
free  world."  (As  it  turns  out,  the! 
Soviet  authorities  have  revoked  Med-  \ 
vedev's  passport,  denying  his  return.) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  read  such  writ- 
ers in  the  banal  despondency  of 
Watergate,  the  energy  crisis,  et  al. 
They  not  only  put  our  problems  in 
perspective,  they  remind  us  what 
severe  allegiance  to  craft,  conscience, 
and  even  country  can  accomplish. 
They  also  serve  to  recall  that  the 
major  social  experiments  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  with  their  unprece- 
dented sufferings  and  endurance,  oc- 
curred practically  everywhere  on  this 
earth  except  America.  By  what  per- 
verse ethnocentricity,  then,  can  we 
still  call  this  the  A merican  century?  □ 


February  24, 1974:  They'll  be  throwing  onions 

in  Belgium. 


June  4,  19 


September  1,  1974: 


They'll  be  celebrating  the  fig 
in  Cyprus. 


Be  there. 


Onion  throwing  is  what  you'll  find  at  the  Carnival  Parades  held  in  Aalst, 
Belgium.  There's  nothing  quite  like  the  free  style  of  the  oiled 
wrestling  games  held  in  Kirkpinar,  Turkey.  A  wonderful  little 
fruit  is  what  the  fig  festival  is  all  about  in  Zakaki  Village  near 
Limassol,  Cyprus. 

And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  events  you'll  find  listed  in  the 
Harper's  Special  Events  Travel  Planner.  32  countries  and  over  80 
pages  filled  with  500  unusual  adventures  that  can  inspire  a  side  trip, 
add  extra  days  to  a  trip,  or  prompt  a  whole  journey. 

All  for  the  unlikely  price  of  one  dollar.  Send  this  coupon  in  today 
for  your  own  copy. 

It  will  tell  you  where  the  strange  things  happen. 

Mr.  Terry  Van  Ingen,  Travel  Manager  /  ***** 

Harper's  Magazine 
535  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Dear  Terry:  Take  my  dollar  and  inspire  my  trav 
els  with  a  copy  of  the  Harper's  Special  Events 
Travel  Planner. 
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MOUNTAINS  FOR 

They  say  you  haven't  lived  until  you've  skied  Eastern  Canada. 
Because  there's  so  much  to  it:  a  great  variety  of  mountains  with 
slopes  that  range  from  beginner  all  the  way  to  medalist,  excellent 
lift  facilities,  top-rated  schools  and  ski  patrols— not  to  mention 
fine  resorts  and  lodges.  And  then  there's  Canadian  hospitality- 
warm  and  familiar  in  Ontario,  delicious  and  French  in  Quebec. 

Whether  you  come  by  air  or  car-all  this  is  available  in  all- 
inclusive,  low-cost  packages  for  singles,  doubles  and  families. 
Ask  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  to:  Tourist  Branch,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Quebec, Canada  G1A  1R8  and  Ministry  of 
Industry  &  Tourism,  900  Bay  St.Joronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M7A  1T3. 

THUNDER  BAY,  ONTARIO  5  major  ski  centres 

Season:  December  to  April  Developed  vertical  rise:  690'  to  800' 

COLLINGWOOD  AREA,  ONTARIO  4  major  ski  centres 

Season:  December  to  April  Developed  vertical  rise:  340'  to  800' 

GATINEAU/OUTAOUAIS  AREA, QUEBEC  6  major  ski  centres 

Season:  December  to  April  Developed  vertical  rise:  500'  to  1,250' 

LAURENTIAN  AREA,  QUEBEC  16  major  ski  centres 

Season:  Late  November  to  April      Developed  vertical  rise:  400'  to  2,300' 

EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  AREA,  QUEBEC  6  major  ski  centres 

Season:  December  to  April  Developed  vertical  rise:  1,050'  to  1,770' 

QUEBEC  CITY  AREA,  QUEBEC  4  major  ski  centres 

Season:  November  to  April  Developed  vertical  rise:  500'  to  2,050' 

Canada 
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NGRIES:  S-M  AS  A  LITERARY  STYLE 


osephine  Hendin 


Marshall  Arisman 

tiERE  ARE  writers  who  hate  peo- 
•le,  who  thrive  on  the  rage  that 
ties  in  every  American  city.  They 
the  few  who  say  what  so  many 
i  to  feel  in  silence:  anger  is  the 
irresistible  emotion.  They  know 
crowd  craves  blood  because  they 
e  it  themselves  to  feel  thorough- 
live.  What  they  appeal  to  is  what- 
makes  the  crowd  roar  at  the  car 
ut  to  crash  at  the  races,  the  man 
ut  to  jump  from  the  roof.  Such 
ers  want  to  seem  respectable — 
intellectualize  their  gripes,  sex- 
ze  their  fear,  politicize  their  rage, 
le  angries  even  come  masked  as 
ims  who  fear  colossal  social  or 
tica!  malice,  and  dread  someone 
s  fury.  But  what  really  torments 
n  is  their  own  addiction  to  cruel- 
What  they  fear  is  what  they  would 
to  do.  Yesterday's  paranoiacs  are 
ay's  closet  murderers. 
Villiam  Burroughs,  for  years  the 
lerground's  loudest  voice  against 
ial,  political,  and  sexual  repres- 
i,  writes  in  The  Wild  Boys,  one  of 
latest  novels,  about  packs  of  ho- 
sexual  guerrillas  dedicated  to  de- 


stroying people.  His  "boys"  race  into 
the  '"chintzy  middle-class  living  room 
throwing  gasoline  on  the  nice  young 
couple  watching  TV.  One  wild  boy  lit 
a  match,  [his]  face  young  pure  piti- 
less as  the  cleansing  fire"  that  envel- 
ops the  young  couple.  "He  Ut  a  [cig- 
arette] with  the  same  match,  sucked 
the  smoke  in  and  smiled.  He  was  lis- 
tening to  the  screams."  Asked  in  a 
Rolling  Stone  interview,  "Is  the  book 
a  projection?"  Burroughs  replied, 
"Yes.  It's  all  simply  a  personal  pro- 
jection. A  prediction?  I  hope  so. 
Would  I  consider  events  similar  to 
The  Wild  Boys  scenario  desirable? 
Yes,  desirable  to  me." 

Burroughs  has  been  called  a  proph- 
et of  political  doom  and  a  satirist  of 
the  American  scene,  but  he  has  in 
fact  never  written  about  institutions 
so  much  as  about  emotion,  never 
about  ideas  so  much  as  about  the  ex- 
perience of  degradation  or  fear.  His 
political  outrage  has  the  meaning  of 
a  series  of  expletives  strung  together 
with  great  intensity.  What  it  com- 
municates is  not  content  but  energy 
— that  diffuse,  furious  revolt  that 
gives  his  work  the  edgy  power  of  acid 
rock.  Burroughs'  cut-up  or  fold-in 
method  (take  a  page  or  tape,  cut  it 
into  pieces,  and  paste  or  splice  to- 
gether in  any  t)rder  except  the  orig- 
inal one)  is  designed  not  only  to  de- 
stroy any  coherent  statement,  but  to 
dissolve  the  line  between  personality 
and  society  in  a  jolting  music.  This 
very  confusion  has  served  to  conceal 
Burroughs  the  writer  and  the  hater 
within  his  many  indistinguishable 
characters,  those  anonymous  voices 
choking  with  nausea  at  being  alive. 
For  Burroughs'  final  subject  is  not 
the  particular  psyche,  nor  the  social 
scene,  but  quaking  nerves. 

Burroughs'  novels  are  the  experi- 
ence of  his  orgiastic  hate.  Passion  is 
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the  work  of  demon  bacteria,  "virus 
powers"  that  infect  with  love,  or  a 
craving  for  heroin,  cruelty,  or  pow- 
er. Men  are  no  more  than  the  hosts 
of  personality  parasites,  victims  that 
virus-gods  use  for  food.  And  the  sex 
parasite  is  the  most  voracious.  Just 
as  Burroughs  politicized  heroin  ad- 
diction in  Naked  Lunch  ( as  the  mode 
of  all  addictions — of  governments  to 
power,  of  men  to  cruelty),  so  in  his 
later  novels  sex  becomes  the  model 
for  every  kind  of  conflict  and  degra- 
dation. For  Burroughs  always  writes 
of  those  lonely,  homosexual  men  who 
are  doomed  to  be  tempted  into  sex 
by  the  likes  of  Johnny  Yen,  "the  boy- 
girl  god  of  sexual  frustration  from 
the  terminal  sewers  of  Venus."  His 
characters  tell  of  lust  rolling  into 
degradation  and  torture,  of  beauti- 
ful boys  metamorphosing  into  slimy 
green  newts.  Living  is  only  being 
wrecked  by  desire,  being  violated  by 
men  who  are  not  even  people,  but 
like  the  mutant  whose  "penis  had 
absorbed  the  body,"  leaving  only 
"vestigial  arms  and  legs." 

Yet  no  matter  how  far  they  recede 
into  abstraction,  Burroughs'  spaced- 
out  men  can  never  escape  the  sense 
that  every  eruption  of  life  is  a  force 
for  destruction.  Burroughs'  titles — 
Nova  Express,  The  Ticket  That  Ex- 
ploded— tell  nearly  all:  life  is  a  nova 
express,  a  fulminating  train  speeding 
toward  its  final,  explosive  stop.  Your 
ticket  to  ride  is  your  body,  the  rag- 
ing host  that  makes  you  ride  wheth- 
er you  will  or  no.  How  to  stop  the 
train?  How  to  escape  the  "orgasm 
death"?  How  to  avoid  Johnny  Yen 
who  promises  "love  love  love  in  slop 
buckets"  but  is  nothing  but  trouble? 
How  to  avoid  self-loathing  and  fury? 

In  Naked  Lunch,  The  Soft  Ma- 
chine, and  The  Ticket  That  Exploded, 
Burroughs  wrote  of  people  consumed 
by  their  own  passions,  of  lovers 
spliced  together  in  hate,  their  intes- 
tines locked  in  a  parasitic  bond.  But 


in  Nova  txpress  and  The  Wild  Boys 
he  evolved  a  way  of  dealing  with  ev- 
ery agony.  In  these  novels,  a  man  can 
escape  his  hate  by  going  out  of  his 
mind.  Burroughs  turns  emotion  into 
a  psychic  event  that  releases  feeling 
in  a  brilliant,  removed  image.  Over 
and  over  he  describes  astral  bodies  in 
sexual  agony.  Mr.  Bradly,  a  small, 
dense,  blue  star,  pulls  fuel  from  Mr. 
Martin,  a  large  red  one,  and  grows 
brighter  while  Mr.  Martin  is  dimin- 
ished. "I  irst  it's  symbiosis,  then  it's 
parasitism,"  comments  Burroughs  on 
love.  In  The  Soft  Machine,  a  Mayan 
peasant  is  degraded  by  a  high  priest. 
Events  like  these  reflect  the  process 
by  which  Burroughs'  characters  dis- 
own what  happens  to  them,  where  it 
happens,  and  what  they  feel.  In  the 
remote  recesses  of  hallucination  they 
symbolize  their  rage  away. 

In  The  Wild  Boys.  Burroughs  fi- 
nally emerges  as  a  fury,  the  demon 
artist  he  calls  the  Incomparable  Yel- 
low Serpent,  who  "shifts  from  AC  to 
DC  as  a  thin  siren  wail  breaks  from 
his  lips."  Pictures  "leap  from  his 
eyes  blasting  everyone  to  smolder- 
ing fragments.  .  AHien  comes  such 
another  singer?"  demands  Burroughs. 

Burroughs'   fantasies  are  clearly 


meant  to  kill  off  all  the  straights. 

hat  he  wants  are  vindicators, 
"wild  boys,"  the  sudden  coming  of 
'"a  uhole  generation  .  .  .  that  felt 
neither  pleasure  or  pain."  Wild  boys 
have  no  hearts  because  they  have 
no  pasts — some  are  born  through  a 
process  of  replication  in  which  they 
spring  full  grown  <  but  not  too  old  i 
from  another  man,  vibrate  into  life, 
and  immediately  begin  having  anal 
intercourse  with  their  creator  with- 
out desire  or  loathing.  I  This  is  Bud- 
dhism a  la  Burroughs.  I  The  wild 
boys'  iciness  reflects  Burroughs'  pas- 
sion for  purging  all  the  old  humilia- 
tion that  memory  harbors,  all  the 
hates  that  fester  in  the  mind.  In  Bur- 
roughs' filmland,  memory  and  emo- 
tion can  be  exploded  away.  When  one 
man  begins  to  remember  '"the  pawn 
shops,  the  cheap  rooming  houses,  the 
chili  parlors,"  he  detonates  a  "film 
grenade"  and  "explodes  the  set."  The 
"boys"  end  the  novel  by  wishing  the 
world  dead  <  the  ultimate  in  social 
prote-t!  i  and  watch  the  "screen  ex- 
plode in  moon  craters  and  boiling 
silver  spots."  They  see  "dim  jerky 
stars  blowing  away  across  the  empty 
-ky."  Having  turned  us  all  to  ashes, 
"wild  bovs  smile." 
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Hubert  selby  prefaced  The  Roo 
his  portrait  of  a  festering  mil 
with  the  words,  "This  book  is  cY 
icated.  with  love,  to  those  who  :  I 
main  nameless  and  know."  Froml  t 
man  dregs,  from  the  unremitting 
tormented,  Selby  extracts  the  ve  l 
odor  of  rage,  the  essence  of  that  frt  . 
floating  anger  that  lies  like  a  p. 
over  all  of  us.  In  Last  Exit  to  Broc 
lyn  he  wrote  of  the  back  alleys,  L  I 
bars,  the  empty   lots  where  pel  | 
crooks  and  local  gangsters  break  o 
of  the  endless  boredom  of  their  Hi  I 
into  violence.  Selby's  Brooklyn  w  j 
not  a  place  so  much  as  a  nightma  r 
where  manhood  could  be  won  or. 
through  one  man's  torment  of  a  i 
other.  His  preoccupations  are  the  l 
lentless  pursuit  of  machismo  throu| 
all  the  ways  of  cruelty,  the  fear  i 
failure  and  worthlessness  that  driv 
men  into  deeper  and  deeper  vilene; 
Selby  is  a  clinician  of  male  violenc 
dissecting  straight  to  the  center 
sexual  chaos  and  cruelty.  ,| 

Harry  ,  the  hero  of  "  Strike, 
rolls  over  on  Mary,  his  wife,  "hi 
ting  her  on  the  head  with  his  elbw 
wanting  to  pile  drive  his  cock  in' 
her,  his  anger  and  hatred  started  hi 
lunging  and  lunging  until  he  final 
was  all  the  way  in — Man.  wincin 
slightly,  then  sighing — Harry  shove 
and  pounded  as  hard  as  he  coul< 
wanting  to  drive  the  fucking  thin 
out  of  the  top  of  her  head:  wishin 
he  could  put  on  a  rubber  dipped  i 
iron  filings  or  ground  glass  and  ri 
her  guts  out — Man'  wrapping  he 
legs  around  him,  rolling  from  side  t 
side  with  excitement." 

This  is  one  of  Selby's  rare,  heten 
sexual  love  scenes.  Most  of  his  chai 
acters  hate  women  so  totally  tha 


o  not  want  to  get  close  to  them 
o  destroy  them.  His  most  mor- 
equences  deal  with  the  affairs 
jeens  '  and  "johns,"  with  those 
ms  between  men  in  which  one 
in  sexually  terrorizing  the  oth- 
e  of  his  best  achievements  is 
ortrait   of   Georgette,   a  "hip 
Out  of  a  vertigo  of  bennies, 
and  sexual  hunger,  Georgette 
\  innie,  who  is  really  "rough 
"  She  spirals  higher  and  higher 
r  hope  that  she  is  the  most  in- 
ing  woman  in  his  life,  quiver- 
ver  his  final  willingness  to  let 
low  him,  only  to  find  that  what 
istes  i-  not  his  "love"'  but  the 
-takable  leavings  of  his  anal  in- 
jrse  with  someone  else.  Welling 
her  mouth  like  recognition  is 
ausea  at  the  humiliation  of  her 
nd  the  terrible,  pathetic  denial 
what  she  tasted  "'wasn't ...  it 
t .  .  .  shit."  But  in  Selby's  world 
rays  is. 

here  Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn  fo- 
on  the  social  scene  of  violence, 
brawls  to  sexual  infighting,  The 
n  is  the  story  of  one  mind  rivet- 
fury.  Sadism  is  the  only  means 
vival  for  Selby's  nameless  hero, 
esters  in  prison  as  he  awaits  trial 
unnamed  crime.  He  yearns  to 
oy  the  teachers,  judges,  cops 
have  put  him  down.  Only  in 
ning  another  living  thing  has  he 
felt  whole  or  alive.  But  only 
torturing  two  dogs  has  he  ever 
ved  that  power:  "What  a  su- 
le  joy  ...  to  watch  them  crawl 
1  fours  over  gravel  and  broken 
and  then  when  their  palms  were 
ened  so  they  could  plod  along  as 
y  as  possible,  the  callouses  were 
d  off  and  they  had  to  start  all 
again." 

is  is  Selby's  vision  of  a  culture's 
ock  psyche,  a  portrait  of  an 
rican  mind  gone  the  limit  in  its 
ptance  of  cruelty  as  life's  only 
principle.  Selby  perceives  pain, 
ther  inflicted  or  felt,  as  the  basic 
i  between  people.  If  he  does  not 
t  over  the  cruelty  he  describes, 
•y  nevertheless  sees  nothing  else, 
ling  but  the  terror  of  those  dis- 
,  festering  characters  who  spring 
b  his  imagination  so  fully  formed 
heir  vileness.  He  does  write  of 
n  with  love,  with  an  energy  and 
ty  of  style  that  is  absolute  in  its 
stence  on  your  glimmer  of  recog- 
Jon  and  assent:  is  their  life  yours? 
ether  it  is  or  not,  reading  Selby  is 
being  mugged. 
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TIHE  one  surreal,  the  other  prim- 
itive, Burroughs  and  Selby  ulti- 
mately regard  pain  as  pleasure,  fury 
as  a  lovable  experience.  But  there  are 
writers  who  are  into  hate,  but  out  of 
love  with  it,  who  use  various  devices 
to  reduce  their  anger.  Donald  Bar- 
thelme  and  Truman  Capote  are  de- 
pression-freaks whose  anger  is  muted 
to  pessimism  and  discontent.  Their 
rage  takes  the  form  of  despair  over 
the  possibilities  for  life. 


Removed,  more  than  slightly  mod- 
ish, Barthelme  has  such  disdain  for 
life  he  aestheticizes  even  his  depres- 
sion. His  themes  in  City  Life  are  ab- 
solutely rarefied:  the  exhaustion  of 
creative  power,  the  disintegration  of 
individual  consciousness,  the  artist  s 
alienation  from  the  ethos  that  pro- 
duced a  Tolstoy.  City  Life  is,  among 
other  things,  a  collection  of  stories 
about  an  artist's  affliction  and  cure 

"The  Glass  Mountain"  is  a  parable 
about  an  artist  caught  between  an 
exhausting  labor,  his  own  frustration, 
and  the  fury  of  his  audience.  The 
story  parodies  a  fairy  tale,  partly  re- 
told in  it,  about  a  youth  who  must 
reach  the  top  of  a  glass  mountain  to 
free  a  beautiful,  enchanted  prince->. 
But  Barthelme's  hero  is  a  New  Yorker 
painfully  climbing  a  glass  mountain 
on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  with  the  aid  of 
two  plumber's  friends.  He  wants  to 
free  an  enchanted  symbol  at  the  top. 

The  climber  inches  along,  aware 
that  the  mountain  is  already  ringed 
by  corpses  of  people  who  have  made 
the  attempt  and  failed.  The  streets 
around  them  are  studded  with  dog 
shit  and  crowded  with  passersby  who 
shout   obscenities   at   the  climber. 
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wonder  who  will  get  his  apartment, 
and  make  such  comments  as,  "Won't 
he  make  a  splash  when  he  falls  now?" 
He  realizes  he  will  never  free  the 
symbol  through  his  labor;  only  a  lit- 
eral flight  of  imagination  could  do 
it.  He  borrows  a  method  from  the 
fairy  tale  he  parodies:  he  seizes  the 
legs  of  an  eagle  and  is  carried  above 
the  mountain  until,  at  the  proper 
point,  he  cuts  off  the  eagle's  legs  and 
lands  upright  on  the  mountaintop. 
And  he  even  finds  the  enchanted 
symbol.  But  when  he  touches  the  sym- 
bol, it  changes  into  "only  a  beautiful 
princess."  He  flings  her  "headfirst 
down  the  mountain"  to  the  cursing 
crowd  who  "can  be  relied  upon  to 
deal  with  her."  At  the  heights  and 
depths  there  is  nothing  but  hatred 
for  other  people. 

Meaninglessness  is  Barthelme's 
conceptual  and  emotional  answer  to 
the  rage  of  the  glass-mountain  artist 
who  is  always  sliding  into  the  fact 
of  his  own  hatred.  He  suggests  an 
alternative  in  "Brain  Damage."  In 
droning  emptiness  and  trivial  activ- 
ity Barthel  me  finds  a  cure  for  the 
brain  damage  that  is  thought  and 
feeling:  "The  elevator  girls  were 
standing  very  close  together.  One 
girl  put  a  candy  bar  into  another 
girl's  mouth,  and  the  other  girl  put  a 
hamburger  into  another  girl's  mouth." 
Just  as  concentrating  on  a  candy  bar 
frees  the  elevator  girl  from  an  aware- 
ness of  highs  and  lows,  so  the  Win- 
ston ad,  sung  by  a  passing  girl,  saves 
another  Barthelme  character  from 
falling  apart,  plunging  into  his  own 
fiery  wrath.  Barthelme's  collapsing 
personalities  are  stabilized  only  when 
boredom  numbs  the  emotions  that 
"damage"  the  mind.  Feeling  looms 
only  between  episodes  when  the  ques- 
tions, "To  what  end?  What  re- 
course?" appear  in  heavy  type.  Bar- 
thelme's episodes  never  do  more  with 
these  questions  than  show  how  the 
answers  can  be  avoided.  The  remedy 
for  rage  is  the  literature  of  novocaine. 

The  most  chilling  thing  in  In 
Cold  Blood  is  Truman  Capote's 
contempt  for  the  Clutters,  who  were 
murdered  by  Perry  Smith  and  Dick 
Hickock.  It  is  living  in  cold  blood, 
not  merely  murdering  in  it,  that  fas- 
cinates Capote  and  shapes  his  de- 
scription of  the  Clutters  into  some- 
thing less  than  kind.  They  appear  al- 
most ruthlessly  empty:  the  father, 
Herb  Clutter,  who  is  such  a  pillar  of 
the  community,  so  able  to  keep  his 
emotions  in   check;   the  daughter, 


Nancy,  pie-baking,  Girl  ScoutiiB  ' 
ways  with  a  niceness  and  int  t 
too  great  to  be  believed;  the  m  4 
Bonnie  (poor  Bonnie )  who  cou  ■ 
keep  up  with  all  this  sunny  sanit  a 
broke  down,  whisked  off  to  a  ml- 
hospital.  Capote  depicts  the  CI*- 
as  unable  to  stop  their  do-go*  ■ 
long  enough  to  feel  for  her 
think  about  anything.  They  aft 
much  an  abstraction  for  him  asi 
are  for  Perry  Smith,  who  mu  1 
them,  probably  as  symbols  for  eA 
one  who  has  ever  rejected  him.  ?■ 

Against  the  Clutters'  stark  eiA 
ness,  Capote  places  his  comple>f 
tensely  sympathetic  portrait  of  P  J 
a  half-breed  drifter,  a  loser  nl 
in  orphanages  where  he  was 
beaten,  where,  at  the  age  of  seve>» 
first  dreamed  a  dream  so  rich  in  af 
bolic  connections,  so  baroque  iiit 
imagery,  so  beautifully  violent  th  I 
could  not  help  but  appeal  to  an 
thor  whose  books  had  hitherto  1 
so  lush.  After  being  battered  by  a  / 
for  wetting  his  bed,  Perry  dreai 
that  "the  parrot  appeared,  arri: 
while  he  slept,  a  bird  taller  thanj 
sus,  yellow  like  a  sunflower,  a  \] 
rior-angel  who  blinded  the  nun-  \ 
his  beak,  fed  upon  their  eyes,  slaui 
tered  them  as  they  pleaded  for  me>, 
then  so  gently  lifted  him,  enfoL 
him,  winged  him  away  to  paradis 
The  "holy  spirit"  for  Perry  was  I 
olent  revenge,  a  child's  dream  om 
force  great  enough  to  overwhelm  ii 
forces  that  overwhelmed  him.  T 
spirit  of  vindication  came  to  Pe 
Smith  in  reality,  in  the  form  of  ! 
writer  who  would  have  so  much  cc 
passion  for  him,  who  would  imm 
talize  his  suffering  and  his  act  as 
faced  Herb  Clutter,  knife  in  hand. 

"Who  is  lonelier,  the  hawk  or  i 
worm?"  Capote  raised  that  questi  I 
in  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms,  a  1 
it  must  have  obsessed  him  throug  I 
out  In  Cold  Blood  as  he  turned  || 
encounter  between  Smith  and  Civ 
ter  into  a  collision  between  two  em 
tionally  dead  men — the  "hawk"  ai 
the  "worm"  who  are  equally  lockt 
in  their  own  isolation.  The  one  mvrt 
dering,  the  other  dying,  they  are  on,. 
Capote's  most  dramatic  symbols  f(> 
human  "interaction." 

Capote  sees  everyone  trapped  h 
tween  one  kind  of  death  and  anothe 
Even  the  FBI  man  hunting  the  Clu 
ters'  killers  is  really  investigatin 
himself.  As  he  watches  a  bonfire  c 
the  Clutters'  effects,  he  asks,  "Hoi 
was  it  possible  that  such  effort,  sue! 


virtue  could  overnight  be  re- 
\  to  this — smoke  thinning  as  it 
ind  was  received  by  the  big,  an- 
iting  sky?"  Between  the  "anni- 
ng  sky"  and  the  "scraping  tum- 
;ed"  lies  Capote's  vision  of  the 
•ican  soul  living,  dying,  and 
ering  in  cold  blood.  Capote's 
rir  over  the  ruined  Perry  Smith 
;  index  of  his  distance  from  the 
ers.  But  his  insistence  that  cold 
and  cold  life  are  the  American 
riences  is  probably  his  wish 
than  his  fear.  Is  it  better  to 
-freeze  fury  than  to  feel  it,  or 
see  it? 

)nly  connect!"  wrote  Forster. 
for  Barthelme  and  Capote,  the 
valid  connection  is  to  the  evil, 
r,  or  death  they  see  at  the  center 
very  human  being.  Barthelme 
s  fury  as  a  problem  of  art.  But 
>oredom  and  emptiness  his  char- 
's use  to  keep  themselves  from 
lg  about  anything  are  more  than 
letic  devices.  In  the  fiction  of 
Barthelme  and  Capote,  knowing 
aring  about  people  is  invariably 
experience  of  evil  and  suffering, 
helme's  aestheticism  and  Ca- 
's  journalistic  "realism"  serve  as 
ces  for  distancing  both  the  writer 
the  reader  from  the  violent  core 
heir  work.  What  grips  Capote 
le  world  is  finally  what  justifies 
depression,  the  quiet  frustration 
runs  through  all  his  serious  nov- 
Reality  is  where  Capote's  fan- 
:s  happen. 


he  Dogs  Bark,  Capote's  recent 
collection  of  portraits,  interviews, 
travel  memoirs,  underlines  what 
Kes  the  world  irresistible  to  him. 
ces  are,  for  Capote,  most  vivid  as 
ge  sets  for  the  perpetual  combats 


in  his  mind.  In  Hollywood  on  a  Sun- 
day in  1946,  Capote  says  his  "shad- 
ow" is  "moving  down  the  stark  white 
street .  .  .  like  the  one  living  element 
in  a  Chirico"  where  every  house  or 
"crack  in  the  wall"  can  "strike  an 
ugly  note  prophesying  doom."  New 
Orleans  streets,  he  says,  "have  long 
lonesome  perspectives;  in  empty 
hours  .  .  .  things  innocent  ordinarily 
.  .  .  acquire  qualities  of  violence." 
"Acquire"?  How?  Streets  are  mag- 
nets for  Capote's  venomous  fantasies. 

Capote  infuses  his  own  violence 
into  the  quietest,  emptiest  places;  he 
brings  it  to  his  portraits  and  inter- 
views with  public  persons,  partic- 
ularly with  those  men  who  have  been 
among  the  greatest  symbols  of  viril- 
ity. Humphrey  Bogart  is  neatly  struck 
down  for  his  stupidity  in  less  than  two 
pages.  "A  most  moral — by  a  bit  of 
exaggerating  you  might  say  'prim' — 
man,  Bogart  employed  'professional' 
as  a  platinum  medal  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  persons  whose  behavior 
he  sanctioned;  'bum,'  the  reverse  of 
an  accolade,  conveyed,  when  spoken 
by  him,  almost  scarifying  displea- 
sure. 'A  guy  who  doesn't  leave  his 
wife  and  kids  provided  for,  he's  a 
bum,' said  Bogart,  even  of  his  own  fa- 
ther." "Bums,  too,"  explains  Capote, 
"were  guys  who  cheated  on  their 
wives,  cheated  on  their  taxes,  and  all 
whiners,  gossipists,  most  politicians, 
most  writers,  women  who  Drank, 
women  who  were  scornful  of  men 
who  Drank;  but  the  bum  true-blue 
was  any  fellow  who  shirked  his  job, 
was  not,  in  meticulous  style,  a  'pro' 
in  his  work."  Having  nailed  Bogart 
for  having  the  moral  sharpness  of  a 
meat  cleaver,  Capote  gets  Marlon 
Brando  for  his  confusion.  Interview- 
ing Brando  in  Kyoto  during  the  film- 
ing of  Sayonara,  he  makes  him  seem 
ridiculous  for  his  pursuit  of  philos- 
ophy, his  professed  ambivalence  over 
his  success,  his  perpetual  appearance 
of  discontent.  Noting — as  any  in- 
terviewer would — the  gap  between 
the  piles  of  books  on  Zen  and  the 
lacquered  trays  heaped  with  food 
brought  into  Brando's  opulent  hotel 
room,  Capote  reduces  most  of  what 
Brando  says  to  merely  the  preten- 
sion of  a  "boy  on  the  candy  pile." 
During  the  Bogart  sketch  and  the 
Brando  interview,  the  adroit,  man- 
nered ad  hominem  attack  so  absorbs 
Capote's  energies  that  he  will  not 
even  acknowledge  that  the  enormous 
success  of  these  men  was  rooted  in 
precisely  what  he  mocks  them  for. 
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What  does  Capote  admire?  Jean 
Cocteau's  ability  to  be  "vastly  imag- 
inative but  vivaciously  insincere." 
He  quotes  Gide's  journal  describing  a 
meeting  with  Cocteau  in  August  1914. 
Gide  says,  "his  conversation  shocked 
me  like  a  luxury  article  displayed  in 
a  period  of  famine  and  mourning. 
He  is  dressed  almost  like  a  soldier, 
and  the  fillip  of  the  present  events 
has  made  him  look  healthier.  When 
speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Mul- 
house,  he  uses  amusing  adjectives 
and  mimicry;  he  imitates  the  bugle 
call  and  the  whistling  of  the  shrap- 
nel. Then,  changing  subjects  ...  he 
claims  to  be  sad  .  .  .  then  he  talks  of 
the  lady  at  the  Red  Cross  who  shout- 
ed on  the  stairway,  T  was  promised 
fifty  wounded  men  for  this  morning: 
I  want  my  fifty  wounded  men.'  " 

Capote  has  Cocteau's  unerring  in- 
stinct for  the  ghoulishness  of  every- 
body— even  himself.  But  he  thinks 
it's  funny.  He  passes  it  off  as  coy  wit 
in  "Self-Portrait,"  in  which  he  asks 
himself,  "Have  you  ever  wanted  to 
kill  anybody?  No?  Cross  your  heart?" 
He  answers,  "As  for  me,  if  desire  had 
ever  been  transferred  into  action,  I'd 
be  right  up  there  with  Jack  the  Rip- 
per." Some  fun! 


Beyond  the  ICINESS  of  Capote  or 
Barthelme  or  the  hot  wrath  of  Bur- 
roughs and  Selby  is  the  kick  of  moral 
outrage,  played  out  in  that  institu- 
tionalized hate-circus,  politics.  What 
better  way  to  express  one's  anger,  de- 
tach oneself  from  it,  and  even  legiti- 
mize every  private  gripe  than  by 
turning  it  all  into  outrage  at  the  sys- 
tem? What  makes  the  political  gripes 
of  the  hate-freak  unique  is  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  his  feel- 


ing  about  his  friends  or  himself,  i 
his  feeling  about  the  people  in  p 
er  whom  he  hates  for  being 
"other."  In  fact,  the  people  that 
hates  are  exactly  like  himself. 

Establishment  politics  is  h 
turned  cool,  the  institutionali 
spectacle  of  people  sniping  at  ei 
other.  For  the  angry  reporter, 
absurdities  of  a  Presidential  el 
paign  must  be  irresistible.  No  w 
der  Hunter  Thompson's  Fear  t 
Loathing  on  the  Campaign  Trail 
diates  the  special  energy  of  a  n 
doing  his  thing  by  chronicling  h 
drunken  bozos  grab  at  Muskie's  pai 
how  he  met  McGovern  unzipj 
in  front  of  a  urinal.  No  worn 
some  of  Thompson's  one-line  p 
traits  are  brilliant  :  Hubert  Hu 
phrey  is"like  an  eighty-year-old  wo 
an  who  just  discovered  speed.' 

Politics  are  just  as  ruthless  as  a 
hate-freak  would  like  them  to  be, 
arena  where  the  situation  justif 
the  private  anger  even  of  Hunl 
Thompson,  the  subterranean  reporl 
who  surfaced  with  Hell's  Angels  a 
wrote  in  Fear  and  Loathing  in  L 
Vegas  that  the  failure  of  the  You 
Movement  was  sealed  when  Gil 
berg  and  Kesey  could  not  persuai 
the  Hell's  Angels  to  join  the  Bert 
ley  radicals.  What  the  moveme1 
needed  was  more  kinkiness!  Thorn1 
son  is  basically  a  heavy;  what  a 
peals  to  him  is  finally  the  comb 
the  invective.  What  he  likes  is  n 
bringing  down  the  Establishment,  b 
using  it  for  a  showy  rip-off. 

The  kick  in  Fear  and  Loathing  1 
Las  Vegas  is  to  drive  there  in  an  e*l 
pense-account  white  Cadillac,  rent  v 
expensive  room,  and  stock  up  on  c'-l 
caine,  red  blotter  acid,  ups,  down 
and  other  goodies,  all  at  "their"  e: 
pense  and  to  drug  up  in  the  midd 
of  a  convention  of  narcos.  And  thei 
is  the  joy  of  outraging  a  maid  wb 
has  a  "face  like  Mickey  Rooney, 
who  opens  a  closet  and  stares  dow 
at  Thompson's  "attorney"  who 
"kneeling,  stark  naked,  in  the  close 
vomiting  into  his  shoes,  thinking  b 
was  actually  in  the  bathroom." 

Vomit  along  with  meeee!  To  be  I 
you  have  to  join  the  togetherness  tha 
wells  over  the  shoe  and  bowl.  One  o 
Thompson's  friendliest  conversation 
with  his  attorney  is  about  how  th 
attorney  ate  a  whole  Jimsonweed  ii 
twenty  minutes.  "What  happened?' 
demands  Thompson.  "I  vomited  mos 
of  it  right  back  up.  But  even  so 
went  blind  for  three  days.  I  was  sucl 
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im  s  that  they  had  to  haul  me  back 
a  wheelbarrow.  They  said  I 
'rying  to  talk,  but  I  sounded 
a  raccoon."  "Fantastic,"  says 
ipson.  But  "I  could  barely  hear 
I  was  so  wired  that  my  hands 
1  clawing  uncontrollably  at  the 
uead.  ...  I  could  feel  my  eye- 
swelling  about  to  pop  out  of 
sockets.    'Finish    the  fucking 
!'  I  snarled." 

ompson's  particular  insight  into 
Iship  as  an  exchange  about  nau- 
fury,  and  incomprehensibility 
is  him  uniquely  sensitive  to  dis- 
as  the  major  force  for  human 
stion  and  political  power.  In 
and  Loathing  on  the  Campaign 
,  he  says:  "There  are  only  two 
to  make  it  in  big-time  politics 
/:  one  is  to  come  on  like  a 
i   dinosaur   with    a  high-pow- 
machine  that  scares  the  shit  out 
jur  entrenched  opposition  (like 
y  or  Nixon )  .  .  .  and  the  other  is 
[p  the  massive,  frustrated  ener- 
of  a  mainly  young,  disillusioned 
orate."  For  Thompson  the  coun- 
runs  on  frustration,  its  power 
ce  is  anger,  its  most  marketable 
modity  is  hate.  Thompson  sees 
oest  of  us  as  frustrates,  angries, 
ies.    He    supported  McGovern 
lough  McGovern  did  not  have 
igh  kinkiness  for  him),  yet  he 
with  such  a  peculiar  edge,  "Mc- 
ern  made  some  stupid  mistakes, 
in  context  they  seem  almost  friv- 
s  compared  to  the  things  Rich- 
Nixon  does  every  day  of  his  life, 
•urpose,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
rfect  expression  of  everything  he 
ds  for."  But  isn't  that  the  point? 
t  that  what  we  stand  for?  Isn't 
e  an  absolute  Tightness  that  out 
i  all  us  paranoids  and  snipers 
Id  come  the  man  who  so  epit- 
zes  the  faces  of  fear  and  loath- 
that  he  would  be  elected  the  an- 
■st  angry  of  us  all?  "Jesus!"  cries 
•mpson  in  righteous  wrath.  "How 
do  you  have  to  stoop  in  this 
ntry  to  be  President?" 
Vhy  have  such  angry  writers  been 
admired?  For  all  their  extremes 
w  convey  the  emotional  facts  of 
America  where  life  increasingly 
saws  between  open  hate  and  de- 
ssion.  People  are  no  longer  re- 
led  by  a  fiction  whose  aggression 
50  clear  cut,  so  much  the  point. 
',  s  is  less  because  the  angries  pro- 
e  a  catharsis  than  because  they 
reate  in  an  overt  drama  the  fury 
t  inheres  in  everyone — not  just 


muttering  loonies  on  the  street.  What 
Selby  achieved  was  a  brilliant  rev- 
elation of  those  anonymous  haters, 
the  potential  Sirhans  or  Bremers  who 
are  the  excretions  of  American  life, 
the  compost  heap  of  losers  where 
this  culture  breeds  the  envy  unto 
death.  Capote  and  Barthelme — so- 
phisticated, Olympian — are  at  the 
other  end  of  the  social  ladder,  tap- 
ping the  anger  of  the  cosmopolite 
who  regards  the  world  as  so  intrin- 
sically disappointing  that  he  "knows" 
it  deserves  no  more  than  the  poison- 
ous aphorism,  the  clever  put-down. 

Debunking  is  now  the  American 
pastime,  the  obsession  that  marks  our 
attempt  to  cut  the  past  down  to  the 
paucity  of  the  present.  George  Wash- 
ington was  an  expense-account 
fraud!  Kennedy  only  a  hollow  man! 
This  war  against  the  dead,  however 
true  any  of  its  specific  attacks,  sig- 
nals the  degree  to  which  many  of  us 
live  sophisticates  have  become  snip- 
ers, addicted  to  the  cheap  shot  at 
whoever  is  too  unstained  for  current 
taste.  And  this  in  turn  is  the  mark 
of  our  preoccupation  with  our  own 
impotence  and  power,  the  nonsexual 
yin  and  yang  of  our  time. 

What  kills  depression  now  is  the 
electrifying  experience  of  open  fury. 
S-M  fiction  brings  the  reader  out  of 
his  down  by  making  a  spectacle  of 
his  own  cruelty  and  vulnerability.  It 
offers  the  kick  of  the  murder,  the 
vicious  election,  the  spleeny  vilifica- 
tions that  fill  its  pages.  What  the 
reader  gets  to  see  is  the  literary 
equivalent  of  the  lynching,  the  witch- 
burning  that  have  each  had  their 
time  and  place  in  American  life.  In 
a  literate  consumer  society,  why  not 
market  rage  to  the  quiet  man,  the 
reader  desperate  in  his  armchair? 
Why  not  sell  him  the  voyeur's  jolt 
at  watching  the  author — the  closet 
angry — come  out?  The  S-M  spirit 
reaches  from  underground  minds  like 
Burroughs'  or  Thompson's  to  the 
modish  elegance  of  Capote  and  Bar- 
thelme, from  tabloids  to  the  most 
fashionable  magazines.  Anger  has 
brought  the  underground  up  and  ev- 
erybody down.  Look  at  your  news- 
paper! The  latest  truth  about  the 
milk  deal!  The  new  facts  about  why 
Nixon  had  his  brother  wiretapped 
and  followed!  The  blurbs  for  Mean 
Streets.  The  rerun,  by  popular  de- 
mand, of  Slaughter's  Big  Rip-Off ! 
He  stole  S3  million  from  the  Man  and 
Got  Away!  Isn't  this  society  more 
united  than  you  thought?  □ 
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FIRST  TASTE 
OF  THE 


But  very  valuable.  Cathay  Pacific's  free 
tour  book  gives  you  a  look  at  the  most  col- 
orful people  and  places  in  the  Far  East.  All 
kinds  of  tours,  from  the  airline  of  the  Orient 
for  27  /ears.  All  kinds  of  experiences  you 
could  miss  without  this  book. 

Yes.  give  me  a  free  taste  of  the  Orient 

Name  __  

Address  

City  State  Zip  

My  travel  agent  is  

Cathay  Pacific  Airways  -  Dept.  HAC-2/74 
291  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

CATHAY  PACIFIC  AIRWAYS 

The  airline  to  fly  in  the  Orient  alter  you  liy  to  the  Orient 


GAME 


CURIOUS  CRITICISM  by  w  d 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  review  of  Lady  Chatter- 
ley's  Lover,  once  written  for  Field  and  Stream  magazine 
by  Ed  Zorn: 

"  This  fictional  account  of  the  day-by-day  life  of  an 
English  gamekeeper  is  still  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
outdoor-minded  readers  as  it  contains  many  passages  on 
pheasant  raising,  the  apprehension  of  poachers,  ways  to 
control  vermin,  and  other  chores  and  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessional gamekeeper.  Unfortunately,  one  is  obliged  to 
wade  through  many  pages  of  extraneous  material  in  order 
to  discover  and  savor  these  sidelights  on  the  management 
of  a  Midland  shooting  estate." 

This  month  we  invite  readers  to  review  a  well-known 
book  as  it  might  appear  in  an  unlikely  source.  How 


Lewis,  Decatur,  111. 

would  The  Odessa  File  be  treated  by  a  reviewer  in  Popi 
lar  Mechanics,  The  Happy  Hooker  in  Marketing  /?. 
search,  or  Breakfast  of  CJmmpions  in  Creative  Cookery 
Send  your  review  (in  fifty  words  or  less)  to  "Curioi 
Criticism,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  Ne 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  lat< 
than  February  8  and  become  the  property  of  Harper 
Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  Apr 
issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  The  Best  Plays  of  1972-1973,  edited  b 
Otis  L.  Guernsey,  Jr.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

Kunners-up:  Sense  Relaxation  by  Bernard  Guntht 
I  Collier  Books). 


Winners  of  "Hip  Haiku,"  the  De- 
cember game  that  asked  readers  to 
write  their  own  haiku,  the  Japanese 
poem  in  three  unrhymed  lines  of  five, 
seven,  and  five  syllables,  are: 

First  Prize 

Civilisation  by  Kenneth  Clark  (Harper 
&  Row)  : 

Farewell,  my  lovelies. 
Bright  lights,  warm  rooms,  Sunday 
drives 

No  more  fuelish  things. 

— Bennett  Orman 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Runners-up 

A  Bookworm: 

Scandals  and  crises. 

Today,  what  could  be  worse?  Why, 

Tomorrow's,  of  course! 

— Jim  Bauman 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

Cross-country  athletes 

Who  condition  themselves  well 

Win  in  the  long  run. 

The  alcoholic 

Little  dreams  he's  the  victim 
Of  wishful  drinking. 

— Arthur  Camper 
Madison,  Wis. 

I  do  what  I  want 

When  I  want  to  do  it — if 

It     ill  right  with  you. 

—Mitch  Cohen 
Carmichael,  Calif. 


A  haiku  is  like 
Eating  a  potato  chip — 
Try  to  write  just  one. 

— Deborah  Crawford 
New  York,  N.Y. 

College  professors 

Believe  wisdom  is  acquired 

Degree  by  degree. 

— David  Elkins 
Montreal,  Canada 

If  you  wish  to  break 

The  habit  of  a  lifetime, 

You  need  but  drop  it. 

— Frances  Gibson 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Two  persons  peeking 
Opposite  in  same  keyhole 
Will  see  eye  to  eye. 

— R.  Haines 
Suitland,  Md. 

Politicians  spend 

Their  promises  to  decrease 

Taxes  they  will  raise. 

— Kurt  C.  Hartmann 
La  Vernia,  Tex. 

Will  Old  St.  Nick's  team 
Cheerfully  extend  its  hours 
And  keep  at  fifty? 

— M.  S.  Houston 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  narcissist  is 

A  person  who  looks  in  the 

Mirror  and  says,  "Wow!" 

—Philip  H.  Pratt 
Mill  Valley,  Calif. 


What's  wrong  with  aging 
Is  that  the  undertaking 
Presents  no  future. 

— Helen  Punc 
New  York,  N.'i 

Most  nonconformists 
Seem  to  be  nonconforming 
The  very  same  way. 

— Varoujan  Samuelia 
Watertown,  Mas; 

Fairy  tales  are  not 
Necessarily  happy; 
Some  of  them  are  Grimm. 

A  kid  who  puts  his 

Pennies  in  the  slot  machine 

Hasn't  any  cents. 

— Mae  Z.  Scanlai 
Washington,  D.C3 

Counterculture  kids 

Encounter  much  less  culture 

Than  square  counterparts. 

— Val  C.  Sherman 
Chevy  Chase,  Mdj 

What  a  paradox 

Is  an  unbending  person 

Who  cannot  unbend. 

— Ruth  von  Phul 
New  York,  N.Y 

Prognostication 

Of  one's  own  future  makes  one 
Autonomystic. 

— M.  J.  Walke) 
Rye,  N.H 


94     FUTURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

Those  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 


TARTING  POINTS 


ers  Share 

tien  have  always  enjoyed 
ing  secrets  and  sharing 
From    the  menstrual 
harems,  and  quilting  cir- 
the  past,  to  the  conscious- 
ising  groups  of  the  present 
i's    movement,  women 
;onfided  in  one  another 
:ars  and  raucous  laughter. 
R  group  is  a  small  circle 
it  to  ten  women  (not  nec- 
y  friends)  with  a  bond  of 
The   conventions  that 
>lace  are  different  from 
between  friends  in  ordi- 
social   settings   or  from 
nic  discussions   in  sem- 
because  women  concen- 
>n  releasing  their  feelings 
their  experiences, 
it  secrets  are  revealed?  "I 
iped  once  and  never  told 
e  till  now,  except  for  the 
They  tried  to  find  out  if 
ly  was  my  boyfriend  and 
was  lying.  I  was  in  a  state 
nock — on  sedatives — for 
"I  had  my  baby  thirteen 
ago  and  I  remember  the 
.s  if  it  were  yesterday.  My 
•  gave  me  scopolamine  to 
e  to  sleep.  For  days  after- 
I  had  hallucinations  and 
tie  would   tell   me  why. 
I  noticed  I  wasn't  remem- 
!  things.  It  was  horrible." 
baby  daughter  died  from 
disease.  I  have  always 
was  my  fault.  No  one  gave 


"And  Secrecy  the  human  dres 


me  sympathy  then,  but  when  1 
was  in  a  car  accident  recently, 
I  got  lots  of  it.  I  understand  now 
that  it  was  the  others'  rejection 
that  made  me  feel  guilty." 

"I  realize  now  that  I  got  mar- 
ried so  I  could  get  away  from  my 
parents."  "I  think  about  sex  all 
the  time."  "The  only  reason  I 
am  still  with  my  husband  is  that 
I  have  no  money  to  live  on  by 
myself  and,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  raising  kids,  no  chance 
of  getting  a  job."  "1  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  I  have  been  so  an- 
gry that  I  beat  my  children."  "I 
want  to  be  very  famous  and 
very  rich.  I  never  get  enough 
rewards."  "I  fear  that  things  are 
going  on  without  me."  "In  my 
dream  God  asked  me  to  take 
His  place — and  I  said  yes!"  "I 
am  obsessed  with  the  problems 
of  making  music.  I  go  to  bed, 
dream,  and  wake  up  thinking 
about  them." 

When  secrets  are  told,  social 
change  sometimes  follows.  For 
instance,  now  that  rape  can  be 
discussed  openly,  there  is  a  new 
demand  for  police  rape  squads 
and  active  prosecution  of  rapists. 
Women  have  established  self- 
help  clinics,  where  they  can 
care  for  their  own  bodies  and 
control  pregnancies.  Women 
know  more  about  natural  meth- 
ods of  childbirth,  deliveries  in 
the  home,  the  use  of  midwives. 
They  are  experimenting  with 
new  ways  of  living  together  as 


-William  Blake  (1757-1827) 


couples,  married  or  not,  and  of 
taking  care  of  the  children  and 
home.  With  greater  self-respect 
and  courage  they  have  started 
their  own  businesses  and  cre- 
ated new  forms  of  art. 

Women  are  now  also  influ- 
encing men  to  look  at  their  own 
emotional  selves,  to  divulge  their 
secrets,  to  seek  consciousness  of 
their  acts.  If  men  make  contact 
with  the  woman  principle  in 
themselves  (attitudes  of  related- 
ness,  nurturing,  intuition),  they 
may  be  able  to  counteract  the 
onesidedness  of  the  prevailing 
masculine  mode  (aggression,  ra- 
tional science  and  technology, 
materialism)  of  Western  civili- 
zation. The  psychological  strug- 
gle involved  in  delving  into  sup- 
pressed areas  is  a  source  of  re- 
newal for  human  beings,  as  it 
opens  up  the  inner  world  of  the 
spirit,  which  truly  activates  us 
all.  — Valerie  Harms 

Valerie  Harms  is  the  author  of  Un- 
masking: Ten  Women  in  Metamor- 
phosis. 

Come  Out,  Come  Out 

It's  a  commonplace  that  we 
all  move  through  our  social 
worlds  wearing  masks.  By  the 
time  we're  grown  up,  most  of 
us  have  a  sizable  wardrobe  of 
them:  two  or  three  for  col- 
leagues, some  for  assorted  rela- 
tives, and  at  least  one  each  for 
the  neighbors,  the  local  trades- 


men, fellow  alumni,  and  the 
children's  friends.  Some  people 
even  have  a  special  mask  just 
for  writing  in  their  diaries. 

Every  so  often,  I  used  to  wish 
that  I  could  get  up  the  courage 
to  dispense  with  my  various 
false  fronts.  I  felt  a  desire  to  be 
"me" — the  me  I  feel  like  inside 
and  not  the  outward  one  per- 
ceived by  others.  How  could  I 
let  this  "inside  me"  out?  I  de- 
cided to  make  a  new  face  in 
the  form  of  a  mask  of  satin. 
But  masks  are  paradoxes;  they 
both  hide  and  reveal.  Once  I 
put  mine  on  I  found  that  my  usu- 
al inhibitions  and  affectations 
pretty  much  vanished.  Somehow 
I  had  gained  the  confidence  to 
act  the  way  I  felt. 

Since  then  I've  made  many 
many  masks — for  myself,  for 
art  galleries,  for  my  friends.  I 
even  give  parties  at  which  I 
provide  masks  for  my  guests. 
And  I've  found  that  almost  ev- 
eryone responds  to  wearing  a 
mask  as  I  did,  by  suddenly  feel- 
ing free  to  be  himself. 

Maybe  some  of  you  will  want 
to  see  if  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  your  case.  You  can  buy 
masks,  or  make  them  out  of 
paper  bags  or  old  pillowcases 
or  anything  else  you  have  at 
hand.  Why  not  give  it  a  try? 

—Sas  Colby 

Sas  Colby  has  just  completed  a  term 
as  artist  in  residence  at  California 
Slate  College,  Fresno. 


"Loose  lips  sink  ships." 

— Anonymous,  c.  1939-1945 


HARPERS  TELLS  ALL 

You  probably  think  that  staff 
members  of  big-time,  high-class 
magazines  are  in  on  a  lot  of 
entre  nous  chitchat  that  folks  out 
in  Readerland  never  hear  about. 
Well  of  course  you're  right,  as 
usual.  The  most  formidable 
secrets  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  right  here  among  the  peo- 
ple who  put  out  Harper's,  and 
as  a  special  service,  we've  de- 
cided to  divulge  a  few  of  their 
most  significant  ones. 

1 .  Secret  of  the  perfect  dry  mar- 
tini: "Mix  three  parts  gin, 
one  part  vermouth,  and  one 
part  180  proof  grain  alco- 
hol." 

2.  Secret  of  stopping  a  snorer 
from  snoring:  "Whistle  at 
him.  Later  he  will  resume 
snoring,  but  maybe  by  then 
you'll  have  fallen  asleep." 

3.  Secret  of  taking  bad-tasting 
medicine:  "First  you  rub  an 
ice  cube  on  your  tongue  to 
numb  the  taste  buds." 

4.  Secret  of  staying  awake 
while  driving:  "I  think  about 
all  the  people  who  are  con- 
spiring against  me  and  the 
paranoid  condition  I  achieve 
keeps  me  alert." 

5.  Secret  of  how  to  catch  and 
keep  a  man:  "Imagine  what 
the  man  you  desire  would 
have  been  like  if  he'd  been 
born  a  woman.  That  is  the 
woman  he  most  wants  to  kill 
— although  he  doesn't  know 
this.  Become  that  woman. 
This  doesn't  work  for  catch- 
ing a  woman  for  some  rea- 
son." 

6.  Secret  of  cleaning  discolored 
glass  cook  ware:  "Spray  it 
with  oven  cleaner." 

7.  Secret  of  doing  everything  in 
the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible: "Use  a  single-edged 
razor  blade." 


Confidence 

As  a  general  rule,  confidences 
are  made  to  persons  below  one 
socially  rather  than  to  those 
above.  Much  more  readily  than 
we  can  employ  our  superiors  in 
secret  affairs,  we  make  use  of 
our  inferiors,  who  consequently 
become  committed  sharers  in 
our  most  hidden  thoughts;  they 
are  present  at  our  deliberations. 

— Honore  de  Balzac 
La  Cousine  Bette,  1847 


Unspeakable  Thoughts 

Among  the  papers  left  by  my 
late  uncle,  Wilbur  Slats,  there 
is  one  that  I  believe  would  be 
most  suitable  for  your  forthcom- 
ing WRAPAROUND  on  se- 
crets. It  appears  to  be  a  draft 
of  a  letter  to  his  four  children. 
Whether  the  letter  reached 
them  I  do  not  know,  since  my 
efforts  to  contact  them  on  this 
or  any  other  matter  relating  to 
their  father  have  been  consis- 
tently rebuffed. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Protagones  Bruce 

Love:  It  is  harder  to  declare 
one's  love  for  his  wife  or  dog 
than  to  confess  one's  lust  for  a 
secretary  or  a  schoolboy. 

Shame:  Both  as  emotion  and 
tool  of  social  control,  shame 
has  disappeared  from  the  cat- 
alogue of  human  behavior.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  guilt, 
which  (salve  St.  Sigmund)  can 
be  freely  exposed  before  any- 
one, and  is  thus  far  less  pain- 
ful, either  to  feel  or  to  inflict. 

£/ivy:  Envy  has  become  ad- 
missible only  by  being  mistaken 
for  covetousness — "I  envy  you 
your  house  in  the  country";  "I 
envy  you  your  lovely  complex- 
ion." True  envy  never  declares 
itself.  It  says,  "I  hope  your 
house  burns  to  the  ground";  "I 
wish  your  face  were  as  pocked 
with  acid  as  mine  is  with  acne." 

Grief:  Love  now  being  less 
conventional  than  lust,  grief 
has  joined  jealousy  as  one  of 
those  things  you  only  read  about 
in  old  novels. 

Hate :  It  is  as  inconceivable 
to  admit  an  occasional  hatred  of 
one's  children  as  it  is  fashion- 
able to  express  murderous  feel- 
ings toward  one's  parents. 

Ambition:  Just  as  I  was  taught 
never  to  show  fear,  you  have 
felt  it  wise  to  conceal  your 
drive  for  power.  I  was  ambitious. 
You  are  carnivorous  sheep. 

Happiness:  The  reason  you 
try  so  hard  to  get  high  is  that 
you  have  forgotten  the  words 
to  express  mere  happiness. 

Blame:  Because  any  act,  no 
matter  how  heinous,  is  now 
routinely  traced  to  an  infinite 
regression  of  soulless  causality, 
we  have  lost  the  pleasures  of 
blaming  along  with  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibility. 

Triumph:  It  is  permissible  to 
dance  on  the  grave  of  one's 
enemies,  though  only  in  secret. 
To  show  triumph  to  the  living 
is  to  invite  homicidal  resent- 
ment. — Wilbur  Slats 


"Spying  is  a  fine  thing:  you  get 
the  enjoyments  of  a  thief  and 
still  remain  an  honest  man." 

— Johann  Nestroy  (1801-1862) 


The  Worlds 

Most  Closely  Guarded 

Secrets  or 

Who  Knows...? 

. . .  who  put  the  overalls  in 
Mrs.  Murphy's  chowder? 

.  .  .  why  salmon  swim  up- 
stream to  spawn? 

. . .  Jack  Benny's  age? 

.  .  .  the  sex  fantasies  of  an 
amoeba? 

...  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of 
the  Mary  Celeste"] 

.  . .  what  population  centers 
are  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack? 

. . .  the  whereabouts  of  How- 
ard Hughes  (and  Martin  Bor- 
mann)? 

.  . .  whatever  happened  to 
Amelia  Earhart,  Judge  Crater, 
and  Ambrose  Bierce? 

.  .  .  whether  Israel  has  the  A- 
bomb? 

...  the  author  of  The  Story 
of  01 

.  .  .  what  accounts  for  the  de- 
liciousness  of  the  banana-and- 
peanut  butter  sandwich? 

—Susan  Witty 

Susan  Willy  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


YOUR  SECRET  IS  SI  i 
WITH  YOUR  SPOUS 

Even  at  the  early  con « 
law,  husbands  and  wives  i» 
not  permitted  to  testify  fi  i 
against  each  other  in  Am 
proceeding.  I  his  rule,  how  i, 
does  not  owe  its  origin.-* 
recognition  ol  the  need  fort, 
dom  of  conlidenee  in  mai  p 
but  stems  rather  Irom  thi  a 
that  at  common  law  hal 
and  wife  were  in  many  waA 
erall>   regarded  as  one  pa 
It    followed    that    one  |a 
could  not  test il\  either  f  « 
against  himself;  if  the  testi.l 
was  favorable,  it  uould  b  u 
serving  and  repetitious  ti  40 
mit  the  spouse  to  confirm* 
his  alter  ego  had  said.  I 
testimony  was  unfavoral- 
would    be    like  permitt 
schizophrenic  witness  to 
both  for  and  against  h 
The  rule  persisted  long  at; 
law  in  other  respects  had 
to  regard  husband  and 
two   separate  individua 
justification  then  shifted 
theory    that    family  hi 
would  be  better  served  if  f 
were  not  permitted  to 
for  or  against  each  othe 
—Harriet  F. 
and  Theodon 
Your  M I 
and  the  La\ 


"At  no  time  are  people  so  sedulously  careful  to  keep  their 
appointments,  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  thi  | 
commonplace  aspect  on  life,  as  when  conscious  of  some  sec 
if  suspected  would  make  them  look  monstrous  in  the  genen 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Marble  Fau 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  A  SECRET 


A  secret  can  be  a  couple  of 
things.  One  may  be  something 
someone  whispers  in  your  ear. 
It  can  also  be  a  surprise  or  it 
can  be  something  hidden  or  lost 
a  long  or  a  short  while  ago. 

I've  read  a  lot  of  Nancy 
Drews  and  my  favorite  one  is 
The  Secret  at  Shadow  Ranch. 
This  is  about  a  treasure  hidden 
somewhere  in  Shadow  Ranch  or 
the  mountain.  There  is  a  secret 
hideout  with  a  treasure  in  it  and 
Nancy  has  to  find  it. 

In  school  my  friends  whisper 
a  lot  of  funny  things  in  my  ear 
which  my  friends  call  secrets. 
It  is  usually  about  someone  in 
the  class  or  school. 

One  of  the  secrets  my  friend 
told  me  was  this:  "Ellie,  don't 
tell  Jennifer  this  but  I  invited 


her  to  spend  the  night  om 
day,  but  I've  already™ 
Lisa  over.  So  when  sfl 
her  mother  about  it 
to  say,  'No,  Jennifer,  mm 
cided  that  I'm  going  -jH 
Lisa  over  because  I  do 
you're  fit  to  play  with  ifl 

This  is  a  hard  secret  >  4 
because  if  I  tell  Jennift  tfc| 
won't  hurt  her  feelings 
when  it  happens,  but 
tell  her  my  friends  vl 
telling  secrets  about  mt 

Another  kind  of  si 
keep  is  a  surprise  j 
something.  Your  moil 
tell  you  not  to  tell  anycH 
this,  or,  in  other  word  m 
it  a  secret!"     — E\em\ 

Ellie  Jones  is  a  jifth-gra 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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ivate  Your  Own 

garden  was  mysterious, 
Dwn.  a  long-neglected 
im  of  roses,  poppies, 
ir,  crocuses,  and  lilies, 
fter  ten  years  of  being 

to  the  world,  it  became 
fuge  and  then  the  sweet 
sibility  of  a  lonely,  or- 

English  girl  named  Mary 
k,  She  is  the  heroine  of 
•cret  Garden  by  Frances 
on   Burnett  (Lippincott, 

book  was  read  to  me 
was  nine.  I  will  not  for- 
Of  all  the  books  I  read 
were,  in  effect,  telling  me 
necessity  of  growing  up, 
lis  one  enchanted  me  suf- 
y  to  make  moving  into 
•un-up  world  not  the  usu- 
bversively  harsh  adult 
ind.  Reading  it  now  many 
later,  I  try  to  find  out 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  that 


little,  withdrawn  Mary  Lennox 
discovered  not  only  the  need  to 
tend  the  flowers,  to  be  gentle 
and  understanding  of  the  people 
and  animals  she  learned  to  love; 
she  also  discovered  that  she  her- 
self could  keep  her  privacy  and 
still  grow  in  and  as  a  part  of 
the  world.  And  so  the  walled,  fra- 
grant English  garden  came  to 
represent  the  most  magical  and 
comforting  of  places,  a  nest  in 
which  to  experience  life  in  its 
purest  state. 

I  have  found  secret  gardens 
since  then:  on  abandoned  estates, 
behind  New  York  tenements,  in 
small  foreign  villages,  in  desert 
oases.  But  the  first  garden,  the 
one  I  tell  my  children  about, 
the  sacred  Eden,  is  the  one  on 
the  Yorkshire  moors. 

— Valerie  Brooks 

Valerie  Brooks  works  for  a  New  York 
publishing  firm. 


Jum:  Real  time  1,  men- 
in  December  column 
yet  available,  is  in  fact 

»le  (a  Doubleday  Anchor 

1,  $3.95).  The  predeces- 
real  time  2,  it  has  the 
commendable  qualities. 

x)ks,  journals,  and  insti- 
it  reviews  reflect  the  tex- 
thought  in  the  late  Sixties. 


AS 

of  people  have  trouble 

to  sleep  at  night.  At 
i  many  find  it  hideously 
i  get  up  out  of  bed  in  the 
g.  WRAPAROUND  is 
;  for  clues  to  the  manage- 
and  comprehension  of 
Please  write  us  if  you 
)f  a  good  way  to: 

asleep, 
p  soundly, 
ce  up  fast, 
e  up  cheerful, 
enough  sleep. 

along  on  too  little  sleep. 
P  it  off. 

could  say  you  were  feel- 
npy.  Or  you  could  say 
re  as  nervous  as  a  long- 
at  in  a  room  full  of  rock- 
irs  In  search  of  colorful 
ic  Americana,  WRAP- 
ND  invites  you  to  send 
ily  memorable  metaphor, 
know  who  said  it  first,  or 
ection  of  the  country  it 
from,  we'd  be  grateful 
it  information,  too.  Our 
i>>  Two  Park  Avenue, 
ork,  N  Y.  10016. 


THE 

MYSTERIOUS  SEX 

Woman's  Mysteries,  by  M. 
Esther  Harding  (Bantam,  51.95). 
Women  have  been  associated 
with  the  mysteries  of  nature 
since  the  Stone  Age.  The  au- 
thor of  this  interpretation  of 
the  feminine  principle  as  it  is 
portrayed  in  myth  and  dreams 
suggests  that  this  is  so  because 
of  the  secret  of  fecundity  each 
woman  carries  within  her  body. 
Harding  discusses  in  fascinating 
detail  not  only  the  sacred  rituals 
that  once  linked  the  hidden  life 
of  women  to  the  cycles  of  the 
moon  but  also  the  modern 
myths  that,  on  a  psychological 
level,  continue  to  associate  the 
feminine  with  ideas  of  rebirth 
and  sacrifice  and  with  the  force 
of  the  unconscious. 


Beyond  Pig  Latin 

Want  to  amaze  your  friends? 
Confound  your  enemies?  Com- 
pete with  Lord  Peter  Wimsey? 
Secret  Codes  and  Ciphers,  by 
Bernice  Kohn  (Prentice-Hall, 
95?),  will  tell  you  all  you  need 
to  know  to  devise  and  read  mes- 
sages in  an  impressive  var; 
ciphers.  The  book's  large  type 
and  relentlessly  cheery  tone  of 
voice  indicate  that  it  is  marketed 
for  children,  but  we  don't  see 
why  adults  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  experience  the  joys  of  arcane 
knowledge,  too. 


Choosing  to  Choose 

While  looking  in  Whole 
Grains:  A  Book  <>j  Quotations 
(Douglas  Links,  $3.95)  for  es- 
pecially provocative  and  illumi- 
nating sayings,  I  saw,  "  The  only 
antidote  to  mental  suffering  is 
physical  pain,"  by  Karl  Marx. 
Which  I  might  have  passed  by  as 
only  a  fair  example  of  the  un- 
predictable, a  poor  example  of 
the  guby  nature  of  this  amusing 
compilation — if  I  hadn't  been 
thinking  hard  about  How  Peo- 
ple Change,  a  small,  moody 
tract  by  California  psychoana- 
lyst Allen  Wheelis,  whose  work 
1  have  just,  to  my  pleasure,  dis- 
covered. 

The  starting  point  of  How 
People  Change  ( Harper  &  Row, 
$5.00)  is  that  mental  anguish 
("created  suffering")  exists  no 
less  potently  than  physical  an- 
guish '"imposed  pain"),  that 
knowing  "deep  carpets,  thin 
china,  great  music,  rare  wine," 
and  love  is  no  guarantee  against 
misery  or  the  ledge  ten  stories 
up.  Imposed  pain  is  the  result 
of  injustice  and  the  human  con- 
dition; created  suffering  is  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  inner  free- 
dom. While  these  conditions 
may  feel  equally  painful,  the  vic- 
tim of  one  is  innocent  of  his 
suffering,  the  victim  of  the 
other  bears  responsibility  for  his 
condition,  is  guilty  of  complici- 
ty with  a  life  that  imposes  ne- 
cessity where  choice  could  be. 
For  us  "guilty"  sufferers,  the 
task  is  to  develop  awareness  in 
order  to  create  choice.  We 
should  know  this.  Psychoanal- 
ysis rests  on  this  principle.  What 
we  need  is  to  be  reminded  of  it, 
to  see  how  the  road  to  change 
can  be  reached,  and  Wheelis 
shows  us. 

I've  always  considered  it  the 
business  of  art  to  ask  questions, 
and  of  entertainment  to  give  an- 
swers. It's  part  of  the  pleasure 
of  Wheelis  that  he  gives  few 
answers.  He  asks,  and  asks,  and 
asks.  He  draws  a  character  who 
feels  seeking  is  better  than  find- 
ing. He  includes  himself  in  his 
prose,  tells  stories  from  his  past 
in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
dynamics  whereby,  at  some 
point,  he  let  his  hold  on  free- 
dom drop  a  notch  and  became 
hung  up  on  necessity. 

Choice  or  the  illusion  of 
choice,  god  or  puppet?  More 
philosophy  here  than  psycho- 
analysis. After  a  lengthy  explo- 
ration that  examines  each  of 
the  guises  of  determinism  and 


behaviorist  theory,  Wheelis  takes 
them  to  their  logical  conclusion 
and  reasons,  "What  destroys 
the  behaviorist's  argument  is  not 
the  evidence  marshaled  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  controlled 
by  environment — that  is  utterly 
convincing — but  the  use  of  that 
evidence  to  deny  freedom."  So, 
we  are  what  we  do.  And  we 
can  do  otherwise.  We  can  learn 
the  freedom  to  choose. 

Wheelis  has  also  written  an 
interesting  novel  called  The  Des- 
ert (Harper  &  Row,  95«).  Part 
of  its  interest  lies  in  its  use  of 
chapters  that  reappear  in  How 
People  Change.  These  repeated 
essay  chapters  intertwine  with 
the  fictional  chapters  and  create 
a  different  experience  than  one 
gets  from  reading  the  essays 
without  the  fiction.  It's  worth- 
while to  contrast  his  passions 
in  both  forms. 

Another  Wheelis  fiction,  The 
Illusionless  Man:  Some  Fanta- 
sies and  Meditations  on  Disil- 
lusionment (Harper  &  Row, 
$1.95),  is  wonderful.  In  it  are 
obsessions  couched  in  the  form 
of  fables,  followed  by  essays  on 
the  same  themes.  Wheelis's  sto- 
rytelling is  superb,  his  eye  for 
detail  both  cruel  and  loving  in 
its  sharpness.  On  death:  "Every- 
where I  looked  there  it  was,  and 
sometimes  terribly  close:  once 
my  mother  dropping  a  live  lob- 
ster into  boiling  water,  and  I 
simply  could  not  believe  that 
this  was  she  who  tucked  me  in 
and  drove  away  my  demons  at 
night.  How  can  one  reconcile 
such  images?"  On  illusion: 
"What  else  is  there?"  Wheelis's 
existential  stand  shows  most 
clearly  in  The  Illusionless  Man, 
though  at  times  his  point  of 
view  resembles  the  child's  at- 
tempt to  grasp  the  far  shores 
— the  limits  of  the  universe,  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  why  of 
the  blue  sky. 

Each  of  these  books  is  short 
(approximately  two  hours'  read- 
ing time)  and  rewarding.  I  sug- 
gest How  People  Change  for  an 
understanding  of  how  you  can 
begin  to  free  yourself  from 
necessity;  The  Desert  for  a  sim- 
ilar understanding  and  some 
sexiness;  and  The  Illusionless 
Man  for  fine  stories  and  com- 
pany. — Suzanne  Mantell 
Suzanne  Mantell  reviews  books  of 
special  interest  to  WRAPAROUND 
readers. 


To  order  books  mentioned  in 
Sources,  please  follow  the  in- 
structions in  Tools  for  Living. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVINI 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

Tools  for  Living  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process.  Somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 
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THE  LIGHT 
FANTASTIC 

"Ardent  bicyclists  have  long 
lamented  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  one  well-designed, 
soundly  built  bicycle  light  to  be 
had,"  writes  Bruce  Coppola 
from  Roseville,  Michigan.  "We 
have  had  to  put  up  with  drag- 
inducing  generators  or  bulky, 
unreliable,  chintzy  battery-pow- 
ered toys.  But  now  the  Wonder 
Corporation  has  begun  distribut- 
ing the  Wonder  Bike  Headlite. 

"The  headlight  is  small,  mold- 
ed of  high-impact  plastic,  and 
powered  by  an  amazing  little 
battery  included  in  the  light 
that  puts  out  4.5  volts — equal 
to  three  D  flashlight  batteries 
— which  means  this  light  shoots 
out  a  powerful  beam.  The  switch 
is  reliable,  the  strong  two-piece 
bracket  swivels  to  any  position 
and  stays  where  you  put  it.  The 
light  also  slips  out  of  its  bracket 
to  become  a  powerful  palm-size 
flashlight." 

Mr.  Coppola  told  us  that  this 
headlight  is  new  and  might  not 
be  widely  distributed  yet;  you 
can  purchase  one  from  us  for 
$5  postpaid. 


CHILD  LABOR 
AND  FUN 

Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream 
Cones,  by  teacher/crafts  colum- 
nist Phyllis  Fiarotta,  is  a  300- 
page  treasure-house  of  projects 
that  will  involve  children  in 
things  that  can  be  used  as  games 
or  toys  and  appreciated  for  their 
beauty  as  well.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  things  to  do:  footprints 
to  be  sandcast,  origami  birds  to 
be  folded,  cookies  to  be  baked, 
mini-gardens  to  be  sown  in  an 
eggshell,  a  rug  to  be  braided 
for  a  child's  room,  macrame  to 
be  knotted,  cloth  to  be  patch- 
worked  or  batiked  or  tie-dyed, 
even  a  puppet  show  (complete 
with  script  and  tickets). 

The  crafts  call  for  supplies 
found  in  most  homes  or  easily 
purchased  at  stationery  or  art- 
supply  shops.  When  the  direc- 
tions involve  the  use  of  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  piece  of 
household  equipment,  parental 
supervision  is  advised.  Each 
project  has  easy-to-understand 
drawings  of  the  construction 
process,  instructions,  and  a  list 
of  the  craft  materials  needed. 

We  think  this  book  appeals  to 
a  very  wide  range  of  ages.  As 
soon  as  a  child  can  read  he  will 
be  able  to  use  the  whole  book 
on  his  own,  but  even  if  he  hasn't 
yet  mastered  the  words  he  will 
be  able  to  investigate  the  crafts 
through  the  illustrations  and  go 
on  to  construct  more  objects  on 
his  own. 

Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream 
Cones  is  a  Workman  publica- 
tion and  is  available  in  book- 
stores or  from  us  for  $4.95 
postpaid. 


GRIPPING  NEWS 
ON  VISE 

Two  votes  for  vise — Vise- 
Grip  that  is.  A  reader  from 
Claremont,  California,  D.  Pe- 
ters, writes,  "Most  tools-in-one 
sacrifice  efficiency  for  versatil- 
ity. Not  so  the  Vise-Grip.  It  can 
reach  places  that  are  inaccessi- 
ble to  most  other  tools,  such  as 
a  pipe  wrench. 

I  have  used  the  Vise-Grip 
on  nuts  of  various  sizes  as  well 
as  on  round-surfaced  objects;  to 
remove  headless  nails  which 
broke  off  practically  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  wood;  to  give 
extra  leverage  to  a  screwdriver; 
to  hold  small  pieces  during 
grinding  or  fitting,  and  sheet 
metal  during  soldering;  and  to 
clamp  pieces  together  after  glu- 
ing and  joining." 

J.  J.  Russell  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  thinks  that  the  Vise- 
Grip  "looks  superficially  like  a 
crescent  wrench,  but  is  much, 
much  more  stable.  With  just  a 
squeeze,  the  wrench  locks  onto 
whatever  you  want  it  to  turn  or 
hold,  and  it  stays  locked  on 
until  you  release  it.  The  sta- 
bility greatly  increases  leverage, 
enabling  one  to  unscrew  cor- 
roded faucets,  tighten  bolts  real- 
ly tight,  start  screws  into  a  wall 
without  first  drilling  a  hole.  It 
comes  with  a  wirecutter  at  the 
axis  of  the  bite,  so  that  you  can 
cut  wires  and  bolts  that  would 
otherwise  require  Superman." 

To  get  a  great  grip  on  your 
problems,  send  us  $4.95  and 
we'll  send  you  a  ten-inch  Vise- 
Grip  Locking  Wrench  postpaid. 

TOTE  THAT 
PLYWOOD 

Paneling?  Putting  up  sheet- 
rock  against  Old  Man  Winter? 
Here's  the  tool  for  carrying  that 
cumbersome  load.  A  Plywood 
Toter.  That's  just  what  it  is. 
Your  load  fits  on  the  steel  lip 
of  the  toter  and  is  carried  com- 
fortably with  the  handle.  The 
strap  is  3,500-pound  test  nylon. 
Fold  the  whole  thing  up  when 
not  in  use.  Quite  a  solution  to 
portage  problems. 

The  Plywood  Toter  may  be 
found  in  lumberyards  or  bought 
through  the  mails  from  us  for 
$5  postpaid. 


ROOM  AND  B0A1 

Odette    Jarrell   wrote  f 
Baytown,  Texas,  to  tell  us  II 
she'd  like  to  recommend  an  i 
ing  board  without  legs. 
Famlybord  is  portable  and  . 
geniously  designed  to  hook  | 
a  chest  of  drawers  It's  a  t 
to  travelers  or  those  who  ( [ 
squander  closet  space  on  a  s 
dard-size  model.  Approxim; 
the  size  of  a  large  cheese  bi  1 
(ll'/2  by  33  inches),  it  cai : 
hooked  into  almost  any  sti  - 
chest  and  rested  on  a  half-c  i 
drawer  for  support.  A  mai  I 
improvement  over  a  steamy  1 1 
towel  on  the  bed." 

We  tried  out  the  Famlyl  I 
and  found  it  to  be  everytl  | 
Miss  Jarrell  said  and  more,  i 
very  sturdy  and  can  be  set  i 
in  a  moment  for  a  whole  I 
or  a  crease  or  two.  So  sma : 
can  be  stored  in  the  mostcrc 
ed  of  quarters  (like  a  do 
tory  room ) ,  it  hangs  on  a  na  • 
a  shelf  until  needed. 

These  are  hard  to  find  int  j 
the  best  notions  department;  i 
you  may  order  directly  fron 
for  $8.98  postpaid. 


COLD  AND 
CONCERNED? 

The  following  is  a  selec 
of  publications  that  will 
with  heating  and  insulation  p 
lems.  All  are  available  fron 
or  from  the  sources  listed.| 
Supt.  of  Documents 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Officell 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 

1.  "Seven  Ways  to  Reduce M 
Consumption  in  Housell 
Heating  .  . .  Through  End' 
Conservation,"  35tf. 

2.  "Eleven  Ways  to  Reduce  • 
ergy  Consumption  and  1 
crease  Comfort  in  Housel -t 
Cooling,"  40e\ 

3.  "The  Citizen  Action  Guid  I 
Energy  Conservation,"  $j  ji 

Concern 

2233  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NV 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

"Eco-Tips"  No.  5  (how  to  | 
fuel),  free. 


IT  SKIS 


e's  a  cleverly  designed 
"  writes  Helene  Von  Ro- 
who  identifies  herself 
skier-costume  restorer." 
ad  somebody  finally  de- 
one  because  1  haven't 
itten  around  to  it. 
,  Rally  Ski  Bag  unfolds 
zippered  pouch  to  cover 
(is  and  poles.  The  skis, 
it  and  put  on  top  of  a 
:  protected  by  the  water- 
rag  from  the  ravages  of 
alt  and  rusting  winds, 
'ou  get  to  the  snow  or  the 
ation,  just  take  down  the 
skis  and  sling  it  over  your 
;r  with  the  convenient 
;r  strap.  Your  hands  are 
nd  your  clothes  won't 
smudged.  You  can  walk 
without  knocking  passers- 
n  or  feeling  like  Ichabod 
When  you  get  to  the 
the  bag  folds  into  its  own 
g  pouch  and  then  slips 
our  belt.  There's  even  a 
e  pocket  for  wax  and 
tools  of  the  trade  with 
i  space  for  at  least  a  cou- 
triple-decker  peanut  but- 
-jelly  sandwiches  (yes, 
g  is  machine  washable), 
ag  has  special  side  straps 
ded  security  and  would  be 
for  storing  skis  and  poles 
n  seasons.  Best  of  all,  it's 
16.95." 

Rally  Ski  Bag  is  avail- 
n  some  sporting  goods 
or  from  us  postpaid.  The 
acturer  guarantees  it  for 

bag  fits  skis  up  to  190 
leters,  blue  bag  fits  skis 
0  centimeters.  Please  spe- 
roper  color. 


A  PICTURE  S 

WORTH... 

We've  had  so  many  questions 
about  the  Kinder-Gard  Child 
Safety  Latch  mentioned  in  our 
November  1973  issue  that  we 
thought  we'd  better  let  you  see 
what  it  looks  like.  A  set  of  seven 
latches  is  still  available  from  us 
for  $4.95.  Childproof  your  med- 
icine cabinets,  drawers,  and  cup- 
boards. 


HOT  TIP 


The  electronic  wizard  on  our 
staff  has  insisted  that  we  fea- 
ture the  Wahl®  "Iso-Tip"  Cord- 
less Soldering  Iron.  After  using 
it  for  a  couple  of  months,  he 
reports,  "It  heats  up  mighty  fast 
and  really  works.  It  affords  the 
craftsman  a  freedom  from  dan- 
gling cords  and  electrical  out- 
lets. According  to  the  manufac- 
turer, after  the  'Iso-Tip'  is  au- 
tomatically charged  in  its  stand 
it  is  armed  with  enough  power 
to  solder  more  than  150  con- 
secutive joints,  depending  on 
wire  size,  without  recharging. 
The  thing  is  as  easy  to  manip- 
ulate as  a  ball-point  pen,  espe- 
cially since  its  light  illuminates 
the  work  area,  and  it's  beau- 
tiful for  hard-to-gct-at  areas 
where  a  cord  would  be  a  real 
hindrance.  Instead  of  having  to 
completely  remove  the  generator 
from  an  electric  organ  in  my 
basement  to  replace  a  couple  of 
parts,  I  was  able  to  solder  right 
on  the  unit.  Since  the  tip  heats 
up  to  over  700°  F.,  it  is  very 
versatile  for  any  number  of  jobs, 
whether  they're  in  the  shop,  lab, 
or  way  out  in  the  field." 

The  Wahl®  "Iso-Tip"  Cord- 
less Soldering  Iron  is  available 
in  hardware  stores  or  by  mail 
from  us  for  $20  postpaid.  The 
manufacturer  guaraniees  this 
solderer  for  one  year. 


CAN  OPEN  CANS 

"Besides  the  regular  blades, 
my  pocketknife  has  a  couple  of 
patent  'utility'  blades,  the  kind 
found  on  Swiss  army  and 
Boy  Scout  knives,"  writes  Hugh 
Paradise,  a  reader  from  Seat- 
tle, Washington.  "One  is  the 
familiar  screwdriver-bottle-cap 
remover;  the  other  looks  like  a 
pinch  bug  mandible. 

"I  carried  this  knife  for  sev- 
eral years.  Every  now  and  then 
I  tried  to  use  the  can  opener.  No 
luck.  You  couldn't  even  jab  it 
in  and  hack  around  the  rim  by 
main  blundering  strength,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  a  sharp  edge 
on  it.  That,  at  least,  was  a  vir- 
tue; you  couldn't  cut  yourself 
trying. 

"I  would  sometimes  appeal 
to  ingenious-looking  strangers, 
friends,  even  relatives.  Nobody 
could  make  it  open  a  can.  Final- 
ly I  hit  on  the  answer.  My  local 
library  has  a  file  of  U.S.  patents. 
Sure  enough,  there,  at  2,391,732, 
was  a  sketch  of  my  knife,  pinch 
bug  mandible  protruding,  and 
a  clear  explanation  printed  be- 
neath. Hook  it  onto  the  rim  of 
a  juice  can,  lift  up,  and  it 
punches  a  hole  in  the  top.  That's 
it.  Punch  another  hole  for  air 
and  drink  hearty.  It's  a  can 
opener  because  if  you've 
punched  a  hole  in  a  can,  you've 
opened  it." 

As  for  the  always-popular 
Swiss  army  knife  itself,  the 
manufacturer's  representative 
has  lately  advised  us  that  knives 
like  these  are  in  very  short  sup- 
ply— so  much  so  that  we  can- 
not order  them  for  at  least  a 
year.  So  if  you  see  one,  buy  it. 


CLIPPING 
SANS  JOINT 

The  great-granddaddy  of  the 
scissors  is  back.  Originally  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  these 
Bow  Scissors,  forged  from  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  inlaid  steel,  are  scal- 
pel sharp  for  specialized  close 
cutting.  The  scissors  are  used 
by  holding  them  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  squeezing  the 
blades  together  (as  in  a  hand- 
shake) between  the  thumb  and 
the  forefinger.  They  spring  open 
after  each  squeeze.  When  you 
hold  close  to  the  blade  points, 
you  ensure  the  accuracy  needed 
for  clipping  buttonholes  and 
the  fine  pruning  of  bonsai.  We 
think  that  the  Bow  Scissors 
would  also  be  a  good  tool  for 
cutting  clippings  or  threads, 
ripping  seams,  trimming  decou- 
page  material  or  cuticles;  and 
they  might  come  in  handy  as  a 
leader  snipper  for  fishermen. 
They  can  be  used  by  right-  or 
left-handed  persons. 

These  Bow  Scissors  are  found 
in  better  hardware  stores  or 
may  be  ordered  from  us  for 
$3.95  postpaid. 


NOTICE 


We  are  sorry,  but  we  can  no 
longer  accept  BankAmericard 
or  Master  Charge  on  orders 
under  $15. 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge  on  orders  over  $15,  in- 
dicate your  card  number  and  its  expiration  date.  You  may  also 
order  the  works  discussed  in  Sources  by  following  these  instructions. 
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Boredom  Line 

Boredom  can  be  fun.  Or,  any- 
way, reading  about  it  can.  As 
witness,  the  following  excerpts 
from  some  of  your  letters  on 
the  subject.  We're  particularly 
interested  in  learning  more  about 
home  remedies  for  boredom,  no 
matter  how  strange  they  may 
be.  and  we  hope  that  others  of 
you  will  send  them  in  to  WRAP- 
AROUND, Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Sitting  here  at  my  desk,  not 
using  my  B.A.  in  English,  work- 
ing as  a  receptionist-typist  for 
a  chemical  company,  having  to 
answer  boring  questions  ("What 
are  you  doing  here?"  "Aren't 
you  bored?"),  I  have  contem- 
plated the  word  boredom  quite 
often.  My  day  consists  of  rush- 
ing to  work  in  morning  traffic 
to  sit  until  lunch  to  sit  until  the 
the  end  of  the  working  day. 
Therefore,  I  find  myself  forced 
to  engage  in  mind-elevating  ac- 
tivities that  can  be  done  at  my 
desk  and  that  can  prepare  me 
for  complete  use  of  my  free 
time.  I  have  managed  to  read 
all  of  my  current  magazines 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  com- 
piled a  library  of  reference 
books  that  deal  directly  with  the 
subjects  that  will  help  me  with 
my  leisure  activities. 

For  instance,  as  a  novice  gar- 
dener, I  often  find  myself  in 
need  of  a  plant  encyclopedia.  I 
have  researched  and  put  togeth- 
er a  personal  guide  to  my  plants. 
There  are  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions, and  care  instructions.  I 
have  also  put  together  a  craft 
book  (with  information  on  things 
that  I  will  eventually  get  around 
to  making),  recipe  books  and 
files,  maintenance  books,  book 
lists,  etc.  These  guides  help  me 
accomplish  other  tasks. 

I  think  there  are  different 
degrees  of  boredom  depending 
on  your  locale,  what  you  are 
doing,  education — but  the  uni- 
versal remedy  boils  down  to 
keeping  your  mind  as  active  and 
young  as  possible  with  ideas 
and  activities  that  you  really 
like  and  that  make  you  happy. 
Setting  up  projects  and  living  is 
the  key.  — Marilyn  Manning 
Cranbury,  N.J. 


A  rather  esoteric  means  of 
alleviating  boredom  involves  a 
nylon  stocking,  a  tennis  ball, 
and  a  long  hall  (preferably  with 
a  linoleum-covered  floor).  Insert 
the  ball  in  the  toe  of  the  stock- 
ing and  bounce  it  down  the  hall. 
It  will  resemble  a  strange  and 
slightly  mad  squirrel.  You  must 
be  extremely  bored  to  find  re- 
lief in  this  activity.  But  it  works. 

— Karen  L.  Schauer 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Bored?  Yes.  Often?  Daily.  I 
am  a  claims  authorizer.  Each 
day  I  open  case  folders,  take 
necessary  action,  close  case  fold- 
ers. I  have  done  this  every  day 
for  ten  years,  and  will  be  doing 
it  until  I  retire.  Why?  $15,000 
a  year,  that's  why.  No  human 
qualities  necessary,  just  staple 
remover  and  ball-point  pen. 
Won't  you  taxpayers  arise  and 
abolish  bureaucracies  so  this 
won't  happen  to  your  children? 

— Jean  R.  Wenzell 
Novato,  Calif. 

For  me,  school  always  pro- 
vided the  toughest  test  in  bat- 
tling boredom — confinement  to 
one  seat  for  a  period  of  an  hour 
or  more  during  a  maddeningly 
dull  lecture. 

My  initial  defense  was  a  mind 
game  that  dealt  with  sports  sta- 
tistics. While  a  professor  droned 
on  and  on  at  one  end  of  a  lec- 
ture hall,  at  the  other  end  I'd 
be  living  out  the  career  of  an 
outfielder  who  played  twenty 
years  with  the  Senators,  or  I'd 
be  following  the  imaginary  ex- 
ploits of  a  running  back  with 
the  Packers. 

The  first  games  I  played  were 
very  simple.  At  first  I  would 
make  twenty  lines  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  then  fill  in,  on  each 
line,  the  number  of  home  runs 
hit  each  year  by  an  invented 
outfielder.  If  I  wanted  to  add  a 
little  element  of  chance  to  his 
career,  I  converted  my  pencils 
into  dice  (you  can  draw  a  num- 
ber on  each  of  a  pencil's  six 
sides);  then  I  rolled  them  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  to  calcu- 
late his  yearly  home  run  total. 
At  the  end  of  his  illustrious 
twenty-year  career,  I'd  figure 
out  his  yearly  home  run  aver- 
age. This  little  ritual  relieved 
boredom  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion to  others  that  I  was  taking 
notes,  as  long  as  the  pencil  roll- 
ing did  not  become  too  obvious. 

The  simple  games  soon  gave 
way  to  more  complex  ones.  At 
some  lectures  I  found  myself 


following  the  day-to-day  strug- 
gles of  a  major-league  starting 
pitcher.  I  would  allow  for  forty 
starts  per  season  and  then  cal- 
culate how  many  innings  he 
pitched  each  game  before  he 
was  taken  out,  how  many  earned 
runs  he  allowed,  how  many  bat- 
ters he  walked  and  struck  out, 
and  whether  he  won  or  lost  the 
game.  After  inventing  these  sta- 
tistics for  each  of  forty  games, 
I  would-  total  them  up  for  the 
season,  see  how  many  games  he 
won  and  lost,  compare  his  total 
of  men  struck  out  to  his  num- 
ber of  walks,  and  determine  his 
earned  run  average. 

Soon  after  I  began  playing 
out  whole  seasons,  however,  I 
realized  that  my  involvement 
in  these  statistical  games  were 
occupying  my  time,  and  my  life, 
much  more  than  I  had  intended. 
They  seemed  to  be  taking  over 
what  was,  otherwise,  a  rather 
unfocused  academic  career.  At 
that  point,  I  instituted  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  boredom — 
avoidance.  Instead  of  attending 
lectures  that  I  knew  would  be 
dreadfully  dull,  I  took  up  the 
guitar.  — Carl  Lowe 

Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

Thousands  of  widows  find 
evenings  long  (days  go  by  quick- 
ly with  many  hobbies).  Tele- 
phone? Only  to  other  widows. 
Letter  writing?  Not  when  one 
is  feeling  low. 

We  do  not  want  to  pass  the 
time.  We  want  to  fill  it. 

My  answer:  weed  out  mag- 
azines, paperbacks;  clip  articles; 
write  quotes  in  diary;  clean  desk 
and  kitchen  drawers;  reorganize 
medicine  chest;  change  linen 
closet;  renew  address  book;  re- 
arrange books.  Activity  will 
bring  serendipitous  joys,  shake 
up  your  thinking,  and  banish 
boredom.  — Estelle  Spurck 
North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

The  most  boring  thing  in  the 
world  is  being  home  alone  all 
day  and  doing  housework.  The 
second  most  boring  thing  in  the 
world  is  sitting  in  an  office  and 
typing  all  day.  When  those  are 
your  choices,  you've  had  it!  The 
solution:  be  born  a  man  in  your 
next  incarnation — preferably  an 
intelligent  man.  In  this  incar- 
nation, forget  it.  There  are 
worse  things  than  being  bored 
and  trying  to  liven  up  your  life 
may  lead  you  to  them! 

— Lois  Duffield 
Elgin,  111. 


My  conception  of  bo 
used  to  change  with  the 
At  one  time  boredom  mi 
summer  afternoon,  with  t 
sidewalks  stretching  emp 
blocks  in  either  directioi 
no  one  to  play  with.  S 
years  later  I  thought  bo 
had  reached  new  heights 
for  some  forgotten  rea 
took  a  course  on  personne 
agement  in  local  goven 
Five  years  or  so  after 
though  I  would  have 
ashamed  to  admit  it  at  the 
boredom  meant  being  si 
by  the  rain  with  a  toddk 
learning  to  walk,  cranky 
stumbling  into  furniture 
unwilling  to  take  a  nap. 

Then,  at  the  age  of  fc 
learned  that  boredom  coi 
something  more  than  tfr 
sence  of  absorption,  tl 
could  be  mind-crushing  a 
cruciating.  In  1967,  alon{ 
several  others,  I  sat  do1 
front  of  an  Army  truck  in 
land,  California,  knowinj 
I  would  be  arrested.  I  tt 
the  experience  would  be  : 
ening  and  perhaps  painf 
was  neither;  it  was  borinf 
three  days,  while  the  proc 
booking,  arraignment,  am 
took  place,  we  were  kepi 
succession  of  small,  verj 
row  rooms,  each  with  a 
and  a  wooden  bench  and 
ing  else.  All  our  posse 
were  taken  away.  The  Ali 
County  Courthouse  is  t\ 
grand.  It  was  built  in  the 
and  has  plenty  of  glasr 
marble  in  the  public  area 
prisoners  are  kept  in  wi 
less  cubicles  that  might  a 
be  on  the  moon.  They 
know  what  is  happenir 
them — or  if  indeed  anyth 
happening.  Footsteps  in  til 
outside  become  the  only  ! 
of  interest,  of  suspense. 

After  the  judge  sentenc 
to  nineteen  days,  we  were 
to  the  county  rehabilitatioi 
ter  and  crowded  into  at' 
small  room.  Here  at  least 
were  windows  and  a  copy 
Bible,  but  there  was  no  ' 
to  walk  around  as  the  floo 
covered  by  our  mattresses 

Five  days  after  we  arm 
the  center  we  were  moved 
large  dormitory,  where  we 
do  calisthenics,  walk  laps  a; 
the  room,  and  even  make* 
sets  out  of  torn  paper  t< 
But  we  were  still  locked  il 
without  books,  so  the 
stretched  miserably.  Then 
constant  rock  music  from 
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ker  attached  to  an  over- 
am,  maddeningly  out  of 
;t  kept  us  from  dozing 
reaming,  and  thus  gave 
dimension  to  the  bore- 
lay  on  my  cot,  I  thought 
,  e  accounts  I  had  read  of 
i's  who  spent  years  in 
confinement  doing  math 

■  heads  or  other  heroic 
feats  in  order  to  main- 
:ir  sanity.  I  remembered 
rvantes  had  written  Don 

■  in  prison  and  despaired 
own  lack  of  inner  re- 
,  at  the  hopelessly  wasted 
tly  mind  felt  like  a  wad 
y  cotton. 

me  it  was  all  over  in  a 
of  weeks,  but  many  of 
men  in  that  jail  would 
>  remain  for  as  long  as 
i  months  awaiting  trial, 
were  unable  to  make 
earned  then  that  a  coun- 
can  be  an  even  cruder 
han  a  state  prison.  The 
weapon    is  boredom, 
is  brutal  and  eventually 
ng,  but  leaves  no  physical 
,  Vith  freedom  there  is  al- 
way  to  escape  boredom, 
prisoner  knows  the  real 
— Rachelle  Marshall 
Stanford,  Calif. 

er  some  ways  for  people 
nporarily   unbore  them- 

pstage  a  movie  star.  Go 
iress  conference  open  to 
tblic  and  faint.  (Cau- 
■e  sure  it's  very  crowded 
ler  to  avoid  concussion, 
lay  just  be  trampled  or 
be  devoured  by  red  ants, 
•n  there  are  some  offbeat 
lities  even  there.) 
ihare  your  unboredness 
riends  or  enemies.  Put 

in  the  Sunday  person- 
tying,  "Redhead  really 
male  companionship  im- 
ely.  No  strings."  Then 
your    redheaded  friend 

or  Monday  evening.  Or, 
ly  describe  the  huge  di- 

ring  you  found  and  tell 
i  they  can  pick  it  up  Mon- 
Ight  (at  your  friend's)  // 
an  identify  it. 
se  a  name  like  Lily  Lang- 
oward  Hughes,  or  Lady 
rley  whenever  possible 
mot  grossly  illegal)  on 
travels  or  at  "labeled" 
il  parties  or  conventions. 

Pauling"  has  class,  but 
i  uses. 

'Lie  outrageously  about 
age — in  the  other  direc- 


tion. You're  thirty-five,  so  you 
say  you  just  turned  fifty-four 
and  let  them  go  slack-jawed, 
feeling  rotten  over  all  those  lost 
jogs.  (Caution:  do  be  psycho- 
logically prepared  for  the  rare 
but  crushing,  "My  God,  I  could 
have  sworn  you  weren't  a  day 
over  forty.") 

5.  If  you're  lucky  enough  to 
be  a  bleeder  (not  in  the  hemo- 
philiac class):  Get  elegantly 
dressed,  except  for  your  wash- 
able shoulders,  and  go  to  a  very 
swank,  unsuspecting  depart- 
ment store  and  have  your  ears 
pierced.  Take  friends  who  will 
be  suitably  and  volubly  hor- 
rified to  heighten  tension.  (Ac- 
tually, this  is  just  as  stimulating 
an  afternoon  for  a  man  as  for 
a  woman.)  — R.  Zehra 

Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

I'm  bored  right  now.  That  is 
why  I  am  writing.  I  hope  this 
will  get  me  out  of  it.  When  I'm 
bored,  it  is  because  I  am  out  of 
contact  with  myself.  My  Self  is 
hidden  inside;  I've  lost  it.  Not 
being  in  contact  with  myself,  I 
have  nothing  with  which  to 
meet  and  contact  my  world. 
Some  sort  of  jolt  is  what  I  need 
— an  emotional  catharsis,  an 
outside  event  large  enough  to 
bring  me  forward,  something 
new,  like  writing  this.  And 
damn  it,  this  isn't  helping. 

— Virginia  B.  Glennon 
Boston,  Mass. 

So  you  want  to  know  how  to 
become  a  bore!  The  first  phase 
in  the  development  of  a  full- 
fledged  bore  is  the  mastery  of 
voice  control.  A  surefire  method 
is  nasality,  but  that  may  or  may 
not  be  suited  to  your  sinuses. 
Never  mind.  Whichever  voice 
has  been  selected  for  you,  re- 
member to  speak  s-l-o-o-o-w-l-y, 
and  in  drone  tones.  Always  be- 
gin each  thought  with  "I"  or  a 
reasonable  facsimile  thereof.  Do 
not  forget  to  decorate  your 
speech  with  such  phrases  as  "it 
just  so  happens"  and  "you  see." 
Never  omit  a  fact!  Of  course  it 
matters  if  the  clock  was  red  or 
green!  Rarely,  if  ever,  reach 
the  point  of  your  story.  And  re- 
member never  to  let  your  listen- 
er contribute  his  gem. 

— Joanne  Bernstein 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


(yawn) 


— Brent  Wilcox 

Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory  $1.00. 
Research    Associates,     Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment   International,    Box  29217 
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Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
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TRAVEL 
Village  museum  &  Unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgcwater,  Massachusetts. 
Canadian  wilderness  trips — Twelve- 
day  float  trips  on  northern  rivers 
(Athabasca,  Coppermine,  Nahanni), 
wilderness  camping,  wildlife,  white- 
water.  Also  canoe  trips.  Contact: 
North-West  Expeditions,  Limited,  Box 
1551,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
for  free  brochure. 
Worldwide  Freighter  Guide — $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger-carry- 
ing  freighters.    TravLtips,   40-21  H 

Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361.  

Ten-day  wilderness  canoe  trips  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  fur- 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
tory. Write:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M6P  3J5. 

Learn  Mexican  cooking  in  old  Mex- 
ico: 7-Day  Workshop  for  Beginners 
and  Gourmets.  Field  Trips,  fun  and 
Spanish  Classes.  Write  Richard  Merrill, 
tMLE,  Hidalgo  206,  Leon,  Gto., 
MEXICO. 

Ski  touring  made  easy  at  Waterville 

Valley,  New  Hampshire's  largest  ski 
resort.  Five-day  ski-touring  packages 
include  lessons,  equipment,  tours,  and 
lodging  with  two  gourmet  meals  a 
day — for  just  $129  per  person,  double 
occupancy.  Brochure,  write  Waterville 
Valley  Associates,  Box  33,  Waterville 
Valley,  N.H.  03223.  (603)  236-8371. 

RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 


FOREIGN  HOME-STAYS 
A  great  summer  abroad!  For  young 
people  14  to  21.  Live  with  a  foreign 
family.  Learn  their  language.  Travel. 
Our  worldwide  organization  special- 
izes in  foreign  home-stays.  Write 
(stating  age)  for  free  information. 
THE  EXPERIMENT  in  International 
Living,  10  Kipling  Road,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  05301. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACRE!  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588  HN,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario — -Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available. 
$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2.00  (refundable).  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. 

VACATIONS 
Home  Exchange.  The  sensible,  eco- 
nomical way  to  vacation  in  comfort. 
Write  Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box 
3007,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55165. 
New  vacation  money  saver.  A  Colo- 
rado mountain  ranch  retreat  offers 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  seminars  in 
health,  E.S.P.,  Yoga,  education,  psy- 
chology, cooking,  etc.  Write  C.  H. 
Arnold,  201  Chestnut,  Chicago,  111. 
60611.  Phone  (312)  337-2305. 

GOURMETS 
Winemakers  . . .  free  illustrated  sup- 
ply catalogue  of  yeasts,  equipment. 
Recipes.  Continental  Box  18223-H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218. 
Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box    12276   T,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Winemakers-Brewmaslers.  Tremen- 
dous selection.  Fast  service.  Free 
catalogue.  Wine  Craft,  Columbia 
Mall,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 
Tea  Devotees  savor  world's  rarest 
select  teas.  Grace  Tea  Importer, 
Dept.  H01,  799  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10003.  Free  brochure. 
International  gourmet.  Exotic  foods 
and  drinks.  Selection  lists  sent  with 
orders.  Recipes  from  year  1523  to 
present.  From  the  most  famous  res- 
taurants and  noble  houses  in  the 
world.  Start  with  Baked  Alaska  et 
L'Auteur,  Monte  Carlo,  Ye  Olde  Gos- 
sipe's  Bowie,  England,  1662.  Beef- 
steak and  Kidney  Pie,  England,  1673. 
Death  In  The  Gulf  Stream  (drink), 
Ernest  Hemingway,  1936.  $1  each. 
International  Gourmet,  Box  518-H, 
Cornwells  Hts,  Pa.  19020. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
Wanted:  Factual,  professionally  writ- 
ten, foreign  adventure  stories  for 
new  publication.  No  "tourist-type" 
articles.  For  details  write  WANDER- 
LUST, Box  3338-H,  Austin,  Texas 
78764. 
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BOOKS 


Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly;  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Any  oul-of-print  books  located.  No 
obligation.    Spinelli,    32  Elmwood, 

Crafton,  Pa.  15205.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 

Avenue,  N.Y.  10011.  

For  collectors  of  World  War  II  mil- 
itary history — The  Texas  Army:  A 
History  of  the  36th  Division  in  the 
Italian  Campaign.  Hardback,  300 
pages  with  photos,  maps,  biblio,  and 
index.  Limited  edition.  $10.50  post- 
paid. Order  direct  from  author-pub- 
lisher: Robert  L.  Wagner,  Box 
13488-H,    Capitol    Station,  Austin, 

Texas  78711.  

Books  about  Architecture,  Transpor- 
tation and  Urban  Environments.  To 
receive  our  periodic  price  lists,  with- 
out obligation,  write:  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Out  of  print.  Send  wants.  Bookdealer, 
Dept.  MH,  39  N.  Browning  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 


BOOKPLATES 


Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387.  

PUBLICATIONS  

The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly— read 
creatively,    develops    ability — $20.00. 

8080  Springvalley  45236.  

From  Canada,  an  unusual  government 
publication.  Canada  Today/D'Au- 
jourd'hui,  journal  of  the  Embassy  in 
Washington,  tries  to  make  what's 
happening  in  Canada  less  surprising 
— people,  politics,  the  arts,  business, 
crisis.  Many  journalists  and  others 
have  called  it  first  rate  by  any  stan- 
dards. It's  sent  free  to  Americans 
seriously  interested.  Write  Canada 
Today/D'Aujourd'hui,  Suite  324,  1771 
N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20036.  

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers — In- 
cludes Middle  East.  Samplers:  12 
newspapers/ 12  countries:  $4.98;  or 
7/7:  $2.98.  Free  Brochure.  MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS,  Box  DE,  Dana  Point, 

Calif.  92629.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free.  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-H,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 

60660.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.    148,    1460    Hancock  Center, 

Chicago,  111.  60611.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  H1022 
Woodland  Hills,  California  91364. 
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Vinyl's  where  the  money  is!  Repair, 
refinish,  recolor  furniture,  luggage, 
car  tops.  Quick,  easy.  Two  small  $20 
jobs  a  day  earn  you  $1,000  a  month. 
Homes,  cars,  offices,  restaurants,  un- 
limited customers.  Start  earning  after 
an  hour's  practice.  Sensational  de- 
tails. Free.  VIP,  2018  Montrose,  Chi- 
cago 60618. 

Itch  to  write?  Then  why  not?  We 
can  help.  Box  789,  Armdale,  N.  S., 

Canada. 

Natural  mind  trips.  Make  good 
monthly  income.  Exciting  new  op- 
portunity. FREE  details.  NMTH, 
1943  Hayes,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94117. 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES" 
Teachers,  administrators — Leading 
school,  college  placement  sources  U.S. 
$3.00;  Foreign  $4.00.  Current  open- 
ings list— U.S.  $5.00,  Foreign  $5.00. 
EISR,    BOX    105    Brookline,  Mass. 

02167.  

Widower  with  infant  seeks  live-in 
help  at  farm  home.  Board,  lodging, 
car,  1  month  paid  vacation,  and 
good  salary.  Send  particulars  to  P.O. 
Box  488,  Monticello,  111.  61856. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Musical   beer   steins  . . .  direct  from 
Germany.   A   size   for   every  taste. 
Brochure.  Cundiff,   140  Steven  Dr., 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197.  

Mink  coats  $395.  Jackets!  Capes! 
Stoles!   Box   550H,   Freeport,  New 

York.   

Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free 
catalogue  recorders,  Recorder  Music. 
Beginners  Pearwood  Recorder,  In- 
struction Book  $11.95.  Amster  Re- 
corder  Co.,  1624H    Lavaca,  Austin, 

Texas  78701.  

Hypnosis  record-free  gift— $8.00.  EDU- 
K-Tapes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  739,  Easton, 

Pa.  18042.  

Fragrance.  Mystical  musk  a  fra- 
grance for  you.  This  quiet,  distinctive 
pleasing  aroma  is  nice  for  a  date, 
everyday  almost  any  occasion.  It 
makes  a  nice  gift,  too.  This  pleasing 
fragrance  is  worth  buying-only  $10.00 
per  Vi  oz.  bottle.  Postage  and  tax 
included. 

Zodiac.  Sign  of  your  time.  A  mod- 
ern free-form  design  makes  a  most 
appropriate  setting  with  which  to  sur- 
round your  own  sign.  Antiqued 
sculptured  metal  pendant  l'/2x2'A" 
with  24"  matching  chain,  adds  a  nice 
personal  touch  to  your  styles.  Spe- 
cify sign  or  birthday  and  month. 
Only  $3.00.  Postage  and  tax  included. 
Bathroom  music?  Here's  a  radio 
toilet  tissue  dispenser.  Puts  mu- 
sic in  the  air  to  shower  or  bathe  to. 
Holds  toilet  tissue,  plays  music, 
6>Ax%>A"  sturdy  plastic.  Colors:  tan, 
yellow,  sky  blue,  navy  blue,  pink,  and 
green.  Please  indicate  desired  color. 
Only  $15.00  Postage  and  tax  included. 
Kitchen  melodies  Combination  salt/ 
pepper  or  spice  rack  radio.  Size 
6>A\9'A"  same  colors,  only  this  larger 
beauty  is  for  your  kitchen, only  $20.00. 
Postage  and  tax  included. 
Bracelet  Butterfly  form  wristlet 
with  sky  blue  center  stone  should 
add  elegance  already  yours.  A  lovely 
copper  bracelet  giving  that  expensive 
feminine  look  without  high  cost 
only  $18.00.  Postage  and  tax  included. 
Star-Lite  Products-Box  244,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11227. 


Statues,  Mahogany  Handicrafts,  jew- 
elry, handbags,  weavings.  Catalogue 
25e\  McNally  Associates,  Box  387-XY, 
Pennington,  N.J.  08534. 
Impeach.  Nixon  and  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  T-shirts,  $3.95  .  .  .  2/$6.50. 
Sweatshirts,  $6.95  .  .  .  2/$12.00.  De- 
signed by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  po- 
litical cartoonist,  Fischetti!!!  Sizes: 
Small,  Medium,  Large,  X-Large. 
SHIRT-KING,  Box  3893-H,  Mer- 
chandise Mart,  Chicago  60654. 
Contraceptives — privately  by  mail! 
For  women  who  believe  men  should 
share  the  responsibility  of  birth  con- 
trol, we  offer  20  famous-brand  male 
contraceptives.  Send  $3  for  sampler 
of  12  or  $6  for  deluxe  sampler  of 
22.  Catalogue  alone,  25e\  Popula- 
tion Planning,  Box  2556-Dept.  HAC- 
14,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 
Voodoo  carvings,  mahogany  handi- 
crafts, jewelry.  Catalogue  25(2.  Mc- 
Nally Associates,  Box  387-XY,  Pen- 
nington, N.J.  08534. 
Anti-Nixon  bumperstickers!  "Impeach 
Nixon!,"  "Don't  Blame  Me  I  Voted 
For  McGovern,"  "Honk  If  You  Think 
He's  Guilty,"  "Visit  $an  Clemente 
(You  Paid  For  It!)"  "No  Amnesty 
For  Nixon,"  "Nixon  For  Ex-Presi- 
dent," "Impeachment  With  Honor." 
Colorful  vinyl.  2/$l,  6/$2,  20/$5. 
Bulk  discounts.  Checkers  Enterprises, 
Box  942H,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 
Free  jewelry  catalogue!  Low  cost. 
Lifetime  guarantee.  Holyoke ,  130-H 
Harvard,  Whitman  02382. 
Meerschaum  pipes — free  catalogue. 
Conner  Imports,  Box  9574-H2,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95157. 

"Save    Heating  Oil — Sleep    with  a 

Friend"  bumperstickers.  2/$l,  5/$2. 
Gambit  Enterprises,  132B  McCarty, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

TAPES 

Scotch  tapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
10(2.    Tower,    Box    33098,  District 

Heights,  Md.  20028.  __ 

CATALOGUES  ~_~ 
Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  33098,  District 

Heights,  Md.  20028.  

Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping 
supplies.  Herter's  Inc.  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 

ART 

"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50< 

Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Mass.  02339.  

COLLECTORS 
Collect    military    medals.    List,  25c 
Vernon,  Box  387HM,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 
11510. 

SCHOOLS  ~ 
College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition. 
Williams  College,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 
Acupuncture  training,  home-study  pro- 
gram and  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219W, 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2. 
Earn  college  degrees  at  home.  Many 
subjects.  Ministerial  studies,  high 
school  equivalency  diploma.  Florida 
State  Christian  University.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1674,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

33302.  

Tuscarora  Retreat  &  fltyipW  Pottery 
School — an  alternative.  Write  Den- 
nis Parks,  Tuscarora,  Nev.  89834. 


PERSONALS 


Handwriting  analysis  in  depth, 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisabeth] 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.jl 
New  progressive  politician  seela 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  for 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville, 

40201.  H 

Nationwide   introductions'.  Free 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box  315 
Royal   Oak,   Michigan  48068. 
Snoring  problem?  For  free 
tion   explaining   the  first 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offen 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Q  | 

Texas  78412.   jB-f 

Japanese  correspondence  for  re  ' 
gentlemen!     Photographs.  IljfMi 
tion,   $1.00.    Inter-Pacific,   Box  ] 
HM,  Birmingham,  Mich.  48012.'' 
Primal  experience — I  ecling  Th( 
available    at    Austin    Institute.  Il 
1310  West  42  St.,  Austin,  Texas  7 
Penfriends.    For    free  infonna, 
write:  Papyrus,  927H  15th  St.,  V 

ington,  D.  C.  20005.  JMl 

"Meet  your  happiness,"  if  you  <  1 
lo  get  married.  Confidential.  De  . 
$1.  Nationwide.  Write  M.Y.H.,  I 
111,  P.O.  Box  686,  Oyster  Bay, 

11771.   l 

Learn  professional  astrology  at  h  i 
Personal  horoscope  services  also  i  ' 
able.  Write  WORLD  ASTROI. 
ICAL  SERVICES,   INC.  Box 

Murray,  Ky.  42071.  jl| 

Get  $500  extra!— Lawfully,  effof 
ly!     Explanation,     $2.  Guaran 
HPOB  36099,  Houston  77036. 
Interesting  Penfriends!  35?  Hai 
HR   Club,   Box   5546,   Ocean  \\ 

Calif.  WS 

$100,000  yearly  profits!  Every 
In  your  mail!  For  information  , 
self-addressed   stamped  envelop 
Y.  Schwartz,  3935  Blacksfone  M 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10471  A-6B.  j|J 
Handwriting  analysis.  Thorougl 
port.  Send  sample  and  $10.00:  h 
Reed,  207  South  Alamo,  Weathet., 

Texas  76086.  

Play  chess  by  mail!  Infonna 
chessnuts,  25-H  Mount  Vernon, 

gus,  Mass.  01906.  

I'm  22,  desire  interesting/unusua! 
portunity.  Companionable,  some 
versity.   Suzanne  Gardner,  \S:f]\l 
die,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Contest  winner  seeks  attractive 
traveler.  Box  3147,   Burlington,  • 

05401.  _JL 

Attractive  exec,   (female)  mid 
desires  to  meet  unattached  exec.  ' 
tleman  with  comparable  status,  SV 
sincere,  honest.  In  first  letter  ■ 
educational  background,  qualifica 
including  personal  and  business 
erences.  Box  H-Furman  Roth, 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10ft 
WRAPAROUND  wants  inform  i 
about: 

•  Books  that  have  made  a  differ 
in  your  life 

•  Your  experiences  with 
Conspiracy 
Adventure 
Competing 
Craftsmanship 

•  Your  favorite  prose  passag 
ings,  or  poetry  on  the  subjects 
above. 

Contributions  should  be  direcK 
WRAPAROUND,  Harper's  Maga 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
10016. 


LETTERS 


The  IQ  controversy 


I man  Daniels'  assaujt  on  intelli- 
I  testing  ["The  Smart  White 
I  Burden,"  October]  was  full  of 
|y  focused  vitality.  Unfortunate- 
It  was  not  the  only  thing  it  was 
I  It  seems  to  have  been  written 

■  shed  light  on  a  timely  subject 
I  sow  confusion  about  it.  Here 
I  a  sampling  of  his  polemical 
1  I: 

To  the  "Jensen-Herrnstein" 
I  says  Daniels,  it  is  "absolutely 
|["  that  the  IQ  be  the  measure 
lelligence.  He  seems  to  quote 
[prove  his  charge,  but  his  proof 
I  on  a  truncated  quotation,  as 
Is:  'TQ  tests  give  us,  says 
lutein,  a  'single  number  measur- 
I  person's  intellectual  power.'  ' 
Kg  served  himself  a  hanging 
I  Daniels  proceeds  to  knock  it 
I  the  park.  What  reasonable  per- 
il fter  all,  could  actually  believe 
la  person's  intellectual  power" 
|y  measured  by  IQ  tests? 
I  my  book,  I.Q.  in  the  Meritoc- 
I  which  Daniels  is  commenting 

■  (and  in  which,  for  all  I  know, 
iJnd  the  sentence  fragment  he 
ill,  there  was  a  thirty-three- 
I  chapter  ( "What  Is  Intelli- 
I?")  whose  main  point  was  that 
thole  of  intelligence  cannot  be 

;sed  in  a  single  number. 
;  Several  times  Daniels  baldly 
5  that  "class  background  cor- 
[s]  even  better  with  .  .  . 
'ement  than  IQ  does,"  or  words 
it  effect.  That,  to  be  brief,  is 
The  relevant  data  (  collected  by 
rous  investigators,  and  recount- 
my  book )  show  that  one's  par- 
educational  and  occupational 
in  and  of  themselves,  are  less 
:tive  of  success  than  one's  child- 
IQ.  There  are  no  data  in  the 
ical  literature  that  I  have  seen 
jport  Daniels'  claim, 
is  not  necessarily  more  predic- 
»f  success  than  schooling,  as  I 
,  pointed  out  in  my  writings. 


However,  schooling  itself  is  best  pre- 
dicted by  childhood  IQ — more  so 
than  by  parental  social  standing  tak- 
en alone. 

I  3  )  Professor  Daniels  quotes  the 
early  mental  testers,  to  expose  their 
racist  biases.  If  the  quotations  are 
accurate  (  I  have  not  checked  them  ) , 
then  we  must  grant  that  Galton. 
Thorndike,  Otis,  Terman,  etc.,  were 
guilty  of  holding  to  the  common, 
though  unwarranted,  ethnic  and  ra- 
cial prejudices  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  ( to  which, 
I  understand,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  were  also  subject ). 
Nevertheless,  the  evolution  of  tests 
has  converged  on  smaller  ethnic  dif- 
ferences, not  larger  ones,  in  most 
cases.  As  a  rule,  testers  expect  their 
tests  to  discover  latent  talent  in  the 
lower  classes  and  oppressed  minori- 
ties, not  the  reverse.  The  main  thrust 
of  the  testing  movement — with  ex- 
ceptions, no  doubt — has  been  liberal 
and  antielitist.  It  is  no  small  irony 
that  a  liberal,  antielitist  movement 
now  enrages  egalitarians,  but  the 
irony  seems  to  be  lost  on  Daniels. 

(4)  Daniels  makes  much  of 
Prof.  Leon  Kamin's  criticisms  of  the 
data  on  twins  that  bear  on  herita- 
bility.  Unfortunately,  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  polemicists  in  this  field  to 
argue  that  a  single,  unpublished 
work,  like  Kamin's,  containing  no 
new  data,  refutes  more  than  half  a 
century's  published  research  by  scores 
of  respected  and  competent  scientists. 
The  case  for  the  heritability  of  the  IQ 
rests  on  facts  collected  and  analyzed 
by  many  investigators,  some  of  whom 
vigorously  disagree  on  details  but 
not  on  the  main  conclusion.  The 
technical  literature  on  the  genetics 
of  IQ  contains  a  virtual  consensus  on 
the  substantial  genetic  ingredient  in 
individual  differences. 

( 5  )  Daniels  claims  that  I  "subtly 
equate  "high  heritability'  with  'fixed- 
ness' or  'r  £isUnce  to  change  in  all 
rircuni-l;,  "  .  -.'  Bv  tlii^  line  of  ar- 
gument, say  ?  D  :niels,  I  am  implying 
that  "education  directed  at  the  dis- 


advantaged would  not  significantly 
boost  mean  IQs."  I  actually  said  the 
reverse.  I  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the 
high  heritability,  unusually  good  or 
unusually  poor  environments  might 
promote  or  retard  IQs  by  as  much  as 
twenty  points.  On  the  "fixedness"  of 
IQ,  I  said  it  was  not  fixed.  If  other 
readers,  in  addition  to  Daniels,  are 
confused  by  the  fact  that  a  trait  may 
be  both  heritable  and  subject  to 
change,  I  can  only  suggest  that  they 
read  further  on  the  topic,  perhaps  in 
my  book  or  the  works  cited  therein. 

R.  J.  Herrnstein 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nor  max  Daniels  replies: 

I  am  sorry  if  Professor  Herrnstein 
has  been  further  confused  by  my 
article.  But,  as  I  suggested  there,  it  is 
not  just  good  old-fashioned  confu- 
sion that  has  made  the  current  efforts 
to  prove  blacks  and  working-class 
whites  genetically  le^s  intelligent  into 
a  "timelv  subject."  to  use  Herrn- 
stein s  phrase.  "Timely.  "  indeed. 
Ideas  about  inferiorbv  such  as  these 
are  necessary  to  justify  the  intensi- 
fied tracking  just  proposed  for  higher 
education  by  the  influential  Council 
on  Economic  Development. 

But  let  me  attend  to  some  of 
Herrnstein  s  confusions  to  see  if  they 
are  indeed  sown  by  my  "polemical 
method."  Herrnstein  claims  that  the 
main  point  of  his  chapter  on  intelli- 
gence is  that  "the  whole  of  intelli- 
gence cannot  be  expressed  in  a  sin- 
gle number"  and  charges  that  I  dis- 
torted his  view  by  quoting  a  sentence 
fragment.  Well,  here's  the  whole  sen- 
tence, from  p.  106  of  I.Q.  in  the  Mer- 
itocracy, which  sums  up  much  of  the 
preceding  chapter:  "When  the  task 
is  to  get  a  single  number  measuring 
a  person's  intellectual  power,  the  I.Q. 
still  does  the  job,  even  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  theories  and  tests."  If 
there  is  confusion  about  what  Herrn- 
stein now  says  he  means  and  what  he 
says  in  the  chapter,  it  is  not  sown  by 
my  article.  . 
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But  is  it  simple  confusion,  or  is  it 
dodging,  that  leads  Herrnstein  to 
shift  the  subject  from  my  real  claim, 
that  IQ  does  not  at  all  measure  in- 
telligence, to  a  nonissiie  ahout  wheth- 
er IQ  "fully"  measures  intelligence 
or  has  to  he  supplemented  hy  other 
tests:'  In  any  case,  he  has  not  an- 
swered my  arguments  that  IQ  test 
items,  lot  design,  standardization 
procedures,  and  the  whole  theory  be- 
hind them,  give  not  one  good  reason 
to  think  IQ  measures  intelligence  at 
all.  Rather  one  can  only  conclude 
that  they  measure  the  acquisition  of 
certain  skills,  motivations,  values, 
and  attitudes  characteristic  of  the 
upper  middle  class. 

What  ahout  Herrnstein's  other  ex- 
amples of  my  sowing  confusion? 
True,  I  did  "baldly"  assert  that  class 
background  correlates  as  well  as  or 
better  than  IQ  with  success.  I  did  so 
with  reason:  Samuel  Bowles  and 
Herbert  Gintis,  for  example,  report 
in  Social  Policy  that  IQ  and  social 
class  correlated  with  success  .52  and 
.55  respectively.  But  my  whole  point 
was  not,  and  is  not,  to  quibble,  as 
Herrnstein  does,  ahout  which  is  cor- 
related fractionally  better.  Bather,  I 
was  pointing  out  the  fallacy  in  claim- 
ing, as  Jensen  and  Herrnstein  do, 
that  IQ  measures  intelligence  simply 
because  IQ  correlates  with  success. 
Since  social -class  background  also 
correlates  about  as  well  with  success, 
Herrnstein's  own  argument  gives  us 
no  more  reason  to  think  IQ  measures 
intelligence  than  it  does  to  think  IQ 
measures  social  class! 

Nor  does  Herrnstein's  confusion 
about  history  derive  from  my  article. 
Far  from  the  testing  movement  being 
antiracist  and  antielitist,  as  Clarence 
Karrier  and  others  have  shown,  from 
its  very  inception  the  IQ  movement 
has  provided  a  justification  for  class- 
and  race-biased  tracking  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

Herrnstein's  refusal  to  respond  to 
the  Kamin  material  exhibits  a  differ- 
ent confusion,  this  time  about  schol- 
arly responsibility.  Herrnstein  appar- 
ently feels  no  obligation  to  answer 
Kamin's  arguments  even  though  they 
were  presented  in  a  formal  paper  at 
the  Easter  Psychology  Association 
meetings,  were  sent  to  him  in  writing, 
and  are  soon  to  be  published.  But 
even  if  Kamin  never  existed,  I  raise 
in  mv  article  the  same  issues  about 
devastating  methodological  flaws,  in- 
cluding perhaps  even  dishonesty,  in 
the  central  twin  studies.  Why  does 
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Herrnstein  not  answer  these  "pub- 
lished"' arguments? 

What  ahout  the  "no  new  data" 
charge?  Herrnstein's  own  famous  At- 
lantic  article  also  contained  "no  new 
data."  Nor  did  Jensen's  article.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  did  Einstein's  papers 
on  the  theory  of  relativity.  Kamin's 
whole  purpose  was  to  reanalyze  the 
existing  data,  not  to  provide  new 
data. 

What  about  the  "virtual  consen- 
sus"" in  the  technical  literature? 
Herrnstein  fails  to  point  out  that,  to 
the  extent  there  is  any  agreement,  it 
is  based  in  large  part  on  the  dis- 
credited twin  studies  themselves! 

What  about  the  "tens  of  thousands 
of  cases?"  Cases  of  what?  Nonevi- 
dence  added  to  nonevidence  produces 
a  pile  of  nonevidence.  For  example, 
studies  of  correlations  between  IQ 
and  degree  of  kinship,  of  which  Jen- 
sen and  Herrnstein  make  a  lot,  can 
he  accounted  for  both  by  hereditary 
and  hy  environmental  explanations. 
After  all,  relatives  share  more  than 
just  genes. 

Finally.  Herrnstein  suggests  that 
it  is  really  I  who  am  confused,  in 
particular  by  the  fact  that  a  trait 
may  be  both  heritable  and  subject  to 
change.  Now,  I  know  a  trait  may  be 
both  heritable  and  subject  to  change. 
That's  what  I  said  in  my  article.  And 
I  believe  Herrnstein  knows  that  and 
may  have  tried  to  say  that  at  points 
in  his  book.  My  criticism,  however, 
was  that  Herrnstein's  famous  syllo- 
gism relies  for  its  plausibility  on 
cleverly  assimilating  high  heritability 
and  "fixedness."  Once  again,  Herrn- 
stein has  dodged  my  criticism. 

Surely,  when  the  implications  of 
the  Jensen-Herrnstein  argument  are 
so  serious,  it  is  a  bit  irresponsible  to 
dodge  every  fundamental  criticism 
and  to  try  to  dismiss  your  critic  as  a 
"polemicist." 


On  cancer 


In  the  November  issue  of  your 
magazine,  you  carried  a  highly  per- 
sonalized account  entitled  "An  Ex- 
perience of  Cancer."  This  article  was 
coauthored  by  the  patient,  John  Ben- 
nett of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Stanley 
Sagov  of  the  Harvard  University 
Health  Service. 

I  regret  that  1  must  take  serious 
exception  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  article  was  presented.  The  two 
principals  are  portrayed  as  them- 


selves. Three  other  specialists  art  j 
titiously  presented.  As  one  of  1 1 
physicians  who  arrived  at  tin-  d 
tive  diagnosis,  management  progif 
and  follow-up  care,  I  cannot  i 
state  my  chagrin.  I  had  no  knowl<  I 
dial  the  article  was  being  prepul 
until    the    published    product  ■ 
placed  in  my  hands. 

Frankly,  one  can  only  feel  I 
trayed:  the  most  personal  exchi  I 
between  the  patient  and  the  off 
logic  physician  has  been  viola! 
secretly  recorded  for  public  br 
cast.  It  seems  inexcusable  that 
material  of  unquestionable  im 
tance  to  the  reading  public  coul 
presented  without  so  much  as  a  c 
tesy  check  of  the  data's  accu 
not  to  mention  the  oncologic  pi 
cian's  point  of  view  or  his  con 

Cancer  in  the  front  two-third: 
the  tongue  may  have  a  90  pen 
chance  for  cure  if  it  is  compar 
to  the  size  lesion  in  the  base  of 
tongue  the  patient  described, 
medical  author  should  have  cle? 
this  with  the  oncologists  involvec 

Far  beyond  a  personal  react 
I  which  I  do  not  discount  as  insig' 
cant )  my  dismay  centers  on  both 
misinformation  presented  and 
distorted  impression  of  the  patit 
physician  relationship  in  the  man: 
ment  of  cancer.  This  is  not  to  ina 
that  the  family  physician  is  unirr,) 
tant,  but  the  oncologist  should  vm 
relegated  to  a  lesser  role. 

This  letter  is  indeed  a  warninj 
my  colleagues,  medical  specia 
and  medical  journalists  alike,  to  ( 
ify  all  facts  and  sources  prior  to  { 
lication. 

"Dr.  Frank  Bergj 
Boston,  M. 

Stanley  Sagov  replies: 

I  wish  to  apologize  to  any  pers| 
who    were    pseudonymously  re] 
sented  in  our  article  in  the  Nov 
ber  issue.  I  hope,  however,  that  J 
humanistic  aspirations  that  pron 
ed  us  to  write  the  article  will  not 
obscured  by  this  journalistic  ga 
I  am  glad  that  "Dr.  Frank  Berg' 
has  clarified  the  statistical  posit 
about  cancer  of  the  tongue.  I  1 
aware  of  the  differences  in  five-y 
survival  rates  between  anterior  i 
posterior  situations,  but  since  I 
was  an  article  not  about  cancer,'  1 
about  a  mode  of  doctor/ patient  in  A 
action  and  humane  health  carej 
didn't  feel  it  necessary  to  deal  M.1 
those  statistics  in  detail. 
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How  to  Fly  Japanese  Style. 


Slip  into  a  happi  coat.  Part  robe 
part  sport  coat  The  Japanese 
dress  up  even  to  relax. 


JAL's  flight  kit 
includes  slippers, 
tan,  city  guide, 
toothbrush, 
travel  wallet 
—and  eyeshades! 


Beluga  caviar  Lobster 
Pate.  When  it's  cocktail  time 
on  JAL,  we  treat  you  like 
a  king. 


Artichoke  hearts  Carrots 
aglow  in  butter.  And  the 
steak  is  cooked  to  order. 


We  once  asked  some  of  our  flight  guests 
what  they  liked  most  about  flying  with  us. 

Surprisingly,  it  wasn't  any  of  the 
comforts  or  delicacies  above. 

In  fact,  it  wasn't  what  we  did  so  much 
as  how  we  did  it. 

They  spoke  of  being  pampered.  Of  the 
way  our  hostesses  in  kimono  smile. 

Small  things,  of  course.  But  in  a  world 
that  worships  the  mammoth,  the  small 
has  a  way  of  making  up  in  gleam  what 
it  lacks  in  size. 

At  JAL,  we  glory  in  the  small 


things  of  life.  From  our  first  hello  to  our 
last  sayonara,  we  take  the  small  atten- 
tions and  courtesies  so  much  for  granted, 
rhey  are  our  way  of  life. 

It's  a  way  of  life  practiced  by  us  and  our 
ancestors  of  generations  beyond  number. 

In  that  sense,  you  could 
say  we've  been  practicing 
how  to  fly  for  a  thousand 
years  and  more. 


UAPAN  AIR  LINES 


Japan  Air  Lines 
P.O.  Box  888 

Burlingame,  California  94010  HA0374 

I'd  like  to  fly  Japanese  style.  Please  send  me 
your  free  booklet  with  all  the  details. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


My  travel  agent  is. 


-State, 


-Zip- 


Please  have  a  travel 
consultant  call  me  at_ 
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WRAPAROUND 


"Knowledge  Is  Power" 
— The  Universal  Self-Instructor,  1883 


LINE5  TO  POWER: 
Where  They  Are  and  What  to  Do  with  Them 


Bower  has  been  getting  a  con- 
sistently bad  press  in  recent 
years.  We  regularly  see  or  hear 
about  exercises  of  power  that 
are  dreadfully  callous,  arrogant, 
Stupid,  or  destructive.  We  have 
grown  distrustful.  Where  once 
we  were  inclined  to  respect  pow- 
er for  its  own  sake,  we  are  now 
quick  to  question  its  legitimacy. 
Even  in  its  established  and  famil- 
iar forms,  power  today  is  more 
likely  to  excite  our  cynicism  or 
stubbornness  than  our  envy  or 
admiration. 

At  their  worst,  the  abuses  of 
power  have  been  so  flagrant 
and  so  frequent  that  we  are  led 
to  assume  that  it  is  impossible 
|for  a  person  of  sensitivity  and 
onscience  to  occupy  a  position 
Df  power.  The  disenchantment 
reaches  a  point  where  any  ex- 
rcise  of  power  is  judged  to 
contribute  more  to  the  problem 
than  to  the  solution.  The  result 
is  a  steady  stream  of  people  who 
fiave  sworn  off  power  and  re- 
treated to  the  woods  to  find  as 
private  an  existence  as  possible. 

Of  course,  the  problems  of 
power  aren't  so  easily  escaped. 


Because  it  is  an  element  of  rela- 
tionships between  people,  power 
is  an  issue  that  comes  up  be- 
tween friends,  between  husbands 
and  wives,  between  parents  and 
children.  In  such  personal  con- 
texts, however,  the  principles  by 
which  power  ideally  operates 
are  somehow  clearer.  One  be- 
gins to  understand  power  by 
realizing  it  is  not  a  function  of 
position  or  money  or  system  or 
institution  or  office.  Its  actual 
source  is  other  people.  True 
power  is  what  people  grant  to 
one  another  in  networks  of 
mutual  accountability. 

Today  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  number  of  people  who 


are  working  outward  from  such 
personal  realizations  about  pow- 
er. They  are  identifiable  be- 
cause of  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  human  proportion  about 
the  power  in  their  lives.  They 
prefer  the  kind  of  power  that 
operates  at  arm's  reach,  not  the 
kind  that  seeks  the  leverage  of 
impersonal  distance.  They  con- 
sider fragmented,  decentralized 
power  more  trustworthy  than 
concentrated  power.  They  be- 
lieve that  power  is  most  fluid, 
most  responsive,  and  most  ef- 
fective when  it  is  the  least  self- 
conscious.  In  short,  they  seek 
and  support  power  that  works 
from  the  bottom  up  instead  of 


BRAND  NEW 

Next  month,  WRAPAROUND  has  something  special.  Stewart 
Brand,  the  founder  of  The  Whole  Earth  Catalog,  will  be  using 
these  pages  to  assemble  for  Harper's  readers  a  collection  of  ideas 
and  tools  for  surviving  in  the  Seventies.  This  guest  issue  of  WRAP- 
AROUND will  serve  as  a  kind  of  launching  ceremony  for  two 
projects  that  Brand  is  beginning — one,  a  Whole  Earth  Epilog  that 
will  be  a  companion  volume  to  The  Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog; 
the  other,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  matters  of  learning  to 
live  with  scarcity.  We  think  you'll  find  it  a  surprising  issue. 


from  the  top  down.  It  is  a  strat- 
egy designed  to  reduce  the  mon- 
strous proportion  of  so  many  of 
the  powers  that  move  through 
modern  life. 

This  month's  issue  of  WRAP- 
AROUND contains  some  cau- 
tionary words  about  power  as 
well  as  some  examples  of  pow- 
ers that  contribute  more  plea- 
sure than  pain  to  the  world.  Our 
assumption  is  that  the  power 
rippling  outward  from  con- 
cerned and  active  individuals  is 
the  power  to  watch  and  encour- 
age. We  admit  the  view  is  im- 
pressionistic and  we  invite  our 
readers  to  submit  further  ev- 
idence for  or  against  the  case. 
We  hope  you  will  look  into  your 
life,  your  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, books,  television  pro- 
grams, movies,  and  plays  to 
select  examples  that  show  how 
individuals  exercise  power.  Send 
us  case  histories,  reflections, 
clippings,  and  copies  of  relevant 
information.  If  you  act  with  dis- 
patch, we  can  use  your  findings 
to  create  another  display  of 
power  during  the  summer. 

— Tony  Jones 
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REPORTS 


The  Frog  Prince:  The  power  of  love. 


THE  OUTER  WORLD 

It  was  only  after  the  heyoka 
ceremony,  in  which  I  performed 
my  dog  vision,  that  1  had  the 
power  to  practice  as  a  medicine 
man,  curing  sick  people;  and 
many  I  cured  with  the  powei 
that  came  through  me.  Of  course 
it  was  not  I  who  cured.  It  was 
the  power  from  the  outer  world, 
and  the  visions  and  ceremonies 
had  only  made  me  like  a  hole 
through  which  the  power  could 
come  to  the  two-lcggeds.  If  I 
thought  that  I  was-  doing  it  my- 
self, the  hole  would  close  up 
and  no  power  could  come 
through.  Then  everything  I 
could  do  would  be  foolish. 

—Black  Elk 
Black  Elk  Speaks 
John  G.  Neihardi,  1932 


Sleeping  Beauty: 

The  power  of  tenacity. 


Fetching  and  Carrying 

For  the  past  several  years  I 
have  been  given  to  wondering 
why  I  become  so  depressed  in 
the  company  of  the  rich.  The 
feeling  strikes  me  as  perverse 
and  un-American.  I  go  to  the 
movies  and  read  the  advertise- 
ments, and  I  tell  myself  that  I 
should  be  inspired  to  a  feeling 
of  awe.  And  yet,  whenever  I 
find  myself  in  the  greenhouse 
atmosphere  of  wealth,  my  mind 
begins  to  sag  with  the  heaviness 
of  sleep. 

It  isn't  a  matter  of  place.  The 
arrangement  of  horses  and 
lawns,  or  the  Impressionist  view 
of  the  summer  sea,  doesn't  nec- 
essarily preclude  the  hope  of 
consciousness.  Neither  is  it  a 
lack  of  cunning  or  connections. 
Somebody  always  knows  some- 
body who  owns  something, 
whether  a  corporation,  a  foot- 
ball team  or  an  island  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  somebody  else 
has  friends  in  Washington.  He 
might  not  know  what  to  say  to 
those  friends  if  and  when  he 
reaches  them  on  the  telephone, 
but  he  has  paid  $20,000  for  the 
privilege  of  leaving  his  name 
with  a  secretary,  and  he  deserves 
to  take  pride  in  his  knowledge 
of  affairs.  The  ignorance  of  the 
rich  follows  from  their  single- 
minded  squinting  at  their  own 
interests.  If  they  are  well-in- 
formed, by  assistants  bearing 
portfolios  and  statistical  esti- 
mates, they  seldom  know  how 
to  translate  the  numbers  into 
political  or  social  reality,  (cf. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  at  Attica). 

If  it  isn't  a  matter  of  place  or 
information,  then  why  do  I  doze 
off  in  the  midst  of  the  chair- 
man's recollection  of  the  NATO 
alliance?  Probably  because  the 
rich,  like  most  literary  critics, 
confuse  the  lesser  forms  of  pow- 
er, those  deriving  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  with  the 
greater  forms  of  power  that  de- 
rive from  the  wellsprings  of  the 
human  imagination  and  the 
force  of  a  moral  intelligence. 
This  confusion  accounts  for  the 
public  unhappiness,  always  wide- 
spread, and  for  phenomena  as 
diverse  as  a  city  slum,  the  Nixon 
Administration,  and  network 
television.  It  also  accounts  for 
the  dullness  of  people  who  think 
only  in  terms  of  commodities. 
They  have  talent,,  but  it  is  the 
talent  of  children  adept  at 
hoarding  bubble-gum  wrappers. 

Consider  the  testimony  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  In  the 


latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  the  heyday  of 
American  capitalism,  Adams 
spent  twenty-five  years  in  the 
railroad  business,  finding  and 
losing  fortunes.  He  had  known 
the  great  men  of  the  period 
(Gould,  Morgan,  Hill),  and  he 
regretted  having  made  their  ac- 
quaintance. "Not  one  that  I  have 
ever  known  would  I  care  to 
meet  again,  whether  in  this 
world  or  the  next;  nor  is  one 
associated  in  my  mind  with  hu- 
mor, thought,  or  refinement." 
Adams  could  as  easily  have 
been  describing  the  present  gen- 
eration of  admired  overlords 
(the  Rockefeller  brothers,  Ar- 
mand  Hammer,  Harold  Geneen, 
the  Watsons  of  IBM).  The 
names  change,  and  so  does  the 
line  of  goods,  but  the  vacuity 
remains. 

The  subsidiary  power  of  mon- 
ey becomes  clear  in  the  per- 
spective of  time.  Who  can  re- 
member last  year's  tycoon?  Who 
can  name  the  ten  most  power- 
ful men  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
in  1845?  When  I  read  the  lists 
of  names  in  the  pages  of  New 
York  and  Fortune  magazines 
("The  Power  Brokers";  "The 
Men  Who  Really  Count";"Five 
at  the  Top"),  I  think  of  the 
patrons  and  donors  disguised  as 
magi  who  stand  around  in  the 
foreground  of  Renaissance  re- 
ligious painting.  They  peer  at 
the  Madonna  with  the  same  anx- 
ious obscurity  of  Robert  Scull 
staring  into  the  camera  of  a 
photographer  from  Women's 
Wear  Daily.  They  have  paid  for 
the  space,  and  they  hope  to  be 
introduced  to  the  best  people  in 
heaven. 

Over  the  course  of  time  it  has 
been  the  power  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  imagination  that  has 
shaped  the  clay  of  civilization. 
The  greatness  of  man  expresses 
itself  in  the  force  of  mind — in 
Bach's  music  or  Shakespeare's 
plays,  in  the  art  of  da  Vinci  or 
Newton's  physics,  in  Lincoln's 
courage  or  the  theory  of  Marx. 
The  rest  is  fetching  and  carry- 
ing. Money  follows  with  the 
baggage,  traveling  among  camp 
followers  and  putting  up  the 
tents;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  the  journey.  It 
can  maintain  the  status  quo, 
whether  of  tyranny  or  democra- 
cy; it  can  build  markets  or  tem- 
ples, employ  400,000  automo- 
bile workers  or  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, buy  Panama  or  Aristotle 
Contemplating  the  Bust  of  Ho- 
mer. It  is  a  power  worth  hav- 


ing, but  without  the  greater  pow- 
er of  thought  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  the  temporary 
dominion  of  a  bully.  When  they 
are  not  breaking  up  the  furni- 
ture or  tearing  the  wings  off 
flies,  bullies  tend  to  be  dull 
companions. 

— Lewis  H.  I  a phain 
l  ewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  managing  ed- 
itor of  Harper's. 

Who's  in  Charge? 

I  have  in  India  a  teacher.  He 
is  what's  known  as  a  jungle 
sadhu,  that  is,  he  has  lived 
many  years  in  the  jungle.  He's 
a  very  simple  man,  and  he 
moves  around  from  village  to 
village.  He  has  a  loincloth  and 
a  blanket,  and  many  devotees 
of  different  cities  build  temples 
in  hopes  that  he  will  come  and 
stay  there;  but  he  comes  and  he 
drops  by  and  then  he  disappears 
again.  Or  he  goes  off  in  the 
night  somewhere.  So  it's  very; 
hard  to  find  him. 

When  I  visited  India  this  last 
time,  I  went  to  his  usual  haunts 
and  he  wasn't  there.  So  I  went 
to  a  place  called  Buddh  Gaya, 
where  Buddha  received  enlight- 
enment. I  went  into  a  Burmese 
ashram  where  the  disciples  were 
training  in  Southern  Buddhist 
meditation.  I  pursued  this  med- 
itation with  a  number  of  other 
Westerners,  about  one  hundred 
other  Westerners,  for  about  two 
months.  It  could  have  gone  on 
and  on,  a  continuous  thing,  but 
at  the  end  of  two  months  I  felt 
that  I  had  gotten  what  I  could 
get  at  that  time  from  that  par- 
ticular technique.  I  had  been  in- 
vited informally  by  a  very  em- 
inent swami  to  come  to  Delhi 
for  a  holy  festival.  Delhi  is 
about  three  hundred  miles  away. 
So,  sort  of  at  the  last  minute,  a 
few  days  earlier,  I  decided  I 
would  go. 

When  a  number  of  these  peo- 
ple heard  that  I  was  going  and 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
this  festival  in  Delhi,  they  de- 
cided, many  of  them,  that  they 
would  like  to  go.  So  it  turned 
out  that  there  were  maybe  about 
thirty-four  of  us  who  wanted  to 
go  to  Delhi.  It  also  happened 
that  one  of  the  girls  had  come 
from  London  to  India  aboardj 
one  of  these  tour  buses  that  you 
pay  so  many  pounds  and  you 
go  to  Delhi  by  bus,  or  Afganis- 
tan  or  so.  The  bus  driver  was 
hanging  around  in  India  wait- 
ing for  a  return  tour  to  take 
back  to  England,  and  he  sort  of 


vas  a  little  soft  on  this  girl,  and 
le  thought  it  would  be  kind  of 
lice  to  hang  out  with  us.  And 
ie  had  this  huge  bus.  So  about 
wo  days  before,  she  received  a 
2tter  asking  could  he  come  and 
>e  with  us.  He  was  in  a  nearby 
ity,  and  we  sent  him  a  telegram 
aying,  "If  you  want  to  meet  us, 
/e  will  all  go  with  you  to  Del- 
i,"  and  suddenly  thirty-four  of 
Is  just  get  on  his  bus  and  go  to 
)elhi.  And  the  route  goes 
irough  a  city  called  Allahabad. 

Now  Allahabad  has  a  very 
pecial  significance  in  the  spir- 
ual  world  of  India,  because  it 
,  where  certain  very  holy  riv- 
rs  meet,  and  it's  the  scene  of 
/hat  is  called  the  Kumbha  Mela, 
/hich  is  the  gathering  of  holy 
eings  from  around  India.  They 
ome  to  the  confluence  of  these 
vers  at  a  certain  time  in  re- 
ition  to  the  moon  and  so  on 
t  a  certain  time  each  year, 
very  twelve  years  is  a  major 
:stival,  and  each  year  there  is 
small  one.  We  were  going 
irough  there  about  a  week  af- 
i  it  was  over,  I  guess.  One  of 
•e  boys,  Danny  Goleman,  who 
also  a  psychologist,  had  pre- 
iously  left  the  meditation  course 
nd  gone  to  see  the  Kumbha 
tela  when  it  was  held,  and  he 
ad  come  back  and  told  us  how 
;autiful  it  was.  As  we  were 
;ading  toward  Delhi — it  was 
)w  late  in  the  afternoon — he 
lid,  "I'd  love  to  have  you  all 
e  where  the  Mela  was  held." 
was  sort  of  in  command,  and 
said,  "Well,  it's  kind  of  late 
the  day,  and  really  we  have  a 
lall  child  here,  and  we're  all 
little  tired,  and  we  have  a  long 
p.  Why  don't  we  pass  it  up 
ds  time?  After  all,  the  Mela 
all  over.  We're  just  going  to 
s  an  empty  place,  you  know." 
nd  Danny  said,  "Yes,  but  the 
orations  will  be  very  beauti- 
!."  Well,  you  know  vibrations 
e  very  ephemeral,  and  you 
ay  get  them  and  you  may  not. 
«  just  an  empty  fairground 
)m  one  way  of  looking — de- 
nding  on  how  tired  you  are. 
,  I  said  no,  I  didn't  think  we 
mid  do  that.  He  said  okay. 
;  went  back  and  sat  down.  I 
is  sitting  up  with  the  bus  driv- 
And  I  thought,  "Well,  you 
ow,  I'm  being  pretty  square 
out  all  this.  After  all,  you've 
t  got  to  drive  off  the  road 
A  it's  maybe  fifteen  minutes 
get  to  this  fairground  and 
s  place,  and  we  could  go  and 
j  could  spend  maybe  fifteen, 
snty  minutes  and  watch  the 


"You  can't  underestimate  the 
power  of  fear."  — Tricia  Nixon 


sunset  and  then  go  on.  That 
would  be  nice."  And  I  reflected 
about  the  pros  and  cons  and 
whether  we  would  get  to  a 
hotel  in  time  for  the  night,  and 
when  the  food  would  be  avail- 
able, and  I  was  thinking  all 
these  thoughts.  Finally  I  said, 
"All  right,  we'll  go,"  and  1  said 
to  the  driver,  "Right  up  here  is 
the  junction,  and  you  turn  right 
here."  It  was  a  bumpy  road,  and 
I  thought,  "Gee,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  made  the  right  de- 
cision, but .  . ."  We  come  down 
this  long  hill  to  this  huge  ground, 
which  is  now  empty.  It's  like  a 
carnival  ground  after  the  carni- 
val has  left.  So  there  are  sort 
of  papers  blowing  in  the  wind. 
It  was  very  deserted,  and  there 
were  the  rivers  in  the  distance. 
And  Danny  said,  "You  know 
those  little  medallions  I  bought 
at  the  Mela.  I  bought  them 
from  a  stand  right  over  there, 
so  why  don't  we  just  park  right 
over  there?  That's  a  nice  place, 
and  we'll  just  sit  there  for  a  few 
minutes."  So  we  pulled  the  bus 
over  to  park,  and  just  as  we're 
parking  one  of  the  boys  looks 
and  he  yells.  "There's  Maharaj- 
ji!"  which  is  the  name  of  my 
guru,  or  teacher. 

Maharaj-ji  walks  by  the  bus, 
and  he  has  with  him  another 
man,  and  he  stops  at  the  end  of 
the  bus — there  are  no  other 
human  beings  around,  by  the 
way — and  he  says,  "Well,  they've 
come,"  to  the  other  man.  We 
get  out  and  we  rush  to  him  and 
we  fall  at  his  feet,  and  he  says, 
"Come,  follow  me."  We  follow 
in  the  bus  behind  this  rickshaw 
and  we  go  to  this  house.  It's 
around  5:30  or  6:00  at  night, 
and  we  walk  into  the  house 
where  food  has  been  prepared 
since  morning  for  thirty-four 
people,  and  where  lodgings  have 
been  arranged  for  thirty-four 
people  for  the  night.  Now,  all 
I  ask  you  at  the  beginning,  at 
the  outset,  is,  Who  was  it  that 
thought  he  was  sitting  in  the  bus 
deciding  whether  he  would  go 
to  those  grounds  or  not?  This 
is  the  predicament  I'm  faced 
with,  being  around  this  man. 
Who  do  I  think  I  am?  What  do 
I  really  think  the  game  is? 

— Ram  Dass 

Ram  Dass,  born  Richard  Alpert,  for- 
merly taught  psychology  at  Harvard. 
This  is  an  excerpt  from  his  hook 
The  Only  Dance  There  Is,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  spring  by  Doubleday. 
Copyright  ©  1973  by  Transpersonal 
Institute. 


WHH  MM  mm 


Chicken  Little:  The  power  of  rumor. 


NEW  CHOICES 


"Power"  is  derived  from  an  Old  French  word  meaning,  "to  be 
able."  When  we  return  to  this  definition,  the  real  question  becomes, 
"What  do  you  want  to  be  able  to  do  or  be,  to  feel  or  enjoy?"  The 
past  has  taught  us  well:  Playing  power  games  and  losing  is  a  waste 
of  time.  Playing  power  games  and  getting  exactly  what  you  want 
is  the  ultimate  despair.  The  future  offers  other  choices:  a  chance 
to  lead  by  example  rather  than  by  dominance,  to  share  rather  than 
hoard,  to  flow  with  the  present  rather  than  scheme  for  the  future. 
The  earth  is  small  and  round  and  lovely  when  viewed  from  space, 
a  perspective  that  makes  attempts  at  rugged  individualism,  hot 
competition  and  dominance  seem  merely  absurd. 

— George  B.  Leonard 
"The  Future  of  Power,"  Look,  January  13,  1970 


Medieval  Space  Program  Disclosed 

Like  all  great  churches,  that  are  not  mere  storehouses  of  theol- 
ogy, Chartres  expressed,  besides  whatever  else  it  meant,  an  emo- 
tion, the  deepest  man  ever  felt— the  struggle  of  his  own  littleness 
to  grasp  the  infinite.  You  may,  if  you  like,  figure  in  it  a  mathematic 
formula  of  infinity — the  broken  arch,  our  finite  idea  of  space;  the 
spire,  pointing,  with  its  converging  lines,  to  unity  beyond  space; 
the  sleepless,  restless  thrust  of  the  vaults,  telling  the  unsatisfied, 
incomplete,  overstrained  effort  of  man  to  rival  the  energy,  intel- 
ligence, and  purpose  of  God.  — Henry  Adams 
Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres,  1904 


□ 


Salvaging  a  City 

One  rainy  morning  in  1955, 
Harry  Van  Sinderen  left  his 
home  in  Washington,  Connect- 
icut, to  drive  to  his  office  in 
New  York,  about  a  hundred 
miles  away.  The  rain  turned  into 
a  downpour — the  heaviest  he 
could  remember.  Switching  on 
the  car  radio,  he  learned  that  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical 
storm  that  had  swung  inland 
from  the  coast,  and  that  streams 
were  flooding  all  through  north- 
ern Connecticut.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  got  worse  news:  a  dam 
on  the  Shepaug  River  above 
Washington  had  broken,  and  the 
resulting  flood  had  wiped  out 
the  center  of  the  town,  with 
considerable  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

Harry  drove  on  to  New  York, 
walked  into  his  office,  and  wrote 
out  his  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  export-im- 
port company  he  had  managed 
for  many  years.  He  then  drove 
back  to  Washington,  through 
the  still-pouring  rain,  and  ap- 
pointed himself  Chief  Rebuilder 
of  the  town.  He  was  sixty-six 
years  old  at  the  time. 

As  he  told  me  later,  he  con- 
sidered the  disaster — aside  from 
the  loss  of  life — the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  Washing- 
ton. The  flood  had  swept  away 
a  clutter  of  hideous  old  stores 
and  shanties  along  the  river 
bank — an  instant  clearance  for 
urban  renewal.  Harry  was  de- 
termined to  rebuild  the  village 
as  a  model  of  town  planning; 
and  before  the  month  was  out, 
he  had  persuaded  a  majority  of 
the  surviving  residents  to  let  him 
try.  To  this  undertaking  he  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  life,  until 
he  died  in  1968  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine. 

He  raised  money:  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  insurance 
companies,  from  fellow  towns- 
men, and  from  his  own  pocket. 
He  hired  town  planners  and  ar- 
chitects. He  persuaded  landown- 
ers to  donate  property  bordering 
the  stream  to  make  a  series  of 
parks  and  woodland  hiking 
trails.  He  coaxed  the  voters  into 
accepting  his  plan,  relocating 
most  of  the  business  district  on 
higher  ground,  and  designing  all 
the  new  stores  and  offices  ac- 
cording to  a  single,  harmonious 
architectural  scheme.  He  even 
planned  the  storefront  signs  to 
be  as  attractive  and  inconspicu- 


ous as  possible.  Whatever  the 
town  needed,  he  saw  to  it — a 
new  private  school,  tree  plant- 
ings, zoning  laws,  a  hotel  he 
started  himself. 

Today  Washington  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities 
in  New  England,  thanks  largely 
to  the  imagination  and  energy 
of  one  "retired  old  codger,"  as 
Harry  Van  Sinderen  often  called 
himself.  — John  Fischer 

John  Fischer  is  an  editor  oj  Harper's. 

Rescuing  a  River 

Fred  Danback,  fifty-one,  was 
born  and  raised  along  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  has  never  lived 
more  than  two  blocks  from  it. 

"I've  loved  that  river,"  he 
says,  "and  I  spent  my  child- 
hood out  in  boat**  with  the  shad 
fishermen.  1  used  to  crab  and 
fish  in  the  Hudson,  and  I  was 
out  on  the  river  all  the  time 
when  I  was  growing  up.*' 

On  December  14,  1950,  Fred 
Danback  started  a  new  job  as 
a  maintenance  man  in  the  mill 
at  the  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable 
Co.,  along  the  river  in  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  Like 
other  industries  along  other 
American  rivers,  Anaconda  used 
the  Hudson  as  its  sewer.  "I 
noticed  the  copper  pouring  into 
the  river  the  first  day  I  went  to 
work,"  Danback  says.  "It  started 
getting  to  me,  seeing  all  that  go 
into  the  river." 

So  Fred  Danback  took  on  the 
giant  Anaconda  in  an  eighteen- 
year  struggle. 

"There  was  one  fight  after 
another,"  he  recalls.  "The 
amount  of  copper  going  in  was 
tremendous,  and  copper  kills 
marine  life.  I  started  calling 
state  and  federal  authorities 
about  Anaconda.  But  I  got  the 
runaround.  The  company  didn't 
like  me  calling  all  these  agen- 
cies down  on  them.  They  told 
me,  'You  work  for  us,  stop  com- 
plaining about  what  we  dump 
into  the  river.'  And  I  told  'em, 
That's  my  river  you're  throw- 
ing junk  into.  It's  gotta  stop.'" 

One  weekend  in  1965,  Fred 
Danback  found  a  copy  of  the 
1888  New  York  Harbor  Act,  a 
local  law  that  prohibits  dump- 
ing anything  into  the  harbor, 


"You  can  generally  get  success 
if  you  do  not  want  victory." 

— William  Ralph  Inge 
(1860-1954) 


the  rivers  or  their  tributaries,  or 
Long  Island  Sound.  "It  was  per- 
fect— so  well  written  I  couldn't 
believe  it." 

While  Danback  collected  ev- 
idence against  Anaconda,  a 
group  of  conservationists,  wor- 
ried about  massive  pollution  of 
the  Hudson  River,  banded  to- 
gether and  formed  the  Hudson 
River  Fishermen's  Association 
(HRFA).  Fred  Danback  joined 
in  1966,  and  told  them  about 
the  1888  act.  Soon,  HRFA 
members  dusted  off  another  old 
law,  which  became  a  national 
weapon  for  environmental  clean- 
up: the  1899  Refuse  Act. 

The  1899  Refuse  Act,  sim- 
ply and  clearly  written,  makes 
it  a  crime  for  anyone — individ- 
ual, corporation,  municipality, 
or  group — to  discharge  refuse  of 
any  kind,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, into  any  navigable  water 
or  its  tributary  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Some  forty  thou- 
sand U.S.  industries  dump  their 
wastes  directly  into  our  nation's 
waterways.  Less  than  one  per- 
cent ever  bothered  to  apply  for 
a  Corps  permit.  Under  the  1899 
act,  pollutors  may  be  fined  $500 
to  $2,500  per  violation,  with 
possible  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  or  more 
than  one  year.  And  the  law 
offers  an  exciting  fringe  bene- 
fit: one-half  the  fine  imposed 
may  be  awarded  to  the  citizen 
who  informs  the  Corps  or  the 
U.S.  Attorney  about  a  violation 
and  gives  sufficient  information 
that  leads  to  conviction. 

In  1969,  HRFA  won  the  first 
case  in  history  along  the  Hud- 
son: against  Penn  Central  for 
dumping  oil.  HRFA  collected 
half  the  fine:  $2,000.  In  1971, 
with  Fred  Danback's  help, 
HRFA  caught  the  Ciba-Geigy 
Corporation  dumping  along  the 
Saw  Mill  River,  a  Hudson  trib- 
utary, and  won  its  second  case. 
Reward:  $1,000. 

Anaconda  was  next.  Danback 
quit  his  job,  took  his  evidence, 
and  went  hollering.  "You  know 
something?"  he  says  angrily. 
"There  are  federal  and  state 
people  paid — and  pretty  well — 
to  clean  up  this  river,  and 
they're  not  doing  it!"  HRFA 
and  Danback  presented  evidence 
of  Anaconda's  pollution  to  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com- 


mission, and  four  different  U.I 
Attorneys.  No  one  helped.  Thd 
pointed  out  specific  sources  ai! 
discharges  at  Anaconda,  nami 
cover-up  methods  at  the  plar 
diagrammed  the  physical  layou 
and  the  locations  of  effluel 
pipes.  They  hauled  reluctant  ij 
spectors  out  to  see  actual  dn 
charges.  When  the  New  Yoj 
State  Department  of  Enviro 
mental  Conservation  declare] 
that  Anaconda  had  solved  (] 
effluent  problem,  HRFA  an 
Fred  Danback  argued  succesji 
fully  that  they  had  not. 

Finally,  after  eleven  montl? 
of  yelling,  HRFA  got  AnaconcJ 
indicted  on  100  counts  for  pc 
luting  the  Hudson  River. 

On  November  12,  1971,  AnU 
conda  was  fined  $200,000  M 
dumping  copper  into  the  Hu< 
son — the  largest  fine  ever  iru 
posed  in  a  pollution  case. 

On  May  22,  1972,  half  tfi 
fine — or  $100,000 — was  appoj! 
tioned  by  a  court  among  tl 
four  government  agencies  wh! 
had  finally  helped  out  with  tl 
suit,  and  HRFA.  The  $20,00 
that  went  to  HRFA  was  tf; 
largest  reward  ever  made  to  cit 
zen  informers  under  the  189 
Refuse  Act.  And.  appropriately 
Fred  Danback  got  half  S 
prize:  $10,000. 

— Jack  Shepher. 

Jack  Shepherd,  now  a  free-lance  wri\ 
er,  was  assistant  managing  editor 
Look'  magazine. 


Hansel  and  Grctcl:  The  power  of  it 
small  and  good  over  the  big  an 
wicked. 


Taming 
i  Toymaker 

I  am  the  mother  of  three  boys 
;the  youngest  is  thirteen),  so  I 
lave  had  many  opportunities  to 
>bserve  the  role  of  a  toy  in  a 
:hild's  life.  My  continuing  in- 
erest  in  playthings  led  ultimate- 
y  to  a  confrontation  with  a  bil- 
ion-dollar  corporate  giant — the 
National  Biscuit  Company. 

For  several  years  I  have  been 
ictive  in  a  group  called  Parents 
or  Responsibility  in  the  Toy 
ndustry,  which  has  been  urging 
oymakers  to  stop  making  toys 
hat  perpetuate  the  violence  in 
mr  society.  In  1971  a  dreadful 
xample  appeared.  Manufac- 
ured  by  Aurora  Products  Cor- 
•oration,  a  subsidiary  of  Nabis- 
10,  it  was  a  series  of  eight  tor- 
ure  kits  for  boys,  called  Monster 
•cenes.  A  typical  one  consisted 
f  a  guillotine  with  a  platform 
'n  which  one  strapped  a  semi- 
ude  "girl  victim"  with  a  razor- 
harp  pendulum  at  her  throat. 

When  I  first  saw  these  kits  in 
oy  departments  I  phoned  the 
Jabisco  public  relations  depart- 
ment to  object,  and  was  told 
lat  they  did  not  interfere  with 
le  operations  of  a  subsidiary, 
hen  I  spoke  to  Aurora's  vice- 
resident  of  marketing.  He  said 
lese  kits  didn't  mean  the  same 
ling  to  children  as  they  did  to 
dults  and,  what's  more,  they 
'ere  so  successful  that  Aurora 


intended  to  expand  the  line. 
They  had  already  sold  800,000. 
(It  is  important  to  note  here 
that  one-third  of  all  toys  pur- 
chased are  bought  by  children 
themselves.  In  the  category  of 
kits  it  is  a  much  larger  per- 
centage. I  mention  this  because 
the  toy  makers  say  it  is  the  par- 
ents' option  to  choose  toys  for 
their  children,  but  we  know  that 
simply  is  not  so.) 

Together  with  members  of 
the  National  Organization  for 
Women  (which  felt  that  the 
kits  encouraged  blatant  sadism 
and  the  idea  that  manhood  is 
achieved  through  power  over  a 
"girl  victim"),  we  decided  to 
picket  Nabisco.  My  son  Tom 
assembled  some  of  the  kits  for 
us  to  show  the  press.  We  made 
posters  which  read  "Sadistic 
Toys  Make  Violent  Boys,"  "Sick 
Toys  for  Children  Make  a  Sick 
Society,"  "A  Toy  Should  Be  A 
Joy,"  and  "Juvenile  Crime  Up 
167%  in  Year."  I  sewed  a  hang- 
man's hood  for  one  woman  to 
wear,  and  we  made  a  mock  gal- 
lows to  attract  attention.  We 
also  printed  a  flyer  in  which 
we  reproduced  Aurora's  own 
advertisement  for  the  kits,  which 
had  been  appearing  in  comic 
books.  It  showed  a  boy  joyfully 
hovering  over  a  torture  scene. 

If  there  is  validity  in  a  cause, 
even  a  few  people  working  for 
it  can  get  results.  That  is  my 
cheerful  conclusion  after  help- 


ing to  organize  that  protest. 
Only  about  twenty-five  women 
turned  out  on  that  cold,  rainy 
November  day.  Still,  our  objec- 
tions were  communicated  more 
successfully  than  we'd  hoped. 

Arriving  in  front  of  Nabisco's 
executive  offices,  we  were  met 
by  three  TV  camera  crews,  re- 
porters from  radio  stations,  the 
New  York  Times,  Business 
Week,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  toy  business  magazines. 
Later  our  protest  was  mentioned 
in  Time  magazine  and  The  New 
Yorker  and  on  the  Times'  edito- 
rial page.  A  cartoon  in  the  New 
York  Post  caricatured  the  toys, 
and  media  as  diverse  as  Forbes 
magazine  and  French  television 
picked  up  the  event.  When  we 
were  interviewed  at  the  NOW 
office  by  the  French  TV  crew, 
their  commentator  said,  "The 
French  may  have  invented  the 
guillotine  but  it  took  the  Amer- 
icans to  make  a  toy  of  it." 

Our  sidewalk  demonstration 
got  a  quick  response  from  Na- 
bisco. We  were  invited  with  our 
soggy  signs  to  go  up  to  their 
conference  room  to  meet  with 
two  executives.  They  were  em- 
barrassed and  agreed  to  reex- 
amine the  kits.  They  did,  in  fact, 
announce  nine  days  later  that 
the  kits  would  be  discontinued, 
but  "not  because  of  the  pickets," 
W.  Glenn  Craig,  director  of 
publicity,  told  the  New  York 
Times.  "We've  been  looking  into 


this  all  along,"  Craig  claimed. 

These  toys  had  been  on  the 
market  for  at  least  six  months 
and  had  not  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged until  we  saw  them  and 
acted.  In  retrospect,  I  think  we 
were  too  timid.  We  should  have 
insisted  that  Nabisco  not  only 
discontinue  the  kits  but  also  re- 
move them  from  store  shelves 
just  as  they  would  have  poi- 
sonous cookies. 

When  staff  members  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Interest  Research 
Groups  investigating  unsafe  toys 
heard  of  our  success  with  Au- 
rora, they  suggested  a  coalition 
of  all  consumer  groups  con- 
cerned with  toys.  In  February 
1973,  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  Action  for  Chil- 
dren's Television,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Parents  for  Respon- 
sibility in  the  Toy  Industry,  and 
several  public-interest  research 
groups  formed  PACT  (Public 
Action  Coalition  on  Toys). 

We  in  Parents  for  Responsi- 
bility in  the  Toy  Industry  are 
now  engaged  in  a  new  cam- 
paign: to  convince  Quaker  Oats 
to  discontinue  the  twenty-eight 
different  models  of  guns  for 
children  manufactured  by  Marx, 
a  toy  company  Quaker  now 
owns.  Anyone  who'd  like  to  help 
is  more  than  welcome. 

— Victoria  Hughes  Reiss 

Victoria  Reiss's  home  base  is  New 
York  City. 


tailing  Clean 

Address  a  letter  to  "Old  Push 
room,"  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
ad  it  will  be  delivered  without 
ssitation  to  O.  P.  Schnabel 
rhymes  with  able),  the  city's 
unous  cleanup  crusader. 

After  seeing  the  neatness  of 
wiss  cities  on  a  European  tour 
i  1948,  Schnabel  was  depressed 
/  his  tawdry  hometown.  Since 
i  promptly  started  a  campaign 
'  spruce  it  up,  San  Antonio 
as  gotten  more  than  a  score 
;  awards,  and  O.  P.  himself  has 

any  times  received  national 
:cognition,  including  official 
>mmendation  by  the  President. 

is  Beautify  San  Antonio  Asso- 
ation  has  served  as  the  model 
•r  similar  groups  throughout 
ft  country. 

j  Schnabel  in  no  way  fits  the 
Iwwentional  image  of  such  an 
avironmentalist.  He  is  not  a 
>ng-haired  member  of  the  Sier- 
i  Club  with  a  master's  degree 
.  biology.  Instead,  he  wears  his 


hair  short;  is  a  self-made  man 
without  any  degrees;  and  has 
been  for  more  than  fifty  years  a 
Mason,  an  American  Legion- 
naire, and  a  successful  insurance 
executive.  Now  seventy-six,  he 
has  outlived  two  doctors  who 
told  him  to  slow  down. 

A  salesman  since  his  twenties, 
Schnabel  uses  techniques  learned 
in  years  of  selling  to  keep  en- 
vironmental concerns  before  the 
public.  High-school  boys  may 
be  enlisted  to  picket  a  business 
careless  about  litter.  Pretty  girls 
may  be  elected  antilitter  queens 
in  elaborate  contests. 

Capitalizing  on  the  nickname 
coined  by  the  public  to  fit  his 
initials,  O.  P.  gives  away  sym- 
bolic push  brooms  to  dignitaries. 
His  tie  clasp  is  a  miniature  gold 
push  broom.  Sometimes  refuse 
cans  are  unveiled  and  dedicated 
to  prominent  citizens  in  a  digni- 
fied ceremony,  with  O.  P.  stand- 
ing by,  push  broom  in  hand. 


Schnabel  once  went  parading 
through  the  streets  with  a  jack- 
ass that  bore  the  sign:  "I  will 
not  clean  up,  I  will  not  paint  up, 
I  will  not  fix  up,  you  know 
what  I  am."  Another  time  he 
dropped  a  bottle  containing  a 
$10  bill  on  a  busy  street  corner, 
then  stood  by  to  watch.  Before 
someone  picked  up  the  bottle, 
579  people  had  passed  it  by.  The 
newspapers  loved  the  story. 

Today  San  Antonio  is  one  of 
the  most  environmentally  con- 
scious cities  in  the  world.  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Flowers  parade 
each  year  there  are,  in  true 
Texas  fashion,  many  people 
riding  horses.  Last  of  all  comes 
a  busy  high-school  group  with 
shovels  and  brooms  following 
a  banner — "The  Superscoopers." 

The  half-million  spectators 
always  give  them  the  biggest 
hand.  — John  Robinson 

John  Robinson  is  the  author  of  High- 
ways and  Our  Environment. 


"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 

on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their 

life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in 
miseries." 

— William  Shakespeare 
Julius  Caesar,  c.  1600 


The  Emperor's  New  Clothes: 
The  power  of  flattery. 


The  Fisherman  and  his  Wife:  The  power  oj  wishes,  and  the 
consequences  ot  their  being  granted. 

EVERY  DAY  IN  EVERY  WAY 

I  tell  you  that  as  long  as  I  can  conceive  something  better  than 
myself  I  cannot  be  easy  unless  I  am  striving  to  bring  it  into  ex- 
istence or  clearing  the  way  for  it.  That  is  the  law  of  my  life.  That 
is  the  working  within  me  of  Life's  incessant  aspiration  to  higher 
organization,  wider,  deeper,  intenser  self-consciousness,  and  clearer 
self-understanding.  It  was  the  supremacy  of  this  purpose  that  re- 
duced love  for  me  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  moment,  art  for  me 
to  the  mere  schooling  of  my  faculties,  religion  for  me  to  a  mere 
excuse  for  laziness,  since  it  had  set  up  a  God  who  looked  at  the 
world  and  saw  that  it  was  good,  against  the  instinct  in  me  that 
looked  through  my  eyes  at  the  world  and  saw  that  it  could  be 
improved.  — George  Bernard  Shaw 

Man  and  Superman,  1903 


"The  germinal  phase  is  the  crux.  As  long  as  things  are  in  their 
I),  innings  they  can  be  controlled,  but  once  they  have  grown  to 
the  !i  full  consequences  they  acquire  power  so  overwhelming  that 
man  stands  impotent  before  them." 

— Richard  Wilhelm,  introduction  to  the  /  Ching,  1923 


All  in  the  Mind 

A  new  force,  an  energy  connected  with  people,  an  energy  known 
or  unknown  that  can  be  directed  by  mind.  That's  why  excitement, 
why  interest  is  running  high  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  you  think  of 
[psychokinesis]  as  edging  matches  around  a  table,  or  even  sending 
water  pitchers  sailing  through  the  air,  you're  overlooking  the  So- 
viets' point.  They're  trying  to  find  the  general  laws  behind  the 
spectacular  but  essentially  unimportant  feat,  just  as  flying  a  kite 
to  catch  a  spark  of  lightning  is  important  only  because  it  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  fecund  laws  of  electricity. 

— Sheila  Ostrander  and  Lynn  Schroeder 
Psychic  Discoveries  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  1970 


Beyond 

Bureaucracies 

Electoral  representation  may 
be  the  backbone  of  democracy 
and  community,  but  people's  in- 
dependent action  is  their  heart. 
Citizen  participation  must  chal- 
lenge people  at  large,  not  just  a 
few  of  them.  It  must  be  basic 
to  community  design,  not  an  af- 
terthought or  a  fifth  wheel. 

How  public  resources  are 
made  available  is  crucial,  espe- 
cially among  people  in  poor 
communities.  We  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  social  ser- 
vices for  each  poor  family  in 
the  United  States  every  year 
(on  reservations,  often  as  much 
as  $8,000  per  poor  Indian  fam- 
ily), but  still  they  remain  poor. 
The  spending  is  not  money  in 
their  pockets,  however,  but  goes 
to  hire  more  and  more  "keep- 
ers." The  present  process  as- 
sumes the  agency  staff  hierarchy 
is  the  only  way  to  manage  the 
public  interest.  It  brings  ser- 
vices easing  the  pain  of  being 
poor;  it  does  little  to  develop 
self-confidence  and  the  drive  to 
escape  being  poor. 

Instead  of  just  buying  service 
delivery,  why  not  promote  the 
small  group  processes,  the  cap- 
illaries through  which  citizen 
participation  works  and  through 
which  individual  dignity  pulses 
with  power?  For  example,  in 
the  early  1960s,  a  dynamic  self- 
help  program  was  developed  in 
Indianapolis.  More  than  320 
black  families  volunteered  their 
labor  and  put  in  at  least  1,000 
man-hours  per  family,  each  do- 
ing a  task  contributing  to  the 
cooperative  construction  of  their 
own  new  homes.  The  contrib- 
uted labor  was  accepted  by  local 
banks  as  the  down  payment;  no 
cash  was  necessary,  a  vital  point 
in  the  black  community  with 
average  negotiable  net  worth  of 
less  than  $500  per  family. 

The  cooperative  construction 
meant  that  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, the  homes  had  values 
almost  twice  their  mortgages 
($16,000  to  $18,000  vs.  $8,000 
to  $9,000),  thus  almost  instant 
equity  of  $8,000  to  $9,000  for 
each  participating  family!  And 
the  monthly  mortgage  payments, 
around  $90,  were  the  same  as, 
or  lower  than,  slum  rents  had 
been  for  most  of  the  residents. 
Through  the  years,  the  commu- 
nity bond  formed  by  the  project 
has  grown  stronger,  and  home 
values  have  continued  to  rise. 

What  a  contrast  to  publicly 
subsidized    housing,    in  which 


those  who  gain  and  pocket  the 
value  increment  are  not  the  peo- 
ple— housing  which  is  almost  al 
ways  "turnkey,"  with  no  citizcr, 
participation;  high  in  unit-cost (s 
recent  project  near  Washingtoi 
averaged  $30,000  per  family) 
and  limited  in  scale  to  helping 
a  tiny,  tiny  fraction  of  the  poo, 
because  of  limited  availabilit; 
of  public  funding  and  subsidy. 

Communities  are  not  brick 
and-mortar  but  networks  amon; 
people.  When  it  was  built,  th 
Pruitt-Igoe  public-housing  com 
plex  in  St.  Louis  was  called 
national  "model."  It  was  receni 
ly  dynamited,  having  failed  t 
last  even  one  generation,  bi 
cause  it  was  only  bricks  an  ■ 
mortar,  devoid  of  pride  an 
community. 

As  a  nation,  we  seem  to  kno 
no  other  way  to  cope  with  mot  i 
em  technological  society  tha 
to  standardize  and  discipline  i 
with  mediocre  service-to-depe  j 
dency  systems  that,  paradoxica  l 
ly,  expand  and  deteriorate  i 
the  same  time.  A  democrai  | 
can  survive  imbalances  of  i  j 
come  and  wealth,  but  it  cann  >i 
survive  a  crushing  imbalance  I 
capacity  that  leaves  substant  J 
numbers  of  its  citizens  atomiz  I 
without  responsibility  to  one  3  I 
other,  and,  therefore,  powerle  | 
— Morgan  Dought  ii 

Morgan  Doughton  has  organi.  jj 
community  initiative  programs  "M 
tionwide  and  was  recently  associm 
director  of  OEO.  He  is  working  U 
a  book  entitled  The  Self-Energi  I 
Community.  | 

COME  FOLLOW 
FOLLOW  FOLLOW 

When  I  was  an  undergraduJ  jj 
I  found  myself  at  a  performai  ■ 
given  by  a  snake  doctor  »'B 
called  himself  an  avant-ga  | 
composer.  It  was  an  evening  q 
high  culture  and  assorted  noi'll 
which  bore  no  relationship  d 
anything  I  in  my  ignora  m 
would  have  thought  of  as  i  m 
sic.  Since  I  was  interested  in  * 
concept  of  dada,  I  decided 
contribute  to  the  "compositio 
by  clapping  at  odd  interval; 
if  the  "composer"  had  hi 
warm  spot  in  my  musical 
Rather  than  being  summa 
thrown  out,  I  was  joined 
several  people  in  the  audie 
Now  there's  power,  and  in 
purest  form:  there  was  no 
in  the  world  for  me  to  n 
any  money  from  it. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  1 
a  straight  face,  and  an  inte 
ing  evening  ensued.  At  fir 


rz 


led  what  looked  like  the 
inappropriate  interval-,  tor 
'clapping.  People  followed 
along.  I  hen  1  tried  dap- 
very  often,  say,  once  every 
:y  seconds  or  so.  Alter  the 
or  seventh  round,  the  au- 
cc  was  noticeably  dropping 
so  I  stopped  that  experi- 
I  I  had  to  maintain  my 
ibility,  at  least  for  a  while, 
the  dropping  off  had  given 
i  new  tack  to  play  with, 
discovered  that  it  is  possible 
ap  tentatively.  There  was  a 
luring  which  I  was  the  only 
clapping  which  lasted  a 
tard  amount  of  time — about 
seconds.  If  1  started  strong 
te  and  con  brio,  so  to 
; — and  then  diminuendo 
■itardando  immediately,  the 
»use  would  be  a  mere  spat- 
lust  to  see  if  I  had  worn 
my  credibility,  I  tried  the 
Ise.  The  result  was  heart- 
ning,  except  to  the  snake 
or.  One  con  man  recognizes 
aer.  He  had  caught  on  and 
livid. 

the  time  the  avant-garde 
oosition  finally  came  to  an 

both  audience  and  per- 
*r  felt  duped,  and  the  ap- 
te  was  perfunctory.  Except 
Die. — Russell  C.  Lawrence 


II  C.  Lawrence  is 
ivej  in  Nevada. 


a  surveyor 


Ms 


hen  you're  driving  hard  out 
ie  limit  and  the  true  love  of 
I  comes  over  you,  you  don't 
to  slow  up.  You  know  you 
t  to  maybe.   But  you're 
d  onto  something  so  big 
you  can't  let  go.  It's  always 
ame — the  faster  you  go  the 
/ou  care  about  being  able 
op.  Ever.  — Sam  Posey 
Racing  driver  ,  quoted  in 
Whole  Grains,  edited 
i      by  Art  Spiegelman  and 
Bob  Schneider,  1973 


«s  in  the  Woods 

I  ice  moving  to  an  island 
argely  lacks  tradesmen,  my 
my  children,  and  I  have, 
rce,  done  things  for  which 
iad  no  training.  Although 
sed  to  be  heavily  depen- 
on  other  people,  we  have 
our  house,  repaired  our 
or,  butchered  our  animals, 
•o  on.  I  note  that  in  all  of 
my  twelve-  and  fourteen- 


year-olds  arrive  at  solutions  just 
as  fast  as  or  faster  than  I  do.  I 
attribute  this  mastery  of  situa- 
tions to  two  factors: 

Logic.  There  is  in  machinery 
and  electricity  a  logic  of  opera- 
lion,  and  if  you  know  the  basic- 
components  you  can  logically 
analyze  any  problem.  For  our 
tractor's  gasoline  engine  to 
run,  three  things  are  required: 
air,  fuel,  and  a  spark.  I  have 
yet  to  see  an  occasion  when  a 
child  was  unable  to  track  down 
the  cause  of  no-go.  See  which 
of  the  three  elements  is  missing 
and  resupply.  Fool's  work,  real- 
ly, but  every  summer  marinas 
report  dozens  of  boat  owners 
asking  for  engine  repairs  when 
the  only  problem  is  an  empty 
fuel  tank. 

When  we  were  building  our 
house,  I  was  anxious  to  have 
the  floors  level.  The  children's 
solution  was  to  pour  a  bottle  of 
water  on  the  boards  and  see  if 
it  stayed  in  a  puddle  or  ran; 
then  correct  if  necessary.  I  saw 
the  plumb  line  discovered — in- 
vented— as  we  were  erecting  the 
walls.  "Tie  a  hammer  to  a  rope, 
Dad,  and  we  can  see  which  way 
it  swings  from  the  top."  Sim- 
plicity and  logic  at  work. 

Necessity.  When  you  have  to 
cope,  you  cope.  A  visiting  friend 
watched  with  increasing  appre- 
hension as  a  boy  moved  a  for- 
ty-foot log  rafter  up  an  incline 
into  place.  He  was  driving  the 
tractor  while  winding  in  on  its 
winch  cable,  which  was  attached 
to  a  block  and  tackle  that  was 
lifting  the  log.  Three  different 
motions  were  involved.  "Help 
him,"  my  friend  exhorted  me. 
But  it  is  his  feet  on  the  pedals, 
his  hands  on  the  controls;  he 
has  to  do  it.  And  he  does. 
Learning  through  necessity,  of 
course,  also  means  learning 
from  mistakes,  but  they  are  the 
best  teachers.  The  worse  the 
mistake,  the  more  permanent 
(usually)  the  lesson.  The  neces- 
sity of  redoing  a  sixteen-hour 
job  done  wrong  is  more  mem- 
orable than  repairing  a  ten- 
minute  boo-boo. 

A  hundred  years  ago  none  of 
this  would  have  seemed  unusual; 
it  would  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  a  family  was  -.elf- 
sufficient.  Self-sufficiency  is  a 
nice  possession,  and  one  I  have 
found  not  difficult  to  acquire, 
even  today. 

— David  Outerbridge 

Da\ id  Outerbridge  is  a  sometime  pub- 
lisher, now  living  in  Maine  and  writ- 
ing a  book  about  his  experiences. 
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The  graphs — based  on  the  Olympic  records — tell  of  man's  physical  prowess. 
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"In  former  days,  men  sold  themselves  to  the  Devil  to  acquire 
magical  powers.  Nowadays  they  acquire  these  powers  from  science, 
and  find  themselves  compelled  to  become  devils."  — Bertrand  Russell 
  Power,  1938 


BECAUSE  I M  BIGGER  THAN  YOU  ARE 

You  can't  stop  [a  baby]  by  just  saying  No.  at  least  not  in  the 
beginning.  Even  later,  it  depends  on  your  tone  of  voice  and  how 
often  you  say  it  and  whether  you  really  mean  it.  It's  not  a  method 
to  rely  on  heavily  until  he  has  learned  from  experience  what  it 
means — and  that  you  mean  it.  Don't  say  "No"  in  a  challenging 
voice  from  across  the  room.  This  gives  him  a  choice.  He  says  to 
himself,  "Shall  I  be  a  mouse  and  do  as  she  says,  or  shall  I  be  a 
man  and  grab  the  lamp  cord?"  Remember  that  his  nature  is  egging 
him  on  to  try  things  and  to  balk  at  directions.  The  chances  are 
he'll  keep  on  approaching  the  lamp  cord  with  an  eye  on  you  to 
see  how  angry  you  get.  It's  much  wiser,  the  first  few  times  he  goes 
for  the  lamp,  to  go  over  promptly  and  whisk  him  to  another  part 
of  the  room.  — Dr.  Benjamin  Spock 

Baby  and  Child  Care,  1957 


"In  this  world  there  are  only  two  ways  of  getting  on — either  by 
one's  own  industry  or  by  the  imbecility  of  others." 

  — Jean  de  La  Bruyere  (1645-1696) 
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Words 

A  witch  makes  up  a  word  of 
power  by  associating  it  intense- 
ly and  repeatedly  with  one  or 
more  impulses  she  discerns  in 
her  own  nature,  fixing  the  word 
in  her  depths  by  rite  and  image, 
repeating  it  only  after  sacred 
preparations.  Gradually,  if  not 
overused,  the  word  becomes 
magic:  invoking  it  truly  sum- 
mons from  the  unconscious 
those  forces  or  moods  the  witch 
has  locked  into  those  sounds. 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  word, 
and  the  word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God,"  said 
that  Christian  witch  John.  What 
can  a  mere  word  do? 

One  word  can  organize 
sounds,  repeating  and  varying 
whatever  vowels,  consonants, 
glottal  stops,  and  even  rhymes 
a  language  may  offer  into  min- 
iature tone  poems,  manufactur- 
ing a  tutu,  or  a  go-go  boot,  or 
dribbling  off  into  antidisestab- 
lishmentarianism.  One  word  can 
recall  an  image,  and  suggest 
therewith  an  entire  class  of  pic- 
tures in  our  mind,  a  dictionary 
of  remote  possibilities  seen  on 
the  internal  screen.  A  new  word 
gives  us  a  way  of  sharing  some 
unfamiliar  experience — witness 
spacewalk,  laser,  voiceprint, 
mugger,  real-lime',  or  even  bio- 
degradable. One  word  can  in- 
voke a  spirit,  evoke  a  vision, 
provoke  a  riot,  pronounce  or 
relieve  guilt,  cloak  hate  in  high- 
toned  law-'n'-order,  unlock  the 
unarticulatcd,  win  or  repel  love, 
give  a  local  name  to  a  dream, 
see  a  bear  in  a  bush,  or  open  up 
the  exclamation  to  a  wide- 
mouthed  OH\  Words  only  hint 


RECLAMATION 

To  reclaim  ourselves  and  our 
environment  we  need  to  drain 
energy  from  the  narcissistic 
tumor  that  possesses  us;  to  lis- 
ten, sense,  and  be  here;  to  re- 
trieve what  we  have  cast  off,  to 
repossess  what  we  have  project- 
ed onto  others,  to  make  whole 
what  we  have  truncated;  to 
move  together  in  a  reciprocal 
dance  of  integrity  and  grace. 
We  keep  searching  for  the  star- 
gate,  but  it  is  not  hidden.  Hov- 
ering delicately  in  the  spaces 
between  things,  it  has  been  there 
all  the  time.  — Philip  Slater 
Earthwalk,  1974 


at  realities,  they  do  not  define. 
One  word,  then,  acts  like  a  fin- 
ger of  God:  it  suggests,  glances 
at,  points  the  mind  toward,  and 
disappears  in  the  same  flash. 

The  strongest  words  are  in 
your  own  style.  Ponder  the 
names  people  have  invented  for 
their  own  locales.  As  George 
Stewart  says  in  Names  on  the 
Land,  "All  such  names  are  in 
fact  strangely  permanent;  they 
cannot  be  stricken  from  the  map 
by  official  decree,  because  they 
are  not  on  the  map."  They  per- 
sist because  the  folk  like  them 
as  truer,  and  more  personally 
expressive,  metaphors  than  those 
made  up  by  mayors  or  town 
councils:  Hard  Bargain,  Hell's 
Half  Acre,  Hen  Roost,  Hang- 
town,  Hannibal,  Hobo  Hot 
Springs,  Hoodoo  Bar,  Horse 
Meadow,  Horseshoe  Creek, 
Hoss  Goin'  Over,  Humbug,  and 
Hungry  Camp  are  a  few  of  the 
Hs.  They're  local,  and  strongly 
poetic,  for  style  comes  about 
when  you  take  care  to  be 
precise  about  what  your  eye 
falls  on,  naming  the  subject 
you  think  of,  and  associating  it 
then  with  other  things.  Watch 
Shakespeare  running  through  a 
verse  paragraph  free-associating 
half  a  dozen  times,  homing  in 
on  the  point,  never  quite  de- 
fining it,  always  swarming  to- 
ward it,  but  rushing  on  before 
he  limits  his  poetry  by  cutting 
out  some  new  burst  of  insight. 

A  word  gains  power  by  not 
answering  questions.  In  King 
Lear,  Shakespeare  ruminates  on 
life's  mystery,  and  concludes 
solemnly,  "Ripeness  is  all."  Ah, 
yes.  But  what  is  ripeness?  Well, 
it's  one  of  the  most  suggestive, 
but  least  definite,  words  going: 
you  must  free-associate  for  half 
an  hour  to  get  some  idea,  and 
by  then  you  have  a  baker's  dozen 
of  meanings.  Think  how  much 
more  limiting  each  would  have 
been:  timing  is  all,  the  moment 
is  all,  maturity  is  all,  lush  fruit 
is  all — no,  the  most  powerful 
word  is  the  one  that  escapes 
such  easy  "answers." 

The  choice  of  a  word  can 
express  one's  whole  life.  Think 
of  the  teen-agers  who  rove  in 
gangs  through  the  subways  with 
their  Magic  Markers;  they  are 
banned  from  jobs  by  their  col- 
or, class,  and  age,  bored  with 
school;  they  have  been  told  they 
cannot  make  their  mark  in  the 
Establishment,  so  they  become 
The  Signer  or  The  Marker.  It's 
illegal  to  write  on  the  walls,  so 
signing  your  own  name  means 


you  risk  jail;  hence  you  must 
make  up  one,  singing  your  in- 
dividuality in  vivid  spray:  Zig 
Zag,  Stay  High,  Be  Be,  Sunday, 
Sly,  Elijah,  Doctor  Sex,  Speed, 
Hilt,  Mary  as  Shorty,  King 
Flame  as  Fearless  Fame.  Words 
are  not  commands;  they  are 
claims. 

What  makes  the  power  go 
out  of  a  word?  Overuse.  Look 
at  any  demagogue's  slogan;  like 
law-'n'-order,  the  words  decline 
into  a  joke,  then  blow  away  in 
irony,  mocking  their  maker. 
Use  a  word  once,  like  Shake- 
speare's ripeness,  and  use  it  at 
the  right  time,  and  the  word 
will  reverberate  for  years.  De 
Gaulle,  a  firm  believer  in  not 
saying  anything  publicly  for 
months,  broke  his  silence  after 
the  riots  of  1968;  he  called  the 
students  and  workers  pissenlits, 
a  noun  implying  that  they  were 
pissing  in  their  own  beds.  His 
riot  squads  cracked  their  skulls, 
but  it  was  the  old  soldier's 
choice  word  that  broke  the 
movement. 

Naturally,  there's  one  word  of 
power  for  us  all.  What  was 
it  the  ghost — perhaps  played  by 
Shakespeare  himself — wanted 
Hamlet  to  recall?  Oh  yes:  "Re- 
member me!"  — Jonathan  Price 

Jonathan  Price  is  a  concrete  poet. 
His  recent  work  "The  Watergate  Ex- 
press" was  exhibited  at  the  1973  New 
York  A\  ant-Garde  Festival. 

Harnessing  the 
Hidden  Power 
in  Our  Socks 

That  microcosmic  chain  reac- 
tion commonly  known  as  "static 
electricity"  has  confounded  sock 
wearers  since  almost  the  dawn 
of  hose.  But  today  energy  ex- 
perts are  daring  to  ask,  Could 
the  shock  in  our  socks  be  mar- 
shaled and  tamed  for  the  benefit 
of  man?  The  energy  buried  in 
America's  more  than  5.6  billion 
socks,  they  calculate,  would 
create  power  enough  in  a  single 
day  to  lift  the  state  of  Arkansas 
5,000  miles  into  space  and  spin 
it  around  at  33>/i  rpm  for  a 
millennium. 


Cutaway  of  prototype  1937  Wceblc 
Aero-Sox  Sedan. 


The  solution  to  America's  eji 
ergy  needs — stuffed  in  our  bj 
reau  drawers  and  hiding  uni 
our  beds.  Incredible,  yet  hard) 
new.   Soviet  scientists  demd 
strated  a  10,000-ton  motorbc 
powered  by  sock-static  back  j 
1937;  after  the  vessel  sank  (all 
in  1937),  the  motor  was  rei}< 
stalled  in  a  toaster  that,  as  In 
as  1969,  served  daily  in  a  factcj- 
cafeteria  near  Smolensk.  But  i 
hosannas  just  yet.  The  avera* 
Soviet  sock  has  a  high  lint  cc  I 
tent.  The  kilowatt-per-sock  ra  i 
is  only  a  third  of  the  Americ  i 
output.  And  engineers  are  fore 
to  install  expensive  lint  baff 
to  prevent  high-speed  foulii 
Soviet  sock  power:  promising 
Da.  Practical?  Nyet,  as  yet.  j 

Far    more    promising — a»j 
practical — is  the  French  goveir 
ment's  "high-static  sock"  expe}. 
ment.  Socks  are  literally  supe 
charged  with  static  and  spun  I 
giant  drums  fixed  directly  to  ti 
wheels  of  a  train.  Officials  pi 
diet  that  a  trip  from  Bordea 
to  Paris  at  200  mph  could  c< 
as  little  as  two  cents  per  pi 
senger  if — and  it's  a  big  "if" 
the  current  inventors'  strike  . 
settled  and  development  is  1 
lowed  to  continue. 

The  most  promising  of  9 
sock-powered  energy  projects?! 
right  here  at  home.  Jointly  spej 
sored  by  the  U.S.  Sock  Coun£ 
and  the  Department  of  the  Na^ 
an  engine  rated  at  10  millil 
sock-watts  is  now  being  test 
prior  to  installation  in  the  si 
marine  U.S.S.  Argyle.  The  /  ' 
gyle,  Navy  spokesmen  burb 
will  be  able  to  refuel  simply 
stopping  at  any  port  in  the  woi" 
and  buying  up  the  local  sojl 
supply.  "No  oil  problem,  si 
Arab  embargo  problem,"  oj] 
excited     official  gushes.  "Ta 
Arabs  don't  even  wear  socksljl 

Meanwhile,  development  wo»j 
continues.  And  Americans  m;l 
have  to  make  sacrifices  befc?! 
the  dream  of  harnessing  ti 
hidden  power  in  our  socks  corn 
true.  The  specter  of  eventuV 
sock  rationing,  now  a  cloud  :  I 
bigger  than  a  man's  foot,  m{, 
one  day  be  a  necessity  to  fij 
a  nation  running  on  knitted  fen 
wear  in  more  ways  than  ot- 
Yet  withal,  there  are  many  t- 
day,  not  a  few  among  them  o; 
most  eminent  men  of  scieno 
who  see  more  promise  th: 
threat  in  the  familiar  injunctic 
to  "Pull  up  your  socks!" 

— Bruce  McCf 

Bruce  McCall  writes  about  socks  a 
Zeppelins  for  several  major  magazln' 
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jTIMEi  TIME-LIFE  BOOKS  in- 
H|  j  J  vites  you  to  journey  through 
five  thousand  years  and  the 
dozens  of  great  cultures  that 
have  helped  to  create  the  civilized 
person  you  are  today.  In  ancient 
Africa,  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan  and  America,  our  ancestors 
invented  calendars,  writing,  plumb- 
ing, clocks  .  .  .  designed  bridges, 
highways,  buildings  .  .  .  wrote  po- 
etry, philosophy  and  law  .  .  .  painted 
and  sculpted  works  of  unsurpassed 
power  and  beauty. 

In  a  unique  series  of  books  that 
chronicles  the  fascinating  story  of 
civilization,  the  editors  of  TIME- 
LIFE  BOOKS  have  brought  to- 
gether many  of  the  world's  most 
eminent  scholars  and  historians,  ar- 
chaeologists and  anthropologists. 
The  result  is  Great  Ages  of  Man— 
21  superb  volumes  depicting  the 
spectacular  drama  of  man's  journey 
from  primitive  ignorance  to  the  sci- 
entific marvels  of  the  20th  Century. 
Stunningly  produced  and  illus- 
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From  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Gizeh  to 
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Egypt  at  the  height  of  its  splendor  —  a 
civilization  united  in  27  centuries  of 
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rivals  in  human  history.  A  lively  and 
romantic  people  who  merged  work  and 
duty  with  leisure  and  grace,  gaiety  and 
sophistication,  here  are  the  true  An- 
cient Egyptians:  builders  of  a  great 
political  state,  creators  of  magnificent 
architecture  and  superb  works  of  art 
intended  for  eternity. 


trated,  these  books  disclose  the  world 
as  it  really  was,  with  everything 
worth  seeing  and  knowing  brought 
to  vivid  life.  Intimate  portraits  of 
history's  most  remarkable  person- 
alities, as  well  as  authentically  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  how  people 
lived  their  daily  lives,  will  help  you 
see  these  ancient  worlds  in  their 
most  human  terms. 

Your  introduction  to  GREAT 
Agi  s  of  Man  is  Ancient  Egypt— 
the  true  story  of  a  culture  that  flour- 
ished for  3,000  years,  ruled  by  30 
dynasties  of  kings.  And  it's  yours  for 
10  days  free  under  the  introductory 
oiler  described  in  the  order  form. 
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THE 

SUNNY 

SIDE 

OF  THE 

ENERGY 

CRISIS 

\^  hile  Senator?  curse 
the  darkness,  lobbyists  light 
candles  and  bureaucrats 
seize  the  corridors  of  power 

bv  Tavlor  Branch 


AT  first  glance,  the  energy  crisis 
*  appears  dismal  and  confusing  to 
those  who  study  its  reverberations  in 
our  nation's  capital.  The  town  is  be- 
sieged by  lobbyists,  the  friendly  and 
concerned    cormorants    who  have 
swooped  down  on  the  central  ques- 
tions from  every  conceivable  height. 
The  familiar  interests  are  out  full 
force  in  the  halls,  all  seeking  to  have 
themselves   declared   vital — the  oil 
companies,  the  public-interest  advo- 
cates, the  representatives  of  the  Visi- 
tor Industry  i  tourism  i  and  General 
Aviation  i  private  airplanes',  the  ed- 
ucators, the  U-Haul  people,  the  un- 
ions, the  coal  companies,  the  snow- 
mobile  manufacturers,   the  dapper 
gentlemen  from  J.  C.  Penney  and 
.^ears.  The  threats  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  disaster  have  raised  the 
stakes  so  high  that  many  rookie  lob- 
byists have  emerged  to  speak  for  the 
woodwork  sectors  of  the  economy. 
The  funeral-parlor  people  want  to 
make  sure  that  gravedigging  equip- 
ment will  get  a  priority  fuel  alloca- 
tion, i  "Only  in  the  summer."  an  ex- 
pert in  the  new  Federal  Energy  Office 
said  wryly.  ■   Actors  Equity  wants 
everyone  to  know  that  the  British 
government  has  given  the  theater  a 
favored  petrol  statu-  in  England.  The 
flori-t<  have  sent  letters  urging  that 
the  crisis  not  be  allowed  to  slow  down 
shipment-   of  cut   flowers.    |  "They 
have  the  most  beautiful  envelope  Eve 
ever  seen."  observed  a  civil  sen  ant.  I 
As  the  policy  makers  try  to  rise 


above  the  drama  of  truckers"  demon- 
strations and  special-interest  oratorv. 
they  run  headlong  into  what  is  now 
recognized  as  a  severe  numbers  prob- 
lem.  That's   very   interesting,  one 
hears  at  government  hearings,  but 
where  are  your  numbers,  your  statis- 
tics, your  authorities?  Sen.  William 
Proxmire.   skeptical   of  the  official 
figures  on  petroleum  reserves  and 
price-,  asked  where  the  Administra- 
tion got  its  number?.  From  Piatt's 
Oilgram.  the  oil-industry  newsletter, 
answered  the  government  with  some 
chagrin.  Members  of  Congress  have 
placed  nearly  a  dozen  authoritative, 
and  widely  disparate,  calculations  of 
oil-company  profits  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  the  various  lob- 
bies— from  the  motorboat  people  to 
the  auto  industry — have  offered  pre- 
cise, staggering  predictions  of  how 
much  GNP  and  how  many  thousands 
of  jobs  will  be  lost  if  they  get  short- 
changed in  the  energy  whirlwind. 
Every  number  rests  on   a  rickety 
platform  of  seasonal  adjustments  and 
assumptions,  tempered  by  the  weight 
of  wishes  and  desires. 

\K  ashington  breathes  the  same  po- 
litical rumors,  but  the  energy  crisis 
has  quickened  the  pace  to  the  point 
where  the  normal  rhythm  i-  hardlv 
discernible.  Each  fresh  spasm  ap- 
pears to  originate  in  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  an  infant  bureaucracy 
-Dread  around  anions  six  or  -even 
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temporary  office  locations  that  loo 
as  if  the  movers  have  not  yet  arrivej 
^  inter  coats  lie  on  the  floor  for  wai 
of  coat  racks.  Citizen  complaints  an 
the  raw  materials  of  government  rej 
ulations  lie  in  grocery-store  boxe 
awaiting  their  file  cabinets.  Xewl 
recruited  civil  servants  arrive  dailj 
full  of  the  good  humor  that  somti 
times  arises  when  chaos  removes  a] 
semblance  of  dreary  order.  From  thi 
machinery,    complex    formulation  1 
bubble  up  to  the  FEO  chief.  Williar  I 
;*imon.  wno  issues  a  policy  statemenl  I 
which  is  translated  into  a  "Simoij 
Says"  headline  in  the  newspapers 
which  in  turn  is  set  upon  bv  the  as 
sorted  lobbyists  and  the  interpreter 
in  the  rafters  of  the  press.  The  lobby 
ists,  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  th« 
FEO  enter  a  furious  round  of  dia 
logue.   picking   over  a   few  newlj  I 
available   facts,   to   shape  anothei 
round  of  policy  statements. 

The  energy  crisis  has  become  the 
late-t  general-purpose  philosopher's' 
-tone,  providing  new  dimensions  of 
insight  for  vi-ionaries  in  all  fields. 
Environmentalists  quote  their  predic- 
tions of  doom  for  the  hotspurs  of 
bronco  capitalism,  and  they  apply 
their  leverage  for  mass  transit,  for  a 
revitalization  of  the  cities,  for  the 
triumph  of  the  small  or  nonexi-tent 
automobile.  Meanwhile,  the  partisans 
of  free  enterprise  proclaim  that  the 
whole  mess  has  been  caused  by  the 
forces  of  socialistic  lassitude — by 
weak  hearts  who  fret  about  whether 
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Imagine  a  land  where 
you  can  inhale  the  perfume  of  pine 
beside  a  roaring  waterfall. 


Cup  your  hands  and  drink  deeply  from  a  crystal-clear  creek.  Dis- 
cover the  strange  mystery  of  mist-shrouded  Forbidden  Plateau. 
Imagine  a  land  where  you  can  breathe  the  incense  of  salt,  cedar  and 
seaweed  on  a  forgotten  stretch  of  beach. 

Imagine  a  land  where  you  can  stroll  through  an  English  city  where 
flowers  bloom  the  year  round.  Experience  a  metropolis  on  a  harbour 
rimmed  by  towering  mountains  you  can  hike  on  in  Summer  and  ski 
down  in  Winter,  a  metropolis  where  you  can  walk  in  a  thousand  acre 
park  just  minutes  from  elegant  hotels. 

Drive  through  orchards  that  are  frothy  white  in  Spring  and  crimson 
red  in  Fall.  Savor  the  Summer  taste  of  cherry  cider  from  a  roadside 
fruit  stand.  Take  in  a  rodeo.  Discover  a  ghost  town. 

Imagine  a  land  of  seacoast.  Mountains.  Lakes.  Rivers.  Rangeland. 
Desert.  Wheatfields. 

Imagine  a  vacation  you'll  return  from  with  a  thousand  faces  in- 
deliby  impressed  on  your  mind  and  in  your  memory. 


This  is  British  Columbia,  Canada. 


After  visiting  British  Columbia,  stop  off  at  the  B.C.  Pavilion  at  the  Spokane  World's  Fair  See  your  travel  agent  for  information 
on  all-inclusive  package  tours  or  write  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry.  1019  Wharf  Street.  Victoria,  B.C..  Canada.  V8W  2Z2 
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caribou  can  jump  over  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  or  by  those  who  conspire  to 
shackle  the  market  and  its  productive 
miracles  in  the  name  of  some  higher, 
ethereal  good.  One  group's  emer- 
gency is  another's  apparition.  Liber- 
als generally  feel  that  there  is  no  real 
energy  crisis,  but  that  there  should 
be.  Conservatives  sense  that  there 
is  a  crisis,  and  that  we  cannot  sur- 
vive without  a  rugged  upward  drug- 
gie. The  editorial  pages  are  ob- 
sessed with  these  viewpoints,  milk- 
ing their  significance  in  passionately 
antithetical  pieces  whose  wild  con- 
tradictions, balanced  across  the  page, 
illustrate  the  endearing  human  ele- 
ments of  the  energy  crisis — the  pano- 
ply of  mortal  beliefs,  the  hearts  strug- 
gling against  themselves,  the  touch- 
ingly  thin  disguise  of  self-interest 
'  here's  what  we're  doing  about 
the  energy  crisis,  say  the  ads  I. 
Onlv  after  recognizing  the  human 
frailty  at  work  in  the  energv  crisis 
can  one  appreciate  the  hidden,  posi- 
tive development-  that  inevitably  will 
follow.  And  nowhere  is  this  frailty 
more  apparent  than  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Coneress. 


The  howl  of  representation 

F riday.  December  21,  was  ener- 
jy  day  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  En- 
erg)  Emergency  Act  of  1973  was  up 
for  final  consideration  in  both  cham- 
bers, and  the  legislators  were  anxious 
to  pa-?  the  mammoth  measure  quick- 
ly and  flee  home  for  the  holidays. 
The  heart  of  the  bill  empowered 
the  President  to  establish  ration- 
ing throughout  the  entire  economy. 
Many  legal  scholars  maintained  that 
he  already  possessed  that  authority 
from  numerous,  broad-based  grants 
of  power  in  existing  laws,  but  the 
President  wanted  the  Congress  to 
say  so  again,  out  loud.  I  The  House, 
squirming  under  the  pressure,  took 
some  of  the  political  sting  out  of  the 
request  by  striking  the  word  "ration- 
ing" out  of  the  bill  wherever  it  ap- 
peared and  inserting  "end  use  alloca- 
tion." an  equivalent  phrase  that 
would  not  attract  as  much  attention. 
"It  gi\  .  -  him  the  same  powers/'  said 
one  wily  committee  chairman,  "but 
Congress  will  not  get  as  much 
blame."  I  In  addition  to  providing  for 
rationing,  the  bill  repealed  or  mod- 
ified a  wide  variety-  of  environmental 
legislation,  created  several  new  ener- 
gy agencies,  exempted  key  industries 


from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
that  allegedly  impede  cooperative 
conservation  programs,  and  gave  the 
President  almost  unlimited  authority 
to  turn  off  the  nation's  lights  and  slow- 
down its  cars.  Finally,  the  bill  con- 
tained three  highly  controversial 
amendments  that  originated  in  the 
House:  ill  a  prohibition  against 
"windfall  profits"  in  the  petroleum 
industry:  i  2  i  an  order  that  the  en- 
ergy companies  disclose  their  re- 
serves under  penalty  of  law  (the 
companies  regard  their  reserves  as  a 
trade  secret  and  guard  the  knowledge 
with  all  the  possessed  zeal  that  Bo- 
gart  employed  to  hide  his  gold  sacks 
in  the  Sierra  Madre  | ;  and  I  3  l  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President's  ac- 
tions be  nondiscriminatory  ,  that  he 
no  longer  single  out  groups  like  the 
private -airplane  ow  ners  as  "nonpri- 
ority    energy  users. 

The  bill  arrived  in  the  report  of  a 
conference  committee  of  senior  men 
from  both  Houses,  whose  job  it  was 
to  reconcile  the  gargantuan  differ- 
ences between  the  original  bills 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  report  had  been  finished  onlv 
that  morning,  after  days  and  nights 
of  wrangling,  and  it  was  immediate- 
ly brought  before  the  Senate.  Fortv 
of  the  hundred  Senators  had  alreadv 
gone  home  for  Christmas.  Many  of 
tiie  remaining  ones  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  report,  and  many  more 
had  not  read  it.  It  was  ninety-three 
page-  long,  a  dense  concoction  of 
legislative  oatmeal. 

The  final  compromises  had  pre- 
sumably been  made,  and  Congress 
was  expected  to  send  the  legislation 
obediently  to  the  President's  desk, 
^o  a  murmur  of  surprise  went 
through  the  gallery  when  Sen.  Clif- 
ford Hansen  of  Wyoming,  one  of  the 
most  loquacious  oil  Senators,  took 
the  floor  to  denounce  the  bill  as  a 
"diabolical,  three-tiered  pagoda  of 
confusion  and  delay."  The  Adminis- 
tration and  he  would  not  tolerate  the 
windfall  profits  section  or  the  report- 
ing requirement.  Hansen  declared, 
because  these  were  "attempts  to  paint 
the  oil  industry  as  the  black  hat  of 
the  energy-  crisis."  It  was  a  matter  of 
principle.  Hansen  also  oppo-ed  the 
nondiscrimination  section,  "because 
it  will  subject  the  Administration  to 
lawsuits  from  200  million  citizens 
claiming  that  someone  else  got  more 
oil  than  they  did."  He  then  an- 
nounced that  he  would  hold  the  floor 
until  sanity  prevailed,  which  he  fully- 


anticipated  from  his  reasonable  am 
distinguished  colleagues. 

The  filibuster  was  on.  Russell  Lonj 
said  he  did  not  like  the  windfall  prof- 
its section  either,  because  it  seemed 
to  involve  an  implicit  tax  on  the  oi< 
people.  Tax  matters,  he  said,  shouki 
come  out  of  the  Finance  Committee* 
Long  is  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  proud  of  his  petroj< 
leum  investments.  The  filibuster 
would  not  be  broken  as  long  as  htj 
supported  it. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  the  floor  mam 
ager  of  the  energy  bill,  became  ex 
tremely  agitated  when  the  filibuster 
emerged.  His  smile  and  self-assurj 
ance  faded.  He  started  grabbing  other 
^enato^s  and  running  off  into  ante- 
chambers— apparently  to  no  avaiL 
Jackson's  condition  grew  worse  withs 
the  passing  afternoon  hours.  His  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
men  in  the  Senate,  "the  Toscanini  ofi 
energy  legislation,"  was  under  seri- 
ous attack:  he  faced  the  humiliations 
of  having  his  prize  bill  killed  by  a  co-sl 
alition  of  oil  spokesmen  and  Admini-: 
stration  flannelmouths,  who  were  at£i 
that   moment   engaged   in  anotheri 
"Senatorial  colloquy"  that  involved, 
endless  recitations  of  statistics  prov-*i 
ing  how  hard  it  is  to  find  oil. 

Mike  Mansfield,  the  genial  Senate  n 
Majority  Leader,  also  became  agi-lj 
tated  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  asked" 
for  a  gentleman's  timeout  on  the  fili-J 
bu-ter.  and.  with  the  veins  standing! 
out  on  his  thin  neck,  began  perhaps 
the  most  inflammatory  speech  of  his 
mild-mannered  career.  "This  is  ai 
pretty  sour  performance,"  he  began,  i 
with  .Senators  crowding  in  to  hear: 
him.  "when  we  have  to  wait  for  peo-t 
pie  from  the  White  House  to  come 
up  with  a  bill  for  us  to  pass,  while 
we  re  kept  from  voting  on  our  own 
bill.  He  went  on.  becoming  angrier, 
and  the  three  or  four  reporters  in  the 
press  gallery-  cast  worried  glances  at 
one  another.  They  had  never  seen 
this  before.  "I  don't  know  why  we 
have  a  Senate.''  cried  Mansfield  at 
the  crescendo.  "If  we  can't  make  up 
our  minds  by  ourselves.  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  the  abolition  of  the 
Senate!"  There  was  an  electric  si- 
lence. Jackson  fidgeted.  Hansen,  who. 
still  had  the  floor,  fidgeted.  Mans- 
field paced  in  front  of  the  rostrum. 

Hansen  began  speaking  softly,  at 
length,  of  his  admiration  for  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  for  the  Senate  as 
an  institution.  He  was  very  tense — 
passing  quiet  praise  around  to  soften 


lis  refusal  to  yield  the  floor — until 
n  aide  slipped  him  a  sheaf  of  pa- 
ters. A  look  of  immense  relief  passed 
ver  Hansen's  face  as  he  announced 
hat  "new  criteria  have  just  been  de- 
eloped  that  will  help  us  move  on 
rom  here."  He  handed  the  White 
louse  bill  to  Jackson,  who  retired 
nth  Long.  The  deal  was  soon  struck, 
'he  filibuster  would  end  in  return 
or  Jackson's  agreement — much  to 
he  relief  of  the  oilmen — to  drop  the 
dndfall  profits  section  and  the  re- 
uirement  for  reserve  reporting. 


am  he  senate  melted  in  agree- 
Iment.  Hansen  congratulated  Jack- 
on.  Jackson  congratulated  Long. 
Iansfield  commended  Hansen.  Less- 
r  Senators  praised  the  leadership, 
'he  strange  new  bill  passed  within 
uree  minutes,  without  a  whisper  of 
lourning  for  the  departed  sections. 
Tie  Senate  recessed,  and  several 
enators  wished  each  other  a  merry 
Christmas  before  hurrying  to  the  air- 
ort.  The  Senate  was  playing  rough; 
jr  if  the  House  did  not  pass  precise- 
f  the  same  bill  as  the  Senate,  there 
ould  be  no  energy  legislation  at  all. 
lixon  would  be  on  television  sooner 
r  later,  blaming  Congress  for  cow- 
rdice  amid  the  greatest  crisis  to  be- 
?t  the  Republic. 

The  pressure  shifted  to  Harley  0. 
taggers  of  West  V  irginia,  the  ener- 
y  floor  manager  in  the  House,  who 
as  situated  outside  Speaker  Albert's 
hambers,  being  worked  over  by  two 
/hite  House  lobbyists.  They  were 
linking  up  polite  ways  to  tell  him 
liat  some  bill  is  better  than  no  bill. 

At  9:00  P.M.  the  Speaker  called 
le  House  of  Representatives  back 
ito  session.  Under  the  rules,  the 
[ouse  could  not  take  up  the  energy 
ill  until  the  Senate  had  finished, 
he  Representatives  were  tired,  and 
;veral  of  them  were  in  black  tie  for 
irewell  parties  they  would  probably 
liss.  As  they  scurried  around  trying 
)  find  out  what  had  happened  in  the 
enate,    Carl    Albert    gaveled  the 

ouse  to  order  and  quickly  recog- 
ized  Staggers.  In  three  sentences, 
e  called  up  H.  Res.  760,  a  measure 
•  suspend  the  rules  and  pass,  with 

two-thirds  majority  required,  H. 
2128 — an  amendment  in  the  nature 
1  f  a  substitute  for  the  conference  re- 
|>rt  on  the  original  bill,  S.  2589. 

Pandemonium  broke  out  on  the 

ouse  floor.  No  one  knew  what  H. 
es.  760  or  H.  12128  were,  which 


was  understandable  since  Staggers 
had  given  them  to  the  House  clerk 
about  five  minutes  earlier.  He  tried 
to  explain  the  legislative  complica- 
tions to  his  colleagues,  but  Staggers 
is  a  man  of  more  character  than  elo- 
quence. His  bill,  he  said,  was  differ- 
ent in  some  detail  from  both  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  last-minute 
Senate  substitute.  Congressmen  inter- 
rupted him  at  random  to  exclaim  that 
they  did  not  know  what  was  in  either 
of  these  bills.  Their  last  contact  with 
the  emergency  energy  bill  had  been  a 
week  earlier,  when  the  House  had 
taken  three  days  and  nights  to  pass 
the  original  bill — adding  about  fifty 
amendments,  often  with  one  minute's 
debate,  and  quitting  with  seventy 
more  on  the  table  for  consideration. 
The  Congressmen  had  come  out 
bleary-eyed,  and  the  bill  had  come 
out  loaded  with  encumbrances  of 
every  sort.  Few  members  knew  of  the 
intricate  manipulations  of  the  con- 
ference, much  less  of  the  Senate,  and 
no  one  understood  things  any  better 
when  Staggers  finished  speaking. 

The  Republicans,  suspecting  a 
trick,  made  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present;  and  when 
Speaker  Albert  began  counting 
heads,  many  Republicans  ran  for  the 
exits,  overpowering  the  doormen. 
They  returned  when  Albert  maneu- 
vered through  several  parliamentary 
thickets  to  bring  the  Staggers  motion 
to  a  vote.  As  the  vote  dragged  on,  sev- 
eral Representatives  managed  to  be 
heard  over  the  general  din.  "Mr. 
Speaker,  we  don't  have  the  slightest 
idea  what  is  going  on,"  shouted  Rep. 
Fernand  St.  Germain  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, "so  how  can  we  vote?"  Loud 
applause.  Rep.  Robin  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee grabbed  a  microphone:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  first  considered 
this  bill  last  week,  I  voted  'present' 
on  all  the  amendments  because  I 
didn't  know  what  was  in  them.  I  vot- 
ed 'yea'  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 
because  I  thought  the  conference 
committee  would  clean  it  up.  Now  I 
don't  know  what  has  come  out  or 
what  we  are  voting  on."  More  ap- 
plause, some  cheering,  one  cry  of 
"Right  on!" 

H.  Res.  760  was  somehow  favored, 
169  to  95,  but  failed  for  lack  of  a 
two-thirds  majority.  Staggers  then 
took  the  floor  and  shouted  with  some 
emotion:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  very 
sorry  that  the  House  has  taken  this 
action  tonight,  because  I  think  many 
men  did  not  know  what  they  were  do- 
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THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THK  CRISIS 

ing."  Loud  jeering,  catcalls,  and  boo- 
ing. Someone  seized  the  opportunity 
to  cry  out  in  response:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reason  the  gentleman's  hill  was 
voted  down  was  precisely  because  he 
could  not  tell  us  what  was  in  it." 
Uproarious  applause.  Staggers,  flus- 
tered and  tongue-tied,  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  treachery  in  the  Senate.  His 
denunciations  of  the  "other  body" 
won  some  favor  on  general  principle, 
but  the  monologue  became  cloudy  as 
it  proceeded  to  the  final  appeal:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  don't  know  what's  in  tbe 
Senate  bill,  either,  and  I  am  asking 
the  members  to  support  their  House 
conferees.'' 

In  the  confusion,  the  word  spread 
among  some  members  of  the  House 
and  the  press  that  Staggers  was  ada- 
mantly refusing  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ate. His  complex  resolution,  just  de- 
feated, contained  all  the  amendments 
obnoxious  to  the  oil  industry  and  the 
Administration.  While  trying  vainly 
to  make  this  clear,  Staggers  was  bom- 
barded with  irrelevant  questions 
about  amendments  from  the  previous 
week.  Wool-hats  from  every  region 
wanted  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  the  provision  that  banned  fuel 
allotments  for  court-ordered  busing. 
( "It  is  not  a  racial  amendment,  it  is 
an  energy  amendment,"  one  Con- 
gressman stated.  "Those  who  want  to 
find  the  race  issue  in  the  amendment 
have  not  read  it."  )  Others  wanted  to 
know  if  fuel  shipments  to  Vietnam 
would  be  banned.  Still  others  arose 
to  discuss  the  Constitution. 

Staggers,  with  some  resignation, 
then  brought  up  a  compromise  that 
omitted  the  windfall  profits  section 
but  kept  the  reserve  reporting  re- 
quirement. Led  by  an  impassioned 
John  Dingell  of  Michigan,  liberals 
deserted  the  bill  and  made  speeches 
about  bloated  oil  companies  and  the 
shivering  poor.  Dingell,  ironically, 
was  also  the  author  of  the  antibusing 
amendment.  He  began  circulating 
among  his  conservative  allies,  urging 
them  to  vote  against  the  bill  alto- 
gether. "We'll  get  busing  back  in 
there  next  year,"  he  promised. 

The  second  bill  also  failed.  Then 
Staggers,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Repub- 
licans, brought  up  the  Senate  version. 
He  urged  its  defeat.  "The  Senate  bill 
does  not  even  allow  us  to  find  out 
how  much  energy  we  have,"  he  said. 
"How  can  we  vote  for  a  bill  that  will 
leave  us  in  the  dark?  How  can  we 
legislate  without  information?" 
When  the  Senate  version  was  voted 
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down,  it  became  clear  that  no  energy 
legislation  could  attract  the  required 
two-thirds  majority.  The  leadership 
called  for  adjournment.  A  junior 
member  jumped  to  his  feet  to  de- 
mand a  roll  call  vote,  declaring  that 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  stay  in  the 
chamber  as  long  as  necessary  to  take 
his  constituents  a  new  law  on  the 
vital  question  of  energy.  Others  were 
moved  to  assert  their  equal  devotion 
to  the  legislative  process.  During  the 
highly  unusual  vote  on  adjournment, 
the  I  louse's  new  computer  voting  sys- 
tem broke  down.  The  clerk  had  to 
call  the  roll — 435  names — twice.  The 
motion  failed.  The  House  could  not 
pass  a  bill,  and  it  could  not  adjourn. 
Speaker  Albert  rapped  the  gavel  and 
pronounced  a  recess  until  the  next 
day.  As  the  Representatives  filed  out, 
one  yelled,  "Merry  Christmas!  We've 
made  asses  of  ourselves." 

It  was  1:15  in  the  morning.  A  few 
hours  later  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  got  together  and 
agreed  to  give  up  until  the  new  ses- 
sion in  January. 

The  bureaucrat's  delight 

REGARDLESS  OF  WHAT  happens 
when  Congress  resumes  its  de- 
bate, it  can  be  reliably  reported  that 
three  subtle  natural  laws,  operating 
beneath  the  energy  carousel,  will 
work  inexorably  for  the  nation's  bet- 
terment. In  accordance  with  these 
laws,  certain  institutional  processes 
are  already  spreading  quietly,  like 
soft  green  moss  under  a  strong  river 
current,  from  the  capital  to  the  small- 
est offices  in  the  outback.  The  first 
law  states  that  the  spirit  of  public 
service  will  rise,  and  the  bureaucracy 
will  multiply  itself  much  faster,  in 
time  of  grave  national  concern. 

Dr.  James  H.  Boren,  founder  of 
the  National  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Bureaucrats  (nataprobu) 
and  the  Bureaucratic  party's  candi- 
date for  President  in  1972,  has  been 
pleasantly  overwhelmed  with  plan- 
ning since  the  first  rumors  of  short- 
ages. He  burst  on  the  scene  as  an 
aggressive  spokesman  for  the  bu- 
reaucratic arts  in  1970,  when  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  Postal  Service's  excel- 
lence in  "the  skills  of  dynamic  inac- 
tion." Boren  rode  horseback  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington  with  a 
satchel  full  of  letters,  all  of  which  he 
delivered  before  an  identical  batch, 
mailed  from   Philadelphia,  arrived. 


His  horse  heat  some  of  the  letters  b 
eight  days. 

Boren  anticipates  that  1974  will  b 
a  big  growth  year  for  all  levels  of  th 
civil  service — perhaps  as  much  as  1 
percent.  "We  have  received  tentativ 
reports  from  nearly  forty  ad  ho 
study  committees,"  he  said  thought 
fully,  "showing  that  the  energy  crisi 
has  more  orbital  interfaces  with  gov 
eminent  program  parameters  tha 
any  crisis  since  the  Depression.  Tha 
includes  the  national-security  crises 
the  population  crisis,  the  race  crisis 
the  urban  crisis,  the  blue-collar  angs 
crisis,  the  role-of-women  crisis — any 
thing  that  has  been  certified  as 
matter  of  national  alarm  by  a  majo 
grant  thrust  from  the  Ford  Founda 
tion."  Boren  believes  that  the  petro 
leum  question  will  top  them  all  in 
attracting  people  away  from  thei 
own  selfish  pursuits  into  public  ser 
vice.  "We  will  smother  people  with 
opportunities,"  he  bubbles,  "which 
we  will  create  through  institutional 
proliferation  and  the  techniques  of 
delegation,    coordination,    and  the 
committee  process  of  consultation.' 

On  the  sawtooth  edge  of  bureau 
cratic  growth  lies  the  new  Federal 
Energy  Office,  which  is  suffering 
through  the  start-up  phase  with 
only  2,500  employees.  Seasoned 
officials  expect  the  number  to  grow 
rapidly  through  the  cold  months 
Washington  has  set  aside  $500  mil 
lion  to  help  state  governments  come 
up  with  enough  people  to  referee  the  i 
scramble  for  energy  at  the  local  level. 
The  Administration's  second  inno- 
vation during  the  crisis,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration I  ERDA ) ,  is  part  of  a  crash 
program  to  invest  $20  billion  in  re- 
search and  testing  on  everything 
from  windmills  and  geyser  power  to  | 
giant  solar  collectors  in  space.  The 
idea  is  to  fund  a  whole  armada  of 
creative  laboratories  by  spraying 
money  around  through  "contractual 
arrangements  with  nonfederal  parti- 
cipants including  corporations,  con- 
sortia, universities,  governmental  en- 
tities, and  nonprofit  institutions." 

Experienced  observers  like  Boren 
look  beyond  the  overt  energy  agen- 
cies  for  the  real  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  crisis.  Every  depart- 
ment will  be  involved.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  already 
won  Administration  and  Congres- 
sional support  for  a  new  Office  of 
Carpool  Promotion.  The  initial  in- 
vestment is  only  $5  million,  but  the 
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"The  amount  of  energy  locked  up 
in  a  single  piece  of  coal  is  incredible. 
We  must  waste  no  time  putting  it  to  use." 

E.  L.  Wilson,  Manager,  Pilot  Plant  Operations,  Synthetic  Fuels  Research  Division,  Exxon. 


Coal  is  one  form  of  energy  Amer- 
ica has  in  abundance.  In  fact,  this 
nation  has  morecoal  than  any  other 
country  in  the  free  world.  We  have 
mined  only  10%  of  what  we  have. 
More  than  400  billion  tons  of  com- 
mercially extractable  coal  are  still 
in  the  ground. 

In  terms  of  the  energy  this  coal 
contains,  it  outweighs  our  oil  and 
natural  gas  put  together.  Experts 
estimate  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
coal  consumption,  our  reserves 
could  last  about  250  years. 

Exxon  is  working  on  ways  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  coal.  We  are  devel- 
oping  methods  which  may  let 
America  burn  more  of  her  vast  re- 
serves of  high-sulfur  coal  without 
violating  standards  set  for  air  and 
water  quality.  We  are  also  develop- 
ing economical  ways  to  turn  coal 
into  gas  and  oil. 

Gas  made  from  coal. 

Chemically  speaking,  coal  is  sim- 
ilar to  both  natural  gas  and  crude 
oil.  All  three  are  products  of  de- 
cayed plant  or  animal  matter 
compressed  into  hydrocarbons 
over  millions  of  years. 

For  years  commercial  plants 
have  been  gasifying  coal,  produc- 
ing a  low-energy  fuel  for  domestic 
and  limited  industrial  use.  But  this 
gas  is  expensive  to  produce,  and 
the  available  processes  have  not 
been  commercially  proved  on  cer- 
tain American  coals. 

For  several  years,  Exxon  has 
been  developing  a  process  to  gas- 


ify the  different  types  of  American 
coal  Today  at  a  pilot  plant  in  Bay- 
town,  Texas,  we  are  perfecting  that 
process.  High-sulfur  coal  from  the 
Midwest  and  low-sulfur  coal  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  are  both 
being  converted  into  raw  gas. 

We  hope  our  gas  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive to  produce,  bringing  closer 
the  day  when  synthetic  gas  can  be 
made  commercially  from  a  wide 
variety  of  American  coals. 

Ten  years  from  now,  we  expect 
plants,  each  producing  250  million 
cubic  feet  of  synthetic  gas  a  day, 
will  be  operating.  Each  of  those 
plants  could  meet  Cleveland's  pres- 
ent gas  needs 


At  Exxon's  pilot  plant  in  Baytown,  Texas,  vari- 
ous American  coals  are  being  converted  into 
cleaner  burning  synthetic  gas 


Oil  and  gasoline  made  from 

During  World  War  II  most  of 
many's  planes  and  tanks  ra 
gasoline  made  from  coal.  But 
problems  were  high  cost  and  a 
tively  small  yield  of  hydroca 
liquid. 

Now,  Exxon  is  developing  a 
liquefaction  process  which  p 
ises  to  be  more  efficient  and 
expensive  than  the  World  War  II 
cess.  It  also  would  be  more  fie 
and  reliable  than  other  proce 
now  being  developed. 

So,  at  another  pilot  plant  inT 
we  are  converting  low-  and  r| 
sulfur  coal  into  synthetic  crudd 
This  oil  can  be  refined  into  gasol 
and  other  products  with  todc 
technology. 

Sulfur:  A  major  problem. 

The  largest  potential  user  of  c 
today  is  industry,  especially  out* 
tion's  electric  power  plants. 

Unfortunately,  coal  from  m 
mines  in  our  Appalachian  and 
western  states  contains  a  lot  of 
fur.  When  burned,  it  pollutes  the 
with  sulfur  oxides.  This  is  a 
reason  why  coal  has  not  been  m 
widely  used  in  recent  years. 

Sulfur:  Two  possible  solution 

Exxon  is  now  working  on  two  | 
cesses  to  solve  the  sulfur  probl; 

One,  being  devised  for  the  I 
Government,  would  reduce  the 
mation  of  sulfur  oxides  while  1 
coal  is  burning. 

The  other  process  is  being  de 


L  Wilson  holds  a  piece  ol  high-sulfur  coal  Horn  Exxon's  Monterey  mine  in  Illinois,  and  a  bottle  ol 
nthetic  crude  oil  made  trom  this  type  ot  coal  This  oil  can  be  relined  into  gasoline  and  other  products 


oed  with  a  major  power  plant 
jilder  and  several  electric  utilities, 
would  remove  most  of  the  sulfur 
<ides  from  the  flue  gas  after  com- 


eat  and  pressure  applied  in  the  right 
by  can  convert  a  4-pound  piece  of  coal  into 
'jout  1  quart  ot  synthetic  crude  oil  or  about 
5  cubic  feet  ol  synthetic  gas. 


bustion  but  before  the  gas  escapes 
from  the  stack. 

Whenthese  processes— or  others 
like  them— prove  commercially  suc- 
cessful, they  will  enable  industry  to 
burn  much  more  coal,  freeing  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
other  uses. 

Coal's  future. 

The  long-range  success  of 
Exxon's  gasification,  liquefaction 
and  desulfurization  projects  de- 
pends on  improving  the  technology 
and  getting  the  costs  down.  As 
these  problems  are  solved  America 
will  need  more  and  more  coal. 

Last  year,  U.S.  coal  mines  pro- 
duced 603  million  tons.  If  coal  is  to 
play  a  key  role  in  filling  the  energy 


gap,  production  will  have  to  more 
than  double  by  1985,  and  continue 
to  increase  rapidly  thereafter.  This 
means  that  environmental  ques 
tions,  primarily  those  of  strip  min 
ing,  must  be  resolved. 

Exxon  has  already  invested  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  coal  conver- 
sion and  desulfurization  research. 
In  theyears  ahead  we  plan  to  spend 
many  times  this  amount. 

Coal  is  one  of  America's  most  im- 
portant natural  resources.  We  must 
waste  no  time  putting  it  to  use. 
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THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THE  CRISIS 

crusade  against  the  solo  commuter 
will  ultimately  require  thousands  of 
new  experts.  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, Nicholas  H.  Smith  has 
been  dc-ignated  Director  of  Energy 
Crisis  Activities  and  is  busy  in  his 
domain.  The  Justice  Department  has 
announced  that  it  must  gear  up  to 
fight  an  expected  wave  of  shortage- 
related  crime.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, HUD,  NASA,  and  the  Postal 
Service  have  issued  statements  about 
the  critical  new  functions  they  must 
perform.  Even  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  an  energy 
coordinator,  Art  Hinton,  who,  with 
his  aides,  prowls  the  halls  to  un- 
screw excess  fluorescent  lights.  He  re- 
places them  with  yellow  stickers,  em- 
bossed with  a  picture  of  an  atom  to 
symbolize  a  saving  of  energy. 

Bon  n  fully  expected  all  this  ac- 
tivity within  the  government,  since 
it  conforms  to  his  crisis  theory  on 
the  augmentation  of  public  employ- 
ment. "The  new  agencies  will  give  us 
the  publicity  and  the  dynamic  man- 
agement," lie  mused,  "but  the  older 
departments  always  do  well,  too,  be- 
cause  they  have  learned  to  blend  any 
crisis  into  the  harmonics  of  their 
programmatic  functions  by  fuzzify- 
ing  the  viable  options."  He  cautions 
serious  students  of  public  service 
against  overlooking  the  contributions 
of  those  who  will  work  in  the  penum- 
bra of  the  formal  civil  service — the 
consultants,  the  professors,  the  advi- 
sory groups.  There  will  also  be  a 
whole  new  breed  of  lawyers  who,  un- 
der the  new  regulations  of  the  FEO, 
will  represent  those  aggrieved  by 
government  energy  policy.  Boren 
counts  all  these  among  his  flock. 

As  the  spirit  of  public  participa- 
tion waxes,  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem will  be  manpower — where  to  get 
all  the  people  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  future  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Young  people  must  be  trained,  of 
course,  and  the  call  must  go  out  to 
private  industry.  But  the  largest 
source  of  new  public  employees  may 
be  the  pool  of  workers  thrown  out  of 
jobs  when  the  shortages  filter  through 
the  nast\  crevices  of  the  marketplace. 
The  Nixon  Administration  now  sup- 
ports an  expansion  of  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion public- service  employment  pro- 
gram, which  will  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone:  it  will  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  also  marshal  the  civil  ser- 
vants who  will  clearly  be  needed  to 
coordinate  our  response  to  the  crisis. 
Hep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  one 


){  the  most  articulate  supporters  of 
he  concept,  emphasizes  yet  another 
>enefit:  "Public-service  jobs  are 
>robably  the  least  profligate  users  of 
■nergy  and  natural  resources  that  we 
;now  of." 


The  yeoman's  promotion 


■%  11  K  SECOND  NATURAL  LAW  States 

\  that  large,  modern  organizations 
vill  prosper  and  groiv.  Inefficient, 
wnny-dnte  organizations  will  go  by 
he  board.  William  D.  Toohey,  presi- 
lent  of  Discover  America  Travel  Or- 
ganizations, encouraged  this  maxim 
vhen  he  testified  before  the  Congress 
m  behalf  of  the  4  million  jobs  and 
he  $61  billion  annual  sales  of  the 
ourist  industry.  If  fuel  cutbacks 
nust  come  to  the  recreation  business, 
le  said,  "we  propose  that  considera- 
ion  be  given  to  allocation  of  fuels 
hi  a  priority  basis  to  service  stations 
)n  or  adjacent  to  interstate  high- 
vays."  The  idea  was  received  sym- 
>athetically — the  vital  arteries  first. 
Such  a  plan  would  favor  Toohey 's 
:lients — Holiday  Inn,  Howard  John- 
ion's,  other  large  restaurant  chains 
—at  the  expense  of  the  family  lodge 
>n  the  back  roads  of  Highway  211. 
The  small  fry  would  suffer. 

This  trend  runs  all  through  the 
mergy  confusion.  Those  who  once 
alked  about  their  independence  now 
peak  of  their  vulnerability.  Small  re- 
aders complain   that   they  cannot 
•ompete   against  large  department 
stores  and  shopping  centers  without 
;  )ffering  their  customers  something 
•pecial,    such    as    longer  business 
[lours.  The  little  shops  that  can't  af- 
ord  media  campaigns  argue  that 
I  they  cannot  survive  without  cheap 
neans  of  name  identification,  such  as 
lieon  signs.  The  small  businessman's 
liot  is  foretold  by  the  owners  of  inde- 
jendent  gas  stations,  who  are  going 
mt  of  business  every  day.  More  than 
10,000  service  stations  had  closed  as 
I  if  early  December,  and  an  Exxon 
'pokesman  offered  a  professional  in- 
erpretation  of  the  tragedies:  "The 
rend  is  building  bigger  stations  and 
getting  rid  of  small  stations,  the  ma 
ind  pa  accounts." 

The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  pre- 
dous  crises,  when  large  organiza- 
tions went  into  digestive  consolida- 
l  ion  while  the  mas  and  pas  were  ex- 
Delled  into  the  nether  regions.  In  the 
;nvironmental  era,  this  hourglass  ef- 
!  ect  appeared  when  pollution  stan- 


dards bankrupted  many  small  com- 
panies that  couldn't  afford  antipollu- 
tion investments.  Liberals  and  social 
critics  who  perceived  this  historic 
law  at  work  suspected  that  natural 
progress  was  being  unjustly  manipu- 
lated. But,  according  to  the  Boren 
philosophy  of  public  service,  this 
analysis  simply  does  not  go  far 
enough,  lor  thoM-  who  arc  uprooted 
by  the  crisis,  the  formerly  indepen- 
dent yeomen,  will  sooner  or  later  re- 
cover by  attaching  themselves  to  a 
university,  a  union,  a  big  company— 
something  which  emulates  the  life- 
style of  a  real  bureaucracy,  where 
politics  guarantees  security,  and  se- 
curity provides  the  freedom  for  truly 
human  pursuits. 

The  rise  in  public  service  and  the 
triumph  of  modern  organizations  are, 
therefore,  part  of  the  same  movement 
away  from  cutthroat  capitalism  and 
toward  the  civilized  tolerance  that 
prevails  in  a  committee  meeting  of 
experts.  This  tide  is  being  rushed 
along  by  yet  another  natural  law, 
which  states  that  the  economy  will 
become  more  political.  We  will  put 
the  politics  back  into  political  econo- 
my, and  we  will  define  productivity 
in  voting  blocs. 

The  political  imperative 

««»illiam  EGDER,  the  chief  repre- 
^▼sentative  of  the  private  airplane 
industry,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  the  most  outstanding  lobbyist  of 
the  energy  crisis  thus  far.  The  Nixon 
Administration  tested  him  severely 
last  November  by  announcing  that 
private  airplanes  would  have  their 
fuel  allocation  reduced  by  as  much 
as  50  percent.  Skydiving  and  the  fly- 
ing of  private  planes  simply  could 
not  pass  for  priority  activities,  said 
the  Administration. 

Egder's  response  was  thunderous. 
Within  a  week,  Congressional  offices 
were  inundated  with  indignant  mail 
— from  workers  in  private-airplane 
factories,  from  service  mechanics, 
crop  dusters,  sales  representatives, 
businessmen,  the  unions  of  large  air- 
ports, the  owners  of  the  11,500  air- 
ports serving  only  private  planes, 
from  politicians  in  rural  towns  where 
a  private  airport  is  an  early  sign  of 
boosterism  and  growth.  "We  got  five 
times  as  much  mail  on  the  private 
airplane  cuts  as  we  did  on  the  firing 
of  Archibald  Cox."  said  one  Demo- 
cratic Congressman.  The  House  and 


Senate  both  passed  amendment- 
quiring  equal  treatment  for  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  This  provision 
died  with  the  energy  bill,  but  it  will 
be  back. 

The  general  point  that  Egder  made 
was  that  people  shouldn't  think  of 
private  airplanes  as  0.  J.  Simpson's 
flying  lessons  or  Hugh  Hefner's  plea- 
sure craft.  Instead,  we  should  focus 
on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
involved  in  keeping  them  airborne. 
Neil  Heard,  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Businessmen, 
made  the  same  argument  before  the 
Congress.  Independent  business  is  up 
against  the  wall,  he  said,  and  no  one 
is  entering  the  field  anymore.  "I 
think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  our 
economy,"  he  summarized,  "that 
without  conspicuous  consumption  we 
could  also  have  conspicuous  unem- 
ployment." 

Even  before  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  the 
staunchest  defender  of  market-based 
economics  in  the  Administration, 
conceded  that  we  may  need  a  giant 
department  to  run  the  whole  econo- 
my, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
sensed  that  the  energy  crisis  was 
throwing  the  economy  deeper  into 
a  political  morass,  and  the  full  im- 
pact struck  Capitol  Hill  on  energy 
day.  Congress  short-circuited  itself 
by  being  too  responsive  to  its  public- 
spirited  constituents  from  large  or- 
ganizations. The  bill  affected  almost 
every  person  in  the  United  States, 
and  Congress  was  not  ready.  What  is 
a  good  job  or  a  bad  one?  What  de- 
serves energy  and  what  doesn't?  The 
legislators  are  too  set  in  their  ways 
to  slide  easily  into  the  task  of  regu- 
lating every  job  and  dollar.  They 
could  feel  the  natural  laws  at  work, 
but  they  could  not  see  them.  Or  they 
grew  faint  at  the  implications. 

To  Dr.  James  H.  Boren,  the  ener- 
gy crisis  is  a  bureaucrat's- dream.  So 
much  to  ponder.  So  much  to  analyze 
and  coordinate.  So  much  expertise 
required.  So  much  paperwork.  His 
nataprobu  has  committees  studying 
ways  to  increase  the  paper  supply  at 
all  costs.  We  will  make  progress,  says 
Boren,  if  we  learn  how  to  delegate 
properly,  and  if  certain  attitudes 
change.  "We  will  have  to  think  dif- 
ferently of  paperwork,"  he  observed, 
with  a  strange  look  in  his  eye.  "I 
have  a  dream  of  a  day  when  we  will 
all  regard  each  piece  of  paper  with 
the  same  awe  and  reverence  that  we 
now  feel  when  contemplating  the  in- 
dividual snowflake."  □ 
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Gwyneth  Cravens 


TOWARD  CATATONIA 


Variations  on  a  listless  theme 


The  vali  es  of  inertia  have  been 
ittle  understood  except  by  five  or 
six  of  the  best  minds  in  the  world.  All 
too  often,  inertia  is  treated  as  the 
"poor  relation"  in  thermodynamic 
and  interpersonal  systems.  All  too  of- 
ten, people  cultivate  inertia  in  the  in- 
terests of  conservation  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, only  to  find  themselves  pushed 
around.  This  is  stupid  and  unfair.  At- 
titudinal  changes  are  clearly  in  order, 
not  only  at  the  societal  level  hut  also 
within  every  citizen;  we  all  must 
work  toward  the  development  of  in- 
ertia if  our  nation  is  to  survive. 

A  grasp  of  the  concept  of  entropy 
is  essentia!  to  an  understanding  of  the 
basics  of  inertia.  While  many  scien- 
tists are  fully  aware  of  entropy,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets 
around.  You  can  probably  guess  why. 
The  main  thing  you  should  know 
about  entropy  is  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  universe 
toward  uniform  inertness.  Align 
yourself  with  this  tendency. 

The  same  atoms  that  constitute 
the  universe  make  up  helium,  neon, 
argon,  krypton,  xenon,  and  radon, 
the  "noble  gases,"  whose  chief  char- 
acteristic is  their  inability  to  react. 
We,  too,  are  composed  of  atoms; 
hence,  the  inability  to  react  is  innate. 
We  must  resist  reaction  whenever 
possible.  The  energy  propagandists 
would  have  us  believe  that  human 
reaction  is  ""natural"  and  ineradica- 
ble, but  the  reverse  is  obviously  true. 

"Well,  then,"  you  may  ask,  "how, 
after  years  and  years  of  reacting,  can 
I  call  it  quits?" 

Answer:  There  is  a  way.  It  requires 
deep  concentration  and  stick-to-it- 
iveness,  but  it  pays  off. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is 
slowing  down  your  reaction  time  as 
much  as  possible  by  cultivating  a 
mien  of  positive  lassitude.  Here's  the 
story  of  Brenda  Veach  of  Oakland, 
California.  The  once- pert  young 
Brenda  wanted   to  do  her  bit  for 


inertia,  so  she  began  by  attending 
parties  at  which  she  remained  abso- 
lutely motionless.  "I  knew  that  the 
best  thing  was  actually  to  stay  home 
in  bed  and  watch  the  National  Bowl- 
ing League  semifinals,"  she  later  re- 
marked in  a  rare  interview.  "But, 
like  a  lot  of  eager  converts,  I  was 
anxious  to  let  the  world  know  about 
m)  concern  for  inertia.  I'd  lie  on  the 
host's  Barcalounger  or  La-Z-Boy 
until  some  big  spender,  ergwise, 
would  come  up  and  start  rapping  a 
mile  a  minute,  wanting  to  know  what 
scene  I  was  into,  would  I  like  to 
dance,  and  so  on.  After  he  ran  out  of 
steam.  I'd  silently  count  to  a  million, 
and  then,  without  moving  my  lips, 
I  d  say.  'Tupperware  is  sold  by  me.'  ' 

Alter  Brenda  became  accom- 
plished at  delaying  her  reaction  time 
in  this  way,  she  found  she  could  con- 
serve 38  percent  more  inertia  simply 
by  writing  YES  on  one  palm  and 
NO  on  the  other  and  "talking"  with 
her  hands.  Eventually  she  eliminated 
her  reactions  altogether. 

Brenda  went  on  to  more  advanced 
forms,  driven  not  only  by  motives  of 
conservation  but  also  by  a  yearning 
familiar  to  anyone  who,  through 
drugs  or  religion,  has  ever  been  en- 
shrouded in  the  mystery  of  cosmic 
ennui.  A  common  enough  experi- 
ence, and  yet  few  people  realize  that 
it  is  possible  to  recapture  it  without 
resorting  to  artificial  means. 

To  this  end,  a  new  government 
commission  has  issued  a  series  of 
guidelines  I  obtainable  for  $2.95 
from  the  Department  of  Inertial 
(Guidance,  Box  0,  Washington,  D.C.  ) 
outlining  an  orderly  series  of  steps 
every  citizen  can — indeed,  must- 
follow.  It  is  suggested  that  all  Ameri- 
cans practice  simple  lethargy  from 
midnight  on  Saturday  until  7:00  A.M. 
on  Monday.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
this  way  alone  sufficient  inertia  can 
be  developed  to  maintain  both 
houses  of  Congress  for  four  years. 


LETHARGY,  OVER  TIME,  can  petril 
i  into  sloth,  a  habitual  disincline 
tion  to  exertion  that  requires  sevei 
day-a-week  dedication  and  leads — ;> 
least  for  those  inspired  by  the  ffl 
wards  of  patriotism — to  torpor.  - 
The  sort  of  sluggishness  a  famil 
can  engage  in  of  a  Sunday  is  ratlu' 
easy  to  come  by,  and,  while  the  dar 
realms  of  torpor  are  sometimes  a 
rived  at  spontaneously,  usually  onP 
a  pioneering  mentality  can  make 
there  and  stay.  Recent  research  ha" 
shown,  however,  that  such  achieve^ 
merit  need  not  be  limited  to  a  prh 
ileged  elite.  It  has  been  determine? 
that  biofeedback  can  be  utilized  tj 
teach  individuals  how  to  conscioush 
reduce  the  amount  of  electrical  actiVj 
ity  produced  by  the  brain.  This  sul 
stantial  lowering  of  energy  output  r 
obtained  in  the  following  manner: 

Subjects  are  instructed  to  tell  the? 
loved  ones  not  to  disturb  them  for  11 
period  of  several  years  and  then  tty 
lie  down  in  isolation  in  the  yogL 
pose  known  as  the  sponge.  You  caij 
try  this  yourself  if  you  feel  you  havl 
mastered  sloth. 

Think  about  absolutely  nothing 
At  first,  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
may  be  a  strain,  shooting  your  braiii 
waves  up  into  high-voltage  alph^ 
rhythms;  instead,  you  might  want  t< 
commence  the  exercise  by  thinking 
about  Finland  or  about  the  words  o  j 
Merleau-Ponty  (""It  is  on  account  o 
having  begun  with  the  antithesis  o 
the  fact  and  the  essence,  of  what  i; 
individuated  in  a  point  of  space  am 
time  and  what  is  from  forever  and 
nowhere,  that  one  is  finally  led  tc 
treat  the  essence  as  a  limited  idea 
that  is,  to  make  it  inaccessible"),  or 
merely  by  mentally  listing  your  fa- 
vorite homonym^. 

The  assiduous  pursuit  of  low  brain 
voltage  will  lead  you  organically  to 
abulia,  the  paralysis  of  the  w  ill  I  i.e.. 
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you  might  want  to  think  about  Fin- 
land but  you  will  be  unable  to). 

Once  abulia  is  achieved,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  cling  to  it,  but  impair- 
ment of  volition  takes  up  more  en- 
ergy than  might  be  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  is  therefore  best  to  continue 
until,  through  successive  reductions 
in  mental  and  physical  energy  levels, 
you  automatically  reach  autism. 

You  perhaps  cannot  imagine  a 
more  satisfying  condition  of  inertia 
than  that  identical  to  the  state  of  an 
unplugged  Char-B-Que,  especially  if 
you  are  still  a  novice  at  lassitude.  But 
there  is  definite  evidence  that  beyond 
autism  lies  a  frontier  more  unex- 
plored and  more  alluring  than  the 
wastes  of  Pluto,  and  that  is  catatonia. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
about  catatonia.  Those  who  have 
achieved  it  tend  to  keep  mum,  but 
clearly  it  is  the  most  sublime  state 
available  to  the  inertia-conscious  non- 
comatose  American  public.  It  is  point- 
less to  sing  paeans  to  catatonia;  its 
virtues  are,  one  hopes,  self-evident. 

But  even  if  you  are  hesitant  about 
aspiring  to  the  waxen  rigidity  fa- 
vored by  most  practitioners  of  the 
art,  you  can  still  work  toward  one  of 
the  sublevels  outlined  above;  you  can 
still  attempt  to  become  one  with  the 
most  fundamental  principle  in  the 
universe  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
keep  our  nation  great.  And  don't  be 
put  out  if  you  fall  short  of  total  iner- 
tia. In  a  pinch,  stasis  will  do.  □ 


TORPID  TIPS 

What  you  can  do  to  help: 

Ride  in  the  backseat  of  a  friend's  car 
to  view  the  new  shopping  mall  in  your 
neighborhood. 

If  you  must  speak,  employ  the  pas- 
sive voice  only. 

Wire  the  White  House  and  demand 
to  know  why  we  have  never  seen  a  pic- 
ture of  the  President  lying  down. 

Contract  mononucleosis. 

Famous  examples  of  inertia: 
Sleeping  Beauty 
Mount  Shasta 
Daphne 

Calvin  Coolidge 
The  House  of  Lords 

Inspirational  literature: 

Oblomov  by  Ivan  A.  Goncharov 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  by  Washington 

Irving 

Ulnnommable  by  Samuel  Beckett 

What  to  watch  out  for: 
Vectors 


Little  camera. 
Big  features. 


Its  the  pick  of  the  Pockets. 

It's  the  Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60  camera.  Packed  with 
deluxe  features. 

Take  the  superb  //2.7  Ektar  'ens  and  the  automatic  ex- 
posure control,  for  example.  They  work  together  to  give 
you  brilliant  pictures  under  a  wide  variety  of  lighting  con- 
ditions. 

And  you  get  sharp  color  snapshots,  3l/2  x  AV2  inches.  Or 
sharp  Pocket  color  slides  that  are  about  one  inch  square. 


See  this  little  camera  with  all  the  big  features 
at  your  photo  dealer's.  Ifs  less  than  $138. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60  camera. 


Marion  K.  Sanders 
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The  Catholic  hierarchy  rejects  a  woman's  right  to  govern  her  own  body— and  it  won't  rest 
until  that  right  is  abolished 


PEOPLE  WHO  REGARD  divorce, 
birtli  control,  eating  pork — or 
whatever — as  sinful  have  a  clear 
right  to  live  by  their  own  tenets,  pro- 
vided they  don't  force  their  views  of 
morality  on  citizens  of  other  faiths  or 
none.  That,  in  theory,  is  the  Ameri- 
can proposition,  as  conveyed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution — and  yet, 
as  we  all  know,  the  theory  has  sel- 
dom achieved  reality.  Throughout 
U.S.  history,  various  religious  groups 
(notably  Baptists  and  Catholics) 
have  acquired  sufficient  political  pow- 
er to  impose  their  moralistic  attitudes 
on  almost  everyone  else.  The  leading 
example  is,  of  course,  the  American 
Catholic  Church,  which,  for  decades, 
-ucceeded  in  k t - » •  j > i r i archaic  divorce 
and  anticontraception  laws  on  the 
hooks  in  state  after  state  across  the 
country. 

Vast  cultural  changes  have  now 
eroded  the  Catholic  hierarchy's  re- 
lentless efforts.  Since  the  1960s,  un- 
der the  liberalizing  influence  of  Vati- 
can II,  the  Catholic  divorce  rate  has 
climbed.  And  millions  of  Catholic 
women  have  been  using  birth-control 
pills  (of  which  Catholic  Dr.  John 
Rock  was  codiscoverer  and  an  ardent 
advocate ) . 

Reluctantly  conceding  major  set- 
hacks  on  two  fronts,  the  hierarchy 
has  made  opposition  to  abortion  the 
ew  rallying  cry.  It  has  proved  a 
highly  emotional  issue  which  can  be 
inatically  exploited  by  means  of 
inflammatory  rhetoric,  lurid  propa- 
la,  and  outright  political  black- 
mail. These  techniques,  which  the 
Catholic-supported  Right  to  Life 
movement  has  used  to  score  impres- 
sive local  victories,  are  now  being 
tested  on  a  national  scale.  Week  after 
week,  the  faithful  are  reminded  from 
the  pulpit,  in  newsletters,  and  in  full- 
page  newspaper  ads,  that  abortion  is 
"murder"  and  that  Catholics  are  sub- 
ject to  automatic  excommunication  if 
they  participate  in,  or  encourage  the 
deliberate  termination  of,  pregnancy 
for  any  reason.  They  are  also  in- 


Paul  Richer 


structed  that  they  have  a  sacred  duty 
to  sign  and  circulate  petitions,  march 
in  street  demonstrations,  and  raise 
funds  for  the  Right  to  Life  move- 
ment, which  is  passionately  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  unborn  em- 
bryos but  which,  in  accordance  with 
Catholic  tradition,  has  minimum  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  women. 

Far  from  being  discouraged,  the 
campaign  has  gained  momentum 
since  last  January,  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  effect  invalidated 
all  restrictive  state  antiabortion  laws. 
Seven  justices,  including  the  only 
Catholic  on  the  bench,  William  J. 
Brennan,  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
which  held  that  the  right  of  privacy 
"is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a 
woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy."  Two  publi- 
cations of  the  Catholic  far  Right.  The 

Marion  K.  Sanders,  a  longtime  contributing 
editor  of  Harper's,  is  the  author  of  Dorothy 
Thompson:  A  Legend  in  Her  Time  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 


Wanderer  and  Triumph,  called  fo"' 
Justice  Brennan's  excommunication 
Archbishop  Francis  J.  Furey  of  Tex 
as  characterized  the  authors  of  th 
ruling  as  "fetal  muggers."  In  mor< 
elegant  but  equally  apocalypti 
terms,  the  president  of  the  Nations 
Catholic  Conference,  John  Cardina 
Krol,  accused  the  Court  of  openinf 
the  doors  "to  the  greatest  slaughte' 
of  innocent  life  in  the  history  o> 
mankind." 

The  current  goal  of  the  Church  i 
reversal  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
by  constitutional  amendment.  If  i 
should  succeed,  the  result  would  b 
a  real  "slaughter  of  innocent  life" — 
the  butchery  of  American  wome 
once  again  condemned  to  the  periu 
of  illegal,  criminal  abortion.  Fr> 
there  is  evident,  at  all  economic  ana 
social  levels  and  among  all  ethnia 
groups,  a  clear  determination  to  linv> 
the  number  of  one's  offspring;  an* 
in  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  cor 
traception,  abortion  is  an  essentia 
last-resort  method  of  birth  contror 

The  high  command  of  the  ant* 
abortion  drive  is  the  National  Caff* 
olic  Conference  of  Bishops,  based  is 
Washington.  The  shock  troops  are  a 
network  of  grass-roots  organization 
coordinated  by  a  national  Right  L 
Life  Committee.  Its  chairman  is  Ed" 
ward  J.  Golden,  a  construction  fore 
man  and  father  of  six  who  lives  nea 
Troy,  New  York.  Golden  won  hit 
spurs  in  his  native  state  where,  if) 
1970,  the  country's  most  liberal  abor 
tion  law  was  unexpectedly  enacted 
Perceiving  that  the  Church's  tradi- 
tional tactics — low-key  persuasioi 
and  gentle  arm-twisting — no  longe 
worked,  in  short  order  he  built  the 
New  York  Right  to  Life  Committet 
into  a  formidable  political  lobby.  It 
strategy  was  simple:  to  attack  anc 
defeat  any  legislator — no  matter  wha 
his  stance  on  other  issues — who  ha< 
voted  for  the  liberal  bill  or  failed  t< 
support  the  move  to  repeal  it. 
mounting  effective  campaigns  in  th< 
home  districts  of  his  targets.  Goldei 


ilrmori^tnilcd  tli;tt  llii-  was  no  i< 1 1*- 
■reat:  three  legislators  went  down  to 
Meat  in  l(>71,  and  others  found 
themselves  in  close  contest-,. 

His  program  moved  into  high  gear 
ill  January  1972,  when  Im-loads  of 
inliahoi  tioni>t>  hegau  rolling  into 
Albany,  heavily  laden  with  sensa- 
tional literature.  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke  sounded  the  call  to  arms  by 
denouncing  the  liberal  law  as  "an 
outrage  against  humanity."  He  re- 
ceived a  powerful  assist  from  Richard 
Nixon.  In  a  well-publicized  letter,  the 
President  repudiated  the  findings  of 
a-  own  Population  Council  and  en- 
lorsed  the  (  ardinal's  views.  ( )n  V pr i I 
16,  which  His  Eminence  had  desig- 
nated as  •  Right  to  Life"  Sunday, 
ariests  throughout  the  state  read  his 
proclamation  to  their  congregations. 
In  New  York  City,  parochial-school 
lands.  Knights  of  Columbus  unit-, 
ind  legions  of  the  faithful  from  dis- 
ant  points  converged  for  a  march 
lown  Fifth  Avenue. 


I  kWREN<  E  LADER,  who,  as  an  au- 
|Li  thor  and  militant  agitator,  lias 
ieen  one  of  the  most  intrepid  ad- 
vocates of  legal  abortion,  had  as- 
sembled a  small  group  for  a  counter- 
lenionstration.  A  few  carried  signs 
dentifying  themselves  as  "Catholics 
or  Legal  Abortion."  Though  he  has 
iften  been  in  the  eye  of  the  storm  as 
i  debater  and  lecturer,  he  recalls  the 
<  <  <Mon  as  one  of  the  most  unnerv- 
ng  of  his  career. 

"  I  he  busload-  unloading  on  near- 
ly streets  streamed  by,"  he  said. 
"They  were  mainly  middle-aged  peo- 
We,  prim  and  determined  in  blue 
erge  suits  and  flowered  Sunday 
Iresses.  When  they  saw  our  signs 
hey  -creamed  only  one  word,  like  a 
mall  explosion.  "Murderer!  Mur- 
lerer!'  We  were  faced  with  a  reli- 
gious crusade." 

In  early  May  1972,  reversing  its 
970  stand,  the  legislature  repealed 
he  liberal  law.  It  was  a  triumph  for 
jolden's  one-issue  politics.  Although 
Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  the  re- 
'fal  bill,  the  Right  to  Life  move- 
ment had  demonstrated  the  impact 
4  what  the  governor  called  "ex- 
remes  ,,f  personal  vilification  and 
•olitical  coercion  brought  to  bear  on 
nembers  of  the  legislature." 

Six  months  later,  in  Michigan,  the 
novement  showed  its  muscle  in  even 
nore  striking  fashion  when  the  abor- 
•on  question  was  put  to  a  popular 
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Calcutta.  India  -  Caseworker  Report 

izareth  Home.  Calcutta 

Name:    Elizabeth  Dass  n.Tlr  „r  D 

u         „  Cate  of  Birth:    April  12.  lQRIi 

Native  Place:    Calcutta  n»nr  i3M 

Health-    f»a„    T  ,  °F  B'R™:    TH,RD  DAUGHT" 
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Characteristics:      Gentle    ouiet.  cooperative    Speaks  clear,  and  ,s 

AND  STRENGTH  XI  ARE  RESTORED  "  0NCE  H"LTH 

ParentiinisCondition:    Father:  deceased. 

Mother       Malnourished.  «cent.v,ct,«  of 

Investigation  Report: 

^S'S'.E.J'E."^! »'J ,!'.!  S""T  tLS««NE».  DIED  FROM  T,P„„S  Hf. 


Home  Conditions: 


Sisters: 


Remarks: 


when  she  is  strong  enough 

CommE^?"^"0  08  SMALLPOX 

(FT  I^Rrru  ILSLS0  deceased  OF  SMALLPOX 

(Elizabeth  fortunately  entirely  escaped  contagion) 

THi'S  ^Y^^^\A'So^BTEC^B'L^!""rS  W.LL  TAKE  UP 
SHE   IS  NOT  REMOVED  FROM  L  pocc^t     *YS  0F   L1V'NG-  IF 
MOTHER   IS  WILLING  FOR  HER  TO  GO         N^Lc?^7  ' 0NS '  H" 
WITH  JOY  AT  THE  HOPE  OF  MM  ,  NAZARETH  H°ME  AND  WEEPS 

SAFE   FROM  THE  HRETMEb'l?^  THE^NOW^Oe"6^"  BEC°M'NG 

Strongest  recommendation  that  Elizabeth  Dass  be  adm.tted 


Elizabeth  Dass  was  admitted  to  the 
Nazareth  Home,  and  when  this  picture 
was  taken,  she  was  already  doing  better. 
Her  legs  were  stronger  .  . .  she  was  running 
with  the  other  children,  learning  to  write 
her  own  name. 

Every  day  desperate  reports  like  this 
reach  our  overseas  field  offices.  Then  we 
must  make  the  heartbreaking  decision — 
which  child  can  we  help? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  sponsor 
a  needy  little  boy  or  girl  from  the  country 
of  your  choice,  or  you  can  let  us  select  a 
child  for  you  from  our  emergency  list. 

Then  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will 
receive  a  photograph  of  your  child,  along 
with  a  personal  history,  and  information 
about  the  Project  where  your  child  re- 
ceives help.  Your  child  will  write  to  you, 
and  you  will  receive  the  original  plus  an 
English  translation — direct  from  an  over- 
seas office. 

Please,  won't  you  help?  Today  ? 


Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:  India,  Brazil,  Philippines, 
Indonesia  and  Guatemala. 

Write  todav:  Verent  J.  Mills     "^TP*  X 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  2651 1.  Richmond.JVa.  23261 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  j_j  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country )  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I 
will  pay  SI 2  a  month.  I  enclose  first  pay- 
ment of  S  .  Send  me  child's 

name,  story,  address  and  picture. 
I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 
S  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 
Name  


Address. 

City  

State 


-Zip_ 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians:  Write  1407 
J>  onge.  Toronto  7  HP  7830  ^ 


KNKMIES  OF  ABORTION 


voir.  At  issue  was  a  proposal  -Prop- 
osition B — to  repeal  the  state's  126- 
year-old  abortion  law.  Three  weeks 
before  Election  Day,  polls  showed  56 
percent  in  favor,  .'}.'$  percent  against, 
and  11  percent  undecided.  Yet,  on 
November  7,  Proposition  B  was  de- 
feated by  more  than  61  percent  of 
the  vote.  Credit  for  this  feat  goes  to 
an  organization  calling  itself  Voice 
of  the  Unborn,  which  mobilized  some 
eight  thousand  volunteers  for  door- 
to-door  canvassing  and  retained  an 
enterprising  young  advertising  firm, 
Maywood  &  Hammer,  to  mastermind 
a  media  blitz.  As  a  recurring  motif 
they  used  a  simulated  fetal  heartbeat 
in  a  saturation  program  of  radio 
spots.  Professional  actors  were  hired 
to  perform  in  staged  "man-in-the- 
street"  TV  interviews.  Bumper  stick- 
ers carried  such  tasteful  slogans  as 
"Bring  "Km  Out  Alive/"  Highway 
billboards  pictured  Christ  admonish- 
ing passershy,  "Stop  Abortion  Now. 
Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill.  Don't  Take  a 
Life  That  I  Have  Given.  Vote  No  in 
November.' 

One  active  supporter  of  the  prop- 
osition was  Dr.  Jack  Stack,  whose 
advocacy  of  legal  abortion  dates  back 
to  his  internship,  when  he  watched  a 
woman  die  after  a  criminal  abortion. 
"It  was  an  insidious  thing,"'  Dr.  Stack 
said  of  the  Michigan  campaign.  "At 
first  the  fear  was  a  creeping  force.  It 
got  to  be  paranoia  in  some  quarters 
until  logic  faded  and  scare  tactics 
were  screaming  in  our  faces."  Feel- 
ing became  so  intense  that  another 
liberal  physician,  Dr.  George  La- 
Croix,  had  his  life  threatened.  In 
Lansing,  a  priest  in  full  clerical  dress 
accosted  a  proabortion  legislator, 
called  him  a  "foul  murderer,"  and 
tried  to  push  him  down  the  capitol 
steps.  "I  don't  think  a  day  passed 
that  there  wasn't  some  antiabortion 
pamphlet  under  our  door,"  the  moth- 
er of  two  adolescent  daughters  said. 
"It  was  horrible,  sickening  stuff.  It 
really  frightened  the  kids." 

The  literature  in  question  was  paid 
for  through  collections  in  Catholic 
churches  or  sales  of  pamphlets  at 
church  doors.  Most  of  it  was  pur- 
chased  or  adapted  from  the  output 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Willke,  a  dapper  and  ar- 
ticulate Cincinnati  general  practi- 
tioner, id  and  his  handsome  wife  are 
veterans  i  the  antiabortion  wars, 
and  their  Materials — available  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian— are  the  staple  ammunition  of 
the  movement  throughout  the  world. 


Among  the  best-selling  items  is  a 
$1.25  Handbook  on  Abortion.  It  is 
illustrated  with  color  photographs  of 
disintegrating  fetuses  and  is  packed 
with  misinformation.  One  example: 

Isn't  abortion  safer  than  child- 
birth'/ 

No,  in  the  late  stages  it  is  far 
more  dangerous.  Even  in  the  first 
three  months  at  least  twice  as 
many  mothers  die  from  legal 
abortions  as  from  childbirth. 

Actually,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Population  Council, 
legal  abortions  in  the  U.S.  have  a 
death  rate  of  eight  per  100,000  com- 
pared to  the  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth death  rate  of  twenty  deaths  per 
100.000  for  white  women  and  forty 
to  sixty  for  black  women. 

Dr.  Willke's  bloody  embryos  some- 
times appear  on  postcards.  Others 
are  used  in  a  pamphlet  titled  "Four 
\\  ays  to  Kill  a  Baby."  This  series  in- 
cludes a  grisly  color  photo  of  a  dis- 
membered ten-week-old  fetus,  actual- 
ly two  inches  long  but  enlarged  to 
appear  exactly  the  same  size  as  a 
nine-week-old  infant  shown  on  the 
same  page.  Dr.  Willke  has  also  added 
his  own  hair-raising  sound  track  to  a 
teaching  film  originally  made  to  in- 
struct doctors  in  the  techniques  of 
suction  abortion.  His  slide  lectures 
and  films  are  major  attractions  at 
Right  to  Life  meetings.  At  their  con- 
vention in  Detroit  last  June,  Dr. 
Willke  explained  how  to  get  max- 
imum mileage  from  his  materials. 
The  description  that  follows  is  ex- 
cerpted from  the  notes  of  a  women's- 
rights  advocate  who  attended  the 
gathering  incognita. 

Dr.  Willke  emphasized  that  you 
should  never  use  the  word  "fetus" 
or  "embryo" ;  always  say  "baby." 
Always  use  the  word  kill."  The 
first  set  of  slides  is  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo,  but  it 
must  be  shown  in  reverse  order. 
Always  start  ivith  the  slide  of  a 
live  baby,  moving  backward  at 
two-week  intervals,  and  ask,  "Is 
it  still  human?"  If  you  start  at 
the  other  end,  the  ovum,  they  will 
see  it  as  a  glob,  not  a  baby  from 
the  beginning. 

The  next  set  is  about  abor- 
tions— bloody  and  bloodcurdling. 
This  is  followed  by  a  view  of  a 
garbage  pail  [died  with  dead 
'"babies."  Finally  there  is  a  Ger- 
man concentration-camp  scene 
showing  a  truckload  of  dead  Jews 
en  route  to  the  incinerator. 


The  analogy  with  Hitler's  exterm 
nation  program  and  human  exper 
mentation  has  proved  potent  prop; 
ganda.  The  implication  is  that  leg; i 
abortion  is  only  a  first  step  towarj 
compulsory  abortion  for  "undesil 
ables,"  raising  the  specter  of  genii 
cide  for  black  people.  Sirnilarl' 
old  folk  are  persuaded  that  the 
lives  are  menaced  by  compulsoii 
euthanasia,  supposedly  next  on  th] 
agenda  of  the  population  planners.  J 

T  n  their  first  national  exercise  it 
J.  confrontation  politics,  Right  t| 
Lifers  swarmed  into  Washington  ol 
January  22,  the  anniversary  of  tli 
Supreme  Court  decision,  to  rally  suj 
port  for  the  constitutional  amenc 
nrent  introduced  by  Rep.  Lawrenci 
J.  Hogan  of  Maryland,  which  is  bet 
fore  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
The  strategy  is  to  bypass  committt 
hearings  by  collecting  218  signature 
on  a  discharge  petition.  Thereafter 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  house 
would  be  needed  to  send  the  measur 
to  the  states  for  a  final  vote. 

Hogan's  bill  provides  that  "neithet 
the  United  States  nor  any  state  shag 
deprive  a  human  being,  from  the  mo 
ment  of  conception,  of  life  withoil 
due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  anj 
human  being,  from  the  moment  a 
conception,  within  its  jurisdictioi! 
the  equal  protection  of  its  laws." 

Constitutional  lawyers  point  oi 
that  this  concept  of  the  fetus  as  1 
person  would  create  legal  chaoi 
Nonetheless,  this  is  the  doctrine  q 
the  Church,  stubbornly  defended  b 
its  legal  scholars. 

In  addition  to  Hogan's  proposal 
scores  of  other  antiabortion  proposa  ! 
are  in  the  hoppers  of  both  house; j 
Some  follow  the  pattern  set  by  Rep 
G.  William  Whitehurst  of  Virginni 
who  would  simply  return  the  aboi 
tion  question  to  the  individiu 
states.  Doctrinaire  Right  to  Lifeii 
are  less  than  enthusiastic  about  th 
measure  introduced  by  Conservativ| 
Sen.  James  Buckley  of  New  York.  I 
provides  protection  for  the  fetuj 
"from  the  time  a  biologically  ident 
fiable  human  being  comes  into  exisj 
tence."  This  ambiguity  is  unaccepi 
able  to  True  Believers,  as  is  the  hv 
mane  proviso  that  "this  article  sha 
not  apply  in  an  emergency  when 
reasonable  medical  certainty  exist 
that  continuation  of  the  pregnane  | 
will  cause  the  death  of  the  mother. 

The  Buckley  bill  has  acquired  se\j 


ITRLIRN  LINE  BRINGS  YOU 
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The  exuberant  friendliness  of  the  Italian  people. 
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ENEMIES  OF  ABORTION 


eral  Protestant  cosponsors,  a  factor 
of  sonic  importance  in  relieving  the 
movement  of  its  all-Catholic  colora- 
tion. Mr.  Golden  recently  estimated 
that  perhaps  15  percent  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  of  other  faiths.  They  in- 
clude members  of  some  fundamen- 
talist Christian  sects,  the  Church  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  the  Missouri  Syn- 
od— the  most  conservative  branch  of 
the  Lutheran  Church — and  a  hand- 
ful of  orthodox  Jewish  rabbis.  The 
movement  has  also  attracted  a  scat- 
tering of  onetime  V  ietnam  war  pro- 
testers who  have  been  persuaded  that 
abortion  is  a  form  of  "violence." 

Spokesman  of  the  last  group  is 
Thomas  J.  Mooney,  the  twenty-eight- 
year-old  leader  of  the  National  Youth 
Pro-Life  Coalition.  Mooney  insists 
that  his  organization  is  not  "a  collec- 
tion of  priest-ridden  Catholic  fana- 
tics." He  describes  himself  as  a  left- 
ish-liberal  ex-Catholic,  and  is  a  for- 
mer vice-president  of  the  National 
Student  Association  who  worked  in 
the  Met  Govern  campaign.  Mooney  as- 
sured me  that  the  plight  of  a  woman 
burdened  with  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy could  best  be  eased  by  work- 
ing for  a  world  "in  which  no  child  is 
unwanted."  He  feels  no  qualms  in 
trying  to  engineer  the  political  de- 
mise of  a  fine  legislator  whose  record 
he  applauds  on  every  question  but 
abortion.  "We'll  just  have  to  find 
someone  equally  liberal  on  our  side," 
he  said.  He  conceded  that  one-issue 
politics  might  present  some  problems 
if  he  found  himself  forced  to  support 
a  second  term  for  Senator  Buckley, 
with  whom  he  is  in  agreement  only 
on  the  subject  of  abortion. 

Mooney's  troops  are  organized  on 
a  precinct-by-precinct  basis.  On  visits 
to  their  representatives,  he  empha- 
sized, "we  remind  them  the  '74  elec- 
tions are  less  than  nine  months  away, 
and  if  they  won't  speak  up  for  life 
we  re  going  to  get  them." 

Elected  officials  take  such  threats 
seriously,  especially  when  they  are 
backed  by  a  continuous  torrent  of 
mail  running  at  least  nine  to  one 
against  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
The  legislators  are  impressed,  too, 
with  the  political  clout  of  an  organi- 
zation which  last  summer  pressured 
forty  CBS  affiliates  into  not  rebroad- 
casting  an  episode  of  the  television 
program  Maude  in  which  the  hero- 
ine decided  to  have  an  abortion.  A 
well-organized  boycott  induced  all 
but  one  of  the  show's  commercial 
sponsors  to  withdraw. 


OF  THE  COUNTERVAILING  forces, 
only  the  National  Association  for 
Hepeal  of  Abortion  Laws,  headed  by 
Lawrence  Lader,  has  attempted  to 
match  the  militant  tactics  of  the  an- 
tiabortion  groups,  naral  has  fought 
aggressively  and  effectively  on  the 
state  level  but  commands  limited 
resources  and  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  single  purpose  of 
supporting  legal  abortion.  Since  there 
are  many  other  items  on  the  agenda 
of  feminist  groups  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  neither  can 
mount  a  massive  letter-writing  cam- 
paign on  the  one  issue  of  abortion. 
The  matter  is  of  even  more  direct 
concern  to  Planned  Parenthood  and 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Abortion.  But  these  organizations, 
coiisciou>  of  their  tax-exempt  status 
(which  does  not  inhibit  the  Catholic 
Conference),  limit  their  activities  to 
citing  the  record.  They  have  an  im- 
pressive case. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
maternal  deaths  declined  from  thirty- 
five  per  100,000  in  1970,  the  year 
the  abortion  law  was  liberalized,  to 
twenty-seven  per  100,000  in  1972. 
Admissions  to  Harlem  Hospital  for 
"botched  abortions"  dropped  from 
1,054  in  1965  to  292  in  1971;  at 
many  other  municipal  hospitals, 
cases  of  septic  abortion — formerly 
commonplace — are  rare.  The  general 
birthrate  in  the  city  declined  12  per- 
cent from  1970  to  1971,  and  30  per- 
cent among  welfare  recipients.  A 
fifteen-year  steady  increase  in  ille- 
gitimate births  was  reversed  in  1971 
with  a  12  percent  drop.  Enrollment 
in  public  maternity  centers  fell  by 
53  percent,  and  five  were  closed.  The 
number  of  children  placed  in  foster 
care  declined  by  41  percent. 

One  consequence  has  been  an 
acute  shortage  of  babies  available 
for  adoption.  To  counter  this  trend, 
the  Church  has  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion called  Birthright  which  offers 
counseling  to  unmarried  mothers  as 
an  alternative  to  what  Birthright 
calls  "the  tragedy  of  abortion."  "It 
seems  to  me  they  are  really  seeing 
women  as  brood  mares,"  one  Cath- 
olic friend  of  mine  commented.  And 
certainly  for  the  approximately 
200.000  women  who  in  the  past  year 
had  safe,  legal  abortions  in  New 
York — 80  percent  in  the  first  trimes- 
ter—  the  far  greater  tragedy  was  the 
prospect  of  having  to  bear  an  unwant- 
ed child. 

"I  have  yet  to  hear  an  intelligent 


sermon  against  abortion,"  said  ar 
other  devout  Catholic  woman  who 
lives  in  Brooklyn  and  is  actively  ir( 
volved  in  the  affairs  of  a  racially  anj 
economically  mixed  community, 
feel  like  shouting  at  the  priest,  'Whj 
are  you  to  tell  women  they  have  tk 
have  babies?'  They  talk  about  'rtj: 
spect  for  life.'  But  they  have  no  ide 
what  life  is  like  for  most  people.  It' 
all  a  suburban,  white,  middle-clas, 
movement.  They're  just  talking  t' 
empty  air,  not  to  people  with  red 
problems." 

This  woman  doubts  that  she  woul\ 
ever  have  an  abortion.  But  she  feel' 
the  decision  is  a  matter  of  persona 
choice,  as  do  56  percent  of  U.SJ 
Catholics,  according  to  a  1972  Ga; 
lup  poll.  She  profoundly  deplore' 
the  effort  of  her  Church  to  depriv 
American  women  of  that  choice, 
There  has  not,  however,  been  an; 
effective  demonstration  of  politica 
concern  by  those  who  agree. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  restrictive 
measures  have  been  quietly  enactec, 
by  Congressmen  and  Senators  who— 
as  one  of  them  put  it — "just  want  t<' 
get  those  people  off  our  backs." 
"Those  people"  are  the  lobbyists  ii 
clerical  dress  and  the  indefatiga 
ble  letter  writers  of  the  Right  t< 
Life  movement.  Some  of  the  nev 
laws  would  deny  the  use  of  federa 
funds  to  family-planning  program 
here  and  abroad  that  include  abor" 
tion  or  research  in  abortifacientsJ 
The  most  ominous  is  a  rider  to  tht 
Social  Security  Act,  introduced  b) 
Senator  Buckley  and  passed  by  thV 
Senate  in  December,  which  woulc 
ban  Medicaid  payments  for  abor 
tions.  If  enacted,  this  law  wouk 
mean  the  end  of  the  low-cost  abor 
tion  clinics  which  have  been  largel) 
financed  by  Medicaid  funds.  The  ef 
feet  would  be  to  make  safe,  lega 
abortion  once  again  the  prerogative 
of  the  rich. 

These  Right  to  Life  victories  are 
milestones  on  the  long  road  before  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  be  en- 
acted. Those  who  doubt  that  this  feat 
is  possible  should  recall  the  achieve- 
ment of  another  one-issue  minority 
lobby — the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union — which  foisted  the 
Volstead  Act  on  the  nation  in  1919. 
Indeed,  unless  the  Right  to  Life  move- 
ment is  recognized  for  the  threat  that 
it  is,  American  women  may  find,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  that  they 
have  lost  a  war  because  they  did  not 
even  realize  it  was  being  fought.  □ 
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0  Pioneers:  the  land  rush  at  Lake  Havasu  City 


VS  T1IK  l'LANE  BEGAN  its  descent, 
i  tilt-  barren,  reddish  desert  wilder- 
ness abruptly  and  incongruously  gave 
wn\  to  a  city,  tiny  houses  with  white 
roofs  scattered  across  the  desert  floor. 
This  hit  of  ilesert  has  truly  bloomed. 
The  Colorado  River,  a  Hat  blue  rib- 
bon that  widens  into  a  lake  here,  i> 
part  of  the  explanation,  but  only  part, 
since  much  of  the  greenery  is  in  fact 
Astroturf.  Mechanical  air  refrigera- 
tion ha>  also  played  a  key  role;  tern 
peratures  gel  so  hot  in  the  summer 
that  even  the  lakeside  beaches  must 
be  air-conditioned. 

The  main  reason  for  this  bloom- 
ing, however,  is  that  scpiat  bridge, 
reminding  you  of  red  double-decker 
buses  on  an  overcast  English  day,  but 
looking  absurd  here  as  you  tlv  over 
it.  like  a  lov  set  up  by  a  child  in  his 
sandbox.  Still,  London  Bridge — re- 
moved from  England,  set  up  in  the 
ilesert  next  to  the  Colorado,  connect- 
ing dry  sand  to  dry  sand,  then  with  a 
channel  cut  beneath  it  that  connects 
Colorado  Kiver  to  Colorado  River — 
i-  the  magnet  for  the  people  and  dol- 
lar- (lowing  like  a  spring  torrent  into 
this  isolated  desert,  opposite  Califor- 
nia, on  tin'  Arizona  side  of  the  river. 

London  Bridge  has  tirmlv  stamped 
l  ake  Havasu  City  on  the  map.  It  is 
now  pulling  up  on  the  Crand  Canvon 
as  Arizona's  number-one  tourist  at- 
traction. Having  found  its  retirement 
home  in  America  after  137  years  of 
hard  London  trafhe.  the  bridge  marks 
one  of  the  greatest  real-estate  pro- 
motions since  the  Exodus.  The  trav- 
elers on  the  (light  1  accompanied 
from  the  Last  crossed  the  country  by 
Electra  jet,  stayed  in  a  comfortable 
new  hotel,  ate  three  heavy  meals, 
took  a  cruise  on  the  dam-made  lake 
and  were  airborne  again  some 
twenty  hours  after  landing.  The  pack- 
age cost  the  promoters  some  $13,000, 
and  the  travt  ler>  did  not  pay  a  cent 
for  the  trip.  I  hey  merely  contracted 
to  buy  more  than  S250.000  worth  of 
real  estate. 

"\\  e  re  selling  the  American 
Dream!"  is  a  favorite  slogan  with 


the  folks  from  McCulloch — i.e.,  the 
McCulloch  Corporation,  McCulloch 
Oil,  McCulloch  Properties,  and  Mc- 
Culloch Intel  national  Airlines.  All 
the  themes  of  the  American  Dream 
are  there — pioneering,  new  lives,  en- 
trepreneui  ship,  individualism,  the 
American  Eden.  But  they're  not  only 
selling  the  Dream,  they've  just  about 
sold  it.  By  now,  28,000  of  the  31,000 
residential  plots  that  compose  Havasu 
City  have  been  purchased,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $6,000  to  $13,000. 
These  plots  hav  e  been  sold  the  jet-age 
way,  with  300  to  600  people — not 
rich  people,  just  plain,  average  peo- 
ple— being  flown  in  free  each  week, 
no  obligation,  from  all  over  North 
America  and  beyond;  one  flight  from 
Frankfurt.  Cennany,  last  year  plant- 
ed several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars" worth  of  deutsche  marks  in  the 
desert.  The  population  of  ttiis  former 
wasteland  now  stands  at  13,000.  well 
on  its  way  to  the  80,000  projected. 
The  concept  is  so  successful  that  Mc- 
Culloch has  five  other  projects  go- 
ing and  fills  the  sky  with  ten  planes, 
seventy  (lights,  and  1.200  people  a 
week,  selling  them  real  estate  with 
the  slickest,  friendliest  sell  you  ever 
saw.  The  sell  is  also  considered  one 
of  the  most  reputable  in  the  boom- 
ing— but  not  always  honest — land 
business. 

Mote  and  more  Americans  are 
flocking  to  the  "Sun  Belt."  the  na- 
tion's lower  tier,  from  Virginia  to 
California.  They  flee  the  cold  North's 
urban  crises,  join  the  emerging  Re- 
publican majority,  and  discover  a 
new  life-style  in  Atlanta  or  Jackson- 
ville or  Houston.  But  why  should 
an)  of  them  follow  the  ads  to  "vnur 
own  little  place  in  the  sun"  in  Lake 
Havasu  City? 

Tint'  \xs\\  ER  BEGINS  w  ith  the  al- 
most mystical  faith  that  Amer- 
ican- have  in  the  land.  Thev  believe 
that  deeded  attachment  to  the  soil 
can  see  them  through  personal  crises, 
hard  times,  social  upheaval.  At  Ha- 


vasu,  such  emotions  are  parlayed  b 
people  of  \  ision  and  hustle.  The  ma 
who  designed  this  city,  the  moder 
Moses  who  leads  the  faithful  bac 
into  the  desert,  is  McCulloch's  pre.' 
ident,  C.  V  .  Wood,  Jr.,  described  ii 
company  literature  as  "the  planning 
genius    who    created  Disneyland. 
\\  ood  thought  up  most  of  the  ride, 
at  Disneyland;  now  he  has  created  9 
toy  city,  a  Disneyland  in  the  desert 
just  as  clean  as  Main  Street,  U.S.A.; 
and  just  as  imaginative  as  Tomor5 
rowland.   "In   an  amusement  park 
you  have  to  keep  the  people  happy 
for  five  hours,"  said  Wood.  "Nov 
the  problem  is  to  keep  them  happ) 
for  a  lifetime." 

\\  ood  and  his  colleagues  are  selling 
a   crime-free,   pollution-free,  angst 
free  New  Way  of  Life.  Neither  a  sat- 
ellite nor  a  suburb  of  some  existing 
urban   area.   Lake   Havasu   City  is 
probably    the    only  "free-standing' 
new  city  in  the  U.S.  The  salesmen 
point  out  that  some  22  million  people, 
live  within  300  miles.  True  enough.) 
But  most  of  those  22  million  live  be- 
tween 150  and  300  miles  away.  Lake 
Havasu  City  is  isolated,  hemmed  in 
by  public  parkland  and  Indian  res-.  | 
en  ations. 

The  lake  itself  was  created  in  1938 
by  the  completion  of  Parker  Dam 
farther  down  the  Colorado.  Twenty 
vears   later.   Robert  P.  McCulloch,  J 
Sr..  an  industrialist  of  the  Howard  1 
Hughes  school,  was  flying  over  the 
desert  in  his  private  plane,  searching 
for  an  outboard-motor  testing  site,  .i 
when  he  spotted  the  lake.  It  was  per-  v  a 
feet  for  his  motors.  As  happens  so  of- J 
ten  in  the  desert.  McCulloch  also  per-  ] 
eeived  a  mirage:  "This  beautiful  land 
is  the  best  place  to  live  and  work  I 
have  ever  seen."  In  fact,  as  his  lawyer 
recalled  years  later,  the  land  at  the 
time  looked  like  "the  asshole  of  the. 
world,   or.   at   least,   the  bottom  of 
the  ocean."  However,  industrialists 
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15  Examples  of 
Psychology 
Today 


SPARE  THE  ROD 
USE  BEHAVIOR  MOD 

Instead  of  spending  years  searching  tor  the 
cause  ot  troublesome  behavior  in  a  child,  argue 
the  behavior  modification  therapists,  why  not 
lust  change  the  behavior?  There  are  startling 
examples  of  the  effectiveness  ol  this  approach 


CLAPTRAP 
ABOUT  AGING 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  old  per- 
sons are  not  necessarily  lonely  or 
desolate  Few  ever  show  overt  signs 
of  senility  For  those  who  do,  psy- 
chological and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment is  by  no  means  futile 


HOW  GROUPTHINK 
LED  TO  VIETNAM 

In  terms  of  group  dynamics,  the  presi- 
dential advisors  on  Vietnam  and  other 
foreign  policy  disasters  were  victims 
of  what  the  author  calls  "groupthink" 
-and  he  describes  eight  symptoms  to 
watch  out  for  in  decision  making 


UNDERSTANDING 
CHILDREN'S  ART 

An  educator  who  has  collected  and 
studied  more  than  a  million  pieces  of  chil- 
dren's art  over  the  past  20  years  has 
made  some  startling  discoveries  Chil- 
dren's scnbblings  and  drawings,  she 
says,  contain  a  voluminous  written  mes 
sage  which  has  not  yet  been  completely 
deciphered 


WHY  MANY 
BRIGHT  WOMEN 
FEAR  SUCCESS 

Controlled  experiments  showed 
that  women  are  about  seven 
times  as  likely  as  men  to  have 
anxieties  about  the  possibility 
of  successful  achievement 
"Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  girl  equates  intellectual 
achievement  with  loss  of  femin- 
inity," 


THE  WIZARD 

OF  OZ 
AS  THERAPIST 

The  amazing  parallels  between  the 
story  of  Oz  and  the  experience  of 
individual  therapy  Dorothy  is  the 
patient  The  Wizard  is  the  therapist 
who  appears  first  as  a  monster, 
then  as  a  fraud,  then  simply  as  a 
good  and  helpful  person. 


LEARNING 
THE  VIOLIN 
AT  AGE  4 

Psychological  secrets  of  teaching 
thousands  of  small  Japanese  children 
to  play  the  violin— so  beautifully  that 
it  moved  Pablo  Casals  to  tears. 


SUPPOSE  YOU  WERE 
HITLER  S  ANALYST? 

He  comes  to  you  because  he  is  troubled 
by  guilt  feelings  over  his  ruthless,  gran 
diose  plans  and  asks  you  to  help  him  get 
rid  of  these  disturbing  feelings  What 
should  you  do? 


GUILT-EDGED 
GIVING 

Tests  in  behavioral  labs  support 
recent  theories  that  charitable 
behavior  is  motivated  by  guilt 
and  shame  Empathy  plays  an 
important  part  too 


HOW  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING 

A  report  on  the  varying  ef- 
fectiveness of  different 
techniques,  including  hav- 
ing smoke  blown  back  into 
your  face,  doubling  your 
smoking  and  then  stop 
ping,  electric  shock,  and 
role  playing 


WE'RE  ALL 
NON-CONSCIOUS 
SEXISTS 

Proof  that  nonconscious  as- 
sumptions about  a  woman's 
"natural"  talents  (or  lack  of 
them)  are  as  widespread 
among  women  as  among  men 
Identical  writings  received 
significantly  lower  ratings 
when  attributed  to  female 
authors 


THE  MOBICENTRIC 
EXECUTIVE 

Today's  |ob  hopping  executive  values  motion 
not  because  it  leads  fo  change  but  because 
it  IS  change  More  and  more,  however,  he  is 
the  one  who  reaches  the  top  rather  than  the 
plodding  insider 


IS  THE  CROWD 
REALLY  MADDING? 

To  find  out,  a  researcher  studied 
volunteers  in  crowded  living  condi- 
tions. The  results  were  not  what 
you  might  expect. 


EMOTIONS  IN 

YOUR  FINGERTIPS 

The  language  of  emotions  leaps  all 
cultural  barriers  In  every  society 
tested,  each  person  expressed  the 
same  emotions  with  the  same  move 
ments  of  finger  muscles. 


THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  SAVING  FACE 

When,  why,  and  how  do  we  need  to 
engage  in  face-saving'  Lessons 
learned  in  behavioral  lab  studies 
can  help  mediators  settle  conflicts 
in  negotiations. 


You  don't  have  to  be  a  professional  psychologist,  counselor, 
or  social  worker  (although  many  of  our  readers  are)  to  enjoy 
Psychology  Today.  If  the  examples  above  turn  you  on,  you 
are  invited  to  tune  in. 

Psychological  discoveries  have  progressed  as  far  from 
Freud's  id  and  Pavlov's  salivating  dogs  as  rockets  have  from 
kites  and  balloons.  But  until  now  it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
well-read  layman  to  keep  up. 

Psychology  Today  is  the  monthly  magazine  that  is  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  the  laboratory  and  the  living  room,  the 
pioneering  professional  and  the  educated  public. 

To  find  out  what  you've  been  missing,  just  mail  the  coupon. 
We'll  send  you  a  copy  to  read  free  and  enter  your  name  as  a 
trial  subscriber  at  the  special  introductory  rate  for  new  sub- 
scribers we've  indicated  in  the  coupon.  However,  if  you're 
not  delighted  with  the  first  issue,  simply  write  "cancel"  on 
the  bill  and  return  it  without  paying  or  owing  anything,  keep- 
ing the  first  issue  with  our  compliments. 


Mail  coupon  for  complimentary  copy  and  Half  Price  Offer  to  New  Subscribers 

|"  psychology  today  a  «. 

i 

|  Please  send  me.  without  cost,  obligation  or  commitment,  my 
complimentary  copy  of  the  current  issue.  If  I  like  it,  bill  me  for 
a  year's  subscription  (11  additional  issues  for  a  total  of  12  issues 
in  all)  at  just  $6  instead  of  $12,  half  the  regular  price.  If  I  don't 
like  it  I  will  write  "cancel"  across  your  bill,  return  it,  and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  either  case,  the  complimentary 
issue  is  mine  to  keep. 

I  Name  

I  PlE"EPB,NT 

|  Address  

I 

I     City  Stale  Zip  

Subscriptions  outside  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  $2.00  higher. 


YOUR  OWN  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

often  have  visions  which,  by  dint 
of  capital  and  drive,  they  transform 
into  reality,  benefiting  the  rest  of  us. 
McCulloch  is  especially  creative  in 
this  regard;  he  began  his  career  at 
age  nine  by  building  a  crystal  radio 
set  inside  an  old  oatmeal  box.  Ob- 
sessed with  gadgets  and,  as  he  says, 
"scientific  about  taking  your  sun- 
shine," he  designed  for  his  Palm 
Springs  liome  a  poolside  lazy  Susan 
that  accommodates  seven  people  and 
assures  them  of  an  even  tan.  On  a 
larger  scale,  at  Havasu,  he  bulldozed 
the  desert  to  fit  his  vision. 

People  who  clip  the  Havasu  cou- 
pons from  their  Sunday  newspaper 
are  duly  visited  by  a  local  salesman, 
called  the  Generator,  who  turns  on  a 
tape  recorder,  shows  slides,  answers 
questions,  and  sells  in  a  soft  purr. 
Meanwhile,  the  Generator's  eyes  are 
open  for  the  family  silver,  or  at  least 
its  Tupperware,  searching  for  clues  to 
two  vital  questions:  Can  they  afford 
to  make  the  Investment?  and,  Are 
they  Genuinely  Sincere?  If  the  an- 
swer to  each  seems  to  be  yes,  then 
the  Generator  asks  for  a  check,  but 
not  as  a  down  payment,  as  it's  blank 
and  unsigned.  It's  only  a  symbol.  "A 
little  sign  of  your  sincerity." 

"Our  biggest  problem  is  anxiety," 
said  Wayne  Clark,  who  directs  a 
dozen  Boston-area  Generators.  "Up 
to  half  the  people  have  never  been 
on  a  plane  before,  so  they're  afraid. 
Many  have  never  been  to  the  desert, 
and  they  think  they're  going  to  end 
up  in  the  Sahara  with  nothing  but 
dunes  and  camels.  My  job  is  to  make 
personal  contact  on  the  flight  out,  so 
they'll  feel  they  have  a  real  friend 
in  Arizona." 

Clark  was  still  tired  from  the  last 
flight  out — he  has  been  out  eighty 
times  in  the  past  eighteen  months, 
but,  this  being  Friday,  he  was  zero- 
ing in  on  the  Sunday  flight.  "It's  like 
a  football  game  for  us,"  he  sighed. 
"We  practice  all  week,  and  then  Sun- 
day it's  the  real  thing." 

ri^HE  BIG  GAME  BEGAN  two  days 
I  later  at  Logan  Airport  in  Bos- 
ton. The  sun  hung  low  in  the  east, 
over  the  water,  out  beyond  Boston's 
harbor.  Those  who  had  never  flown 
before  started  drifting  in  the  earliest, 
a  full  two-and-a-half  hours  before 
flight  time.  They  walked  all  around 
the  Electra,  staring  at  it,  as  though 
they  expected  it  to  growl  and  snap  at 
them.   The   Generators   were  there 


as  wel  ,  to  see  their  potential  cus- 
tomers off.  One  salesman  regretted 
that  it  was  not  snowing.  "When 
there're  snow  flurries,"  he  said,  "it's 
very  dramatic." 

The  people,  mostly  couples,  seemed 
a  typical  group,  drawn  by  the  double 
lure  of  investment  and  relocation — a 
lawyer,  a  lunch-wagon  driver,  several 
machinists,  skilled  craftsmen  from 
the  building  trades,  small  contrac- 
tors, government  employees.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Loughrey  were  original- 
ly interested  because  one  of  their 
daughters  has  asthma.  Other  rea- 
sons followed.  "A  lot  of  people,"  ex- 
plained Loughrey,  an  electrician  who 
kept  his  jacket  buttoned  the  entire 
flight,  "aren't  satisfied  with  their  life- 
style. We're  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  flight  in  that  regard."  Mar- 
garet Willcox,  wife  of  a  soon-retiring 
Department  of  Agriculture  employee, 
had  worried  about  moving  away 
from  her  children,  but  she  had  re- 
cently faced  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
employers  could  transfer  them  at 
any  time.  "But  it  doesn't  matter," 
she  said.  "You  can  get  in  an  airplane 
and  go  anywhere  today."  Larry  and 
Debbie  Knoblauch,  both  twenty-one, 
were  following  an  uncle  who  had 
bought  land  there  last  year.  "We 
were  going  to  move  to  Baltimore," 
said  Knoblauch,  who  works  on  a 
highway  crew  and  was  the  only  pas- 
senger with  long  hair,  "but  that  was 
just  the  same  as  Philadelphia,  too 
crowded."  Machine-tool  operator 
Carl  Herrick  put  it  simply:  "You 
feel  like  you're  in  a  rut,  and  we  all 
have  sinusitis." 

Behind  all  the  talk  about  a  new 
way  of  life,  there  seemed  to  be  fear 
and  trembling  about  the  old.  Lake 
Havasu  City  is  an  escape  hatch  that 
offers,  as  one  slogan  puts  it,  "price- 
less protection  from  'Big  City'  condi- 
tions." Having  bought  adjoining  lots 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  his  nephew,  Ar- 
mand  Marashio,  a  stocky  postal  work- 
er, was  off  to  see  the  Havasu  post- 
master about  transferring.  He  liked 
the  "old  pioneering  spirit"  and  the 
fact  that  his  property  taxes  would  be 
only  one-seventh  of  what  he  now 
pays.  "It's  virgin  territory  out  there 
— the  newness,  the  cleanliness,  the 
complete  change  from  back  East." 
Abruptly  his  tone  changed.  "The 
East  is  so  polluted,  so  rotten,  so  in- 
fested with  crime  and  drugs.  It's  a 
cancer,  spreading  everywhere.  We 
never  go  to  Boston  anymore,  and 
now  we're  afraid  to  go  to  our  own 


shopping  plazas  unless  we  drive  with 
the  doors  locked. 

"I  have  to  get  my  kids  out  before 
I  lose  them.  It's  frightening  what 
happens  in  the  schools.  I  believe  in 
the  old  values,  but  our  country  is  go- 
ing crazy."  Marashio  had  thought  se- 
riously of  emigrating  to  Italy,  where 
he  had  never  been,  but  his  wife  re- 
fused to  leave  the  U.S.  Then  he  dis- 
covered Camelot  in  the  desert.  "My 
father  ventured  across  the  ocean  in 
the  old  days  for  his  children,  and  I'm 
going  across  the  country  for  mine. 
There  is  everything  out  there  a  boy 
could  want — collecting  rocks,  fishing, 
everything.  I  think  my  son  will  de- 
velop into  a  good  man.  I  want  to  get 
him  off  to  a  good  start."  He  broke 
into  a  smile.  "This  is  the  last  thing 
I  expected  to  have  happen  to  me.  My 
wife  can't  wait.  We're  completely 
changing  our  way  of  life." 

The  plane  went  into  a  tight  curve. 
Again,  we  saw  our  companion  and 
goal,  the  sun,  hot  and  glinting  through 
the  window.  Then  that  aerial  view 
of  the  city.  The  compartment  was  si- 
lent as  the  plane  landed.  The  trav- 
elers were  here,  in  the  Sun  Belt,  at 
Lake  Havasu  City.  "It's  hard  to  put 
into  words  what  I  feel  right  now," 
said  Loughrey.  But  a  moment  later, 
a  practical  thought  came  to  his  wife. 
"It's  hot  out  there,  so  be  sure  to 
stand  in  the  shade  a  lot." 


w  N  the  havasu  hotel  parking  lot 
1  stood  twenty-four  four-wheel-drive 
white  jeep  station  wagons,  sparkling 
as  though  just  back  from  the  car 
wash.  In  each,  a  blue  sport  coat  hung 
on  a  hook  over  the  left  rear  door.  In- 
side the  hotel,  twenty-four  couples 
were  having  dinner  with  twenty-four 
salesmen.  All  the  salesmen  were 
dressed  alike — dark  pants,  blue  ties, 
short-sleeved  white  shirts  (the  last  to 
remind  you  how  much  nicer  the  cli- 
mate is  here).  The  salesmen  were 
chatting  about  sports  and  the  good 
life,  the  couples'  "personal  needs," 
and,  of  course,  "your  own  little  place 
in  the  sun."  It  looked  like  parents' 
day  at  a  boarding  school.  The  over- 
flow of  nine  couples  was  pooled  out 
to  two  younger  salesmen  and  a  cou- 
ple of  Generators  who  had  made  the 
flight  out. 

The  local  salesmen  are  called  Clos- 
ers. They  and  the  800  other  sales- 
people who  work  for  McCulloch 
Properties  in  Arizona  and  around  the 
country  are  out  not  only  to  make 


Rural  America  . . . 
Land  of  Many  Faces 


The  new 

old 

west 

Cowboys  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  southwestern  scene  today  as 
they  were  years  ago.  But  the  south- 
western scene  is  changing  ...  as  is 
all  agricultural  America. 

Around  Hereford,  Texas,  for 
instance,  seven  million  acres  of 
once-parched  land  are  now  fed  by 
water  pumped  from  irrigation  wells; 
more  grain  sorghum  is  grown  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Computerized  feed-mixing  plants 
and  custom  feedlots  fatten  some 
two  million  head  of  cattle  yearly; 
big  meatpacking  plants  are  nearby. 

Cowboys,  computers,  ranchers, 
businessmen — all  form  vital  links  in 
this  intricately-meshed  industrial 
chain.  And  Deaf  Smith  Electric  Co- 
operative provides  the  power  that 
keeps  it  strong. 

The  nation's  nearly  1,000  rural 
electric  systems  do  more  than  move 
with  the  times.  We're  leading- 
changing  and  being  changed  by  the 
communities  we  serve.  Now,  as  the 
energy  crisis  challenges  our  re- 
sourcefulness as  never  before,  we 
are  guided  by  past  experience,  well 
served  by  old  values. 

Ours  is  a  big  job.  .  .but  then, 
we  work  for  a  big  country. 

America's 

Rural  Electric  Systems 

We  care  .  . . 
we're  consumer  owned 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association/2U(J<)  Florida  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  D  C.  20009 


The  new  f  un-to-read  magazine 
that  turns  kids  on  to  reading. 


YOUR  OWN  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 


From  the  people  who  bririf,' 
you  Sesame  Street.  The 
Electric  ( 'ompany  Maga- 
zine is  chock  full  of  marvel- 
ously  funny  pictures, 
articles,  stories,  games, 
jokes,  puzzlers,  cartoons 
and  comic  strips. 

If  your  children  are  start- 
ing readers,  problem  read- 
ers, reluctant  readers  or 
bored  readers.  Electric 
( 'ompany  Magazine  will 
help  turn  them  into  de- 
lighted readers.  One  year, 
10  issues,  only  $4.50. 
Mail  vour  order  today! 


Electric  Company  Magazine 

Department  HA-1,    North  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y  12601 
Please  enter  the  following  subscription  : 
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-to  cover. 
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se  separate  sheet  oj  paper  if  more  than  one  subsertptlon  is  desired     (Canada  per  year;  other  eount 


subscriptions 


Save  a  child. 
While  you're 
reading,  the 
world  is  waiting. 


Since  1932,  Save  the  Children  Federation 
has  been  helping  children  round  the 
world  to  have  better  lives.  Because  of 
people  like  you.  Educated,  involved,  and 
in  touch  with  your  own  hearts.  If  you 
haven't  already,  won't  you  please  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $15  a  month  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl: 
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345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  H3/4 


to  win  a  crusade 
program  include 


money,  but  also 
Their  training 

courses,  lectures,  and  practice  se 
sions  that  are  videotaped  and  playet 
back  for  self-criticism.  "We  don 
want  any  teeny-weeny  white  lies,' 
declared  C.  V.  Wood.  "Goddamn,  tht 
truth  is  good  enough!" 

There's  more  than  a  hint  of  evan 
gelism  in  the  whole  process.  "Wi 
need  a  person  who  truly  enjoys  deal 
ing  with  people  so  we  can  mold  bin, 
and  work  with  him,"  explained  gen 
eral  sales  manager  Gene  Vote  whu\ 
chomping  on  a  cigar  a  few  days  late: 
in  his  office  in  Scottsdale.  "We  wan 
to  breed  individuals  who  can  earn 
our  message.  We  need  a  strong  pre, 
sentation  of  the  product,  an  individ 
ual  with  a  sense  of  stability,  wh< 
likes  people,  who  recognizes  theij 
weaknesses  as  well  as  strengths.  See 
there's  a  basic  emotional  factor.  Peo 
pie  like  to  own  real  estate.  Even  peo 
pie  who  can't  afford  it.  We  have  w 
be  careful  not  to  emotionally  aroust 
those  kind  of  people. 

"Our  salesmen  carry  forward  tht 
McCulloch  image,"  he  added  proud, 
ly.  What  is  the  McCulloch  image' 
His  reply  came  with  the  speed  anc 
fervor  of  a  revivalist's  sermon.  "Re 
liability,  Integrity,  and  Reputation, 
It  gets  to  emotions.  The  sale  of  lanq 
is  an  intangible.  It  doesn't  smel^ 
good.  It  doesn't  taste  good.  It  relate:, 
to  an  idea,  a  philosophy.  It's  fa; 
more  intangible  than  life  insurancej 
We're  talking  about  a  better  way  0^1 
life.  And  nothing  is  more  importan, 
than  that.  It's  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  decisions  a  family  will  eve: 
make.  Because  it's  that  important 
you  have  to  get  close  to  people,  anc 
that's  why  I  always  say  we're  in  tht 
people  business. 

"Land  is  a  natural  resource.  A, 
few  years  ago,  everybody  though 
everything  was  limitless — coal,  oil 
land.  Now  you  see  companies  orient 
ing  their  philosophies  to  a  limitec 
supply  of  natural  resources.  Thost 
that  recognize  this  do  well.  It's  nc 
accident  that  we're  in  land,  oil,  anc 
coal.  Sure,  we're  profit  oriented,  hul 
if  we  sell  and  live  the  right  kind  oi 
way,  we  can't  help  being  successfu 
from  the  profit  standpoint.  As  we 
say,  money  follows  performance." 

The  performance  by  the  men  ir 
Havasu's  repertory  company  was  def 
initely  box  office.  The  leading  mer 
for  the  nine  overflow  couples  wen 
two  friendly,  plump  young  salesmen 
Jesse  from  Baltimore  and  Jeff  fron 


etroit.  They  were  both  Coyotes.  The 
lesmen  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
oyotes  and  Roadrunners;  the  Coy- 

es  bark  when  they  pass  the  Road- 
unners;  Roadrunners  beep  when 
ley  pass  Coyotes.  This  information 
(plains  many  otherwise  inexplicable 
Hinds  regularly  made  by  grown  men 
i  Lake  Havasu  City.  Each  week  the 
•am  that  has  sold  more  land  gets  to 
e  dinner  guests  of  the  other  team. 

Jesse  and  Jeff  conducted  two  tours 
-Lake  Havasu  City  by  Night,  and 
ake  Havasu  City  by  Morning.  Since 
lavasu  City  is  a  somewhat  less  de- 
eloped  urban  area  than,  say,  Paris, 
lie  tours  were  a  bit  repetitious,  but 
onetheless  chock  full  of  information, 
pucation:  2,000  students  served  by 
tvo  elementary  schools,  a  junior 
igh,  and  a  high  school.  "You  won't 
ave  to  wait  for  M ontessori  methods, 
;am  teaching,  and  open  classrooms, 
ecause  we've  got  them  all,  right  here, 
ight  now."  Investment:  $20  million 
1  building  permits  in  1972;  total 
apital  investment  increased  16  per- 
ent  to  $175  million.  (Ten  years 
go,  of  course,  it  was  only  slightly 
ibove  nothing.)  The  economic  game 
lan:  McCulloch  is  moving  his  en- 
ire  chain-saw  operation  up  here,  and 
Ither  light  industry,  such  as  boat- 
building and  printing,  is  already 
here.  Law  and  order:  the  sheriff's 
orce  of  six  men  is  augmented  by  a 
lirty-man  posse.  "We're  in  the  West. 
(on  can  strap  a  gun  on  your  hip  out 
ere,  and  you  don't  need  a  license." 
)emographics:  the  average  age  is 
hirty-seven.  And  a  little  urban  so- 
iology:  "There's  none  of  this  'I'm 
>etter  than  you  are'  type  of  thing 
•ut  here." 

One  of  the  "big-city  conditions" 
igainst  which  Havasu  offers  "price- 
ess  protection"  is  tactfully  not  spo- 
ken of  but  obvious  nonetheless.  Only 
wenty-one  blacks  live  in  all  of  Mo- 
lave  County,  and  none  in  Lake  Ha- 
'asu  City.  There  are,  however,  polite 
vays  to  say  this,  such  as  "There's  no 
velfare  here."  One  of  the  Generators 
;cratched  his  head  and  said,  "I  guess 
)lack  people  just  don't  want  to  live 
lere,  for  some  reason." 

Both  tours  kept  returning  to  Lon- 
lon  Bridge,  as  though  it  were  a  first 
ninciple.  The  bridge,  which  had  been 
slowly  sinking  on  its  original  Thames 
site,  was  sold  to  McCulloch  in  1968 
tor  $2.46  million;  another  $6.5  mil- 
lion was  spent  carting  it  over  and 
reerecting  it  as  "a  symbol  of  inter- 
national goodwill."  A  nasty  rumor 


circulates  that  the  big-spending 
Yanks  made  a  mistake — they  thought 
they  were  buying  the  far  more  pic- 
turesque Tower  Bridge.  "That's  a 
damn  lie!"  said  one  McCulloch  offi- 
cial in  the  City  of  London  Arms  pub 
next  to  the  bridge.  In  any  event,  to 
make  the  bridge  feel  more  useful 
and  more  at  home,  the  channel 
dredged  beneath  it  was  christened 
the  Little  Thames.  Such  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  eccentric  and  the  highly 
promoted  that  2  million  people 
will  visit  it  this  year.  Tourist  dollars 
are  pouring  in,  and  no  stone  has  been 
left  unsold.  McCulloch's  engineers 
shortened  the  bridge  by  fifty-three 
feet  in  reconstructing  it;  the  leftover 
stone  was  splintered,  and  the  pieces 
are  now  sold  as  souvenirs. 

As  we  tramped  around  the  one- 
acre  "English  village"  that  has  been 
constructed  near  the  bridge,  Jesse  re- 
marked, "The  bridge  is  what's  made 
Havasu,  and  that's  Woody's  work. 
He's  a  great,  great  showman."  If  Mc- 
Culloch had  the  vision,  then  C.  V. 
Wood  connected  the  dots.  He  is  the 
grand  strategist  of  the  "new  city" 
campaign.  A  heavyset  man  with  a 
sheepish  expression  and  a  Texas 
drawl,  he  is  also  an  engineer,  one- 
time national  chili- cooking  cham- 
pion, and  a  high-octane,  high-flying 
executive,  darting  around  the  coun- 
try to  McCulloch's  many  develop- 
ments, dashing  into  Chicago  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
and  then  hurrying  back  to  Los  An- 
geles to  take  his  wife  to  a  Nixon 
dinner.  Yet  he  always  manages  to 
save  forty  minutes  a  day  for  tran- 
scendental meditation,  in  which  he 
received  personal  instruction  from 
"the  little  fella" — Maharishi  Mahesh 
Yogi  himself.  "I've  never  been 
stronger"  is  Wood's  personal  slogan; 
it's  even  engraved  on  his  watch,  and 
his  subordinates  now  use  it  as  the 
customary  reply  to  a  friendly  "How 
are  you?" 

"We  spent  half  a  million  dollars 
before  we  even  moved  a  rock;  we 
were  positive  we  could  go  into  the 
crowded  cities  and  get  them  to  move 
out,"  said  Wood,  "Once  you  show  a 
man  how  he  can  live  in  Havasu,  it's 
not  too  difficult  to  get  him  to  move." 
McCulloch  Properties  also  wants  this 
man  to  build  quickly,  because  every 
time  a  building  goes  up,  the  compa- 
ny's remaining  land  goes  up  in  value 
—a  lot  that  sold  for  $3,500  in  1967 
goes  for  $7,000  today.  "We  can  ap- 
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But  very  valuable  Cathay  Pacific's  tree 
tour  book  gives  you  a  look  at  the  most  col- 
orful people  and  places  in  the  Far  East  All 
kinds  of  lours,  from  the  airline  of  the  Orient 
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could  miss  without  this  book. 
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preciate  our  land — that's  the  whole 
hit!"  explained  Wood. 

Wood  maintains  that  there  are 
only  three  ways  the  U.S.  can  grow. 
"Two  of  them,  urhan  renewal  and 
urban  sprawl,  aren't  very  good.  But 
there's  a  fabulous  amount  of  land  in 
this  country.  We  can  build  great  new 
cities,  a  beautiful  new  way  of  life, 
everything  planned.  But  it's  got  to 
be  done  by  private  corporations,  be- 
cause government  can't  move  fast 
enough.  If  the  government  comes 
in,  everything  looks  like  a  dormitory. 
Out  at  Havasu,  though,  we  have  one 
person  who  built  himself  an  eight- 
sided  house,  and  another  a  round 
brick  house,  and  when  they  build 
their  own  houses  and  live  in  them, 
they  love  them." 

Why  does  he  want  to  build  new 
cities?  "The  only  answer  that  our 
stockholders  will  allow  is  to  make  a 
profit.  But  I'll  tell  you  this,  we  can't 
make  a  profit  unless  we  build  a  mon- 
ument that  is  so  goddamned  good 
that  people  will  go  along  with  us  the 
next  time  we  want  to  build  some- 
thing." He  leaned  forward,  emphat- 
ically, confidentially.  "You  know 
something  else?  The  bastards  are 
lucky  to  get  to  buy  into  Lake  Ha- 
vasu City.  There's  only  so  much  land. 
And  what's  gone — is  gone."  He  made 
a  sound  remarkably  like  the  whoosh 
of  a  disappearing  Electra  jet. 


\M  Y  OWN   INVESTIGATIONS  indica- 

1 VI  ted  that  the  residents — though 
they  call  the  free  trips  "sucker 
flights,"  forgetting  that  they're  not 
exactly  natives — are  fully  cognizant 
of  their  luck.  The  local  doughnut 
maker,  a  veteran  of  the  highly  com- 
petitive Los  Angeles  doughnut  mar- 
ket, said,  as  he  stirred  his  batter,  that 
there  isn't  a  better  place  in  the  world 
to  make  doughnuts.  Ringing  door- 
bells arbitrarily,  I  found  considerable 
contentment  and  pleasure,  innumer- 
able small  boats  ( what  teen-ager  is  so 
deprived  as  to  lack  both  a  boat  and  a 
motor  scooter?  ) ,  and  one  very  busy 
Girl  Scout  meeting.  I  also  noticed 
that  people  were  not  afraid  to  open 
their  front  doors  to  strangers.  The  in- 
habitants had  gotten  used  to  space, 
made  constant  use  of  the  lake  and  the 
surrounding  desert,  and,  if  all  else 
fails,  they  have  three  cable  television 
channels. 

If  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
isolation  gives  a  lot  of  physical  secu- 
rity, it  also  means  an  undercurrent  of 


economic  instability.  The  city's  future 
still  depends  upon  the  goodwill  and 
financial  strength  of  the  McCulloch 
empire.  Should  something  go  wrong, 
as  it  occasionally  does  with  even 
the  best-laid  economic  plans,  the  sur- 
rounding desert  would  not  be  able  to 
pick  up  much  of  the  employment 
slack.  Though  most  people  find  jobs 
easily  (  construction  is  now  the  larg- 
est industry),  there  was  a  foretaste  of 
what  might  occur  when  McCulloch 
sold  an  aircraft  division  and  the  new 
owners  moved  the  plant  back  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  climax  of  the  nighttime  tour 
came  when  the  bus  drove  across  Lon- 
don Bridge  and  stopped  near  the  end 
of  the  road,  with  the  headlights  il- 
luminating the  sagebrush.  The  driver 
flipped  off  the  lights.  "The  whole 
place  looked  like  that  ten  years  ago," 
said  Jesse,  pointing  to  the  dark  des- 
ert. He  paused.  "Now — turn  around, 
and  look  at  that!"  The  lights  of  the 
small  city,  rising  up  at  a  gentle  an- 
gle, glittered  warm  and  friendly  in 
the  midst  of  the  emptiness.  All  the 
salesmen  take  their  prospects  here, 
and  follow  the  same  script.  Inevita- 
bly, the  out-of-towners  gasp.  But 
there  was  an  exception  this  trip.  In 
the  pause  after  a  salesman  had  fin- 
ished the  "ten  years  ago"  bit,  one 
man,  turned  around  and  declared, 
"Say,  look  at  all  those  lights!"  The 
salesman  was  so  flabbergasted  that 
he  was  unable  to  resume  his  gab  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  That  same 
salesman  brought  his  charges  to  his 
home  in  what  is  called  the  Italian 
ghetto.  ( Havasu  City  loves  Italian 
families,  because  if  one  relative 
makes  the  move,  others  tend  to  fol- 
low. )  He  showed  them  the  sheet  mu- 
sic he  composed,  introduced  them  to 
his  granddaughter,  and  then,  after  a 
festive  evening,  was  so  overcome  by 
emotion  that  he  said  goodnight  by 
kissing  both  husband  and  wife. 

Later  that  evening,  back  at  the 
Havasu  Hotel,  sales  prospects  seemed 
to  be  dimming.  The  travelers  were 
tired,  they  felt  harassed,  as  though 
under  a  jolly  house  arrest.  They 
hadn't  been  able  to  talk  to  the  locals. 
They  worried  that  this  was  a  com- 
pany town.  A  group  of  them  talked 
of  their  skepticism  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  bar.  The  barman  muttered, 
like  a  paid  claque,  about  people  lack- 
ing a  pioneering  spirit.  But  Wayne 
Clark,  the  chief  Generator  from  Bos- 
ton, keeping  a  discreet  eye  out  from 
a  distance,  wasn't  worried.  Not  one 


it.  He  had  seen  it  all  before.  "Be- 
»veen  10:00  and  12:00  tomorrow 
lorning,"  he  said,  nodding.  "That's 
le  key  time.  That's  when  we  score 
ur  touchdowns." 

The  tours  continued  in  the  morn- 
lg,  with  more  emphasis  on  the  "dos" 
nd  "don'ts"  of  desert  home-build- 
ng.  We  saw  a  number  of  prefabrica- 
ed  homes  with  the  Astroturf  in  place 
>f  grass.  "Why,  gents,  you  can  send 
/our  wife  out  to  vacuum  the  front 
,awn — that  is,  if  the  little  lady  is 
villing."  One  resident  had  embedded 
lis  lawn  mower  in  stone  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  pre-Havasu  existence. 

The  morning  tour  had  its  climax 
is  well.  All  the  prospects  were  given 
i  boat  tour  of  the  lake.  As  the  cap- 
ain  of  the  touring  boat  cut  the  en- 
gine, Jesse  asked  Jeff,  "Are  you 
hirsty?"  Jeff  said  that  he  was,  and, 
tvithout  another  word,  he  leaned  over 
:he  side,  dipped  a  glass  into  the  lake 
— and  drank  the  water  in  two  gulps. 
You  wouldn't  dare  do  that,  would 
you,  in  the  environs  of  any  big  city? 


LriOON  after,  the  dining  room  be- 
l^came  a  beehive  of  activity,  like 
;a  commodity  exchange  on  a  heavy 
■day.  The  moment  of  truth  had  ar- 
rived; a  life-shaking  decision  waited 
on  the  scrawl  of  a  pen. 

The  Herricks  from  Connecticut  de- 
cided no.  "We  feel  bad,"  said  Bar- 
bara Herrick,  "because  our  salesman 
was  tremendous,  and  everyone  was 
so  nice,  but  I  didn't  know  what  it 
would  be  like  in  the  middle  of  this 
huge  desert.  We  saw  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty we  liked,  but  then,  as  I  stood 
there  and  looked  around,  I  had  this 
terrible  empty  feeling — there's  noth- 
ing around  for  hundreds  of  miles  ex- 
cept for  rock,  dirt,  and  gravel." 

Most  of  the  salesmen  remained 
polite.  The  sales  job  was  hard  at  the 
end,  but  even  then  the  pressure, 
though  intense,  is  subtle.  "After  all, 
you're  under  no  obligation." 

The  Ital  ian  salesman,  with  his 
carefully  combed  wavy  brown  hair, 
obviously  thought  he  was  about  to 
score  a  touchdown.  He  spread  the 
contracts  out  on  the  table,  smiled 
warmly — and  heard  his  customers 
say  no.  He  was  shocked.  "I  took  you 
to  my  family,  and  you  do  this  to 
me!"  he  said.  "Do  you  think  we  fly 
you  out  here  to  have  a  vacation?"  He 
slammed  down  his  briefcase  and 
stormed  away.  A  minute  later,  he  was 
back.  "Most  salesmen  sell  50  percent 


on  personality  and  50  percent  on 
facts,  but  I  sell  90  percent  personal- 
ity and  10  percent  facts.  So  this  hurts 
me.  Personally.  Here."  He  jabbed 
himself  in  the  heart.  "After  the  indi- 
vidual attention,  the  full  treatment, 
you  say  no.  I'll  tell  you  what,  take  it 
for  a  year.  If  you  don't  want  it,  then 
I'll  buy  it  back." 

The  couple  thought  this  sounded 
interesting.  But  the  husband  had  a 
question.  "Would  that  be  a  formal 
or  an  informal  agreement?" 

The  salesman  leaned  across  the  ta- 
ble. "I'm  looking  at  you  eyeball  to 
eyeball.  Don't  you  trust  me?" 

"I  do,  but  what  happens  .  .  ."  the 
husband  fumbled.  "What  happens  if 
you  die?" 

"Then  I'll  have  a  rich  widow." 

"But  maybe  she  won't  be  interest- 
ed in  us  or  our  land." 

The  Closer  collected  all  his  papers, 
and  drew  himself  up.  "I've  got  to  go 
meet  a  flight,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to 
make  a  living."  He  stalked  away, 
patting  his  hair. 

Meanwhile,  other  travelers  were 
scribbling  their  signatures.  When  the 
final  score  was  in,  the  flight  had 
bought  $260,000  worth  of  land.  That 
figure  was  somewhat  low,  however: 


the  next  week's  would  be  $350,000. 

The  travelers  lolled  on  the  hotel 
terrace,  looking  down  the  gentle  slope 
to  the  flat  blue  lake,  soaking  up  the 
last  few  minutes  of  warmth  before 
the  2:00  p.m.  departure.  "My  wife 
and  I  looked  at  a  development  in 
Florida  last  week,"  said  Les  Laukka, 
a  contractor  stretched  out  on  a  patio 
couch.  "It  was  just  undeveloped  lots. 
Havasu  was  all  we  expected,  and 
more.  We  bought  an  acre."  His  news- 
paper flapped  lightly  across  his  belly, 
unread,  as  he  was  saving  it  for  the 
long  flight  home.  "Life  is  just  too 
short.  If  you  had  five  years  to  look, 
you  might  find  the  perfect  place." 
He  put  his  hand  on  the  newspaper  to 
stop  its  flapping.  "Then  again  you 
might  not." 

Twenty-five  minutes  later,  the  pi- 
oneers were  seated  again  in  the  Elec- 
tra  jet.  The  plane  bumped  down 
to  one  end  of  the  runway,  turned 
around,  and  then  took  off.  As  it 
glided  into  the  air,  I  thought  of  the 
message  a  visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union 
had  brought  back  over  fifty  years 
ago:  "I  have  been  over  into  the  fu- 
ture and  it  works."  Here,  too,  was  the 
future,  or  one  version  of  it  —instant 
redemption  on  a  ten-year  mortgage. □ 
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Now  you  can  enjoy  the  true  taste  of  Scoteh 
as  Scotch  began: 

The  Unblended  Taste  of  the  Original. 
The  Glenlivet  12-year-old. 

In  1824,  when  all  Scotch  was  straight,  un- 
blended Scotch,  The  Glenlivet  became  the  first 
distillery  in  Scotland  granted  a  government  per- 
mit to  distill.  Since  then,  its  consistency, 
purity  of  flavor,  delicate  bouquet,  mellow 
body  and  subtle  lightness  have  made  it 
prized  above  all. 
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If  your  favorite  12-year-old 
Scotch  has  "blended"  on  its  label, 
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A  few  reasons  why  we 

Something  like  92%  of  all  new     why  that  percentage 
medicines  have  come  from  people     is  so  high, 
working  in  labs  of  the  U.S.  phar-  First  there's  re- 

maceutical  industry.  search.  This  year, 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  member 
physicians,  research  scientists,  gov-     firms  of 
ernment  agencies,  pharmacists, 
academicians  and  professionals 
from  other  walks  of  life. 

There  are  important  reasons 


lossibly  rest  on  our  laurels 


e  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
isociation  are  spending  about 
10.000.000  of  their  own  monev 
rind  new  medicines. 

In  manv  wavs.  the  second 
reason  is  more  basic. 
It's  knowing  that 
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searching  down  as 
•'\.::\  ro;:d> as  we  can. 
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tor  us. 


that's  a  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of 

life. 
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The  Audi  offers  you 

one  luxury 
most  luxury  cars 

cant  afford. 

Most  luxury  cars  sacrifice  gas  economy  in  order  to 
provide  you  with  luxury. 
The  Audi  100LS  doesn't. 

You  get  a  very  economical  24  miles  to  the  gallon. 

Plus  the  creature  comforts  of  a  luxury  sedan.  Like  an 
interior  that's  rich  in  space  and  elegantly  styled.  And  a 
ride  that's  smooth  and  relaxing. 

When  you  think  about  it,  maybe  the  Audi  is  one 
luxury  you  can't  afford  not  to  own. 


The  1974 Audi  100LS 


COUNTERSIGNS 


THE  VIEW  FKOM  SOUTH  OF  THE  PYRENEES 


I  rom  the  Pyrenees  on  down,"  said 
Henry  Kissinger,  betraying  his  Ku- 
ropean  origins  as  well  as  his  distaste 
for  small-power  polities,  "I  am  not 
interested  in,  nor  do  I  know  anything 
about,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
world."  Mr.  Kissinger's  eandid,  even 
defiant,  admission  wa-  made  over  a 
year  ago.  Now  that  we've  had  a  new 
war  in  the  Middle  Cast,  a  partial  em- 
bargo of  oil  by  Arab  states,  the  rein- 
carnation of  Juan  Peron  as  jefe  of 
Argentina,  arid  various  other  tremors 
of  the  globe  "from  the  Pyrenees  on 
down,"  the  Secretary  presumably  will 
have  shifted  the  weight  of  hi-,  inter- 
est, if  not  of  his  ignorance. 

Concern  with  the  so-called  Third 
World  ha-  alway-  been  a  rattier  piou- 
exercise  for  Americans.  Piety,  how- 
ever, mu^t  -oon  give  way  to  tint  new 
realitie-  of  power.  Surely  the  Arab 
example  will  not  be  lost  on  many 
nation-  south  of  the  Pyrenees  whose 
resources — bauxite,  copper,  tin — are 
vital  to  the  industrialized  world  north 
of  those  mountain-.  It  would  be  naive 
to  expect  them  to  use  their  new-found 
leverage  with  the  modesty  that,  de- 
spite their  rhetoric,  they  have  dis- 
played  in  the  pa-t. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  President  Sal- 
vador Allende  of  Chile  should  be  un- 
derstood in  this  context.  So,  too, 
should  the  article  on  his  death  by 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  in  this  issue. 
Sr.  Garcia  i-  one  of  the  most  admirer! 
novelists  of  this  century.  Hi-  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  has  been 
acclaimed  the  finest  novel  in  Spanish 
since  Don  Quixote.  He  is  also  a  Latin 
American  from  Colombia,  a  region 
with  great  experience  in  lavish  blood- 
shed. As  such,  he  is  a  man  whose 
imagination  is.  drawn  to  the  mysteries 
of  powerlessnes-  rather  than  to  the 
mystique  of  power. 

"From  the  Pyrenees  on  down," 
powerle-^ne--  i-  the  norm,  violence 
its  everyday  manifestation.  In  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Solitude,  violence 
alternates   with   dreamy   apathy  in 


faultless  rhythm;  for  without  power 
there  can  he  no  ground  for  negotia- 
tion or  compromise;  without  power 
there  can  be  neither  authority  nor 
obedience.  In  the  novel,  as  indeed  in 
this  accounl  of  Allende'a  death,  pow- 
er nevei  re-ides  with  one'-  compa- 
neros,  riot  even  with  one  -  enemies. 
Power  i-,  always  in  the  North. 

Many  Americans  may  he  puzzled 
by  a  view  of  the  world  that  see-  the 
I  .S.  government  a- a  malevolent  pup- 
peteer manipulating  the  powerless  for 
reason-  no  more  noble  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  I  .S.  wealth.  Yet  this  is 
the  wa)  we  are  seen,  and  not  only  by 
men  of  the  Left,  such  a^  Sr.  Garcia. 
I  or  the  Hight,  too,  for  all  those  de- 
pendent on  Third  World  subsidiaries 
of  multinational  corporation-,  for  all 
those  colonels  who  learn  advanced 
techniques  of  warfare  (civil? )  in 
U.S.  war  college-  and  wdiose  arma- 
ments come;  from  thi-  country  for 
these  groups  as  well,  all  power  is  in 
the  North. 

The  degree  to  which  the  I  nited 
State-  used  it-  power  to  overthrow 
Salvador  Allende  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  as  easily  as,  say, 
the  question  of  who  de-troyed  the 
Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  shortly 
before  Allende  wa-  elected,  Henry 
Kissinger  warned  journalists  assem- 
bled at  one  of  his  famous  "back- 
grounders" that  Allende  (actually  a 
Marxist)  would  set  up  a  Communist 
regime  in  Chile  and  that  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  might  soon  follow. 
(Ignorance  of  politics  "from  the  Py- 
renees on  flown,"  it  would  seem,  in- 
evitably result:-  in  domino  thcorii 
We  abo  know  that,  particularly  to- 
ward the  end,  the  United  State  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  squeezed  off 
needed  credit  to  Chile,  thereb)  ex- 
acerbating Allende  -  own  mi--hapen 
policies  and  plunging  the  country 
further  into  economic  chaos. 

Whether  this  pressure  from  the 
North  was  politically  motivated,  or 


whether  it  was  a  consequence  of  nor- 
mal bankerly  caution,  the  facts  of  the 
matter  take  on  a  certain  significance 
in  the  light  of  a  little  lecture;  given  to 
a  Stanford  Latin-American  scholai 
by  Jack  Kubisch,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fair-. As  the  professor  paraphrased 
the  lecture  immediately  after  their 
meeting,  Mr.  Kubisch  told  him,  in 
effect: 

It  was  not  in  our  interest  to 
have  the  military  lake  over  in 
Chile.  It  would  have  been  belle/ 
had  Allende  .served  his  entire 
term,  taking  the  nation  and  the 

Chilean  people  into  complete  and 
total  nun.  Only  then  would  the 
full  dis<  I'-dtlini'  of  sofiulisrn  have 
taken  place.  Only  then  would  peo- 
ple have  pollen  the  message  that 
socialism  dot  n  t  work.  W hat  has 
happened  (the  military  takeover 
and  bloodshed/  has  confused  this 
h' ,  son. 

Sentiments  such  as  Mr.  Kubisch's 
an-  scarcely  novel  in  official  Wash- 
ington, and  they  are  almost  orthodox 
among  businessmen  with  investments 
south  of  tin;  Pyrenees.  We  must, 
nonetheless,  understand  how  these  at- 
titude- are  viewed  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can-, from  the  south  the  world  is 
one  in  which  political  and  economic 
power-  residing  always  northward 
—becomes  thoroughly  evil;  even  as 
the  apparent  powerlessness  of  the  de- 
pendents and  victims  of  the  North 
transforms  them  into  brutal  joker- 
or  pitiful  martyrs.  Yet  a  new  era  is 
about  to  .begin,  one  in  which  we  in 
the  North  will  have  much  to  learn 
about  our  own  impotence.  Sr.  Gar- 
cia's  article  carries  the  promise  that 
the  bitterness  and  frustration  stored 
up  in  the-e  lands  will  make  our  les- 
son as  painful  as  posible.    — N.W.A. 

*  Cited  in  "The  View  From  Langley," 
hy  Tad  S/.u]c,  the  Washington  J'osl,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1973,  as  reprinted  in  Chil<\  a 
special  issue  of  1000,  a  monthly  do'  u 
mentation  service  on  the  Third  World. 
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IT  was  TOWARD  THE  END  of  1969  that  three 
generals  from  the  Pentagon  dined  with  five 
Chilean  military  officers  in  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urb- of  Washington.  I  he  host  was  then  Lt.  Col. 
Gerardo  Lopez  Angulo.  assistant  air  attache  of 
the  Chilean  Military  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Chilean  guests  were  his  col- 
leagues from  the  other  branches  of  service.  The 
dinner  was  in  honor  of  the  new  director  of  the 
Chilean  Air  Force  Academy,  Cen.  Carlos  Toro 
Mazote.  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  on  a 
study  mission.  The  eight  officers  dined  on  fruit 
salad,  roast  veal,  and  peas,  and  drank  the  warm- 
hearted wines  of  their  distant  homeland  to  the 
south  where  bird-  glittereil  on  the  beaches  while 
Washington  wallowed  in  snow,  and  they  talked 
mostly  in  English  about  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  interest  Chileans  in  those  day-:  the 
approaching  presidential  elections  of  the  follow- 
ing September.  Over  dessert,  one  of  the  Penta- 
gon generals  asked  what  the  Chilean  army 
would  do  if  the  candidate  of  the  Left,  someone 
like  Salvador  Allende,  were  elected.  Cen.  Toro 
Mazote  replied:  "We'll  take  Moneda  Palace  in 
half  an  hour,  even  if  we  have  to  burn  it  down." 

One  of  the  guests  was  Gen.  Ernesto  Baeza, 
now  Director  of  National  Security  in  Chile,  the 
one  who  led  the  attack  on  the  Presidential  pal- 
ace during  the  coup  last  September  and  gave 
the  order  to  burn  it.  Two  of  his  subordinates  in 
those  earlier  days  were  to  become  famous  in  the 
-ame  operation:  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet.  Presi- 
dent of  the  military  junta,  and  Gen.  Javier  Pala- 
cios.  Also  at  the  table  wa-  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen. 
Sergio  Figueroa  Gutierrez,  now  Minister  of 
Public  W  orks  and  the  intimate  friend  of  another 
member  of  the  militarv  junta.  Air  Force  Gen. 
Gustavo  Leigh,  who  ordered  the  rocket  bombing 
of  the  Presidential  palace.  The  last  gue-t  was 
Adm.  Arturo  Troncoso.  now  naval  governor  of 
\  alparai-o.  w  ho  carried  out  the  bloody  purge  of 
progressive  naval  officers  and  was  one  of  those 
who  launched  the  militarv  uprising  of  Septem- 
ber 11. 

That  dinner  proved  to  be  a  historic  meeting 
between  the  Pentagon  and  high  officers  of  the 
Chilean  military  services.  On  other  successive 
meeting-,  in  Washington  and  Santiago,  a  con- 
tingency plan  wa-  agreed  upon,  according  to 
which  those  Chilean  militarv  men  who  were 
bound  most  closely,  heart  and  soul,  to  United 


States  interests  would  seize  power  in  the  evei, 
of  Allende's  Popular  L  nity  party  victory  in  th 
elections. 

The  plan  was  conceived  cold-bloodedly,  as 
simple  military  operation,  and  was  not  a  const, 
quence  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Internt 
tional  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  It  was  spawne 
by  much  deeper  reasons  of  world  politics.  0 
the  North  American  side,  the  organization  set  i 
motion  was  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  c 
the  Pentagon,  but  the  one  in  actual  charge  w 
the  Naval  Intelligence  Agency,  under  the  high 
political  direction  of  the  CIA,  and  the  Nation; 
Security  Council.  It  was  quite  the  normal  thin 
to  put  the  Navy  and  not  the  Army  in  charge  (I 
the  project,  for  the  Chilean  coup  was  to  coir] 
cide  with  Operation  L  nitas.  w  hich  was  the  narr  I 
given  to  the  joint  maneuvers  of  American  an 
Chilean  naval  units  in  the  Pacific.  Those  manei 
vers  were  held  at  the  end  of  each  Septembe  I 
the  same  month  as  the  elections,  and  the  a]i 
pearance  on  land  and  in  the  skies  of  Chile  of  a 
manner  of  war  equipment  and  men  wrell  traine 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  death  was  natura 

During  that  period  Henry  Kissinger  had  sai  I 
in  private  to  a  group  of  Chileans:  "I  am  not  ii 
terested  in.  nor  do  I  know  anything  about,  th 
southern  portion  of  the  world  from  the  Pyrenea; 
on  down."  By  that  time  the  contingency  plal 
had  been  completed  to  its  smallest  details,  anl. 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Kissinger  cl 
President  Nixon  himself  was  not  aware  of  i| 


CHILE  IS  A  NARROW  COUNTRY,  some  2,66| 
miles  long  and  an  average  of  119  wide,  anl 
with  10  million  exuberant  inhabitants,  almost  II 
million  of  whom  live  in  the  metropolitan  area  qJ 
Santiago,  the  capital.  The  country's  greatness  1 
not  derived  from  the  number  of  virtues  it  po| 
esses,  but.  rather,  from  it-  many  singularities 
The  only  thing  it  produces  with  any  absolutj 
seriousness  is  copper  ore.  but  that  ore  is  th, 
best  in  the  world,  and  its  volume  of  production 
is  surpassed  onlv  by  that  of  the  United  State 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  produces  wine  a 
good  as  the  European  varieties,  but  not  mucj 
of  it  i-  exported.  It-  per  capita  income  of  $65 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  Latin  America,  bu' 
traditionally,  almost  half  the  gross  nation?* 
product  has  been  accounted  for  by  fewer  tha 


00,000  people.  In  1932  Chile  became  the 
irst  socialist  republic  in  the  Americas  and,  with 
he  enthusiastic  support  of  the  workers,  the  gov- 
rnment  attempted  the  nationalization  of  copper 
nd  coal.  The  experiment  lasted  only  thirteen 
lays.  Chile  has  an  earth  tremor  on  the  average 
if  once  every  two  days  and  a  devastating  earth- 
quake every  Presidential  term.  The  least  apoca- 
yptic  of  geologists  think  of  Chile  not  as  a  coun- 
ry  of  the  mainland,  but  as  a  cornice  of  the 
Vndes  in  a  misty  sea,  and  believe  that  the  whole 
>f  its  national  territory  is  condemned  to  dis- 
appear in  some  future  cataclysm. 

Chileans  are  very  much  like  their  country  in 
i  certain  way.  They  are  the  most  pleasant  peo- 
)le  on  the  continent,  they  like  being  alive,  and 
hey  know  how  to  live  in  the  best  way  possible 
md  even  a  little  more;  but  they  have  a  danger- 


OUS  tendency  toward  skepticism  and  intellectual 
speculation.  A  Chilean  once  told  me  on  a  Mon- 
day that  "no  Chilean  believes  tomorrow  is 
Tuesday,"  and  he  didn't  believe  it  either.  Still, 
even  with  that  deep-seated  incredulity,  or  thanks 
to  it,  perhaps,  the  Chileans  have  attained  a  de- 
gree of  natural  civilization,  a  political  maturity, 
and  a  level  of  culture  that  sets  them  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  region.  Of  the  three  Nobel  Prizes 
in  literature  that  Latin  America  has  won,  two 
have  gone  to  Chileans,  one  of  whom,  Pablo 
INeruda,  was  the  greatest  poet  of  this  century. 

Henry  Kissinger  may  have  known  this  when 
he  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  southern 
part  of  the  world.  In  any  case,  United  States  in- 
telligence agencies  knew  a  great  deal  more. 
In  1965,  without  Chile's  permission,  the  nation 
became  the  staging  center  and  a  recruiting  lo- 
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cale  for  a  fantastic  social  and  political  espion- 
age operation :Project  Camelot.This  was  to  have 
been  a  secret  investigation  which  would  have 
precise  questionnaires  put  to  people  of  all  social 
levels,  all  professions  and  trades,  even  in  the 
farthest  reaches  of  a  number  of  Latin-American 
nations,  in  order  to  establish  in  a  scientific  way 
the  degree  of  political  development  and  the 
social  tendencies  of  various  social  groups.  The 
questionnaire  destined  for  the  military  con- 
tained the  same  question  that  the  Chilean  offi- 
cers would  hear  again  at  the  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton: what  will  their  position  be  if  Communism 
comes  to  power?  It  was  a  wily  query. 

Chile  had  long  been  a  favored  area  for  re- 
search by  North  American  social  scientists.  The 
age  and  strength  of  its  popular  movement,  the 
tenacity  and  intelligence  of  its  leaders,  and  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  themselves  af- 
forded a  glimpse  of  the  country's  destiny.  One 
didn't  require  the  findings  of  a  Project  Camelot 
to  venture  the  belief  that  Chile  was  a  prime  can- 
didate to  be  the  second  socialist  republic  in 
Latin  America  after  Cuba.  The  aim  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  therefore,  was  not  simply  to  prevent 
the  government  of  Salvador  Allende  from  com- 
ing to  power  in  order  to  protect  American  in- 
vestments. The  larger  aim  was  to  repeat  the  most 
fruitful  operation  that  imperialism  has  ever 
helped  bring  off  in  Latin  America:  Brazil. 

The  coup  is  postponed 

ON  September  4,  1970,  as  had  been  foreseen, 
the  socialist  and  Freemason  physician  Sal- 
vador Allende  was  elected  President  of  the  re- 
public. The  contingency  plan  was  not  put  into 
effect,  however.  The  most  widespread  explana- 
tion is  also  the  most  ludicrous:  someone  made  a 
mistake  in  the  Pentagon  and  requested  200 
visas  for  a  purported  Navy  chorus,  which,  in 
reality,  was  to  be  made  up  of  specialists  in  gov- 
ernment overthrow;  however,  there  were  several 
admirals  among  them  who  couldn't  sing  a  single 
note.  That  gaffe,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  deter- 
mined the  postponement  of  the  adventure.  The 
truth  is  that  the  project  had  been  evaluated  in 
depth:  other  American  agencies,  particularly 
the  CIA,  and  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Chile  felt  that  the  contingency  plan  was  too 
strictly  ;i  military  operation  and  did  not  take 
current  political  and  social  conditions  in  Chile 
into  account. 

Indeed,  the  Popular  Unity  victory  did  not 
bring  on  the  social  panic  U.S.  intelligence  had 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  government's 
independence  in  international  affairs  and  its 
decisiveness  in  economic  matters  immediately 
created  an  atmosphere  of  social  celebration. 
During  the  first  year,  forty-seven  industrial  firms 
were  nationalized  along  with  most  of  the  bank- 


ing system.  Agrarian  reform  saw  the  expropria-  | 
tion  and  incorporation  into  communal  property  i 
of  six  million  acres  of  land  formerly  held  by  the 
large  landowners.  The  inflationary  process  was  J 
slowed,   full   employment   was  attained,  and 
wages  received  a  cash  rise  of  30  percent. 

The  previous  government,  headed  by  the  > 
Christian  Democrat  Eduardo  Frei,  had  begun  ; 
steps  toward  nationalizing  copper,  though  he 
called  it  Chileanization.  All  the  plan  did  was  to,, 
buy  up  51  percent  of  U.S. -held  mining  proper-, 
ties,  and  for  the  mine  of  El  Teniente  alone  it  i 
paid  a  sum  greater  than  the  total  book  value  oi,n 
that  facility.  Popular  Unity,  with  a  single  legal 
act  supported  in  Congress  by  all  of  the  nation's^ 
political  parties,  recovered  for  the  nation  all 
copper  deposits  worked  by  the  subsidiaries  of , 
American  companies  Anaconda  and  Kennecott.  I 
Without  indemnification:  the  government  hav-t 
ing  calculated  that  the  two  companies  during  a.  £ 
period  of  fifteen  years  had  made  a  profit  in  ex-,! 
cess  of  $800  million. 

The  petit  bourgeoisie  and  the  middle  class,, 
the  two  great  social  forces  which  might  have 
supported  a  military  coup  at  that  moment,  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  unforeseen  advantages,  anc 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  proletariat,  as  had  al- 
ways been  the  case,  but,  rather,  at  the  expense^ 
of  the  financial  oligarchy  and  foreign  capital 
The  armed  forces,  as  a  social  group,  have  the 
same  origins  and  ambitions  as  the  middle  class 
so  they  had  no  motive,  not  even  an  alibi,  to  back 
the  tiny  group  of  coup-minded  officers.  Awarf, 
of  that  reality,  the  Christian  Democrats  not  onl) 
did  not  support  the  barracks  plot  at  that  time 
but  resolutely  opposed  it,  for  they  knew  it  was, 
unpopular  among  their  own  rank  and  file. 

Their  objective  was  something  else  again:  t( 
use  any  means  possible  to  impair  the  gooc 
health  of  the  government  so  as  to  win  two 
thirds  of  the  seats  in  Congress  in  the  Marclf 
1973  elections.  With  such  a  majority  they  couk 
vote  the  constitutional  removal  of  the  Presiden. 
of  the  republic. 

The  Christian  Democrats  make  up  a  huge  or 
ganization  cutting  across  class  lines,  with  ai 
authentic  popular  base  among  the  modern  indus 
trial  proletariat,  the  small  and  middle  rura 
landowners,  and  the  petit  bourgeoisie  and  mid 
die  class  of  the  cities.  Popular  Unity,  while  alsr 
interclass  in  its  makeup,  was  the  expression  o 
workers  of  the  less-favored  proletariat,  the  agri 
cultural  proletariat,  and  the  lower  middle  clas. 
of  the  cities. 

The  Christian  Democrats,  allied  with  the  ex 
treme  right-wing  National  party,  controlled  tin 
Congress  and  the  courts;  Popular  Unity  con 
trolled  the  executive.  The  polarization  of  thes' 
two  parties  was  to  be,  in  fact,  the  polarizatioi 
of  the  country.  Curiously,  the  Catholic  Eduard< 
Frei,  who  doesn't  believe  in  Marxism,  was  th 
one  who  took  best  advantage  of  the  class  strug 


Ul 


||e,  the  one  who  stimulated  it  and  brought  it  to 
head,  with  an  aim  to  unhinge  the  government 
pd  plunge  the  country  into  the  abyss  of  de- 
ppralization  and  economic  disaster. 

rhe  economic  blockade  l>>  the  I  nited  States, 
jocause  of  expropriation  without  indemnifica- 
tion, did  the  re-t.  All  kinds  of  goods  art-  inanu- 
jtctured  m  Chile,  from  automobiles  to  tooth- 
ISte,  but  this  industrial  hast*  has  a  false  iden- 
lity:  in  the  160  most  important  firms,  60  per- 
:tnt  of  the  capital  was  foreign  and  80  percent  of 
Ihe  basic  materials  came  from  abroad.  In  addi- 
un,  the  country  needed  .500  million  dollars  a 
ear  in  order  to  import  consumer  goods  and 
liother  150  million  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
oreign  debt.  Credits  advanced  by  the  socialist 
ountries  could  not  remedy  the  fundamental 
ack  of  replacement  parts,  for  much  of  Chilean 
ndu-try,    agriculture,    and    transportation  is 
ased  on  American  equipment.  The  Soviet  Un- 
to had  to  buy  wheat  in  Australia  to  send  to 
pile  because  it  had  none  of  its  own,  and 
nrough  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Northern  Eu- 
ope  in  Paris  it  made  several  substantial  loans 
l  cash  and  in  dollars.  But  Chile's  urgent  needs 
lere  extraordinary  and  went  much  deeper.  The 
«erry  ladies  of  the  bourgeoisie,  under  the  pre- 
xt  of  protesting  rationing,  galloping  inflation, 
nd  the  demands  made  by  the  poor,  took  to  the 
reets  beating  their  empty  pots  and  pans.  It 
asn  t  by  c  hance,  quite  the  contrary  ;  it  was  very 
(gnificant  that  that  street  spectacle  of  silver 
ac-  and  flowered  hat-  took  place  on  the  same 
ernoon  that  Fidel  Castro  was  ending  a  thirty- 
ay  visit,  a  visit  that  had  brought  an  earthquake 
social  mobilization  of  government  supporters. 


|KhslM  VI    AU.KNDK    I  NDKKSTOOD    then,  and 
I"-  -aid  so,  that  the  people  held  the  govern- 
bt  but  the)  did  not  hold  the  power.  The 
pse  was  more  bitter  than  it  seemed,  and  also 
re  alarming,  for  inside  himself  Allende  car- 
id  a  legalist  germ  that  held  the  seed  of  his  own 
struction:  a  man  who  fought  to  the  death  in 
tense  of  legality,  he  would  have  been  capable 
walking  out  of  Moneda  Palace  with  his  head 
I'!  high  if  the  Congress  had  removed  him  from 
ice  within  the  hound-  of  the  constitution. 
Ihe  Italian  journalist  and  politician  Rossana 
tesanda,  who  visited  Allende  during  that  peri- 
,  found  him  aged,  tense,  and  full  of  gloomy 
•monitions  as  he  talked  to  her  from  the  yellow 
fetonne  couch  where,  seven  months  later,  his 
Ailed  body  was  to  lie,  the  face  crushed  in  by  a 
«  butt.  Then,  on  the  eve  of  the  March  1973 
ctions,  in  which  his  destiny  was  at  stake,  he 
i  Id  have  been  content  with  36  percent  of  the 
<  lor  Popular  Unity.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  run- 
•i\  inflation,  stern  rationing,  and  the  pot-and- 
n  concert  of  the  merry  wives  of  the  upper- 
-   listricts,  he  received   11  percent.  It  was 


-mh  a  -peclacular  and  decisive  virtoiy  that 
when  Allende  was  alone  in  hi-  office  with  his 
friend  ami  confidant,  the  journalist  AugUStO 
Olivares,  he  closed  the  door  and  danced  a  cueca 
all  by  himself. 

l  or  the  Christian  Democrats  it  was  proof  that 
the  process  of  social  justice  set  in  motion  by  the 
Popular  I  nity  party  could  not  be  turned  back 
by  legal  means,  but  they  lacked  the  vision  to 
inea-ure  the  con-equence-  of  the  actions  they 
then  undertook.  For  the  United  States  the  elec- 
tion was  a  much  more  serious  warning  and  went 
beyond  the  simple  interests  of  expropriated 
firms.  It  was  an  inadmissible  precedent  for 
peaceful  progre-s  and  social  change  for  the  peo- 
ple- of  the  world,  particularly  those  of  France 
and  Italy,  where  present  conditions  make  an  at- 
tempt at  an  experiment  along  the  lines  of  Chile 
possible.  All  forces  of  internal  and  external  re- 
action came  together  to  form  a  compact  bloc. 

On  tl  le  other  side,  the  parties  making  up  Pop- 
ular I  nity,  with  internal  rifts  much  deeper  than 
has  been  admitted,  were  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  their  analysis  of  the  March  vote. 
The  government  found  itself  facing  demands 
from  one  extreme  to  take  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dent radicalization  of  the  masses  which  the  elec- 
tion had  revealed  and  make  a  decisive  leap  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  social  change,  while  from 
the  more  moderate  wing,  which  feared  the  spec- 
ter of  civil  war.  there  was  pressure  to  have  faith 
in  a  regressive  agreement  with  the  Christian 
Democrats.  It  is  quite  obvious  now  that  those 
feelers  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  were  simply 
a  distraction  in  order  to  win  more  time. 

The  truck  owners'  strike  was  the  final  blow, 
liecause  ol  the  wild  geography  of  th<  country, 
the  Chilean  economy  is  at  the  mercy  of  its 
tran-port.  To  paralyze  trucking  is  to  paralyze 
the  country.  It  was  easy  for  the  opposition 
to  coordinate  the  strike,  for  the  truckers'  guild 
was  one  of  the  groups  most  affected  by  the  scar- 
city of  replacement  parts  and.  in  addition,  it 
found  itself  threatened  by  the  government's 
small  pilot  program  for  providing  adequate  state 
trucking  services  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  na- 
tion. The  stoppage  la-ted  until  the  verv  end 
w  ithout  a  -ingle  moment  of  relief  because  it  was 
financed  with  cash  from  outside.  "The  CIA 
Hooded  the  country  with  dollar-  to  support  the 
strike  by  the  bosses,  and  that  foreign  capital 
found  it-  way  down  into  the  formation  of  a 
black  market.""  Pablo  Neruda  wrote  a  friend  in 
Furope.  One  week  before  the  coup,  oil,  milk, 
and  bread  had  run  out. 

During  the  la-t  days  of  Popular  Unity,  with 
the  economy  unhinged  and  the  country  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war,  the  maneuvering  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition  centered  on  the 
hope  of  changing  the  balance  of  power  in  Un- 
armed forces  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
final  move  was  hallucinatory  in  its  perfection: 


I  In;  truckei  - 
strike,  financed 
by  tfie  CI  \.  was 
the  final  blow. 
One  week  before 

the  coup,  oil, 
milk,  and  bread 
had  run  out." 
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forty-eight  hours  before  the  coup,  the  opposi- 
tion managed  to  disqualify  all  high  officers  sup- 
porting Salvador  Allende  and  to  promote  in 
their  places,  one  by  one,  in  a  series  of  incon- 
ceivable gambits,  all  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  present  at  the  dinner  in  Washington. 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  political  chess 
game  had  got  out  of  the  control  of  its  players. 
Dragged  along  by  an  irreversible  dialectic,  they 
themselves  ended  up  as  pawns  in  a  much  larger 
game  of  chess,  one  much  more  complex  and  po- 
litically more  important  than  any  mere  scheme 
hatched  in  conjunction  by  imperialism  and  the 
reaction  against  the  government  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  terrifying  class  confrontation  that  was 
slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  very  people  who 
had  provoked  it,  a  cruel  and  fierce  scramble  by 
counterpoised  interests,  and  the  final  outcome 
had  to  be  a  social  cataclysm  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  Americas. 


A  basis  for  brutality 


A military  coup  under  those  conditions 
could  not  be  bloodless.  Allende  knew  it. 
"You  don't  play  with  fire,"  he  had  told  Rossana 
Rossanda.  "If  anyone  thinks  that  a  military 
coup  in  Chile  will  be  like  those  in  other  coun- 
tries of  America,  with  a  simple  changing  of  the 
guard  at  Moneda  Palace,  he  is  flatly  mistaken. 
If  the  army  strays  from  the  bounds  of  legality 
here,  there  will  be  a  bloodbath.  It  will  be  an- 
other Indonesia."  That  certainty  had  a  histori- 
cal basis. 

The  Chilean  armed  forces,  contrary  to  what 
we  have  been  led  to  believe,  have  intervened  in 
politics  every  time  that  their  class  interests  have 
seemed  threatened,  and  they  have  done  so  with 
an  inordinately  repressive  ferocity.  The  two 
constitutions  which  the  country  has  had  in  the 
past  hundred  years  were  imposed  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  recent  military  coup  has  been  the 
sixth  uprising  in  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

The  blood  lust  of  the  Chilean  army  is  part  of 
its  birthright,  coming  from  that  terrible  school  of 
hand-to-hand  combat  against  the  Auracanian  In- 
dians, a  struggle  which  lasted  300  years.  One  of 
its  forerunners  boasted  in  1620  of  having  killed 
more  than  2,000  people  with  his  own  hand  in  a 
single  action.  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello  relates  in 
his  chronicles  that  during  an  epidemic  of  exan- 
thematic  typhus  the  army  dragged  sick  people 
out  of  their  houses  and  killed  them  in  a  poison 
bath  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  plague.  Dur- 
ing a  seven-month  civil  war  in  1891,  10,000 
died  in  a  series  of  gory  encounters.  The  Peru- 
vians assert  that  during  the  occupation  of  Lima 
in  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  Chilean  soldiers 
sacked  the  library  of  Don  Ricardo  Palma,  tak- 
ing the  books  not  for  reading,  but  for  wiping 
their  backsides. 
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Popular  movements  have  been  suppressed 
with  the  same  brutality.  After  the  Valparaiso 
earthquake  of  1906,  naval  forces  wiped  out  the 
longshoremen's  organization  of  8,000  workers. 
In  Iquique,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  dem- 
onstrating strikers  tried  to  take  refuge  from  the 
troops  and  were  machine-gunned:  within  ten 
minutes  there  were  2,000  dead.  On  April  2, 1957, 
the  army  broke  up  a  civil  disturbance  in  the 
commercial  center  of  Santiago  and  the  number 
of  victims  was  never  established  because  the  l 
government  sneaked  the  bodies  away.  During  a  L 
strike  at  the  El  Salvador  mine  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Eduardo  Frei,  a  military  patrol ' 
opened  fire  on  a  demonstration  to  break  it  up  ; 
and  killed  six  people,  among  them  some  chil- 
dren  and  a  pregnant  woman.  The  post  com- 
mander was  an  obscure  fifty-two-year-old  gen-  ( 
eral,  the  father  of  five  children,  a  geography 
teacher,  and  the  author  of  several  books  on  - 
military  subjects:  Augusto  Pinochet. 

The  myth  of  the  legalism  and  the  gentleness ' 
of  that  brutal  army  was  invented  by  the  Chilean 
bourgeoisie  in  their  own  interest.  Popular  Unity 
kept  it  alive  with  the  hope  of  changing  the  class 
makeup  of  the  higher  cadres  in  its  favor.  But  | 
Salvador  Allende  felt  more  secure  among  the 
Carabineros,  an  armed  force  that  was  popular 
and  peasant  in  its  origins  and  that  was  under 
the  direct  command  of  the  President  of  the 
republic.  Indeed,  the  junta  had  to  go  six  places 
down  the  seniority  list  of  the  force  before  it 
found  a  senior  officer  who  would  support  the 
coup.  The  younger  officers  dug  themselves  in  at 
the  junior  officers'  school  in  Santiago  and  held 
out  for  four  days  until  they  were  wiped  out  in 
an  aerial  bombardment. 

That  was  the  best-known  battle  of  the  secret 
war  that  broke  out  inside  military  posts  on  the 
eve  of  the  coup.  Officers  who  refused  to  support 
the  coup  and  those  who  failed  to  carry  out  the 
orders  for  repression  were  murdered  without 
pity  by  the  instigators.  Entire  regiments  mu- 
tinied, both  in  Santiago  and  in  the  provinces, 
and  they  were  suppressed  without  mercy,  with 
their  leaders  massacred  as  a  lesson  for  the 
troops.  The  commandant  of  the  armored  units 
in  Vina  del  Mar,  Colonel  Cantuarias,  was  ma- 
chine-gunned by  his  subordinates.  A  long  time 
will  pass  before  the  number  of  victims  of  that 
internal  butchery  will  ever  be  known,  for  the 
bodies  were  removed  from  military  posts  in 
garbage  trucks  and  buried  secretly.  All  in  all, 
only  some  fifty  senior  officers  could  be  trusted  to 
head  troops  that  had  been  purged  beforehand. 

Tiik  story  of  thk  INTRIGUE  has  to  be  pasted 
together  from  many  sources,  some  reliable, 
some  not.  Any  number  of  ign  agents  seem  to 
have  taken  part  in  tin  ct  Clandestine  sources 
in  Chile  tell  us  bombing  of  Moneda 


'alace — the  technical  precision  of  which  star- 
,  led  the  experts — was  actually  carried  out  hy  a 
earn  of  American  aerial  acrobats  who  had  en- 
tered the  country  under  the  screen  of  Operation 
Jnitas  to  perform  in  a  flying  circus  on  the  com- 
ng  September  18,  National  Independence  Day. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  numerous  members 
)f  secret  police  forces  from  neighboring  coun- 
\  ries  were  infiltrated  across  the  Bolivian  border 
md  remained  in  hiding  until  the  day  of  the 
:oup,  when  they  unleashed  their  bloody  perse- 
cution of  political  refugees  from  other  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

Brazil,  the  homeland  of  the  head  gorillas,  had 
taken  charge  of  those  services.  Two  years  ear- 
lier she  had  brought  off  the  reactionary  coup 
in  Bolivia  which  meant  the  loss  of  substantial 
support  for  Chile  and  facilitated  the  infiltration 
of  all  manner  and  means  of  subversion.  Part  of 
the  loans  made  to  Brazil  by  the  United  States 
was  secretly  transferred  to  Bolivia  to  finance 
subversion  in  Chile.  In  1972  a  U.S.  military 
advisory  group  made  a  trip  to  La  Paz,  the  aim 
of  which  has  not  been  revealed.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  coincidental,  however,  that  a  short  time 
after  that  visit,  movements  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment took  place  on  the  frontier  with  Chile,  giv- 
ing the  Chilean  military  yet  another  opportu- 
nity to  bolster  their  internal  position  and  carry 
out  transfer  of  personnel  and  promotions  in  the 
chain  of  command  that  were  favorable  to  the 
imminent  coup.  Finally,  on  September  11,  while 
Operation  Unitas  was  going  forward,  the  orig- 
inal plan  drawn  up  at  the  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton was  carried  out,  three  years  behind  sched- 
ule but  precisely  as  it  had  been  conceived:  not 
as  a  conventional  barracks  coup,  but  as  a  dev- 
astating operation  of  war. 

It  had  to  be  that  way,  for  it  was  not  simply 
a  matter  of  overthrowing  a  regime,  but  one  of 
implanting  the  hell-dark  seeds  brought  from 
Brazil,  with  all  of  the  machines  of  terror,  torture, 
and  death,  until  in  Chile  there  would  be  no  trace 
of  the  political  and  social  structures  which  had 
made  Popular  Unity  possible.  The  harshest 
phase,  unfortunately,  has  only  just  begun. 

In  that  final  battle,  with  the  country  at  the 
mercy  of  uncontrolled  and  unforeseen  forces 
of  subversion,  Salvador  Allende  was  still  bound 
by  legality.  The  most  dramatic  contradiction  of 
his  life  was  being  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
genital foe  of  violence  and  a  passionate  revolu- 
tionary. He  believed  that  he  had  resolved  the 
contradiction  with  the  hypothesis  that  condi- 
tions in  Chile  would  permit  a  peaceful  evolu- 
tion toward  socialism  under  bourgeois  legal- 
ity. Experience  taught  him  too  late  that  a  sys- 
tem cannot  be  changed  by  a  government  without 
power. 

That  belated  disillusionment  must  have  been 
the  force  that  impelled  him  to  resist  to  the  death, 
defending  the  flaming  ruins  of  a  house  that  was 


not  his  own,  a  somber  mansion  that  an  Italian 
architect  had  built  to  be  a  mint  and  which  ended 
up  as  a  refuge  for  Presidents  without  power. 
He  resisted  for  six  hours  with  a  submachine 
gun  that  Fidel  Castro  had  given  him  and  was 
the  first  weapon  that  Salvador  Allende  had  ever 
fired.  Around  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Maj. 
Gen.  Javier  Palacios  managed  to  reach  the  sec- 
ond floor  with  his  adjutant,  Captain  Gallardo, 
and  a  group  of  officers.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fake  Louis  XV  chairs,  the  Chinese  dragon 
vases,  and  the  Rugendas  paintings  in  the  red 
parlor,  Salvador  Allende  was  waiting  for  them. 
He  was  in  shirtsleeves,  wearing  a  miner's  helmet 
and  no  tie,  his  clothing  stained  with  blood.  He 
was  holding  the  submachine  gun,  but  he  had  run 
low  on  ammunition. 

Allende  knew  General  Palacios  well.  A  few 
days  before  he  had  told  Augusto  Olivares  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  man  with  close  connec- 
tions to  the  American  Embassy.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  him  appear  on  the  stairs,  Allende  shouted 
at  him:  "Traitor!"  and  shot  him  in  the  hand. 

According  to  the  story  of  a  witness  who  asked 
me  not  to  give  his  name,  the  President  died  in 
an  exchange  of  shots  with  that  gang.  Then  all 
the  other  officers,  in  a  caste-bound  ritual,  fired 
on  the  body.  Finally,  a  noncommissioned  officer 
smashed  in  his  face  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  A 
photograph  exists:  Juan  Enrique  Lira,  a  photog- 
rapher for  the  newspaper  El  Mercurio,  took  it. 
He  was  the  only  one  allowed  to  photograph  the 
body.  It  was  so  disfigured  that  when  they 
showed  the  body  in  its  coffin  to  Sehora  Horten- 
sia  Allende,  his  wife,  they  would  not  let  her  un- 
cover the  face. 

He  would  have  been  sixty-four  years  old  last 
July  and  he  was  a  perfect  Leo:  tenacious,  firm 
in  his  decisions,  and  unpredictable.  "What  Al- 
lende thinks,  only  Allende  knows,"  one  of  his 
cabinet  ministers  had  told  me.  He  loved  life, 
he  loved  flowers,  he  loved  dogs,  and  he  was  a 
gallant  with  a  touch  of  the  old  school  about  him, 
perfumed  notes  and  furtive  rendezvous.  His 
greatest  virtue  was  following  through,  but  fate 
could  grant  him  only  that  rare  and  tragic  great- 
ness of  dying  in  armed  defense  of  the  anach- 
ronistic booby  of  bourgeois  law,  defending  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  which  had  repudiated 
him  but  would  legitimize  his  murderers,  defend- 
ing a  miserable  Congress  which  had  declared 
him  illegitimate  but  which  was  to  bend  com- 
placently before  the  will  of  the  usurpers,  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  opposition  parties  which 
had  sold  their  souls  to  fascism,  defending  the 
whole  moth-eaten  paraphernalia  of  a  shitty  sys- 
tem which  he  had  proposed  abolishing,  but  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired.  The  drama  took  place  in 
Chile,  to  the  greater  woe  of  the  Chileans,  but 
it  will  pass  into  history  as  something  that  has 
happened  to  us  all,  children  of  this  age,  and  it 
will  remain  in  our  lives  forever.  □ 


"Officers  who  re- 
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the  coup  were 
murdered  by  the 
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Volkswagen 

the  perfect 

■  ■  ■ 

Kfl                 ^  <^o/7  ¥  wa/?^  a  big  car.  Dasher  solves  tht 

II  problem  too.  Technical  innovations 

™  Bl                    I^V^I  50//7e  o/7  /;/?e/7?  M///7  amaze  you—hav 

kept  Dasher's  machinery  incredibly 

The  perfect  car  for  its  time  is  a  new  compact  So  while  the  car  isn't  big,  th 

Volkswagen  called  Dasher,  a  remark-  part  where  the  people  go  is  big. 

able  car  that  does  everything  you  want  Best  of  all,  wait  till  you  see  howDashe 

a  car  to  do  these  days.  handles. 

For  example,  high  po  wer  and  good  gas  Dasher's  drive  wheels  are 

mileage  normally  don 't go  together.  But  up  front,  right  under  the 

Dasher  has  an  astounding  ne  w,  four-  engine.  This  gives  you 
cylinder  engine  that  does  a  hot  0-50  in 
8.5  seconds  and  also  gets  25  miles  out 
of  the  gallon. 

If  you're  like  most  people  you  want 
a  roomy  car  that  holds  five  people 
comfortably.  And  you  want  lots  of 
trunk  space.  But  you  also 


introduces 
car  for  its 

iontrol  you've  never  felt  before  in  a  side  of the  car  is  riding  on  ice  or  snow, 
Conventional  car.  As  well  as  traction  on  a  normally  ticklish  proposition, 
iurves  and  in  mud  and  snow  and  ice  Dasher  is  designed  to  be  reliable  ( who 
j  hat's  nothing  Jess  than  spectacular.  knows  how  better  than  we?).  It  needs 
<  Dasher  also  comes  with  a  miraculous  maintenance  only  at  10,000  mile  inter- 
ittie  thing  called  Skidbreaker.  vals.  It's  made  easy  to  repair.  It  takes 

i  Skidbreaker  forces  Dasher  to  move  computer  analysis.  And  it's  covered  by 
straight  ahead  as  you  brake,  when  one  the  most  advanced  plan  of  them  all,  the 

VW  Owner's  Security  Blanket  The 
Volkswagen  Dasher.  Once 
again  we've  found  out 


by  Stephen  Darst 
The  Washington  school:  1963-1969 


those  years 
ivory-tower 
know,  tend 
fads),  l)iit 
eyed  agents 


rHOUGH  NO  ONE  REALIZED  it  at 
the  time  lone  never  realizes  it  at 
the  time),  the  years  from  1963  to 
mid-1969  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
retrospect  seem  to  have  heen  one  of 
those  rare  periods,  like  Medici  Flor- 
ence  or  Periclean  Adieus,  when  cul- 
ture flourished  hriefly  and  wildly  in 
one  small  locality. 

The  authenticity  of  the  cultural 
renaissance  in  Washington  during 
is  attested  to  not  hy 
scholars  ( who,  as  we 
to  be  swept  away  hy 
hy  hardheaded,  steely- 
of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  their  evaluation  of  the  offi- 
cial papers  Washingtonians  donated 
to  the  archives  during  that  period. 
Furthermore,  the  cultural  (lowering 
seems  to  have  heen  as  nonpartisan  as 
it  was  contagious,  affecting  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats,  liberals  no 
less  than  conservatives,  dove  and 
hawk,  the  appointed  as  well  as  the 
elected.  Hubert  no  less  than  Dick, 
Galbraith,  Schlesinger,  Sorenson, 
Hums,  Wattenberg. 

Befitting  the  sheer  Hash  of  the  cre- 
ative flood,  the  works  did  not  appear 
in  one  of  the  worn-out  forms — the 
novel,  the  formal  essay,  poetry — but 
were  in  an  entirely  new  genre,  a 
branch  of  belles  lettres  which  might 
he  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
pols  lettres. 

Pols  lettres  includes  politicians'1 
speeches  and  position  papers  and  in- 
vitations to  parties  and  the  responses 
to  thi'  invitations.  In  the  case  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  111,000  letters,  87,000 
items  relating  to  public  appearances, 
27,000  invitations  and  the  responses 
to  the  invitations,  and  57,000  items 
having  to  do  with  foreign  travel.  In 
all,  840  cubic  feet  of  material.  Evalu- 
ated, for  purposes  of  tax  deduction, 
at  $576,000. 

The  size  of  this  figure  has  sur- 
prised man)  amateurs,  hut  amateurs 
consistently  underestimate  the  prices 
that  a  great  collection  like  this  can 
command.  Experts  were  not  amazed, 
although  one  dealer  who  specializes 
in  works  from  the  period  said  that  the 


importance  of  the  $576,000  price  tag 
could  not  be  exaggerated. 

"We  knew  that  this  period  was 
gaining  in  value  but  up  to  this  point 
we  were  in  limbo,"  the  dealer  said. 
"Now  we  have  established  a  firm 
price,  a  floor,  under  the  Nixon  ma- 
terial, and  it  is  a  high  price — frankly, 
a  little  higher  than  we  had  anticipa- 
ted. In  Nixon  you  have  an  artist  who 
worked  under  the  great  handicap  of 
arriving  on  the  scene  during  the  pe- 
riod when  Eisenhower  was  most  in- 
fluential. The  Eisenhower  and  Nixon 
styles  were  antipathetic.  Not  that 
Nixon  did  not  continue  to  work  in 
his  own  manner— he  did  sensational 
things,  in  reds  and  pinks  principally, 
with  these  strong  colors  splashed  on 
in  a  hold,  highly  personal  manner. 
But  Nixon  suffered  under  Eisen- 
hower. What  was  it  that  Ike  said? 
'Give  me  a  week,  and  maybe  I  can 
think  of  some  contribution  Nixon 
made  to  my  Administration.'  Natu- 
rally, remarks  like  that  tended  to  less- 
en the  value  of  Nixon's  Vice-Presi- 
dential work  for  a  time.  All  that  is 
changed  now  with  the  $576,000 
evaluation." 

The  Humphrey  case  was  different. 

"Perhaps  the  major  difficulty  here 
was  the  very  Picassolike  fecundity  of 
the  man,"  the  dealer  said.  "Humph- 
rey has  always  sensed  his  own  power 
and  scope,  and  consequently  he 
dashed  things  off  with  great  facility 

facility,  but,  one  must  add,  an  evi- 
dent lack  of  finish.  In  the  late  1940s, 
he  was  doing  high-charged  regional 
work  in  Minneapolis  (read  'Mayor 
Humphrey's  Farewell  to  His  Precinct 
Captains'  ),  and  he  moved  from  those 
to  the  full,  national  palette  without 
difficulty." 


SljTHE  DEALER  DISMISSED  objections 
t-X  made  by  some  to  the  size — 2,700 
full  boxes — of  the  Humphrey  oeuvre. 

"Some  would  see  this  as  trivia-col- 
lecting," he  said,  "but  they  miss  the 
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whole  point.  With  Humphrey,  th( 
length,  the  minuteness  of  the  trivia 
is  part  of  his  art.  Without  that  yoi 
have  nothing." 

Will  the  prices  hold  up?  Not  jus 
the  Nixons  and  the  Humphreys  bu 
the  other  prices  which  benefited  fron 
the  Nixons  and  Humphreys — th< 
$15,000  that  an  Orville  Freemai 
fetches?  Papers  in  the  contemporary 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  school  hav< 
never  gone  that  high  in  history.  Am 
the  others.  A  Roger  Hilsman  bring 
ing  $12,000.  A  James  E.  Webb 
$12,000.  Even  a  Ben  Wattenberg  a 
$4,000. 

"Stability  is  obviously  the  key 
question,"  the  dealer  said,  "and,  t( 
be  perfectly  honest,  we  just  don 
know.  We're  not  worried  about  ou 
Nixons.  There  are  solid  reasons  t< 
think  his  price  will  hold.  For  on» 
thing,  Watergate  works  to  our  bene 
fit.  After  Watergate  what  are  Nixon', 
chances  of  getting  invited  to  anothe 
27,000  parties?  Slim. 

"Humphrey  is  another  story 
though.  Another  race  for  Presiden 
by  Humphrey  could  mean  anothe 
2,700  boxes  of  papers.  And  then  on 
has  the  nightmare  thought:  whaJ 
if  Humphrey,  like  Picasso,  ha 
shown  us  but  a  fraction  of  his  life'; 
work?  What  if  we  know  only  a  frag 
ment  of  the  Humphrey  oeuvre?  Pi 
casso  had  works  secreted  in  ware 
houses.  Has  Humphrey  done  th 
same?  If  so  you  could  see  a  panic 
His  $309,000  price  couldn't  hole? 
Then  you  would  have  Humphrey  pa 
pers  going  at  knockdown  prices — a 
the  level  of,  say,  a  Lincoln  address 
Chaos!  Collapse  of  the  entire  market 

"In  a  situation  like  that  anythin 
could  happen.  Why,  you  might  see 
(Mark  Mollenhoff  manuscript  wort] 
no  more  than  a  letter  by  John  KeaU 
This  is  one  reason  that  you  see  som 
of  the  galleries  getting  out  of  th 
papers  game.  Most  of  the  big  gallei  | 
ies  in  particular  are  starting  to  ge 
into  tapes.  More  security.  With  tapes 
particularly  the  Nixon  material,  ther 
seems  to  be  less,  not  more,  all  th 
time."  t 
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:hard  Rhodes 


OS  ALAMOS  REVISITED 


e  nuclear  weapons  work  goes  on,  but  so  does  the  search  for  the  battery  as  big  as  the  Ritz 


i 


OMEWHERE  DOWN  THE  TUNNEL  of  the  Nixon 

years,  teased  by  hints  of  peace,  we  stopped 
nking  much  about  the  Bomb,  about  rockets 
d  warheads  and  ICBMs,  about  credible  deter- 
lce  and  balance  of  terror  and  the  ultimate 
locaust.  I  propose  to  think  about  them  only  a 
le  now,  but  what  has  become  of  the  men  and 
men  whose  lives  such  matters  occupy?  What 
;  the  makers  of  bombs  doing  today,  at  the 
of  our  siecle,  when  accords  are  signed  and 
ns  are  published  and  the  SALT  talks  grind 
?  Do  they  work  now  for  the  fruits  of  detente, 
do  they  brood  over  other,  darker  inventions 
plague  us?  Can  a  young  scientist  of  good 
aracter  and  native  birth  still  find  opportunity 
Los  Alamos  or  has  the  Atomic  City  shriven 
elf  and  closed  up  shop?  What's  new  in  the 
jrkshop  of  the  apocalypse?  Is  anybody  home? 
Well,  to  begin  with,  Los  Alamos  is  thriving, 
open  city  now  if  not  an  open  laboratory,  a 
wn  of  15,000  people  of  whom  some  4,000 
:>rk  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
ASL),  including  more  than  1,200  with  ad- 
nced  scientific  degrees.  Los  Alamos  is  thirty- 
re  miles  north  and  west  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
exico,  over  good  roads  that  follow  the  Rio 
rande  Valley  and  then  cross  the  river  and  the 
isty  valley  and  wind  up  canyon  walls  onto  the 
ajarito  Plateau,  behind  which  the  Jemez  Moun- 
ins,  the  collapsed  rim  of  an  ancient  and  enor- 
ous  volcano,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  more  than 
),000  feet.  Los  Alamos  itself  is  7,300  feet 
igh,  an  altitude  that,  at  the  very  least,  discour- 
ses strong  drink.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
on  opened  the  Los  Alamos  gates  in  1957  and 
diverted  the  secret  city  into  an  ordinary  town, 
fen  though  Kit  majority  of  its  citizens,  whose 
ork  is  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  feared 
oor-to-door  salesmen  and  unsafe  streets  and 
arious,  possibly  hostile,  tourists  and  voted  to 
eep  it  closed.  Their  fears  proved  unfounded; 
ie  worst  Los  Alamos  has  experienced  in  the 
ay  of  visitors  was  a  delegation  of  peaceful 


souls  that  marched  through  the  town  in  1970, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Hiroshima 
bombing,  and  held  a  quiet  rally  and  planted  a 
cherry  tree.  In  the  dark  of  the  night,  someone 
in  town  dug  up  the  tree  and  dragged  it  away, 
but  the  people  at  the  lab  were  shocked  by  that 
desecration  and  replaced  the  tree  with  one  of 
their  own.  And  the  first  burglar  ever  appre- 
hended in  Los  Alamos  turned  out  to  be  a  ringer, 
a  former  security  man. 

The  lab  itself  has  long  since  been  moved  from 
its  wartime  location  on  Los  Alamos  Mesa  next 
to  Ashley  Pond  (a  small  body  of  water  that 
preserves  the  memory  of  Ashley  Pond,  who 
founded  the  Ranch  School  for  Boys  that  orig- 
inally occupied  the  mesa )  to  newer  quarters  on 
South  Mesa,  across  a  deep  and  narrow  canyon 
spanned  by  a  single  sturdy  bridge,  and  has 
spread  out  to  new  areas  as  distant  as  twenty 
miles  away.  It  is  no  longer  the  only  weapons 
laboratory;  the  AEC  supports  six  national  lab- 
oratories, including  Brookhaven  on  Long  Island 
and  Livermore  in  California,  over  the  hills  from 
Berkeley,  and  Livermore  at  least  is  very  much 
LASL's  competitor,  keen  for  glory,  more  hawk- 
ish than  Los  Alamos,  as  hawkish  as  Edward  Tel- 
ler, the  Hungarian-born  "father  of  the  H-bomb," 
whose  living  memorial  it  is.  "You  have  to  un- 
derstand the  deep  Hungarian  fear  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  understand  Teller,"  a  Brookhaven  sci- 
entist visiting  Los  Alamos  told  me  one  lunch 
hour  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  Los  Alamos  Inn. 
Teller,  said  the  Brookhaven  man,  rewards  his 
boys  with  peaceful  projects  only  when  they've 
done  their  weapons  work  well. 

Swords  and  plowshares 

Los  alamos  is  still  the  premier  weapons 
laboratory.  Its  present  director,  Dr.  Harold 
Agnew,  a  physicist  who  worked  for  Enrico  Fer- 
mi at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  who  was 
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one  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the  Fat  Man 
bomb  to  Hiroshima,  told  me:  "All  of  the  Army 
weapons  except  for  the  Lance  [rocket]  warhead 
were  developed  here,  all  of  the  Air  Force  weap- 
ons that  are  presently  deployed  were  developed 
here,  all  of  the  missile  warheads  deployed  in 
Europe  were  developed  here.  The  submarine 
weapons  have  been  developed  at  Livermore.  The 
Trident  [submarine  system]  missile  warhead 
will  be  developed  here."  Los  Alamos  has  devel- 
oped the  warheads  for  most  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems that  burden  and  protect  us,  huge  bombs 
that  can  melt  entire  cities,  modest  cannon  shells 
that  can  stop  a  tank  attack  or  take  out  a  bridge 
or  two,  demolition  devices  a  man  can  carry  in 
a  suitcase,  multiple  warheads  that  a  clever  rock- 
et "bus"  can  independently  target  from  out  in 
near-space,  single  bombs  that  can  be  dialed  for 
different  yields  as  the  coffee  grinder  at  the  A&P 
can  be  dialed  for  different  grinds.  The  scientists 
at  Los  Alamos  have  done  their  Faustian  work  in 
the  name  of  the  balance  of  terror  ( a  balance  that 
some  advanced  strategists  are  beginning  to 
doubt  )  but  designing  weapons  is  not  what  they 
would  prefer  to  do,  so  they  say,  and  who  is  so 
uncharitable  as  to  disbelieve  them?  As  they  tell 
it,  they  would  prefer  to  do  basic  research,  which 
sometimes  leads  to  weapons  but  which  is,  of  it- 
self, morally  neutral  (if  anything  men  do  is 
morally  neutral ),  and  they  would  like  to  develop 
the  technology  born  of  that  research  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind. 

To  a  modest  extent,  they  do.  Weapons  money 
accounts  for  about  68  percent  of  LASL's  annual 
budget  of  about  $120  million,'"'  but,  as  Harold 
Agnew  points  out,  "trie  weapons  money  has  al- 
ways been  the  seed  money  for  the  new  ideas,  the 
basic  research."  Some  money  also  comes  to 

*  Though  he  promised  me  detailed  budget  figures, 
LASL's  alternate  financial  management  officer,  Rolf 
Peterson,  never  delivered,  pleading  the  burden  of 
other  work.  My  figures  are  therefore  approximate. 


LASL  for  specific,  nondefense-related  projec«, 
as  it  had  better,  because  lacking  special  fundir , 
such  projects  must  limp  along  on  a  few  hundril 
thousand  dollars  a  year  at  best.  Los  Alamos  ji 
today,  as  it  has  always  been,  a  weapons  labo  Im 
tory  first  of  all. 

Still,  its  other  projects  are  intriguing,  a  J 
the  men  who  run  them  are  intriguing,  and  tly' 
sa.y  much  about  the  organization  and  operatiji 
of  the  lab.  Among  those  projects  are  the  giiA 
batteries,  and  the  quest  for  a  better  transu.*, 
sion  wire, and  the  Great  Solenoid.  All  three  pro- 
ects  have  to  do  with  the  energy  crisis — Los  Afc 
mos  is  working  hard  to  solve  the  energy  crisisjta 
and  all  three  represent  research  underway  fa 
LASL's  Q  Division,  which  is  specifically  cy- 
cerned  with  energy  and  which  was  only  assefi 
bled,  from  bits  and  pieces  of  projects  spref 
all  over  the  laboratory,  in  February  1973.* 
Division  is  headed  by  Ed  Hammel,  Jr.,  a  ph.r 
ical  chemist  out  of  Darmouth  and  Prince),  n 
who  worked  on  plutonium  development  dur  g 
the  war.  Hammel  and  his  people  are  work  s; 
primarily  on  conserving  the  energy  we  alreejjt 
have,  producing,  transmitting,  and  using  it  m<|p 
efficiently.  Right  now,  for  example,  it's  hard  it 
power  companies  to  store  large  amounts  of  el 
tricity;  even  the  best  methods  are  only  aboutJb 
percent  efficient.  One  alternative  is  supersi» 
storage  batteries  that  might  be  70  percent  <|rc 
cient — "Run  Chicago  on  batteries  a  few  hojfc1 
a  day,"  Hammel  says  wryly.  Another  is  solenoid 
of  massive  inductance  that  would  store  elector 
ity  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  magnetic  fici. 
The  solenoid  idea,  in  turn,  is  a  spinoff  frin 
research  conducted  at  LASL  into  controtid 
thermonuclear  fusion. 

Both  projects  are  based  on  the  remarka*. 
effect  known  as  superconduction,  an  effect  Mt 
becomes  possible  in  conductors  when  they  p 
cooled  to  near  absolute  zero,  -459  degrees  F|n 
renheit.  At  such  low  temperatures,  most  meB 
and  some  organic  materials  lose  all  resistaifc 
to  the  passage  of  electricity:  a  current  stai  d 
in  a  loop  of  superconducting  wire  will,  theo4r. 
ically,  continue  to  circulate  forever.  Thus  ;ie 
experimental  solenoid,  once  charged  with  e|fr 
tricity  sufficient  to  support  its  powerful  nfl 
netic  field,  could  be  effectively  closed  off,  sh.t- 
circuited,  and  left  to  stew  in  its  own  juices  up 
a  city  needed  them  again. 

Cryogenics,  the  science  of  extremely  low  tm 
peratures,  got  its  start  at  Los  Alamos  way  ba- 
in World  War  II.  In  those  days,  when  every.ie 
else  was  toiling  night  and  day  to  build  a  fiss  <n 
bomb,  Teller  was  off  tinkering  with  the  not>n 
of  a  thermonuclear  one,  and  Los  Alamos  as 
looking  into  cryogenics  for  the  simple  rea  »n 
that  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  weapon  of  a- 
sonable  size  that  uses  hydrogen,  you  are  piB 
ably  going  to  have  to  liquefy  or  freeze  the  \p 
drogen,  and  hydrogen  freezes  at  -427  deg  |E 


Jfahrt-nh.  it.  So  I. ASK  ha-  worked  with  cryogen- 
ics for  many  years,  and  batteries  or  solenoids 
J)  run  American  cities  are  only  the  latest  green 
ruits  to  swell  on  that  tree. 


TKVHKK   TO   PRACTICAL  APPLICATION   is  an- 
N  other    cryogenic    development:  siipercon- 

licting  transmission  lines,  better  wires.  These 
Jould  have  obvious  advantages:  they  can  carry 
frger  load-,  they  can  carry  direct  current  with- 
Jjt  resistance,  and  they  require,  for  direct  cur- 
j?nt,  only  two  wires  instead  of  three.  They 
jould  he  exotic,  to  say  the  least:  underground 
Jlpelinc  systems  with  refrigeration  units  spaced 
j'ery  five  miles  pumping  supercooled  helium 
I  rough  the  jackets  around  the  wires.  But  they 
lould  cost  less  than  other  high-voltage  under- 
Wund  systems  and  they  would  save  electricity. 
J)s  Alamos  is  not  only  developing  the  new  sys- 
fcns;  it  ha-  abo  shaved  year-  off  their  projected 
•livery  date.  "Sometimes,"  says  Ed  Hammel, 
Jve  can  significantly  speed  up  the  time  it  takes 
f  get  something  done.  Superconducting  trans- 
mission wasn't  supposed  to  be  in  sight  before 
i>90  ' — that  was  the  power  industry's  estimate, 
jsed  on  its  own  commitment  to  research — '"but 
•i  expect  now  to  have  an  experimental  station 
j  New  x  ork  City,  at  Consolidated  Edison's  As- 
I  ria  station,  within  three  years."  Putting  an  e\- 

irimental  station  on  line  with  a  real  power 
'  mP'"i>  means  that  other  power  companies  can 
1! i  and  believe  the  results,  whatever  they  prove 
J  be.  If  the  Con  Ed  installation  works,  we  can 
jpect  superconducting  transmission  systems  to 
lling  up  around  the  nation  soon  after— which 
Ijans  that  the  biggest  power  lines  will  be  going 
Werground. 

^Underground  power  lines  don't  necessarily 
frni  an  environmentalist's  heart,  since  the 
fhnology  of  tunneling  is  crude  and  expensive, 
Ji  the  alternative,  ditch  and  fill,  terribly  dis- 
■res  the  land.  Los  Alamos  has  been  working 
•  that  problem,  too,  having  fallen  into  it  almost 
•'Mentally,  on  a  coffee  break. 

La^  worketl  for  many  vears  on  a  program 
Jted  Hover,  a  program  to  design  an  extremely 
I'ltweight  nuclear  rocket   propulsion  system 
It  could  carry  astronauts  far  into  deep  space. 
Je  of  the  ways  to  test  the  system's  new  fuel  ele- 
cts was  to  put  them  into  a  bell  jar,  exhaust 
air  from  the  jar,  and  pass  an  electric  current 
pgh  them,  which  caused  them  to  glow  white 
•">t  a-  the  filament  in  a  light  bulb, 
ohn  Rowley,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
-b  illing  project,  which  is  under  the  Q  Divi- 
1  and  i-  called  Subterrene,  tells  the  story 
I.  'A  couple  of  these  units  were  working  in 
"oratory  area  while  we  were  sitting  around 
ie  a  coffee  break,  chewing  over  the  [Rover] 


dead  now  who  said,  Cee,  you  know,  that  look, 
hot  enough  to  melt  rock.'  We  went  out  and  got 

some  rocks  and  made  up  some  of  these  things 

in  slightly  different  form,  and  by  Cod  it  worked. 
I  hen  for  a  while  it  was,  Can  you  make  a  hole 
in  my  rock?'— everybody  bringing  in  a  different 
tvpe  of  rock.  Hard  rocks,  usually,  though  it 
turns  out  that  making  holes  in  soft  rocks — in 
soil  or  rubble,  for  example— is  much  more  diffi- 
cult. And  that'-  how  the  program  got  started." 
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f>lem  and  I  think  it  was  Eugene  Robinson, 
of  the  fellows  in  the  chemistry  group — he's 


ROWLEY  has  A  Laboratory  full  of  holes;  an- 
other hole,  neatly  framed  in  Plexiglas,  sits 
on  the  conference  table  in  Harold  Agnew's  of- 
fice. Subterrene  is  one  of  the  more  successful 
EASE  programs,  modest  in  cost  and  highly  visi- 
ble, a  gadget  that  fulfills  every  little  Leonardo's 
dream  and  is  practical  as  well.  What  a  Subter- 
rene can  do  is  drill  holes  with  its  superhot  "pen- 
etrator"  in  almost  any  kind  of  rock  or  soil  and 
line  them  with  their  own  "glass"  pipes.  The 
holes  can  be  drilled  vertically  or  horizontally  or 
at  any  angle  between,  more  practically  and  at 
less  cost  than  most  conventional  holes,'  because 
the  Subterrene  turns  the  material  that  fills  the 
hole  into  lava,  which  can  then  be  extracted  in 
several  different  forms,  depending  on  the  client's 
requirements— as  lava,  as  a  rock  core,  even  as 
rock  wool — and  it  makes  its  own  pipe.  "Steel 
pipe,'  says  Rowley,  "is  very  expensive  and  very 
difhcult  these  days  even  to  get."  Rowley  has 
drilled  holes  in  >tone  walls,  in  granite  and  basalt, 
in  dirt,  even  in  sand:  they  are  round  and  smooth 
as  ceramic  sewer  pipes  and  somewhat  more  re- 
duced. The  horizontal  holes  require  no  ditching 
or  bracing  even  when  they  are  drilled  through 
loose  soil,  because  the  soil  around  the  hofe. 
melted  and  cooled,  is  loose  no  longer.  Nor  do 
they  require  expensive  surface  restoration,  be- 
cause the  >urface  isn't  disturbed. 

Another  kind  of  precision-made  tunnel,  and 
a  marker  of  the  changes  taking  place  at  Los 
Alamos,  is  the  meson  factory,  a  new  linear  ac- 
celerator of  unique  design  that  is  just  now  being 
brought  on  line,  a  $58  million  commitment  to 
EASE's  future  as  a  major  scientific  laboratory 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  its  weapons  work. 

The  meson  factory's  energies  are  modest  by 
comparison  with  the  largest  accelerators  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad:  it  is  a  medium-energy 
machine.  But  the  meson  factory  produces^ 
beam  of  higher  intensity— of  greater  numbers 
of  particles— than  any  other  accelerator  in  the 
world.  In  plain  electrical  terms,  its  amperage  is 
high.  "This  facility  is  enormous,"  says  its  direc- 
tor, a  fifty-six-year-old  physicist  named  Louis 
Rosen.  "It  is  capable  of  exploring  aspects  of  na- 
ture not  heretofore  explored.  It  will  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  low-energy  and  high-energy 
physics.  It's  also  enormous  in  its  practical  ap- 
plications." 


"II  SWOrdb  are 
bei-ig  beaten 
into  plowshares 
at  Eo-  Alamos, 
plowshares  are 
still  being 
beaten  back  into 
swords.  Weap- 
ons work  uses 
more  energy 
and  funds  than 
basic  research." 


One  of  those  practical  applications — one  pre- 
sumably not  lost  on  Congress — is  the  capability 
to  study  some  aspects  of  weapons  development 
that  have  been  studied  in  the  past  only  through 
atmospheric  and  underground  weapons  testing. 
If  and  when  the  SALT  talks  yield  a  total  test 
ban,  the  meson  factory  will  help  weapons  scien- 
tists continue  their  work. 

Another  practical  application,  which  has  re- 
ceived more  publicity  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined, is  the  use  of  the  meson  factory  to  treat 
cancer.  Its  treatment  method  is  unique.  The 
meson  factory's  proton  beam  can  be  made  to 
produce  negative  pi  mesons  (pions)  in  quan- 
tities far  greater  than  have  ever  been  available 
before.  Negative  pions  of  known  energy  can  be 
aimed  precisely  into  a  tumor,  and,  unlike  every 
other  type  of  radiation  used  for  cancer  treat- 
ment, they  will  deposit  most  of  their  dose  of 
sterilizing  radiation  in  the  tumor,  not  in  the 
healthy  tissue  at  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the 
beam.  They  "select"  the  tumor  because  they 
give  up  most  of  their  energy  at  the  end  of  their 
travels,  when  they  come  to  rest,  not,  as  with 
other  particles,  more  or  less  uniformly  along 
the  way.  So  they  provide  a  low  entrance  dose,  a 
high  tumor  dose,  and  little  or  no  exit  dose.  The 
tumor  dose  itself  is  the  result  of  miniature,  in- 
visible nuclear  explosions,  and  it  is  three  times 
more  effective  than  X  rays  at  killing  cancer  cells. 
Rosen  has  already  been  flooded  with  letters, 
calls,  and  telegrams  from  cancer  patients  and 
their  relatives,  but  the  radiation-therapy  facility 
isn't  finished  yet,  and  preclinical  experiments 
will  have  to  be  carried  out  before  treatment  can 
begin.  The  meson  factory  may  then  justify  itself 
from  this  operation  alone.  It  will  also  be  manu- 
facturing large  quantities  of  radioisotopes  using 
the  spent  proton  beam  at  the  end  of  the  line,  a 
minor  but  important  additional  benefit  to  med- 
icine. Moreover,  even  though  the  meson  factory 
will  be  controlled  by  LASL,  it  is  a  national  and 


even  an  international  facility,  available  to  a| 
and  all  qualified  scientists  for  research  use.  T| 
Soviets  and  even  the  Red  Chinese  have  alrea 
dropped  in,  and  the  image  of  citizens  of  ti 
two  leading  Communist  nations  visiting  Los  Aj 
mos,  the  best-kept  secret  of  World  War  II, 
compelling,  although,  as  one  scientist  told  n 
"They  don't  exactly  wander  around  the  plact 


Dream  ener: 


ONE  OF  the  oldest  ongoing  programs  ft 
Los  Alamos,  and  one  that  has  recently  coi  J 
back  into  prominence,  is  the  program  for  tl 
development  of  controlled  thermonuclear  fusic  i 
As  Operation  Sherwood,  it  grew  alongside  tl 
program  to  develop  the  thermonuclear  bon 
but  unlike  that  bomb,  which  exists  now  in  ma  I 
forms  at  many  locations,  a  fusion  reactor  is  si  :| 
problematical.  Fred  Ribe,  LASL's  tall.  r<  i 
headed,  fifty-year-old  director  of  controll  I 
thermonuclear  research  I  CTR  I ,  estimates  tl  1 
the  basic  scientific  principles  won't  be  comple  d 
ly  proven  until  around  1980,  and,  if  they  £  si 
proven,  Ribe  guesses  that  the  first  demonstB 
tion  plant  won't  be  operating  until  "just  sh<J 
of  the  year  2000." 

Nevertheless,  controlled  fusion,  if  it  pro\;; 
possible,  is  a  dream  of  an  energy  source.  T » 
power  needs  of  the  entire  United  States  colli 
be  supplied,  one  of  Ribe's  associates  has  cJ 
culated,  "by  an  input  of  about  ten  kilograisa 
[twenty-two  pounds]  of  deuterium  per  hoi. I 
The  corresponding  figure  for  coal  is  180,01 
metric  tons,  or  180  million  kilograms  per  hoi . 
A  deuterium  input  of  10  kilograms  per  he 
could  be  produced  by  a  small  deuterium  sepa  ■ 
tion  plant,  whose  input  would  be  the  amount  f( 
ordinary  water  that  would  flow  through  a  fr  - 
centimeter    pipe    at    normal    pressure" — tl  t 
would  flow,  that  is,  out  of  anyone's  home  col  4 
water  tap.  And  fusion  is  capable  of  taking  ca : 
of  mankind's  energy  needs  until  the  oceans  di 
up,  about  10  billion  years  from  now,  with  1 : 
less  in  the  way  of  radioactive  wastes  than  pn  ' 
ent-day  fission  reactors  produce  and  no  by-prc  • 
ucts  that  can  be  fashioned  into  bombs. 

Less  expensive  to  explore,  but  equally  coil 
plicated  because  its  basic  principles  are  t  ;l 
same,  is  a  new  area  of  fusion  reactor  work  g 
ing  on  in  LASL's  L  (laser)  Division  under  t  :i 
direction  of  a  florid,  soft-spoken  nuclear  phy 
cist  named  Keith  Boyer.  "I  would  look  on  the 
two  technologies,  laser  fusion  and  controlled  1  ■'■ 
sion,  as  being  complementary,"  says  Boyer.  '"I 
day  we  can't  say  that  either  one  offers  a  perfeel 
straightforward  path  to  a  going  reactor,  but  th 
both  look  very  promising,  and  they  should  bo 
be  explored  and  pushed  as  hard  and  fast  as  p< 
sible.  They're  enormously  important  for  the  1 
ture.  Fusion  energy  is  one  of  the  few  real 


The  real 

The  news  media,  both  broadcast  and  print,  continue 
to  be  the  center  of  controversy.  Have  they  gone 
too  far  or  aren't  they  going  far  enough? 


The  very  heart  of  a  democracy  is  an  open  free-flow 
of  information.  Without  it.  our  system  of  government 
cannot  exist.  A  non-informed  electorate  is  no 
electorate  at  all.  Without  freedom  to  investigate 
and  report  the  news  from  every  angle,  the  members 
of  the  press  become  corporate  and  government 
spokesmen.  We  must  keep  the  channels  of 
communication  open  to  all.  even  when  it  hurts 


Richard  Kliodcs  long-term  solutions  to  the  energy  eri-i^  that 
■  /  >(.  »i  a\/i/\c  comes  in  a  rather  nice  form  without  a  large 
I  A  )>  \\ ,A  contamination  problem." 

UFA  ISI  I  FA)  Laser  fusion  is  a  program  that  grew  out  of 
weapons  research.  Scientists  at  the  AEC  lab- 
oratories are  attempting  to  develop  thermonu- 
clear weapons  that  require  no  "dirty"  fission  re- 
actions  to  trigger  fusion;  lasers  could  supply 
the  energy  for  such  weapons,  though  how  they 
would  he  miniaturized  to  homb  size  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  the  point  is  that  if  swords  are  being 
beaten  into  plowshares  at  Los  Alamos,  plow- 
shares are  also  being  beaten  back  into  swords: 
weapons  work  still  occupies  far  more  energy  and 
uses  far  more  funds  at  Los  Alamos  than  peace- 
ful projects  or  basic  research,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  continue  to.  Yet  there 
have  been  no  really  epochal  breakthroughs  in 
nuclear  weaponry  since  the  hydrogen  bomb  was 
developed  and  successfully  reduced  in  size  from 
the  twenty-one-ton  monstrosity  set  off  at  Eniwe- 
tok  in  1952  to  the  modest  poundage  of  a  small 
rocket  warhead  today.  So  the  question  is,  Where 
does  all  the  money  go? 


Deadly  statistics 


Some  of  it  goes  into  designing  replacements 
and  improvements  for  existing  warheads. 
Some  of  it  goes  into  designing  new  systems, 
such  as  the  Trident.  But  some  of  it  goes  into 
developing  new  kinds  of  weapons,  and  to  put 
those  efforts  in  perspective  it's  useful  to  look  at 
an  informal, non-numerical  inventory  of  our  pres- 
ent weaponry  that  came  to  light  at  the  most 
recent  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Applications  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  held  in  April  1973,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Missouri  Sen.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton. Because  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  full,  and  because  of 
security  deletions  from  its  text,  the  inventory 
must  be  somewhat  random,  but  it  still  offers  a 
fair  idea  of  our  armaments. 

We  have,  witnesses  testified,  1,050  ICBMs, 
located  primarily  in  the  Midwest.  We  have  sev- 
eral thousand  warheads  deliverable  from  nuclear 
submarines.  We  have  397  B-52  bombers  and 
sixty -six  FB-111  fighter-bombers,  and  the  B-52s 
are  capable  of  carrying  twenty-four  bombs  or 
missiles,  although  they  usually  carry  fewer.  The 
B-52  bombs  include  a  new  one,  designated  the 
B-61,  that  has  "a  maximum  yield  of  a  few  hun- 
dred kilotons"*  and  three  other,  lesser  yields 
that  can  be  selected  in  preference  to  the  max- 
imum yield  by  turning  a  dial.  Our  bombers 
sometimes  carry,  instead  of  bombs,  numbers  of 
a  new  nuclear  missile,  the  SRAM,  capable  of 
Mach  4  speeds  and  maneuverable  in  flight.  All 
these  strategic  systems,  the  ICBMs,  the  subma- 
*  Compared  with  the  Hiroshima  bomb's  20  kilotons. 


rines,  and  the  bombers,  have  recently  been  s 
jected  to  varying  degrees  of  limitation  under  A. 
provisions  of  the  Moscow  accords. 

As  yet  uncontrolled  are  tactical  weapon  - 
weapons  intended  to  be  used  against  oppos  j 
armies  and  navies,  not  against  population  <  i 
ters.  Among  tactical  weapons,  we  have  sev> 
thousand  warheads  in  the  form  of  grounc  i 
air  and  ground-to-ground  rockets — the  Hoi 
John,  the  Pershing,  the  Sergeant,  the  Lance, 
have  enough  six-  and  eight-inch  atomic  can, 
shells  to  feed  360  U.S.  six-inch  cannon, 
NATO   six-inch   cannon,  and  326  U.S.  < 
NATO  eight-inch  cannon,  and  we  are  deve 
ing  new,  better-safeguarded  plutonium  shelly 
these  cannon  that  will  replace  the  present  sh  i 
which  are  ten  and  twenty  years  old,  at  a  cos 
some  $900  million,  less  the  recoverable 
(some  $375  million)  of  the  enriched  uran  n 
in  the  existing  shells.  We  have,  in  additio: 
glide  bomb  guided  by  a  television  camera  ii 
nose,  the  Walleye,  and  two  kinds  of  so-C£(s 
"atomic  demolition  munitions"  (ADMs),  i 
that  can  be  carried  by  one  man,  the  otheu 
vehicle.  ADMs  can  gouge  large  craters  inBi 
ground — to  close  a  mountain  pass  to  inva<  njl 
armies,  for  example,  or  force  an  advancing  m 
of  troops  or  tanks  to  funnel  itself  through™ 
ADM-created  narrows  where  it  would  be  nil 
vulnerable  to  other  kinds  of  tactical  nucal 
weapons.  We  have  air  defense  antiaircraft  is 
siles;  we  have  torpedoes,  depth  bombs,  ,nf 
rockets  for  antisubmarine  warfare,  all  of  t  • 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

Yet  despite  the  obvious  extent  of  all  thi:  ai 
mament,  we   are   somewhat  less  formid)lt 
armed  today  than  we  were  a  few  years  ago. 
cording  to  Gen.  Edward  B.  Giller  of  the  Ur(:e( 
States  Air  Force,  who  testified  at  the  heajnj 
for  the  AEC,  "the  number  of  tactical  wea  > 
has  been  drifting  down  slowly.  The  numb* 
air  and  missile  defense  systems  has  decre  id 
quite  dramatically  from  the  mid-1960s  and  ia 
been  replaced  by  an  increase  in  the  strati 
system.  The  increase  in  strategic  warheac  i 
essentially  the  product  of  MIRVing  [tha  i* 
of  replacing  single  warheads  with  multiple  ai 
heads  mounted  on  the  same  missile,  warh  id 
smaller  than  the  original  and  capable  of  1  I 
independently  targeted,  which  makes  them 
ficult  to  track — MIRV  stands  for  multipl* 
dependency  targetable  reentry  vehicle].  \ 
maximum  we  have  ever  had  in  the  United  S  te 
was  in  1965."  Giller  said  our  total  megaton  ig( 
is  also  down:  "In  1963,  we  had  tens  of  tDU 
sands  of  megatons  in  stockpile.  Since  1 70 
we've  had  several  thousand  megatons.  Th  v 
mainly  because  we  retired  the  big  blockbu  crs 
from  the  Strategic  Air  Command  aircraft,  iTi( 
the  MIRVs  carry  smaller  warheads  than  eir 
predecessors." 

So  the  trend  in  weapons  development  ii 


(.2 


;t  decade  has  been  away  from  huge  weapons 
1  away  from  tactical  weapons.  Since  the  early 
)()s,  we  have  developed  multiple  warheads  and 
g-distance  submarine  missile  systems;  at  the 
ie  time,  through  SALT,  we  have  been  work- 
vvith  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  our  strategic 
terns  under  mutual  limitation.  And  in  so  do- 
we  have  acted  on  the  assumption,  con- 
Dusly  or  unconsciously,  that  there  is  no  such 
hg  as  a  tactical  nuclear  war;  that  once  an 
>onent  begins  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
an  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  someone 
alates  to  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  and  since 
li  >ides  know  thai  a  strategic  nuclear  war  is 
.vinnable,  it  must  follow  that  no  one  will 
•nipt  to  light  a  tactical  nuclear  war. 


'  HERE  ARE  INFLUENTIAL  weapons  men  at  Los 
Alamos,  and  nuclear  strategists  in  uni\er-i- 
i  and  at  the  Pentagon, who  disagree  with  that 
Jument.  The  weapons  research  budget  at  Los 
IIXIOS  has  been  decreasing  of  late — it  has 
yed  much  the  same  in  dollars,  but  inflation 
i  leached  away  some  of  its  purchasing  power 
a  trend  that  presumably  reflects  the  defense 
ablishment's  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo. 
t  LASb  director  Harold  Agnew  reported  to 
•  Military  Applications  Subcommittee  that  a 
nail  but  very  elite  group"  of  LASL  people  is 
orking  very  aggressively""  to  influence  the 
bartment  of  Defense  to  consider  funding  de- 
opment  of  a  new  kind  of  tactical  weapon, 
neutron-emitting  antipersonnel  weapon  that 
>uhl  kill  troop-  u  itliiuit  much  blast  01  fallout, 
is  kind  of  weapon,  one  of  limited  effect  and 
ecise  application,  is  what  weapons  people  at 
I  Alamos  are  thinking  about  these  days. 
I  talked  to  one  of  those  people,  a  thirty-si x- 
ar-old  Oklahoman  named  (diaries  Cremer, 
th  an  M.S.  in  nuclear  engineering  from  the 
liversity  of  Oklahoma,  who  joined  LASL  in 
60,  has  been  in  weapons  development  ever 
ice,  and  has  now  become,  in  the  words  of  a 
vSL  press  release,  "one  of  the  foremost  weap- 
s  designers  in  the  United  State-."  Cremer  is 
oup  leader  for  thermonuclear  weapons  de- 
;n  in  the  Theoretical  Design  Division  at  Los 
amos.  Three  times  during  our  interview  he 
ought  the  conversation  back  to  the  same  sub- 
t:  the  possibility  of  designing  weapons  that 
e  extremely  limited  in  their  effects. 
"There's  certainly  a  lot  of  effort  going  on," 
said,  for  example,  "to  see  if  we  can  design 
>tems  in  which  we  achieve  a  military  objective 
d  keep  the  rest  of  the  effects  confined  as  much 
possible  to  that  area.  There  are  many  orders 
magnitude  between  the  off-battlefield  effe< 

;*0ur  strategic  forces  are  capable,  even  if  two- 
rcK  of  them  were  lost,  of  the  assured  destruction 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  Soviet  population  and 

arly  80  percent  of  its  industrial  capacity. 


from  a  LOO-kiloton  ground-burst  weapon  and  a 
few-kiloton  airburst  weapon.  There's  as  much 
difference  between  these  two  -cenar  io-  a-  there 
is  between  conventional  weapons  and  a  one- 
kiloton  nuclear  weapon.  I  venture  to  say  that 
some  very  dramatic  developments  will  take 
place  over  the  next  ten  years  of  new  type-  ol 
capabilities  for  doing  specific  jobs."" 

In  other  words,  Cremer  and  his  associates  are 
working  to  supply  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  ex- 
plosive foli  c,  or  the  destructive  radiation,  of 
nuclear  weapon-  without  the  unwanted  side  ef- 
fects <>l  nuclear  weapons,  without  strategic  dam- 
age. They  are  working  to  make  weapons  that  the 
military  can  point  to  to  prove  that  nuclear  war, 
tactical  nuclear  war,  is  thinkable  (something,  to 
be  fair,  that  the  Soviets  are  said  to  have  believed 
from  the  beginning,  although  they  have  never 
put  their  beliefs  into  practice  I.  They  are  work- 
ing, in  short,  to  give  the  Army  what  it  has  pined 
lor,  what  the  Navy  enjoys,  what  the  Air  Force 
monopolizes:  they  are  working  to  give  the  Army 
the  bomb  as  a  field  option  by  putting  the  genie 
back  in  the  bottle  and  using  the  bottle  to  hit  the 
enemy  over  the  head. 

Cremer  argues  that  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  a  posture  of  either-or  either  total  war 
or  none  at  all.  That  posture,  he  says,  is  likely 
to  become  outmoded  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
when  more  and  more  countries  have  the  bomb 
l  and  more  and  more  countries,  as  John  McPhee 
has  demonstrated  in  his  recent,  brilliant  series 
in  The  New  )  orker,  are  achieving  the  capability 
of  making  plutonium  bombs).  "We've  talked  a 
lot  about  strategic  systems,"1  says  Cremer,  "but 
there  is  another  issue  that  concern-  us  with  a 
true  standoff  as  far  as  strategic  exchanges  are 
concerned,  will  any  of  the  countries  of  the  fu- 
ture want  to  try  to  engage  us  or  one  another  at 
lower  levels,  and  if  they  do,  shouldn't  we  be 
worrying  about  our  deterrents  at  those  levels  as 
welly" 

Cremer's  summing-up  point  is  so  extraordi- 
nary in  its  implications  that  1  quote  him  at 
length : 

)  ou  il  like  to  think  that  the  world  is  going 
to  lie  a  very  peaceful  one  in  the  years  to 
come,  and  I  think  if  we  keep  our  heads  about 
us  it  indeed  will  be.  But  I  personally  don't 
believe  we  have  reached  a  position  where  we 
can  just  forget  about  our  defense  posture. 
There  arc  certainly  some  new  challenges  com- 
ing up  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
key  issues  is  the  question  of  low-yield  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  weapons  of  a  type  that 
are  not  really  associated  with  massive  de- 
struction. And  the  decision  may  well  not  rest 
with  this  country  as  to  whether  those  types 
of  capabilities  are  an  issue  in  hand  or  not. 
It  may  not  even  rest  in  twenty  years  with  the 
wiet  Union  and  the  United  States.  One 
thing  I'm  very  confident  of,  and  that  is,  in 
the  years  ahead,  the  sharp  break  between  the 


The  sharp  break 
between  the 
convcnl  ional 
warhead  and 
the  nuclear  war- 
head is  going 
to  get  fuzzier 
and  fuzzier  and 
I  uzzier. 


so-called  conventional  warhead  and  the  so- 
called  nuclear  warhead,  the  nice,  sharp  divid- 
ing line  thai  makes  jor  easy  thinking,  is  go- 
ing to  get  fuzzier  and  fuzzier  and  fuzzier, 
not  only  in  terms  of  just  yield,  but  also  of 
what  are  the  associated  effects  with  these 
types  of  weapons.  And  so  once  again,  one  is 
going  to  come  back  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion, which  is.  Can  we  develop  a  world  in 
M  hick  we  hat  e  no  need  for  weapons?  )  ouve 
got  to  remember  that  even  if  the  strategic 
standoff  is  complete,  the  room  for  adven- 
turesome conventional  forces  could  still  be 
a  serious  threat.  And  a  whole  spectrum  in 
between. 

W  hat  Cremer  is  conjuring  up  here  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  conventional  war  may  again  become 
thinkable  because  of  a  complete  strategic  stand- 
off, a  standoff  made  official  in  the  SALT  talks. 
He  is  also  describing  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
technological  bias  that  favors  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance over  sheer  size.  Having  thoroughly  ex- 
plored one  end  of  the  weapons  spectrum,  the 
behemoth  end.  and  found  it  wanting,  we  are 
dow  exploring  the  other  end.  and  learning  to 
make  fine  discriminations  in  size  and  effect. 
"And  a  whole  spectrum  in  between."  as  Cramer 
ominously  concludes.  Needless  to  say.  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  level,  or  several  new  levels, 
of  nuclear  weaponry  is  a  vast  development,  one 
that  could  keep  Los  Alamos  gainfully  employed 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  working  on  a  full  spec- 
trum that  begins  up  there  in  the  megatons  and 
ends,  where?  Nuclear  handguns'.'  Plutonium 
bullets?  God  forbid.  The  trouble  with  these  new 
levels  is  that  they  return  us.  without  due  delib- 
eration, to  the  belief  that  prevailed  among 
military  men  before  Hiroshima  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  no  more  than  conventional  weap- 
ons writ  large.  Even  if  you  limit  them,  even  if 
you  control  the  effects  from  them  that  spill  "off 
the  battlefield."  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
not  like  conventional  weapons  in  one  crucial 


regard:  however  small  they  can  be  made,  the 
can  also  be.  and  have  been,  made  ineredibh 
lethally  large,  while  still  remaining  portabi 
enough  to  deliver.  They  are  open-ended,  an 
the  use  of  one  must  very  probably  lead  to  tr 
use  of  another:  "How'd  it  go  today?"  "Not  s 
good.  The  sons  of  bitches  just  won't  stop  corJ 
ing."  "Let's  try  a  bigger  bomb."  But  the  arg 
ment  for  developing  the  new  weapons  is  tl 
same  today  as  it  was  when  the  hawks  foug!< 
Oppenheimer  over  the  development  of  the  I 
bomb:  if  we  don't  do  it.  someone  else  will,  j 

1  asked  all  the  men  I  talked  to  at  Los  Alamc 
weapons  men  and  men  working  with  peacef,  i 
applications,  how  they  felt  about  the  weapo 
work  they  were  doing  or  had  done.  They  ; 
drew  on  traditional  justifications  for  their  a 
swers.  nor  were  any  of  them  entirely  comfo 
able  with  the  question.  They  said  that  nucle 
weapons  had  bought  the  world  time  for  neg 
tiation.  though  one  of  them.  Norris  Bradbui 
an  appealing,  vigorous  man  who  is  the  only 
ing  former  director  of  the  laboratory,  remark" 
that  he  was  "surprised  it's  gone  on  so  long 
They  mentioned  the  Cold  War.  the  balance 
terror,  the  necessity  to  continue  research  in  ci 
the  other  side  cheats  or  to  forestall  being  s 
prised  by  a  major  breakthrough  as  we  surpri: 
the  world  in  1943.  One  young  weapons  design! 
Charles  F.  Keller,  a  Ph.D.  astrophysicist  fr< 
Indiana  t  niversity.  said  he  wondered  why 
churches  in  Los  Alamos  don't  discuss  die  mo 
issues  of  weapons-making.  He  had,  he  sa 
raised  the  question  in  his  own  church,  and 
people  he  talked  to  there  said  they  wouldn't  d 
hold  such  discussions  because  the  subject 
too  volatile.  In  1973. 

But  if  they  want  to  know,  these  intellig< 
sensitive,  and  not  at  all  dogmatic  men.  what  tl' 
society  thinks  of  their  work,  they  need  look 
farther  than  their  budgets.  "The  United  Stat 
sa>.  s  Fred  Ribe.  "will  have  invested  anywb 
from  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  in  the  fusion  po 
gram  by  the  time  we  sew  up  the  scientific  pi 
lems  in  1980.  And  if  that  really  confirms  ■ 
feasibility  of  this  energy  source  which  will  rnf 
care  of  mankind's  energy  needs  forever.  iC» 
terribly  cheap  investment."  By  contrast,  w 
United  States  spent  $4  billion  between  1  tkL 
and  1945  to  make  four  atomic  bombs,  ont-to 
test,  two  to  drop  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasai 
and  one  to  begin  our  huge  stockpile,  and-rt 
have  spent  uncounted  billions  since.  Billys 
that  make  our  investment  in  peaceful  appra-i 
iions  look  small,  but  perhaps  that  appearancis 
deceptive.  I  met  no  one  at  Los  Alamos  who  as 
a  rabid  cold  w  arrior  any  longer,  no  one.  Cre  ei 
included,  who  was  enthusiastic  for  anythig 
more  doomsday-like  than  the  use  of  small  w 
ons  for  small  purposes.  In  the  almost  catat  lir 
world  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  may  be  scie- 
thing  like  progress. 


Steelworker 
Vthur  Hassler  and 
daughter  Barbara 
inish  college  together 


trthur  Hassler  has  worked  for  Bethle- 
em  for  32  years  and  is  now  supervisor 
f  scheduling  at  one  of  our  high-pro- 
uction  rolling  mills.  Over  the  past  six 
ears,  he  also  has  pursued  a  delayed 
ollege  education,  going  to  classes  four 
ights  a  week  and  summer  sessions,  too. 

Last  June,  at  age  52,  Arthur  was 
raduated  cum  laude  from  Moravian 
'ollege  with  a  BA  degree  in  econom- 
:s  and  business  administration.  His 
aughter  Barbara  received  her  liberal 
rts  degree  at  the  same  ceremony.  It  was 
he  first  time  in  the  college's  167-year 
istory  that  a  father  and  daughter  were 
raduated  in  the  same  year. 

Arthur  has  some  encouraging  things 
d  say  about  today's  college  students, 
II  used  to  see  a  youth  with  long  hair 
^nd  right  away  I'd  think  'He's  a  hippie.' 
jiut  being  with  these  kids  in  the  class- 
room, I  soon  found  out  otherwise.  Stu- 
*ents  are  much  more  concerned  and 
.ware  nowadays.  For  the  most  part, 
(ney're  optimistic  about  life.  They're 
^.oing  to  school  for  a  purpose." 
i  Arthur  earned  his  degree  by  taking 
advantage  of  Bethlehem's  educational 
*ssistance  program.  The  program  en- 
.ourages  our  full-time,  salaried  em- 


ployees to  continue  their  education  by 
providing  full  reimbursement  for  tui- 
tion costs  of  approved  courses  of  study 
which  they  successfully  complete. 

Since  its  inception  nine  years  ago, 
the  program  has  helped  more  than 
3,100  employees  advance  their  educa- 
tion. We  look  on  it  as  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  future. 
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A  COLLECTOR'S  BOOK  FREE 
WITH  $50.O0ORDER 

Word  and  Image,  published  by  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  contains  100 
pages  of  art  posters  selected  from  the 
Museum's  collection  of  more  than 
2,000  posters.  Publisher's  list  price 
$12.50 
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IUM  IS 


ART  POSTERS  have  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  world's  most  dynamic  media 
— bold,  vital  expressions  of  artists'  basic  intentions.  Yet  only  recently  have 
serious  collectors  realized  the  profitability  of  art  posters  as  investments.  And 
today,  John  Canaday,  noted  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  writes,  "Posters 
have  turned  the  tables  on  painting." 

A  POWERFUL  MEDIUM — yet  highly  decorative  — art  posters  are  now  promi- 
nently displayed  in  homes,  offices,  galleries,  and  museums.  You  will  want  and 
enjoy  collecting  the  limited  editions  from  Poster  Originals,  Ltd.— America's 
vanguard  gallery  for  art  posters. 

THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  is  presented  in  two  color  catalogues,  American  and 
European,  which  are  included  free  of  charge  with  each  order. 


THESE  EDITIONS  were  created  for  the  artists'  own  one-man  exhibit  tsl 
have  been  published  for  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Metropolitan  Hfe 
the  Whitney  Museum,  the  Guggenheim  Museum,  the  Stedelijk  Museur •  off 
sterdam  and  leading  New  York  galleries  such  as  Castelli,  Janis,  E  imt 
Cordier  &  Ekstrom,  Feigen,  and  Pace. 

THE  MUSEUM-QUALITY  FRAME  KIT.  At  last,  Poster  Originals,  Ltd.  ha:  oii 
well-designed  inexpensive  frame  kit  that's  custom  cut  to  the  exact  siz*  )fs 
poster.  It's  the  MARK  LV  polished  aluminum  section  frame  kit  and  cd 
with  all  necessary  hardware.  Assembly  time  is  only  eight  minutes. 
Mark  LV  frame  kit — $16.00;  Mark  LV  kits  for  large  size  posters  (#E4  '.,  \ 
122,  124,  129)— $21.00 
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says  Marshall  McLuhan  . . .  And  the  above  twent) -seven  art  posters  prove  the  point. 
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U|  E  HAD  RUN  SHORT  OF  fuod.  and  the  land 
II  was  spare  of  game.  Even  the  Ha«?ayampa 
had  nothing  easy  to  oiler.  My  son  turned  over 
a  downed  tree  and  extracted  three  weak,  leaf- 
worm?  from  the  rancid  soil — two  of  the  worms 
broke  in  half  as  he  tugged  at  them.  The  river 
here  was  strangely  patterned:  feeder  streams 
came  in  at  direct,  ninety-degree  angles  to  the 
main  flow,  which  at  this  point  was  slow  and 
;-tagnant.  The  water  looked  olive  with  algae, 
slippery.  It  ?melled  like  those  old  cars  you  some- 
time? find  away  off  in  the  woods,  wondering 
how  anyone  ever  had  the  nerve,  much  less  the 
road?,  to  get  them  there:  kind  of  a  stale  plastic 
>cent — "fusty,  peanut-smelling."  Sylvia  Plath 
called  it. 

orni;  ought  to  get  "em  if  they're  here."  my 
son  said  with  confidence.  He  slipped  the  longest 
of  the  worms  onto  a  No.  10  hook  and  flipped  it 
?quirming  into  the  current,  or  what  little  current 
we  imagined.  Nothing.  He  jigged  the  worm  a 
bit  and  reeled  in.  Stop.  Nothing. 

The  sky  had  been  heavy  with  strange  smells 
all  day  long.  Now  it  smelled  of  hot  dogs — per- 
haps our  hungry  imaginations  '  Old  grease,  the 
puke  of  a  drunk. 

"Where  are  we?"  my  son  asked. 

I  thought  about  that  for  a  minute,  maybe 
more.  I  knew  I'd  never  been  on  this  stretch  of 
the  Hassayampa  before,  yet  it  seemed  familiar. 
Then  I  remembered  .  .  . 

"Oh.  y  eah.  Wait  a  sec."  I  dug  around,  grog- 
gy, inside  the  big  pack  and  came  up  with  a  tan 
plastic  lure  box.  "Take  that  worm  off  of  there 
and  try  one  of  these.  They're  special  for  this 
part  of  the  river." 

My  son  reeled  in  and  looked  at  the  worm.  It 
was  soggy,  dead,  unnipped.  already  rotten. 

"Cut  off  the  hook  and  tie  a  snap  swivel  on 
there."  I  said.  He  did.  Then  I  handed  him  the 
first  lure:  it  was  an  electric-blue  Camaro  Z-28 
with  a  gold  racing  stripe.  B.  F.  Goodrich  steel- 
belted  street  radials.  an  STP  sticker  on  the  right 
rear  windshield,  and  a  pimply  blond  teen-age 
driver  in  a  T-?hirt  that  read  SHYTTE  in  Old  Eng- 


lish script,  the  whole  lure  measuring  only 
inches  in  length  and  weighing  three-quarter, 
an  ounce.  exclu?ive  of  the  stainless-steel  tn't 
hooks  that  dangled  fore  and  aft.  The  voung  1 
low  who  was  driving  looked  bored. 

hy  the  stainless  on  a  freshwater  lure?"  f 
son  asked. 

"You'll  see  when  you  try  this  water."  I  s 
"if  you  haven't  smelled  it  already.  Now  just 
it  out  there  into  the  feeder  stream  and  brie 
in  fast  along  the  bank,  with  a  lot  of  jigs 
motion.  \^  hen  you  get  to  the  corner  here  wl 
the  feeder  hits  the  Hassayampa.  snap  it 
around  and  reel  in  at  top  speed  until  the  lui 
about  six  feet  away  from  the  rod  tip.  Thei 
it  sink." 

He  flipped  the  lure  up  into  the  feeder  str€ 
As  he  reeled  in.  twitching  the  rod  tip  as  h 
trieved.  I  could  hear  the  faint  squeal  of 
underwater.  Like  hearing  street  rodder: 
ging  on  the  state  highway  ten  miles  off  in 
fog  before  dawn:  almost  like  foxes  barkin 
the  spring  when  you're  camped  out  away 
the  roads,  but  not  that  far  away,  and  die  cl 
ens  are  still  clucking  over  the  ridge,  die  sc 
owls  hunting  along  the  ravine,  and  you 
tell  in  your  slumber  if  it's  really  foxes  bar 
or  just  chickens  or  hunting  owls  or  kids  la 
rubber  over  on  the  State. 

The  water  was  too  opaque  to  see  if  he  h 
follow,  but  when  die  angle  of  die  line  saidl 
lure  was  at  die  corner  where  die  feeder  hit  a 
Hassayampa.  my  son  snapped  it  around 
cranked  furiously:  then  he  let  the  lure  :,J 
Then — bang!  A  terrific  hit.  I  could  hear  h 
chink  of  the  metal,  the  explosions  of  tiny  P«J 
Specials,  whines  and  sirens,  a  far  cry  of  jj 
My  son  struck  again,  and  the  rod  tip  bent, 
screamed  off  die  reel,  stopped,  screec  < 
stopped:  then  die  line  began  moving  in  toi  n 
the  bank.  My  son  reeled  in  fast,  keeping 
pressure  on.  angling  the  rod  from  his  wrist, 
pretty  soon  there  was  a  splashing  in  the  • 
under  die  bank.  I  netted  it. 

A  Plymouth  Fury  II  squad  car.  fully  four  oc 


0 

1 


df  pounds  in  weight  and  about  nineteen 
,.ies  long,  maybe  twenty.  Hooked  solidly  in 

right  front  tire.  The  green  lettering,  NYPD, 
i  almost  obscured  by  the  algae  that  had  grown 

n-thick  on  the  cream  band  of  its  background. 

two  cops  had  already  split,  but  the  pimply 

in  the  lure  was  slumped  awkwardly  out  of 

Camaro's  shattered  window.  The  rear  end 
die  Camaro  was  bent  up  so  that  the  spoiler 

ed  the  radio  antenna,  and  the  pimply  kid's 
ly-tiny  feet  were  bent  against  the  fire  wall. 

engine  in  the  Fury  was  still  growling,  so 
fen  I  unhooked  it,  I  slammed  the  car  against 
ick.  The  car  shuddered  and  went  quiet.  A 
pie  of  shotguns  fell  out,  each  about  as  long 
i  toothpick. 

Well,"  said  my  son,  "the  lure  is  wrecked, 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  eat  a  cop  car." 
Okay,"  I  said,  "but  it  was  a  good,  game 
it.  wasn't  it?" 

5ure,  but  I'm  hungry."  He  kicked  the  dead 
ice  car  back  into  the  river,  where  it  caught 
)ng  the  weeds  and  then  floated,  belly  up. 
"Try  this,"  I  told  my  son.  I  handed  him  a 
-ounce,  slightly  chewed  Yellow  Cab  with  a 
>le  hook  mounted  on  the  front  bumper.  '"Just 
t  as  far  as  you  can  and  retrieve  quick." 


■  SIDE  A  minute,  he  had  three  wiggling  pedes- 
lians  on  the  hook,  none  of  whom  put  up  much 
la  fight.  One  was  a  girl  in  a  patentdeather 
I  ,  hooked  lightly  through  the  lip,  so  w7e  re- 
I-ed  her.  The  other  two — a  banker  and  a  hip- 
I — we  put  on  the  stringer.  On  the  next  three 
Its,  we  added  a  spade  pimp,  an  elevator  in- 
f  ctor,  the  clubfooted  editor  of  a  monthly  in- 
I  ance-company  newsletter,  and  three  prosti- 
ies,  all  of  them  plump  and  well  over  the  legal 
I;  limit.  Switching  to  a  feathery,  quarter- 
lice  dildo,  we  caught  two  faggots  and  a  tiny 
I  lady  who  said  her  father  was  or  had  been  a 
tidlestick  maker. 

,  "I  don't  know  if  we  should  keep  the  hookers," 
I  son  said. 

I  "We'll  boil  them,"  I  told  him. 
I 'What  about  the  elevator  dude?" 
|  T'm  told  that  they're  edible." 
[By  the  time  it  was  dark,  the  stringer  was 
lashing  in  the  black  water.  I  dressed  out  the 
Ich  on  the  bank,  working  the  knife  in  mostly 
I  feel,  then  cutting  up  to  the  point  of  the  chin. 
I  secondary  pair  of  cuts  along  the  outer  opercle. 
I  n  a  quick  rip  downwards  removed  the  en- 
tils  neatly.  I  left  the  reeking  innards  on  the 
I  ik  for  the  carrion  dragons.  Or  maybe  the  mink. 
I  That  Yellow  Cab  lure  is  dynamite  for  small 
I  ff."  my  son  said  as  we  walked  back  up 
I  ough  the  dark  toward  camp.  "Why  do  they 
I  so  good  on  that?" 

I  "They  feel  they  have  to  run  across  the  stream 
lead  of  it,"  I  said.  "They're  always  in  a  hurry 


when  they  see  a  cab  coining  down  the  street.  It's 
a  status  thing — dangerous.  Some  of  them  ac- 
tually suck  other  ones  out  in  front  of  the  cab, 
like  Judas  goats,  unconsciously  of  course,  but 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  planning 
to  kill.  The  ones  who  follow  the  unconscious 
leaders  think  it's  safe,  and  then — zip — the  hook 
in  the  front  of  the  c  ab  snags  'em.  It's  not  really 
sporting,  in  a  river  like  this,  but  we're  hungry, 
right?  You  noticed  that  the  only  one  who  really 
hit  at  the  cab  was  that  chick  in  the  leather,  on 
the  first  ca>t?  The  one  hooked  through  the  lip? 
Well,  we  might  have  made  a  mistake  letting  her 
go — she  might  very  well  breed  a  whole  new 
school  of  pedestrians  who  hate  cabs,  who  try 
and  avoid  them.  Hut  I  like  to  let  them  go  when 
they're  game." 

We  walked  on  into  the  dark,  cursing  as  we 
barked  our  shins  on  boulders,  whimpering  when 
we  ripped  our  arms  and  faces  on  the  brier-. 
Then  we  reached  camp  and  my  son  got  the  fire 
going.  I  peeled  and  boiled  the  pedestrians  and 
skimmed  off  the  goop  from  the  top  of  the  pot 
(it  >melled  like  turpentine  I,  and  we  dined  al 
fresco.  With  the  meat  course  we  had  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  dug  only  the  previous  day,  sliced 
and  quick-boiled  in  popping  water.  Japanese 
style.  Then  a  cup  of  tea.  a  smoke,  the  fire  dving 
into  that  red  and  gray  that  broadens  into  sleep. 

"Why  don't  they  take  worms?"  my  son  asked, 
finally,  just  before  we  dozed  off. 

"You  can't  run  across  the  street  ahead  of  an 
oncoming  worm,"  I  yawned.  "No  virtue  in  it."  D 
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/American  universities  in  recent  years  have 
C#J  gradually  become  more  and  more  like  big 
businesses  and  the  students  in  them  like  units 
to  be  fitted  into  the  evolving  corporation-domi- 
nated civilization.  This  transformation,  which 
might  be  compared  to  a  butterfly  changing 
back  into  a  grub,  appears  to  have  been  taking 
place  within  the  rapidly  forming  state  university 
supersystems  all  across  the  country — California, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri. 

Optimistic  observers  welcome  the  change  as 
fine — a  good  and  necessary  extension  of  Amer- 
ican values  and  the  American  way.  Those  of  us 
who  do  not  agree  see  the  universities  ceasing  to 
be  free  and  stimulating  places  of  learning  con- 
ducted for  the  students'  culture  and  develop- 
ment and  becoming  instead  new  adjuncts  of 
the  corporate  and  governmental  bureaucracies. 
The  optimists  set  forth  their  views  in  any  num- 
ber of  budget  reports,  in  reports  to  trustees,  in 
books  written  by  administrators  of  what  has 
been  admiringly  called  "the  multiversity." 
Clark  Kerr's  book  The  Uses  of  the  University, 
written  when  he  was  president  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  the  model  of  the  genre.  In  it  he 
defines  and  accepts  the  university  as  the  new 
facility  for  servicing  the  needs  of  government 
and  business.  The  other  side  of  the  argument  is 
also  set  forth  in  numerous  books  and  reports, 
but  seldom  as  succinctly  as  by  Harold  L.  Enar- 
son,  the  president  of  Ohio  State  University.  En- 
arson  describes  the  changes  as  "the  triumph  of 
technique  over  purpose,"  caused  by  a  failure  "to 
grasp  the  essential  nature  of  the  university  .  .  . 
independent,  freestanding,  openly  critical  of 
the  conventional  wisdom,  friendly  to  disputa- 
tion, enchanted  with  controversy,  hospitable  to 
those  who  'think  otherwise.'  " 

The  metaphor  that  "the  university  is  a  busi- 
ness" should  not  amuse  us  or  strike  us  as  merely 
perceptive;  it  should  appall  us.  As  universities 
organize  themselves  into  single  supersystems 
nurtured  and  regulated  from  central  administra- 
tive stems,  they  become  more  and  more  subject 
to  governors  and  legislatures  that  can  deal  far 
more  effectively  with  such  central  stems  than 
with  the  older  pattern  of  scattered  and  indepen- 
dent campuses.  As  the  states  become  dependent 
on  corporate  power  and  the  universities  are 
efficiently  subordinated  to  the  states,  public 


higher  education  becomes  dependent  on  t 
porate  power.  Thorstein  Veblen's  prophecy 
fifty  years  ago  becomes  the  reality  to  which 
present  generation  of  students  falls  victim.  V 
len  warned  that  "those  principles  and  standa 
of  organization,  control,  and  achievement,  1 1 
have  been  accepted  as  an  habitual  matter 
course  in  the  conduct  of  business,  will,  by  id: 
of  habit,  in  good  part  reassert  themselves  as 
dispensable  and  conclusive  in  the  affairs 
learning."  In  every  significant  way  except  3l 
profits — and  arguably  in  that  way,  too,  in  scij 
senses — the  universities,  supposedly  dedicate 
to  diverse  and  unprofitable  speculation,  becc  te 
business  places  operated  by  business  people  u 
business  reasons. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  Veblen's  proph  :j 
has  been  made  manifest,  as  can  be  demons- 
ted  by  a  brief  recounting  of  some  of  the  evt  ts 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  Politicians  and  b  >i| 
nessmen  took  over  the  University  of  Texas  alj 
Austin  and  centralized  and  politicized  the 
system.  Since  events  in  Texas,  like  events  in 
California,  seem  to  foretell  what  is  coming  31 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  story  from  Te^as 
gives  us  a  prevision  of  what  might  befall  pu'k 
higher  education  elsewhere  in  America. 

/ 1  Is  LONG  AGO  AS  1940,  the  Texas  regents  staijjd 
-JhJ  a  movement  to  eliminate  radical  teach  - 
They  met  in  closed  session  with  the  then  prsi 
dent,  a  mild-mannered  liberal  named  Home)  P 
Rainey,  and  one  of  them  handed  Rainey  a  c'rd 
on  which  had  been  written  the  names  of  f n 
economics  professors,  none  of  whom  had  bj;n 
on  the  faculty  for  less  than  fifteen  years.  '  7 
want  you  to  fire  these  men,"  the  regents  s'd 
Rainey  wouldn't  do  it,  and  in  the  course  ot 
time  the  regents  fired  Rainey. 

The  regents  were  supported  in  their  poli  cs 
by  W.  Lee  ("Pass  the  Riscuits,  Pappy")  O'E  n- 
iel,  the  governor  of  the  state  at  the  time.  O'E  n 
iel  in  turn  was  supported  by  Harry  Weiss,1  if 
president  of  Humble  Oil,  who  had  very  spe(  l< 
ideas  about  the  uses  of  a  university.  Soon  a  ei 
Rainey  had  been  appointed  president  Weiss  »f- 
fered  him  and  the  university  precise  adv  e 
train  specialists,  conduct  fundamental  reset  :1 
into  the  problems  of  the  natural  resources  n- 
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try,  and  avoid  encouraging  aspirations  that 
ht  lead  to  "dissatisfaction  and  unrest." 
'hree  decades  later  the  governor's  mansion 

occupied  by  John  Connally.  Although  dis- 
ilar  in  many  other  ways  (O'Daniel  a  rough, 
ntry-talking  flour  salesman  and  Connally  an 
ane  lawyer ) ,  both  men  clearly  believed  in 
precepts  of  their  patrons.  Connally  studied 
itics  under  the  tutelage  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
I  he  studied  wealth  as  a  lawyer  and  lobbyist 

Sid  Richardson,  the  multimillionaire  oil- 
n.  When,  after  brief  service  as  President 
nnedy's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Connally  be- 
ne the  governor  of  Texas,  it  quickly  became 
)arent  that  both  he  and  Pappy  O'Daniel,  per- 
ally  as  different  as  caviar  and  biscuits,  had 
lilar  ideas  about  the  purposes  of  higher  edu- 
ion.  O'Daniel  had  been  an  eager  and  obvious 
;nt  of  the  emergent  oil,  industrial,  and  finan- 
1  aristocracy  in  trying  to  turn  the  state  uni- 
sities  into  corporate  personnel  training  cen- 


ters. Connally  was  more  sophisticated,  but  he 
served  the  same  interests  toward  the  same  end. 
Connally  believed,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  in  1967, 
that  public  higher  education  and  state  govern- 
ment "are  totally  dependent  on  each  other."  In 
his  mind  the  idea  of  prosperity  connoted  a 
booming  economy  dependent  upon  large  corpor- 
ations operating  among  a  contented  people  in  a 
stable  social  order.  He  boasted  of  the  many  jun- 
ior colleges  that  had  been  established  and  of  the 
threefold  increase  in  vocational  and  technical 
courses.  He  had  no  personal  interest  in,  or  asso- 
ciation with,  workers  and  the  poor:  he  hob- 
nobbed with  the  rich  and  the  corporate  elite, 
and  from  these,  his  friends,  he  chose  most  of  the 
members  for  the  university  boards.  He  led  the 
legislature  into  substantial  increases  in  the 
funding  of  higher  education,  but  the  works  he 
had  in  mind  for  the  colleges  and  universities 
were  the  works  of  industry  and  commerce. 
When  Connally  ran  for  governor,  an  Austin 


"Connally  is 
opposed,"  wrote 
the  chairman 
of  the  regents, 
"to  awarding 
contracts  to 
architects  who 
have  not  been 
friendly  to  his 
Administration." 
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business  lawyer  named  Frank  Erwin  joined  his 
inner  circle.  Elected  in  1962,  Connally  made 
Erwin  a  UT  regent  and,  successively,  the  state's 
Democratic  chairman  and  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  from  Texas.  A  grufT,  can- 
did politician  and  a  brutal  user  of  power,  Erwin 
also  was  a  close  friend  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
by  1968  he  had  acquired  a  national  reputation 
as  the  imperious  cbairman  of  the  regents,  a  bull 
in  the  parlors  of  the  academy  charging  every- 
thing  that  looked  pink  to  him.  Despite  the  criti- 
cism, Connally  reappointed  him  and  thereby 
became  politically  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened to  UT  during  the  period. 

What  looked  like  paltry  politics  was  much 
more  than  that,  because,  as  Veblen  had  told  us, 
and  as  none  of  us  now  has  a  good  excuse  for  not 
knowing,  domination  of  universities  by  politi- 
cians and  businessmen  comes  down  to  domina- 
tion by  businessmen. 

Connally's  policies  favored  this  domination 
from  1963  to  1973.  Whenever  possible  he  ap- 
pointed right-thinking  businessmen  to  the  board 
of  regents,  and  the  university  often  staged  polit- 
ical entertainments  for  state  officeholders  with 
allied  interests.  All  the  beneficiaries  were  con- 
servative Democrats.  The  regents  obliged  a 
young  socialist  philosophy  teacher,  Larry  Caro- 
line, to  leave  the  faculty,  and  they  instituted, 
against  students  and  faculty  alike,  a  campaign 
of  severe  repression — prohibited  meetings,  en- 
couraged police  crackdowns  on  campus,  restrict- 
ed distribution  of  an  ofl-campus  newspaper. 
They  fired  a  reformist  dean  suspected  of  undue 
interest  in  liberal  arts — John  Silber,  who  be- 
came president  of  Boston  University — and  in 
efTect  they  forced  the  resignation  of  Norman 
Hackerman,  a  president  of  UT  given  to  the 
expression  of  unpredictable  opinions.  When 
Hackerman  subsequently  became  president  of 
Rice  University,  he  explained  that  university 
regents  and  trustees  were  playing  larger  and 
larger  parts  in  the  hiring,  promotion,  and  firing 
of  professors,  which,  he  said,  meant  that  "politi- 
cal points  of  view  come  into  the  picture." 

Political  spoils 

O  OLITICS  also  began  to  intrude  upon  the 
.J  university's  method  of  hiring  architects.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  Connally  and  Erwin,  the  uni- 
versity comptroller,  an  old-fashioned  and  moral- 
istic fellow  named  Charles  Sparenburg,  had 
worked  out  a  system  of  awarding  contracts  that 
did  not  depend  upon  the  architect's  allegiance 
to  a  political  party.  Sparenburg  had  run  the 
university's  business  for  thirty-one  years,  and 
he  often  identified  himself  as  "a  hard-core  con- 
servative," but  he  was  not  a  careful  man.  He  dis- 
liked and  distrusted  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  oc- 
casionally of  an  afternoon  he  could  be  found  in 


a  local  beer  garden,  sounding  off  at  eloque 
length  about  the  villainy  of  Johnson,  Connall 
Erwin,  and  those  whom  he  described  as  "tl 
stooges  in  the  chancellor's  office." 

To  a  bureaucrat  with  politics  in  view,  ho' 
ever,  architects'  contracts  are  a  honeypot  wit 
out  a  lid.  There  is  no  way  you  can  select  ij 
architect  by  competitive  bidding.  Among  arcl 
tects  as  among  artists,  how  can  you  argue  th 
the  cheapest  one  is  the  best?  Furthermore,  i 
chitects  are  often  organized  into  lucrative  firn 
and  they  can  be  expected  to  make  substanti 
campaign  contributions. 

Connally  and  Erwin  blundered  into  the  mo 
embarrassing  aspects  of  this  situation  when,  I 
the  spring  of  1964,  the  regents  awarded 
$90,000  contract  to  an  El  Paso  architectui 
firm  headed  by  Rea  Nesmith,  a  prominent  E, 
publican.  Two  of  the  regents  (one  of  the 
Frank  Erwin )  remained  opposed  to  the  cc 
tract,  and  Erwin  called  Connally's  political  c 
ordinator  in  El  Paso  and  they  agreed  Nesmi 
would  not  do.  Within  a  matter  of  a  few  da 
Nesmith  was  advised  not  to  begin  work.  The  ; 
bitrariness  of  this  procedure  offended  another 
the  regents,  an  unassailably  upright  conservati 
by  the  name  of  John  Redditt,  who  had  served 
the  Texas  senate  for  many  years  and  knew  wl, 
was  what,  and  Redditt  began  to  make  troub 
Erwin  sent  Redditt  a  newspaper  clipping  tl 
had  been  mailed  to  the  governor's  office  " 
one  of  the  governor's  coordinators  in  El  Pa 
County."  Erwin  also  informed  him  that  "otri 
information"  had  been  sent  to  Connally  "fro, 
his  friends  and  supporters  in  El  Paso  Count) 

In  a  second  letter,  Erwin,  thinking  he  w 
writing  entirely  protected  from  the  vulgar  cu, 
osities  of  the  population,  told  his  colleague 
the  board: 

"Right  or  wrong,  it  is  [Connally's]  view  tli 
since  architectural  contracts  are  not  let  on 
competitive  bid  basis,  they  simply  constiti 
valuable  gifts  that  are  awarded  by  the  sU 
government.  It  is  also  his  view  that  .  .  .  wh 
he  would  be  opposed  to  awarding  contracts  ; 
incompetent  architects,  he  is  also  opposed 
awarding   contracts   to  competent  architec 
who  have  not  been  friendly  to  him  and  his  A 
ministration.  By  a  process  of  elimination,  tl 
rationale  necessarily  means  that  he  wants  t: 
state  architectural  contracts  awarded  to  com] 
tent  architects  who  have  been  friendly  to  h  i 
and  his  Administration.  .  .  . 

"...  I  am  aware  of  the  governor's  attitude 
this  matter.  .  .  ." 

Erwin  was  one  of  Connally's  two  or  three  t 
political  operators.  The  regent's  letter  to  R( 
ditt  therefore  recorded  an  official  policy  of  j 
litical  spoils  as  officially  as  officials  are  likely  < 
record  one. 

Redditt  would  have  none  of  it.  The  regei 
met  for  a  showdown  in  the  presence  of  Span 
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if  and  Chancellor  Harry  Ransom.  The  issue 
M  raw — would  the  university  knuckle  under 
Jjlitical  power? — and  the  arguing  was  raw, 
J  Ransom  sat  silent  as  Redditt,  A.  G.  Mc- 
■»e(a  powerful  Houston  hanker),  and  Rabbi 
M  Ulan  of  Dallas  said  Connally's  veto-by- 

■  tion  of  the  Nesmith  contract  was  an  uncon- 
fftional  invasion  of  the  regents'  authority. 

■  in  argued  that  Connally  didn't  have  to  hand 
•  patronage  like  this  to  his  political  enemies. 
1/  would  choose  architects  who  had  contrib- 
ii  to  the  right  campaigns,  he  said.  By  a  vote 
I  to  3,  the  regents  canceled  the  contract. 
Phis  was  the  last  close  important  vote  on  the 
I  d  of  regents  in  the  1960s.  The  time  was 
liber  1964.  Johnson  was  in  the  White  House, 

■  nally  was  in  the  mansion,  and  Erwin  was  in 

■  egents'  room.  They  had  the  power,  and  they 
iff  alread)  indicated  what  they  were  going  to 
Ivith  it. 

ledditt  resigned,  charging  that  Governor 
wnally  was  dictating  to  the  regents,  that  the 
to  d  had  accepted  the  dictation,  and  there  was 

■  e  of  the  same  to  come.  McNeese  said  pub- 
I  that  the  four  prevailing  regents  had  acted 
1  ni  ruthless  error  or  lack  of  courage."  Rabbi 
■a  said  the  decision  "could  threaten  the  aca- 
Biic  integrity  of  the  school.''  Connally  denied 

■  mpting  to  dictate  to  Redditt  or  any  regent 
i'.h  respect  to  a  matter  affecting  the  univer- 
1,"  but  he  added  that  Redditt's  objections 
if i'  "untrue."'  Redditt.  thus  provoked,  violated 
rf  of  the  rules  that  usually  constrain  gentle- 
f  i — he  gave  the  press  Erwin's  letters  to  him. 

lie  exposed  private  correspondence  showed 
n  (Governor  Connally  "approved  the  inclu- 
li  '  of  a  special  provision  (called  "a  rider  "  I 
t  he  state  general  appropriations  bill  which 
a  I  that  no  funds  spent  by  the  act  could  go  for 
liitects'  fees  "without  the  advance  written 
Iroval  of  the  governor."  This  meant  no  archi- 
c  rould  uret  -tate  uniL  mile—  Connally  gave 

I  go-ahead. 

|  ii  the  glare  of  the  revelation  that  Erwin  had 

II  Connally  regarded  the  state's  discretionary 
I  tracts  as  valuable  gifts  for  friends,  Erwin 
lame  arch.  "Any  public  official  in  his  right 
lid  would  have  that  view,"  he  said,  "and  no 
I  else  in  his  right  mind  would  criticize  him 
|  it."  The  banker,  the  senator,  and  the  rabbi 

no  sooner  been  thus  assigned  to  the  nut- 
ise  than  Connally  told  the  regents  he  did  not 
aril  the  contracts  as  valuable  gifts. 
Jfesmith  said  later,  "I  saw  Governor  Con- 
ly  at  a  reception  in  El  Paso  before  a  cham- 
of  commerce  meeting.  I  introduced  myself, 
ing,  'Any  man  who  has  done  to  me  what  you 
'e  done  at  least  ought  to  know  me  in  person 
sn  you  see  me,'  to  which  he  replied,  'Texas 
a  one-party  state,  and  Ell  see  to  it  that  it 
ys  that  way.'" 

But  for  all  that,  the  business-oriented  politi- 


cians had  won.  Before  another  ten  years  passed, 
Connally,  the  champion  of  a  one-party  Texas, 
would  be  campaigning  for  an  administration 
bent  on  making  tne  United  States  a  one-party 
country — although  of  the  other  party. 

The  next  step  in  converting  UT  into  a  part  of 
a  political  and  business  spoils  system  was  to  get 
rid  of  Sparenburg.  During  a  fancy  dinner  party 
at  Erwin's  home,  Sparenburg  was  informed  that 
the  nomination  of  architects  and  the  supervision 
of  construction  would  be  turned  over  to  a  new 
vice-chancellor.  I  This  turned  out  to  be  E.  Don 
Walker,  who  by  1973  was  the  number-two  man 
in  the  entire  UT  system,  supervising  all  of  its 
business  operations. ) 

The  Johnsons"  favorite  Texas  architects,  Max 
Brooks  and  Associates,  became  favorites  of  the 
university's  as  well.  One  of  the  four  Austin  archi- 
tectural firms  that  were  considered  the  best  lost 
out  in  a  situation  regarded  suspiciously  in  some 
informed  quarters.  A  firm  that  had  worked  on 
many  UT  jobs,  but  whose  members  had  not 
contributed  to  Connally's  campaign,  was  dis- 
approved for  a  UT  project,  and  one  of  the  archi- 
tects in  it  was  represented  as  having  said,  "Be- 
lieve yon  nie,  we  ll  know  better  next  time."  By 
1972.  the  Max  Brooks  firm's  UT  projects  includ- 
ed a  medical  school  at  Houston,  a  dorm-class- 
room  building,  a  new  east  mall  and  fountains, 
the  Johnson  Library,  a  new  physics-math-astron- 
omy building,  and  conversion  of  a  building  into 
headquarters  for  the  1  I  system. 

Sparenburg  went  on  handling  the  university's 
bank  deposits,  but  not  for  long.  It  is  understood 
thai  there  had  been  polite  pressure  to  put  some 
of  UT  s  balance-  in  a  new  Austin  bank  in  which 
a  Johnson  associate  was  a  moving  force,  but 
that  Sparenburg  did  not  do  it,  whereupon  the 
regents  did.  (On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of 
competitive-interest  bids  was  instituted  among 
the  banks  that  were  on  the  regents"  approved 
list  for  receiving  deposits,  and  by  1973  a  com- 
mendably  high  percentage  of  the  funds  had 
been  concentrated  in  interest-paying  accounts.  I 

Redditt  had  quit,  and  Connally  did  not  re- 
appoint either  of  the  other  two  regents  who  had 
voted  against  the  Nesmith  cancellation.  W.  W. 
Heath,  an  Austin  lawyer  and  banker,  had  voted 
in  the  majority  of  four,  and  he  was  reappointed 
and  became  chairman.  After  Heath  had  facilitat- 
ed the  university's  financing  of  the  Johnson  Li- 
brary, that  library's  placement  on  the  UT  cam- 
pus, and  the  establishment  of  the  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  President  Johnson 
made  him  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  Since  Erwin 
was  at  that  point  the  regents'  vice-chairman,  in 
effect  Johnson  was  also  choosing  Erwin  to  suc- 
ceed Heath  as  chairman.  With  Connally's  re- 
appointment of  Erwin  in  1968  for  six  more 
years,  the  Connally-Jolmson  group  continued  its 
control  of  the  state's  higher  education  business 
for  several  more  years. 


"The  regents 
sometimes 
seemed  to  want 
more  students 
so  they  could 
build  more 
buildings." 
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^  |*  HERE  is  an  okcanic  tendency  for  a  univer- 
Jsity  to  behave  like  a  business,  because  its 
endowment,  being  capital,  "puts  it  in  business." 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1972,  the  UT  permanent 
fund  held  $207  million  worth  of  the  bonds  of 
privately  owned  utilities  and  $30  million  worth 
of  their  common  stocks,  along  with  common 
.stocks  in  oil  and  gas  worth  $38  million;  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  cosmetics,  $36  million;  food 
and  soap,  $21  million;  banks,  $16  million;  elec- 
trical and  electronics  companies,  $15  million; 
and  auto  companies,  $12  million.  Altogether, 
the  UT  fund,  which  totals  two-thirds  of  a  billion 
dollars,  earned  that  year  $25  million  in  oil  and 
ga^  royalties  and  bonuses,  and  $11  million  in 
stock  dividends. 

Universities'  investments  make  them  factors 
in  the  financial  markets  and  implicate  them  in 
the  ethical  consequences  of  corporations'  be- 
havior. The  regents  and  administrators,  heavily 
drawn  from  business  and  the  noneducational 
professions,  and  doing  business  for  the  univer- 
sity with  other  businessmen,  also  decide  the 
allocation  of  the  university's  resources  among 
departments  and  kinds  of  activities.  These  fac- 
tors, together  with  pressure  from  the  corpora- 
tions, turn  the  university  toward  the  hired-out 
service  of  corporate  planning  and  needs.  Con- 
nally  s  appointees  to  the  Coordinating  Board  of 
the  Texas  University  and  College  System  said 
in  a  report  that  "higher  education  is  the  largest 
industry,  private  or  public,  in  Texas  today." 

One  salient  aspect  of  business  missing  from 
this  discussion  has  been  that  of  the  net  money 
profit,  but  the  new  public  university  can  be 
used  to  profit  businessmen  who  give  campaign 
money  to  benefit  politicians  who  in  turn  put 
their  friends  in  charge  of  the  university.  The 
multiversity  may  then  become,  to  a  perceivable 
but  not  measurable  extent,  the  poliversity,  a 
staging  area  for  the  celebration  of  the  politi- 
cians, and  a  government  agency  pumping  out 
beneficial  contracts  for  their  business  support- 
ers. In  these  ways,  involving  money  and  status, 
the  exploited  university  provides  an  acceptable 
rate  of  return  on  capital  investment. 

Like  other  multicampus  public  systems,  the 
UT  system  has  been  consolidated  by  the  Con- 
nally  regents  into  one  administrative  stem 
through  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  uni- 
versity, reconceived  as  "units  of  the  system," 
are  standardized  and  subordinated.  The  regents 
and  their  top  administrators  call  it  "the  core 
system."  Norman  Hackerman,  from  his  redoubt 
at  Rice,  makes  the  important  point  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  pressure  being  applied  by  in- 
dividuals or  political  groups — the  organization, 
the  centralization  itself,  changes  the  nature  of 
higher  education.  The  politicians  concentrate 
the  universities'  money,  and  the  businessmen, 
attracted  by  the  presence  of  the  money,  get  into 
the  universities'  affairs. 


If  bank  deposits  and  architectural  contra< 
provide  opportunities  for  indirect  subsidies 
business  allies,  so  also  do  land  and  constructi 
deals.  Texas  law  requires  that,  in  the  UTsyste 
construction  contracts  (  in  contrast  to  architec 
contracts)  have  to  be  let  to  low  bidders  on  t 
basis  of  sealed  competitive  bids.  There  is  soi 
leeway  for  politics — the  job  specifications,  t 
designation  of  materials  to  be  used,  the  regen 
decisions  on  what  "additive  alternatives"  th 
want  to  include  in  arriving  at  low  bids,  a 
whether  to  permit  cost  overruns.  Neverthele 
low  bidding  is  the  general  rule. 

But  there  can  be  no  competitive  bidding 
buying  land  for  new  educational  establishmen 
Developers  are  usually  so  eager  to  attract  a  in 
university  to  their  land  that  they  will  gk 
ly  give  the  site  required.  Even  if  the  site 
bought,  there  are  many  variable,  subjecti 
considerations.  The  money  in  question  read: 
such  large  amounts  that  the  temptation  to  1 
come  unduly  subjective  often  places  great  stn 
on  standards  of  the  public  interest.  John  Peai 
a  lawyer  and  politician,  who  succeeded  Fra 
Erwin  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents,  es 
mated  in  1973  that  the  UT  system  constructi 
in  the  works  was  costing  more  than  $500  n 
lion.  During  their  meetings  the  regents  son 
times  seemed  to  want  more  students  so  th 
could  build  more  buildings. 

Given  the  proven  record  of  the  regents  in  I 
matter  of  architects'  contracts,  it  is  not  surpi 
ing  that  a  number  of  questions  have  been  rais 
about  their  dealings  in  land,  particularly 
regard  to  the  land  chosen  for  the  new  univers 
complex  at  San  Antonio.  Much  of  the  evider. 
is  circumstantial,  but  the  connections  betwe 
the  people  involved  in  the  decision  tend  to  sv 
port  the  burden  of  this  essay;  for  that  reas 
the  case  needs  to  be  examined  in  some  detail. 


An  interesting  land  de 

mIfew  people  had  argued  that  the  new  u 
<jjversity  in  San  Antonio  should  be  indepi 
dent  of  the  UT  system,  but  Peace  insisted  it 
"structured  under"  the  core  system.  Peace  j 
from  San  Antonio,  and  Erwin  said  the  regei 
would  follow  Peace's  guidance  on  the  selecti 
of  the  land  site.  There  was  a  killing  to 
made,  as  everyone  knew,  for  as  Peace  public 
explained,  "The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  for  ea 
student  you  generate  a  community  of  four  pi 
pie."  There  would  be  homes  and  apartme- 
houses  to  provide,  parking  lots,  commerc 
businesses,  shopping  centers — the  whole  thi 
for  a  population  of  30,000  students  and,  the: 
fore,  about  120,000  people  in  all.  Whoev 
owned  the  land  around  the  new  campus  coi 
get  rich,  and  the  UT  regents  had  to  decil 
which  of  about  ten  free  sites  to  accept. 
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Two  months  before  the  regents  announced 
the  site,  Charles  Kuper  and  Alfred  Negley,  act- 
ing as  individuals,  bought  options  on  large 
tracts  of  land  around  "the  Delavan  property" 
northwest  of  the  <  ity.  Kuper  joined  a  group 
offering  the  regents  600  acres  of  the  property 
free  for  the  new  university.  It  was  this  property 
that  the  regents,  on  Peace's  motion,  chose. 

As  governor,  Connally  had  appointed  all  nine 
of  the  regents.  He  had  also  appointed  Kuper's 
father-in-law  to  the  State  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Commission  and  Negley  to  the  Texas  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Commission.  Negley 's  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  George  Brown,  the  top  official  of 
Brown  &  Root,  the  worldwide  construction  firm 
that  financed  Lyndon  Johnson's  rise  and  sub- 
sequently has  been  close  to  Connally,  too. 

In  September  1971,  a  Nader-type  research 
group  of  I  IT  law  students  revealed  that  when 
Connally  had  retired  for  a  year  to  private  life 
in  1969,  taking  up  the  practice  of  law  with 
Vinson,  Elkins,  Searls,  and  Connally  in  Hous- 
ton, he  also  went  into  business  with  Kuper  and 
Negley.  Regent  Peace  had  acted  as  an  incor- 
porator and  initial  director  for  their  company, 
La  Ventura  Corporation,  which  was  authorized 
to  buy  and  sell  property  and  do  other  business. 
Its  officers  were  Kuper  (president),  Connally 
(vice-president),  and  Negley  (secretary).  A 
little  later  that  year  another  Ventura  company, 
the  Ventura  Development  Corporation,  was 
formed  with  the  same  three  officers.  Its  stated 
corporate  purposes  were  to  own  and  operate 
food-service  establishments,  hotels,  and  theaters, 
and  to  deal  in  and  franchise  such  places. 

^  P  he  students  said  that  Peace,  in  setting  up 
J  La  Ventura  and  making  the  motion  to  accept 
the  Delavan  property  that  enriched  Kuper  and 
Negley,  had  violated  the  state's  code  of  ethics 
law  and  should  resign  or  be  removed  from  office. 
According  to  Bexar  County  officials  consulted 
by  the  law  students,  the  regents'  decision  had 
increased  the  value  of  the  1,100  acres  Con- 
nally's  and  Peace's  associates  were  buying  from 
tin-  $2  million  they  were  paying  for  it  to  be- 
tween $5.5  million  and  $20  million.  Looking 
back  on  the  charges,  Peace  says,  "That  was  an 
insult  to  my  intelligence  more  than  it  was  to  my 
morals."  Answering  the  students  at  the  time,  he 
denied  any  conflict  of  interest;  he  said  he  had 
made  no  recommendation  to  the  UT  staff  and  he 
had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  option-buying 
until  after  the  board's  decision.  His  law  part- 
ner, not  he,  had  drawn  up  the  papers  for  La 
Ventura,  and  he  himself  "had  nothing  to  do" 
with  that,  held  none  of  the  stock,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  business.  He  admitted  that  Kuper 
and  Negley  were  friends  of  his,  but  said  he  had 
"no  close  business  associates  who  owned  any 
land  out  there." 


m 
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Connally, who  had  been  Nixon's  Secretary 
the  Treasury  for  about  eight  months  at  the  ti 
of  the  students'  charges,  was  not  heard  from 
the  subject,  but  Peace  and  Herbert  Kelleher, 
attorney  for  La  Ventura,  said  they  undersl 
Connally  had  quit  the  companies  sometime 
in  1970,  probably  before  he  joined  the  Cabii 
Kelleher  says  that  the  companies  were  oi 
nized  to  do  a  restaurant  business,  but  the  b 
ness  was  not  a  success,  the  firms  did  no  ot 
business,  and  they  were  defunct  after  aboi, 
year  and  a  half. 

Inquiries  in  San  Antonio,  Austin,  and  H( 
ton  now  make  it  clear,  however,  that  ot 
companies  in  which  Connally  is  a  director  I, 
profit  substantially  from  the  developrr.;, 
around  the  school. 

Kuper  includes  in  his  development  plans  [I 

2.000  acres  around  the  San  Antonio  campi 

1.1  1  1-acre  tract  that  one  of  his  planning  pap 
says  is  "controlled"  by  Gibraltar  Savings  A  i 
ciation  of  Houston.  Connally  is  an  in-and- 1 
director  of  Gibraltar,  the  largest  savings  ass  I 
ation  in  Houston,  with  eight  branches  and  f>u 
mortgage  loans  totaling  about  $400  million.! 

An  officer  of  Gibraltar  organized  Hous 
Imperial  Corporation,  evidently  a  subsidiary 
Gibraltar,  and  in  1971  Houston  Imperial  bou  j 
the  1,144-acre  tract  and  sold  it  to  Gibraltar.]  ! 
June  1973,  state  records  showed  that  Conn, 
was  also  a  director  of  Houston  Imperial  ( 
poration.  The  officer  in  question  says  that  he, 
Connally,  brought  Gibraltar  into  the  matter! 

First  City  National  Bank  of  Houston  has  hi 
involved  in  the  land  activity  around  the  sit<  I 
coexecutor  for  an  estate  that  owns  some  of  J 
land.  First  City  National,  with  resources  of 
$2  billion,  is  known  in  Houston  as  "Judge i 
kins'  bank,"  the  late  Judge  James  Elkins  hav 
been  its  "senior  chairman  of  the  board  "  as  l 
as  the  original  "Elkins"  in  the  law  firm  in  wb 
Connally  is  now  a  partner.  Connally  has  bee 
listed  director  of  the  bank  for  the  past  sevjJ 
years.  When  he  announced  his  switch  to  > 
Republican  party,  he  did  so  in  the  bank's  H<; 
ton  building,  in  which  the  Elkins  law  firn 
located.  Land  records  show  that  First  City 
tional,  as  coexecutor  for  the  estate  holding  1 
in  the  UTSA  area,  released  Charles  Kuper  f i, 
a  half-million-dollar  note  on  the  estate's  L 
five  months  after  the  site  announcement. 

Kelleher  also  confirms  that  Gibraltar 
Houston  Imperial — in  both  of  which  Conn 
is  an  in-and-out  director — have  been  finano 
Kuper's  development  of  land  around  UT 
Kuper  and  Negley  refused  to  be  interview 
about  any  part  of  this  subject  on  the  grou 
that  it's  a  personal  matter,  and  Connally 
not  reply  to  questions  about  it  put  to  him  ii 
registered  letter,  but  public  land  records  cle; 
indicate  financing  relationships  among  the 
companies  and  the  Kuper-Negley  interests. 


1 
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I  1970  Connally  was  a  director  of  Hallibur- 
I  iompany,  the  corporate  owner  of  Brown  & 
<f ,  of  which  George  Brown  was  chairman 
rJ  Herbert  Frensley  was  president.  Connally 
Jf^rensley  were  two  of  Gibraltar's  eleven  di- 
I  rs.  Tbus,  in  the  year  when  Kuper  and 
m=y  were  buying  options  around  the  future 
'lA  site  two  months  before  Connally *s  nine 

*  its  announced  where  it  would  be,  Connally 
»(1 )  in  business  with  both  of  them  through 
J/entura  companies;  (2)  a  director  of  the 
J  Drate  owner  of  the  construction  mammoth 
■;e  chairman  was  Negley's  father-in-law;  (3 ) 
¥  director,  with  that  same  construction  firm's 
■  dent,  of  the  savings  association  that  would 
»  appear  as  a  financier  of  the  development  of 
J  er-Negley  acquisitions  and  as  a  property 

•  roller  in  the  UTS  A  area  in  its  own  name; 
1(4)  tied  closely  to  the  Elkins  bank  that 
1  a  trustee  of  other  land  in  the  UTSA  area. 


THE  university  perceived  and  used  as  a 

siness,  business-minded  regents  or  trustees 
a  rd  their  top  administrators  as  corporation- 
*  executives  who  should  be  very  handsomely 
■  irded.  Early  in  1969,  the  regents  rejected 
»Dids  for  the  remodeling  of  a  house  given 
1  n  by  a  regent  named  Bauer  and  hired  a  man 
lonstruction  work  to  build  a  new  chancellor's 
Jdence  at  a  "salary"  listed  as  "cost  plus  a 
Id  fee."  By  this  strange  arrangement  they 
h  have  hoped  to  justify  the  failure  to  take 
ppetitive  bids  on  the  job.  A  limit  of  $163,000 
r  placed  on  the  cost  of  construction. 

isked  about  an  astonishing  report  that  the 
flject,  including  all  costs,  was  running  up  to 

0,000,  Deputy  Chancellor  Walker  replied  that 

I  estimated  but  not  final  cost  was  $200,000, 
'I  "the  suggestion  of  $750,000  is  ridiculously 
'h."  It  certainly  was,  but  within  months, 
vin  admitted  the  cost  was  $907,700.23,  a 
'ire  that  grew  to  over  $1  million  when  cer- 
i  additional  costs  were  included.  Politicians, 
itractors,  architects — they  had  all  worked  to- 
iler to  produce  one  of  the  Texas  regents' 
st  original  contributions  to  higher  education, 

I I  million  mansion. 

Three  stories  high  and  shining  white,  with 
umns  to  its  full  height  across  the  front,  the 
mcellor's  house  looks  like  a  palace.  It  has 
ht  bathrooms  and  four  half-baths,  more  than 
dozen  telephones,  three  marble-faced  fire- 
ces,  antique  furniture,  room-size  rugs  in  mut- 
golds,  crystal  chandeliers,  two  dining  rooms, 
d  a  walnut-paneled  library  with  padded-leather 
as.  The  kitchen  has  an  ice  machine,  two  sinks, 
3  dishwashers,  two  stoves  and  a  double  oven, 
ire  than  fifty  cabinets,  a  washer  and  dryer 
d  a  commercial-size  refrigerator  with  glass 
ors.  The  guest  house  has  two  bedrooms  and 
o  baths;  the  bathhouse  by  the  swimming  pool 


has  kitchen  equipment  and  a  bathroom.  There 
is  an  air-conditioned  greenhouse.  The  four-car 
garage  is  opened  and  shut  by  remote  controls. 

Erwin's  defense  was  that  this  place  is  actual- 
ly a  university  building  in  which  the  chancellor 
entertains  large  university  gatherings,  and  of 
course  that  does  happen  there,  but  a  million 
dollars  for  a  university  administrator's  house? 
Nobody  could  defend  it,  and  nobody  but  Erwin 
even  tried. 

There  have  been  signs  of  an  improving  sit- 
uation at  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  McNeese,  Sparenburg's  sup- 
porter, is  back  as  a  regent  and  has  been  elected 
chairman,  which  bodes  well  for  a  cessation  of 
rank  political  favoritism.  Ed  Clark,  another  new 
regent,  has  been  calling  for  more  openness  with 
the  public  about  university  business.  President 
Stephen  Spurr  said  last  spring  that  he  had  en- 
countered no  attempts  at  political  interference 
from  the  regents  in  academic  matters. 

But  the  basic  system  that  the  Connally  re- 
gents consolidated  continues —  half  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  construction  run  by  a  central 
administration  ruling  over  a  statewide  empire 
of  educational  institutions.  As  he  appointed  the 
three  new  regents  who  took  office  in  1973,  Gov- 
ernor Preston  Smith  called  the  posts  "real 
plums,"  and  some  of  the  regents'  recent  con- 
cerns show  why. 

Last  year  they  sold  52,000  acres  of  land  in 
three  Florida  counties  to  a  development  com- 
pany for  $15.5  million  without  advertising  for 
bids.  Bob  Long,  the  university's  lawyer  in  such 
matters,  said  the  property  "was  exposed  to  sale 
to  every  major  land  development  company  in 
the  United  States,"  but  they  decided  not  to  ask 
for  bids  because  they  wanted  payment  over  a 
term  to  retire  some  construction  bonds  with  the 
money,  and  they  didn't  want  to  be  offered  "fun- 
ny-money deals."  Early  this  year  UT,  again 
without  advertising  for  bids,  sold  about  7,500 
acres  of  land  a  little  north  of  Houston  for  $13 
million  to  a  millionaire  oilman  who  is  devel- 
oping a  new  town  near  the  UT  land.  University 
officials  said  the  potential  buyers  had  to  be 
"pre-qualified"  as  financially  responsible  peo- 
ple who  could  provide  "a  reliable  cash  flow"  to 
retire  the  university's  construction  bonds. 

Looking  through  the  locked  metal  gate  of  the 
million-dollar  mansion  for  the  chancellor  of  a 
public  university  that  was  once  governed  un- 
pretentiously by  the  members  of  its  faculty,  you 
see  the  story.  In  the  politics  and  business  of 
higher  education,  as  in  the  corporate  state,  pub- 
lic and  private  forms  are  merging.  Private  funds 
buy  public  preference.  Public  funds  buy  private 
power.  Private  funds  buy  the  public  purpose. 
Public  funds  buy  private  splendor.  The  univer- 
sities that  should  be  the  independent  conscience 
of  the  community  become  instead  complicitous 
in  its  debauch.  □ 


"The  Texas 
regents'  most 
original 
contribution 
to  higher 
education  was 
a  $1  million 
mansion." 
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VERSE 


THE  LOST  STREET 
I))  David  Wagoner 

just  imagine:  tomorrow  morning  you  get  in  your  car 
to  go  to  work.  You  start  to  fnill  out  oj  the  driveway, 
hut     no  street. 

What  Highways  Mean  to  You 
Auto  Dealers  Traffic  Safety  Council 

You  >it  for  a  moment,  idling,  remembering 

Another  street  running  away  from  you 

Before  yon  learned  to  walk 

Ariose  it.  even  beside  it:  strange  as  a  river 

I  nder  the  elm  tree-,  it  blurred 

I  |)liill  a-  far  a-  the  hospital 

Or  downhill  into  the  dark  c  ity. 

Hut  this  one,  no  longer  stretching  toward  work, 

Had  been  different,  indifferent. 

As  easy  to  forget  as  a  hall  carpet 

Leading  from  sleep  to  worry,  from  love 

To  bewilderment,  from  the  steep  hillside 

I  p  to  the  greenhouse  and  die  reservoir 

Or  down  to  the  dimmed-out,  burning  city. 

Now  the  deepening  grass  and  brambles 
Remind  you  there  was  somewhere  you  were  going 
Around  the  house  instead  of  looking  through  glass 
At  this  barely  believable  morning:  you  must  get  out 
Of  the  car  and  stand  on  the  ground. 
Then  kneel  on  it  like  a  penitent  gardener, 
Touching  it  with  your  hands,  crawling  again  to  know  it 


REALMS  OF  LIGHT 
by  John  Henry  Raskin 

forty  thousand  ponies 
singing 

in  the  blind  canyon. 

a  drunk  truck  driver 

flies  from  a  roadside  deli 

to  his  rig 

honking 

honking. 

an  old  man 

tired  with  his  frenzy 

lust-bent 

for  his  wife  in  youth 

beats  time 

in  a  crap  game 

but  loses  a  life 

to  a  high-rolling  redskin 

from  San  Antone. 

bored 
reborn, 

businessman  dreams: 

of  feathers 

in  a  gambler's  hand 

soft  fingers 

in  his  hair 

of  rigs 

and  age 

or  riderless  ponies 
singing 

beneath  the  changeless  moon. 


TJ; 
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FROM  A  JOURNEY 
by  Keith  Althaus 


PEARLS 

by  Rod  McManigal 


Mist  or  smoke? — 

we'll  never  know, 

seen  from  a  train 

so  much  goes  unfinished, 

unexplained.  What  is  that? 

and  Who  lives  there? 

The  boy  on  the  bike 

at  the  crossing  gate? 

I  hesitate  to  wave  back, 

to  admit  the  lives 

I  cannot  know,  to  recognize 

myself,  the  stranger, 

"the  man  waving 

from  the  train  window." 


PALOMAR  IN  THE 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
by  J.  Shepard  Mertz 

Back  when  I  was  light 
and  young  and  quick 
to  reflect,  refract,  re- 
live the  sun 
even  in  winter 

Wearing  slowly  down 

perhaps  refined 

by  the  motionless  motion 

slow  harmonics  of  higher 

vibrations  carrying  like  radio 

over  long  lands 

until  I.  the  light, 

begin  to  see  the  mirror 

or  lens  is  not  light 

but  is  not  separate 

As  the  seasons  revolve 
around  and  into  my  focus 
it  is  like  the  tide  of 
endless  labor  that  formed 
the  great  disc  of  Palomar 
from  wild  glass 
to  a  silver  eye 
sensitive  to  the  stars 


Alternative  solutions  pry 
At  the  brain,  looking  for  oyster- 
Ripe  for  a  grain's  ingestion,  finding  torsos 
Prostrate  as  balloons  afraid  of  the  sky: 

Gray  flabby  things,  unwrapped  jellies 
Wearing  a  few  barnacles  for  bones. 
One  twink  of  the  tweezers;  lime  groans; 
The  white  coats  prefer  lobotomies. 

Still  the  tides  beckon  and  the  amas  leap, 
Expostulate  with  bubbles:  slant-eyed 
Loreleis  old  as  salt,  old  as  seaweed, 
Curl  the  snake  baskets  out  of  the  deep. 

Name  you  this  treasure,  this  nacreous 
Aberration?  Do  the  spinning  centuries 
And  all  the  moon's  tuggings  freeze 
Into  these  drops  of  calculus? 

Call  for  witness  the  surrounding  dark, 
The  bone  of  the  elements:  tune 
To  their  -ilences.  What  other  quantum 
Leap  awaits  the  launching  of  what  new  ark? 

Know  the  stones  by  their  contents: 
The  souls  lisping,  the  gardens 
Implicit  in  their  roots.  Light  hardens 
What  the  aqueous  dark  invents. 

ENCOUNTER 
by  Mary  Azrael 

The  implacable  face 

of  my  grandfather's  clock 

with  its  whimsical  sun  and  moon 

going  the  rounds, 

and  the  pendulous  gongs — 

great  weighty  pair — 

impress  me 

in  my  innocence  of  physical  laws. 
I  am  small. 

My  whole  being  is  the  size  of  an  eye: 
a  perfect  vision  trap, 

though  I  have  barely  a  scrap  of  information. 
Next  year  I  will  learn  to  tell  time. 
Now  the  hour  chimes,  slinging  me  backward 
like  a  struck  cymbal. 


COMMENTARY 


O^l  OTK  COMMITMENT  I'NQLOTE 


An  awful  lot  of  worrying  was 
done  in  the  Fifties  about  whether 
people  were  able  To  Love  or  not. 
.  .  .  all  that  talk  about  "commit- 
ment" and  "permanent  relation- 
ships" .  .  .  — Philip  Roth. 

"Marriage  a  la  Mode" 
American  Review  zzlS 

I\oth">  way  with  the  capital  letter 
and  the  quotation  mark  suggests  that 
he  writes  with  an  amused  backward 
glance,  as  if  the  terms  able  to  love, 
commitment,  and  permanent  rela- 
tionships were  artifacts  as  remote  as 
the  series  of  Hogarth  paintings  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  story's  title. 
This  cool  posture  is  a  little  demode. 
The  language  Roth  calls  Fifties-femi- 
nese  is  back  in  style — for  both  sexes 

and  sneer  at  your  own  risk. 

The  term  commitment  is  the  opera- 
tive one.  for  it  is  widely  supposed  to 
be  the  key  to  the  other  two:  Love 
without  commitment  is  just  fooling 
around;  love  with  commitment  is  (or 
inexorably  leads  to)  a  permanent  re- 
lationship. A  lot  of  people  find  it  hard 
to  think  in  any  other  way  about  love 
or  permanent  relationships.  A  mys- 
tique of  committedness  has  taken  hold 
and  grabs  everybody  by  the  lapels 
to  inform  them  of  its  imperatives. 

I  am  irritated  by  the  number  of 
times  per  day  this  word  breathes  on 
me.  I  have  begun  to  shrink  from  it, 
to  view  it  with  suspicion,  as  though  it 
were  propaganda  for  some  unnamed 
special  interest.  I  am  wondering  if 
people  know  what  they  mean  by  it. 
or  if  they  are  dupes. 

"I  believe  in  being  able  to  commit 
myself  to  another  person."  \\  hat 
does  that  mean'.''  A  contract?  Why 
not  sav  so?  My  friend  the  speaker 
allows  that  commitment  and  contract 
have  in  common  certain  implications 
of  the  long  haul  and  of  voluntary  giv- 
ing over — "but.  uh.  it's  more  than 
that."  It  would  have  to  be  more  than 
that  to  have  the  power  it  does,  but  an 
explanation  of  the  more  is  hard  to 
elicit.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  my  friend's 
primary  attachment  to  commitment 
is  that  it  has  become  a  value-loaded 
word  and  contract  hasn't.  A  contract 
H0   is  something  one  either  does  or  does 


not  enter  into,  as  suits  one's  purpose; 
as  yet,  no  halo  radiates  from  the 
brow  of  the  person  "able"  to  sign 
papers  for  auto  insurance  payments. 
But  ah,  commitment:  it  carries  with 
it  the  virtue  of  committedness,  the 
so-called  ability  to  commit  oneself. 
In  fact,  like  other  virtues  on  which 
people  preen  themselves,  committed- 
ness, despite  its  literal  meaning,  is  of- 
ten found  to  exist  without  an  object. 
I  "I'm  a  very  committed  person.") 

"Sorry,  but  I  don't  want  any  heavy 
commitments  right  now" — a  familiar 
male  I  and  maybe  increasingly  fe- 
male I  kiss-ofl.  The  kissed-off  is 
thrown  into  a  hell  of  excruciating 
vagueness:  what  exactly  is  it  that  is 
not  wanted?  The  burdens  feared  by 
Paul,  the  Prince  Charming  figure  in 
Donald  Barthelmes  Snow  White 
i  "her  responsibilities  of  various  sorts 
.  .  .  teeth  .  .  .  piano  lessons.  .  .  .")? 
Then  why  not  break  up  with  clarity? 
i  "Sorry,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  to: 
pay  your  bills  talk  to  you  make  love 
to  you  every  night  ever  see  you 
again  other."  I 

But  mystiques  do  not  thrive  on 
clarity.  The  entire  point  of  a  word 
like  commitment  is  its  maddening 
vagueness.  One  is  simply  supposed  to 
have  a  "sense"  of  what  it  signifies. 
That  vagueness  serves  to  reinforce 
the  mental  and  emotional  laziness  of 
those  who  succumb  to  the  mystique 
i  "Commitment — or  togetherness  or 
masculinity,  etc. — is  just  a  natural 
thing,  it  doesn't  need  to  be  taken 
apart  and  analyzed"  i  and  to  discom- 
fit those  who  reject  it  ("How  can  I 
reject  something  so  nebulous?  What 
am  I  rejecting?  Maybe  they're  right 
— maybe  there's  something  to  it"  I . 

It  was  this  sort  of  discomfort  that 
sent  me  to  my  dictionaries.  Commit- 
ment has  been  used  in  English  since 
the  1  lOOs.  mostly  with  reference  to 

Veronica  Ceng  is  a  free-lance  (hence  uncom- 
mitted) writer  who  has  written  for  The  New 
York  Time?  Magazine.  The  Village  Voice, 
and  Ms. 

Harper"?  welcomes  brief  contributions  from 
all  of  its  readers  uho  find  themselves  inspired 
to  passionate  statement.  Please  send  entries, 
including  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope, 
to  "Commentary." 


such  loveless  matters  as  war  and  p 
itics,  prisons  and  madhouses,  stora 
and  burial  I  "to  engage  as  opponen 
to  charge  with  a  duty  or  office; 
consign  officially  to  confinement; 
consign  for  safekeeping  or  disp 
al").  The  definition  nearest  the  sei 
of  the  commitment  cant  one  he 
around  is  this:  "to  give  in  trust; 
put  into  charge  or  keeping."  W< 
ster's  Second  New  International  D 
tionary  points  out  that  the  word  us 
this  way  "may  express  merely  r1 
general  idea  of  delivering  into  i 
other's  charge  ...  or  may  have  t 
special  sense  of  an  absolute  trans 
to  a  superior  power  or  final  custod;' 
But  nowhere  is  it  suggested  that  si 
delivery  or  transfer  is  a  virtue. 

The  Latin  committ-ere  makes  c 
rent  usage  seem  downright  deform 
None  of  the  Latin  definitions  impl 
virtue,  and  some  are  negative  f] 
incur  a  punishment:  to  sin"  I.  M 
of  the  others  do  not  even  suggest  jr 
manence,  stability,  or  duration,  1 
something  very  nearly  the  opposi 
"to  begin:  to  set  on  foot:  to  ventu 
to  risk  oneself."  These  do  not  im 
contracts,  custodies,  or  eternit, 
but,  in  Noel  Coward's  phrase,  "soi' 
thing  a  little  less  binding":  be£ 
nings.  chances,  first  steps. 

Obviously  our  words  acquire  . 
meanings  we  need  them  for.  \S  hy  ' 
a  word  once  used  for  venture  £ 
risk  come  to  imply  that  there  is  ^ 
tue  in  handing  oneself  over  to  a 
ture  decided  in  advance?  Perh. 
because  "commitment"  makes  [ 
easy.  It  relieves  you  of  the  diffic 
businesses  of  venture  and  risk,  aut 
omy  and  choice.  It  protects  you  fr 
trusting  or  testing  yourself  by  pro\ 
ing  a  handy  external  coercion 
make  you  do  right.  It  absolves  you 
responsibility  for  your  actions — j 
were,    after    all.    only  follow 
through  on  a  "commitment."  W: 
out  this  prop,  there  would  be  tror 
some  evaluations  to  be  made  at  ev 
turn  and  you  would  be  forced 
reconcile  conflicting  feelings  and 
liefs  i  hard  work  ahead  there), 
even  live  with  the  fact  of  the  irrec 
cilable.  Easier  to  give  yourself  o 


other  s  charge,  to  a  superior 
to  custody,  for  confinement, 
*e,  or  disposal. 

"commitment'9  also  provides 
vith  many  convenient  excuses. 

failures  can  be  explained  in 
ortinglv   global   terms.  l\our 
affair  did  not  collapse  because 
vere  a  liar  or  ate  with  your  feet 
ie  table  but  because  you  were 
ole  to  commit  yourself."  I  \  ou 
ise  your  "commitment"  to  jus- 
our  fears.  I  "Sorry,  I  can't  take 
is  offer  because  I  have  another 
litment."  I   You  can  use  it  to 
lalize  your  promiscuities.   I  "I 
ve  some  fun  because  of  this 
y  commitment  I've  gotten  my- 
ied  to."  I  You  can  even  use  it  to 
wer  over  other  people.  ("\\  e've 
nitted  ourselves  to  each  other, 
have  a  weapon  to  hit  you  with 
you  don't  do  what  I  want."  I 
ie  of  the  more  practical  aspects 
•ommitment"  is  The  Rule  That 
Not  Speak  Its  Name.  No  one 
dmit  this,  but  you  do  not  actu- 
have  to  abide  by  a  "commit- 
uidess  you  feel  like  it.  Al- 
gh  people  who  use  "lack  of  com- 
lent"  as  an  excuse  for  passivity 
to  pretend  that  a  "commitment" 
difficult  to  extricate  oneself  from 
military  engagement  or  a  mental 
L  that  is  not  true.  A  "commit- 
i"  applies  until  it  no  longer  ap- 
.  Of  course,  bolting  for  this  exit 
Ives  a  massive  exercise  in  bad 
.  but  many  people  find  that  a 
.1  price  to  pay  for  the  advantage: 
ig  the  dread  out  of  permanence. 
Commitment"  is  especially  use- 
o  institutionalized  power,  which 
tot  afford  to  trust  anyone.  A 
p  of  "committed"  citizens  is  less 
fattening  than  a  group  of  citizens 
have  not  abdicated  their  ability 
ake  judgments.  The  witnesses  be- 
the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
vere  the  most  "committed"  indi- 
als  in  recent  history.  "Commit- 
ts"  keep  your  toe  to  the  line:  with- 
them,  a  madman  like  you  might 
most  anything — blow  a  whistle, 
ige  direction,  take  a  chance, 
erhaps  we  are  afraid  to  trust  our- 
And  so  we  agree  that  "com- 
nents"  are  natural  and  good  and 
ourselves  over  to   them  like 
ning  machines  whose  futures  are 
by  the  inflexible  terms  of  a  con- 
t  Till  death  or  the  Department  of 
sumer  Affairs  do  us  part. 

— Veronica  Geng 
New  York.  N.Y. 


The  distinguished  editor 
emeritus  of  The  Atlantic 

EDWARD  WEEKS 

looks  back  to  his  "green  age."  "His 
innocence,  ebullience  and  joie-de- 
vivre  add  up  to  a  charming  book, 
one  to  be  savored."* 

MY  GREEN  AGE 

'Edward  Weeks's  memoir  is  fresh  and 
sparkling — [It  provides]  a  superb 
portrait  of  Boston  social-literary  life 
in  the  20s  and  30s,  of  American  writers 
and  publishers,  written  with  great  af- 
fection yet  without  nostalgia." 
—  ^Publishers  Weekly.  Illustrated  with 
photographs. 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE,  BROWN 


*Even  Benny  would  haw  likifcd  ii." 


That  s  what  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  says 
of  this  biography  of  essayist,  conser- 
vationist, westerner,  iconoclast,  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  historian  Bernard  DeVoto. 
by  Wallace  Stegner,  himself  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  novelist.  And  since,  in  his  20  years 
in  The  Easy  Chair  at  Harper's  Magazine 
Benny  DeVoto  never  tolerated  a  bad 
sentence,  that's  high  praise.  More  praise: 
A  splendid  biography 
of  one  of  the  most 
influential  writers  of 
our  time . . .  and  a 
ferociously  funny 
critic  of  American 
society. 

—John  Fischer. 
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David  Denby 


THE  MOVI) 


LAW  AND  DISORDER 


The  cinema  cop  as  sap  and  sadist 


ORAL  heroism — positive  virtue 
carried  to  heroic  lengths — is  a 
very  unusual  and  discomforting  hu- 
man quality,  so  it's  not  surprising 
that  the  movies  have  rarely  portrayed 
it.  If  you  look  at  the  big  hits  of  re- 
cent years,  it's  clear  the  public  prefers 
openly  brutal  and  amoral  heroes — 
Malcolm  McDowell  s  jocular  thug  in 
.-/  Clockwork  Orange:  the  racist  bully 
Popeye  I  Gene  Hackman )  in  The 
French  Connection:  Clint  Eastwood's 
procession  of  impassive  killers;  the 
pimps,  pushers,  and  private  eyes  of 
the  black  exploitation  movies;  the 
family  monsters  of  The  Godfather: 
Robert  Bedford's  glamorous  WASP 
washouts;  and  many  others.  The  pub- 
lic has  responded  not  only  because 
these  were  some  of  the  better  made 
and  heavily  publicized  movies,  but 
also  because  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  mood  of  popular  cul- 
ture. The  nihilism  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  occasionally  broke  through 
the  complacent  surface  of  mass  enter- 
tainment f  in  a  movie  such  as  The 
Third  Man  l  now  has  become  the 
equally  complacent  surface  of  the 
mass  entertainment  of  our  own  time: 
idiotic  myths  and  unbelievable  hero- 
ics have  given  way  to  cynical  new 
myths  and  ritual  antiheroism.  praise 
of  courage  to  praise  of  brutality. 

Given  this  atmosphere,  how  can 
you  make  a  movie  about  a  man  like 
Frank  Serpico — a  man  with  a  righ- 
teous passion — and  get  the  wised-up 
audience  to  accept  it?  Frank  Serpico. 
the  New  York  cop  who  exposed  wide- 
scale  police  corruption  in  the  city, 
combined  physical  courage  and  mor- 
al intransigence  in  a  way  that  fright- 
ens and  infuriates  many  people  (not 
just  police  officers  I .  Instinctively 
honest  himself,  refusing  even  the 
most  trivial  bribes,  he  was  at  first 
astonished,  then  sickened,  then  con- 
sumed with  fury  by  the  instances  of 
graft  and  complacency  he  encoun- 
tered at  all  levels  of  the  police  de- 
partment. As  he  began  to  talk  to 
grand  juries  and  the  Knapp  Commis- 
sion,  he   suffered    from  exclusion, 


Richard  Mantel 

contempt,  threats  on  his  life;  and  in 
February  1971,  less  than  a  year  after 
his  revelations  were  made  public,  he 
was  shot  in  the  face  and  nearly  killed 
by  a  Puerto  Rican  dope  pusher  in 
what  may  have  been  a  setup  arranged 
by  fellow  officers.  Not  an  easy  man 
to  make  into  a  movie  hero. 


THE  SOLUTION  found  by  the 
screenwriters  Norman  Wexler 
and  Waldo  Salt  and  executed  effi- 
ciently by  the  director  Sidney  Lu- 
met  was  to  combine  the  strategy  of 
the  Sixties  youth  movie  with  the 
street-w  ise  gaiety  and  obscenity  that's 
become  popular  in  movies  of  the  Sev- 
enties. The  youth  movies  depended 
on     the    generation-gap  principle, 

David  Denby,  formerly  film  critit  foi  The 
Atlantic,  is  the  editor  of  Film  72/73,  an  an- 
thology of  criticism  ( Bobbs-Merrill) . 


which  held  that  moral  different 
could  easily  be  conveyed  by  an  inv 
ious  contrast  of  cultural  styles;  t 
same  trick  works  here,  even  w 
officers  no  older  than  Serpico.  \ 
hero  lives  as  a  free  spirit  in  P 
House  and  Garden  hippie  pad 
Greenwich    Village    with   his  g; 
friends,  plants,  and  pets;  sloucl, 
around  in  old  clothes;  and  growir 
variety  of  beards  and  moustach. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents 
virtually  everyone  else  in  the  mo 
— are  all  abnormally  square  midc 
class  types  who  seem  corrupt  becak 
they  belong  to  the  middle  class  I 
want  to  get  into  it ) ;  they  inch 
vicious    young   cops  grabbing 
much  money  as  they  can;  older  i 
ministrative  bigw  igs,  stuffy  and  we- 
protecting  their  reputations  and  , 
department's    image:    Ivy  Lea^. 
smoothies  hanging  onto  the  Lind; 
Administration,  all  flash  and  no  Sjj 
stance:  girls  who  think  they  Wrj 
careers  but  really  want  marriage  <^ 
babies  (  "Come  back  to  bed,  hone) 
and  haven't  otherwise  got  the  guU 
stick  it  out  with  Serpico. 

In  other  words,  the  only  incorru 
ible  person  is  the  only  one  wh 
loose  and  open  and  hip.  Al  Pari 
with  his  shambling  physical  preset, 
and  beautiful  immense  actor's  ey 
gives   an   ingratiating   star  perl, 
mance  that  obliterates  everyone  $ 
in  the  movie.  The  actors  playing 
other  cops,  for  instance,  appear, 
have  been  picked  for  physical  clun' 
ness  and   unattractiveness,  and  j 
times  they  don't  even  seem  like  mi  ; 
photographed  in  close-up  with  ([I 
torting  wide-angle  lenses,  their  It 
ing  ugly  faces  come  right  out  o 
comic  book.  The  evil  shows  in  th  I 
thick  necks  and  tasteless  clothes,  ft 

Serpico  certainly  pulls  no  puin 
about  police  corruption,  but  it's  j 
eager  to  establish  its  hero  as 
only  human  being  in  a  world  of  si 
ish  sellouts  that  it  becomes  offensi 
ly  single-minded  and  uncharitable 
integrity  simply  a  matter  of  style 
doubt  it,  but  this  sort  of  identifi 


oldways  seems  to  work  commer- 
M.  I  saw  the  film  a  second  time 
if  a  young  audience  in  Times 
rm<e,  and  it  loved  the  joke  that 
J  o's  goofy  hippie  was  working 
if  ill  these  superstraight  jerks,  do- 
iMhe  same  job,  only  better  and 
id  honestly.  The  kids  roared  every 
rj  Serpico  reported  to  the  precinct 
J  dressed  like  an  Eighth  Street 
r«iut  and  again  when  he  expertly 
tl  a  joint  during  a  solemn  lecture 
lie  basics  of  marijuana  detection, 
liughed  too,  but  this  kind  of  cul- 
tJ  jeering  l  much  of  it  at  the  col- 
li evue  level  I  tells  us  nothing 
m:  Serpico"s  character,  which  I 
m  hoped  to  understand.  Why  is 
Jade  physically  ill  by  corruption 

■  everyone  else  feasts  on  it?  Be- 
if  he's  cool  and  doesn't  worry 
■t  his  status?  Because  he  wears 
m:  clothes?  In  lieu  of  any  other 
•3  nation,  that's  what  the  audience 
•  come  to  believe.  Salt  and  Wex- 
»ffer  few  clues  to  his  motives  or 
Iiat  makes  him  so  different  from 
■thers.  His  monologue  recalling 
mhe  admired  the  police  when  he 
»a  child  explains  nothing:  many 
:l'e  other  cops  in  the  movie  also 

■  from  working-class  neighbor- 
Ms  where  the  police  were  revered 
■where  joining  the  force  was  seen 
I  means  to  respectability,  steady 
Ipoyment.  and  upward  mobility. 
;  hey  all  became  corrupt  bastards 
iae  didn't.  While  turning  Serpico 
If  a  martyr  and  pop  icon,  the  film- 
I  ;rs  ignore  the  possibility  for  mor- 

■  ama.  After  all,  Serpico  the  em- 
ir went  way  beyond  the  tradition- 
thics  of  the  "honest  cop"  ( look 
Pother  way  and  keep  quiet ) .  As  a 
luate  of  the  street  gangs  of  Bed- 
I  Stuyvesant,.  where  betrayal  of  a 

ly  is  the  ultimate  taboo,  how  did 
et  to  the  point  where  he  could 
the  whistle  on  his  peers  without 
guilt  or  even  a  twinge  of  ambiv- 
be?  Did  his  rapid  passage  from 
iklyn  street  kid  to  Manhattan 
■t-lover  fill  him  with  a  distaste 
his  police  friends  that  was  aes- 
c  and  social  as  well  as  moral? 
ne  turns  for  enlightenment  to 
r  Maas's  Serpico,  the  book  on 
:h  the  script  was  based,  but  to 
vail.  Although  he's  good  at  nar- 
'e  highlighting  and  anecdotes, 
s  makes  no  attempt  to  penetrate 
Idco's  character.  The  trouble  with 
s,  actually,  is  that  he  thinks  like 
p.  Whether  describing  Serpico's 
ggles  and  sufferings,  his  sexual 


and  cultural  choices,  or  the  knick- 
knacks  in  his  \  illage  apartment,  he 
writes  in  the  same  tone  of  gruff  "mas- 
culine" neutrality  and  at  times  the 
book  reads  like  a  long-winded  police 
blotter.  For  each  of  the  moment-of- 
decision  vignettes  there's  just  enough 
information  to  lend  dramatic  plausi- 
bility to  Serpico's  acts,  yet  the  com- 
plex, tortured  man  implied  by  all  the 
scene-fragments  never  emerges  as  a 
coherent  personality. 

W  hy  do  these  men — Maas,  Salt, 
Wexler,  Lumet — refuse  to  look  in- 
side their  hero?  One  suspects  that 
they  know  how  troublesome  moral 
heroes  can  be  for  the  audience.  For 
many  people  there's  something  in- 
human or,  at  the  least,  ridiculous 
about  men  and  women  who  estrange 
themselves  from  community  and 
friends  in  adherence  to  an  ideal  of 
morality,  honor,  or  faith;  it's  much 
easier  if  we  can  think  of  such  heroes 
as  fanatics  or  freaks.  The  movie  Ser- 
pico isn't  exactly  a  freak,  but  since 
we  don't  understand  the  roots  of  his 
behavior  or  the  step*  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  his  commitment,  he  doesn't 
challenge  us  to  puzzle  out  the  rela- 
tion of  his  acts  to  our  own.  The  film- 
maker:- let  us  off  the  hook  by  trans- 
forming their  hero  into  a  wondrous, 
inexplicable  creature — both  martyr 
and  holy  fool. 

Becau>e  they  are  unwilling  to 
tlireaten  the  audience's  cynici?m  and 
complacency,  they  concentrate  on 
Serpico's  sense  of  isolation  and  fu- 
tility rather  than  on  the  real  Serpico's 
achievements  I  an  immense  shake-up 
in  the  NYPD).  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  movie,  rather  than  appearing  en- 
nobled by  his  ordeal,  he  seems  di- 
minished— a  rejected  man  of  honor, 
a  schlemiel  rewarded  with  a  detec- 
tive's shield  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  shot.  The  printed  epilogue  that 
informs  us  he  has  exiled  himself  to 
Switzerland  evokes  the  cliches  of 
"ironic"  defeat  familiar  from  the  epi- 
logues to  Z.  The  French  Connection, 
and  other  movies.  It's  as  if  his  ex- 
traordinary rebellion  meant  nothing. 

IF  Serpico  is  a  film  that  indirectly 
confirms  the  cynicism  of  the  audi- 
ence. Magnum  Force,  The  Laughing 
Policeman,  and  The  Seven-Ups,  more 
typically,  are  films  that  pander  to  it. 
In  these  recent  cop  movies,  we  get 
the  familiar  ruthless  bastard,  a  hero 
by  virtue  of  his  daring  and  efficiency 
and  nothing  else.  When  a  movie  gen- 


re becomes  this  successful  (other  re- 
cent examples  include  Bullitt,  The 
F rench  Connection,  Dirty  Harry,  The 
New  Centurions,  Badge  373  I ,  it's  not 
just  a  series  of  images  on  the  screen, 
but  something  we  are  doing  to  our- 
>elves,  a  form  of  self-scrutiny;  so  it's 
wortli  examining  this  new  hero  in 
some  detail. 

Formerly  so  mild  and  reassuring 
(  a  cross  between  a  high-school  coach 
and  a  priest  I ,  the  police  detective 
has  evolved  in  recent  years  into  a 
relentless  avenger  whose  commitment 
to  "legality"'  has  become  ever  more 
tenuous.  Indeed,  it  has  become  hard- 
er and  harder  to  tell  him  apart  from 
the  criminals  he  pursues.  He  has  the 
?ame  furious  zeal,  the  same  devotion 
to  his  task.  Estranged  from  friends, 
family,  and  leisure — a  normal  life  in 
the  society  he  defends — he  has  no 
identity  apart  from  his  work.  If  we 
see  his  home  at  all,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
conventionally  bland  suburban  tract 
house  or  a  furnished  room  consisting 
of  bed,  refrigerator  I  with  only  a  beer 
or  two  inside  l ,  and  telephone.  If 
married,  he  will  be  at  odds  with  his 
wife:  otherwise,  he  drags  himself 
through  a  hopeless  love  affair  with  a 
pleading,  sullen  woman  who  doesn't 
understand  him,  or  he's  alone,  his 
solitude  only  occasionally  interrupt- 
ed by  a  young  girl  whose  advances 
he  accepts  without  pleasure  or  com- 
ment: sex  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
more  tedious  aspects  of  his  life,  like 
the  filling  out  of  forms. 

Even  though  he's  a  denizen  of  the 
city,  he  doesn't  talk  often  or  easily: 
he  i>  taciturn  and  suspicious,  a  man 
without  gaiety  or  warmth,  and  his 
curiosity  about  people  goes  no 
farther  than  discovering  what  kind  of 
filth  they're  into.  And  they  are  all 
into  something,  for  he  lives  in  a  soci- 
ety where  literally  everyone  is  a 
criminal  or  a  creep  or  both.  Prowling 
the  city  in  his  car  or  waiting — sleep- 
less, cold,  unshaven — through  some 
grim  >takeout,  he  works  in  a  state  of 
bitter  discomfort.  I  Gone  forever  is 
the  glamorously  corrupt  night-world 
of  the  Thirties'  and  Forties'  private- 
eye  movies,  in  which  the  hero  moved 
through  sinister,  shining  streets  on 
his  way  to  some  mansion  or  night- 
club, there  to  meet  gangsters  in  eve- 
ning clothes  and  a  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  would  save,  or  perhaps  kill, 
cradling  her  in  his  arms  as  she  slid 
to  the  floor.  I  He  is  familiar  with  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  parts  of 
the  city — ghettos,  bars,  topless  joints. 
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junk) aid-,  and  obscure,  rotting  piers. 
Through  his  eyes,  the  whole  town  is 
a  jungle.  II  lie  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
that  city  s  brilliant  light  and  unmis- 
takable  aura  of  generosity  and  hope 
mock  hi-  grim  concentration  on  evil 
and  his  devotion  to  work;  if  it's  New 
York,  the  center  of  [lower  and  status, 
hi-  confinement  to  the  raunchier  sec- 
tions of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx 
I  Manhattan's  conquering  skyline  is 
often  seen  in  the  background  I,  where 
it's  gray,  heavy,  dirty,  and  always 
raining,  reminds  him  that  lie  s  a  noth- 
ing, a  loser  in  the  city  of  winners. 

Apart  from  sheer  dogged  persis- 
tence, his  methods  are  intimidation 
and  violence,  and  he  doesn  t  need 
any  provocation  to  use  them;  at  any 
moment  he  may  lose  control  and  heat 
up  someone,  torment  a  prisoner, 
smash  furniture  and  dishes,  endanger 
the  lives  of  innocent  people.  I  he 
Western  hero,  private  eye,  or  old- 
style  police  detective  worked  under 
a  standard  of  honor;  the  new  detec- 
tive shoots  first  and  aims  for  the 
stomach  or  hack.  Ahove  all,  he  exists 
in  a  state  of  hitter,  constant,  self- 
serving  rage  at  everyone— at  the 
criminal  who  eludes  him,  the  public 
that  "misunderstands"  him,  and  at 
his  immediate  superiors  I  invariahly 
gutless  phonies  and  hypocrites)  who 
hamper  his  freedom  to  operate.  This 
hostility  to  superiors  lends  a  vaguely 
rebellious  cast  to  his  instinctive  au- 
thoritarianism and  helps  to  disguise 
his  true  purpose  from  himself  and 
from  us. 

His  purpose,  it  now  becomes  clear- 
er with  every  movie,  is  not  to  uphold 
the  law  but  to  kill  criminals;  not  to 
bring  them  to  justice  but  merely  to 
eliminate  them.  It  s  worth  noting  that 
the  violent  new  police  films,  with 
their  thrills,  chases,  and  shootouts, 
have  almost  entirely  replaced  the 
type  of  movie  in  which  a  detective 
searched  for  clues  and  leads,  trying 
to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  mys- 
tery: the  detective  s  desire  was  basi- 
cally for  knowledge  and  clarity 
I  this  was  true  even  of  Mike  Ham- 
mer I.  In  the  new  genre,  however, 
clues  are  unnecessary  because  the 
identity  of  the  criminals  is  usually 
known  early  on,  and  the  action  con- 
sists of  tracking  down  the  beasts  in 
the  most  exciting  way  possible.  Mov- 
ie traditionalists  like  to  point  out 
that  the  new  cop  films  have  restored 
the  chase  to  its  earlier  primacy,  but 
there's  this  major  political  and  moral 
difference  to  consider:  in  the  silents 

HI 


and  the  films  of  the  Thirties  and 
Forties,  one  was  usually  supposed  to 
identify  with  the  person  trying  to  es- 
cape, while  in  today's  chase  scene-, 
one  is  always  forced  to  identify  with 
the  pursuer. 

■  AM  NOT  concerned  with  the  reality 
| of  the  new  hero  (although  anyone 
who's  tried  to  get  some  action  out  of 
the  police  in  many  cities  knows  the 
absurdity  of  this  notion  of  the  detec- 
tive as  a  man  consumed  by  zeal); 
the  question  is,  How  could  such  a 
son  of  a  bitch — a  man  without  any 
of  the  romance  of  heroism — how 
could  he  become  a  major  pop-culture 
figure'.''  It  s  as  if  the  public  had  en- 
tered into  a  kind  of  uneasy  deal,  an 
understanding,  with  the  image  on  the 
screen.  Our  attitudes  toward  author- 
ity are  probably  ambivalent  at  any 
time,  but,  given  the  events  of  recent 
American  history,  that  ambivalence 
has  been  exaggerated;  we  need  au- 
thority, we  miss  it.  We  also  hate  and 
fear  it,  and  the  conflict  in  our  feel- 
ings is  embodied  right  there  in  that 
policeman.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has 
become  a  sort  of  publicly  subsidized 
vigilante,  with  a  license  to  kill  the 
various  undesirables,  the  others,  pop- 
ularly perceived  as  a  threat  during 
recent  years;  he  fights  for  us  on  the 
front  line  against  cultural  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  we  allow 
him  to  fight  dirty  (and  we  know  it's 
dirty),  we  require  his  degradation 
and  misery,  his  radical  dissatisfac- 
tion, his  lack  of  style  or  grace.  He 
becomes  our  hostage,  a  sacrifice  to 
our  conflicting  desires. 

If  the  movie  police  detective  is  a 
product  of  the  paranoid,  avenging 
spirit  of  the  Nixon-Agnew  years,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens to  him  as  that  spirit  declines. 
Some  uneasy  changes  may  be  oc- 
curring already.  Earlier,  in  Don  Sie- 
gel's  Coogans  Bluff  and  Dirty  Harry, 
(Hint  Eastwood  went  after  the  hip- 
pie scum  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco: Dirty  Harry  also  included  an- 
gry muttering  against  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  In  the  current  sequel, 
Magnum  Force,  the  filmmakers  re- 
spond to  those  critics  who  complained 
of  fascism  and  vigilantism  in  Dirty 
Harry  by  setting  Eastwood  against 
a  police  department  "death  squad," 
a  quartet  of  rookie  patrolmen  who 
go  about  eliminating  gangsters  and 
pimps.  Thus  Eastwood  is  forced  to 


defend  a  system  of  legality  in  wind 
admittedly  has  little  faith  ("Thei<" 
nothing  wrong  with  shooting  as  1< 
as  the  right  people  get  shot").  / 
how  does  he  protect  society  agai  J 
these  murderers?  As  you  may  h 
guessed — by  killing  them.  And  | 
case  you  still  thought  the  film  ws  1 
statement  against  vigilantism,  E 
wood  shoots  a  hijacker  and  a  cot 
of  robbers  (  more  hippie  scum)  in 
cidents  that  have  nothing  to  do  v 
the  plot  (  but  everything  to  do  v 
the  filmmakers'  double-dealing  T  Ik 
faith).  An  arrest  in  one  of  the  i 
police  films  would  be  a  rare  oci 
rence  indeed. 

These  atrocity  and  mass-mui 
films    require    lots    of  anonym 
corpses.  What's  creepy  about  tlj  I 
deaths  is  that  one  rarely  feels  i,  L 
thing  about  them:   the  victims  j 
dispensable   bodies,   neither  vill, 
nor    innocents    but    mere    abst,  1 
counters  in  the  police-movie  ga 
In  Magnum  Force,  there's  an  if|.,, 
attempt  to  imply  that  they  dest 
what  they  get:  a  prostitute  who  hii, 
with  a  taxi  driver,  for  instance  . 
killed  by  her  pimp  soon  after;  ih 
the   death-squad   cops  machine-,.* 
several   beautiful  young  girls  JL 
jump  naked  into  a  swimming  \>i 
with  some  older  men  (such  is,;iL 
movie's  notion  of  wickedness).  ,.. 
mixture   of   prurience,    reactioi  I 
moralism,  and  mass  murder  m,|j. 
be  amusing  if  only  the  film's  op  i 
tunism  were  a  little  less  desperEijj.. 

In  recent  years  the  movies  lf]j 
grown  up,  but  not  in  the  way  sorr,  t 
us  had  hoped;  the  good-versus; 
simplicities  of  the  past  have  g  i 
way,  all  too  often,  to  a  hideous  - 
kind  of  simplicity  in  which  the  £ 
has  simply  been  omitted.  What'sr 
— a  popular  culture  without  heroi 
is   much   uglier  than  anything 
could   have   imagined.   Once  i 
cence  is  gone,  however,  there's: 
way  of  going  back  to  it  without 
kum    and    self-caricature  ("no, 
gia").  In  our  new,  wised-up  si 
tion,   we  examine  each  film  foi 
possible  treachery  and  also,  occas  j 
ally,  for  signs  of  genuine  tough-m 
edness  and  moral  complexity.  S( 
thing  as  vile  as  Magnum  Force  W\ 
have    been    impossible  twenty, 
years  ago,  but  so  would  a  magnifi! 
popular  entertainment  like  The  (  t 
father.    Moviegoing   has  becorr 
dangerous  new  world  in  which  w 
must  take  our  chances  and  find  u 
own  way. 
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ISTORICAL  NOVELS 

I  didn't  happen  that  way,  it  should  have,  and  besides,  it  sells 
J  teven  Marcus 


1-TSPITE  MINOR  PEDANTRIES  and 
Javilings,  literary  historians  tend 
|;ree  that  the  historical  novel 

■  into  existence  in  1814  with  the 
if  :ation  of  Waverley,  by  Sir  Wal- 
Jpott.  The  subgenre  was  from  the 
tit  a  great  popular  success,  and 
'fe  turn  of  the  century  thousands 

■  storical  novels  had  been  pub- 
VI  in  English  alone.  The  flood  has 
■noticeably  slackened,  and  right 
1  itil  the  present  a  practically  un- 
Rable   number   of   novels,  ro- 

■  es,  or  fictional  narratives  that 

■  hemselves  historical  continue  to 
I  "itten,  published,  sold,  and  even, 
Irently,  read. 

I  ott  started  out  by  writing  an  im- 
liive  series  of  novels  about  the 
I  ish  eighteenth  and  seventeenth 
firies.  In  1819,  however,  he  pub- 
Id  Ivanhoe,  the  first  of  his  many 
lis  about  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
l.issance.  In  these  works,  which 
I  me  and  remained   even  more 
|  ilar  and  influential  than  those  he 
n  the  more  recent  local  past, 
;  invented  the  horse  opera,  or, 
!  properly,  the  horse-and-clank- 
irmor  opera.  From  that  time  on- 
I,  historical  romance,  historical 
ant,  historical  travelogue  were 
dly  entitled  to  claim  novelistic 
ling.  From  that  time  onward, 
listorical  novel,  like  the  novel  it- 
— whose  larger  developments  it 
rally  tends  to  condense  and  par- 
— has  evolved  along  several  lines 
at  several  levels  of  discourse, 
ig  with  the  serious  and  enduring 
)rical  narratives  of,  say,  Balzac 
•ickens  or  Tolstoy  or  Flaubert  or 
ikner,  there  has  regularly  coexist- 
steady  flow  of  kitsch,  light  read- 
exotic  tales  of  adventure  in  his- 


Salim  Patell 


torical  drag,  antiquarian  anecdotes 
accompanied  by  dialogue,  and  popu- 
lar biographies  of  historical  figures, 
arranged  in  narrative  form  and  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  domestic  and 
sexual  details. 

From  one  standpoint,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment industry,  an  oddly  vener- 
able part  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.  Nevertheless,  even  today,  when 
the  literary  packaging  of  junk  in  vel- 
veteen breeches  and  the  recycling  of 
garbage  in  togas  seems  proportion- 
ately greater  than  ever  before,  one 
does  now  and  then  come  across  se- 
rious efforts.  William  Styron's  The 
Confessions  of  Nat  Turner  represents 
such  an  effort,  however  adversely  one 
may  judge  its  success,  as  in  another 
context,  and  another  subvariety  of 

Steven  Marcus  is  the  author  of  Dickens: 
From  Pickwick  to  Dombey,  and  The  Other 
Victorians.  His  most  recent  book  is  Engels, 
Manchester  and  the  Working  Class  (Random 
House). 


the  tradition,  does  Thomas  Pynchon's 
Gravity's  Rainboiv. 

If  we  ask  why  people  read  and 
continue  to  read  historical  novels, 
the  answers  are  likely  to  be  as  di- 
verse as  the  subtypes  of  the  form  it- 
self. Serious  readers  turn  to  novels 
about  the  past  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  read  novels  about  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  In  the 
words  of  the  Marxist  critic  Georg 
Lukacs,  they  are  "interested  in  the 
imaginative  representations  that 
bring  the  past  to  life  as  the  prehistory 
of  the  present,  as  its  necessary  con- 
crete precondition."  Or,  as  the  reflex 
of  this  interest,  they  read  such  novels 
as  Gravity's  Rainbow  because  in 
them  the  present  is  itself  represented 
as  history. 


SOME  people  read  historical  nov- 
els for  the  same  reasons  that  they 
read  serious  history— to  find  con- 
structions and  representations  of  hu- 
man experience  which  render  that  ex- 
perience coherent  and  significant. 
Others  read  historical  novels  instead 
of  reading  history.  For  them  histori- 
cal novels  are  more  or  less  to  history 
as  Classic  Comics  were  to  literature. 
Still  other  readers  are  driven  by  curi- 
osity about  the  "otherness"  of  charac- 
ters, personages,  and  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  the  past.  This  is  the 
obverse  side  of  the  attitude  that  his- 
tory is  essentially  a  family  affair;  as 
Aldous  Huxley  once  ironically  re- 
marked, "all  the  more  or  less  pictur- 
esque figures  of  history  are  our  cul- 
tural uncles,  our  cultural  aunts." 

At  its  worst,  this  domestication  of 
the  past  turns  history  into  something 
quaint  and  cozy  and  comfortable. 
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Typically,  readers  are  offered  a  trif- 
ling and  reductive  "inner  secret"  or 
cause  of  some  historically  momen- 
tous event:  Napoleon  had  heartburn, 
and  therefore  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  lost:  the  Thirty  Years  War  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  unrecorded 
actions  of  an  obscure  youth,  unknown 
to  history,  who  .  .  .  etc.  Maneuvering? 
of  this  kind  tend  to  dehistoricize  his- 
torical experience. 

Consider,  in  this  regard,  the  cur- 
rent best-seller  Burr.  What  Gore  \  i- 
daJ  has  done  is  to  represent  histori- 
cal experience  in  the  pseudoperson- 
al.  meretriciously  intimate  fashion 
of  the  Hollywood  gossip  column.  In 
this  imagination  the  great  personages 
of  history  are  all  transformed  into 
celebrities  or  mountebanks  I  or  both  I . 
while  the  most  petty,  squalid,  and 
inconsequential  details  of  personal 
scandal — of  spite,  bitchery.  and  am- 
bition in  their  meanest  forms — are 
by  inference  identified  as  the  real 
stuff  of  which  history  is  made.  The 
cynicism  of  this  view  is  no  more  than 
simpleminded  liberal  idealism  turned 
inside  out — certainly  no  improve- 
ment on  it.  It  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Olympian  skepticism  of 
Gibbon,  who  could  assert  that  his- 
tory was  little  more  than  "the  reg- 
ister of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  mankind."  For  Gibbon 
also  remained  responsive  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
historical  drama  and  to  the  stature 

the  historical  drama  never  became 
show  biz.  Moreover,  his  sense  that 
historv  violates?  so  much  in  man  that 
protests  against  injustice  never  de- 
teriorated into  the  cheerful  nihilism 
that  in  \  idal  s  work  is  the  substitute 
for  historical  judgment 


that,  although  history  may  continue 
to  draw  and  fascinate  us.  it  also  acts 
to  arouse  our  anxiety.  One  of  the 
most  common  defenses  against  the 
anxiety  created  by  history  1  and  our 
sneaking  awareness  that  we  do  not 
understand  it  •  is  to  trivialize  or  false- 
ly personalize  it.  just  as  one  of  the 
most  common  defenses  against  the 
anxiety  created  by  intractable  hu- 
man cultural  differences  is  to  invoke 
a  factitious  universal,  something  on 
the  order  of.  say.  the  L  .N."s  "family 
of  man." 


I 


HE  inception  OE  the  modern 
[sense  of  history  and  the  rise  of 
the  historical  novel  are  inseparable 
developments.  Since,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  French  and  Industrial  Revo- 
lutions, we  have  been  aware  that  his- 
tory itself  is  a  continuous  process 
that  leaves  virtually  nothing  unal- 
tered, that  reaches  into  the  life  of 
every  individual.  The  exhilarations 
and  anxieties,  the  nostalgias  and  ex- 
pectations, the  insecurities  and  op- 
portunities that  these  new  conditions 
of  permanent  transformation  evoked 
were  all  brought  to  expression  in  a 
new  historical  consciousness — or  his- 
torical sensibility — and  in  one  of  its 
principal  by-products,  the  historical 
novel.  Then,  at  some  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
rate  and  scale  of  technological  and 
social  change  underwent  a  quantum 
jump  that  worked  to  obliterate  the 
srr.sc  :•:  .-.iscory  .  .  .  raoic  .arge-sca.e 
social  change  had  itself  originally 
brought  into  existence.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way.  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  recent  history  has  worked  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  history. 

Ir.  America,  wnere  :r.e  ser.se  of  a 
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existence,  this  development  has  I 
peculiarly  and  poignantly  vm 
With  the  partial  exception  of  die 
South — where  Sir  Walter  Scotti 
tions  of  honor  and  chivalry  wm 
garded  with  such  piety  that  1 
Twain  once  blamed  him  for  cm 
the  Civil  W  ar — Americans  in  go 
have  had  to  do  without  the  kk 
inherited  cultural  historv  that  i 
Europeans  have  enjoyed  and- 
many  others  have  wanted  to  ridf 
selves  of.  This  situation  has  prod 
any  number  of  anomalies  and; 
tradictions.  For  example.  Amor 


ltless  numbers  of  historical  nr 
while  at  the  same  time  believit 
the  words  of  Henry  Ford,  thai 
tory  is  bunk. 

W  e  can  see  this  in  education,  i 
ways  that  history  and  social  sc- 
are taught  in  both  secondary  sc*i 
and  undergraduate  higher  educfi 
What  they  amount  to  is  the  J 
abandonment  of  the  old  modi 
conceiving  of  and  teaching 
That  model  was  founded  p 
on  the  assumption — itself 
rendered  obsolete — of  a  < 
ucation.    History  began 
Greeks  and  Romans  <  with  a  si 
glance  at  the  Jews  and  the 
but  that  was  Relision  « .  moved 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re* 
tion.  sailed  off  on  the  voyases  c 
eovery  and  conquest  in  both  the1 
World  and  the  East,  and  renin"' 
the  climaxes  of  the  bourgeois  r> 
tions  in  England  and  France 
consolidation  of   the  great  n3 
states,  and  the  founding  of  theH 
era  world.  From  there  on.  srl 
national  or  srroup  histories  wei 
with  varving  degrees  of  consh 


SUCH  A  CONCEPTION  of  his* 
been  accused,  with  justice, 
tural  myopia,  snobbery,  and 
centrism.  And.  to  be  sure,  thei 


"•  :  u  r.  i.' 


Boston; 


Vnglo- American  gent 
be  replaced  as  pup 
of  peasant  immigrant 
1  Russia  and  the  B< 
sons  and  grandsons 


nT  slaves.  The  absurdities  of  this 
iiKlhe  absurdities  of  provinciality; 
hi  passing  need  not  be  mourned. 
Knat  has  as  a  rule  taken  their 
)1|  ,  however,  seems  at  least  as 
irl  ematical.  For  what  has  been  sub- 
•tt'.ed  for  the  old  required  courses 
nlistory  are  assorted  projects  of 
tif'  called  social  studies,  or  area 
tf  es,  or  cultural  studies.  Students 
n  -arsdale  or  Seattle  are  no  longer 
iil^cted  to  the  tortures  of  the  Coun- 
el  eformation  or  the  protracted  ob- 
■JL  ties  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Kin  they  aren't  working  at  the  here 
iM  now,  what  thirteen-  and  four- 
.  <  \ ear-old^  are  often  j m t  to  doing 
slitudying"  an  entire  society  and 
:»ire:  "Chinese  Society  and  Cul- 
im  "  for  example,  is  one  currently 
>ldar  topic  good  for  a  semester, 
)l/en  a  year's  activity, 
low,  there  is  nothing  inherently 
iiUs  with  China  and  the  Chinese — 
ndth  the  study  of  them  both.  Or 
m  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  or  In- 
lland  the  Indians,  for  that  matter. 
Vmf  are  all  great  historic  cultures 
m  make  their  individually  appro- 
Jte  demands  upon  an  educated 
l.ciousness.  There  is,  nevertheless, 

■  question  of  whether  in  replacing 

■  old  model  of  historical  studies 
m  this  newly  modernized  form  we 
i  t  substituting  the  provinciality 

■  cultural  relativism  for  the  pro- 
■•iality  of  ethnocentrism  and  West- 
1  cultural  imperialism.  I  am  aware 
I,  cultural  relativism  is  itself  one 
lie  consequences  of  the  great  nine- 

I  th-century  age  of  history  and  his- 
l)graphy  I  along  with  the  historical 
I'al).  I  am  also  aware  that  we  are 
■cultural  relativists,  that  very  few 
lis  today  can  assert  the  superior- 
lof  Western,  rationalized,  indus- 

II  society  and  its  values  over  non- 
I  istrialized,  nonrationality-driven 
I  eties  and  their  values,  with  any- 

g  like  the  confidence  that  in- 
ed  our  cultural  ancestors  of  a 
dred  years  ago. 

Moreover,  although  we  are  all 
ally  favored  children  of  that  great 
ural  relativist  in  the  sky,  and  al- 
igh  every  ethnic  group  has  the 
it  to  claim  the  priority  of  its  own 
ly  for  itself,  this  is  not  the  same 
-aying  that  all  productions  of  all 
ures  are  equally  worthwhile, 
ally  excellent,  that  there  is  no 
f  of  judging  as  between  some 
lgs  and  other  things,  or  that  there 
no  standards  of  value  that  apply 
ween  cultures  and  what  they  cre- 


ate, let  alone  within  them  and  what 
they  create. 

Another  way  of  regarding  some  of 
these  changes  is  to  describe  them 
within  the  contexts  of  the  academic 
and  intellectual  worlds.  In  these 
spheres  of  activity  as  well  there  has 
been  a  shift  in  both  dominant  per- 
spectives and  in  the  kind  of  author- 
ity that  certain  kinds  of  discourse 
exercise. 

In  brief,  there  has  been  a  tenden- 
cy in  education  to  replace  history 
with  anthropology.  We  can  also  ob- 
serve this  in  the  intellectual  world  at 
large,  in  which  the  structural  anthro- 
pology of  Levi-Strauss  has  opposed 
itself  to  and  won  adherents  away 
from  the  various  Marxist  and  histori- 
cist  groupings  in  France  and  else- 
where. And  we  can  observe  it  as  well 
in  the  academic  world,  in  which  an 
increasing  number  of  historians  are 
taking  to  using  the  data  and  adapting 
the  methods  of  modern  anthropology 
to  historical  topics  and  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  little  if  any 
evidence  in  this  connection  of  a  mu- 
tuality of  influence. 

A  corresponding  development  has 
occurred  within  the  historical  novel 
itself.  Within  recent  years  a  sizable 
number  of  historical  novels  have 
been  published  that  are  essentially 
or  largely  anthropological  in  both 
subject  matter  and  point  of  view. 

What  I  said  about  the  historical 
novel  becoming  anthropological  has 
to  be  understood  in  this  context.  Cul- 
tural relativism  brings  with  it  satis- 
factions of  a  different  order  from  the 
historical  vision  of  nationalist  or 
Marxist  historiography — the  satisfac- 
tions of  nostalgia  for  the  primitive, 
for  qualities  of  leadership  and  per- 
sonal effectiveness,  as  well  as  that 
frisson  of  recognition  and  horror  that 
we  get  from  a  glimpse  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  inalterably  other 
among  our  species.  This  view,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  genuine  sense  of  a  plural- 
ity of  human  worlds  that  the  older 
historical  vision  gave  to  us. 

In  some  measure  these  novels  can 
be  thought  of  as  prehistorical  novels. 
I  should  like  briefly  to  examine  three 
of  them. 


^|^he  first.  The  Inheritors,  by  Wil- 
1  liam  Golding,  was  published  about 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  clever,  and 
sometimes  moving,  imaginative  tour 
de  force.  The  chief  persons  of  the 


narrative  are  a  group  of  eight  Nean- 
derthal  men,  perhaps  the  last  of  their 
kind.  The  world  in  which  this  dwin- 
dling microsociety  lives  is  invaded  by 
men  who  come  from  a  historically 
and  culturally  more  "advanced"  vari- 
ety of  the  human  species.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  two  results  in  the  abrupt 
end  of  the  Neanderthal  men  and  their 
world.  Almost  the  entire  book,  how- 
ever, is  arranged  so  that  the  narra- 
tion seems  to  be  composed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Neanderthal 
men  as  they  look  out  over  themselves, 
their  world,  and  the  "others,"  or 
"new  people,"  as  they  call  the  group 
that  is  about  to  make  them  extinct. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  book,  after 
they  have  been  extinguished,  the 
point  of  view  changes  to  that  of  the 
new  people,  the  inheritors  of  the 
title,  whom  we  recognize  ( if  we  have 
not  long  since )  as  ourselves  or,  what 
is  next  to  the  same  thing,  our  direct 
ancestors. 

Golding  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  working  up  the  vanished  world  of 
the  Neanderthal  man.  This  world  is 
intensely  physical,  animistic,  unpre- 
dictable, and  vivid.  Golding's  Nean- 
derthals find  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
centrate mentally  upon  any  object; 
they  think,  or  feel,  more  or  less  col- 
lectively, and  are  intensely  social  in 
a  small,  herdlike  way.  These  harm- 
less and  amiable  creatures  have  virtu- 
ally no  sense  of  causality  or  of  a  con- 
nected sequence  of  events;  as  a  re- 
sult their  reality  is  essentially  un- 
stable and  unmoored,  and  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  future.  Although  they 
have  a  language,  they  find  it  excruci- 
atingly difficult  to  translate  percep- 
tions, images,  and  memories  into 
articulate  speech;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  mental  and  physical  as- 
pects of  their  experience  and  thus 
of  the  world.  Apart  from  fire,  they 
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have  no  technology.  They  are  food- 
gatherers  and  scavengers,  not  hunt- 
ers. In  short,  their  abilities  to  cope 
with,  adapt  to,  or  dominate  the  cir- 
cumstances and  challenges  that 
chance  or  nature  throw  in  their  way 
are  extremely  limited,  and  they  are 
in  fact  doomed. 

By  contrast,  the  inheritors  are  well 
advanced  along  the  evolutionary 
highway.  They  are  a  broken-off  part 
of  a  hunting  tribe,  and  their  totemic 
social  organization  and  religion  rep- 
resent a  degree  of  complexity  that 
far  surpasses  the  simple  collective 
animism  of  the  Neanderthals.  They 
have  an  advanced  hunting  technol- 
ogy, which  includes  weapons,  poi- 
sons, boats,  ropes,  and  sails.  They 
wear  clothing  to  protect  their  hair- 
less, furless  skin  and  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  which  they  are  already 
ashamed;  at  the  same  time,  they 
adorn  themselves  with  bones  and 
stones  and  other  jewelry,  and  they 
practice  the  arts  of  plastic  and  dra- 
matic representation  as  religious  and 
magical  aids  in  their  hunting.  They 
are  aggressive  and  warlike  and  cruel; 
they  are  also  articulate,  imaginative, 
and  sexy.  They  have  already  invented 
the  ideas  of  property  and  money — 
of  things  that  have  a  price  on  them 
— and  are  in  a  continual  state  of  con- 
flict with  one  another.  This  state  is 
generalized  and  extended  to  the 
world  at  large;  when  they  meet  the 
Neanderthal  men  they  immediately 
think  of  them  as  devils  or  demons — 
as  anything  but  members  of  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  species — and 
promptly  set  about  to  exterminate 
them.  They  have  already  developed 
individual  consciousnesses  and  a  dis- 
tinctive sense  of  personal  selfhood; 
they  experience  the  privacy  of  con- 
scious personal  identity — and  along 
with  it  the  loneliness,  isolation,  and 
anxiety  of  an  unsharable  personal 
existence.  They  are  the  future. 

What  Golding  has  rather  success- 
fully done  is  to  bring  into  dramatic 
confrontation  two  species  of  the  pri- 
mate genus  Homo.  He  has  also  juxta- 
posed two  conceptions  of  culture  and 
of  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  almost  as 
if  he  were  staging  a  meeting  between 
the  harmless  natural  man  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau's  great  second  dis- 
course, On  the  Origin  and  Bases  of 
Inequality  Among  Men,  and  man  in 
the  state  of  nature  as  he  was  earlier 
depicted  by  Thomas  Hobbes  in  Le- 
viathan. In  Hobbes' s  view,  the  state 
of  nature  was  a  condition  of  univer- 


sal war,  and  life  therein  solitai 
poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.  Whi 
these  two  models  of  humanity  and 
world  come  into  vital  contact,  t] 
outcome   is   deadly   and   never  . 
doubt.  Yet  part  of  the  point  in  sue!  j 
an  imaginary  confrontation  is  to  e 
phasize  still  more  pointedly  the 
gressiveness,  cruelty,  and  individi 
isolation    of    the    inheritors  (01 
selves),  and  to  emphasize  as  w 
what  we  have  sacrificed  in  order 
develop  in  the  ways  we  have. 

In  tins  connection  Golding's  bo 
shares  one  of  the  incidental  virtues 
the  traditional  historical  novel.  Fn 
quently  the  conflict  in  a  historic! 
novel  is  imagined  out  of  a  parti/ 
identification  with  the  losing  side 
When  such  an  imagination  succeed 
the  reader  can  sense  what  has  bee 
lost  in  the  historical  and  evolutional1 
process — and  in  the  human  choici 
that  propel  it — as  well  as  what  hf 
been  gained  and  where  the  future  j 
taking  us.  Many  of  the  best  historic;' 
novels  are  written  by  men  who  ar.' 
bivalently  identify  with  lost  causes-  f 
such  as  Scott  with  his  HighlandeT 
and    eighteenth-century    lairds,  < 
Faulkner  ( and  other  southern  novt, 
ists  I  with  the  Old  South  or  RoyahV 
I  both  English  and  French  ) . 

Yet  The  Inheritors  is  really  a  pr 
historical  novel,  a  kind  of  archae, 
logical  or  anthropological  ( or  anthr 
political )  science  fiction.  Golding  b 
gins  it  with  an  epigraph  describii1 
Neanderthal  man  that  is  taken  fro 
H.  G.  Wells's  Outline  of  Histoi, 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Wells  w 
the  great  inventive  figure  in  mode)' 
science  fiction — that  fiction  whii 
tends  to  imagine  a  future  beyond  hi 
tory,  a  past  that  existed  before  hii 
tory,  as  well  as  other  worlds  and  c 
mensions  that  exist  outside  of  histor 


rwi  he  Death  of  Attila,  by  CeceM 
I  Holland,  deserves  to  be  plac<J 
somewhere  near  the  top  of  anyone 
list  of  dreadful  books.  Despite  i 
embarrassing  infirmities,  though,  it 
animated  by  a  series  of  conceptio 
that  are  remarkably  similar  to  tho 
at  work  in  The  Inheritors. 

The  novel  is  set  in  Pannonia  (Hi 
gary/Yugoslavia  )  circa  453  a.d.  It 
about  the  climax  and  the  end  of  tl 
Hun  domination  of  Europe  and  abo 
the  end  of  Hun  society  and  cultui 
It  attempts  to  portray  all  this  by  di 
matizing  the  meeting,  friendship,  ai 
final   parting  of  Dietric — a  youi 
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ii  and  son  of  the  king  of  the 
a  tribe  under  the  rule  of  At- 
nd  Tacs,  a  semicrippled  Hun 
an  and  warrior,  a  gifted  lin- 
d  quasi-outcast  among  his  fel- 
il  the  apex  of  their  power,  the 
,ire  at  the  same  time  decadents, 
i  in  conquest  by  Attila,  they 
jo  a  dying  culture. 
|e  great  horsemen,  the  Huns 
orgotten  how  to  hunt,  allow- 
eir  dependents  to  feed  them, 
have  let  their  old  tribal  reli- 
Jnd  its  magic  lapse.  They  have 
t|  eir  mission  as  a  heroic,  con- 
ing people.   When   Attila  sud- 
ll  dies  there  is  nothing  to  hold 
ii  ogether  any  longer.  Their  sub- 
tlermans  flee,  and  the  Huns  dis- 
Iback  into  their  old  existence 
Iratribal  feud,  bloodshed,  and 
M — they  are  precipitated  back 
J  he  Hobbesian  world  out  of 
if  they  had  momentarily  arisen, 
lis  time  without  strength  or 
M'.rs.  In  the  end,  they  are  wiped 
:■'  their  former  bondsmen  in  a 
ii  battle  in  which  the  Huns  have 
I  mce. 

1  lough  Cecelia  Holland's  interest 

I  Huns  is  ostensibly  anthropo- 
;f  I.  that  interest  is  expressed  in 
lost  naive  and  innocent  way, 

■  th  the  most  unfortunate  effects. 

■  lakes  no  effort  to  disguise  or 
■priii  her  modern  consciousness, 

■  iconsciously  imposes  it  on  the 
liters  in  the  novel.  Here,  for 
l[)le,  is  her  representation  of 
J.  Hun  ruminates  over  whether 

I I  bury  a  dead  companion,  and 
ai  matters: 

fhrough  the  early  afternoon  he 
md  to  argue  himself  into  it,  ah 
%ugh  the  taboos  and  rituals  of 
mir  people  required  three  wit- 
uses  to  bury  a  warrior.  .  .  .  he 
1  tched  to  thinking  of  how  he 
Idd  catch  frogs  to  eat,  once  he 
tched  the  river.  The  frog  was 
W:  of  his  totems,  and  eating  its 
uit  made  him  agile. 

■  wever  Huns  may  have  thought, 
I  an  bet  your  last  totem  and  ta- 

■  hat  they  didn't  think  Mke  this. 
I'ves"  don't  walk  around  spout- 
iinthropology,    any  more  than 

■  reois  gentlemen  walk  around 
I  ing  prose.  Or  there  is  this,  im- 
I  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
fan  king  as  he  watches  a  group 
I'thians  in  a  marketplace:  "Some 
le  said  that  the  Parthians  traded 
I  ter  than  cloth:  opium  and  hash- 
l  id  other  filth,  smuggled  in  be- 


tween layers  of  silk."  German  kings 
in  the  fifth  century  doubtless  had 
plenty  of  problems,  but  it's  safe  to 
say  that  the  drug  trade  was  not  one 
of  them.  This  witless  projection  of 
modern  issues  back  onto  the  past, 
this  trafficking  in  the  stuff  that  makes 
up  our  daily  newspapers,  is  in  fact 
antihistorical.  Many,  if  not  most, 
"historical"  novels  are. 

Like  The  Inheritors  and  like  other 
historical  novels  of  this  tendency, 
The  Death  of  Attila  is  about  two 
alien  cultures  at  their  point  of  meet- 
ing. It  is  about  what  can  be  commu- 
nicated across  cultural  barriers  and 
about  what  cannot.  This  notion  of 
ethnic  irreconcilabilities  identifies  it 
as  a  characteristic  work  of  the  pres- 
ent. Composed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cultural  relativism,  it  repre- 
sents two  mutually  estranged  and  an- 
tagonistic cultures,  neither  of  which 
has  a  sense  of  the  culturally  relative. 
The  central  part  of  the  novel  is  given 
over  to  a  long  series  of  discussions 
between  a  Hun  shaman  and  a  Roman 
monk.  The  shaman  is  a  clever  and 
mysterious  man:  he  half  disbelieves 
in  his  own  magic  yet  is  the  most 
successful  of  all  medicine  men.  He 
uses  tricks  to  fool  his  clients,  yet  lie 
isn't  sure  that  this  faking  isn't  part 
of  being  an  authentic  shaman.  At 
some  point  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 
all  these  passages  about  the  shaman 
and  his  art  sounded  remarkably  like 
Levi-Strauss's  famous  essay,  "The 
Sorcerer  and  His  Magic." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  out  of  line  in 
a  novelist  doing  his  homework  or  pil- 
fering— whichever  description  one 
prefers.  He  has  to  get  what  he  knows 
from  somewhere,  and,  besides,  great 
writers  are  often  gifted  thieves — 
Shakespeare,  for  one.  The  pertinent 
question  concerns  what  he  does  with 
what  he  takes.  In  the  case  of  The 
Death  of  Attila,  the  answer  is  less 
than  nothing.  The  material  borrowed 
from  Levi-Strauss  is  not  transmuted 
in  the  least — except  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  drastically  simplified.  Moreover, 
Levi-Strauss's  essay,  with  its  haunting 
evocation  of  the  impenetrable  mys- 
tery and  opacity  of  experience,  is  in 
fact  much  closer  to  literature — to 
what  novels  do  or  could  once  do — 
than  The  Death  of  Attila. 

\M  ary  Renault's  The  Persian  Boy 
[jm.  is  her  second  novel  about  the 
career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
it  is  terribly  boring.  It  is,  however, 


a  recognizable  novel  and  register- 
about  midway  between  the  other  two 
on  the  Marcus  scale  for  fictions  that 
fail  to  shake  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  about  Alexander's  life  from  the 
age  of  twenty-six  until  his  death,  and 
is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ba- 
goas,  his  Persian  slave-boy,  eunuch, 
catamite,  courtesan,  and  lover.  The 
point  of  view,  in  other  words,  is  fem- 
inized and  is  that  of  private  life.  It  is 
as  if  Amelia  Sedley  were  to  be  the 
narrator  of  Vanity  Fair;  and  the  re- 
sults are  as  stirring. 

In  this  novel  the  tragicomedy  of 
comparative  cultures  consists  pri- 
marily of  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
Persian-Eastern  ancient  world  to  the 
new  society  of  the  Macedonian- 
Greek-Western  vision.  To  the  Per- 
sians, the  Macedonians  appear  to  be 
"barbarians  .  .  .  red-haired  savages 
who  paint  themselves  blue."  When 
Bagoas  first  sees  the  beardless  Alex- 
ander among  his  followers,  he  is 
equally  perplexed: 

They  had  no  eunuchs.  1  was  the 
only  one.  .  .  .  There  was  disci- 
pline, but  not  the  reverence  one 
expects  to  surround  a  king.  .  .  . 
They  called  him  Alexander,  with- 
out  title,  like  one  of  themselves ; 
they  laughed  aloud  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  far  from  rebuking  them 
he  joined  in.  .  .  .  It  amazed  me  to 
find  [his  bcdrooin]  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  common  captain  s,  with 
scarcely  room  for  tivo. 

In  turn,  the  free,  masculine,  and 
nondeferential  Greeks  find  the  Per- 
sians' courtiership  and  elaborate  cer- 
emonies laughable,  if  not  incompre- 
hensible. 

The  clash  of  mutual  incredulity 
happens  again  and  again  as  we  fol- 
low Alexander  on  his  conquests,  and 
as  we  move  through  this  unpacified 
world — the  essential  landscape  of  al- 
most all  historical  novels — we  see 
that  Alexander  is  a  figure  who  em- 
bodies something  significantly  new  in 
world  history.  What  is  new  is  an  en- 
larged idea  of  humanity,  an  inclusive 
and  universalistic  conception  of  our 
possibilities. 

"/  was  mistaught  as  a  boy,"  he 
said.  "1  wont  insult  you  with 
what  I  was  told  to  think  about 
Persians.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  all 
men  are  God's  children.  The  ex- 
cellent ones,  he  makes  more  his 
own  than  the  rest;  but  one  can 
find  them  anywhere" 

Alexander  longs  to  make  "one 
kingdom"  out  of  the  human  world. 
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He  is,  in  other  words,  a  proto-Chris- 
lian  on  the  one  hand  and  a  proto- 
Roman  on  the  other.  The  idea  of  an 
inclusive  unity,  indeed  of  a  species- 
unity,  seems  to  he  one  of  the  inform- 
ing notions  of  the  historical  novel  as 
a  genre,  and  of  its  anthropological 
offshoot.  The  counterpart  to  this  no- 
tion is  an  abiding  interest  in  the  con- 
crete diversities  of  culture,  which  is 
the  paradoxical  way  in  which  our 
species  manifests  its  universality. 

As  we  follow  Mary  Renault's  nar- 
rative of  Alexander's  exploits  in  Asia, 
we  see  him  fighting  in  endless  battles, 
plundering  defeated  foes,  and  found- 
ing many  cities — most  of  which  he 
names  after  himself,  and  one  of 
which  he  names  after  Bucephalus,  his 
horse.  Hegel  once  remarked  that 
Alexander,  the  hero  who  brings  the 
Greek  world  to  an  end,  was  the  very 
type  of  "youthful  individuality."  To 
Mary  Renault,  he  unites  in  one  per- 
son the  virtues  of  his  two  ideal  fig- 


ures— Achilles,  the  greatest  of  war- 
riors, and  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of 
kings.  He  is  continually  represented 
as  dramatizing  martial  prowess,  brav- 
ery, the  impulse  to  strive,  the  ability 
to  steadfastly  endure  pain  and  dis- 
comfort, the  desire  for  fame,  the  love 
of  glory,  the  passion  for  honor,  the 
wish  to  excel,  to  be  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  of  men.  Alexander  lives  by 
the  classical  heroic  virtues — which 
are  in  large  part  military  and  aggres- 
sive virtues. 

Here  we  come  upon  further  diffi- 
culties, for  it  is  precisely  these  quali- 
ties and  values  that  have  been  most 
radically  discredited  in  our  own  time. 
Yet  this  discrepancy  of  values  also 
partly  explains  why  the  historical 
novel  in  all  its  forms  has  come  upon 
bad  times.  Its  bankruptcy  is  part  of 
the  bankruptcy  in  our  culture  of  the 
heroic  ideal  in  its  older  forms.  When 
people  read  historical  fiction,  one  of 
the  many  things  they  are  doing  is 
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The  Extraordinary  Mr.  Wilkes,  by 

Louis  Kronenberger.  Doubleday,  $10. 


John  WILKES  did  not  so  much  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  him  as  no- 
toriety. Born  in  1727,  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  distiller,  Wilkes,  presum- 
ably because  of  his  intelligence,  was 
chosen  over  his  brothers  to  be  the 
gentleman  in  the  world,  a  role  he 
took  to  in  the  manner  of  his  century. 
Accepting  an  arranged  marriage,  he 
soon  separated  from  his  wife  and 
began  living  the  life  of  civilized  de- 
bauch. Beyond  his  sensual  appetites, 
however,  he  also  possessed  a  wit  that 
was  good  enough  to  make  friends 
and  enemies,  and  an  ability  as  a 
pamphleteer  that  was  audacious 
enough  to  make  him  useful  in  the  de- 
nunciatory, pragmatic  politics  of  the 
time.  Wilkes  managed  to  spend 
enough  of  a  patron's  money  to  get 
himself  elected  to  Parliament,  and 
since  he  was  not  much  of  an  orator, 
he  took  to  the  pen  instead  and,  like 
any  other  ambitious  party  hack,  is- 
sued harangues  and  polemics  in  the 
service  of  the  Whig  opposition. 


Except  for  a  few  aphorisms  and 
examples  of  repartee,'"'  Wilkes  might 
very  well  have  been  forgotten  by  his- 
tory had  he  not  published  an  attack 
on  a  speech  given  by  George  III. 
Suddenly,  as  a  result  of  the  king's 
ministers'  overreaction  and  the  issu- 
ing of  a  general  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest, Wilkes  and  issue  number  forty- 
five  of  his  periodical,  the  North 
Briton,  became  famous.  At  his  trial, 
Wilkes  defended  not  only  himself  but 
those  whom  he  called  "the  middle 
and  inferior  people"  against  what  he 
considered,  with  some  expedience,  to 
be  the  unconstitutionality  of  general 
warrants.  Suddenly,  Wilkes  had  a 
constituency  he  did  not  need  to  bribe, 
and  until  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
remained  the  leader  of  all  those  shop- 
keepers, tradesmen,  and  freeholders 
who  thought,  with  justification,  that 
they  were  not  adequately  represent- 
ed in  government,  and  of  the  Lon- 
don street  rabble  who,  though  they 

*  It  was  Wilkes  who  replied  to  Lord 
Sandwich  when  the  latter  told  him  he 
would  die  either  of  a  pox  or  on  the  gal- 
lows: "That  depends,  sir,  on  whether  I 
embrace  your  mistress  or  your  principles." 


expressing  a  yearning  for  an  oldt 
and  simpler  world,  a  culture  in  whic 
these  martial  notions  of  courage  an 
honor  and  a  right  side  and  a  wron 
side  still  held  firm.  And  when  the 
read  historical  novels  in  the  anthri 
pological  versions  I've  been  discus 
ing,  they  are  also  disclosing  an  in 
pulse  toward  an  earlier  or  simplt 
stage  of  cultural  and  social  evolutic 
— a  stage  in  which  the  aggressh 
virtues  were  still  respectable  possib: 
ities.  They  are  expressing  that  ir 
pulse,  but  they  are  simultaneous 
acknowledging  some  critical  awar. 
ness  of  its  limitations.  The  historic 
novel  in  all  its  forms  and  varieti 
may  be  currently  bankrupt;  that  do 
not  prevent  people  in  great  numbet 
from  continuing  to  write  and  re; 
them;  and  it  does  not  prevent  peop 
from  needing  to  find  some  way 
express  those  impulses  that  the  hi 
torical  novel  can  no  longer  satisf 
if  indeed  it  ever  could. 


had  no  right  to  vote,  improvis 
their  franchise  in  the  form  of  rio 
Although  he  was  found  not  guilty, 
the  charge  of  seditious  libel,  Wilke 
troubles  with  the  law  were  far  fit 
over.  Forced  into  an  amiable  exile  j| 
the  Continent,  his  reputation  grew.  I 
large  that  when  he  returned  to  Err| 
land  as  a  legal  outlaw  he  had  enou  a 
support  to  be  elected  again  and  ag£ 
to  office  despite  the  opposition 
both  king  and  Parliament. 

Though  many  of  his  contempo; 
ries  found  his  demagogy  despicah 
few  seem  to  have  found  Wilkes  . 
objectionable  companion.  Boswt 
Hume,  Voltaire,  Garrick,  and  ev 
that  perfect  Tory,  Doctor  Johns( 
found  qualities  of  wit  and  eruditi 
in  Wilkes  that  made  them,  at  lei 
for  the  duration  of  a  dinner,  forj 
his  profligate  ways  and  his  polith 
positions.  And  indeed,  though  Will 
does,  in  this  smooth  if  unprobi 
biography  of  him  by  Louis  Kron< 
berger,  come  to  seem  an  opporturi 
who  turned  his  private  difficulties 

Jack  Richardson,  drama  critic  for  Comm 
tary,  is  ivorking  on  a  book  about  the  life  i 
times  of  a  gambler. 


What 

Is  _ 
Meditation 

REALLY? 

In  a  crisis,  most  people  spend  a 
lot  of  time  talking  to  God  through 
prayer.  Good  idea.  But  maybe 
^  if  some  time  had  been  spent 
listening,  there  might  not  have 
been  a  crisis  in  the  first  place! 

Meditation  is  listening  to  God- 
uniting  one's  spirit  with  the 
Divine  Principle  and  awakening 
the  realization  of  one's  "Self"  and 
its  part  in  the  cosmic  scheme  of 
things.  Such  "Self-realization"  is 
the  key  to  health,  happiness,  and 
spiritual  understanding. 

Paramahansa  Yogananda,  foun- 
der of  Self-Realization  Fellowship, 
said,  "Self-realization  is  the  know- 
ing—in body,  mind,  and  soul  — 
that  we  are  one  with  the  omni- 
presence of  God;  that  we  do  not 
have  to  pray  that  it  come  to  us;  that 


jhational  problem,  he  neverthe- 
■while  lord  mayor  and  sheriff 
Indon,  introduced  social  reforms 
J  enefited  those  "middle  and  in- 
i  people"  who  supported  him. 
fvard  the  end  of  his  life,  Wilkes 
J  d  to  have  burned  himself  out, 
J  ling  less  and  less  a  figure  of 

■  ;al  controversy  and  more  and 
§  a  sought-after  dinner  guest, 
ijhrompted  that  well-known  worn- 
I  the  age,  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  say 
In,  "Nothing  is  so  fatiguing  as 
*fe  of  a  wit."  Fatiguing  for  the 

■  •erhaps;  not  for  those  who  read 
Je.  □ 


■land  Russell's  America,  Vol- 
Jl:  1896-1945,  by  Barry  Fein- 

■  and  Ronald  Kasrils.  Viking, 
I'O. 

I  iNECDOTE  about  Bertrand  Rus- 
J 1  that  has  brightened  many  sem- 
J  on  logic  describes  how,  while 
I  :ring  a  popular  lecture,  he  an- 
■td  a  historical  question  put  to 
Jty  one  of  his  listeners.  The  sub- 
31  or  the  evening  was  pre-Socratic 
Bophy,  and  Russell  had  just  fin- 
1  a  brief  biographical  and  intel- 
J|il  resume  of  Thales  when  a 

■  in  rose  and  asked  if  he  thought 
§.sible,  since  Thales  had  traveled 
|  ypt  at  a  time  when  the  prophet 
liiah  was  there,  that  the  two  had 
•met.  Without  hesitating,  Russell 
■jposed  to  have  replied:  "Mad- 
Hot  only  did  they  meet,  but  they 

■  .  short  conversation.  Thales  said 
Mi  water';  Jeremiah  replied,  'Woe 

and  that  was  the  last  time 
•  nic  and  Hebraic  civilizations 
'•got  together." 

J  liough  this  example  of  imagina- 
W listory  may  be  apocryphal,  the 
m  vation  it  contains  frequently 
if  to  mind  while  I  was  reading 
mand  Russell's  America,  the  first 
1  two-volume  work  that,  through 
iKture  of  narrative,  letters,  and 

■  s,  traces  Russell's  attitudes 
»"d,  and  adventures  in,  our  coun- 

■  ince  his  first  visit  here  in  1896 
m  mathematics  lecturer.  For  one 

■  s  to  realize  how  hard  Russell 
wtd  throughout  his  life  to  refute 

■  wn  aphorism,  how  he  struggled 
Bhite  the  Hellenic  and  Hebraic 
m  of  his  personality  and  make  the 
■nation  intellectually  respectable. 
I  He  Hellenic  aspect  of  Russell — 
i  irive  toward  speculative  thought, 


refined  argument,  and  scientific  rel- 
ativism— forced  him  to  abandon  the 
quest  for  some  form  of  absolutist 
ethics;  the  Hebraic  aspect — the  con- 
cern for  temporal  justice,  the  aware- 
ness of  social  evils,  the  need  to  ex- 
coriate the  causes  of  moral  suffering 
— drew  him  into  the  cruder  world  of 
political  rhetoric  and  dogmatic  pas- 
sions. It  was  Russell's  achievement 
that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
stultified  by  the  conclusions  of  pure 
speculation  nor  to  be  turned  tenden- 
tious by  his  desire  to  see  the  world 
improve  itself.  If,  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  Russell  often  seemed  prone  to 
simplification  in  matters  of  ideology, 
it  was  a  simplification  derived  from 
an  analytic  method  that  tolerated  the 
pseudo-complexities  of  Realpolitik  no 
more  than  it  did  those  of  metaphys- 
ics, a  method  that  could  unite  mind 
and  emotion  into  humane  thought. 

Bertrand  RusseWs  America,  not 
being  concerned  with  technical  phi- 
losophy, is  mainly  a  history  of  Rus- 
sell as  a  social  moralist  who,  like  so 
many  liberals  of  his  generation,  saw 
in  America  the  possibility  of  a  so- 
ciety free  from  the  injustices  and 
prejudices  of  the  Old  World.  How- 
ever, when  he  came  to  inspect  our 
country  at  firsthand,  he  was  quick  to 
perceive  that  there  was  no  place  in 
America  for  romantic  notions  of  de- 
mocracy. Still,  though  he  witnessed 
chicanery  at  the  ballot  box.  brutality 
toward  blacks,  and  economic  ruth- 
lessness.  Russell  maintained  his  faith 
in  America's  possibility. 

It  is  common  knowledge  now  that, 
in  the  end,  Russell's  opinion  of 
America  grew  to  be  very  dark  in- 
deed, going  far  beyond  a  socialist's 
attacks  on  the  philosophy  of  capital- 
ism. This  will  presumably  be  the 
subject  of  Feinberg's  and  Kasrils'  sec- 
ond volume.  The  first  ends  with  Rus- 
sell still  in  a  state  of  slightly  optimis- 
tic ambivalence  toward  the  country 
he  had  spent  so  much  time  in,  the 
country  whose  universities  had  hon- 
ored him  as  the  greatest  logician 
since  Aristotle  and  whose  courts  had 
prevented  him  from  teaching  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York  on  the 
grounds,  to  quote  from  the  trial  rec- 
ord, that  he  was  "venerous,  eroto- 
maniac, aphrodisiac,  atheistic  .  .  ." 

To  be  accused  legally  of  being  an 
aphrodisiac  when  one  is  sixty-eight 
years  old  appealed  to  Russell's  sense 
of  humor.  In  the  next  three  decades, 
until  his  death  in  1970,  he  would  find 
our  country  less  and  less  amusing.  □ 


we  are  not  merely  near  it  at  all 
times,  but  that  God's  omnipre- 
sence is  our  omnipresence;  that 
we  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  Him 
now  as  we  ever  will  be.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  improve  our  knowing" 

Self-Realization  Fellowship 
teaches  you  how  to  "improve  your 
knowing"  through  meditation;  to 
achieve  the  wisdom  necessary  for 
successful  living  in  today's  com- 
plicated world. 
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1  READ  II 

"Autobiography  of  a  Yogi" 

by  Paramahansa  Yogananda 
AT  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE 


MOTH  Kit  LK  A  It 

li\  John  Skovs 

The  Eye  of  ihe  Storm,  by  Patrick 
White.  Viking,  $8.95. 

■  "V  EBATING  THE  PTOLEM  VIC  geopol- 

I  J  itics  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature is  an  exercise  of  marginal  util- 
ity. It  may  be  well  -imply  to  stipulate 
that  Patrick  White,  who  wrote  Voss 
and  The  Tree  of  Man.  i-  a  Nobel  lau- 
reate, lives  in  Australia,  and  has  done 
himself  credit  over  a  long  career. 

His  new  work  i-  skillfully  written 
and  imposingly  literary,  and  it  will 
do  little  to  diminish  his  reputation. 
^  et  it  i>  far  less  effective  as  a  novel — 
a  revealing  interaction  of  situation 
and  character — than  as  an  oddly  pri- 
vate expression  of  disgust  and  black 
amusement  at  the  wretched  behavior 
of  the  human  animal. 

The  story  is  of  a  death  watch.  Eliz- 
abeth Hunter,  a  wealthy  and  tyran- 


nical old  beauty,  is  dying  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  in  her  mansion  in  Syd- 
ney. Her  two  middle-aged  children, 
who  fear  and  despise  her,  have  re- 
turned to  Australia  from  Europe  to 
divide  the  loot.  They  are  revolting 
people,  frightened  winners  whose  in- 
ner and  outer  faces  wear  an  unvary- 
ing expression  of  resentment.  Doro- 
thy, the  Princesse  de  Lascabanes,  is 
the  thin-blooded  ex-wife  of  a  titled 
French  xenophobe,  and  Sir  Basil,  her 
brother,  is  an  actor  who.  after  some 
success,  has  made  the  mistake  of 
searching  himself  for  substance. 
Finding  none,  be  has  lost  his  nerve. 

Sir  Basil  has  played  Lear,  with  no 
more  success  than  actors  generally 
have  with  the  role,  and  throughout 
the  novel  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
rather  heaw-handed  allusion  to 
Shakespeare's  play  of  strength  and 
wisdom  brought  low  by  age.  Old  Eliz- 
abeth Hunter,  still  scaring  and  scorn- 
ing in  moments  of  lucidity,  leaking 
lightning  from  her  raddled  soul,  does 
make  a  rough  parody  of  Lear.  A  trio 
of  nurses,  and  a  decayed  German- 
Jew  ish  music-hall  singer  who  works 
a-  the  old  lady  -  housekeeper,  may 

John  Skow  is  presently  at  work  on  a  book 
about  mountain  climbing. 


be  seen  to  alternate  as  the  Fool.  Dc 
othy  and  Basil  are  I  if  this  nonsen 
is  to  be  continued )  the  ungrate! 
greedy  daughters.  Only  the  lovii 
Cordelia  is  missing.  A  Cordelia  figu 
w  ould  not  fit  the  author's  scheme.  T 
only  good  characters  in  this  da  i 
book  are  emotionally  stunted,  victi 
ized,  and,  in  one  instance,  three-qu; 
ters  in-ane. 

The  peculiar  impression  arises  tl  i 
the  author  is  teasing  his  characti  ; 
cruelly  with  the  constant  refereni'l 
to  Lear.  White  understands  perfec 
w  ell,  the  reader  feels,  that  the  paral  | 
does  not  fit  and  that  to  introduce 
is  to  indulge  in  a  kind  of  savs  j 
mockery.  The  reasons  for  this  sava; 
ry,  however,  never  become  appar 
to  the  reader,  and  it  is  this  inacc  i 
sibility  that  is  the  novel's  ruling  J 
ficiency. 

Every  character,  major  and  min 
weak  and  strong,  is  warped  i4 
doomed.  All  relationships  are  di: 
trous,  dishonest,  or  simply  futile. .  i 
prospects  are  vile.  Sex  is  a  gha: 
joke.  Love  is  a  catalyst  for  neuro ti 
Men  are  barely  sentient  slabs  of  m 
and  women  are  invariably  vict 
who  deserve  their  misery.  If  two  cl 
acters  have  lunch  at  the  seashore,) 
corpse  ill  a  Labrador  retrie\  er  Hi 
es  up  at  that  precise  spot  on  two  th 
sand  miles  of  coastline  to  drive  tb 
aw  ay. 

It  won't  do  merely  to  say  that  Ii 
abetb  Hunter,  the  ancient  hero-. 
has  caused  all  the  trouble  by  alie  . 
ing  her  husband,  crippling  her  « 
dren,  and  otherwise  terrorizing  all 
women  and  seducing  all  the  tjti 
within  reach.  She  would  have  df 
all  these  things  and  more  if  the  y 
tion  of  women  in  her  provincial 
ciety  had  not  been  so  totally  tha  :) 
decorative  house  plants.  Her  intri 
and  unrepentant  character  give- 
novel  its  considerable  strength.  B 
is  the  author,  not  his  splendidly 
lignant  main  character,  who  is  res 
sible  for  that  dead  Labrador. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  pass  the  nove  H 
as    the    blackest    of  comedies-! 
though  it  is  brilliantly  that  — v 
Elizabeth  Hunter  finally  leave- 
world  she  holds  in  such  conte 
she  does  so.  appropriately,  whik  * 
ting  on  a  commode.  The  novel  -  n 
fault  remains:  the  narrative  am  I' 
people  are  blown  about  by  a  sl.ni, 
whose  vectors  the  reader  is  no  il-j 
lowed  to  understand.  After  608  p{'*J 

\\  lute's  greal  <j\  11  remains  pr 

and  uncommunicated. 


Great  Contemporaries 
Winston  S.  Churchill 

To  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Winston  Churchill's  birth,  a  reissue  of 
his  long  out-of-print  collection  of  biographical  vignettes  of  twenty-five 
famous  people  of  his  day  — among  them  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Hin- 
denburg.  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  Trotsky,  Hitler.  Clemenceau.  Roose- 
velt. "Brilliantly  phrased,  anecdotal  and  strongly  opinionated— a  book 
with  which  to  agree  and  disagree  with  equal  pleasure." 
—New  Statesman  $7.95 
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ainst  nationalized  railroads 


»f.  Barry  Commoner,  a  highly 
!-ted  voice  on  ecological  and 
Dnmental  problems — and  an  old 
lalued  friend,  I  would  add — has 
red  beyond  his  depth  in  calling 
itionali/ation  of  tin-  American 
eds,  in  his  article  with  the  al- 
hippielike  title,  "Trains  Into 
•is.  in  the  December  1973  is- 
\lthough  the  subtitle  proclaims 
ticle  an  "argument  for  nation- 
don,  the  case  that  Professor 
noner  actually  proves  is  the  in- 
tisability  of  the  railroads, 
leel  impelled  to  point  out  that 
Islism  is  the  traditional  and  ac- 
d  economic  system  by  which 
ica  has  grown  and  flourished, 
here  is  no  significant  disposi- 
Dn  the  part  of  any  responsible 
•nt  among  our  210  million  peo- 
>  opt  foi  socialism  or  Commu- 
in  place  of  the  proht  motive, 
i  there  i-  no  discernible  pres- 
sor nationalization  or  socializa- 
-that  is,  to  put  it  in  plain  terms, 
dit  government  ownership  and 
,ition — of  the  railroads, 
begin  with,  rail  labor  is  on  rec- 
vith  Congress  in  flat  opposition 
Itionalization.  Shareholders  and 
iholders  certainly  display  no  de- 
ifor  government  takeover.  Fed- 
Istate,  and  local  legislators  and 
inistrators  would  be  loath  to  as- 
!  the  crushing  responsibilities 
Ithe  equally  crushing  financial 
ens  of  nationalization.  There  is 
amor  for  public  ownership  from 
ress,  radio,  or  television;  the  col- 
nor  the  pulpit;  the  man  in  the 
;  or  the  office,  factory,  or  field, 
igree  with  Professor  Commoner 
!s  presentation  of  the  economic, 
■!i  as  the  ecological  and  environ- 
'tal,  advantages  of  railroads  in 
country  over  other  forms  of 
nportation.  In  the  face  of  the 
fey  crisis,  for  instance,  it  is  of  the 
st  significance  that  the  railroads 
jime  far  less  fuel  per  volume  of 


freight  transported  than  the  trucks 
and  the  airlines.  Of  great  impor- 
tance, also,  is  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads can  readily  expand  the  volume 
of  transportation  on  existing  track- 
ages, which  they  own  and  on  which 
they  pay  taxes,  provided  they  can 
raise  the  capital  for  improved  road- 
beds and  new  equipment.  Trucks 
and  airlines,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quire publicly  owned,  nontaxpaying 
highways  and  airports,  carved  out  of 
land  that  should  be  preserved  for 
residential  and  industrial  use  in  and 
near  the  cities,  and  for  agricultural 
and  conservation  purposes  in  the 
countryside. 

From  these  premises,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  Professor 
Commoner  s  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  railroads  must  be  national- 
ized. He  fails  to  put  a  price  tag  on 
his  proposed  nationalization  of  the 
American  railroads,  and  right  here 
is  where  his  pretty  balloon  bursts. 
Short  of  outright  confiscation,  which 
is  -imply  not  in  the  capitalistic  or 
democratic  cards,  government  take- 
over would  have  to  be  by  due  proc- 
ess  of  law,  with  ftdl  value  to  stock- 
holder- and  bondholders  of  the  sol- 
vent railroads,  and  liquidation  value 
to  holders  of  at  least  the  senior  se- 
curities of  the  six  bankrupt  north- 
eastern roads.  To  take  title  to  the 
national  railroad  system  would  re- 
quire an  immediate  outlay  of  $40  to 
$50  billion.  Operation,  maintenance, 
and  capital  expenditures  to  enable  ex- 
panded service  would  run  into  sub- 
stantial additional  billions  annually, 
on  the  order  of  $14  or  $15  billion. 
The  total  railroad  wage  bill  was  ><>.  I 
billion  in  1972.  and  escalation  of 
wages  has  been  in  steady  process 
since.  Nationalization  would  also  de- 
prive local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments of  the  $1  billion  a  year  in 
taxes  that  the  railroads  have  been 
paying  them  under  private  ownership. 

I  have  been  deeply  and  actively 
involved  in  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try for  almost  seventy  years,  and 
have  a  substantial  stake  in  them.  As 


a  boy,  I  was  aware  of  the  financial 
panic  of  1893  and,  since  then,  I  have 
been  affected  in  one  way  or.  another 
by  the  multiple  subsequent  panics — 
at  times  euphemistically  termed  de- 
pressions and  recessions,  but  always 
accompanied  by  the  lack  of  reason 
and  common  sense  that  denote  panic. 
With  this  extensive  exposure  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  our  economy  over 
these  ninety  years,  I  find  more  rea- 
son  than  ever  to  rejoice  in  the  capi- 
talistic  system.  For  many  long  years, 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  employee 
and  union  ownership  of  stock  in  the 
corporations  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  of  labor  representa- 
tion on  boards  of  directors. 

America  has  everything  to  gain 
by  holding  fast  to  its  democratic  and 
capitalistic  traditions,  not  only  on 
the  railroads,  but  also  in  every  other 
industry  and  calling. 

Cyrus  Eaton 
Chairman  Emeritus 
Chessie  System 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Barky  Commoner  replies: 

The  main  burden  of  my  article  was 
that,  given  their  relative  energetic  ef- 
ficiencies and  environmental  impacts, 
the  railroads  will  need  to  recapture  a 
good  deal  of  the  traffic  lost  to  trucks, 
airlines,  and  private  automobiles  if 
we  are  to  survive  the  crises  in  the 
environment  and  in  energy  supply. 
That  Cyrus  Eaton  agrees  with  this 
analysis  adds  an  important  dimen- 
sion to  my  own  necessarily  theoret- 
ical discussion,  for  he  is  undoubtedly 
the  nation's  most  experienced  rail- 
road man.  The  article  also  showed 
that  all  of  the  railroad  systems  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan — which 
carry  considerable  passenger  traffic 
and  thereby  come  closer  than  United 
States  railroads  to  realizing  their 
ecological  potential — operate  at  a 
loss,  and  that  in  recent  years  U.S. 
railroads  have  been  profitable  only 
because  they  have  been  consuming 
nearly  all  their  working  capital.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  U.S.  railroads  could 
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not  provide  the  ecologically  sound 
system  of  transportation  that  is  their 
inherent  capability  unless  they  were 
operated  at  a  loss  which  inevitably 
involves  public  rather  then  private 
ownership. 

Mr.  Eaton  argues  that  it  would 
cost  the  U.S.  government  about  $10 
billion  to  $50  billion  to  buy  the  rail- 
roads and  about  $15  billion  annual- 
ly to  subsidize  them.  The  relative 
merits  of  these  and  other  public  ex- 
penditures i  for  example,  the  SI!" 
billion  annual  military  budget  )  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  political  choice. 
Perhaps  the  main  outcome  of  my  ar- 
ticle was  to  indicate  that  among  these 
choices  is  the  saving  of  the  railroads. 
What  we  need  now  is  a  public  debate 
on  how  that  can  best  be  done — a  de- 
bate open  enough  to  test  Mr.  Eaton's 
conviction  that  the  U.S.  public  will 
not  consider  any  alternative  to  profit- 
oriented  railroad  operations  and  my 
own  hope  that  it  will.  Cyrus  Eaton's 
letter  is  a  welcome  signal  that  a  per- 
son so  highly  regarded  for  his  knowl- 
edge about  the  railroads  and  for  his 
devotion  to  the  public  good  is  ready 
to  join  in  this  debate. 


Is  there  an  energy  crisis? 


As  director  of  long-range  planning 
for  a  worldwide  engineering  and  con- 
struction firm,  1  found  Christopher 
T.  Hand's  article,  "The  Arabian  Fan- 
tasy" (January  I,  deeply  disturbing. 
Stripped  of  rhetoric,  Mr.  Rand  leaves 
your  readers  with  the  impression  that 
no  real  problem  exists;  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

There  is,  as  Rand  suggests,  a 
worldwide  supply  of  proven  oil  re- 
serves that  will  last  perhaps  thirty 
years  at  present  consumption  rates; 
they  will  last  a  much  shorter  time  if 
consumption  continues  its  growth. 
We  will  find  more  oil,  but  it  is  be- 
coming harder  to  do  so.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  alone,  we  shall  have  to  find 
the  equivalent  of  an  Alaskan  field 
every  other  year  simply  to  keep  even 
with  demand.  .  .  . 

The  highly  developed  nations  have 
dramatically  increased  not  only  their 
total  energy  usage  but  the  share  of 
this  provided  by  petroleum.  This  is 
spectacularly  true  in  the  U.S.,  where 
consumption  since  1967  has  out- 
paced real  GNP  growth  significantly. 
In  the  past  two  years,  the  U.S.  has 
passed  the  point  where  it  can  meet 
its  needs  from  domestic  and  nearby 
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sources;  continuation  of  present 
trends  would  lead  us  to  about  40  per- 
cent dependence  on  distant  oil  in  the 
next  decade.  We  have  all  seen  yester- 
day's luxury  become  today's  neces- 
sity. This  is  nowhere  more  true  than 
with  petroleum,  which,  with  natural 
gas,  provides  75  percent  of  the  U.S. 
energy  input.  Since  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  provide  new  facilities — three 
years  to  build  a  refinery;  five  years  to 
explore,  develop,  and  place  an  off- 
shore oil  held  in  production;  ten 
years  to  put  a  nuclear  power  plant  in 
servici — a  modern  industrialized 
country  will  simply  collapse  if  its 
supply  of  oil  is  suddenly  cut  off. 

These  facts  have  not  been  lost  on 
the  exporting  countries.  Once  the 
United  States  entered  the  world  mar- 
ket in  a  significant  way,  the  days  of 
surplus  crude  ended,  and  an  effective 
monopoly  existed  which  could  be 
capitalized  upon  by  intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation  by  the  exporters.  This 
has  been,  by  all  measures,  a  highly 
successful  enterprise.  The  exporting 
countries  found  that  the  consuming 
countries  would  pay  almost  any  price 
for  oil.  They  also  found  that  petro- 
leum gave  them  a  powerful  political 
weapon.  By  reducing  oil  production 
and  sharply  increasing  prices,  they 
can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  .  .  . 

We  must  not  go  back  to  sleep 
again  when  the  flow  of  oil  is  restored. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  our- 
selves  become  critically  dependent 
for  our  economic  existence  on  energy 
sources  beyond  our  national  control 
— no  matter  what  the  protestations  of 
eternal  friendship,  etc.  This  applies 
just  as  much  to  Venezuela  and  Iran 
as  it  does  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  shall 
have  to  learn  to  reduce  wasteful  con- 
sumption, to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  and  to  do  this 
without  destroying  our  environment. 
This  is  no  small  task;  it  will  require 
disciplined  thinking,  large  capital  ex- 
penditures, and  some  sacrifice  on 
everyone's  part. 

Tins  necessary  attitude  is  not 
achieved  either  by  looking  for  scape- 
goats in  the  major  oil  companies 
I  whose  past  practices  and  attitudes  I 
do  not  necessarily  defend )  or  by 
highlighting  Mr.  Rand's  preposterous 
estimate  that  gasoline  can  be  pro- 
duced for  1  cents  a  gallon.  State- 
ments of  this  sort,  based  clearly  on 
partial  costs,  are  equivalent  to  berat- 
ing the  publishers  of  Harpers  for 
charging  58  cents  per  copy  on  a 
three-year  subscription  for  a  product 


which  contains  at  most  a  few  pennii 
worth  of  ink. 

K.  Dexter  Miller,  J 
Houston,  Tex 

Christopher  T.  Rand  replies: 

In  my  article  I  referred  to  the  Bi 
ish  Petroleum  estimates  of  resen 
as  being  conservative;  perhaps 
should  have  said  absurdly  conser 
tive.  The  British  Petroleum  statist 
indicate  oil  reserves  that  will  I 
thirty  years  at  present  consumpti 
rates,  but  there  is  very  much  evider 
to  indicate  that  the  world's  pro\ 
petroleum  reserves  are  at  least  d< 
ble  that  amount.  I  did  not  refer 
Aramco's  recent  find  at  Al-Harm; 
yah  or  the  recent  U.S.  governmi 
estimate  of  the  reserves  at  U.S.  Na 
Petroleum  Reserve  #4  near  Po 
Barrow,  Alaska. 

The  intergovernmental  coope 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Miller  speaks  1 
not  been  a  highly  successful  ent 
prise.  The  only  countries  wh 
claimed  to  adhere  to  a  partial  b< 
cott  were  the  moderate  Arab  stat 
which,  as  Miles  Copeland  pointed  i 
on  the  BBC  recently,  had  more 
fear  from  militant  and  anti-Westi 
Arab  opinion  than  did  the  milit 
anti-Western  states  of  Iraq,  Li' 
and  Algeria.  Iraq  contemptuou 
spurned  the  boycott;  Libya  refu 
to  participate  in  it;  and  the  visit 
Washington  by  the  oil  minister 
Algeria  is  highly  indicative  of 
geria's  growing  desire  for  a  i 
prochement  with  the  U.S.  Even 
protestations  of  the  moderate  A- 
states  may  have  covered  a  very  n 
boycott;  tanker  loadings  in  the  Pers 
Gulf  were  up  40  percent  over  th 
for  the  same  period  in  late  fall  of  ' 
My  estimate  that  gasoline  can' 
produced  for  4  cents  a  gallon  is 
preposterous.  It  is  extraordinary, 
credible,  unbelievable.  The  reaso 
say  this  is  that  it  costs  less  tl 
75  cents  net  to  produce  a  barrel 
crude  oil  in  the  U.S.  on  the  avera 
and  if  the  refiner  produces  his  c 
crude  oil,  a  gallon  of  crude  oil  v 
therefore,  cost  him  only  2  cei 
Since  a  little  over  half  of  the  win 
sale  cost  of  gasoline  is  the  cost  of 
crude  oil,  this  would  place  the  cost 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  which  was 
product  of  a  series  of  operati 
which  took  place  entirely  within  i 
company  at  4  cents  a  gallon.  l\ 
time  the  American  public  faced 
incredible  in  its  dealings  with  the 
industry. 
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is  Toward  Satisfaction 


>w  do  you  get  a  bureauc- 
(public  or  private)  to  deal 
ly  and  satisfactorily  with 
problem   or  complaint? 
two  most  effective  weap- 
['ve  used  and  can  recom- 
are  well-worded  letters 
npressive  stationery  sent  to 
right  people,  and  phone 
to  selected  executives, 
mdreds  of  newspapers  and 
Icasting  stations  across  the 
try  employ  "action  report- 
whose  letters  or  calls  reg- 
y  do  the  trick.  But  you  don't 
to  be  selected  as  a  model 
to  "get  action."  Take  my 
ience.  Last  year  I  was  hav- 
Toblems  with  my  landlord, 
the  landlord  was  not  over- 
bed by  my  complaints  over 
elephone,  or  my  notes  on 
white  paper,  I  asked  a 
:r  friend  who  works  with  a 
rful  and  prestigious  law 
to  write  a  brief  note  on 
lirm's  stationery.  The  letter 
simply  that  the  landlord 
I  were  apparently  having 
;>pute,  and  would  the  land- 
detail    it   in    writing.  A 
ifter  receiving  the  letter,  the 
lord  meekly  called  me  and 
;d  the  matter  to  my  satis- 
on.  The  implied  threat  of 
ing   up   against   a  bigger 
'  (the  law  firm)  has  always 
id  lesser  bullies  (my  land- 
)  to  back  down, 
it  what  do  you  do  if  you 
t  have  friends  who  have 
Iss  to  expensive  law-firm  sta- 
ll :ry?  Well,  you  get  your 
m,  impressive  stationery  and 
■aen  you  have  to — threaten 

■  irn  the  matter  over  to  your 

■  ers  (always  use  the  plural!) 
A  He  nicest  possible  way.  If 

■  think  I  have  a  hang-up 

■  it  impressive  stationery  and 

■  npact,  visit  Tiffany's  some- 

■  and  closely  observe  what's 

■  sale  on  the  ground  floor. 
J '11  see  an  extensive  statio- 

■  counter  next  to  all  those 
■ :  showcases  of  jewels.  The 
I  Jrful  and  wealthy  know 
I :  looking  important  on  pa- 

■  :an  achieve. 

Once  you  have  your  statior- 
I  whom  should   you  write 


to?  It  depends  on  who's  giving 
you  a  hard  time.  If  it's  some- 
one in  the  federal  establishment, 
write  your  Congressman  and 
ask  for  help.  He'll  pass  the  buck 
to  the  government  agency  in 
question.  You'll  get  an  answer, 
and  pretty  fast.  You'd  be  amazed 
at  the  top-level  bureaucrats  who 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  time 
answering  "Congressionals." 

If  you've  got  a  complaint 
about  a  relatively  small  compa- 
ny, write  the  board  chairman  or 
president.  With  a  larger  firm, 
write  the  proper  middle-eche- 
lon executive  (you  can  usually 
get  his  name  from  the  company's 
switchboard  operator)  and  send 
a  carbon  copy  to  the  board 
chairman.  You'll  get  action, 
if  only  because  middle  man- 
agers don't  want  the  chief  to 
think  they're  not  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  public.  Remem- 
ber that  as  an  outsider  you  can 
get  corporate  politics  and  bu- 
reaucratic fear  to  work  for  you. 

Save  telephone  calls  for 
pesky  little  situations.  I  recent- 
ly had  a  problem  with  a  credit- 
card  office  of  a  large  firm. 
Through  some  friendly  joshing 
with  the  firm's  telephone  oper- 
ator, I  got  the  name  of  the 
manager  of  the  credit-card  of- 
fice. When  his  secretary  picked 
up  the  telephone  I  asked  for 
him  by  name,  and  told  her  to 
tell  her  boss  that  "Dick  Hubert 
has  an  important  matter  for 
him."  The  "important  matter" 
was  my  credit  problem,  and  1 
suggested  that  it  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult problem  and  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  him  to  solve 
it  than  for  me  to  present  it  to  a 
fellow  executive  elsewhere  in 
the  firm.  In  two  hours  I  got  an 
apology,  the  credit  matter  was 
straightened  out,  and  the  man- 
ager urged  me  to  call  him  again 
about  any  further  difficulties. 

The  lesson  is,  I  suppose,  that 
you'll  be  successful  a  good  part 
of  the  time  if  you  give  the  im- 
pression— without  threatening — 
that  you  have  either  power  or 
authority  on  your  side. 

— Dick  Hubert 
Dick  Hubert  is  a  television  producer. 


If  This  Is  a  Twenty  five  Watt 
Bulb,  It  Must  Be  France 


S  MITING  AT  THE  TOP 

I  pamphlet  listing  the  names  and  addresses  of  top  executives  at 

■  panies  that  make  consumer  goods  or  offer  consumer  services 
1'ailable  for  50  cents  from  Everybody's  Money,  P.O.  Box  431, 
I  iison,  Wisconsin  53701.  Entitled  "Information  for  Consumers," 
I  booklet  also  lists  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  and  pro- 

■  s  names  and  addresses  of  consumer  groups  here  and  in  Canada 
1  of  assorted  local,  state,  and  federal  government  agencies. 


Believe  it  or  not,  conserving 
power  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  abode  can  bring  unprec- 
edented fun  and  excitement  in- 
to your  life.  With  just  a  soupcon 
of  imagination,  a  centime  of  ex- 
pense, and  .075  of  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electricity,  your  next 
evening  at  home  can  be  spent 
on  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Pretend  you're  French. 

Equipment:  One  bridge  table; 
one  red-and-white  checkered 
tablecloth  (preferably  soiled  and 
greasy);  one  candle  upright  in 
one  ashtray;  one  glass;  one  bot- 
tle of  Pernod,  absinthe,  or  Les- 
toil;  one  package  of  unfiltered 
cigarettes  (Gauloises  are  best); 
one  twenty-five-watt  light  bulb. 

Preparations:  Turn  your  ther- 
mostat down  to  fifty-seven  de- 
grees. Remove  the  light  bulb 
from  any  lamp  in  your  living 
room  and  substitute  the  twen- 
ty-five-watt one.  Spread  the 
tablecloth.  Place  the  glass,  the 
bottle,  and  the  candle/ashtray 
on  the  table.  Light  the  candle 
and  the  twenty-five-watt  lamp. 
Turn  off  all  other  lights. 
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Directions:  Sit  sullenly  at  the 
table  in  an  old,  filthy  overcoat. 
Have  your  wife  sit  eight  feet 
away,  near  the  lamp,  looking 
tubercular,  chain-smoking  the 
Gauloises,  and  wearing  a  black 
cardigan  underneath  a  ratty- 
looking  shawl.  Every  few  min- 
utes, pour  yourself  a  drink, 
stare  at  your  glass  morosely, 
and  mutter,  "Merde!"  When 
you  do  this,  your  wife  should 
glare  at  you  with  fear  and  loath- 
ing, then  have  a  coughing  spasm 
and  grind  out  her  cigarette  on 
the  floor.  Continue  in  this  man- 
ner for  several  hours  until  you 
have  consumed  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  bottle.  Then  turn 
toward  your  wife  and  say  with 
a  sardonic  sneer,  "Et  puis,  a- 
lors?"  Radiating  ennui  and  re- 
vulsion, she  should  rise  and 
walk  toward  the  bedroom.  Fol- 
low her.  Have  joyless  sex. 

Fly  to  Algeria  the  next  morn- 
ing and  lie  on  a  beach  in  the  sun 
until  the  energy  crisis  is  over. 

—Robert  H.  Pilpel 
Robert  Pilpel  is  now  at  work  on 
Making  Woodstock,  to  be  published 
in  the  fall. 


The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare:  The  power  of  perseverance. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 
DESTRUCTION 

There  is  also  no  particular 
reason  the  maker  [of  a  nuclear 
bomb]  need  be  a  nation.  Smaller 
units  could  do  it — groups  of 
people  with  a  common  purpose 
or  a  common  enemy.  Just  how 
few  people  could  achieve  the 
fabrication  of  an  atomic  bomb 
on  their  own  is  a  question  on 
which  opinion  divides,  but  there 
are  physicists  .  .  .  who  believe 
that  the  job  could  be  done  by 
one  person  working  alone. 

— John  McPhee 

The  Curve  of  Binding  Energy 
(originally  published  in  The 
New  Yorker.  To  be  published  in 
book  form  in  May). 


SAYS  WHO? 

With  an  average  probability 
approaching  one,  I  can  induce 
each  of  ten  students  to  come  to 
class  for  an  examination  on  a 
Friday  afternoon  when  they 
would  otherwise  prefer  to  make 
off  for  New  York  or  North- 
ampton. With  its  existing  re- 
sources and  techniques,  the  New 
Haven  Police  Department  can 
prevent  about  half  the  students 
who  park  along  the  streets  near 
my  office  from  staying  beyond 
the  legal  time  limit.  Which  of  us 
has  the  more  power? 

—Robert  A.  Dahl 
"The  Concept  of  Power" 

Behavioral  Science,  July  1957 
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Double-Bind  Power 

In  the  chronicles  of  ancient 
Ireland,  it  is  related  that  a  cer- 
tain chieftain  once  refused  to 
pay  a  bard  for  a  poem  com- 
posed in  his  honor.  This  made 
the  bard  very  angry.  He  ap- 
proached the  chieftain  and  re- 
cited verses  which  ended  with  a 
prediction  that  three  blemishes 
would  appear  on  the  chieftain's 
face,  that  he  would  grow  ill,  and 
that  he  would  waste  away  with- 
in three  days.  The  blemishes 
appeared  immediately.  Two-and- 
a-half  days  later  the  king  died. 

Today  we  do  not  consider 
speech  a  lethal  weapon.  People 
who  believe  that  words  can  kill 
are  often  locked  up  until  they 
learn  better.  But  modern  psy- 
chiatry, which  protects  such 
people  from  themselves,  has  it- 
self discovered  a  lulu  of  a  ver- 
bal weapon.  It  is  called  the 
double  bind.  While  not  guaran- 
teed to  elimmate  Irish  skinflints 
in  tmee  days,  if  used  skillfully 
it  can  render  someone  catatonic. 
Then  you  can  always  hit  him 
over  the  head. 

Gregory  Bateson,  an  anthro- 
pologist, first  described  the  dou- 
ble bind  in  1954.  Talking  to 
families  with  schizophrenic  chil- 
dren, he  found  they  had  some 
unconventional  communication 
habits.  The  one  he  called  a  dou- 
ble bind  looks  like  a  formal 
logical  paradox.  For  example, 
one  person  gives  another  an 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicates that  he  must  never  obey 
this  type  of  order.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  just  giving  two  con- 
flicting orders  like  "Open  the 
door"  and  "Don't  open  the 
door."  A  double  bind  contra- 
dicts at  one  level  what  it  says 
on  another. 

This  kind  of  paradox  has  tre- 
mendous power  if  both  instruc- 
tions are  backed  by  threats  of 
punishment — such  as  the  with- 
drawal of  love.  Imagine  a  child 
who  wakes  up  during  a  thun- 
derstorm. He's  scared  and  runs 


in  Your  Daily  Life 

into  his  parents'  bedroom.  Mom 
says,  "Climb  in  with  me, 
sweetie."  He  climbs  in,  and 
Mom  stiffens  with  anxiety 
when  he  touches  her.  So  he 
withdraws,  and  she  says,  "What's 
the  matter?  Don't  you  love  me 
anymore?"  Whammo. 

Now  it  is  true  that  people 
who  use  double  binds  on  others 
usually  don't  know  what  they're 
doing.  But  this  need  not  be 
the  case.  All  you  need  to  use 
double  binds  consciously  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  structure  and 
a  heart  of  tungsten. 

If  you're  married,  you  might 
try  this  one.  Fake  a  handwash- 
ing compulsion.  Let  your  spouse 
know  that  you  are  in  agony, 
the  helpless  victim  of  a  horri- 
ble obsession.  Refuse  to  go  out 
or  see  anyone,  especially  a  psy- 
chiatrist. At  the  same  time,  in- 
sist that  your  husband  or  wife 
lead  a  normal  social  life  and 
ignore  the  whole  thing. 

An  office  situation  offers 
•  many  possibilities,  especially  if 
you  already  hold  a  supervisory 
position.  A  nice  one  goes  like 
this.  For  about  six  months,  be- 
have in  an  irrationally  author- 
itarian manner.  When  every- 
one starts  to  quake  in  your  pres- 
ence, call  each  person  who 
works  for  you  into  your  office. 
Explain  that  you  want  people 
to  love  you,  but  that  you  feel 
misunderstood.  Go  on  to  say 
you've  heard  gossip  to  the  ef- 
fect that  you  give  too  many  or- 
ders. Working  up  to  a  frantic 
emotional  pitch,  pound  the  desk 
and  scream,  "Name  me  one 
time  I've  given  you  an  order!" 

If  you  crave  power  in  the 
form  of  nonviolent  control,  you 
now  have  the  ultimate  weapon. 
Use  it  well,  and  in  no  time 
you'll  be  provoking  helplessness, 
rage,  terror,  and  psychotic  re- 
actions. 

—David  C.  K.  McClelland 

David  C.  K.  McClelland  is  on  the 
stall  of  Moneysworth. 


SWEET  SYSTEM 


A  remarkably  workable-sounding  alternative  to  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  power  resources  is  put  forth  by  Theodore  B.  Taylor  and 
Charles  C.  Humpstone  in  The  Restoration  of  the  Earth  (Harper  & 
Row,  $7.95).  You  build  polyethylene  tents  one  hundred  miles  in 
diameter,  preferably  in  Nevada,  and  inside  grow,  forests  of  sugar 
cane,  harvesting  and  burning  them  to  heat  steam  generators.  The 
authors  calculate  that  in  this  way  all  the  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  could  be  supplied.  There  would  be  no  pollution  because  the 
entire  process  goes  on  inside  the  greenhouses.  Cost:  $250  billion 
— and,  the  authors  say,  that's  cheap. 


POSSIBILITIES 

Anyone  whose  bent  is  to  become  directly  involved  with  persoi 
solutions  to  energy  or  food  shortages,  whose  goals  are  greater 
dependence  and  self-sufficiency,  can  seek  help  from  the  New  i 
chemists,  a  group  dedicated  to  sharing  the  knowledge  and  tei 
nology  that  it  has  accumulated  since  its  founding  in  1969.  Hopi 
to  provide  access  to  tools,  conceptually  as  well  as  physically,  t 
group  publishes  The  Journal  of  the  New  Alchemists.  This  inclui 
scientific  papers  and  bibliographies;  designs  and  practical  adv 
on  energy,  gardening,  and  fish  farming;  and  broader  discussions 
ecological  approaches  to  agriculture  and  aquaculture.  There  is  a 
some  exploration  of  almost-forgotten,  simpler  ways  of  older 
cieties  and  of  the  attempts  to  establish  new  communities  and  w; 
of  living  amid  the  foundering,  of  the  old. 

The  first  Journal  (available  for  $4)  provides  three  windn 
designs,  a  scientific  paper  on  aquaculture,  and  a  comprehens 
look  at  land  restoration  in  the  tropics.  The  second  issue  (Win 
1974;  price  still  to  be  set)  will  stress  survival  strategies.  The  jo 
nals  are  available  from:  The  New  Alchemy  Institute,  Box  4 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  02543.  — Nancy 

Nancy  Todd  is  the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  New  Alchemists. 

Charisma  Quiz 

When  we  began  research  into  the  mysteries  of  personal  power 
order  to  compose  this  test,  we  stepped  out  into  the  hallway 
look  for  the  usual  bunch  of  scintillating,  magnetic  staffers  v 
control  Harper's.  We  asked  the  first  person  we  encountered,  "H 
do  you  know  if  someone  is  charismatic?"  He  replied, "Look  un 
the  hood." 

We  went  on  searching  for  other  hints  on  how  you  can  tell 
you  have  charisma,  and  shaped  them  into  the  quiz  below.  Get 
your  pencil  and  learn  whether  you  are  one  of  the  elect. 

4 

Sc 

1.  People  often  throw  themselves  at  your  feet  and  beg 
you  to  take  care  of  them.  11 

2.  Several  people  have  suggested  that  you  run  for  political 
office.  2\ 

3.  People  say  that  if  you  run,  they  will  finance  your  cam- 
paign.   3( 

4.  You  fold  your  handkerchief  before  putting  it  into  your 
pocket. 

5.  You  wear  clean  underwear  without  holes. 

6.  You  seem  taller  than  others,  even  though  you  really 
aren't.  !' 

7.  People  frequently  compare  you  to  Hitler  or  Churchill.  21 

8.  There  are  widespread  suspicions  about  your  sex  life.  2. 

9.  You  put  a  can  of  cold  beer  under  your  cummerbund, 
and  everyone  thinks  that's  terrific.  51 

10.  You  notice  that  you  are  surrounded  by  five  or  more  ■ 
sycophantic  fools.  5( 

1 1 .  You  secretly  subscribe  to  Modern  Charisma. 

12.  When  you're  at  a  party,  you  stay  in  one  place  and  peo- 
ple come  to  you.  21 

If  you  score  below  50,  feel  grateful  that  your  spouse  recogni 
you  when  you  return  to  the  room  after  a  five-minute  absence. 

If  you  score  above  100,  you  are  permitted  to  register  witl 
computer-dating  service. 

If  you  score  above  300,  you're  okay. 

If  you  score  above  750,  strangers  will  applaud  when  you  get 
a  bus. 

If  you  score  above  1,500,  report  immediately  to  Washingt 
D.C.,  or  Hollywood,  whichever  is  closest  to  your  aura. 

"To  take  what  there  i§,  and  use  it,  without  waiting  forever  in  v 
for  the  preconceived — to  dig  deep  into  the  actual  and  get  sol 
thing  out  of  that — this  doubtless  is  the  right  way  to  live." 

—Henry  James  (1843-19 
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«  to  Be  Captain  of  Your  Ship 


e  who  dwells  on  this 
1  perfect  contentment 
what  follows.  For  the 
3U,  we  have  assembled 
)ks  that  will  show  you 
acquire  the  power  to 
[Mour  life  and/or  improve 
i  of  the  world. 
»  books  offer  one  of  two 
pep  talks  or  programs. 
;p  talks  a  try.  They  have 
ential  to  get  you  more 
over  more  things  for  a 
period  of  time  than  any- 
Ise  going.  Like  the  words 
at  coach,  they  work  won- 
th  those  who  believe  in 
f  you  find  one  that  speaks 
you  are  virtually  certain 
:it  from  its  teachings,  to 
:  more  effective,  more 
stronger,  happier,  and, 
ossibly,  healthier, 
nan  Vincent  Peak's  The 
of  Positive  Thinking 
ett,  95  cents)  remains 
s  the  most  popular  ex- 
of  the  genre.  RSplete 
spirational  anecdotes  and 
sense  rules,  Dr.  Peale's 
in  rests  firmly  on  faith  in 
:ular  and  "scientific"  God. 
ltrast,  Dr.  David  Viscott, 
hiatrist,  urges,  and  bases 
gma  on,  faith  in  oneself 
Free:  How  to  Do  Every- 
You  Want  Without  Feel- 
uilty  (Peter  H.  Wyden, 
.  And  psychoanalyst  Al- 
heelis  shows  you  how  to 
e  insight,  and  then  to  act 
ntly,  and  eventually  to  be 
ntly  in  his  How  People 
e  (Harper  &  Row,  $5;  see 
onth's  Sources  for  a  more 
ive  review).  If  none  of 
volumes  convinces  you 
ou  control  your  own  des- 
isk  friends  and  relatives 
)ooks  they  believe  in.  Per- 
I  omewhere  there's  one  that 
I  »ht  your  fire. 

■  grams  don't  need  to  be 
I  d  meticulously  to  each 
I  lual   because   you  don't 

■  to  believe  in  them;  you 
I  ive  to  follow  them.  Two 
|  lis  that  can  lead  you  to 

in  the  public  sphere  are: 
Community  Activist's 
look,  by  John  Huenefeld 
on  Press,  $6),  a  detailed 
;nsible  volume  designed  to 
:  you  to  organize,  finance, 
ize,  and  run  campaigns  to 
it  a  teen-age  drug  prob- 
5et  the  garbage  picked  up 
ne,  create  a  local  recrea- 
enter,  or  tackle  any  other 
t  you  think  would  be  good 


for  people  in  your  community. 

Nobody's  Business,  by  Toby 
Moffett  (Chatham  Press,  $2.95), 
the  story  of  the  Connecticut  Citi- 
zen Action  Group,  created  in 
1971  by  Ralph  Nader  to  study 
and  air  some  truths  about  the 
state's  legislators.  Nobody  Busi- 
ness has  an  attractive  per- 
sonal tone  and  some  refreshing- 
ly candid  pointers  on  how  to 
avoid  pitfalls  if  you  undertake 
to  monitor  and  influence  the 
behavior  of  officials  on  your 
school  board,  town  council,  or 
any  other  elective  body. 

When  it's  power  over  liveli- 
hood and  not  legislators  that 
you  want,  when  you're  unem- 
ployed or  unfulfilled  by  what 
you  do  for  a  living,  you  can 
consult  Go  Hire  Yourself  an 
Employer,  by  Richard  K.  Irish 
(Doubleday,  $2.95)  or  What 
Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  by 
Richard  Nelson  Bolles  (Ten 
Speed  Press,  $3.95).  The  in- 
structions in  each  book  require 
you  to  labor  long  and  hard, 
both  in  figuring  out  what  it  is 
that  you  really  want  to  do  and 
in  arranging  to  do  it.  Each  au- 
thor clearly  feels  the  results  will 
amply  repay  the  effort  and,  if 
it's  a  career  you're  after  rather 
than  a  job,  they  probably  will. 

Richard  Irish,  couching  his 
advice  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers,  is  knowledgeable 
and  pleasantly  prickly  about  the 
inanities  inherent  in  the  job 
hunt.  Bolles's  tone  is  unfailingly 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic. 
His  book,  attractively  illustrated 
and  designed,  is  rich  in  con- 
crete, detailed  information  and 
especially  valuable  for  the  spec- 
ificity and  originality  of  its 
prescriptions. 

NURTURING  THE 
WILD  THINGS 

Anthony  Burgess  once  wrote, 
lamenting  the  future  of  what  he 
called  the  Anglo-American  lan- 
guage: "As  more  and  more  land 
comes  under  cultivation,  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between 
the  forms  of  wild  life  is  bound 
to  diminish  and  eventually  die. 
.  . .  The  general  term  'bird'  will 
swallow  the  swallow,  the  finch, 
the  green  linnet."  Well,  swal- 
lows are  birds  that  eat  insects 
only,  while  finches  and  linnets 
have  beaks  especially  adapted 
to  eating  seeds,  which  they  need 
in  addition  to  insects.  This  is 
the  sort  of  distinction  that  lan- 


guage has  the  power  to  obscure 
— or  elucidate — and  if  language 
won't  do  it  (a  bird  is  a  bird), 
experience  can:  "If  you  find  a 
young  bird  on  the  ground  and 
see  a  nearby  nest,  be  sure  that 
the  nest  is  the  correct  one  be- 
fore you  replace  the  bird.  If 
the  nest  belongs  to  another  spe- 
cies, the  parent  birds  may  kill 
the  intruding  fledgling,"  say 
Mae  Hickman  and  Maxine  Guy, 
authors  of  Care  of  the  Wild 
Feathered  and  Furred:  A  Guide 
to  Wildlife  Handling  and  Care 
(Unity  Press,  $3.95).  It  sounds 
so  sensible,  so  like  something 
that  doesn't  need  to  be  said,  yet 
reading  it  is  not  insulting,  be- 
cause the  experience  of  so  many 
of  us  is  to  be  in  the  city,  where 
mammal  is  likely  to  mean  squir- 
rel or  rat  and  bird  simply  pi- 
geon. 

Care  of  the  Wild  Feathered 
and  Furred  is  modest  in  tone, 
handsome  in  design  and  illustra- 
tion (by  David  Haskins),  and 
very  practical  for  those  who 
chance  upon  a  hurt  creature  and 
have  time  and  the  desire  to  nur- 
ture it  with  temporary  care,  one 
to  one,  human  to  animal.  Ex- 
cept for  some  small  inaccuracies 
(bats  aren't  birds,  but  neither 
are  they  rodents,  as  the  book 
states;  nor  is  pHisoHex  any 
longer  considered  safe  for  over- 
the-counter  sales),  the  authors 
do  an  excellent  job  of  present- 
ing their  material.  The  problem 
states  covered  are  those  of  being 
orphaned,  shocked,  poisoned, 
wounded,  oil-slicked,  broken, 
diseased.  For  each  problem 
there  is  a  cure  (or  a  degree  of 
cure:  amputation  and  mercy 
killing  are  discussed)  and  for 
each  species  there  is  a  kind  of 
treatment,  though  it  seems  it's 
always  safe  to  start  with  warmth 
and  a  mash  of  milk,  baby  ce- 
real, and  egg. 

The  authors  stress  that  an- 
imal first  aid  is  pretty  much  an 
adult  matter.  Children,  how- 
ever much  they  may  want  to 
help,  have  an  exuberance  that 
is  likely  to  frighten  a  wild  an- 
imal and  interfere  with  its  heal- 
ing process,  a  chancy  event  any- 
way in  light  of  the  low  survival 
rate  under  the  most  professional 
of  circumstances.  And  the  mes- 
sage to  adults  is:  be  sure  to  help 
without  being  selfish.  Don't  keep 
wild  creatures  captive  too  long. 

The  wild  is  their  home. 
Return  them  to  it  as  soon  as 
you  have  aided  them  to  health. 

For  parents  who  wish  their 
children  to  have  some  experi- 


To  order  books  mentioned  in 
Sources,  please  follow  the  in- 
structions in  Tools  for  Living. 


ence  of  the  wild,  or  for  children 
who  show  interest,  there  is  Shelf 
Pets:  How  to  Take  Care  of 
Small  Wild  Animals,  by  Edward 
R.  Ricciuti  (Harper  &  Row, 
$4.50,  age  ten  and  up).  The 
book  tells  how  to  catch,  house, 
and  care  for  reptiles,  snails, 
spiders,  crickets,  water  insects, 
frogs  and  toads,  caterpillars, 
whirligig  beetles,  etc.,  and,  while 
it  is  not  definitive  about  any 
one  of  the  species  it  deals  with, 
it  has  the  great  virtues  of  vari- 
ety and  originality. 

Each  of  these  books  will 
teach  you  something  about  the 
natural  world,  but,  before  you 
get  too  involved  with  the  proj- 
ects they  inspire,  it  would  be 
wise  to  find  out  about  the  reg- 
ulations where  you  live:  many 
states  have  made  it  illegal  to 
harbor  any  wild  bird,  mammal, 
or  insect  for  any  reason  or  any 
length  of  time. 

— Suzanne  Mantel! 

Suzanne  Manlell  reviews  books  of  in- 
terest to  WRAPAROUND  readers. 


\  V 


An  oiled  grebe. 


IDEAS 


SSIr*  Back  in  the  good  old  days, 
elbow  grease  burned  up  calories 
as  it  fueled  the  broom  or  the 
carpet  sweeper.  The  woodburn- 
ing  stove  turned  the  kitchen  in- 
to a  warm  gathering  place  for 
the  whole  family  (everybody 
shunned  the  privacy  available 
in  the  rest  of  the  house;  it  was 
cold  out  there),  and  toothbrushes 
were  powered  almost  noiselessly 
by  the  human  hand.  We  wonder 
which  of  these  old-fashioned 
things— and  which  other  anal- 
ogous phenomena — you'd  revive 
if  you  could.  Please  send  can- 
didates for  revival,  along  with 
brief  explanations  of  their  value, 
to  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVI 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

Tools  for  Living  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  iums  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process.  Somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


SKILLS  SERVICE 

We  have  finally  accumulated 
enough  material  to  put  together 
the  Skills  Service  mentioned  in 
the  early  issues  of  WRAP- 
AROUND. Our  initial  ad  ran 
like  this: 

Share  the  Wealth.  Everyone's 
an  expert,  whether  in  art,  busi- 
ness, cooking,  flying,  gardening, 
law,  music,  science,  or  sports. 
Why  not  share  this  wealth  of 
knowledge?  Why  miss  the  fun 
of  teaching  or  learning  on  a 
one-to-one  basis?  Why  not  be- 
come an  informal  master  or  ap- 
prentice? Simply  send  us  a  three- 
by-five  file  card  listing  your 
name,  address,  zip  code,  phone 
number,  and  whatever  skills  you 
want  to  teach  or  learn  or  swap 
with  others.  We'll  send  you  per- 
tinent replies  from  people  liv- 
ing nearest  you.  You  decide 
whom  to  contact. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  Skills  Service  di- 
rectory, please  send  25  cents 
and  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope  to  SKILLS  SERVICE, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


ASE? 

A  timely  and  informative 
newsletter,  Alternative  Sources 
of  Energy,  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  by  Michael  Ziegler 
of  Berkeley,  California,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers.  ASE  states 
that  it  is  "for  people  concerned 
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with  the  development  of  alter- 
native technologies  for  a  decen- 
tralized society.  Emphasis  is  on 
alternative,  environmental  tech- 
nologies in  energy  sources,  agri- 
culture, architecture,  transpor- 
tation, and  communications;  and 
the  synthesis  of  old  and  new 
technologies." 

The  issues  of  ASE  that  we 
read  included:  reports  on  low- 
energy  housing  (we  were  es- 
pecially interested  in  a  discus- 
sion of  building  with  urethane 
foam  as  an  insulator  and  struc- 
tural support);  pieces  about 
building  windmills  to  generate 
power;  a  section  on  "eco-fuels" 
that  discussed  the  hydrogen-ox- 
ygen car;  the  use  of  methane 
digesters  for  fuel  and  fertilizer, 
wood  gas;  and  solar  energy. 

ASE  readers  are  asked  to 
join  "a  communications  network 
for  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information;  to  foster  mu- 
tual aid  in  the  development  of 
skills;  and  to  encourage  experi- 
ments in  individual  and  co-op- 
erative management  of  goods 
and  services." 

A  subscription  to  Alternative 
Sources  of  Energy  (six  issues 
over  the  course  of  eighteen 
months)  costs  $5.  Single  copies 
may  be  bought  for  $1.  Their 
bibliography  issue  9,  which  in- 
cludes lending-library  informa- 
tion, is  75  cents.  Send  all  orders 
to  Alternative  Sources  of  Ener- 
gy, Route  1,  Box  36B,  Minong, 
Wisconsin  54859. 


SEW  WHAT? 

Anita  Rhodes,  a  reader  from 
Noroton,  Connecticut,  is  enthu- 
siastic about  an  unusual  pattern 
kit.  "New  Life  Patterns  supplies 
you  with  the  basic  pattern  pieces 
for  making  a  T-shirt  with  dif- 
ferent necklines,  sleeves,  and 
lengths;  then  it  is  up  to  you 
to  design  your  garment.  There 
are  over  thirty  different  possibil- 
ities, from  shirts  to  long  dresses, 
to  choose  among — all  in  knit 
fabrics.  But  the  best  part  is  the 
fit.  The  sizing  is  close  to  French 
ready-to-wear  in  that  it  is  small 
across  the  shoulders  and  arm- 
holes  and  fits  like  a  leotard, 
with  nary  a  dart  or  a  zipper." 
For  fabrics  other  than  knits,  the 
designer  of  these  patterns,  Moi- 
sha  Kubinyi,  also  includes  an  in- 
struction sheet  for  creating  a 
tucked  garment  that  utilizes 
pieces  from  the  T-shirt  pattern 


a  whole  wj  . 
in  almost  ; 


that  will  make  a 
robe  of  clothes  in  almost 
length. 

Your  designing  tools  incl 
seven  different  necklines,  \ 
sleeves,  three  basic  pockets,, 
six  sizes  of  star  and  circle 
pliquS.   The  instructions 
straightforward  and  easy  end 
for  even  a  beginner  to  use.  B 
est  fitting  instructions  are  git 
including  the  only  fitting! 
we've  ever  seen  for  pregi 
seamstresses.  Patterns  are  bt 
on  bust  measurement,  and 
available  in  the  following  si 
Petite:  30  to  33  inches 
Small:  33'/2  to  35  inches 
Medium:  35>/2  to  37  incht 
Large:  37'/2  to  40  inches 
Please  be  sure  to  specify  j 
size  when  ordering.  New 
Patterns  are  $2.25  for  both 
T-shirt  and  the  tucked  gara 


BURNING  ISSUE 

The  official  first  day  of  spring 
may  be  the  twenty-first  of  this 
month,  but  some  of  us  will  still 
be  shivering  from  this  winter's 
cold  for  some  time.  Luckily, 
one  of  our  editors  has  discov- 
ered a  new  book  about  the  old- 
est art  of  keeping  warm,  The 
Woodburners  Handbook,  aptly 
subtitled  "Rekindling  an  Old 
Romance"  (Media  House, 
$2.50).  Written  by  David  Ha- 
vens (and  dedicated  "To  an  Old 
Flame  . . .  Suzanne"),  this  book 
tells  you  all  about  heating  and 
cooking  with  wood,  woodburn- 
ing  stoves,  or  fireplaces. 


There  is  an  excellent  chi 
on  the  selection  and  prepan 
of  wood  for  burning  that 
how  to  pick  the  proper  tree 
the  timber,  and  saw  or  ch* 
safely  to  fit  the  andirons  or 
box.  The  book  also  disc 
the  heating  value  of  va, 
woods  and  the  seasoning, 
"splitability"  of  logs.  One  ( 
ter  deals  with  the  wood 
as  a  piece  of  cooking  © 
ment,  and  the  instructions 
make  you  want  to  dismiss 
electric  range  and  move  oi 
those  shining  black  cast 
jewels  of  the  past  into 
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•TRICKS 
\TED 

ig  a  piece  of  furniture 
ring  the  trunk  of  the  car 
!  bulky  load  means  one 
rope  tricks.  First  you 
find  the  rope.  As  often 
it's  nowhere  to  be  found 
is  found,  it's  usually  be- 
ll in  some  strategic  situa- 
m  which  it  cannot  be  re- 
If  you're  lucky  enough 
some  rope,  the  tying  of 
liture  or  the  trunk  results 
Jian  knots  that  sag  and 
ik,  and  you  have  to  as- 
child  to  look  over  the 
t  to  tell  Daddy  if  the 
ops  open.  Whew! 
tricks  based  on  the  same 
le:  clamp  locks, 
n  Adjustable  Web  Clamp, 
feet  of  heavy-duty  nylon 
g  one  inch  wide.  For  as- 
ig  and  gluing  furniture 
jre  frames,  securing  lug- 
and   making  emergency 
cages  out  of  boxes, 
runk  Tie-Down,  adjust- 
10m  seventeen  inches  to 
•iches  in  length,  webbing 
tensile  strength  of  2,500 
.  Just  attach  one  hook  to 
I*  on  the  underside  of  the 
link  lid  and  the  other  to 
'er  area  of  the  trunk  lock 
underside  of  the  bumper, 
'ap  is  adjusted  for  a  snug 
the  lock  fastened,  thus 
ing  and  locking  the  lid 
over  the  load. 
,se  tools   are   found  in 
ire  and  auto  supply  stores, 
lay  order  them  from  us 
iid,  but  be  sure  to  tell  us 
you  would  like.  The  Web 
is  $4.95,  and  the  Trunk 
>wn  is  $4.50. 


l  and  coax  it  into  baking 
while  a  soup  pot  sim- 
>n  the  back  and  mittens 
the  warming  oven, 
'ou  would  like  to  con- 
a  stove  of  your  own  or 
i  fireplace,  you  will  find 
2te  construction  details 
Ml  instructions  and  draw- 
re  very  clear  and  easy  to 
.  And,  if  you  already 
-  fireplace,  this  book  will 
ip  some  of  your  questions 
it — Why  doesn't  it  draw 
or.  When  should  you  use 
mper?  or,  How  can  you 
the  chimney  yourself? 
Woodturner's  Handbook 
lable  from  us  postpaid. 


POP-UP  TOASTER 
PROPS  IIP  TOAST 

In  the  interest  of  saving  en- 
ergy in  these  cold  times,  we  de- 
cided to  bring  back  an  old  fa- 
vorite from  our  grandmother's 
day,  the  pop-up  toaster.  It's  ac- 
tually the  toaster  that  pops  up, 
not  the  toast.  The  folding  toast- 
er pictured  here  may  be  familiar 
to  those  of  you  who  have  used 
it  over  campfires.  It  can  be  used 
at  home  over  a  bed  of  coals  in 
the  fireplace  as  well  as  over 
a  conventional  kitchen  range. 
Toasts  four  slices  .  For  $1  post- 
paid from  us  you  can't  go  wrong. 


HANG  IT! 


"It's  not  so  much  the  feature 
of  the  Floreat  nails  that  allows 
them  to  come  out  of  the  wall 
without  leaving  more  than  a 
pinprick   that  appeals  to  me," 

says  LTA,"nor  that  they  go 
into  walls  without  any  resistance, 
without  the  plaster,  plasterboard, 
or  whatever  chipping  off.  It's 
simply  the  design — both  visually 
and  tactilely  satisfying.  The 
brass  'head'  of  the  'needle'  nail 
is  grooved  to  provide  a  hold 
for  the  hand  that  removes  it 
from  the  wall.  But  this  crass 
practical  purpose  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  pleasing  look 
and  feel  of  the  grooved  brass 
head.  I  usually  subvert  the  in- 
tended method  of  picture  hang- 
ing and  use  the  nails  alone  as 
support  for  the  framed  photo- 
graphs that  proliferate  in  my 
house.  Often,  I  buy  a  bagful  of 
the  nails  only  because  I  like  them 
so  much.  But  I  concede  that  for 
heavy  things  the  whole  hanger 
contraption  (brass-plated  steel, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  and  not  solid 
brass )  is  a  must." 

The  Floreat  tempered  steel 
nails  are  needle-sharp  to  prevent 
wall  damage  and  have  solid 
brass  knurled  heads.  If  you  use 
two  or  three  nails  for  one  heavy- 
duty  hanger,  the  load  on  each 
nail  in  the  wall  plaster  will 
be  reduced  two  or  three  times. 
The  nails  can  be  easily  removed 
from  the  wall  by  turning  the 
knurled  heads  with  your  fingers. 
You  can  reuse  the  hangers  and 
their  nails  indefinitely. 

Floreat  hangers  are  difficult 
to  find  in  any  but  the  best  art 
supply  stores,  but  we  are  able 
to  offer  you  an  assortment  of 
hangers  in  twenty-pourd,  fifty- 
pound,  and  seventy-five-pound 
sizes,  plus  an  extra  bag  of  ten 
elegant  nails  for  $2.25  postpaid. 


NICE  FOR 
NEEDLEWORK 

A  surgeon  we  know  intro- 
duced us  to  one  of  the  most 
convenient  ways  to  do  needle- 
work on  canvas  or  scrim.  Our 
physician  friend,  who  does  nee- 
dlepoint in  his  spare  time,  has 
discovered  the  Needle-Easel. 

To  demonstrate  his  find,  he 
opened    a    desk    drawer  and 


pulled  out  a  canvas  that  was  in 
the  midst  of  being  bargelloed; 
it  was  attached  to  a  smooth 
birch  easel  that  seemed  to  have 
its  leg  folded  beneath  it.  He 
then  unfolded  this  into  a  U 
shape  so  it  formed  a  stand  with 
a  broad  base  that  fit  neatly 
under  his  leg  when  he  sat  down 
to  adjust  the  frame  to  a  com- 
fortable stitching  angle. 

Because  of  its  versatility,  and 
because  it  folds  compactly,  the 
Needle-Easel  makes  a  good 
traveling  companion.  It  holds 
any  size  needlework  frame  or 
hoop  firmly  with  C-clamps, 
leaving  both  hands  free.  And  it 
can  be  tipped  upright  for  snip- 
ping or  unsnarling  thread  on 
the  underside  of  the  stitchery. 
Its  height  and  angle  can  be  ad- 
justed to  accommodate  any  sit- 
ting position. 

With  the  easel,  our  physician 
friend  uses  a  three-in-one  ad- 
justable roll  and  stretch  frame 
set  from  Needle-Ease.  The  com- 
bination action  of  side  stretch- 
ers and  roll  dowels  with  three 
different  tape  lengths — twelve 
inches,  eighteen  inches,  and 
twenty-seven  inches — enables 
you  to  work  on  as  many  canvas 
sizes.  Just  slip  the  stretchers  off 
one  pair  of  dowels  and  put  them 
on  another  pair.  Each  stretcher 
is  adjustable,  giving  you  plenty 
of  working  space. 

The  Needle-Easel  and  its 
frame  may  be  found  in  the  nee- 
dlework sections  of  many  de- 
partment stores  or  may  be  or- 
dered by  mail  from  Tools.  The 
Easel  is  $18.95,  and  the  Needle- 
Ease  Frame  is  $13.95  postpaid. 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge  on  orders  over  $15,  in- 
dicate your  card  number  and  its  expiration  date.  You  may  also 
order  the  works  discussed  in  Sources  by  following  these  instructions. 


READERS 


What  the  World 
Needs  Now 

The  celebration  of  Ingenuity 
begun  in  the  December  WRAP- 
AROUND continues  here,  fo- 
cusing this  time  on  readers' 
ideas  of  how  to  satisfy  the 
world's  needs.  Predictably,  your 
letters  offered  a  plenitude  ol 
delightful  technological  inven- 
tions, while  social  inventions 
were  hardly  mentioned.  Can 
some  of  you  help  right  the  bal- 
ance? 


D  riving  this  past  week  at  50 
mph,  I  have  come  up  with  a 
few  inventions: 

A  kitchen  wastebasket  made 
to  fit  around  the  large  grocery 
bags  and  to  stand  twelve  inches 
off  the  floor  for  easy  reach. 
(My  husband  made  one  from  a 
tall,  narrow  carton;  bound  and 
stained,  it  looks  very  smart.) 

A  thirty-inch  stick  with  a 
sponge  affixed  at  one  end  (not 
a  squeegee,  not  a  mop),  to  rinse 
bathtubs  and  bathroom  walls  af- 
ter spray  cleaning. 

For  nature  buffs,  an  easily 
operable  framed-glass  device  for 
immortalizing  feathers,  bits  of 
seaweed,  bright  leaves,  etc.  One 
should  be  able  to  remove  the 
glass,  place  the  items  and  have 
them  stick,  replace  the  glass,  and 
have  something  to  hang  on  the 
wall  or  set  on  the  cocktail  table. 

— Edith  Hussey 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

M  y  mother  is  waiting  for  this 
one:  a  pool  table  with  a  cover, 
so  the  table  doubles  as  an  eat- 
on  dining  room  table.  While 
you're  at  it,  we'd  also  appre- 
ciate a  Ping-Pong  surface  as  an 
alternate.  Perfect  for  people 
who  have  no  recreation  room 
but  still  like  to  recreate. 

— Cathy  S.  Lenczuk 
Madison.  N.J. 

I  am  a  paraplegic,  one  of  at 
least  125,000  in  the  country,  de- 
pendent for  mobility  on  a  wheel- 
chair. Some  inventions  I  think 
I  need  to  help  me  get  around 
better  are: 

A  small  two-door  car  that 
has  room  enough  behind  the 
front  seat  for  a  folded-up  wheel- 
chair. At  present,  a  full-size 
wheelchair  can  be  fitted  com- 
fortably into  nothing  smaller 
than  a  middle-size  American 
car.  As  a  result,  paraplegics  get 
stuck  with  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive cars  than  they  need. 

A  wheelchair  that  would  be 

100 


more  maneuverable  in  woods 
and  fields  than  the  present  mod- 
els but  that  would  still  be  hand 
propelled,  not  motorized  (I 
don't  like  taking  motors  into 
the  woods).  My  idea  is  to  use 
big  balloon  tires. 

— John  Breasted 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Look.  I  drive  my  car  out  into 
the  hills.  Then  I  get  out  and  go 
for  a  hike.  When  I  start  back,  I 
say  to  myself,  "Where  is  the 
car?"  But  I  don't  know,  so  1 
don't  answer.  So  I  pull  out  my 
compass  and  it  points  north.  1 
say,  "So  what?  Who  cares 
where's  north?  Point  at  the 
car." 

Invent  me  a  compass  that  will 
point  at  my  car.  Even  electron- 
ic if  you  insist. 

— D.  Roscoe  Nickerson 
Butte,  Mont. 

I  propose: 

Imitation  death.  In  a  world 
where  everything  has  an  imita- 
tion counterpart,  death  should 
not  be  excluded.  Therefore,  for 
those  lacking  the  nerve  to  com- 
mit suicide,  or  for  those  wishing 
to  take  a  respite  from  life,  I 
tiffer  the  product  "Imitation 
Death."  This  would  be  a  pill  in 
various  dosages  (one  month, 
one  year,  etc.)  that  would  put 
you  to  sleep  for  the  selected 
amount  of  time.  Body  systems 
would  be  maintained  and  the 
person  would  continue  the  ag- 
ing process  in  this  state  (for 
those  who  would  like  to  sleep 
their  lives  away).  Upon  waking, 
the  patient  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  continuing  life  or  taking 
another  pill. 

Phosphorescent  ink.  For  those 
who  like  to  write  and  read  in 
out-of-the-way  places  where 
lighting  may  not  be  very  good 
and  also  for  those  energy-crisis- 
minded  people  who  want  to  con- 
serve electricity. 

Talent  farm.  A  substitute  or 
addition  to  college,  where,  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  one 
could  live  and  sample  different 
trades  firsthand.  This  might  do 
away  with  career  experimenta- 
tion and  possibly  better  qualify 
a  person  for  the  job  he  selects. 

Television  and  telephone  sub- 
scription service.  A  whole  new 
concept  in  entertainment  to  sat- 
isfy the  Peeping  Tom  in  all  of 
us.  (Witness  the  popularity  of 
the  Watergate  hearings  and  the 
interest  in  the  American  Family 
series.)  An  individual  would  sub- 


scribe to  this  service,  which 
would  let  him  turn  on  his  TV 
set  and  see  what  is  happening  in 
the  homes  of  other  subscribers 
and/or  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  dial  the  conversations  of 
other  subscribers.  Each  home 
would  be  monitored,  but  the 
subscriber  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  tur.ning  off  the  monitors 
when  he  considers  privacy  im- 
portant. — Sharon  L.  Starr 
Depew,  N.Y. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  suggestion 
which  may  diminish,  though  to 
a  slight  degree,  pollution,  waste 
of  our  natural  resources,  and 
the  financial  burden  on  our 
elderly  impoverished  citizens. 
There  are  sections  of  the  Sun- 
day papers  that  many  do  not 
read.  People  who  have  jobs  do 
not  read  the  help-wanted  ads; 
few  are  interested  in  the  finan- 
cial or  real-estate  sections;  many 
despise  the  comics.  So  why 
should  people  be  compelled  to 
buy  what  they  do  not  use?  The 
different  sections  of  Sunday 
papers  are  bundled  and  deliv- 
ered separately.  The  news  deal- 
er has  to  put  them  together. 
My  suggestion:  the  various  sec- 
tions should  be  displayed  and 
sold  separately. 

— Irving  Shapiro 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H  ere  are  some  inventions  I'd 
like  to  see: 

Embalming  fluid  made  of 
plant  food.  (For  explanation, 
see  below.) 

Biodegradable  coffins.  (And 
a  change  of  law  to  permit  me  to 
endow  the  earth  with  my  mor- 
tal remains  to  nourish  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers  in  a  park 
open  to  the  public.) 

Pyramid-shaped  houses  and 
refrigerators  to  take  advantage 
of  the  preservative  powers  of 
the  pyramid  shape. 

Houses  constructed  like  up- 
side-down swimming  pools  so 
they  won't  leak. 

Automatic  dog  washes:  a  pub- 
lic dog  wash  where  your  dog 
comes  out  the  other  end  clean, 
dry,  and  flealess  for  a  reason- 
able fee,  and  a  sort  of  wading 
pool  in  conjunction  with  the 
dog  door  for  home  use  so  your 
dog  comes  in  with  mudless  feet. 

— Crary  El  wood 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


I  used  to  think  I  wou 
a  purse  that  I  could" 
strapped  to  my  back  J 
cured  by  straps  over  my  i 
ders,  like  some  of  the  bad 
baby  carriers.  On  readin 
December  issue's  piece  by 
say  Maracotta  on  inventivj 
I  changed  my  mind.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  pui 
devised  that  would  sit  uj 
a  hairdo  but  would  still  < 
me  to  carry  my  billfold,  < 
book,  glasses,  credit  card) 
other  trivia  that  I  must 
with  me  at  all  times.  W 
a  purse  dangling  aroua 
arm,  I  could  again  have  it 
of  my  two  arms  and,  by 
sion,  my  two  hands.  J 
much  more  efficient.  ! 

— Sieglinde  Jo 
Laguna  Beach, 


Xhe  photograph  depicts 
tie  of  medicine  with  a  tei 
attached  to  a  hooked  pre 
ance  molded  to  the  plast 
tie  cap.  The  idea  I  had  ir 
was: 

•  To  have  a  teaspoon  a 
when  the  medication  \ 
quired,  avoiding  the  n 
go  down  to  the  kitcherf 
middle  of  the  night  if  ^ 
has  a  coughing  spell. 

•  To  provide  the  patier 
his  own  individual 
thus  avoiding  the  pos 
of  transmitting  geni 
other  members  of  the  ' 
through  the  use  of  a  cci 
spoon  to  which  b 
might  adhere,  even  'i 
cleaning.       — Max  S  ' 

Sun  City 

w  hat  I  would  like  to 
vented  is  a  nonskid  cruj 
I  phoned  an  orthopedic 
pany  and  asked  if  th< 
such  a  thing.  The  worn; 
no,  that  when  it  rained  i 
pie  on  crutches  fall! 

— Jo  Gutt 
Palo  Alto 
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INFORM/ 


Bay  of  Fundy  the  dif- 
setween  high  tide  and 

is  as  much  as  forty 
body  has  managed  to 
his  potential  source  of 
/et,  but  scientists  are 
on  it,  so  I  can't  invent 
■n  I?  But  how  about 
■g  the  obvious"  on  what 
ht  call  the  "micro  lev- 
jalize  for  a  moment  all 
iter  pipes  in  a  high-rise 
it  building.  Water  gush- 
nward  all  day  long.  It 
be  too  difficult  to  put 

revolving  spiral  snake 
ike  a  spiral  tapeworm — 
/ater  pipes.  A  kind  of 
des  screw  in  reverse.  As 
;r  gushes  down  every 
body  pulls  the  plug  out 


of  a  bathtub  or  takes  a  shower 
or  washes  clothes  in  an  auto- 
matic washer  or  dishes  in  an 
automatic  dishwasher  or  even 
flushes  the  toilet — this  revolv- 
ing action  would  generate 
enough  electricity  in  small  gen- 
erators to  keep  all  those  ap- 
pliances going,  and  light  up  all 
the  lights  in  addition.  Not  quite 
a  perpetual-motion  machine  but 
close  enough  to  it  so  that  non- 
appliance  activities  like  baths 
and  showers  and  flushing  the 
toilet  (three  gallons  per  flush) 
would  boost  the  overall  effi- 
ciency of  the  operation  from 
75  or  80  percent  to  the  100 
percent  mark.  Independent  and 
self-sustaining.  — R.  E.  Stage 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


er  Reflections 

Te  Sturgeon  poses  an 
problem  in  the  Decem- 
4PAROUND:  why  do 
reverse  images  right  to 
not  up  to  down?  Math- 
is  (unlike  biologists 
isicists)  are  seldom  al- 
communicate  with  the 
vorld.  But  may  I  try? 
facing  a  mirror  with 
tm  outstretched.  Your 
ints  up;  suppose  the 
at  wears  a  class  ring 
)rth.  Precisely  the  same 
true  for  the  person  in 
ror.  But  if  the  hand 
the  ring  is  your  right 
Will  be  the  left  hand 
person  in  the  mirror, 
.-cause  up  and  north  are 
s,  and  right  and  left 
ntations.  And  mirrors 
orientations. 

Id  a  screw  up  to  a  mir- 
s  threads  spiral  around 
vv  in  one  way,  then  the 
of  its  reflected  image 
al  around  in  the  other, 
ral  specifies  an  orienta- 
hree-dimensional  space, 
e  learned  to  call  one 
ided  and  the  other  left- 
The  rule  is:  point  your 
l  the  direction  the  screw 
ng;  then  your  fingers 
I  in  the  direction  the 
rotating.  (You  can  call 
'le  of  thumb.) 
ace  a  clock  in  front  of 
r.  The  reflected  clock 
m  to  run  backwards, 
two-dimensional  plane. 


such  as  the  face  of  a  clock,  has 
two  orientations  (which  we  have 
come  to  call  clockwise  and 
counterclockwise).  And  mirrors 
reverse  orientations. 

The  two  orientations  of  a 
plane,  and  of  space,  existed 
long  before  clocks  and  screws 
(or  hands,  for  that  matter) 
were  invented.  One  can  give  a 
definition  devoid  of  human 
overtones,  in  terms  of  relative 
positions  of  directions.  This  de- 
scription can  then  be  applied  to 
space  of  higher  dimensions.  But 
that  is  another  story. 

— James  Miinkres 
Lexington,  Mass. 

I  attempted  communication 
with  the  man  in  the  mirror.  I 
held  up  a  sign  before  him  read- 
ing I  AM  SHAKING  MY  LEFT  HAND 

and  correspondingly  shook  my 
left  hand.  The  man  in  the  mir- 
ror, in  return,  also  held  up  a 
sign  and  shook  a  hand.  But  the 
sign  did  not  read  i  am  shaking 
my  right  hand  (as  Mr.  Stur- 
geon seems  to  have  it);  instead, 
it  read: 

aWAH   THHJ    YM    OHIMAHg    MA  I 

I  conclude  the  obvious:  the 
man  in  the  mirror  was  shaking 
his  TH3J  hand,  mirrors  reverse 

IMAGES  RIGHT  TO  THOIfl  ;  MIR- 
RORS REVERSE  CONCEPTS  RIGHT 
TO  TH3 J ! ! ! ! 

— Craig  M.  McDaniel 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217 
HO,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 
Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES, Box  29232  HO,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory,  $1. 
Research  Associates,  Box  1167-H, 
Kailua,  Hawaii  96734. 

TRAVEL 
Village  museum  &  Unitarian  cburcb 
will  take  few  teen-age  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 
Canadian  wilderness  trips — Twelve- 
day  float  trips  on  northern  rivers 
(Athabasca,  Coppermine,  Nahanni), 
wilderness  camping,  wildlife,  white- 
water.  Also  canoe  trips.  Contact: 
North-West  Expeditions,  Limited,  Box 
1551,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
for  free  brochure. 
Ten-da)  wilderness  canoe  (rips  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  fur- 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
tory. Write:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M6P  3J5. 

Hunza — Small  groups  of  experienced 
travelers  are  now  admitted  to  Hunza. 
Trips  also  include  Punial,  Chitral  and 
the  Valley  of  Swat. Wanderlust  Tours, 
617  N.  Larchmont  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90004.  (213)  H06-5252. 
Cable  LAWSCOTT. 
Whitewater  float  trips.  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming. Slickrock  River  Co.,  Box  10543, 
Denver,  Colo.  80210. 

Martinique,  Grenada,  Guadalupe, 
Saba,  under  white  sail.  10  informal 
days  of  beachcombing  from  $290.  A 
great  get  away — barefoot  and  casual 
with  congenial  shipmates.  No  rush, 
no  TV.  Full  crew  and  captain.  Free 
adventure  brochure.  Write  Windjam- 
mer, PO  Box  120,  Dept.  66,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  33139. 


RESORTS 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  \0i  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20$  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club. 

In  Southern  Blue  Ridge  Mtns.  at  3,600 
feet.  Spectacular  scenery.  Rustic  de- 
cor. Good  food.  Private  18-hoIe  golf 
course.  7  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/ 
tennis  package  available.)  3  lakes. 
Fishing.  Boating.  Swimming.  Private 
stables.  Skeet  &  Trap  field.  Open 
early  May  to  late  Oct.  Write  or  phone. 
(704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Inn, 
Dept.  HM.  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 

FOREIGN  HOME-STAYS 
A  great  summer  abroad!  For  young 
people  14  to  21.  Live  with  a  foreign 
family.  Learn  their  language.  Travel. 
Our  worldwide  organization  special- 
izes in  foreign  home-stays.  Write 
(stating  age)  for  free  information. 
THE  EXPERIMENT  in  International 
Living,  10  Kipling  Road,  Brattleboro, 

Vt.  05301.  

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACRE!  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588  HO,  Washington, 

D  C.  20009.  

Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available. 
$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada 
Looking  for  Real  Estate?  (  )  MAINE, 
(  )  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  (  )  VER- 
MONT. Find  100's  of  CURRENT 
PICTORIAL  listings  monthly  in 
REAL  ESTATE  GUIDES,  plus  latest 
tax  rates,  assessment  ratios,  and  town 
data.  ALL  INQUIRIES  CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. Send  $1  per  book,  $10  per  year- 
ly subscription  (indicate  state)  to:  Box 
999CC,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 
Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  universi- 
ties, integrated  neighborhoods.  Shaker 
Communities,  3494  Lee  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio  44120.  (216)  751-2155. 


Please  publish  the  classified  advertis- 
ing copy  indicated  below.  I  enclose 
$  in  full  payment. 

COPY   


I  wish  my  message  to  run  in  the  fol- 
lowing issues  (indicate  months): 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


Zip 
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VACATIONS 


New  vacation  money  saver.  A  Colo- 
rado mountain  ranch  retreat  offers 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  seminars  in 
health,  E.S.P.,  Yoga,  education,  psy- 
chology, cooking,  etc.  Write  C.  H. 
Arnold,  201  Chestnut,  Chicago,  111. 
60611.  Phone  (312)  337-2305. 


GOURMETS 


Winemakers  .  .  .  free  illustrated  sup- 
ply catalogue  of  yeasts,  equipment. 
Recipes.  Continental  Box  18223-H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218. 
Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box  12276  T,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412. 
Winemakers-Brevt  masters.  Tremen- 
dous selection.  Fast  service.  Free 
catalogue.  Wine  Craft;  Columbia 
Mall,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
Wanted:  poems  for  poetry  contest. 
Winners  to  be  published  in  new  pub- 
lication. Deadline  April  1,  1974. 
Themes — Passage  to  Self,  Nature, 
Space.  60  lines  Maximum.  For  sub- 
missions or  additional  information, 
write  to:  All  Nations  Poetry  Contest, 
Triton  College,  2000  Fifth  Ave.,  River 
Grove,  ill.  60171. 

BOOKS 

Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly;  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Any  out-of-print  books  located.  No 
obligation.    Spinelli,    32  Elmwood, 

Crafton,  Pa.  15205.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.Y.  10011. 
Books  about  Architecture,  Transpor- 
tation and  Urban  Environments.  To 
receive  our  periodic  'price  lists,  with- 
out obligation,  write:  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Out  of  print.  Send  wants.  Bookdealer, 
Dept.  MH,  39  N.  Browning  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 
Used  books  bought  and  sold.  English, 
American  history,  literary  biography, 
and  criticism.  Want  lists  invited.  Anti- 
quarian Bookseller,  P.  O.  Box  207, 
Naperville,  III.  60540. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 
German    paperbacks,    books,  maga- 
zines, records,  cassettes.  &  gifts.  Bro- 
chure 25?:  Der  BUCHWURM,  Box 
1403-K,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

PUBLICATIONS 
The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly— read 
creatively,  develops  ability — $20. 
8080  Springvalley  45236. 
Wheelchalred  living.  Annual  guide  to 
equipment  and  life-styles,  $4.  Rehabil- 
itation Gazette,  Inc.,  4502  Maryland 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108. 


Volunteerism:  What  it's  all  about. 
The  National  Organization  for  Wom- 
en's controversial,  detailed,  and  re- 
vealing position  on  a  tradition  in  need 
of  reassessment.  50f.  Pat  McCormick, 
445  Michigan  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94707. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
News  from  China  every  month 
through  1974.  Subscribe  to  China  Re- 
constructs (a  family  magazine  in  Eng- 
lish), air  mail  $3,  Peking  Review  (a 
political  weekly )  air  mail,  $4.50,  China 
Pictorial,  $4,  Chinese  Literature,  $4. 
Free  samples  on  request.  CHINA 
BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS,  Dept. 
H.M.,  (3  locations)  2929-24th  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94110;  125  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10003;  900  Armitage  Ave., 
Chicago.  111.  60614.  Free  catalogue. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Interested  In  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  149,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 
How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free.  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-G.  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 
60660. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 

worldwide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  HI  023 
Woodland  Hills.  California  91364. 
Import — Mail  order  opportunity  free 
at  our  risk  and  expense  for  one  full 
year.  Earn  $15,000  or  pay  nothing. 
Details:  Northeast  Imports,  World 
Trade  Division,  Box  11IH1,  Fremont, 
N.H.  03044. 

195  free  wholesale  catalogues!  World's 
biggest  bargains.  76  countries.  Mail- 
order dropshippers.  Your  own  busi- 
ness catalogue.  Automobile  discounts! 
Free  Digest.  Vault  International,  Box 

7284H,  Lexington,  Ky.  40502.  

Make  your  fortune  the  lazy  way! 
Copy  my  simple  secret.  Free:  Circu- 
lar LW-8,  Hubert  Simon,  1280  Saw- 

mill.  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10710.  

V'inyl's  where  the  money  is!  Repair, 
refinish,  recolor  furniture,  luggage, 
car  tops.  Quick,  easy.  Two  small  $20 
jobs  a  day  earn  you  $1,000  a  month. 
Homes,  cars,  offices,  restaurants,  un- 
limited customers.  Start  earning  after 
an  hour's  practice.  Sensational  de- 
tails. Free.  VIP,  2018  Montrose,  Chi- 
cago 60618. 

Natural  mind  trips.  Make  good 
monthly  income.  Exciting  new  op- 
portunity. FREE  details.  NMTH, 
1943  Hayes,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
941  17. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES" 
Teachers,  administrators — Leading 
school, college  placement  sources.  U.S. 
$3.;  Foreign  $4.  Current  open- 
ings list— U.S.  $5.,  Foreign  $5. 
EISR.  BOX  105  Brooklinc,  Mass. 
02167. 

EARTHLY  GOODS 
Blackouts  got  you  in  the  dark?  Alad- 
din kerosene  lamps,  100  watts,  non- 
electric light,  smokeless,  odorless, 
noiseless,  30%  off.  Also  Aladdin 
heaters,  20%  off.  Catalogue  25«. 
Country  Light,  Box  1219,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.  80521. 


MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Watch  fobs,  railroad  and  auto  insig- 
nia. Free  list.  Nostalgia,  5107  Shore 
Acres,  Madison,  Wis.  53716. 
1,000  business  cards,  raised  printing, 
$7.95  postpaid.  Catalogue  25(.  Card- 
crafters,  Box  1,  118-H1,  Framingham, 

Mass.  01701.  

Contraceptives  for  men — by  mail! 
Twenty-five  top  brands — Trojan, 
Conture,  Jade,  and  many  more. 
Twelve  assorted  samples:  $3.  Deluxe 
sampler:  $6.  Free  illustrated  catalogue 
with  every  order.  Plain  package  as- 
sures privacy.  Fast  and  reliable  ser- 
vice. Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  refunded  in  full.  POPLAN, 
Box  2556-HAC-I5,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514. 

Free  jewelry  catalogue!  Men's,  wom- 
en's styles.  Low  cost!  Holyoke,  130- 
1H  Harvard,  Whitman  02382. 
Yoga  calisthenics.  For  that  person 
receptive  to  a  new  approach  to  inner 
attuncment  and  well-being,  there  is 
the  BIOSONDF.  METHOD.  Instruc- 
tion Manual,  Nylon  Exerciser,  $9.95. 
Biosonde,  Box  2,  Roosevelt,  N.J. 
08555. 

Writers!  Attention!  Manuscript  rec- 
ord book.  For  all  free-lancers.  Know 
where  your  manuscripts  are  at  all 
times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  Author  & 
Journalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 
Voodoo  carvings,  mahogany  handi- 
crafts, jewelry.  Catalogue  25e\  Mc- 
Nally  Associates,  Box  387-XY,  Pen- 
nington, N.J.  08534. 
Meerschaum  pipes — free  catalogue. 
Conner  Imports,  Box  9574-H2,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95157. 

"Save    Heating    Oil— Sleep    with  a 

Friend"  bumperstickers.  2/$l,  5/$2. 
Gambit  Enterprises,  132B  McCarty, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

IH  MPER  SI  ICKERS 
Topical  bumperstickers!  "Impeach- 
ment With  Honor,"  "Nixon:  America's 
No.  1  Non-Taxpayer,"  "Bust  The  Oil 
Trust!,"  "Visit  $an  Clemente  (You 
Paid  For  It!),"  "Nixon  Gives  Me  Gas 
Pains!,"  "Nixon  Leaves  Me  Cold!," 
"Nixon  For  Ex-President!"  Vinyl. 
2/$l,  6/$2,  20/$5.  Bulk  discounts. 
Checkers  Enterprises,  Box  942H,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

TAPES 

Scotch  tapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
100.    Tower,    Box    33098,  District 

Heights,  Md.  20028.  

Creative  relaxation  is  new  and  dif- 
ferent. Free  information.  Relaxed 
Learning  Cassettes,  30  South  El  Cami- 
no,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94401. 
Your  favorite  radio  shows — from 
1940s,  on  cassette  tapes  in  book-style 
albums.  3  solid  hours — 10  complete 
programs,  only  $18.95.  Free  details: 
Words  &  Pictures,  Box  130,  Fairfield, 
Conn.  06430. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free 
catalogue  recorders,  recorder  music. 
Beginners  Pearwood  Recorder,  In-* 
struction  Book  $11.95.  Amster  Re- 
corder Co.,  1624H  Lavaca,  Austin, 
Texas  78701. 

CATALOGUES 
Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory    $1 .    Box    33098,  District 

Heights,  Md.  20028.   

Free  fiction  catalogue.  Old  Favorites, 
250  Adelaide  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
M5H  1X8. 


7tl0-pagc  catalogue:  low  direct 
Diamonds,  Jewelry.  Silks,  4 
Hunting,  Fishing,  C  amping  Si 
$1    (refundable).   Herter's  Inc,  | 

C'20.  Waseca,  Minn.  56093.  J 


ART 


"Getting  started  in  stained  gift 

Whittcmore,  Box  2065BX,  H 

Mass.  02339. 


COLLECTORS 


Collect  military  medals.  Li 
Vernon,  Box  387HM,  Baldwin 
11510. 


SCHOOLS 


College  degree  at  home.  Youl 

of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy 
Williams  College,  915  Cerrillo* 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501' 


Acupuncture  training,  home-sU 

gram  and  supplies.  Hing,  Boi 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2.  1 


CAMPS 


The  Putney  Work  Camp — a, 

summer  experience.  13-17  year 
The  Putney  School,  Putney,  V| 


PERSONALS 


Handwriting  analysis  in  depllj 
sample  and  $10  to  Elisabett  I 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.V| 
New  progressive  politician  sed 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  f  1 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Loutsvli 
40201.  ijl 

Nationwide  introductions! 

formation!  "Identity,"  Box 
Royul  Oak,   Michigan  4806 


Snoring  problem?  For  free 
tion  explaining  the  first 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offeret 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus 
Texas  78412. 


Japanese  correspondence  for 

gentlemen!  Photographs.  J 
tion,  $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Bo' 
HM,  Birmingham,  Mich.  480 
Primal  experience — Feeling  ■ 
available  at  Austin  Institu 
1310  West  42  St.,  Austin,  Texi 
Penfriends.  For  free  info 
write:  Papyrus,  927H  15th  St! 
ington,  D.  C.  20005.  J 
Learn  professional  astrology  :j| 
Personal  horoscope  services  a] 
able.  Write  WORLD  ASTPJ 
ICAL  SERVICES,  INC.  B 
Murray,  Ky.  42071. 


Play   chess    by   mail!  Info- 

chessnuts,  25-H  Mount  Vern 
gus,  Mass.  01906. 


I'm  22,  desire  interesting/unu 
portunity.  Companionable,  sc 
versity.  Suzanne  Gardner,  1 
die,  Amherst,  Mass. 


College  degrees  at  home!  C 

directory  accredited  universf1 
fering    correspondence  cour| 
RESEARCH,  Box  48533H, 
gelcs,  Calif.  90048. 


Doctors,  patients.  Need  storit 
dotes  about  accidents,  cats' 
during  sex  act.  For  humor  bi 
Colby,  2402  Towncrest,  Iov" 
Iowa  52240. 


$100-$200  weekly  possible.  Ye; 
professional  resume  service* 
home.  Complete  Instructioi 
postpaid.  WM  Tucker  Age 
Verona  Drive,  Wilmington,  D< 
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Resourceful  library  technic^ 
tant  interested  affiliating  w 
grcssive  college  library  in  We! 
able  June.  Box  1598,  Sanl 
Calif.  95060. 


MARt 


GAME 


ASSICAL  CLASSIFIEDS  by  Mrs.  Monty  Koslover,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


■  day  we  enjoy  the  convenience  of  shopping  and 

■  ping  through  the  classified  advertising  sections  of 
I  avorite  publications — whether  we're  looking  for  a 
|:or  living,  exchanging  gourmet  recipes,  or  finding  a 
|r  for  a  collection  of  Batman  comic  books. 

Ippose  this  advertising  medium  had  been  available  to 
us  people  throughout  history — Noah,  Marx,  Cleo- 
L  etc.  Would  the  course  of  history  have  been  altered 
;nry  VIII  had  advertised  for  a  wife,  or  the  exchange 
nn  had  offered  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse — contact 
ard  III"? 


This  month  we  invite  readers  to  create  a  wry,  lively  ad 
on  behalf  of  some  historical  figure  and  send  it  to  "Classi- 
cal Classifieds,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  March  8  and  become  the  property  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  May 
issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  A  Casaplanta  greenhouse. 

Runners-up:  The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  French 
Cheese  by  Pierre  Androuet 
(Harper's  Magazine  Press). 


ners  of  "In  Other  Words," 

anuary  game  that  asked  readers  to 
it  euphemistic  words  or  phrases  to 
disagreeable  realities,  are: 

Prize: 

iorry,  no  winners  this  month. ) 
ners-up 

Harper's  denim  tote  bag: 

it  of  a  social  rehabilitation  center: 
■n  inmate 

Dreferential  leisure:  unemployment 

;tive  distribution:  rationing 

ic  concentration  center:  ghetto 

:rt  market  research:  industrial  es- 
age 

— A.  R.  Axelrod 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

lidation  of  outmoded  price  struc- 
:  inflation 

— Harry  J.  Greene 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


A  warmdown :  lower  fuel-oil  consump- 
tion 

— Jim  Hiner 
Milton  Junction,  Wis. 

Consumer  acquaintance:  advertising 

— John  D.  Laurance 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Creative  accounting:  tax  finagling 

Market  stabilization  program:  price  fix- 
ing 

— Robert  F.  Lauterborn 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Unsolicited  contribution:  bribe 

— Geoff  Muirden 
Glen  Iris,  Australia 

Inoperative  surplus:  garbage 

Upward  revaluation:  inflation 

Promissory  notable:  politician 

— Jack  Paul 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rehabilitation:  life  sentence 

— Martin  Rathke 
Bergenfield,  N.  J. 


Heavy-duty  air:  smog 


— Margie  Reed 
Lacey.  Wash. 


Negative  response  to  the  learning  ex- 
perience: failing  grade 

— Marguerite  Phillips 
Baltimore,  Md. 

IRE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games, 
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This  month  WRAPAROUND  launches  the  Whole  Earth  Epilog,  an  unexpected  sequel  to  Stewart  Brand's  famous 
w|  e  Earth  Catalogs.  Like  the  Catalogs,  the  Epilog  will  offer  ideas,  information,  and  tools  for  anyone  concerned  with  matters 
fficiency  and  self-sufficiency.  Like  WRAPAROUND  itself,  the  Epilog  will  rely  for  its  vitality  on  the  willingness  of  its  readers 
|  are  their  experiences  with  one  another.  It  is  this  sense  of  a  family  tie  between  the  two  enterprises  that  brought  Stewart 
|d  and  WRAPAROUND  together,  so  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  turn  the  section  over  to  him  as  this  month's  guest  editor. 


Whole  Earth  Epilog 


Introduction 

Whole  Earth  Catalog  crew  is  six 
ths  into  the  preparation  of  a 
oanion  volume  to  The  Last  Catalog 
d  the  WHOLE  EARTH  EPILOG 

ie  published  Fall  1974).  This 
minary  issue  skims  as  much  cream 
wr  research  as  we  can  cram  into 
Harper's  "Wraparound"  format. 

before,  the  EPILOG  is  a  compendium 
access  to  tools"  which  are  available 
nail,  high-quality/low-cost,  and 
ft  ering  of  independence.  As  before, 
o  research  relies  considerably  on  an 
ail  ve  readership  vjhich  sends  in 
stuestions,  reviews,  and  sundry  for 
d  lication  and  payment  ($10  per). 
C  editorial  address: 

f  ile  Earth  Epilog 
El  428 

Isalito,  California  94965 


access  to  tools 


The  back  part  of  this  "Wraparound"  is 
a  preliminary  issue  of  the  resurrected 

Supplement  to  the  Whole  Earth 
Catalog"  now  called  The  COEVOLUTION 
Quarterly  ($6/yr.  from  Truck  Store 
address,  below). 

You  can  mailorder  items  listed  in  the 
EPILOG  either  from  the  publisher/ 
manufacturer  or,  when  indicated,  from 
the  Whole  Earth  Truck  Store  or 
Harper's,  whichever  is  closer  to  you. 
Those  addresses: 

[W.E.T.S.] 

Whole  Earth  Truck  Store 

558  Santa  Cruz  Ave. 

Menlo  Park,  California  94025 

[T.  for  L.) 

Tools  for  Living 

c/o  Harper's  Magazine 

Two  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


Editor  Breaks  Promise 

Some  explanation  is  owed.  In  May 
1971  we  ceased  making  Whole  Earth 
Catalogs  forever  sincerely  enough  on 
the  expectation  that  someone  would 
quickly  come  along  and  fill  the  niche 
better  than  we  did.  Wei  I, 

1)  They  didn't; 

2)  The  Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog 

continued  to  sell  5,000  copies  a  week 
with  increasingly  outdated  information; 

3)  The  North  American  economy 
began  to  lose  its  mind,  putting  more 
people  in  need  of  tools  for  independence 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole  in  need 

of  greater  local  resilience;  and 

4)  After  burning  our  bridges  we 
reported  before  the  Throne  to  announce, 
"We're  here  for  our  next  terrific  idea. " 
The  Throne  said,  "That  Was  It.  " 

-SB,  1  Feb.  74 


Understanding  Whole  Systems 


S  all  is  Beautiful 

'j  he  renaissance  is  to  have  an  economist  to 
n  e  its  case  before  the  world,  E.  F.  Schumacher 
ii  e  man.  "So  says  Theodore  Roszak  in  his 
it'  iduction  to  Small  is  Beautiful.  /  think  the 
el  n  bears  out. 

S  imacher  begins  with  an  assault  on 
istrial  growth,  liquefier  of  three  forms  of 
ital'  on  which  industrial  development 
;nds.  He  states  the  three  as:  fossil  fuels 
coal,  natural  gas),  biological  capital,  and 

tl  human  substance.  Fossil  fuels  are 

r  ling  down.  An  industrial  system  cannot 

C  te  or  recycle  burnt  fuels  and  no 

0  istrial  system  could  persist  without 

fj  n.  Even  nuclear  power  must  be  run  on 

fl  if  fuel  supplements. 

H  nan  substance  is  harder  to  grasp,  but 

1  so  vital.  In  its  essence  it  is  trial  and 

t\  dom,  diversity  of  culture,  and  opportunity 
r  error.  Advanced  and  successful  technology 

0  'seen  by  experts  poses  the  threat  and  in  no 

1  'e  is  the  threat  more  visible  than  atomic 
if  'tors.  In  no  place  is  it  better  worded 

I  l  in  this  paragraph  from  a  technician  of 
I  technology:  'We  nuclear  people  have 
n1e  a  Faustian  compact  with  society:  we 
(j  'r  an  almost  unique  possibility  for  a 
I  mologically  abundant  world  for  the  on- 
i  ling  billions,  through  our  miraculous, 
|  (haustible  energy  source;  but  this  energy 
rce  at  the  same  time  is  tainted  with 
ential  side  effects  that,  if  uncontrolled. 
Id  spell  disaster. " 

.al  controls  must  be  designed  by  these 
>e  technicians  to  assure  that  no 
ioactive  quantities  escape  from  reactors, 
isport,  storage,  or  reprocessing.  It  is  a 
hnology  that  insists  on  a  "world  society 
vhich  wars  or  civil  disturbances  can 
•er  happen. "  Large  mistakes  oughtn't 
'pen  either.  The  blackboard  postulates  a 
hly  ordered,  infertile,  and  crystalline 


social  organisation.  Not  worth  living  in. 

He  sums  with  this:  "the  modern  industrial 
systems  consumes  the  very  basis  on  which 
it  has  been  erected.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  economist,  it  lives  on  irreplaceable 
capital  which  it  cheerfully  treats  as  income.  " 

[Reviewed  by  Jim  Harding.  Suggested  by 
Sterling  Bunnell.] 

Small  is  Beautiful 

(Economics  as  if 
People  Mattered) 
E.F.  Schumacher 
1973,  290  pp. 

$3.75  postpaid 
from: 

Harper  &  Row 
Keystone  Industrial  Park 
Scranton,  Pa.  18512 
or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

It  could  well  be  that  rich  people  treasure 
peace  more  highly  than  poor  people,  but 
only  if  they  feel  utterty  secure  —  and  this 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Their  wealth 
depends  on  making  inordinately  large  demands 
on  limited  world  resources  and  thus  puts  them 
on  an  unavoidable  collision  course  —  not 
primarily  with  the  poor  (who  are  weak  and 
defenceless)  but  with  other  rich  people. 
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San  Francisco  and  environs,  4  April  1973 


EROS 


Means:  Earth  Resources  Observation 
Systems  —  one  of  the  great  bargains  of  self- 
portraiture.  From  567  miles  up  a  115  mile 
x  1 15  mile  photograph  of  any  place  of 
interest  to  you  at  nearly  any  time  for 
$1  75  I9"x9"  print).  40"x40"  color  is 
$25.  Phone  (505)  594-6511  or  write: 

EROS  Data  Center 
Sioux  Falls.  S.D.  57198 


The  Ecologist 

By  far  the  most  interesting  ecological/political 
reporting  and  criticism  available  is  this  British 
publication  lOne  of  their  special  issues,  called 
Blueprint  for  Survival  is  now  a  book,  $5.95 
from  Houghton  Mifflin.) 

-$B  [Suggested  by  Paul  Ehrlich] 


The  Ecologist 

Peter  Bunyard,  Edward  Goldsmith,  eds. 

$1  Z/yr.  monthly 
from: 

The  Ecologist 

73  Molesworth  St. 

Wadebridge,  Cornwall 

PL27  7DS 

ENGLAND 


Back  to  the  Country 

When  we  ceased  our  research  in  May,  1971 
there  were  exactly  no  books  available  on 
buying  country  land  or  introductory  farming. 
Now  there  is  a  proliferation  and  more 
coming.  Here's  what  we've  sifted  so  far. 
Purchasing  land  is  so  big  a  deal  that  you 
should  read  everything  available,  particularly 
since  there's  scant  overlap  of  information  in 
these  books.  BUYING  COUNTRY  LAND  is 
brief,  technical,  best  on  water  considerations 
(Boudreau  is  a  geologist),  aimed  at  the  country 
homesite  buyer.  BUYING  COUNTRY 
PROPERTY  concentrates  on  evaluating 
farm  land  and  old  farm  buildings.  PEOPLE'S 
GUIDE  TO  COUNTRY  REAL  ESTATE,  self- 
indulgent  and  counter-culture  gossipy,  does 


Land  Use 


spell  out  the  whole  process  of  purchase,  has 
a  good  section  on  refurbishing  old  houses.  If 
you're  buying  only  one  book,  FINDING 
AND  BUYING  YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  covers  the  ground. 
Family  farming  has  been  declining  for  years, 
placing  both  the  economy  and  Jefferson's  idea 
of  democracy  in  jeopardy.  That's  beginning 
to  reverse.  Two  books  dominate  this  area. 
FARMING  FOR  SELF  SUFFICIENCY 
distills  eighteen  years  of  intelligent  experience 
by  a  British  couple:  GROW  IT  is  a  thorough 
guide  to  the  small-farm  gamut  —  tillage, 
fertilizer,  orchard,  nuts,  vegetables,  pests, 
grain,  forage,  goats,  chickens,  pigs,  bees,  the 
larder,  and  other  sources  of  information. 
Other  worthies...  HOMESTEADERS 
HANDBOOK  has  interesting  information. 


Buying  Country  Land 
Eugene  Boudreau 
1973;  105pp. 

$1.95  postpaid 
from: 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Front  and  Brown  Streets 
Riverside,  N.J.  08075 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

If  you  see  an  attractive  piece  of  land  but 
have  no  evidence  that  it  is  for  sale,  you  can 
write  to  the  owner  and  say  that  you  are 
interested  in  buying.  You  can  accomplish 
this  by  going  to  the  County  Assessor's 
office  where  there  are  maps  that  show  all 
parcels  of  land  in  the  county  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners.  The 
Assessor  can  also  tell  you  the  assessed  value 
and  the  market  value.  Then,  at  the  County 
Recorder's  office  you  can  find  out  something 
about  the  last  purchase  price  by  studying 
the  transfer  tax  stamped  on  the  deed. 


Buying  Country  Property 

Herbert  R.  Moral 
1972,  119pp. 

$1.75  postpaid 
from: 

Bantam  Books,  Inc. 
666  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
10019 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


rotten  illustrations  and  style.  HOMESTEA0I 
is  somewhat  expensive  hut  lull  of  good  tips. 
Ken  Kern's  THE  OWNER-BUILT 
HOMESTEAD  has  some  original  ideas. 
CLOUDBURST,  from  Canada,  has  a  nice  J 
assortment  of  instructions  for  compost-  | 
shredders,  water  wheels,  cheese  making,^U\ 
solar-dyer,  wood  lathe,  sauna,  washing 
machines,  etc.  (A  Cloudburst  2  is 
forthcoming  !  Anyone  farming  will  need 
Organic  Gardening  and  Farming  <$6.85/yr. 
monthly,  Rodale  Press,  33  East  Minor  St.,  * 
Emmaus,  Pa.  18049). 

Close  to  basics  is  not  a  bad  place  to  live,  fflj 
It's  hard  work... 

-SB  11 

Finding  and  Buying  Your  Place  in 
the  Country 

Les  Scher 
1974; 368pp. 

$4.95  postpaid 
from: 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Hi 
Front  and  Brown  Streets 
Riverside,  N.J.  08075 
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People's  Guide  to  Country  Real  Estate 

Jean  &  Jim  Young 
1973; 192pp. 

$3.95  postpaid 
from: 

Praeger  Publishers,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1323 
Springfield,  Mass.  01 101 

or  W.E.T.S.  orT.  for  L. 


or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

Farming  for  Self-Sufficiency 

(Independence  on  a  5-acre  Farm) 
John  &  Sally  Seymour 
1973;  250pp. 

$7.50  postpaid 
from: 

Schocken  Books  Inc. 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

Pasture.  Horses  living  out  don't  want  very 
good  fattening  pasture.  It  is  bad  for  them. 
The  wider  range  of  grazing  they  have  the 
better,  and  they  do  not  thrive  on  land  when 
only  horses  are  kept.  They  do  far  better 
running  out  either  with,  or  after,  cattle. 
A  horse  kept  out  all  the  time  and  worked 
occasionally  and  lightly  is  most  unlikely 
to  get  ill.  One  worked  hard  and  continuousl 
must  be  stabled  and  fed  'high',  and  it  takes 
a  skilled  horseman  to  keep  him  fit  and 
working.  You  are  being  forced  to  keep  him 
unnaturally,  i.e.  on  food  that  is  richer  than 
his  digestion  was  evolved  to  cope  with. 


Shelter 


Shelter 

In  1964  a  book  called  Architecture  Without 
Architects  started  a  revolution  in  thinking 
about  building  design  and  construction.  This 
book  completes  the  revolution.  Editor  Lloyd 
Kahn  has  built  three  of  his  own  houses  and 
worked  on  innumerable  others.  He  used  to 
edit  the  "Shelter"  section  of  the  Whole  Earth 
Catalog.  His  books  Domebook  I  and 
Domebook  II  encouraged  the  reader 
participation  that  led  to  this  book,  a 
quantum  jump  deeper  into  building  essence 
and  practice  than  the  previous  works.  The 
use  of  photographs  (by  co-editor  Bob  Easton) 
could  change  bookmaking.  I'd  call  it  a  Bible 
of  grassroots  design,  of  homemade  home- 
making,  and  the  measure  now  of  how 
excellent  a  homemade  book  can  be. 


Shelter 

Lloyd  Kahn,  Bob  Easton,  eds. 
1974; 176pp. 

$6.00  postpaid 
from: 

Random  House,  Inc. 
457  Hahn  Rd. 
Westminster,  Md. 
21157 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


He  looked  upon  us  as  sophisticated  children 
smart  but  not  wise.  J 
Saxton  T.  Pope  (said  o 

Metaphorically,  our  work  on  domes  now  ap(.( 
to  us  to  have  been  smart:  mathematics,  corrw 
new  materials,  plastics.  Yet  reevaluation  of  c 
actual  building  experiments,  publications,  ar 
feedback  from  others  leads  us  to  emphasize  i 
there  continue  to  be  many  unsolved  problen 
with  dome  homes.  Difficulties  in  making  the 
curved  shapes  livable,  short  lives  of  modern  ■>'• 
materials,  and  as-yet-unsolved  detail  and 
weatherproof ing  problems. 
We  now  realize  that  there  will  be  no  wondrci< 
new  solution  to  housing,  that  our  work,  tho  I 
perhaps  smart,  was  by  no  means  wise.  In  the  i 
year,  we  have  discovered  that  there  is  far  mr 
to  learn  from  wisdom  of  the  past:  from 
structures  shaped  by  imagination,  not  by 
mathematics,  and  built  of  materials  appearif 
naturally  on  the  earth,  than  from  any  further 
extension  of  whiteman  technoplastic  prowe: 
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eginner's  Complete  In-Harmony- 
lature  Small  Farm  Guide) 
d  W.  Langer 
365pp. 

5  postpaid 

Books 
est  55th  St. 
Dept.,  8th  Fir. 
'ork,  N.Y. 


T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

ssteaders  Handbook 
iide  to  Raising,  Growing,  Preparing 
reserving  Foodstuffs) 
srael,  Reny  Slay 
319pp. 

0  postpaid 
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ie,  Ca.  95952 
E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


I  esteading 

•  to  Find  New  Independence  on  the 
I) 

;  256pp. 

postpaid 

le  Books,  Inc. 
Minor  Street 
aus,  Pa.  18049 

E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

to  use  the  ballpark  figure  of  $25,000 
e  cost  of  buying  just  an  adequate 
try  place. 

dburst 

andbook  of  Rural  Skills  and  Technology) 
larks,  ed. 
;  128pp. 

35  postpaid 

dburst  Press 
79 

<endale,  B.C. 
da 

'.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


The  Organic  Method  Primer 


Within  the  organic  gardening  movement  there 
are  numerous  schools  of  thought,  and  they 
are  often  contradictory.  The  advantage  of 
The  Organic  Method  Primer  is  that  the 
authors  have  made  a  compilation  of  the 
various  beliefs  and  methods,  and  have 
added  to  them  their  own  practical 
experience  from  years  of  teaching  and 
gardening  organically.  You  can  learn  what 
a  BioDynamic  farmer  would  do  in  a  given 
situation,  and  then  compare  that  with  the 
advice  of  a  mulch  gardener.  For  its  length, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
gardening  books  I  have  read  —  relatively 
"far  out"  subjects  like  biomagnetics  are 
covered,  but  there  is  also  solid  advice  on 
what  to  look  for  when  you  buy  a  mechanical 
shredder.  The  section  on  organic  pest 
control  techniques  is  particularly  complete; 
it  would  take  a  long  time  just  to  try  all  of 
the  remedies  that  are  described  here. 

[Suggested  and  reviewed  by  Richard  Nilsenl 

The  Organic  Method  Primer 

Bargyla  and  Gylver  Rateaver 
1973;  257pp. 

$6.50  postpaid 

from : 

Bargyla  Rateaver 
Pauma  Valley,  Calif. 
92061 
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The  Owner-Built  Homestead 
Ken  Kern 
1973; 114pp. 

$5.00  postpaid 
from: 

Ken  Kern  Drafting 
Sierra  Route 
Oakhurst,  Ca.  93644 


Putting  Food  By 

Even  a  tiny  garden  can  grow  more  than  one 
family  can  immediately  use.  Putting  Food 
By  is  360 pages  of  readable  instructions  on 
drying,  freezing,  canning,  smoking  and  root 
cellar  storage.  The  book  is  laid  out  with 
frequent  topic  headings  and  charts,  making 
it  handy  for  quick  reference.  Freezing  is 
by  far  the  easiest  method,  and  feasible  for 
nearly  every  type  of  food,  even  eggs.  Sun- 
drying  is  ideal  for  fruit,  except  where  it's 
humid;  so  there  are  instructions  for  making 
an  indoor  box  dryer.  With  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  every  food  dollar  going  to 
processing  and  marketing,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  home  processing  saves  money. 
This  book,  with  suggestions  on  freezing 
TV  dinners  from  leftovers  and  storing 
pre-cooked  meals,  even  shows  how  it  can 
save  time. 

[Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Menninger] 
Putting  Food  By 

Ruth  Hertzberg,  Beatrice  Vaughan,  and 
Janet  Greene 
1973; 360pp. 

$3.95  postpaid 

from: 

The  Stephen  Greene  Press 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  05301 

or  W. E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 
Room-drying 

By  this  method  food  is  hung  in  a  warm 
room— the  kitchen  or  the  attic— for  the 
days  required  to  dry  the  material.  Old- 
timers  would  suspend  racks  of  drying  food 
above  the  big  wood-burning  range,  finish 
off  a  flitch  of  beef  near  by,  and  festoon 
strings  of  apples  or  pumpkin  rings  near  the 
ceiling.  Herbs  are  still  usually  dried  in 
attics  or  the  kitchens  of  country  houses, 
hung  either  in  the  open  or  in  paper  bags 
to  protect  them  from  dust. 
In  extremely  dry  areas  it  may  be  feasible 
to  stack-dry  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
indoors,  following  enough  time  in  sun  or 
dryer  to  get  them  better  than  halfway 
along.  Stack  the  trays  with  6  inches  of  space 
between  them,  open  windows  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  force  a  draft 
across  the  trays  with  an  electric  fan.  Shift 
the  trays  end  for  end  occasionally  and 
turn  the  food  to  ensure  even  drying. 


!  Ecol  Operation 

II  of  a  lot  of  original  design  and  use  of 
erials  fasbestos  super-tiles  out  of  sewer 
s,  sulphur  lock-blocks,  modular  logs, 
'  went  into  this  impressive  project  by 
'ents  at  McGill  University,  Toronto, 
t  <  is  the  first  home  that  I've  seen  which 
ore  systemically  designed  than  a  travel 
er. 
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i  Ecol  Operation 

ology  +  Building  +  Common  Sense) 

2,  100pp. 

I 

.|  nmum  Cost  Housing  Group 
1  ool  of  Architecture 
Gill  University 
ntreal  1 01 ,  Quebec,  Canada 

ne  Ways  of  Building  Ecologically  

Jutlding  with  renewable  resources  —  such 
imber  or  vegetable  fibres  -  which  do  not 
isume  the  earth's  stock  of  non-reusable 
terials. 

Building  with  materials  which  would 
lerwise  cause  pollution  when  discarded 
ndustrial  waste;  instead  of  burning  or 
ckpiling  sulphur  wastes  from  oil,  copper. 


.00 


postpaid 


zinc,  refineries,  etc.,  these  could  be  used  in 
construction. 

3.  Building  with  materials  that  can  be  re- 
cycled rather  than  discarded  at  the  end  of 
the  building's  life. 

4.  Using  pollution-free  wind  energy  to 
produce  electricity. 

5.  Using  the  minimum  of  water  resources  for 
washing  and  cleaning,  saving  large  amounts 
of  water  by  fine-droplet  spraying. 

6.  Putting  to  use  the  power  of  wind-produced 
electricity  to  extract  water  from  the  air  by 
the  phenomenon  of  condensation. 

7.  Using  solar  energy  to  purify  polluted  or 
sea-water. 

8.  Making  use  of  the  sun  for  cooking  and 
heating  water  thus  requiring  no  fuel. 

9.  Re-cycling  water  and  separating  it  by 
function  for  (1 )  drinking  and  cooking, 
(2)  hand  washing  and  showering,  and  (3) 
toilet  flushing,  depending  on  the  purity. 

10.  Using  all  available  rainwater. 

1 1 .  Not  using  the  earth's  permanent  natural 
resources  which  have  taken  millions  of  years 
to  accumulate  tnd  are  rapidly  being 
depleted  by  overuse 

12.  Avoiding  waste  by  'elating  the  size  of  all 
building  components  through  modular 
coordination. 


Nomadic  Furniture 

If  you  move  your  dwelling-stuff  more  than 
once  every  four  years,  this  lightweight  book 
can  save  you  the  aggravation  of  feeling  so 
stupid  while  wrestling  that  heavy  bed  (couch, 
table,  chest,  bookshelf)  down  that  narrow 
stairway  to  that  overloaded  car. 


Nomadic  Furniture 

James  Hennessey  and 
Victor  Papanek 
1973;  149pp. 

$3.95  postpaid 
from: 

Random  House,  Inc. 

457  Hahn  Rd. 

Westminster,  Md. 

21157     or  W. E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 
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Alternate  Sources  of  Energy 


Welcome  to  the  panacea  department:  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  panacea.  Solar  collectors, 
windmills,  wind-generators,  biosphere  houses, 
waterwheels,  methane:  Relax  and  accept  some 
trade-offs  —  higher  independence:  higher 
cost:  more  work:  lower  power:  lower 
convenience:  higher  gut-satisfaction:  better 
balance  with  environment. 

The  best  general  source  of  information  is  not 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  Honeywell 
or  any  of  the  multi-million  dollar  agencies 
newly  active.  It's  a  scruffy  newsprint  bi- 
monthly published  in  Milaca,  Minnesota, 
called  Alternative  Sources  of  Energy.  Short 
on  pompous  theory,  it's  long  on  practice, 
originality,  and  range  of  inquiry.  Sun-burned, 
wind-burned  information  here. 
The  British  equival .nt  of  ASE  M  Undercurrents 
"a  magazine  of  radical  science  and  peoples' 
technology".  More  political /theoretical,  good 
anyway.  Also  in  England,  Low  impact 
Technology  has  the  first  mini-catalog  of 
soft-tech  goodies  you  can  buy.  (Suggested 
by  Jim  Harding.) 

Since  Harold  Bates'  famous  chickenshit- 
powered  car  surfaced  in  England,  methane 
gas  generation  and  utilization  has  come  a 
long  way.  The  state-of-the-art  for  handmade 
is  in  Methane  Digesters  for  Fuel  Gas  and 
Fertilizer  from  the  New  Alchemists.  The 
Alkies  also  have  a  first-rate  Journal  of  the 
New  Alchemists  with  far  the  best  backyard 
aquaculture  (covered  fishponds  turn  sunlight 
into  fish  protein)  and  other  biological  ideas 
in  addition  to  their  own  wind/solar  research. 
More  on  them  in  the  back  of  this 
"Wraparound. " 

Solar.  Not  many  products  available  here 
yet.  Bruce  Kelly  of  the  Energy  Institute 
tells  us  that  best  solar  cells  (sunlight  to 
electricity)  are  from  Solar  Power  Corporation 
with  a  unit  costing  somewhat  over  S30  in 
quantity,  delivering  1.5  watts  -  not  bad 
for  trickle-charging  batteries  in  remote 
situations.  He  also  recommends  the  Fafco 
Solar  Swimming  Pool  Heater.  A  good 
survey  of  new  solar  ideas  and  equipment 
is  the  (expensive)  Solar  Energy  Digest. 
The  most  ingenious  solar  device  around  is 
Steve  Baer's  Sky  I  id,  which  opens  and  closes 
according  to  whether  the  room  needs 
warmth  and  sunlight  is  available  -  a 
brutally  simple  sunvalve  with  its  own 
sensing  intelligence  and  power  source. 


-SB 


Soft  Technology 

The  term  "soft  technology"  was  coined' 
amid  the  British  counter-culture  in 
1970.  Technology  which  is  soft  is 
gentle  on  its  surroundings,  responds 
to  it,  incorporates  it,  feeds  it.  A 
nuclear  power-generating  station 
doesn't  qualify.  A  wooden  windmill 
with  cloth  sails  grinding  local  grain 
does. 


Alternative  Sources  of  Energy 
Eugene  &  Sandy  Eccli,  eds. 


$5/yr 


bi-monthly 


from : 

Alternative  Sources  of  Energy 
Route  2  Box  90A 
Milaca,  Minnesota  56353 


David  Stabb's  'treepump'  (Fig.  5)  is  an 
ingenious  way  of  utilising  an  existing  tall 
tree.  In  this  system,  the  three  cables  are 
attached  to  the  tree  top  and  taken  down 
via  pulleys  to  ratchet  cable-drive  drums. 
Whichever  direction  the  wind  blows,  at 
least  two  of  the  cables  move,  thus  doing 
potentially  useful  work  e.g.  water  pumping. 
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Low  Impact  Technology 

Catalog    $1  postpaid 
from : 

Low  Impact  Technology 

73  Molesworth  St.  VV&tervvheels 

Wadebridge,  Cornwall 
England 


Multrum  Cuvus 
wastehandler 


Undercurrents 
$4.50/yr  bi-monthly 

from: 

Undercurrents 
275  Finchley  Rd. 
London  NW3 
England 


Craft 


The  Sensuous  Gadgeteer 


This  is  a  truly  useful  book  for  those  who 
make  things  or  who  would  like  to  be  able 
to  make  things.  After  years  of  being  a 
professional  thing-maker  I  find  much  I 
didn't  know  here.  Better,  it's  a  good 
reference  in  case  you  need  to  solder 
something  but  have  forgotten  how,  for 
instance.  But  best  of  all  the  book  is 
written  in  a  simple,  friendly  way  so  that 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Shop  are  Revealed 
about  as  much  as  they  can  be  short  of 
lousing  up  some  material  practicing. 
Virtually  all  common  shop  practices  are 
shown,  explained,  and  illustrated.  Many 
of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  various 
shop  tactics  are  explained  so  that  you 
learn  in  depth.  My  only  regrets  arise  from 
a  basic  philosophy  he  holds:  "Overbuild 
everything".  This  is  how  a  lot  of  American 
Waste  gets  generated,  as  that  attitude 
tends  to  discourage  sharp  thought.  Kathleen 
tells  me  that  the  book  is  subtly  aimed  too 
exclusively  at  men  only,  but  that  it  is  so 


encouraging  to  the  inexperienced,  she  is 
recommending  that  MS.  magazine  review 
it.  Bill  Abler  wants  you  to  be  able  to 
make  things  as  easily  as  he  does.  With 
this  book  and  a  few  brains,  you  probably 
can. 

[ Reviewed  by  J.  Baldwin] 

The  Sensuous  Gadgeteer 
(Bringing  Tools  and  Materials  to  Life) 
Bill  Abler 
1973,  113pp. 

$3.95  postpaid 

from: 

Running  Press 
38  South  19th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 
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The  Making  of  Tools 


Using  tools  to  make  tools  is  as  high  a  craft 
and  calling  as  they  come.  Get  your  forge, 
anvil,  drillpress,  and  this  wellmade  book. 
Start  with  screwdrivers.  Work  up  to  shears. 


-SB 


The  Making  of  Tools 

Alexander  G.  Weygers 
1973;  93pp. 

$4.95  postpaid 


from:  ' 
Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company 
300  Pike  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


Once  a  student  has  learned  to  make  his  own 
tools,  he  will  be  forever  independent  of 
having  to  buy  those  not  specifically  designee 
for  his  purpose. 
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I  of  the  New  Alchemists 

0  for  Associate  Membership 


(V  Alchemy  Institute 
2 

Hole,  Mass.  02543 


Zomeworks  solar  collectors  heating  home  space  (left)  and  shower  water  (right). 

Skylid 


Habitat  and  feeding  niches  of  tne 
al  species  in  classical  Chinese  carp 
.  (1)  Grass  carp  (Ctenopharyngodon 

feeding  on  vegetable  tops.  (2)  Big 
iristichtys  nobilis)  feeding  on 
ikton  in  midwater.  (3)  Silver  carp 
ihthalmichtys  molitrix)  feeding  on 
lankton  in  midwater.  (4)  Mud  carp 
ius  molitorella)  feeding  on  benthic 
>  and  detritus,  including  grass  carp 
5)  Common  carp  (Cyprinus  carpio) 

on  benthic  animals  and  detritus, 
ng  grass  carp  feces.  (6)  Black  carp 
haryngodon  piceus)  feeding  on 


Methane  Digesters 

L.  John  Fry,  Richard  Merrill 
1973;  46pp. 

$3.00  postpaid 

from: 

The  New  Alchemy  Institute-West 
1  5  West  Anapamu  St. 
Santa  Barbara,  Ca.  93101 


General :  Methane  can  of  course  be  used 
in  any  appliance  or  utility  that  uses 
natural  gas.  The  natural  gas  requirements 
of  an  average  person  with  a  U.S.  standard 
of  living  is  about  60  ft. 3/  day.  This  is 
equivalent  to  10  lbs  of  chicken  or  pig 
manure  per  day  (7  pigs  and  100  chickens) 
or  20  lbs  of  horse  manure  (about  2  horses) 


>l  Energy  Digest 

«|  n  Edmondson,  editor 
O  50/yr.  monthly 


oU  Energy  Digest 
i  7776 

■  iego,  Ca.  921 17 

■  easley  Solapak  Hot  Water  Heaters, 
«  we  talked  about  importing  from 
I  alia  into  the  United  States  in  the 

■  'Tiber  1973  issue  of  SED,  can  new  be 
I  k)  in  quantities  as  low  as  one 
■,»PAK,  which  will  heat  10  gallons  of 
I  on  a  sunny  day. 


Solar  Power  Corporation 
$30-50 

Solar  cell  information  free 


from : 

Solar  Power  Corporation 
186  Forbes  Road 
Braintree,  Mass.  02184 


4'x10'  $160  or  made-to-order 
Information  free 

from: 

Zomeworks  Corporation 
Box  711 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


Fafco  Solar  Swimming  Pool  Heater 
$700-1,000 


Information  free 
from : 

Fafco  Incorporated 
2860  Spring  St. 
Redwood  City,  Ca. 
94063 


t#mclat* 


foraccwatr  filing 

tools  are  made  of  high-carbon  steel, 
is  temperable  steel.  It  can  be  bought 
jly  at  steel  scrapyards  and  automobile 
'ards.  And,  once  you  develop  an  eye 

great  amounts  are  found  strewn 
I  highways  and  in  vacant  lots  to  add 
)ur  own  scrap  pile.  No  matter  how 
up  or  rusty  a  piece  of  discarded  scrap 
be,  add  it  to  your  supply.  Scrap  is 
3,  and  as  rusty,  corroded  surfaces  are 
lly  only  skin-deep,  they  can  easily  be 
id  clean. 


The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of 
Needlework 


At  last!  France's  needlework  "bible"  is  in 
paperback !  In  large  format,  and  for  only 
$4.95!  Believe  the  title;  it  has  it  all,  carefully 
written,  with  clear  precise  diagramming  and 
instructions  even  to  needle  size,  thread  weight, 
and  how  to  modify  designs.  It's  old-fashioned 
and  pretty  and  it  works. 

[Reviewed  by  Diana  Sloat] 


The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of 
Needlework 

Th.  de  Dillmont 
1972,  787pp. 


$5.20 


postpaid 


from: 

The  Running  Press 
38  South  19th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 
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Living  Poor  With  Style 

Whatever  else  the  Energy  Crisis  may  mean, 
one  thing  is  certain,  prices  of  everything  will 
continue  to  rise.  When  the  economy  is 
berserk  the  sane  citizen  will  participate 
minimally.  For  city  dwellers  this  is  the  best 
book  on  acquiring  that  skill.  Living  Poor 
and  Living  with  Style  are  far  from  a 
contradiction  in  terms  -  both  consist  of 
a  loving  (slightly  detached)  attention  to 
detail.  Here  are  600  pages  of  intelligent 
detail  for  $1.95. 


Living  Poor  With  Style 

Ernest  Callenbach 
1972; 600pp. 

$1.95  postpaid 

from: 

Bantam  Books,  Inc. 
666  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

or  W.E.T.S.  and  T.  for  L. 


Low-cost  paper  napkins  are  about  20  cents 
for  a  package  of  eighty.  (The  only  cheaper 
ones  are  restaurant  packages  of  five  hundred.) 
That  means  the  cost  per  napkin  is  about  1 14 
cent.  If  you  have  four  people  at  table,  that 
comes  to  about  1  cent  per  meal,  3  cents  per 
day,  21  cents  per  week. 
Now  you're  in  a  position  to  figure  a 
comparative  cost.  If  the  cloth  napkins  last 
a  year  and  cost  50  cents  each,  their  average 
cost  per  week  is  about  1  cent  each,  or  4  cents 
per  week  for  your  family  of  four.  The  washing 
adds  another  4  cents  per  week,  so  your  total 
cloth-napkin  costs  are  8  cents  per  week. 

Now  you  know  why  grandma,  who  isn't  so 
dumb  and  doesn't  have  any  spare  cash  to 
speak  of,  uses  cloth  napkins. 


Old  Glory 


Community 


Your  town  has  origins.  This  is  a  splendid  book 
about  how  to  find  and  preserve  and  parade 
them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  cultural  good 
ecology.  Savor  your  own  peculiar  community's 
wierdness.  Savor  some  other  people's. 


-SB 


Old  Glory 

(A  pictorial  report  on  the  Grass  Roots  History 
Movement  and  The  First  Hometown  History 
Primer) 


James  Robertson,  ed. 
1973,  191pp. 

$4.95  postpaid 

from: 

Warner  Paperback  Librai 
75  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 
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Arlington,  Massachusetts  The  Last  Picture 
Frame  -  Almost 

"My  God,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do 
when  you  save  a  mill?  You  have  to  run  it!" 

Weare,  New  Hampshire 

Huntington  Beach,  California 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York     Telling  It  Like 

It  Was 

"The  only  reason  why  the  'Boston  Tea  Party' 
is  better  known  than  the  Pine  Tree  Riot  is 
because  they  had  better  press  agents. " 


Tassajara  Cooking 


The  Tassajara  Bread  Book  showed  what  else 
goes  into  outstanding  bread  besides  flour.  Nc 
Ed  Brown  and  the  Tassajara  Zen  Center  are 
back  to  show  us  the  rest  of  the  kitchen.  Thes 
ascetic  Bay  Area  Zennies  continually  smite 
my  secularity  with  the  best  cooking  I've  ever 
eaten.  Some  asceticism.  They  cook  a  good 
cookbook  too. 


-SB 


Tassajara  Cooking 
Edward  Espe  Brown 
1973;  242pp. 

$3.95  postpaid 

from: 

Shambhala  Publications,  Inc. 
1409  Fifth  Street 
Berkeley,  California  94710 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


About  guiding  the  knife:  Keep  your  right 
hand  dumb.  It's  just  going  to  cut  cut  cut, 
always  guided  by  the  last  knuckle  of  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Either  the  & 
left  hand  walks  back  along  the  vegetable, 
the  knife  following,  moving  over  just  as  far 
as  the  retreating  knuckle,  or  the  left  hand 
inches  the  vegetable  forward,  maintaining 
its  own  position. 


Knox  County,  Kentucky      Fight  Like  Hell 
for  the  Living  I 
"Hit's  a  sin  to  burn  sass'frass  wood.  If'n  you 
do,  the  devil  will  sit  on  the  roof  o'yer  house. 


Nomadics 


Explorers  Ltd.  Source  Book 


Al  Perrin's  Source  Book  completely 
obsoletes  the  "Nomadics"  section  of  The 
Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog.  Far  better  research, 
information  design,  reviewing,  and  layout  — 
quantity  and  Quality.  Each  of  26  sections 
begins  with  an  incisive  general  introduction 
followed  by  detailed  evaluations  of  publications, 
organizations,  schools  and  all  manner  of 
equipment  and  suppliers.  I'm  humiliated  and 
delighted.  I  use  the  damn  book  all  the  time. 


-SB 


The  Explorers  Ltd.  Source  Book 

Alwyn  T.  Perrin,  ed. 
1973,384pp. 

$4.95  Po  stpaid 

from: 

Harper  &  Row,  Publishers 
Keystone  Industrial  Park 
Scranton,  Pa.  18512 

or  W.E.T.S.  orT.  for  L. 


specific  activities  involved  in  a  cave  expeditio 
so  that  necessary  food  and  nourishment 
required  can  be  computed  in  advance.  The 
chapter  on  camping  includes  instruction  in 
survival.  A  glossary  gives  definitions  of  cavini 
terms,  and  a  supplement  includes  sample  leg? 
release  forms  (for  cave  owners),  cave  field 
report  form,  and  suggested  reading  list.  This 
isn't  a  slick  trade  publication;  some  of  the 
printing  isn't  sharp  and  not  all  the 
photographs  reproduced  well.  But  the  wealth 
of  information  more  than  compensates  for 
any  graphic  shortcomings.  Besides,  it  makes 
the  book  seem  very  fresh  and  honest. 
From:  J.  Welborn  Storey,  P.O.  Box  38051,  J 
Capitol  Hill  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334 


f 


American  Caving  Illustrated 

J.  Welborn  Story 

1965  -  302  p.  il.  -  $4.00 

Written  by  a  caver  with  input  from  practicing 
spelunkers  all  across  the  country,  this  is  one 
book  that  touches  on  just  about  every 
practical  aspect  of  caving.  It  starts  with 
a  general  discussion  of  caving  -  underground 
navigation,  safety,  conservation,  and  so  forth 
—  then  goes  on  to  cover  equipment,  food  and 
cooking,  camping,  geology  of  caves,  cave 
climbing  (seven  chapters  devoted  to  this), 
first.aid,  rescue,  cave  diving,  speleophotography 
(including  underwater  cave  photography), 
surveying,  and  finishing  up  with  a  chapter  of 
caving  vernacular  and  humor,  including 
instructions  for  making  wine  (???).  To  give  an 
example  of  how  thorough  the  book  is,  the 
chapter  on  food  and  cooking  includes  charts 
that  give  the  number  of  calories  expended  for 


A  Cave  Map 
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;  Birth  Book 


Birth  Book  is  a  graphic  and  factual  account 
2  natural  home  deliveries,  midwifed  by 
m  and  recorded  by  a  group  of  young 
nts  living  in  the  Santa  Cruz  hills  that  were 
cated  to  letting  natural  acts  happen 
rally.  The  photographs  and  text  fairly 
le  with  the  incredible  vitality  that  is 
ted  and  experienced  at  each  birth  event, 
ning  and  discussion  are  available  on  delivery, 
nata!  care,  exercises,  diet  and  counsel 
nst  taking  unnecessary  risks  when  home 
/ery  may  seem  contraindicated.  The  Birth 
ter  has  had  the  sympathetic  and  verbal 
sulfation  of  several  local  physicians,  but 
AMA  bias  being  what  it  is,  no  practicing 
'etrician  has  felt  able  to  risk  professional 
financial  security  to  work  in  conjunction 
i  midwife  training  and  home  deliveries, 
five  year  old  daughter  finds  this  splendid 
ily  reading. 

"  ggested  and  reviewed  by  Lois  Cammack 
eson] 


The  New  Woman's  Survival  Catalog 


The  Catalog  succeeds  in  guaranteeing  survival 
to  any  woman  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
alternatives  —  and  provides  some  next  steps 
if  the  answer  isn't  already  here.  This  edition 
should  elicit  lots  of  feedback  insuring  future 
editions  of  more  than  the  obvious  sources 
listed.  One  boo!:  I  would  have  hoped  the 
ladies  could  have  turned  out  something  more 
than  another  in  a  long  line  of  Last  Whole 
Earth  Catalog  imitations,  down  to  graphics 
and  print  type  (albeit  better  than  most  of 
the  imitations  flooding  the  market). 
One  yayi:  The  editors  have  established  a 
trust  fund  to  return  a  minimum  of  20% 
of  their  royalties  to  the  Women's 
Movement. 

[Reviewed  by  Carole  Levine] 

The  New  Woman's  Surv  ival  Catalog 
Kirsten  Grimstad  and  Susan  Rennie,  eds. 
1973;  223  pps. 


$5 


postpaid 


from: 

Coward  McCann  &  Geoghegan,  Inc. 
Berkeley  Publishing  Corp. 
200  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


The  Birth  Book 

Raven  Lang 
1972;  160pp. 

$6.00  postpaid 

from : 

Genesis  Press 
P.O.  Box  877 
Ben  Lomond,  Ca.  95005 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


HOW  TO  START  A 
RAPE  CRISIS 
CENTER 
Available  from: 
The  Rape  Center 
Women 

P.O.  Box  21055 
Kalorama  St.  Station 
Washington,  D.C. 
20009 

$1.50  plus  20  cents 
postage 


Pocket  Horn 


No  mugger  can  keep  his  mind  on  business  while 
his  eardrums  are  being  torn  by  this  1 18  decibel 
shriek.  If  there's  help  (or  curiosity)  around, 
it'll  come.  Tiny,  cheap,  effective  device. 
(Robert  Mitchum  it  was  who  suggested  this 
item,  in  the  course  of  a  Rolling  Stone 
interview.) 


Pocket  Horn 
$3.25  postpaid 
from: 

Edmund  Scientific  Co. 
300  Edscorp  Bldg. 
Barrington,  N.J.  08007 


SB 


COUNTRY  WOMEN 

For  subscriptions,  write  to:  Country  Women, 
P.O.  Box  51,  Albion,  Ca.  95410;  S7.00/12 
issues;  single  issues/60  cents;  bulk  rates  and 
consignment  sales  to  stores. 


tomotive  Operation  and 
lintenance 


experienced  list  of  disasters  that  can 
all  you  and  your  vehicle  when  you're 
your  own  in  the  jungle,  bush  or  boonies, 
solutions  that  require  only  rudimentary 
Is  and  primitive  resources.  This  manual 
uld  be  tucked  under  your  seat  before 
,  i  drive  beyond  hiking  distance  from 
omotive  civilization. 

-AF 

itomotive  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Christopher  Cone 
73;  200pp. 


LOO  postpaid 


■lunteers  in  Technical  Assistance 
06  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
Rainier,  Maryland  20822 


ti«E  STUCK 
8CT*E£N  LOGS 


The  Great  Escape 


Whether  it's  prosperity  or  unemployment, 
more  leisure  is  coming  our  way.  This  access- 
book  broadens  the  options.  Subject  areas  are 
Mind  &  Body,  Senses,  Air,  Water,  Land, 
Nomadics,  Places,  Machines,  Work,  Games. 

-SB  [Suggested  by  Beth  Fairbanks] 

The  Great  Escape 

(A  Whole  Life  Catalog  of  Leisure) 

Min  Yee,  ed. 

1974;256pp. 


"Never  chain  your  bike  to  anything  you  don't 
want  stolen.  "  Let  us  know  if  you've  found 
an  ideal  security  device  that  weighs  less  than 
your  bicycle. 

-AF 


$6.00 


postpaid 


from : 

Bantam  Books,  Inc. 

666  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


,VETAL  PAN  (OLD  TRUCK  HGOCO  CB 
CLAY  FIRE  PIT  IN  EARTH 


RIVER 

Emergency  Bridge  Repair 

0  GAS  due  to  a  clogged  line  or  broken  pump 
n  be  overcome  through  the  use  of  gravity. 
Jt  a  small  can  of  gas  on  the  roof  of  the  car 
id  siphon  gas  down  to  the  carburetor, 
isconnect  the  fuel  line  to  the  carburetor  and 
place  it  with  the  hose  from  the  elevated 
nk.  The  car  will  run  until  the  tank  is  empty. 


FLEXI&Lf  l-OSc 


PIPE  TO  OlfttCT 
AIR  E LOW 


HEATER 
BLOWER 


Homemade  Forge 


Windsurfer 

Stand  up  on  a  surfboard  and  sail.  The  concept 
was  first  developed  at  Rand  Corporation  and 
printed  up  with  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  (See 
Whole  Earth  Catalog,  p.  130).  the  board  is 
12  feet  long,  fully-rigged  only  60  lbs.  Plan 
to  get  wet  and  strong. 


Windsurfer 
$415.00 

from: 

Windsurfing  International,  Inc. 
1808  Stanford  Ave. 
Santa  Monica,  Ca.  90404 


-SB 
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Origins 


Once  you  start  watching  what  you  are  saying 
you  begin  to  learn  what  else  you  are  saying. 
Those  words  all  have  lives  of  their  own,  their 
own  bizarre  pasts  and  kinships  and  contained 
other  usages.  Find  in  this  classic  the  meaning 
behind  your  meaning. 

-SB  [Suggested  by  Scott  Beach] 

Origins 

(A  Short  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Modern  English) 
Eric  Partridge 
1958, 1962,970pp. 

$18  postpaid 
from: 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Front  and  Brown  Streets 
Riverside,  N.J.  08075 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

whole,  whence  wholly  -  cf  whole  cloth  (out  of), 
wholemeal,  wholesale,  wholesome;  hail,  v,  and  hale, 
adj;  heal  (whence  healer  and  pa,  vn  healing) — 
health,  w  hence  healthful,  healthless  (obsol),  healthy 
(whence  healthiness). 

1.  The  n  whole  derives  from  the  adj  whole,  ME 


Communications  - 


hole  (hoole).  earlier  hale.  OE  hal,  sound  (complete), 
healthy:  cf  OFris  he!,  OS  hel,  OHG-MHG-G  heil. 
Go  hails,  MD  hiel,  MD-D  heel,  ON  heill,  syn  OS1 
celu,  OP  Ara;7ustikan,  health,  Gr  koilu,  the  beautiful 
(prop,  neu  adj).  The  OGmc  etym  is  "khailaz-  the 
IE,  *koilos;  the  IE  r,  *kail-,  *koil-. 

2.  From  whole  cloth,  a  (large)  uncut  piece  of 
cloth,  derives  (of  a  story,  a  lie)  'made  out  of  whole 
cloth'—a  sheer  fabrication;  whole  meal  -  meal 
(grain  coarsely  ground)  of  em/re-wheat ;  wholesale, 
goods  sold  in  large  quantities,  hence  the  corresp 
adj,  whence  the  sense  'both  extensive  and  un- 
discriminating  or  indiscriminate".  Wholesome  is 
much  older;  it  derives  from  ME  holsum.  itself 
perh  from  ON  hcilsamr-  cf  MD  heilsam,  D  Iteil- 
zaam,  G  heilsam. 

3.  From  ON  heill,  sound,  healthy,  comes  ME 
heil,  hail,  used  in  greeting  (cf  wassail),  whence  ME 
heilen,  hailen,  to  greet,  whence  'to  hail'  or  greet. 
With  Hail!,  cf  G  Heil!  and  Go  Hails!:  for  'Be 
hail'  or  well,  'Long  Life!'  But  from  E  hal,  sound, 
healthy,  comes  ME  hal.  later  hale,  retained  by  E. 

4.  Akin  to  OE  hal,  healthy,  is  OE  haelan,  ME 
haelen,  helen,  E  'to  heal':  cf  the  syn  OFris  hela 
and  OS  helian,  and  OHG  heilen,  to  become,  also  to 
make,  well,  MHG-G  heilen,  to  cure,  Go  hailjan, 
MD  heilen,  hielen,  helen,  MD-D  heelen. 

5.  OE  hal,  well,  has  derivative  haelth  (abstract 
suffix  -//»)— ME  heltlie  - E  health. 


The  Publish-it  Yourself  Handbook 

New  York  is  not  Publishing.  Your  home  and 
some  work  can  be.  Here  are  some  recent 
experiences,  home-published  of  course. 


-SB 


The  Publish-it-Yourself  Handbook 

(Literary  Tradition  &  How-to) 
Bill  Henderson,  ed. 
1973;  362pp. 

$4.00  postpaid 
from: 

The  Pushcart  Book  Press 
Box  845 

Yonkers,  N.Y.  10701 
or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


A  Treasury  of  Traditional  Wisdom 


Mystical  insights,  once  they're  rendered  back 
into  language,  come  in  passionate  outbursts 
of  song,  in  abstract-seeming  formulations,  in 
poignant  paradoxes,  in  telegraphic 
instructions  —  in  dollops.  This  astounding 
collection  -  1144  pages,  180,000  quotations, 
well  chosen,  organized,  cross-referenced, 
indexed,  and  bibliographed.  for  15  measley 
dollars  —  undermines  a  world  of 
ecrmenicism  with  THE  GOODS:  the 
harshest  statements  at  the  far  end  of  every 
mystical  tradition  and  literature  Earth  has. 
f  hi      onverge  alright,  but  not  without  work 
of  your  own. 

—SB  [Suggested  by  George  de  AlthJ 

A  Treasury  of  Traditional  Wisdom 

Whitall  N.  Perry,  ed. 
1971; 1144pp. 

$1 5.00postpaid 
from: 

Simon  and  Schuster 
One  W.  39th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
10018 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

Image  worship  is  very  necessary  for  beginners. 

Swami  Sivananda 


The  Bread  Game 

If  you're  raising  money  from  foundations,  this 
blunt  little  book  is  indispensable .  I've  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  breadline  enough  to  cherish 
its  succinct  candor  in  the  bullfart  atmosphere 
of  granting. 

-SB 

The  Bread  Game 

(The  Realities  of  Foundation  Fundraising) 
1973; 88pp. 

$2.30  postpaid 
from: 

Glide  Publications 
330  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca. 
94102 

or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 


Good  Earth  Almanac 

Sunday-funnies-style  presentation  of  natural 
living  projects  for  kids.  Cheap,  adventuresome, 
and  they  work.  Wild  food,  gardening,  camp 
cooking,  candle-making,  bird-feeding,  food- 
drying,  weather,  and  ethics. 


Synergy  Access 


There've  been  a  quantity  of  youth-tech 
access-to  access  publications  in  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  the  best  of  the  lot. 

-SB 

Synergy  Access 
(A  Global  Newsletter  on  Futuristic 
Communications,  Media  &  Networking) 
Wes  Thomas,  ed. 

$5/yr.  bimonthly 
from : 

Twenty-First  Century  Media,  Inc. 

606  Fifth  Ave. 

East  Northport,  N.Y.  1 1  731 


The  Amateur  Wind 
Instrument  Maker 

Robinson  has  put  together  an 
excellent  guide,  both  for 
craftsmen  and  for  musicians. 
The  book  includes  lucid 
descriptions  of  the  materials 
and  methods  for  making  a 
number  of  wind  instruments, 
and  includes  detailed  plans  for 
making  flutes,  recorders,  oboes, 
shawms,  trumpets,  and  many 
others.  This  is  not  a  handbook 
for  whittling  hobbyists,  but  a 
how-to-do-it  manual  for 
serious  craftsmen. 

[ Reviewed  by  Scott  Beach] 

The  Amateur  Wind 
Instrument  Maker 

Trevor  Robinson 
1973; 115pp. 

$8.95  postpaid 
from: 

University  of  Massachusetts  Press 
505  East  Pleasant  Street 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002 

or  W.E.T.S.  orT.  for  L. 

Learning. 
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When  you  wake  up  you  will  find  that  this  whole 
world,  above  and  below,  is  nothing  other  than  a 
regarding  of  oneself. 

Hakuin 

• 

This  man  is  known  by  five  signs.  First,  he  never 
complains.  Next,  he  never  makes  excuses;  when 
accused,  he  leaves  the  facts  to  vindicate  him. 
Thirdly,  there  is  nothing  he  wants  in  earth  or 
heaven  but  what  God  wills  himself.  Fourthly,  he 
is  not  moved  in  time.  Fifthly,  he  is  never  rejoiced: 
he  is  joy  itself. 

Eckhart 

• 

(A  Sufi)  was  asked:  'Who  is  a  Sufi?'  He  replied: 
'He  who  neither  possesses  nor  is  possessed.' 

Al-Kalabadi 

• 

The  man  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  God,  will 
not  be  very  ambitious. 

Sextos  the  Pythagorean 
• 

Jesus  said:  Blessed  is  he  who  was  before  he  came 
into  being. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,  log.  19 


Good  Earth  Almanac 

Mark  Gregory 
1971,  1973;  1 1 1  pp. 

$3.95  postpaid 


from: 

Grosset  &  Dunlap 
51  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
10010 
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or  W.E.T.S.  or  T.  for  I 


Independent  Study  Program 

So  sensible  you  wonder  what's  taken  it  so 
long  to  reappear.  A  system  of  apprenticesh 
internship,  to  an  international  guild  of  tutc 
For  a  period  of  time  like  eight  months  you 
live  near  and  work  with  a  master  the  likes  < 
Anais  Nin,  John  Whitney  Ifilmaker). 
Buckminster  Fuller,  Jan  Myrdal,  Kenneth 
Rexroth,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Page  Smith,  or 
Ivan  lllich.  Eight  months  tuition  is  $2,624. 

SB  [Suggested  by  Gregory  Bates 

Independent  Study  Program 

Information  free 
from: 

International  Community  College 
1019  Gay  ley  Ave. 
Westwood  Village 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90024 


/Vith  savings  like  these,  it U  be  ridiculous 
to  buy  best  sellers  anywhere  else. 

loin  the  Literary  Guild  and  save  $09?  or  more  on  practically  every 
best  seller.  Get  4  now  for  just  SI.  Buy  4  more  whenever  you  want. 
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I  lere's  how  the  Literary  Guild 
\\  •  >rks. 

Pick  tour  books  (or  sets)  and  send  in 
the  coupon.  You  pay  SI  (plus 
shipping  and  handling)  when  your 
application  is  accepted.  If,  after  ten 
days,  you  decide  you  don't  want 
your  books,  just  send  them  back 
and  we'll  cancel  your  membership. 
About  every  four  weeks  ( 14  times  a 
year)  you'll  receive  the  Literary 
Guild  magazine.  You  choose  the 
books  you  want  from  the  dozens  of 
best  sellers  in  each  issue. ..practically 
every  book  with  a  discount  of  30% 
or  more.To  order  the  Selection,  do 
nothing:  it's  shipped  to  you  auto- 
matically. If  you  want  an  alternate, 
or  no  book  at  all,  fill  in  your  choice 
on  the  order  form. There's  a  charge 
lor  shipping  and  handling.  You  have 
10  days  to  decide,  but  return  the 
order  form  so  we  receive  it  no  later 
than  the  date  specified.  If  you  don't 
have  ten  days  to  answer,  and  receive 
an  unwanted  selection,  return  it  at 
our  expense.  So,  buy  only  the  books 
you  want,  when  you  want  them.  You 
only  have  to  buy  four  more  books 
during  your  membership  and  then 
you  can  cancel  anytime  you  want. 

NOTE:  First  number  listed  beside  each 
book  is  the  order  number.  All  prices 
quoted  are  for  publishers'  editions. 
   _j 

^ The  Literary  Guild  I 
Dept.ER  128,GardenCity,  N  Y.  11530  j 
Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in 
the  Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the  4  books  or 
sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  boxes 
below.  Bill  me  only  SI  plus  shipping  and  han- 
dling. 

1  agree  to  the  membership  plan  as  described 
in  the  above  ad  and  understand  that  1  need  only 
buy  4  more  books  whenever  I  want  them. 


louild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  altered 
■  to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 

Address  , 


-Zip. 


Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 
Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  from 
|^  Toronto.  Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada. ,,G<r.j 


ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


A  ccording  to  William  Ophuls,  au- 
thor of  "The  Scarcity  Society',  (  page 
47  ) ,  the  energy  crisis  signals  not  only 
the  end  of  American  abundance,  hut 
also  the  end  of  its  corollaries:  de- 
mocracy, free  enterprise,  unlimited 
opportunity  for  personal  advance- 
ment. And  what's  next?  Potential 
dictatorship,  says  Ophuls.  The  spec- 
ter of  anarchy  frightens  people  into 
crying  out  for  authoritarian  order 
and  the  alleged  efficiencies  of  central 
planning.  Hardly  anyone  stops  to 
think  that  the  Big  Daddy  of  big  gov- 
ernment has  an  alias:  Big  Brother. 

Ophuls  disagrees  with  those  who 
argue  (less  stridently  these  days)  that 
the  market  system  may  yet  restrain 
man's  plundering  of  the  earth's  fi- 
nite resources.  Even  if  governments 
stopped  interfering  (and  making 
scarcities  worse),  the  forces  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  geared  to  imme- 
diate gratification,  so  the  future  is 
always  hostage  to  the  present.  We 
waste  now  and  don't  care  that  we  will 
want  tomorrow.  Unfortunately,  to- 
morrow has  arrived  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Hence  the  current  panic  and  the 
outcry  for  the  panacea  of  statism. 

Despite  his  pessimism,  Ophuls 
offers  a  way  out — a  return  to  a  sim- 
pler life  in  harmony  with  nature. 
Such  a  life,  he  says,  need  not  be  a 
bleak  and  deprived  one.  "A  sophis- 
ticated and  ecologically  sound  tech- 
nology." he  writes,  ''could  bring  us 
a  life  of  simple  sufficiency  that  would 
yet  allow  the  full  expression  of  the 
human  potential.  Having  chosen  such 
a  life  ...  we  might  find  it  had  its  own 
richness." 

All  of  which  recalls  that  overused 
and  underexamined  phrase,  "quality 
of  life,"  which  surely  means  some- 
thing quite  opposite  from  conspicuous 
consumption.  What  are  its  compo- 
nents? We'd  be  delighted  to  receive 
and  publish  your  suggestions.  For  our 
part,  quality  of  life  includes  clean 
air,  space,  trees,  quiet,  children, 
stars,  brooks,  sunrises,  love,  laughter. 

Is  it  softheaded  to  suggest  that 
such  things  might  become  more  eco- 
nomically desirable  than  jets,  pesti- 


cides, superhighways,  plastics,  sky- 
scrapers—the man-made  junk  that 
now  damages  the  biosphere  and 
— 1 1 j r 1 1 ■—  our  best  instincts?  Can  you  put 
a  bigger  price  tag  on  a  peaceful  wil- 
derness in  coal-rich  Montana  than 
on  the  strip-mining  that  will  soon  de- 
stroy it?  Well,  it's  not  inconceivable. 
If  enough  people  desired  less  compli- 
cated goods  and  services,  the  mar- 
ket would  respond.  It  depends  on 
whether  we  can  retrain  our  tastes. 

Most  likely  we  can't — and  yet, 
America's  recent  cultural  changes 
already  have  affected  the  market  in 
surprising  ways.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  success  of  Stewart  Brand, 
guest  editor  of  this  month's  WRAP- 
AROUND.  "Whole  Earth  Epilog." 
As  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Whole 
Earth  Catalogs,  whose  last  edition 
won  a  National  Book  Award  in  1972. 
Brand  actually  made  frugality  pop- 
ular and  respectable — as  well  as  a 
resounding  commercial  success.  The 
Catalogs,  if  not  blueprints  for  hap- 
piness, are  more  than,  as  they 
are  modestly  subtitled,  "Access  to 
Tools."  Described  as  a  Walden  for 
the  space  age,  they  have  provided 
thousands  of  readers  with  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  means  for  leading  cheap- 
er and  ecologically  saner  lives. 

Since  we  turned  over  production 
of  this  WRAPAROUND  to  Brand, 
you  will  notice  that  it  is  edited  in 
his  style.  Brand  is  not  looking  for 
editorial  perfection  and  is  especially 
loath  to  correct  ( or,  as  he  sees  it, 
to  compromise)  the  tone  of  readers' 
letters.  Besides,  he  feels,  discovering 
mistakes  may  give  the  reader  a  sense 
of  participation.  You  will  also  notice 
that  the  Epilog  covers  some  items 
that  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  WRAPAROUND.  We  feel  that  the 
different  context  in  which  these  tools 
now  appear  justifies  their  inclusion. 

Neither  Ophuls  nor  Brand  is  alter- 
ing his  life-style  to  cope  with  the 
present  energy  crisis,  for  they  were 
already  living  economically.  Both 
own  cars — the  state  of  California 
provides  them  with  no  alternative — 
but  they  own  small  ones. 


Ophuls  and  his  wife  are  vege 
ians,  which  means  they  use  upi 
pound  of  grain  when  they  ea 
pound  of  food,  instead  of  the  se 
to  fourteen  pounds  of  grain  neces 
to  produce  one  pound  of  meat.  Br 
and  his  staff  got  out  their  W 
Earth  Catalogs,  as  well  as  this  Epi 
heated  solely  by  their  own  b 
warmth,  some  down-filled  jackd 
and  many  sweaters. 

w  hen  we  carried  Thomas  I 
Disch's  serious  proposal,  "Pyramj 
for  Minnesota"  (  January  ) ,  we  had! 
idea  what  we  were  getting  into.  A 
parently  there  exists  in  this  natj 
a  great  untapped  desire  for  the  en 
tion  of  large  stone  edifices  in  e\ 
larger  open  spaces.  We  have  hejfl 
from  citizens  of  Mora,  Minnes(H 
who  feel  slighted  by   their  towH 
omission  from  the  list  of  pyralH 
sites;  from  a  manufacturer  of  cl 
crete  products  who  wants  the  exJfl 
sive  pyramid  franchise  for  Iowa;  ajfl 
from  a  nice  man  who  offers  to  lefl 
in  on  the  secret  of  zero  gravity,  jfl 
have  been  sent  a  prospectus  for  fl 
ting  up  Pyramids,  Inc.  ("Great  cH 
cepts  such  as  these  cannot  be  lefH 
the  chancy  mismanagement  of  artiU 
...  I  should  be  happy  to  becoH 
chairman  of  the  board");  we  hfl 
been  asked  whether  pyramid  conH 
butions  are  tax-deductible  (alas,  nH 
and  we  have  been  urged,  by  one  frjfl 
sighted  young  man,  to  send  alfl 
the  male-female   ratio  of  pyraiB 
workers. 

Most  of  our  volunteers  have  opl 
for  the  Bemidji  site,  though  therM 
one  dissenting  voice  ("A  town  tjfl 
allows  itself  to  be  known  by  sucH 
name  has  already  done  enough 
glorify  the  pointless  and  should 
be  further  compromised").  We 
courage  further  participation  in 
project — remember,  ours,  unlike 
original,  is  nonsectarian — and  we 
plaud  our  readers'  pioneering  sp 
As  one  of  them  put  it,  "I  have  nr 
built  a  pyramid  before,  but  I 
learn."  R.S./ 


Hu«ih  ( Gardner 


GOODBYE,  COLORADO 

The  transformation  from  dreamland  to  nightmare 


Ti  here  is  a  place  in  Colorado 
where  ordinary  reality  gives  way. 
Today  we  would  call  it  a  geothermal 
hot  springs;  to  the  Indians  it  was 
holy,  a  place  where  the  gods  caused 
the  streams  to  run  hot  so  that  men 
could  go  there  to  wash  away  the 
world  and  see  it  hegin  again.  Ancient 
trails  meander  from  one  natural  min- 
eral hath  to  another,  pausing  every  so 
often  to  broaden  into  circles  of  grass 
surrounding  precisely  laid  firepits 
overlooking  the  valley  below.  There 
are  strange  little  fish  in  the  springs 
that  live  nowhere  else,  and  various 
species  of  hummingbirds  dart  and 
hover  around  the  blossoms  of  moun- 
tain mahogany.  The  view  extends 
100  miles  in  three  directions,  and 
one  can  watch  clouds  being  born 
from  the  snowmelt  in  the  north,  be- 
coming afternoon  rain  showers  as 
they  >lidr  down  the  valley  like  giant 
snails,  and  drifting  away  as  cumulus 


to  the  south,  a  metamorphosis  on  a 
scale  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  no  beer  cans,  no  Winnebagos,  no 
park  rangers  or  firewood  vending  ma- 
chines. The  people  who  know  about 
thi>  place  keep  it  clean  and  bathe  to- 
gether in  the  springs  without  clothes 
or  self-consciousness. 

Such  is  the  romance  of  Colorado, 
or  at  least  one  version  of  it.  It  may 
be  the  skiing,  the  climate,  the  friend- 
liness, or  the  booming  economy,  but 
beyond  all  else  it's  the  mountains 
themselves.  They  can  take  us  up,  to 
greater  independence,  and  higher 
still,  to  a  world  of  serenity  without 
abstractions. 

A  less  romantic  way  of  perceiving 
the  power  of  the  Colorado  mystique 
is  to  see  the  excitement  it  has  caused 

Hugh  Gardner  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  has 
contributed  to  several  national  magazines.  He 
recently  left  Colorado  after  having  lived 
there  for  four  years. 


land  developers.  Between  1965  q 
1971,  the  number  of  new  subdivide 
in  Colorado  jumped  from  30  to  mil 
than  300 — a  tenfold  increase  in  las 
development  activity  in  six  years.  H 
the  end  of  1972,  Colorado  subdhjj 
ers  had  platted  out  enough  tracts! 
12  million  newcomers,  almost  m 
times  the  state's  present  populatiu 
For  an  even  less  romantic  persp A 
tive.  consider  California,  heretofl 
the  greenest  of  all  possible  pastiij 
for  American  fantasies.  According 
a  recent  Field  Research  poll.  < 
third  of  all  Californians  yearn  to  j] 
the  now-tarnished  El  Dorado.  IVjJ 
of  them  list  Colorado  as  their  first! 
second-choice  destination.  Califoi  a 
is  the  greatest  single  contribute  0 
Colorado's  burgeoning  populatiii; 
and  the  Colorado  Motor  Vehil 
Division  processes  thousands  ofl 
cense  transfers  from  California  evil 
month.  Denver,  in  fact,  already  p 
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SMIRNOFF  F 


The  Madras. 

(How  to  do  what  we  couldn't. ) 

People  who  mean  well  are 
always  advising  us  to  mix 
Smirnoff  with  something  it 
ought  to  mix  with  but  doesn't. 
We've  got  a  whole  list  of  prom- 
ising possibilities  that  always 
turn  out  yukky. 

Cranberry  juice  used  to  be 
in  the  number  one  spot.  Then 
an  interested  bystander  com- 
bined it  with  orange  juice  and 
Smirnoff  and  invented  a  good 
drink  called  the  Madras. 
We  hope  it  was  just  beginner's 
'uck.  Because  we'd  hate  to  be 
shown  up  twice. 


To  make  a  Ivranras,  pour 
1  Vi  ozs.  Smirnoff,  3  ozs.  of 
cranberry  juice  and  VA  ozs. 
of  orange  juice  into  a  glass 
of  ice  and  stir. 

Smirnoff 

leaves  you  breathless® 


Polaroid's  SX70. 

The  end  of  photography 
as  you  know  it. 


Cutaway  photograph  of  the  SX-70  using  laser  beams  shows  how  you  see  precisely  what  the  lens  sees. 
When  you  touch  the  electric  shutter  button,  the  Fresnel  mirror  flips  up  and  the  film  is  exposed. 


No  matter  how  you've  looked  upon 
the  act  of  taking  pictures,  instant  or 
otherwise,  picture-taking  will  never  be 
the  same. 

A  color  photograph,  which  develops 
before  your  eyes  outside  the  camera, 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  SX-70 
experience. 

The  rebirth  of  a  sense  of  wonder 
and  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  you  are  the  end 
results  of  SX-70  picture-taking. 

Watch  it  happen. 

Remarkable  as  the  Polaroid  SX-70 
Land  camera  is,  what  is  important  to 
remember  is  not  what  it  can  do,  but 
what  ii  enables  you  to  do. 

Touch  t  he  red  electric  shutter  button 
and  — whoosh  — the  picture  is  auto- 
matically ejected  from  the  front  of  the 
camera. 

There  is  nothing  to  time,  nothing 
to  peel,  nothing  to  throw  away. 

Your  picture  begins  developing  im- 
mediately beneath  a  transparent,  pro- 


tective plastic  cover.  You  can  stack  it 
with  other  pictures,  handle  it,  put  it  in 
your  pocket.  You  can  even  spUl  water 
on  it  and  still  not  hinder  the  develop- 
ment process. 

As  the  image  blooms  before  your 
eyes,  you  realize  that  this  will  be  a 
color  photograph  such  as  you  have 
never  seen  before. 

Even  after  you  have  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, it  keeps  getting  better. 

Minutes  later,  you're  looking  at  your 
finished  picture. 

It  is  hard,  dry,  shiny,  flat  and  ex- 
tremely durable. 

The  image  size  of  the  picture  is 
3]/8  x  3'/8  inches. 

The  camera 
that  makes  it  possible. 

The  SX-70  Land  camera,  closed,  is 
1x4x7  inches.  Wrapped  in  top-grain 
leather,  it  weighs  only  24  ounces. 

Inside,  there  are  over  200  transis- 
tors, a  complex  system  of  fixed  and 
pivoting  mirrors  and  a  12,(XX)  r.p.m. 


motor,  all  working  together  to  propel 
one  brilliant  picture  after  another  into 
your  life. 

Yet  all  you  have  to  do  is  frame, 
focus  and  touch  the  red  electric  button. 

The  SX-70  is  a  single  lens  reflex  cam- 
era. Your  eye  sees  precisely  what  the 
camera  sees,  because  you're  actually 
looking  through  the  camera  lens. 

You  can  focus  on  a  scene  from  miles 
away,  down  to  10  inches,  and  you  can 
actually  record  far  more  detail  than 
you  can  see  without  the  use  of  a  magni- 
fying lens.  j 

You  can  shoot  up  to  10  pictures,  one  j 
every  1.5  seconds,  to  cover  a  full  action 
sequence,  like  a  baby's  first  jaunt 
across  the  room.  Or  you  can  take  auto- 
matic time  exposures  up  to  14  seconds 
long. 

The  scope  of  SX-70  picture-taking  is  j 
as  wide  as  your  imagination  will  allow  3 
it  to  be. 

Power  from  the  film  pack,  j 

As  amazing  as  the  Polaroid  SX-70 
Land  camera  is,  the  story  of  the  other  i 


Touch  the  red  button  and  your  film  is  automatically  eject 


s,  you  see  the  faint  outline  of  your  picture. 


Your  picture,  minutes  later,  fully  developed. 


ha' of  the  system,  the  film,  is  equally 


ical. 


ich  10-exposure  film  pack  is  small 
et  igh  to  be  put  into  your  pocket,  yet 
eaji  contains  a  wafer-thin,  6-volt  bat- 
te  that  provides  fresh  power  to  oper- 
at  the  camera  every  time  you  load 
frhfilm. 

I  unique  picture  counter,  located 
or  he  back  of  the  camera,  tells  you 
ht  many  pictures  you  have  left, 
wpn  you  insert  your  film  pack,  the 
winter  reads  "10!'  After  each  succes- 
■  shot,  that  number  decreases.  It 
di  prevents  the  flash  from  firing 
al  r  all  10  pictures  have  been  taken. 

Flash  pictures. 

ist  as  there  are  10  exposures  in 
i  film  pack,  there  are  10  shots  on 
ti  GE  FlashBar  '  array  (5  on  each 
You  can  shoot  flash  pictures 
n  10  inches  to  20  feet  or  more  away. 
;e  again,  you  can  reshoot  every  1.5 
onds,  to  get  a  full  action  sequence, 
lothing  being  left  to  chance,  the 
70  electronically  selects  the  next 
h  to  be  fired.  And,  as  you  focus, 
lens  aperture  is  set  auto-  f 
ically  to  let  in  the  correct 


amount  of  light. 

Outdoors,  an  electric  eye  reads 
the  light  and  programs  the  electronic 
shutter  for  the  correct  exposure. 

Copies  and  enlargements. 

Because  SX-70  pictures  can  record 
far  more  detail  than  the  unaided  eye 
can  see,  and  because  they  are  repro- 
duced in  a  whole  new  spectrum  of 
vibrant,  highly  stable  dyes,  beautiful 
copies  and  enlargements  are  easily 
made. 

Every  time  you  load  new  film,  a 
cover  sheet  is  automatically  ejected 
on  which  you'll  find  directions  on  how 
to  obtain  copies  and  enlargements  of 
your  favorite  SX-70  pictures. 

The  new  photography. 

The  virtual  cascade  of  revolutions, 
mechanical,  chemical,  optical 
and  electronic  that  made 
the  SX-70  pos- 
sible had 


only  one  purpose:  to  free  you  from 
everything  cumbersome  and  tedious 
about  picture-taking,  so  it  could  be- 
come at  last,  the  simple  creative  act  it 
should  be. 

Just  frame,  focus  and  touch  the  red 
electric  shutter  button.  Your  picture  is 
automatically  ejected  to  time  itself  and 
develop  into  a  color  photograph  of  a 
depth  and  brilliance  unparalleled  in 
amateur  photography. 

What  once  might  have  seemed  a 
family  duty,  or  even  just  an  interesting 
hobby,  can  now  become  a  spontane- 
ous and  recurring  pleasure  in  your 
daily  life. 


The  price. 


The  suggested  list  price  of  the 
Polaroid  SX-70  Land  camera  is  $180.  It 
is  now  available  at  Polaroid 
camera  dealers. 


The  Polaroid  SX-70  Land  camera,  closed 
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With  De  Kuyper; 
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■res  Los  Angeles  for  the  ?mog 

distinction  of  having  the  highest  p 
capita  rate  of  automobile  ownersfc 

in  the  country.  "They  brewed  itffl 
there,  and  now  they  want  to  bring 
here."  CoLoradans  say  of  California 
rebounding  .emmma.-.    \nd  as  & 
oradans  themselves  screw  it  up  & 
ther  with  their  second  and  third  ear 
they  --tick  the  message  on  their  boa- 
era:  "Don't  Californicate  CoIocaM 
Once  the  romanticism  is  oeek 
away.  Colorado  displays  all  the ■Si 
mares  of  the  Seventies,  but  some  p» 
sistent  American  need  to  believe  it 
"a  place  like  Colorado  still  exist 
has  masked,  the  facts  behind  thei 
ige.  For  r_he  rest   if  America.  Co' 
rado  is  a  fabled  escape  hatch:  in  Si 
ity  it's  becoming  the  epitome  of  V 
people  want  to  get  away  from  «9l 
where  else. 


olorado's  PROBLEvri  be:iin  ir;  : 
V^i  its  unparalleled  beauty.  The p  I 
pie  mountains"  majesty  brings 
pie.  and  more  people  bring  mora™ 
ban  expansion  and  all  their  attend 
life-support  requirements.  Few  cm 
stop  to  ask  if  the  biosphere  of  Hf 
place  can  handle  them. 

The  biosphere,  on  one  dimeaa^ 
;  in  particular,  is  already  stomejj| 
i  the  limit  just  by  those  living  fkrfl 
now.  Contrary  to  Colorado's  xmM 
as  a  land  of  sparkling  trout  strear-M 
the  state  is  in  fact  an  arid  higjWB 
tude  desert,  one  of  the  nation's  wan 
poorest  areas*  In  Colorado  all  waB 
flows  out  and  none  flows  in.  and  £r» 
|  half  the  annual  outflow  is  pledgpalB 
j  compacts  to  downriver  states  <M 
Mexico.  Colorado  already  uses  • 
i  percent  of  what's  left  over.  FflfW 
population  that  may  cpiintuple.  a  w 
percent  water  margin  borders  oa  *m 
|  ridiculous.    And  Colorado's 
streams?  Right  now.  2.830  miles  W 
them — more  than  one-third  of  W 
state's  total — are  no  longer  capa  « 
of  supporting  fish.  The  thirst  flM 
growing  Colorado  has  required,^ 
the  bureaucrats  put  it.  that  tfa  I 
trout  streams  be  deuatered. 

In  Colorado,  as  former  Gov.  J( « 
Love  once  said,  "water  tends  to  f  I 
toward  money."  Three-fourths  «rf-» 
state's  population  lives  on  the  eastSi 
side  of  the  mountains,  either  in  Dm 
ver  or  in  the  urban  stringbean  exte  H 
ing  north  and  south  of  it  called  * 
Front  Range.  This  is  also  where  4 
financial  power  resides  in  Colora  M 
Three-fourths  of  the  water,  howe^  V 


down  the  western  slope  on  the 
'  side  of  the  mountains.  This  dis- 
i * ii  hetvveeri  population  and  vva- 

i]>ply  is  the  impetus  behind  the 
itering"  of  Western  Slope  trout 
ns.  In  recent  years.  Denver  and 
Front  Range  cities  have  heen 
ting  as  much  as  half  of  their 
supply  over  the  highest  moun- 
•ange  on  the  continent.  Over  on 
estern  Slope,  watet  ha-  hecome 
arce  and  overused  that  hy  the 
r   it  gets  to  California's  Imperial 
y  it  is  too  saline  to  grow  veg- 
es    without    special  treatment. 

only  return  we  get  from  these 
■rn  Slope  water  schemes,"  says 
■stern  Slope  water-conservation 
al,  "is  in  the  form  of  twelve- 
e  Coors  cans." 

)  in  the  mountains  the  story  is 
1  shaped  hy  the  desires  of  too 
people  for  too  much  of  a  good 
.  Consider,  for  example,  an  old 
Indian  haunt  now  called  the 
tal  River  Valley — a  narrow, 
ly  walled  canyon  south  of  As- 
Some  2,700  acres  on  the  Crystal 
i  headwaters  are  owned  b)  Mar- 
ki  Area,  Inc.,  which  is  develop- 
private  ski  resort  together  with 
•v  town  of  condominiums,  second 
:S,  and  apartments.  The  project's 
ate  population  is  expected  to 
20,000.  From  the  beginning, 
darhle  Ski  Area  developers  have 
criticized  for  their  lack  of  per- 
ance  bond  guarantees,  their 
tage  of  "front-end"  capital,  their 
($7,500  and  up  for  one-third- 
parcels),  and  their  policy  of  as- 
mg  purchasers  for  service-  and 
ovements  under  threat  of  fore- 
re.  Despite  this,  the  lots  have 
briskly. 

ley  continued  to  sell  briskly  even 
■  John  Hold,  tin-  Mate  geologist, 
rted  that  200  living  units  per 
were  planned  in  an  area  where 
■ders  fall  ofT  the  crumbling  face 
•alio  Hill,  that  a  school  was  to  be 
led  in  a  flood  plain  at  the  base  of 
valanche  run,  and  that  lots  were 
ig  sold  in  the  path  of  nearly  an- 
mudflows  two  of  which  ne- 
ed ju-t  last  May.  According  to  a 
y  made  by  the  Thorne  Ecological 
itute.  and  paid  for  by  Marble  Ski 
i,  the  narrow  Crystal  River  Val- 
can  soon  expect  significant  air 
jtion,  not  just  from  the  new  cars, 
also  from  the  new  fireplaces. 
he  truly  remarkable  thing  about 
ble  Ski  Area  is  that  it's  one  of 
better  mountain  development-  in 


Colorado,  at  least  so  far  as  money 
spenl  on  planning  and  ecological  im- 
pact studies  i-  concerned.  Hundreds 
of  other  new  resorts  and  exurbs  are 
proceeding  elsewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains with  less  foresighl  and  no  both- 
er about  public  relations.  Colorado 
has  virtually  no  control  over  them; 
no  state  plan,  no  effective  zoning  or 
safety  regulations  for  rural  mountain 
developments,  no  way  to  cut  ofT  their 
water,  either  literally  or  figuratively. 
And  as  the  commercial  developers 
continue  to  buy  and  build  unchecked, 
the  amount  of  open  public  space  in 
the  mountains  continues  to  shrink. 
\ol  one  acre  has  been  added  to  Colo- 
rado's wilderness  area-  since  they 
were    created   in  1061. 

11  Colorado"-  water  and  mountains 
seem  to  be  in  peril,  its  capital  and 
largest  city  is  even  more  endangered. 
Denver  happens  to  be  located  in  a 
natural  geological  bowl  in  an  area 
subject  to  persistent  temperature  in- 
version-. Nature's  revenge:  the  smog 
trap.  On  top  of  that,  there  i-  not 
enough  oxygen  in  the  Mile-High 
City  s  air  for  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  to  work  efficiently.  Cars 
in  Denver  produce  half  again  as  many 
pollutants  as  they  would  at  sea  level. 


The  result  i-  the  nation's  highest  level 
of  carbon-monoxide  pollution. 

Denver  ha-  other  potential  danger-, 
too,  such  as  the  Pentagon  -  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  which  covers 
twenty-five  square  miles  on  the  city's 
northeast  side  immediately  adjacent 
to  Stapleton  International  Airport. 
As  NBC  News  pointed  out  last  spring, 
more  than  2,000  OR  nerve-gas  bombs 
are  stored  there  tiboveground,  neai 
the  airport's  north-south  flight  pat- 
tern. Since  the  NBC  report,  it  has 
been  disclosed  that  bulk  tanks  of  GB 
are  also  stored  aboveground  at  the 
arsenal,  and  rumors  persist  that  an 
even  more  powerful  nerve  gas,  called 
CX,  is  stored  there,  too. 

Denver  is  also  graced  with  the 
presence  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  what  i-  possibly  its  most 
grotesque  incarnation  anywhere  in 
America  the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear 
\ssemblv  I'lant,  operated  for  the 
A  EC  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 
The  Rocky  Flats  plant  make-  atomic- 
bomb  triggering  device-  for  thermo- 
nuclear warheads,  just  nine  miles  up- 
wind  of  Denver  and  only  four  miles 
upwind  of  Arvada,  Westminster, 
Broomfield.  and  other  proliferating 
Denver  suburbs.  It's  not  that  there's 


Save  a  child. 
While  you're 
reading,  the 
world  is  waiting. 


Since  1932,  Save  the  Children  Federation 
has  been  helping  children  round  the 
world  to  have  better  lives.  Because  of 
people  like  you.  Educated,  involved,  and 
in  touch  with  your  own  hearts.  If  you 
haven't  already,  won't  you  please  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


□  boy  □  girl: 

Appalachia  (U.S.)  □  Bangladesh 


t  wish  to  contribute  $15  a  month  to  sponsor 
Where  the  need  is  most  urgent  □  Africa 

□  Chicano  (U.S.)  □  Europe  □  Indian  (U.S.)  □  Inner  Cities  (U.S.)  □  Israel  □  Korea 

□  Latin  America  □  Middle  East  □  Southern  Black  (U.S.)  □  Vietnam 

Enclosed  is  my  first  payment:  □  $180  annually  □  $90  semi-annually  □  $45  quarterly 

□  $15  monthly  □  Instead,  enclosed  is  my  contribution  of  $  
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[_  .^11  §22^  4j5t^  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


(Contributions  are  income  tax  deductible) 
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WINE  TALK 

by  Austin,  Nichols 


ClidteauLa  Garde  produces  a  fine 
red  wine  in  a  district  better  known 
for  its  whites. 

If  our  man  in  Graves  didn't  know  the 
district  so  well,  he  might  have  trouble 
finding  Chateau  La  Garde.  But  this 
small  and  well-hidden  estate  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  chateau  he  tries  to  discover. 

For  although  Graves  is  best  known 
for  its  white  wines,  La  Garde  (owned 
by  the  Bordeaux  firm  of  Eschenauer) 
quietly  produces  one  of  the  area's  rich- 
est reds.  It  is  a  full-bodied  claret  with  a 
hint  of  the  gout  de  tcrroir,  the  "earthy 
taste','  for  which  red  Graves  are  famous. 

At  Austin,  Nichols,  we  go  out  of  our 
way  to  select  wines  like  Chateau  La 
Garde  red.  That's  just  part  of  what 
makes  us  the  world's  leading  importer 
of  fine  Bordeaux  chateau  wines. 
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GOODBYE,  COLORADO  

a/iy  danger  of  the  triggers  blowing 
up;  it's  that  in  making  them  the  plant 
keeps  experiencing  plutonium  fires. 
According  to  Dr.  Peter  Metzger,  a 
Boulder  citizen-activist  who  recounts 
their  history  in  his  hook  The  Atomic 
Establishment,  there  have  been  over 
200  spontaneously  ignited  fires  at  the 
Rocky  Mats  plant  in  recent  years. 
The  biggest  one,  in  May  1969,  was 
die  most  expensive  accident  in  Amer- 
ican industrial  history,  destroying 
more  than  .*.">()  million  worth  of  deli- 
rate  equipment.  Over  a  year  later, 
Gen.  E.  B.  Ciller,  director  of  the 
\  KC"s  Division  of  Military  Applica- 
tions, admitted  the  lire  had  been  "a 
near  catastrophe."  Had  it  burned 
through  tin-  plant  roof,  Giller  testi- 
fied lit  very  nearly  did  I,  "'hundreds 
of  square  miles  could  he  involved  in 
radiation  exposure  and  involve  clean- 
ups at  an  astronomical  cost." 

KNTER  now  the  prospect  of  those 
imillions  of  potential  newcomers, 
the  new  lost  legions  dreaming  of  a 
Kocky  Mountain  high.  What  will 
they  find,  or  create,  when  they  ar- 
rived Since  two-thirds  of  the  acre- 
age now  platted  for  them  is  in  the 
mountains  -flat,  barren,  and  mostly 
overpriced  acres,  but  still  surrounded 
by  mountains — it  might  appear  that 
newcomers  could  escape  at  least  some 
of  the  growing  difficulties  that  plague 
the  state.  But  not  without  water  and 
jobs.  \\  hat  s  left  of  Colorado's  water 
is  largely  controlled  by  Denver  and 
the  1(>.'^  new  suburbs  now  planned  for 
the  front  Range.  And  in  1972,  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  in 
Colorado  were  also  to  be  found  in 
that  one  narrow  strip.  The  newcom- 
ers who  need  to  work  for  a  living, 
then,  will  add  their  bodies,  cars,  and 
thirst  to  a  situation  that  has  already 
reached  crisis  proportions. 

As  for  the  mountain  developments, 
some  will  succeed  as  playgrounds 
and  summer  homes  for  the  rich. 
Others  will  be  closed  off  from  Colo- 
rado- future  by  thousands  of  absen- 
tee owners.  Still  others  will  go  the 
way  of  Colorado  rural  areas  in  gen- 
eral, which  is  nowhere:  because  of 
the  concentration  of  jobs  and  water 
in  the  front  Range,  half  of  Colo- 
rado's counties  are  losing  population 
despite  an  overall  state  growth  rate 
that  is  triple  the  national  average. 

What  the  newcomers  w  ill  thus  find 
and  add  to  will  be  a  strip  citv  run- 
ning from  the  Wyoming  border  very 


nearly  to  New  Mexico.  In  their 
tempts  to  get  to  the  mountains  ih 
came  for,  they  will  spend  hours 
foothill  trafhc  jams  breathing  Arm 
ca's  most  poisonous  air.  When  at  1 
they  reach  the  mountains  to  find 
water  gone,  the  slope-  lined  with 
sorts  and  condominiums,  and  the  \ 
leys  strewn  with  absentee-ownn- 
confetti,  they  will  go  back  home 
the  nerve  gas  and  radiation,  j 
open  an  aluminum  can  of  fennen 
trout  stream,  and  watch  TV  comii 
cials  about  the  joys  of  land  owners  i 
for  50  cents  a  day  at  Bike's  P> ; 
Ranch  itos. 

Until  very  recently,  most  Color 
ans  accepted  these  grim  changes  y 
unparalleled  torpor.  In  1972  the 
ers  woke  up.  In  the  spring,  Den 
unexpectedly  voted  down  a  bond,- 
sue  for  more  downtown  parking  ■ 
rages.  Over  the  summer,  the  Der  r 
Water  Board  was  defeated  in  its  p 
to  divert  more  water  from  the  \fy  • 
ern  Slope  for  the  greater  and  thirsi 
Denver  of  tomorrow.  The  Noven  r 
elections  produced  the  biggest  up 
Colorado  voters  overwhelmingly;- 
jected  plans  to  host  the  1976  Wi  r 
Olympics. 

Coloradans  were  pleased  enc  li 
with  the  Olympics  at  first.  Th  ;s 
started  turning  sour  when  citizer  c 
tivists  uncovered  mounting  evid<  a 
that  the  Denver  Olympic  Commi  e, 
comprised  exclusively  of  Den'  's 
blue-ribbon  and  monied  elite,  ,as 
dishonest,  incompetent,  or  both,  c- 
cording  to  Skiing  magazine,  w  4 
originally  favored  the  Olympics,  oh 
orado  voters  were  deceived  abou  hf 
costs  they  were  underwriting,  lit  to 
about  the  feasibility  of  site  am  ;e 
ments,  and  asked  to  accept  third  it 
environmental  and  social  planiig. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  commit' 
smug  attitude  that  the  voters  dn\ 
dare  reject  the  Olympics  and  v  ild 
docilely  "go  along."  The  opposi  )n, 
which  began  with  a  handful  of  vi« 
ronmental  activists,  soon  becan  a 
mass  movement  to  get  the  issu  on 
the  ballot.  Although  they  were'ut- 
spent  100  to  1  by  the  Olympic  '.mi 
mittee  and  were  up  against  the 
bined  efforts  of  a  Republican  a 
administration  and  a  Democratii  I* 
chine  in  Denver.  Olympics  oppo  nts>- 
won  resoundingly  at  the  polls. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Olympics  d  at 
and  election  victories  by  emom 
mentalist  legislators,  the  key  p  asft 
in  Colorado  politics  became  '  mdi 
use."  State  land-use  regulation 
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cept  in  America,  though  a 
spi  ely  needed  one.  Only  half  a 
itates  have  any  kind  of  pro- 
ensure  that  land-use  deci- 
i  md,    tlierefore,    the  entire 
f  environmental  decisions — 
c  in  the  public  interest.  For 

0,  there  is  no  other  way  left 
with  the  enormity  of  the 

nvironmental  nightmares.  Af- 
Dlympics  controversy  brought 
:  issues  to  public  notice,  the 
[  climate  in  Colorado  sudden- 
ne  very  favorable  for  such  a 

1.  indeed,  Colorado's  1973 
y  outdid  itself  in  producing 
ilent  bill  to  that  end,  and  then, 

character,  proceeded  to  blow 
letely. 

d  the  State  Policies  Act,  the 
ined  for  the  first  time  a  series 
s  for  Colorado's  future,  such 
inating  air,  water,  and  noise 
n,  halting  developments  that 
n  urban  sprawl  and  the  sacri- 
open  space,  moderating  the 
and  rate  of  population 
and  controlling  developments 
atened  areas.  Another  part  of 
fl  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
wf'ul  state  commission  to  review 
dBtulate  all  "areas  and  activities 
s#i  concern,"  and  to  make  sure 
aifund  regional  plans  are  formu- 
flhroughout  the  state.  The  third 
tdf :'  the  bill  exhaustively  defined 
ion  ties  of  state  concern",  such  as 
MHiversion  projects,  fuel,  min- 
gifid  timbering  operations,  high- 
ly (cations,  new  industries,  new 
de  dial  developments,  and  nuclear 
;to|  tions. 

|  oiients  of  the  bill  included  de- 
rs  afraid  of  regulation,  county 
ssioners  jealous  of  their  juris- 
eti'is,  bond  houses  and  other 
al  ig  interests  concerned  about  a 
yw  (vvn  in  new  investments,  cham- 
IS  f  commerce  seeking  profits  in 
■N rained  growth,  ranchers  and 
ttlnen  who  felt  their  property 
were  threatened,  and  the  Dem- 
W;  administration  of  Denver, 
W  doesn't  like  any  tampering 
itn  Is  annexation  schemes.  It  was 
lic  the  same  coalition  that  support- 

t  Olympics, 
ws  time,  however,  the  coalition 
I  laying  behind  the  scenes,  in 
'>  i  n  ball  park,  and  it  won.  Sen- 

I  publicans  stripped  the  bill  of  its 
w  its  state  commission,  and  its 
P  tory  powers.  Against  the  explic- 

1  hes  of  their  majority  leaders 

II  he  official  leader  of  their  own 


Off  Wall  Street 


Rare  US.  stamp  investments 
outrun  inflation... 
thrive  on  recession. 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  rare  U.S. 
stamp  values  have  been  spiraling  up  at 
rates  which  may  be  unbelievable  to  con- 
ventional stock  market  investors.  During 
the  past  five  years  alone,  U.S.  stamp 
values  have  achieved  an  average  annual 
compounded  growth  rate  of  16.9%  —  far 
outpacing  the  overall  performance  of  mu- 
tual funds,  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Av- 
erage and  the  average  annual  increase 
in  consumer  prices. 


These  impressive  increases  in  value  are 
the  result  of  a  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  the  absolutely  fixed  supply  of  existing 
rare  U.S.  stamps.  The  supply  of  U.S. 
stamps  produced  in  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  can  never  be  increased.  As 
today's  27  million  stamp  collectors  become 
more  affluent  and  as  thousands  of  new  col- 
lectors join  their  ranks  each  year,  competi- 
tion for  the  higher  quality  stamps  of  the 
past  will  only  drive  their  prices  even  higher. 

Rare  U.S.  stamp  investments  are  liquid. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  invest- 
ment quality  rare  U.S.  stamps  has  created 
a  seller's  market.  There  are  already  many 
stamps  which  are  very  difficult  to  locate 
at  any  price  and  this  situation  is  spreading 
to  more  and  more  stamps  each  year.  In 
the  future,  the  demand  for  these  scarce 
items  can  only  be  met  by  those  who  have 
wisely  invested  in  the  existing  supply. 

Rare  U.S.  stamp  investments  are  com- 
pletely private.  A  large  investment  in  rare 
stamps  can  be  stored  safely  in  a  small 
space  —  like  an  album  or  safe  deposit  box. 
No  one  ever  needs  to  know  you  are  invest- 
ing in  stamps  or  how  much  your  invest- 
ment is  worth. 

Rare  U.S.  stamp  values  are  not  tied  to  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Based  on  past  per- 
formance, rare  U.S.  stamp  values  seem  to 
thrive  on  recession  and  easily  outrun  in- 
flation. Remember  the  1969-70  recession? 
In  18  months,  the  Dow  Jones  Industrials 
dropped  360  points,  losing  over  36%  of 
their  value.  During  the  same  18-month 
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period,  consumer  prices  increased  9%. 
The  value  of  rare  U.S.  stamps  generated 
an  impressive  33%  gain! 
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Our  professional  new  service  makes  in- 
vesting in  rare  U.S.  stamps  simple.  For 
as  little  as  $25  per  month,  we  will  build  a 
rare  U.S.  stamp  investment  portfolio  for 
you  —  for  your  future.  Until  now,  invest- 
ing in  rare  stamps  was  usually  a  long, 
time-consuming  and  expensive  process.  It 
generally  required  many  years  of  training, 
great  skill,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
market  and  many  long  hours  spent  going 
from  auction  to  auction  and  from  dealer 
to  dealer  in  an  attempt  to  locate,  examine 
and  bargain  for  sound  investment  stamps. 

Now,  through  First  National  Investors,  all 
that  effort  on  your  part  can  be  eliminated. 
For  as  little  as  $25  per  month  —  or  as 
much  as  $50,  $100  or  even  $250  per 
month,  depending  on  your  investment  ob- 
jectives —  FNI  will  build  a  rare  stamp 
investment  portfolio  for  you  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis.  As  a  subscriber  to  FNI 
Rare  U.S.  Stamp  Investments,  you  are 
provided  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
the  experience  and  know-how  of  our 
stamp  experts. 

To  learn  more  about  this  exciting  new 
investment  opportunity,  mail  this  today. 


First 

National 

Investors 


257  Riverside  Ave.,  Westport,  Conn.  06880 

Please  send  complete  information  on 
Rare  U.S.  Stamp  Investments  plan. 


Name  . 
Street. 
City_ 
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State 


.Zip. 
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paily,  Governor  Love,  the  Senate 
Republicans  refused  to  even  discuss  a 
compromise  version  with  the  House, 
and  the  hill  died  in  conference. 

1^  VEN  ik  Tin;  State  Policies  Act 
^  had  been  passed,  much  of  Colo- 
rado's future  is  already  written  in  the 
sand — and  in  the  lawbooks,  the  deed 
registries,  the  water  compacts,  the 
freeways,  and  in  our  national  fan- 
tasies of  clear  blue  mountain  lakes. 
As  much  as  it  matters  that  the  state 
gain  immediate  control  over  its  des- 
tiny, foregone  conclusions  abound. 
That  Wyoming-to-INew  Mexico  strip 
city,  for  instance,  is  now  platted  and 
approved  for  development.  By  official 
projections  of  1990  housing  needs, 
in  fact,  it  is  already  oferplatted.  The 
Colorado  state  government  has  made 
no  attempt  to  guide  these  develop- 
ments in  the  past,  and  it  will  simply 
have  to  live  with  them  in  the  future. 
Unfortunately,  realities  of  this  sort 
can't  yet  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
\\  hen  one  looks  out  of  a  passing  car, 
there  is  still  pleasant  open  space  in 
the  Front  Range  corridor.  When  one 
looks  at  the  papers  on  file  with  coun- 
ty clerks,  the  open  space  that  remains 
is  a  cruel  mirage. 

Meanwhile,  resort  and  second-home 
developments  continue  to  multiply 
exponentially  in  the  mountains. 
County  commissioners  are  empow- 
ered to  plan  and  enforce  land-use 
regulations,  but  they  fear  the  wrath 
of  rural  property  owners  and  are 
greatly  tempted  by  development  pro- 
posal that  increase  their  tax  base. 
Half  the  land  in  the  Colorado  moun- 
tains— one-third  of  all  state  land — 
is  owned  by  the  U.S.  government, 
but  only  2  percent  of  it  is  protected 
as  wilderness. 

As  land-use  problems  in  Colorado 
continue  to  grow  worse,  so  too  will 
the  state's  air  quality.  The  Colorado 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commission 
predicts  that  the  Denver  area  will  fall 
short  of  the  ("lean  Air  Act  standards 
by  22  to  30  percent,  even  with  strict 
state  emission  controls.  Denver's 
hopes  for  a  long-range  solution  to 
this  are  now  vested  in  its  new  mass- 
if ansit  plan,  which  calls  for  Personal 
Rapid  Transit  vehicles  designed  to 
run  on  special  elevated  tracks.  There 
are  several  reasons  to  doubt  that  the 
PRT  system  will  solve  the  problem. 
First,  it  is  ten  years  away  from  com- 
pletion. Second,  it  will  handle  at 
peak  efficiency  only  10  percent  of 


the  total  tups  in  the  an  a.  Third,  the 
technology  has  not  been  put  to  the 
test  and  may  not  be  efficient  at  all. 
There  are  even  indications  that  PRT 
will  cause  significant  new  problems. 
Its  $1.6  billion  price  tag  could  buy 
enough  new  buses  to  saturate  the 
Front  Range  using  only  existing 
roadways,  hut  now  there  will  be  yet 
another  network  of  vehicular  tracks 
occupying  yet  more  space  and  sky. 

The  future  of  Colorado's  meager 
water  supply  is  equally  unpromising. 
Almost  nothing  prevents  further  wa- 
ter diversions,  and  nothing  can  stop 
the  eventual  collapse  of  .  Colorado 
trout  fishing  and  agriculture  if  this 
cycle  continues.  The  head  of  the  Col- 
orado Water  Conservation  Board  es- 
timates that  the  state  might  possibly 
support  a  population  of  5  million  to 
10  million  people  at  the  price  of  us- 
ing all  the  state's  water  for  cities  and 
industry.  At  a  population  higher  than 
that,  water  would  have  to  be  import- 
ed or  carefully  recycled,  but  of  the 
twenty  major  water  projects  now 
planned  for  the  West,  none  will  bring 
new  water  to  Colorado,  and  serious 
recycling  hasn't  even  reached  the 
planning  stage.  It's  some  comfort  that 
no  one  has  yet  proposed  melting  the 
snowcaps. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
Colorado  also  finds  itself  sitting 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  nation's 
energy  crisis.  The  state  contains  an 
estimated  372  billion  tons  of  coal, 
100  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
and  at  least  1.25  trillion  barrels  of 
shale  oil.  The  geographic  center  of 
the  best  of  these  incredible  deposits 
is  the  little  town  of  Meeker,  in  Colo- 
rado's rural  northwest  corner.  The 
town  is  named  after  a  missionary 
zealot  who  once  sought  to  bring 
Christ  and  agriculture  to  the  Ute  In- 
dians, and,  failing  that,  brought  them 
the  U.S.  Army  instead.  Meeker — 
truly  a  name  for  history — may  some- 
day be  the  energy  capital  of  the 
United  States. 

Colorado  coal  is  being  strip-mined 
now,  and  will  be  strip-mined  further 
in  the  future,  but  fortunately  the 
pressure  is  shared  by  many  other 
parts  of  the  West  where  coal  is  even 
more  abundant.  Similarly,  little  of 
the  natural  gas  will  be  exploited  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  since  99  per- 
cent of  it  is  trapped  in  sandstone  for- 
mations a  mile  underground. 

It  is  primarily  oil  shale,  then,  that 
will  transform  Meeker  and  the  other 
sleepy  little  towns  nearby  into  boom 


cities  of  destiny.  A  recent  study 
the  Denver  Research  Institute 
diets  that  this  three-county  are; 
farms  and  ranches  will  contau 
many  as  600,000  people  by  the 
2000.  By  any  standard  it  will  be 
largest  mining  project  in  Amu 
history.  The  amount  of  oil  invo 
i-  inconceivably  enormous.  The 
partment  of  the  Interior  estim  % 
that  Colorado  contains  1.25  trii 
barrels;  other  experts  feel  that 
total  may  be  as  much  as  3  tril 
This  compares  with  350  billion  m 
rels  of  proven  reserves  in  the  th L 
odd  Arab  oil  fields.  In  other  w( 
Colorado  has  over  three  times  b 
much  oil  as  the  entire  Middle  1 
It's  only  a  question  of  oil  pi 
reaching  a  level  at  which  shale  i- 
traction  is  profitable;  the  techno';y 
is  available.  Recent  oil  price  h  ■ 
guarantee  a  very  healthy  begin'  ig 
for  the  new  industry.  Perhaps  all  is 
makes  the  confusion  about  "cr 
and  "self-sufficiency"  a  bit  cleare 

Exactly  how  far  oil-shale  devt  p 
ment  goes  will  depend  on  techno 
and  prices,  but  not,  most  likely  in 
environmental  considerations-lie 
wealth  at  stake  is  simply  too  cjlN 
whelming.  Projecting  from  the  in- 
terior Department's  prototype  ™ 
ing  statement  on  environmental 
fects,  northwest  Colorado  can  exid 
these  oil-shale  "impacts":  the  exw| 
tion  of  area  agriculture,  huge  ;;m 
mobile-home  company  towns,  a  ran 
for  social  services  far  beyond  ]  an 
bonding  capacity,  severe  decline**] 
air  and  water  quality,  and  phVoJ 
useless  mine  tailings  measurably 
the  cubic  mile. 

Spent  oil  shale  has  a  numbeifli 
interesting  properties.  For  one  thgt 
it  expands  in  processing,  leaving  nil 
again  as  much  waste  as  would  fil  he 
holes  it  came  from.  For  another,  W 
about  the  texture  of  face  powder  ?i 
quiring  extraordinary  ( and  ex'* 
sive )  controls  to  see  that  it  do<)t! 
blow  away  in  dust  storms  or 
away  down  the  Colorado  River  w 
tern.  Finally,  it  is  only  slightly  'ss 
difficult  to  cultivate  than  the  surf* 
of  the  moon.  So  many  special  A 
expensive )  treatments  are  requ  «i 
to  make  it  grow  anything  that  he 
idea  of  the  oil  companies  ever  rev 
tating  the  land  is  preposterous.' 

Tihe    future    of  Colorado 
seems  locked  into  a  descenlnj 
spiral.  The  mystique  creates  a  den 


fci,  evelopment,  which  is  unregulat- 
ed rid  clusters  around  existing  ur- 
ba  economic  centers  on  the  Front 
R|  ;e.  More  water  and  jobs  are  di- 
va, d  from  the  mountains  and  the 
(lyj  g  rural  areas,  more  cars  arrive 
toleate  even  worse  air  pollution,  all 
of  hich  stimulates  even  more  strip- 
cil  grovvtii  in  outlying  suburbs  and 
imt  eagerness  to  buy  five-acre  illu- 
sil;  in  the  mountains.  At  the  same 
tm,  the  military  and  atomic  instal- 
ls ns  now  posing  serious  threats  to 
Cm  radans'  lives  can't  be  held  ac- 
ceptable to  Colorado  voters;  the  de- 
vcpers  seeking  to  create  escape 
zoh'S  in  the  mountains  are  in  fact 
ur  mizing  them  without  even  so 
im  h  as  state  safety  regulations;  and 
po  erful  energy  corporations,  driven 
bi  demand  from  Americans  else- 
ware  who  would  like  Colorado  to 
stj  the  way  it  is  but  don't  have  to 
a*'pt  the  consequences  of  their 
nils,  threaten  to  do  to  Colorado 
w  t  others  have  done  to  West  Vir- 
gi  a. 

■  put  when  the  facts  about  Colorado 
filly  displace  the  fantasies,  the  cy- 
d  may  still  not  be  over.  Montana 
ai  Wyoming  have  a  public  appeal 
■dy  as  great  as  Colorado's,  not  to 
dition  mineral  resources  that 
mf  be  even  greater,  and  are  still 

■  way  Colorado  was  ten  or  twenty 
»rs  ago.  When  Colorado  is  gone, 
tl  money  changers  of  paradise  will 
h  moving  there. 

fet  there  is  more  to  the  experi- 
ejes  of  Colorado  than  the  implica- 
On  that  its  centennial  in  1976  will 
Jta  wake.  In  rejecting  the  Olympics, 
i  rejecting  the  idea  that  anything 
g's  if  enough  flags  and  inertia  are 
Oiped  around  it,  Colorado  voters 
i»wed  an  ability  to  organize  and 
I  ak  to  their  future  which  ordinary 
I  .  ernment-as-usual  does  not  seem  to 
Ijsess.  They  took  matters  into  their 
4n  hands  with  the  oldest  democratic 
I'l  of  all:  citizen  initiative  and  ref- 

■  ndum.  Paradoxically,  we  may 
1  /e  reached  a  point  where  the  forces 
lit  affect  our  lives  have  become  so 
I  it  into  impotent  bureaucracies,  ar- 
jkant  technocracies,  and  slow-mov- 
I;  representative  bodies  that  only 
]  ■  ordinary  voter  can  see  the  big 
i^ture  and  do  something  about  it. 

I  It's  possible,  then,  that  Colorado's 
If  at  of  the  1976  Olympics  may  have 
I  ten  a  hopeful  sign;  perhaps  an  era 
|  populist  movements  is  just  around 
b  corner  for  the  whole  nation.  In 
I  >lorado,  that  era  has  arrived.  □ 


VISITORS  TO  OUR  HOLLOW  occasionally 
wonder  if  they  can  take  home  a  Jack  Daniels 
whiskey  barrel.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Here  at  Jack  Daniel's  we  use  a  very  special 
barrel  to  deepen  our  whiskey's  color  and  properly 
age  its  taste.  It  takes  years  and  years  to  do  this 
job  just  right.  Then  we  sell  the  barrels  to  the 
Lynchburg  Hardware  Store,  where  you  can  pick 
them  up  for  $8.50  each.  Once  you  buy  a 
barrel,  you  can  turn  it  into  anything  from  a 
coffee  table  to  a  bar  stool  to  a  barbecue  grille. 
(The  man  in  the  picture  plans 
to  use  his  as  a  dog  home!) 
And  there  are  dozens  of 
other  uses.  But  a  sip  of 
Jack  Daniel's,  we  believe, 
will  tell  you  the  most 
important  use  of  all. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  ♦  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  only  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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|>K<  ai  SE  DICTATORSHIP  is  a  polit- 
ic ical  extreme,  one  usually  thinks 
of  its  extremities:  political  prisoners, 
torture,  midnight  arrests,  tanks  runi- 
hling  through  city  streets.  Greece  has, 
and  has  had,  all  of  these. 

What  follows,  however,  is  a  report 
about  a  more  mundane  aspect  of  dic- 
tatorship: its  day-to-day  effects  on  a 
small  newspaper  and  two  journalists 
who  w  rite  for  it.  The  article  is  based 
upon  information  and  interviews 
gathered  before  the  second,  most  re- 
cent, coup  d'etat  in  Greece.  But  state- 
ments by  the  new  strong  man,  Brig. 
Gen.  Dimitrios  Ioannidis,  suggest  that 
a  change  in  dictators  has  not  produced 
a  softening  in  the  regime's  attitude 
toward  the  press.  On  the  contrary, 
the  situation  apparently  has  become 
even  more  difficult  than  before.  In 
the  week  following  his  coup,  Ioanni- 
dis twice  ordered  all  Athenian  news- 
paper publishers  to  appear  before 
him  at  military  police  headquarters, 
a  place  which,  to  most  Greeks,  is 
synonymous  with  a  torture  chamber. 
His  message  to  the  publishers  was 
explicit:  tread  very  carefully  or  lose 
everything.  Questioned  about  his  role 
in  the  government,  Ioannidis  made 
the  situation  perfectly  clear:  "You 
were  not  called  here  for  a  dialogue," 
he  snapped,  "but  to  listen  to  what  I 
say.  "  Within  a  few  days,  one  Athens 
daily  (  Vradyni )  had  been  closed 
down:  most  of  the  others  were  devot- 
ing their  columns  to  soccer  news. 


AFTER  VISITING  GREECE,  I  can  re- 
/V  port  that  the  pen  is  not,  in  fact, 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

If  it  were,  the  man  who  sometimes 
follows  Ghristos  Economou  to  work 


Jim  Hougan 

would  carry  a  brace  of  Parker  75s. 
Instead,  he  has  what  appears  to  be  a 
.3o  jammed  into  the  top  of  his  pants. 
The  gun  i-  visible  when  the  wind 
catches  the  flaps  of  his  sports  jacket, 
blowing  them  to  the  >ides,  and  the 
man  who  wears  the  gun  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  hide  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
stands  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
on  the  corner  of  one  of  Athens'  busi- 
est streets,  watching  Economou  de- 
vour souvlaki  at  a  sidewalk  stand. 

"He's  one  of  our  cowboys,"  Econ- 
omou jokes,  following  my  stare. 
"Authentic  Greek:  Iannis  Wayne- 
opoulis." 

The  comment  is  apt:  there's  some- 
thing frontierlike  in  the  way  the  man 
flaunts  his  weapon,  his  casual  osten- 
tation and  bluff  indifference  to  gap- 
ing tourists  and  passersby.  Rocking 

Jim  Hougan,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Greece  and 
olisener  oj  the  l'>67  coup,  is  note  living  in 
Maine  and  working  on  a  book. 


back  and  forth  on  his  heels  in 
umbra  of  a  curlicued  Goca-Cola  s 
he  makes  it  clear  that  the  term"se« 
police"  is  at  least  partly  figurativl 

Finishing  his  souvlaki  with  a  gj 
Economou  leads  me  toward  a  bu 
ing  whose  faded  sign  reads  "  th 
News."  Behind  us,  the  policeman 
lows  at  an  indiscreet  distance. 

The  Athens  News,  for  which  Ec 
omou  writes  a  regular  column, 
simultaneously  one  of  the  least  } 
tentious  and  most  remarkable  ne 
papers  in  Europe.  An  English 
guage  daily  published  in  the  capi 
of  Greece,  it  has  a  circulation  limi 
mostly  to  tourists,  students,  intelhj 
tuals,  and  embassy  staffers,  about  fi! 
thousand  of  whom  buy  the  paper 
soon  as  it  hits  the  kiosks. 

Physically,  the  tabloid  looks  as 
it  had  been  composed  by  a  man  witl 
chronic  case  of  the  hiccups.  Lines 
print  often  come  out  l0oki'Jg  like  th 
and  since  the  printers  do  not  spe 
English,  sentences  are  sometim 
jumbled  up  or  disemboweled  in 
way  that  suggests  the  style  of  Willie 
Burroughs.  Reading  the  Athen: 
can  be  a  dizzying  experience,  a  so 
of  literary  mal  de  mer. 

But  the  risks  are  worth  it.  Th] 
paper  is  filled  with  page  after  pad 
of  solid  information  on  Greek  affairn 
news  often  unpublished  elsewhere  i 
Greece.  The  newspaper's  editoru 
stance  is  belligerently  democratic, 
position  that  does  not  ingratiate  i 
with  the  country's  authoritarian  mil 
itary  regime. 

This  freedom  itself  is  extraordinary 
Newspapers  whose  circulation  is  co 
fined  mostly  to  tourists  and  foreig 
residents  are  almost  always  conseri 
vative  or  neutral,  as  was  the  Athen: 


I 
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When  the  place 
finally  closes  and 
the  boss  says 

"let's  us  have  one1!..        ^  M 


launch 

a  little  Cutty. 


Volkswagen  has  thrown  away  the  Dasher  holds  five  people,  com 

book  again.  ably,  (in  both  two  and  four  door  moc 

The  result  is  an  amazing  new  car.  and  yet  is  not  a  big  car.  Technical  in 

Dasher,  that  s  so  far  ahead  of  every-  tions  have  kept  Dasher's  machines 

body  else,  it's  going  to  take  them  years  credibly  compact.  So  while  the  cark 

to  catch  up.  big.  the  parts  where  the  people  and 

Dasher  is  both  powerful  ( 0-50  in  8. 5  luggage  go  are  big. 

seconds)  and  economical  (25  miles  to  Dasher  also  handles  better  than  a 

the  gallon),  two  things  that  usually  conventional  car  you  Ve  ever  driven, 

don 't  go  together.  The  engine  and  drive  wheels  are  b 

A  NEW  VOLKSWAGEl 
COME  ALONG  WHEI 


n 
?/ 

J 

a 
1 
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3  comb/nation  that  gives  you 
nd  traction  you  Ve  never  ex- 
d  before.  Especially  on  curves 
ud  and  snow  and  ice. 
here  s  Skidbreaker. 
eakeris  a  miraculous  feature 
es  Dasher  to  move  straight 
you  brake,  when  one  side  of 
i  riding  on  ice  or  snow,  a  touchy 
in  a  conventional  car. 


And  aside  from  the  fact  that  Dasher 
is  designed  to  be  reliable  and  easy  to 
maintain  (it's  a  Volkswagen,  afte;  w/) 
it's  covered  by  the  most  advanced  ov- 
erage plan  of  them  all.  the  VW  Owners 
Security  Blanket,  which  includes  free 
Computer  Analysis. 

The  new  Volkswagen  Dasher.  You 
can  throw  away  your  old  ideas  about 
what  to  expect  from  a  car. 


i  .WAYS  SEEMS  TO 
W  NEED  IT. 


THE      TH    NS  NEWS 


News  betore  the  1967  coup.  Mo 
publishers  are  reluctant  to  risk  go 
ernment  reprisals  for  what  is  obvioi, 
ly  a  quixotic  effort,  the  journalist 
equivalent  of  casting  pearls  befo 
swine.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  tl 
effort   that   the  Athens  News  h| 
chosen  to  make.  It  is,  in  effect, 
'"journal  of  resistance"  distribute 
primarily  to  vacationers,  "pucka 
tourists"  who  are  more  interested 
airline  timetables  than  in  timetab 
for  general  elections  in  Greece. 

In  a  country  whose  regime  is  tl 
noted  for  its  tolerance  of  critics,  it 
surprising  that  the  Athens  News  is 
lowed  to  publish.  Other  periodic, 
(such  as  the  magazine  And)  ha 
been  ruthlessly  suppressed,  their  pi, 
fishers  beaten  and  jailed,  for  doi 
no  more  than  what  the  Athens  /Ve 
does  every  day.  How  do  they  y 
away  with  it? 

The  explanation  most  conimoi( 
advanced  by  those  who  resist  t 
regime,  including  reporters  on  Ij 
Athens  News  itself,  is  that  the  paj 
indirectly  serves  the  interests  of  I 
junta.  That  is,  tourists  and  forei 
investors  reading  the  newspaper  i 
likely  to  conclude  that  Greece  i 
country  with  problems  but  that  fr 
dom  of  the  press  is  not  one  of  thcj 
The  newspaper's  criticism  of  the  j" 
ta  may  be  harsh  and  to  the  point,  I 
its  open  circulation  suggests  that 
regime  is  a  relatively  lenient  one.  < 
cording  to  this  logic,  the  Athens  M,* 
is  allowed  to  publish  because  it  <M 
ates  the   I  false  I   impression  amcg 
foreigners   that  the  government,! 
not  entirely  dictatorial.  This  imp:.* 
sion  assuages  the  conscience  of  tcfl 
ists  and  investors  alike,  while  e 
language  barrier  insulates  the  ne/ij 
paper's  criticism  from  the  Gre^ 
themselves. 

This  analysis  is  a  depressing  c  * 
a  journalistic  Catch-22.  The  nea 
paper's  publication  indirectly  seij!(f 
the  interests  of  the  junta,  yet  o 
cease  publication  would  be  undue- 
able:  without  the  Athens  News,  tbjl 
would  be  no  open  vehicle  for  dise» 
within  Greece.  To  the  dictum,  "Fa 
lish  and  be  damned!"  must  be  ad  d 
the  cautionary  observation  that  e 
publication  is  damned  if  it  does  4 
damned  if  it  doesn't. 


arriving  IN  A  rickety  elevatoi  Jl 
J\  the  fourth  floor  of  5  Hav 
Street,  Economou  delivers  his  h;  i- 
written  column  to  a  pretty  Amer 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a  great  drink 
before  lunch  or  dinner.  No  wonder  Dry  Sack, 
the  man's  sherry,  is  so  popular. 

World-Famous  Sherries  From  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 


gg»        DRY  SACK 


jlicll  correct  (lit:  spelling  anil 
niii  before  t\  ping  ii  and  delii 
it  i<>  the  t\ pesetten  in  the  back 

:  girl  is  a  part-time  employee 
nusband  it  a  lieutenant  com- 
•i  in  tin  Navy,  .1  press  informa- 
ncei  for  the  controversial  Sixth 
Her  employment  at  the  Athens 
Mems  to  be  at  loggerheads  with 
Uband's  work,  since  the  news- 
IB  vigorously  critical  of  the 
presence.  Oddly  enough,  she 
ns  no  interest  in  the  newspa- 
jaitorial  positions.  "What  do  I 
about  it.'  I  don't  know.  It  - 
jf  my  business,  really.  I'm  just 
ttreader,"  she  says, 
tr  I'm  told  that  most  of  the  new  s- 
is  employees  are  "part-time" 
lull-time  work  requires  a  work 
I  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Ath- 
tws,  is  almost  always  w  ithheld. 

style  of  the  Athens  News  is 
|d  by   an  assortment  of  press 
fiat  are  no  less  harsh  for  their 
vague.   It  i-  an  ironic  style, 
!but  frequently  at  a  slight  re- 
Irom  the  subject.  Headlines  are 
ripe  with  puns,  and  stories  are 
"unes  juxtaposed  in  critical  and 
.ii-  way-.  A  review  of  Charlie 
n'-  The  dreat  Dictator  has  spe- 
enificance  in  a  city  under  mil- 
pie.  A  column  ol  Economou's, 
ply    excoriating   South    \  iet- 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu, 
ike  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
for  every  Greek.  "Can  I  help 
UDOmou  asks  disingenuously, 
lies  detect  similarities  between 
cist  dictatorship  in  Saigon  and 
opia  we  have  in  Greece'.'1' 
Iqmou  note-  that  the  govern- 
less  concerned  with  comments 
I  the  forums  of  intellectuals — 
ater.  for  instance    than  with 
Isaid  and  permitted  in  the  tav- 
ind  the  popular  media.  As  a 
reporter-  and  columnist-  have 
|rj  careful  of  what  they  write, 
(rime  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
regardless  of  whether  or  not 
■)orts  are   true.  Any  article 
^diminishes  the  "dignity'  of  a 
official  can  result  in  a  fine,  dis- 
at  from  the  profession,  or  im- 
neiit.  Any  newspaper  edition 
Confiscated  by  the  authorities, 
Hi  confiscation,  whether  "jus- 
er  arbitrary,  makes  the  pub- 
tuilty  of  a  disciplinary  offense, 
feet  toward  one  s  colleagues  is 
K  punishable  by  law.  A  twen- 
H  age  government  decree,  "On 


the  Journalistic  Profession,"  i-  di- 
coticei tingly  nebulous,  but  the  courts 
have  made  it  clear  that  tin  y  will  in- 

terprel  the  Ian  as  hanhry  ai  its  un- 
denned  limit-  will  allow.  The  result 

is  that  with  ever)  issue  -  publication 

the  -tall  members  put  large  chunks  of 

their  lives  in  jeopardy. 

I  he  paper  -  publisher,  Iannis  Horn 
(who,  incidentally,  doe-n  t  speak 
English),  was  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  last  year  for  what  amounted  t<>  a 
mechanical  error.  The  headline  which 
sent  Horn  to  jail — "Bombs,  Recruit- 
ed Schoolchildren  Greet  Agnew 
was  faithful  to  the  facts  of  the  former 
\  ice-President's  vi-it  to  (/recce,  but 
the  story's  text  omitted  reference  to 
the  incidents  described  in  the  head- 
line. I  lorn  explained  that  the  omission 
occurred  when  the  printer-  dropped 
a  type  tray  containing  the  story  and 
unw  ittingly  left  out  the  first  two  para- 
graphs when  they  reassembled  the 
nie-s.  The  result  was  an  innocuous 
and  rather  unintelligible  article  and 
more  than  -ix  month-  behind  bars 
for  the  publisher. 

Avoiding  legal  traps  is  something 
of  a  science  at  the  Athens  News; 
where  irony  is  too  weak,  sarcasm  will 
substitute.  Thus,  while  a  notoriously 


corrupt  offii  ial  cannot  be  exposed, 
reference*  to  him  can  always  be  pref- 
aced by  the  suitably  capitalized  ad- 
jective "Incorruptible."  After  a  while, 
reader-  begin  to  wonder.  Similarly, 
the  Premier  of  Greece  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "our  Great  header  and 
"the  magnifi'  <  ill  Hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." No  (/reek  judge  i-  likely  to 
challenge  these  descriptions  on  the 
grounds  of  accuracy  or  indignity  ,  and 
sarcasm  is  eminently  deniable.  More 
importantly,  perhaps,  the  Athens 
Sews  employ-  a  pictorial  strategy 
that  give-  front-page  play  to  photo- 
graphs of  events  that  the  state  would 
prefer  to  see  buried  or  ignored.  In 
tlii-  way  the  newspaper  can  report 
without  comment  the  official  govern- 
ment line  that  "only  a  few  dozen" 
-Indent-  were  involved  in  a  demon- 
stration, while  pairing  that  report 
with  a  picture  showing  thousands  of 
youth-  marching  through  Omonia 
Square  with  banner-  and  flag-  fly  ing. 


M 


ORE  PAINFUL  even  than  the 
pre—  laws  is  what  seems  to  be 
an  officially  sanctioned,  hardlv  clan- 
destine campaign  of  dirty  tricks.  It 
is  a  flexible  operation,  as  it  must  be 


Ethiopia 
is  not  the  Africa  you  expect. 


It's  the  only  country  in  Africa  with 
30  centuries  of  recorded  history. 
See  churches  almost  2,000  years  old. 
Explore  a  7th  century  Arabian  Nights 
city.  Visit  17th  century  castles. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  information  about 
the  Hidden  Empire. 


ETHIOPIAN  AIRLINES  200 1:  42na  Street,  Dept 


AT-iO* 


Name 


Address 


ETHIOPIA** 

AI  Ft  LINES 


AN  EVERLASTING 
LCVE  AEE/U£  CN 
WAIRIftl  BEACH, 

I  he  luxuriant  Royal  is  more 
than  a  hold.  It  is  an 
experience  to  be  savored  and 
treasured  at  least  once.  With 
i  ooms  from  $30.00  per  day 
double  to  suites  at  $  I  50  per 
daj .  \ ou  can  afford  it. 

Dial  Sheraton  toll-free 
800-325-3535  or  have  your 
travel  agent  call  for  you. 

Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel 

SHE  RATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS. 
AWOIUDWini   St  RVICf  OF  ITT 
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in  a  city  with  ten  daily  newspapers, 
and  its  weight  can  Ik:  brought  to  hear 
with  exactly  the  leverage  the  powcr- 
lul  Ministry  of  Information  ordains. 

At  the  Alliens  News,  circulation 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the  I 
coup  d'etat,  but  the  increased  rcv- 
enue  from  kiosk  sales  has  been  more 
than  negated  by  a  decrease  in  ad- 
vertising. Government  advertising  is, 
ol  course,  an  important  source  of  in- 
come, and  all  of  that  has  been  with- 
drawn and  placed  in  friendlier  pa- 
pers. But,  despite  a  massive  increase 
in  tourism  t  which  ought  to  benefit 
an  English-language  publication), 
Other  ads  are  down  as  well.  Kconomou 
estimates  that  since  the  coup  the 
newspaper  has  lost  advertising  worth 
more  than  I  million  drachmas  per 
year,aboul  $30,000.  While  that  might 
not  seem  like  much  to  an  American 
publisher,  it's  a  fortune  to  the  ownei 
of  a  small  Greek  daily.  Private  busi- 
nessmen realize  that  advertising  in 
the  Athens  News  is  an  effective  way 
to  attract  tourists*  dollars,  but  they 
also  understand  that  it  is  a  good  way 
to  attract  government  disfavor. 

Reporters  are  primary  targets  for 
more  direct  harassment.  Kconomou 
is  confident  that  his  telephone  is 
tapped.  More  problematical,  however, 
is  his  lack  of  what  amounts  to  an  of- 
(icial  license  to  report  the  news.  He- 
cause  his  views  are  unpalatable  to 
those  in  power,  press  identification 
(  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion l  is  withheld.  Lacking  such  iden- 
tification, Kconomou  is  effectively  de- 
nied access  to  official  sources  and  to 
the  places  where  the  news  is  made. 

Before  the  coup,  Economou  was 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  re- 
spected reporters  in  Greece.  During 
more  than  twenty  years  of  newspa- 
perwork,  he'd  been  political  editor 
of  Helen  Vlachos's  conservative  Mes- 
siniiirini  and  had  obtained  exclu- 
sive interviews  with  Eisenhower  and 
Khrushchev.  As  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent he'd  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Cuba,  and 
twice  to  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East. 
His  income  as  a  reporter  was  about 
f>  1,200  per  month,  he  had  access  to 
everyone,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
a  comfortable  pension  from  his  union 
when  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
five  \  ears  of  work. 

Toda)  Kconomou  couldn't  get  in- 
to the  Embassy  of  Mali.  His  former 

publisher.  Helen  Vlachos,  is  In  exile, 
his  former  newspaper  shut  down.  He 
can  t  get  a  passport  to  travel,  he's 


excluded  from  the  government-con 
trolled  trade  union,  and  the  Miniate 
of  Information  refuses  to  sign  hi 
press  card. 

His  salary  on  the  Athens  Ne 
about  IT)  percent  of  what  he  receive! 
at  Messitnivrini,  and  until  his  pres 
card  i-  signed  he'-  unable  to  acquin 
the  few  remaining  years  necessary  ti 
receive  his  pension.  In  addition,  thi 
$300  per  month  that  Greek  jour 
nalists  can  make  by  contributing  ti 
die  stale-controlled  radio-and-televi 
sion  network  is  no  longer  availabl 
to  him. 

These  are,  admittedly,  only  pei 
sonal  disasters.  |>y  and  large  the 
represent  the  withdrawal  of  man 
privileges  and  a  few  rights.  Kcont 
mou  has  lost  his  privacy,  his  incomi 
his  access  to  important  places  and  ol 
ficials,  his  professional  standing,  an 
his  right  to  travel.  Presumably  all  c 
these  would  be  returned  if  he  recan 
ed.  Mul  that's  unlikely  to  happei 
I  here  is  a  story  about  Economo 
that  illustrates  the  thickness  of  h: 
skin,  and  the  affection  with  whic 
some  (decks  tell  it  suggests  the  dee 
pride  they  take  in  their  resistance. 

Kconomou  is  said  to  have  aske 
an  embarrassing  political  question! 
U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Tasca  at 
press  conference.  The  question  relaU 
to  alleged  KIA  involvement  in 
100T  coup.  Before  the  Ambassad! 
could  reply,  an  American  wire-se 
vice  reporter  I  apparently  referrii 
to  a  women's  boutique  owned  Ij 
Mrs.  Economou)  interrupted:  "Y(| 
don't  have  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Al> 
bassador!  Kconomou  hasn't  any  c| 
licial  accreditation — he's  just  a 
dies"  shoe  salesman."  Without  mis' 
ing  a  beat,  Kconomou  turned  to  tl 
reporter  and  replied.  "Better  to  C] 
ress  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  worm 
than  to  lick  the  boot  of  a  dictator.' 


W^CONOMOL)  IS  a  conservative,  b 
I  opposition  to  military  rule  . 
Greece  crosses  the  political  spectrui 
Louis  Danos  also  works  on  the  Athe 
News,  and  I  )anos  is  not  a  eonservath 

Formerly  the  editor  in  chief  of  A 
dreas  Papandreou's  daily  newspapl 
Anendotos,  Danos  was  once  Kcor 
mini's  "opposite  number.''  Wliatev 
his  politics  (  he  savs  he's  not  a  Mai 
ist  I ,  Danos's  prose  is  just  a-  tough 
Economou's. 

A  short,  almost  fragile  man  wi 
bright,  kind  eves  anil  a  smile  tl 
blinks    throughout    a  conversatk 


)ne  of  America's  oldest  magazines 
has  suddenly  become  one 

of  its  newest 


Only  the  new  Saturday  Review/World 
provides  coverage  of  all  the  arts  —  literature 
. . .  music . . .  theatre . . .  film . . .  fine  art . . . 
dance . . .  photography. . . 

Plus  coverage  of  national  and  international 
affairs . . .  lively  exchanges  of  ideas  between 
editors  and  readers . . .  science  and  education 
supplements . . .  travel  ideas . . .  book  reviews . . . 
puzzles . . .  cartoons . . .  and  a  lot  more  —  all  between  the  covers  of 
one  lively  magazine. 

In  addition,  the  two  special,  expanded  issues  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  issue  of  Saturday  Review  — Retrospect  and  Prospect 
—  will  be  included  as  part  of  your  subscription  at  no  extra  cost. 


jrday  Review  World  appeared 
iber  11.  1973,  happily  reuniting 
writers,  and  readers  of  both 
ay  Review  and  World  Magazine, 
er  the  editorship  of  Norman 
s.  SR/W  combines  the  best  features 
jrday  Review's  50-year-old 
listic  tradition  with  the  global 
ctive  of  World.  Writers  and 
ns  that  were  favorites  of  SR  readers 
he  new.  merged  magazine 
izable  without  being  predictable 
science  and  education  supple 
•  that  were  so  popular  in  Saturday 
jj  now  appear  in  SR  W. 

:/W  is  leading  the  way  in  exploring 
?w  frontier  of  brain  research  — 
bly  the  most  exciting  and  prom- 
»rea  of  mankind's  future. 

u'll  find  Saturday  Review  World's 
;s  on  this  and  other  important  topics 
imely  and  relevant.  They  cover 
:ts  that  interest  and  concern  you 
and  open  up  new  and  fascinating 
for  future  exploration.  Among 
t  articles: 

E MAKERS  FOR  THE  BRAIN 
'avid  Hendin 

LECTIONS  ON  WATERGATE 
rchibald  Cox 

PPRECIATION  OF  GEORGE 
!SHWIN  by  Leonard  Bernstein 

PLIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GUAGE  by  Jean  Stafford 
-LEGE  TLIITR  )N :  WHO  SHOULD 
?  by  Peter  Janssen 

NESE  MEDICINE:  A  TRULY  GREAT 
P  FORWARD  by  Alton  Blakeslee 
OND  THOUGHTS  ON  MARY 
)D  LINCOLN  by  Irving  Stone 


SR/  W  features  include:  vigorous  edi- 
torials by  Editor  Norman  Cousins  and 
other  world  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  .  the  exclusive  World  Environ- 
ment Newsletter. .  .reviews  and  roundups 
of  outstanding  books  in  all  fields. 

Geoview  by  R.  Buckminster  Fuller. . 
Top  of  My  Head  by  Goodman  Ace . . . 
Diversions  by  Leo  Rosten . . .  Manner 
of  Speaking  by  John  Ciardi . . . 
Curmudgeon  at  Large  by  Cleveland 
Amory. . .  Light  Refractions  by  Thomas 
H.  Middleton ... 

Coverage  of  music  and  recordings 
by  Irving  Kolodin . . .  dance  by  Walter 
Terry. .  travel  by  Horace  Sutton . .  .films 
by  Hollis  Alpert . . .  theatre  by  Henry 
Hewes .  .  .  art  by  Katharine  Kuh . . .  photo- 
graphy by  Margaret  Weiss. 

Plus  those  fascinating  brain-teasers  — 
Wit  Twisters.  Literary  Crypts,  and  Double- 
Crostics . . .  and  delightful  cartoons. 

SR  W  is  a  bi-weekly.  This  gives  the 
editors  and  writers  more  time  to  reflect. 
And  readers  more  time  to  assimilate  and 
do  their  own  reflecting.  The  magazine 
is  written  and  read  by  people  who  think 
things  through. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  to  sub- 
scribe. 1974  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Saturday  Review.  In  celebration.  SR/W 
will  publish  two  special  issues  during 
the  summer  — running  an  editorial 
scanner  over  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years.  The  first  of  these  issues. 
Retrospect,  will  report  on  the  past  half 
century  of  volatile  changes.  The  second. 
Prospect,  will  cover  the  next  half  century 
of  volatile  challenges.  These  may  well  be 
the  most  important  and  widely-discussed 
issues  in  magazine  publishing  history 


. . .  certain  to  become  collectors '  items. 
They  will  be  included,  of  course,  as  part 
of  your  subscription  if  you  order  now. 

As  you  will  see.  there  is  a  close  inter- 
action between  SR/  W  readers  and 
editors.  Readers  know  they  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  evolution  of  one  of 
the  worlds  most  distinguished  and  influ 
ential  publications.  They  are  caught  up  in 
an  adventure  of  ideas  with  the  magazine's 
editors  and  writers. 

Start  enjoying  the  adventure.  The  cost 
is  only  $12  for  one  year. . .  or  $25  if  you 
prefer  a  three  year  subscriptionfwhich  not 
only  saves  you  a  substantial  amount,  but 
protects  you  against  probable  price 
increases).  Use  the  order  form  to  enter 
your  subscription  today. 

r  n 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to 
Saturday  Review  World  as  indicated 

□  One  year  $12  □  Two  years  $20  □  Three  years  $25 

(Save  $7  50  over  (Save  $19  00  over  (Save  $33.50  over 
single  copy  costs)  single  copy  costs!  single  copy  costs) 
□  Payment  enclosed    □  Bill  me 

Saturday  Review  World  is  published  26  times  a  year. 
Above  basic  rates  are  good  for  US.  its  possessions,  APO 
FPO.  and  Canada  Elsewhere,  postage  is  $2  00  per  year 
additional 

Name 
Address 


City 


Zip 


EMA4D001 


GUARANTEE:  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
SR/W  at  any  rime,  for  any  reason,  you  may  cancel  your 
subscription  and  receive  a  refund  on  the  unused  portion. 
Mail  to 

SalunJav  fyvu'ic  I  I odd 

PO  BOX  2045  •  ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL  61207 
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CROSS' 

SINCE  1B46 


Fine  Writing  Instruments 
At  Better  Stores  Worldwide 

•  Coo,.**!  1973.  A.T.  CROSS  COMPANY,  Lincoln.  R.I.  UA«. 


Danos  is  the  author  of  a  column  that 
appears  twice  a  week  in  the  Athens 
ISiews.  It's  called  "The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,"  and  the  title  refers 
less  to  Immanuel  Kant  than  to  the 
"pure  reason"  the  junta  claims  must 
govern  Greek  affairs. 

Danos  worked  on  the  first  edition 
of  the  Athens  \ews,  hack  in  1951. 
Me  left  the  newspaper  after  a  violent 
political  argument  with  the  conserv- 
ative Iannis  Horn.  Danos  still  dis- 
agrees with  Horn,  but  resistance  to 
the  regime  has  made  them  friends 
and  co-workers  once  again. 

The  Athens  iS  eus  is  the  only  source 
of  income  that  Danos  has.  Before  the 
coup  he  received  a  military  pension 
that  was  twice  his  present  salary, 
a  reward  for  thirteen  years  as  a  sol- 
dier and  compensation  for  battle- 
field wounds  received  in  the  coun- 
try's civil  war  against  the  Commu- 
nists. \\  ounded  in  19 18,  he  retired 
from  the  army  as  a  major  after  two 
years  of  recovery  in  a  military  hos- 
pital. He  had  been  decorated  for 
heroism. 

Danos  lost  his  pension  when  he 
was  arrested  for  conspiring  to  over- 
I  throw  the  regime.  His  arrest  came 
in  December  1970.  and  he  was  kept 
in  prison  for  fifteen  months  before 
I  his  trial. 

"They  didn't  torture  me,"  he  said. 
'"They  tried  to  kill  me  instead.  You 
,  see,  beside?  my  war  wound-.  I  have 
tuberculosis.  They  knew  that  and 
kept  me  in  a  one-meter-by-one-meter 
cell  without  clothes  for  more  than  a 
year.  Like  an  animal.  There  were  no 
doctors.  I  kept  alive  by  running  in 
place  for  hours  and  hours,  every 
day."  In  .March  1972,  Danos  was 
convicted  of  belonging  to  an  orga- 
nization outlawed  by  the  regime  for 
its  ties  to  the  liberal  Papandreou. 

"I  confessed,"  Danos  said,  "to 
what  I  had  done.  And  to  what  I 
hadn't  done.  I  did  that  because  they 
arrested  four  of  my  family  and  said 
that  they'd  imprison  my  mother  and 
others  if  I  didn't  confess  to  every- 
thing. Later,  in  court.  I  retracted 
most  of  the  confession,  the  untrue 
parts,  but  it  didn't  matter." 

Danos's  column  was  sufficiently 
painful  to  the  regime  that  the  former 
I  ndersecretary  of  the  Press.  Byron 
Stamatopoulos,  would  regularly  fire 
off  telegrams  to  publisher  Horn. 

"He  threatens  Horn  with  court," 
Danos  said,  "unless  he  fires  me.  Sta- 
matopoulos— what  a  fellow  he  is!  He 
calls  me  a  Communist,  a  fascist,  an 


anarchist — all  in  the  same  telega 
sometimes."  Danos  chuckles.  "Ai 
then  he  smiles  at  me  and  says,  'Hel 
how-are-you?'  when  I'm  having  c< 
fee  with  friends  in  Syntagma  Squai 
A  Janus."  Danos  pauses  and  brooc 
"I  don't  understand  the  man.  He  us 
to  be  a  socialist.  You  know,  when 
was  younger,  and  he  was  younger, 
was  a  member  of  the  Athens  Uniu 
of  Journalists.  I  was  its  vice-cha'l 
man.  Well,  after  the  1967  coup  d'el 
occurred,  the  government  insist 
that  we  expel  forty-two  of  our  mei 
bers.  We  refused,  and  the  regir 
took  over  the  union.  Today  Stamato 
oulos  is  Undersecretary  of  Pre 
at  the  Ministry  of  Information,  ai 
I'm  forbidden  from  even  calling  a 
-elf  a  journalist.  Because,  you  « 
to  be  a  journalist  you  must  be  a  mei 
ber  of  the  union,  and  the  only  unit 
we  have  is  the  government  union,  j 
it  happens,  I'm  ineligible  for  mei 
bership:  I'm  a  criminal,  as  you  kno 
Well,  the  truth  is  that  no  one  in  a 
family  has  ever  been  involved  in  po' 
tics.  Not  really.  We've  simply  sa 
no  to  the  regime." 

As  I  left,  Danos  had  a  word  of  ail 
vice.  "Remember,  if  you  write  aboil 
us,  we  are  just  a  newspaper  for  toili 
ists.  We  publish  Popeye  and  Dona  ' 
Duck,  and  tell  visitors  where  thill 
can  find  an  English-speaking  denti  i 
There  are  no  journalists  here.  Ji  1 
part-time  help."  And  he  chuckled.  I 

THE  old  elevator  rumbles  a  I 
shakes  its  way  down  to  the  hi 
torn  floor,  arriving  with  a  thump  ar 
a  crash  of  opening  doors.  Outsic 
the  night  is  clear  and  cold.  W  ith  t 
exception  of  a  new  Fiat  parked  I 
neath  the  "  th  ns  News"  sign,  Ha 
riou  Street  is  deserted.  As  I  wa 
by,  one  of  the  car  s  windows  ro 
down  and  two  men  look  out  at  n 
from  behind  a  fog  of  cigarette  smol 
that  suggests  they've  been  sittii 
there  for  a  long  while. 

It  seems  as  if  they're  about  to  a: 
something,  and  politeness  makes  n 
hesitate  in  front  of  them.  W  hen  th<  1 
don't,  I'm  surprised  and  it  takes  I 
few  seconds  to  realize  that  their  c  I 
riosity  is  too  neutral  and  unabashf 
to  be  idle.  They  have  the  look  « 
people  who  are  busy  rememberir 
what  they  see.  When  the  window  ! 
nally  rolls  up  again,  I'm  left  with  tl 
feeling  of  dismissal  and  the  impre 
sion  that  I've  been  tricked  into  po 
ing  for  somebody's  fact  sheet. 


obody  knows  the  world  like  Holland  America 
And  no  ship  sails  it  like  the  s.s.  Rotterdam. 


S  J-  h  \ 

/     our  16th  World  Cruise  \ 

*      Jan. 18  from  New  York,  (from  Ft.  Lauderdale  Jan.  20).  \ 

'   87  days, 31  ports, the  s.s.  Rotterdam.  « 

The  ultimate  travel  experience  aboard  a  truly  magnificent  ship.  Visit  Devil's  Island 
Salvador  (Bahia),  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Capetown,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco 
Marques,  Mozambique  Island,  Mombasa,  Bombay,  Cochin,  Colombo, 
Singapore,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  Kaohsiung,  Keelung,  Okinawa  (for  "Expo 
75");  Kagoshima,  Miyajima.Takamatsu,  Kobe,Yokohama,  Hanapepe  Bay 
—Kauai,  Honolulu,  San  Diego,  Cabo  San  Lucas,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco, 
i  Balboa,  Cristobal.  Returning  to  Fort  Lauderdale  and  New  York. 

|  $5040  to  $16,110.  133-WC-4 

%See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Miss  Martin  collect 
at  (212)  620-5101,Toll-Free  at  (800)  221-6657. 
%  Holland  America  Cruises.  Pier  40  North  River,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10014. 

^  Please  send  brochure  on  the  s.  s.  Rotterdam  1975  World  Cruise. 

^  Name  

\  Address  


^      City   _State  —Zip 

^    Travel  Agent 


^         Notice:  Fuel  surcharge  to  be  added  to  all  above  fares. 

The  s.s.  Rotterdam  is  registered  in  the  Netherlands 
Antilles.  Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy  1 
^         subject  to  availability,  ^ 


I'aul  Bender 
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Three  cheers  for  the  Nixon  (yup,  INixon)  Supreme  Court— it's  about  to  legalize 
the  pursuil  ol  happiness 


IT  is  often  s aid  that  our  Constitu- 
tion is  "alive.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  reinterprets  the  law  in  different 
eras,  our  rights  both  grow  and  di- 
minish  sometimes  w  ith  glacial  slow- 
ness, .sometimes  with  breathtaking 
speed. 

Today  s  Supreme  Court  is  hardly 
considered  acti\  isl  in  the  cause  of  ex- 
panded individual  liberty.  Still,  re- 
cent decisions  show  that,  in  one  such 
area  at  least,  the  present  Court  has 
continued  the  process  of  constitution- 
al creation.  During  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  present  at  the  full- 
blown emergence  of  a  new  constitu- 
tional right  of  enormous  importance 

an  intensely  personal  right  that 
ma)  actually  benefit  many  of  us  far 
more  than  our  political  freedom--  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly. 

Though  often  called  the  "'right 
of  privacy,"  the  new  liberty  is  better 
described,  I  think. with  a  phrase  used 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1866,  when 
it  said  thai  we  all  have  a  right  to  be 
safe  from  governmental  intrusions 
into  "'the  privacies  of  life."  For  the 
new  right  docs  not  have  to  do  with 
solitude  as  such,  but  w  ith  the  freedom 
to  be  one  s  sell  to  make  independent 
decisions  about  how  one  wishes  to  use 
line  -  mind  and  body.  This  is  largely 
a  middle-class  liberty:  its  importance 
tends  to  increase  w  ith  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  leisure,  that  may  be 
the  secret  of  its  chances  with  today's 
Court,  which  i^  much  les^  inclined 
than  it>  predecessors  to  advance  con- 
stitutional claims  that  primarily  bene- 
fit the  disadvantaged. 

i;  MODERN  CASES  that  com- 
I  prise  the  building  blocks  of  the 
new  liberty  are  easily  summarized. 
Locating  the  principle  that  connects 
them  i^  quite  a  bit  more  difficult. 

The  first  case  w  as  Griswold  v.  Con- 
necticut, a  1965  decision  holding 
that  Connecticut  could  not  constitu- 
tionally make  it  a  crime  for  married 


persons  to  use  contraceptives  ii)  the 
marriage  relationship.  Although  the 
Court  was  convinced  that  Connecti- 
cut's "uncommonly  silly"  law  (Justice 
Potter  Stewart  s  phrase  I  ran  afoul  of 
the  Constitution,  it  was  excruciating- 
ly vague  as  to  what  specific  part  of 
that  document  the  state  had  violated. 
The  Bill  of  Bights  makes  no  mention 
ol  marriage,  sex,  or  contraception, 
and  Hie  Court  (for  reasons  I  shall  go 
into  later  I  d  ied  not  to  rely  upon  the 
due-process  clause  ol  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  protects  "liberty" 
generally.  The  opinion  refers  instead 
lo  "/ones  of  privacy"  created  by  the 
"penumbras"  of  the  Constitution,  to 
"a  right  of  privacy  older  than  the 
Bill  of  Bights,"  and  to  the  fact  that 
marriage  is  "intimate"  and  "sacred," 
"an  association  that  promotes  a  way 
ol  life  ...  a  harmony  ol  living  ...  a 
bilateral  loyalty.  .  .  ." 

Four  years  later,  in  Stanley  V. 
Georgia,  the  Court  held  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  tolerate  a  prose- 
cution for  possession  ol  obscene  (dins 
found  in  the  defendant  s  bedroom. 
The  Court  faced  the  same  difficulty 
as  in  Grisivold  in  finding  a  constitu- 
tional reference  point.  Previous  de- 
cisions had  excluded  obscenity,  prop- 
erly defined,  from  the  freedom-of- 
speech  guarantee.  Nevertheless,  said 
the  Court,  obscenity  laws  cannot 
"reach  into  the  privacy  of  one  s  own 
home  where  a  person  has  "the  right 
to  read  or  observe  what  he  pleases  — 
the  right  to  satisfy  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  needs." 

In  l')72.  in  Eisenstadt  v.  Baird, 
the  Court  returned  to  contraceptives. 
Despite  the  emphasis  that  Griswold 
had  placed  on  marriage,  the  Court 
now  appeared  to  say  that  single  per- 
sons also  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  sexual  intercourse  and  contracep- 
tion: "The  marital  couple  is  not  an 
independent  entity  with  a  mind  and 
heart  of  its  own,  but  an  association  of 

I'nul  Bender  is  a  professor  <>/  law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 


two  individuals  each  with  a  -cparatei 
intellectual  and  emotional  makeup.' 
If  the  right  ol  privacy  means  any-1 
thing,  it  is  the  right  of  an  individual,, 
married  or  single,  to  be  free  from  unl 
warranted  governmental  intrusion  'M 
to  matters  so  fundamentally  affect! 
in<;  a  person  as  the  decision  whethl 
to  bear  or  beget  a  child"  I  the  empl 
sis  is  the  ( ourt's  ) . 

In  last  year's  abortion  decision 
which  has  been  the  most  diffic 
case  to  date  the  Court  solidifi 
the  new  right  by  trying  to  give  it  bo 
some  limits  and  some  general  the 
retical  underpinning.  Again,  the  sp 
cities  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  had 
apparent  application,  and  the  Cou 
could  not  rely  upon  either  mania 
i  the  pregnant  plaintiff  was  unmar 
ried  i  or  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
The  Court  announced,  however,  that 
the  Griswold,  Stanley,  and  Eisenstadt 
decisions  (along  with  a  few  others 
questionable  relev  ance  I  bad  estab 
lished  "a  right  of  personal  privac 
or  a  guarantee  of  certain  areas 
zones  of  privacy  .  .  .  founded  in  th 
Fourteenth  Amendment's  concept 
personal  liberty."  This  guarantee 
privacy,  said  the  Court,  applies 
"personal  rights  that  can  be  deemed; 
'fundamental'  or  'implicit  in  the  con-| 
cept  of  ordered  liberty.  "  One  siichj 
fundamental  right  was  that  of  a  worn-] 
an  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  ter- 
minate her  pregnancy  .  The  Court  re-l 
ferred  to  the  danger  that  an  unwanted! 
child  might  cause  physical  or  psycho- 
logical harm  to  the  mother,  as  well  as 
"stigma"  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
woman.  After  the  fetus  became  vi- 
able, or  capable  of  life  outside  the 
mother's  body,  however,  abortion 
might  be  prohibited,  since  the  state's 
interest  in  protecting  fetal  life  would 
then  be  "compelling."  and  fundamen- 
tal rights  may  be  limited  by  a  "com- 
pelling state  interest." 

Our  catalogue  of  cases  must  close 
with  the  only  decision  thus  far  in 
which  the  Court  has  explicitly  reject- 


"I  find  nothing  more  relaxing  than 
the  Bermuda  sun  and  water." 1 


1  "I  enjoy  looking  at  old  furniture 
fid  silver.  They're  in  great 
pundance  here." 


Bermuda 

Unspoiled.  Unhurried.  Uncommon. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  Dept.  T-28 
310  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  NY.  10020  or  711  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


"They're  the  politest,  nicest 
people  anywhere.  We've  made  some 
good  friends  down  here." 


"Life  here  is  quieter  on  the  whole. 
And  perhaps  a  little  more  genteel." 


GEWURZTRAMINER 


SAUVIGNON 
BLANC 


Our  Children 


Every  year  we  baby  them,  nurture  them,  keep  then 
growing  beautifully  right  in  our  own  back  yard. 

We  coddle  them  so,  we  almost  hate  to  crush  them. 

And  we  settle  for  nothing  less  than  excellence  in  ev 
bottle  of  Almaden. 

Whether  it's  Pinot  Noir  or  Chenin  Blanc,  or  any  of 
other  Almaden  types,  you  can  be  sure  of  their  quality,  bo 
for  bottle.  The  secret  in  growing  our  grapes  lies  right  hen 


§ir  Paicines  mountain  vineyards,  near  San  Juan  Bautista, 
tjre  Franciscan  friars  grew  their  wine  over  a  hundred 
4  s  ago.  It's  the  cool,  Pacific  breeze  that  keeps  our  grapes 
1/ing  gently  and  gracefully,  to  become  great  wines. 

So  come.  Come  meet  our 
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ed  a  claim  based  on  the  new  liberty. 
A  few  months  after  the  abortion  case, 
the  ( lourt  ruled  ( 5  to  I  I  that  the 
right  ol  adults  to  acquire  sexual  ma- 
terials in  bookstores  or  theaters  was 
not  "fundamental.  The  fundamental 
right  to  obscenity,  wrote  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hurler,  is  "restricted  to  a  place, 
the  home,  and  does  not  extend  to 
"places  of  public  accommodation." 
The  ( !oui  I  conceded  that  other  aspects 
of  privacy  do  apply  in  such  places 
abortions  are  constitutionally  pro- 
tected in  hospitals,  and  contracep- 
tives in  hotel  rooms,  and  there  is  a 
right  to  obtain  both  these  things  from 
others.  But,  said  the  Chief  Justice, 
these  other  privacies  unlike  obscen- 
it\  concerned  "intimate  relation- 
ships."" and  protection  was  extended 
as  far  as  "required  to  safeguard  the 
right  to  intimacy  involved."  Justice 
Burger  did  not  explain  what  "inti- 
mate relationship"  is  involved  when 
an  unmarried  woman  seek-  an  abor- 
tion or  wh)  solitary  rights  which 
involve  no  such  relationship  are  "fun- 
damental" only  in  "the  home." 


V 


s  cases  AC c t  mi  late,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  Court's  recognition 


I  however  inconsistent  I  of  "zones  of 
privacy"  where  the  law  may  not  in- 
trude must  necessarily  bring  into 
question  the  legitimacy  of  a  whole 
range  of  "\  ictimless"  or  moral  crimes 
those  (  rimes  which  directly  harm 
(  if  they  harm  anyone  at  all )  only  the 
"criminal"  himself  or  other  consent- 
ing persons.  The  crime  of  obscenity 
is  victimless.  So  is  the  crime  of  abor- 
tion, if  one  ignores  the  fetus  as  a 
victim  prior  to  its  "viability,"  as  the 
Court  seemed  disposed  to  do.  Closely 
related  are  prohibitions  on  hetero- 
sexual "sodomy,"  unmarried  forni- 
cation, and  homosexual  intercourse. 
Moreover,  if  the  hallmark  of  the  new 
right  is  not  sex  but,  as  some  of  the 
opinions  state,  the  right  to  fulfill 
one  s  own  "intellectual  and  emotional 
needs."  then  it  appears  logical  to  re- 
examine laws  forbidding  everything 
from  drunkenness  and  gambling  to 
marijuana-smoking,  heroin  use,  and 
suicide.  Privacy  claims  have  been 
made  against  these,  as  well  as  against 
dress  and  hair  codes  for  school- 
children and  laws  requiring  niotor- 
cyclists  to  wear  protective  helmets; 
claims  may  one  day  be  expected  over 
the  right  to  use  a  car  without  a  seat 
belt.   Which  of  these  activities  are 
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within  the  constitutionally  protected 
zones  of  privacy  and  which  art;  not? 

Many  of  us  tend  to  use  philosophi- 
cal principles  to  determine  tne  legiti- 
macy of  such  prohibitions.  We  ask. 
lor  example,  whether  government  lias 
a  right  to  legislate  "morals,"  or 
whether  individuals  have  a  right  to 
do  as  they  please  so  long  as  they 
don't  harm  others.  The  Supreme 
Court  opinions  through  which  the 
new  right  has  emerged  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  remarkably  free  of  reli- 
.line  upon  such  basics.  They  are,  in- 
deed, remarkably  free  of  any  gener- 
ally valid  rationalizing  principles. 

This  should  be  neither  surprising 
nor  disappointing.  Justices  are  not 
chosen  primarily  for  their  ability  a; 
philosophers;  even  if  they  were,  itis' 
unlikely  that  they  could  produce  de' 
finitive  theories  when  they  first  en 
counter  variations  on  a  new  and  diffi 
cult  constitutional  claim.  In  emerp 
ing  areas,  like  it  or  not,  the  Court 
creative  process  must  consist  niosl 
of  commonsense  reactions  to  interesl 
ing  tact  situations.  Its  reasons  will  of 
ten  be  glaringly  inadequate,  even  col 
tradictory.  Many  are,  in  truth,  after1 
the-fact  justifications.  If  the  Court  i 
on  the  right  track,  then,  as  result 
pile  up.  a  tenable  governing  princi 
pie  should  emerge  to  explain  most  o 
them.  It  is  far  from  a  tidy  or  wholl 
intellectually  satisfying  process,  bu 
it  is  all  we  have. 


ei 

it,: 


ANOTHER  WAY  iii  which  the  Court 
I  opinions  differ  from  ordinar 
philosophical  debate  is  in  the  necer1 
sity  the  Justices  properly  feel  to  rr 
late  their  decisions  to  the  Constiti 
tion,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  ths 
will  not  create  rights  the  Court  dot 
not  intend.  This  problem  has  been  e 
penally  vexing  in  the  new  privac' 
cases  and  has  undoubtedly  caused  { 
least  some  of  the  obscurity  in  th 
Court's  opinions  so  far.  The  algetic 
of  any  specific  language  in  the  Cof 
stitution  relating  to  sex,  marriage 
contraception,  or  abortion  has  relen 
lessly  forced  the  Court,  in  its  scare 
for  a  text,  toward  the  provision  of  th 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendment 
that  government  shall  not  depriv  1 
any  person  "of  life,  liberty,  or  pro| 
erty,  without  due  process  of  law." 
is  possible  to  read  this  clause  jr 
conferring  not  only  the  right  to  fa 
procedures,  hut  also  the  right  to  ha\ 
the  substance  of  law  "duly"  refll 
societal  concerns  more  powe  rful  tha 


ill; 
id 
/  | 


JS 

itis 


en 


j  vate  interests  they  affect.  Un- 
h  an  approach,  the  Court,  act- 
i  superlegislature,  must  decide 
rticular  law  "reasonably"  re- 
onfiicting  priorities, 
kind  of  "'substantive'"  due 
5  was  once  very  much  in  vogue 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  used  in 
ly  part  of  this  century  to  in- 
3  all  manner  of  social-welfare 
ion  that  struck  an  economical- 
-ervative  Court  as  gratuitous 
tence  with  private  property 
liberty  of  contract.  When  the 
•eal  Supreme  Court  overruled 
lecisions,  it  held,  quite  cor- 
that  there  were  adequate  so- 
justifications  for  minimum 
maximum  hours,  compulsory 
ive  bargaining,  and  the  like, 
sought  in  general  to  end  the 
superlegislature  role,  which 
aen  so  much  abused.  To  this 
:  Court  stated  repeatedly  that, 
edures  are  fair,  it  would  not 
down  laws  in  the  name  of  "Iib- 
>r  "property"  generally  when 
ould  be  thought  to  bear,  by 
etch  of  the  imagination,  a  ra- 
relationship  to  a  legitimate 
i\  end.  Until  the  Griswold  case 
dong,  this  test  in  practice  gave 
tures  carte  blanche  so  long  as 
voided  collision  with  the  spe- 


f  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


! 

1  = 

v 
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r  creating  the  new  privacy,  the 
has  not  wanted  to  revive  the 
c  -e  of  reviewing  the  entire  range 
e<  nomic  and  social  legislation  for 
•a  nableness."  It  has  thus  had  to 
ie  problem  of  how  it  can,  under 
ime   constitutional  provision, 
il  clown  laws  infringing  the  lib- 
)  use  contraceptives  and  have 
ons,  while  keeping  hands  off 
infringing  the  liberty  to  give 
workers  the  lowest  wage  or 
st    working    conditions  they 
1  made  to  accept.  After  ignor- 
e  problem  in  the  first  few  pri- 
•ases,  the  Supreme  Court-  rath- 
atisfactory  solution  in  the  recent 
:>n  decision  has  been  to  say 
nere  are  in  reality  two  kinds  of 
•  under  the  due-process  clause, 
is  liberty  generally,  which  the 
lely   permissive  rational-rela- 
ip-by-  any-  stretch  -  of-  the-irnagi- 
i  test  continues  to  use  to  govern 
*ing  legislation,  and  there  is  the 
amental"  liberty,  which  falls 
the  new  concept  of  privacy, 
a  law  interferes  with  funda- 
1  liberty,  it  is  not  sufficient 
te  legislature  has  acted  ration- 


ally— it  must  show  a  "compelling" 
reason.  The  Court,  that  is,  will  once 
again  be  a  superlegislature — indeed 
a  superlegislature  with  a  vengeance 
— but  only  when  "fundamental"  lib- 
erty is  concerned. 

No  one  knows  just  how  compelling 
a  reason  must  be  to  override  privacy, 
but  the  abortion  case  provides  some 
clues,  and  it  appears  that  it  must  be 
very  compelling  indeed.  The  Court 
held  there,  for  example,  that  a  state's 
desire  to  protect  fetal  life  is  not  com- 
pelling unless  the  fetus  is  viable,  and 
that  even  saving  viable  fetal  life  is 
not  compelling  if  the  mother's  health 
is  in  danger.  Moreover,  said  the 
Court,  the  state's  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  mother's  health  during  ad- 
vanced pregnancy  is  only  compelling 
insofar  as  it  justifies  making  abor- 
tions as  safe  as  possible;  protecting 
the  mother's  health  is  not  a  compel- 
ling reason  for  prohibiting  abortions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  ob- 
scenity decisions  provide  some  hints 
as  to  how  uncompelling  the  state  in- 
terest may  be  when  merely  ordinary 
liberty  is  infringed  by  victimless- 
crime  legislation.  After  the  Court 
held  that  the  right  to  acquire  obscene 
sexual  material  outside  the  home 
was,  while  part  of  liberty,  not  part  of 
the  new  privacy,  it  found  a  "legiti- 
mate state  interest"  in  "an  arguable 
correlation  between  obscene  material 
and  crime"  based  on  concededly  "un- 
provable assumptions."  If  certain 
books  are  commonly  thought  of  as 
"good,"  said  the  majority,  why  can't 
a  state  engage  in  the  "corollary"  as- 
sumption that  obscene  books  have  "a 
tendency  to  exert  a  corrupting  or  de- 
basing impact  leading  to  antisocial 
behavior"?  And  if  this  flight  of  fancy 
was  not  permissive  enough  for  the 
states,  the  majority  further  suggested 
that  nonfundamental  liberty  might 
even  be  infringed  merely  in  the  inter- 
est of  what  is  called  "the  total  com- 
munity environment":  "  'What  is 
commonly  read  and  seen  and  heard 
and  done  [however  discreetly]  in- 
trudes upon  us  all,  want  it  or  not.'  ' 
In  other  words,  what  we  don't  like 
we  may  prohibit,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
"fundamental." 


HE  IMPORTANT  POINT  for  US  in 

these  complicated  legalisms  is  that 
victimless-crime  laws  based  on  moral 
or  paternalistic  considerations  may 
not  intrude  on  personal  choices 
that  the  Court  finds  "fundamental," 
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but  are  ordinarily  valid  otherwise. 
The  protected  privacies  of  life  under 
the  Court's  present  approach  thus 
come  down  to  the  Justices'  notions 
about  the  "fundamentalness"  of  pri- 
vate activity.  In  view  of  the  Court's 
explanations  to  date  (or  rather  its 
general  lack  of  explanations  J  of  w  hat 
makes  one  private  choice  fundamen- 
tal and  another  not,  one  is  tempted  to 
conclude  that  the  Justices  simply 
deem  "  fundamental  "  those  activi- 
ties that  have  been  part  of  their  own 
pursuit  of  happiness — or  that  they 
can  more  or  less  readily  imagine  as 
being  so.  If  this  is  indeed  the  expla- 
nation for  what  the  Court  has  been 
and  will  be  doing,  then  the  privacies 
of  lift-  have  probably  already  risen 
close  to  their  high-water  mark  for  the 
time  being.  We  might  expect  that  a 
right  to  engage  in  certain  kinds  of 
consensual  heterosexual  sodomy  (at 
least  in  marriage  l  might  join  the 
rights  of  contraception  and  abortion, 
and  we  might  perhaps  see  the  recog- 
nition of  a  right  of  a  person  suffering 
extreme  pain  or  physical  handicap  to 
decide  that  life  is  no  longer  worth  the 
struggle.  A  prohibition  on  cigarettes 
I  either  outright  or  through  taxes 
which  make  them  practically  unavail- 


able except  to  the  wealthy  j  would  be 
an  interesting  case.  Rights  to  homo- 
sexual conduct,  to  drugs,  and  to  gam- 
bling on  the  "numbers"  would,  like 
the  right  to  acquire  obscenity,  be  un- 
likely to  find  recognition. 

The  Court  can,  I  suspect,  do  better 
in  the  long  run  than  merely  to  reflect 
the  values  of  the  Justices  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  Now  that  the  first  flush  of 
creation  is  over  and  a  new  right  is 
definitely  entrenched,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  take  stock  and  find  a  guide 
in  the  search  for  the  fundamental. 

Start  with  a  recognition"  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  new  right — the 
way  in  which  it  differs  from  other 
rights  where  the  "fundainentalness" 
of  conduct  may  be  an  issue.  Some 
rights  are  recognized  because  of  the 
effect  which  their  exercise  has  on 
others  and  on  the  shape  of  society. 
Political  rights  are  the  best  example. 
The  fundainentalness  of  that  kind  of 
right  can  be  judged  by  asking  wheth- 
er the  society  we  want  ( or,  better,  the 
society  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion l  would  be  possible  or  likely 
w  ithout  them.  Thus  free  speech,  press, 
and  assembly,  the  right  to  petition 
government,  a  broad  voting  fran- 
chise, are  all  "fundamental"  because 
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it  is  difficult  to  imagine  our  demo 
racy  in  their  absence. 

But  when  we  decide  to  recogni 
some  privacies  in  life,  we  decide 
recognize  a  right  to  make  choict 
not  for  their  effect  upon  society  b 
for  the  pleasure — or  reduction 
pain — they  give  the  actor.  If  tl 
Constitution  is  going  to  protect  ; 
area  of  private  choice  for  priva 
reasons,  we  cannot  judge  the  fund 
mentalness  of  certain  choices — aso 
posed  to  others — through  their  e 
ternal  appear? nee  or  effect.  The  rig 
to  enjoy  sex  in  marriage,  then,  c; 
not  be  a  more  fundamental  priva 
one  than  the  right  to  enjoy  sex  ov 
side  of  marriage,  because  that  wou 
only  reflect  a  choice  that  marriage 
a  better  state  than  nonmarriage,  ai 
that  is  precisely  the  decision  which 
right  of  privacy  must  leave  to  tl 
individual,  if  marriage  is,  indeed, 
private  matter.  Heterosexuality  cai 
be  more  fundamental  than  honiose; 
uality.  Nor  can  the  right  to  spei 
one's  time  and  to  use  one's  intelle1 
and  imagination  by  reading  be  mo 
fundamental  than  the  right  to 


mind-affecting  drugs.   It  would 
ironic  indeed  if  a  right  to  make  p 
vate  choices  were  to  be  used  to  i 
ward  conformity  to  the  popular 
"ideal"  life-style.  If  it  ever  becom. 
necessary  to  rank  private  activiti. 
according    to    their  "fundament 
ness,"  the  test  should  not  be  tra 
tion,  or  whether  the  activity  is  "il 
cred*"  or  involves  a  favored  relatic 
ship,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  i 
tivity  is  important  to  the  actor,  ti 
extent  to  which  his  chosen  style  j 
life — his  pursuit  of  happiness,  if  |l 
will — depends  upon  it.  r 
The  primary  test  of  the  fundamt_ 
talness  of  private  activities,  howevf 
must  simply  be  whether  or  not  th» 
are  truly  private,  by  which  I  me 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  affect  t, 
legitimate  interests  of  those  who  a, 
not  fully  consensual  participants, 
an  activity  is  wholly  private  in  tl 
sense,  that  alone  should  make  it  p< 
of  "fundamental*"  liberty  and  shou" 
also  negate  the   existence   of  a: 
"compelling"  reason  to  regulate 
Factors  such  as  whether  the  activi 
takes  place  in  the  home  or  in  a  pla 
of  "public  accommodation"  I  reli 
upon,  you  will  remember,  in  the  i 
cent  obscenity  cases)  may  be  re 
vant  to  whether  an  activity  is  priv* 
in  the  sense  I  have  described,  b  i 
they  cannot  be  determinative.  E 
spite  Chief  Justice  Burger's  ass< 


How  Garbage  Can  Help  Solve 
The  Energy  Crisis 


nr  gmative  public  officials  and  busi- 
i|  smen  are  starting  to  use  solid 
m  te  as  a  source  of  energy.  Solid 
/V)  te— plain  old  garbage,  produced 
a$ne  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
ta ;  in  every  community,  every  day. 
Pi  grams  are  underway  to  burn  gar- 
t»  e  as  a  supplement  to  coal  and 

to  burn  it  alone  as  a  dry  fuel  and 
to  onvert  it  into  fuel  oil  and  gas. 

S  eel  Cans  Recycled 

B!  power  isn't  the  whole  story.  All 
tlf  energy  recovery  programs  call 
n  the  removal  of  steel  cans.  The 
n1  gnetic  property  of  steel  makes  it 
tl  easiest  material  to  reclaim.  And 
si  el  cans  currently  are  recycled  in 
aelmaking,  copper  mining  and  de- 
1  ning.  In  the  future,  ferroalloy 
C  >duction  and  foundries  may  also 
fcj:ome  recycling  markets.  Making 


cans  from  steel  saves  energy  and 
recycling  saves  even  more. 

St.  Louis 

25,000  homes  are  served  with  elec- 
tricity generated  by  burning  300 
tons  of  low  sulfur  household  garbage 
—one-third  of  the  city's  daily  output. 
The  program  generates  revenue 
for  the  city  and  saves  landfill  space. 

Baltimore 

New  pyrolysis  plant  will  convert 
1,000  tons  of  solid  waste  daily  into 
gas  for  heating  and  air  conditioning 
downtown  buildings. 

Ames 

Municipal  facilities  in  this  Iowa  city 
will  soon  operate  on  electricity  from 
a  garbage-burning  power  plant  now 
under  construction. 


Hi-  1 

jj  t 

Chicago 

Burning  garbage  will  generate  elec- 
tricity for  45,000  homes  and  con- 
serve about  100,000  tons  of  coal 
annually  starting  in  1975. 

Menlo  Park 

A  pilot  energy  plant  which  uses 
trash  as  its  sole  fuel  is  being  tested 
in  this  California  community. 

San  Diego 

A  new  pyrolysis  plant  will  convert 
garbage  to  fuel  oil  to  help  provide 
energy  for  utility  customers. 

Connecticut 

11%  of  the  state's  electricity  needs 
will  be  supplied  by  converting  solid 
waste  to  energy  at  10  regional 
centers  by  1985  under  a  recently 
adopted  plan. 


If  you  think  your  city  should  be  plugged  into  getting  energy  and  steel  from  garbage,  contact: 

Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 

150  E.  42  Street  New  York,  N  Y  10017 


PRIVACIES  OF  LIFE  

tion  to  the  contrary,  reading  a  book 
on  a  solitary  park  bench  is  just  as 
private  as  reading  it  in  your  living 
room. 


Ti  he  court's  attention,  then, 
must  be  focused  directly  on  a 
question  it  has  largely  sought  to 
avoid:  what  are  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  other?  that  deprive  conduct  of 
a  private  character  '  Three  recurrent 
assertions  of  societal  interest  lie  be- 
hind a  surprisingly  large  fraction  of 
victimless-crime  laws.  If  these  conten- 
tions are  laid  to  rest,  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  privacies  of  life  emerge. 

First,  activity  does  not  become  sig- 
nificantly less  private  merely  because 
others  know  about  it  and  disapprove. 
i  There  is  a  contrary  suggestion  in 
the  recent  obscenity  opinion.  I  If 
this  question  were  decided  otherwise, 
there  would  be  no  meaningful  con- 
stitutional concept  of  privacy  at  all. 
since  society  seeks  to  prohibit  only 
what  it  knows  about  and.  presum- 
ably, disapproves.  There  is  a  line  to 
be  drawn  here  between  knotting 
about  conduct  and  being  forcibly 
confronted  with  it.  A  bar.  opium  den. 
nudist  colony,  or  adult  movie  theater 
can  fall  on  either  side  of  the  line,  de- 
pending upon  how  discreetly  it  is 
managed. 

Second,  victimless-crime  legisla- 
tion is  often  justified  primarily  on  the 
paternalistic  ground  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  save  the  criminal  from  himself 
1  or  to  save  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
dependents,  or  in  the  interest  of  mini- 
mizing the  relief  rolls).  Heroin,  it  is 
said,  is  harmful  to  the  user:  gambling 
to  the  gambler.  The  proper  attitude 
toward  such  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  that  already  adopted  by  the 
Court  in  its  abortion  decision.  The 
dangers  of  an  abortion  after  the  first 
few  months,  said  the  Court,  justify 
licensing  and  other  regulation^  de- 
signed to  make  such  abortions  safe, 
but  not  legislation  outlawing  them  al- 
together. Similarly,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate, in  the  name  of  paternal- 
ism, to  warn  users  of  the  dangers  of 
cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  drugs:  to  reg- 
ulate the  purity  of  these  substances: 
and  to  require  that  gambling  odds  be 
clearly  stated.  Paternalism  alone, 
however,  cannot  justify  prohibition 
in  the*e  areas. 

Third,  "unprovable  assumptions" 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  to 
establish  "legitimate"  societal  inter- 
ests in  regulating  seemingly  private 


conduct.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  that  is,  government  can- 
not take  the  acquisition  or  use  of  ob- 
scenity, marijuana,  or  contraceptives 
out  of  the  area  of  privacy  merely  by 
choosing  to  assert  that  they  cause 
crime.  Again,  if  this  were  otherwise, 
the  concept  of  privacy  would  disap- 
pear. One  must  also  be  alert  to  situ- 
ations where  it  is  not  the  private  ac- 
tivity that  causes  crime  but  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  prohibit  it.  This 
was  largely  true  of  Prohibition  and 
may  be  true  of  heroin  and  gambling 
prohibitions  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  it  is  clear 
that  the  physical,  economic,  or  psy- 
chic well-being  of  others  is  involved 
in  a  way  that  they  are  not  completely 
free  to  control,  government  should 
be  able  to  act.  and  should  properly 
have  a  great  deal  of  latitude.  Laws 
may  validly  regulate  prices,  what  an 
employer  pays  his  workers,  or  the 
working  conditions  he  offers  them, 
for  these  plainly  have  an  impact  on 
the  consumers  or  workers,  who  do 
not  share  fully  in  the  choices  which 
are  made.  For  very  much  the  same 
reasons,  a  discriminatory  decision 
against  a  generally  disadvantaged 
group,  such  as  a  racially  exclusionary 
polic\  in  a  private  club,  is  not  entire- 
ly private  because  of  the  involuntary 
social  and  economic  impact  on  those 
who  are  excluded.  Activities  involv- 
ing children  as  "consensual"  partici- 
pant- may  also  be  deemed  nonpri- 
vate  if  one  takes  the  view  that  con- 
sent below  a  certain  age  should  not 
be  effective.  Prohibitions  upon  pollu- 
tion or  the  possession  of  guns  are 
valid  if  the  Court  is  convinced,  as  it 
should  be.  that  these  activities  impli- 
cate the  public  beyond  its  disapprov- 
al of  them. 

The  hardest  cases  are  those  in 
which  activities  are  undertaken  pri- 
marily for  private  reasons,  where 
they  are  exceedingly  important  to  the 
individual,  but  where  they  also  im- 
pinge to  some  extent  on  legitimate 
societal  interests.  The  abortion  case 
is  a  good  example.  hether  abor- 
tion is  sought  before  or  after  "via- 
bility." it  necessarily  involves  the  life 
of  another  organism,  which  is  often. 
I  assume,  a  legitimate  societal  con- 
cern, whether  or  not  the  organism  is 
characterized  as  a  "person."  '  Thu- 
prohibitions  upon  cruelty  to  animals 
are  valid,  i  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consequences  of  denying  abortion 
can  be  privately  drastic  for  the  po- 
tential mother. 


One  way  to  deal  with  such  situa 
tion?  would  be  to  say  that,  since  wi 
are  no  longer  in  the  area  of  pun 
privacy,  there  is  either  no  constita' 
tional  protection,  or  only  the  illusor 
kind  of  protection  offered  when  "m^ 
provable  assumptions"  and  phantoD 
"intrusions"  are  permitted  to  jusuF 
prohibitions.  If  so,  the  abortion  cas< 
was  incorrectly  decided. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  mai: 
outline  of  the  abortion  decision  ring 
true.  It  need  not  be  discarded  if  on 
is   willing   to   say   that,   while  thill 
Court  under  a  right  of  privacy  shoulr 
not  ordinarily  seek  to  evaluate  thil 
legitimacy  of  society's  response  b" 
conduct  with  a  significant  nonprivatil 
element,  there  are  some  situations  il  l 
which  the  discrepancy  between  tfo| 
strength  of  the  private  and  public  in! 
terests  is  so  great  that  the  private  in1! 
terest  must  prevail.  These  situation  ! 
will  be  extremely  rare,  since  mo* 
private  interests  can  be  satisfactorily^ 
if  not  fully,  enjoyed  without  harm] 
fully  implicating  others.  Obscenity 'i 
for  example,  can  be  discreetly  di» 
tributed  so  that  a  nonconsenting  per 
son  never  has  to  face  dirty  pictured 
while  those  who  want  them  can  get 
them  i  albeit  with  some  difficulty  h 
A  bigot  can  generally  shun  those  h' 
dislikes,  even  if  they  have  access  tr 
the  same  premises.  In  the  abortioi 
situation  such  an  adjustment  is  in' 
possible,  and  the  Court  has  decider' 
I  correctly.    I    think,    although  th 
question  is  to  me  a  close  one  i  that 
woman's  right  not  to  be  subjected  t 
carrying  and  bearing  an  unwanted 
child  clearly  preponderates  over  uV 
concerns  for  an  unborn.  unviabkM 
and.  so  far  as  we  know,  unconscion' 
fetus.  The  Court  should  not  go  t»T 
wrong  in  this  area  if  it  acts  in  th  I 
name  of  privacy  only  when  it  perl 
ceives  the  grossest  kind  of  disparity 
between  the  detriment  to  the  privatr' 
pursuit  of  happiness  which  a  lav 
causes  and  the  happiness  the  law  i 
meant  to  protect.  It  would  be  ludi 
crou<.  for  example,  for  an  employe- 
to  assert  such  a  gulf  between  the  hap 
piness  he  loses  through  being  force* 
to  pay  a  minimum  wage  and  the  hap 
piness  his  workers  will  derive. 

T'His  approach  to  the  constitu 
tional  privacies  of  life  is  neithe 
complete  nor,  I'm  sure,  wholly  sati; 
factory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  closer  t< 
the  spirit  of  privacy  than  the  Court' 
so  far  largely  unexplained  categoriza 


Po  handsomely 
by  your  slides. 

The  more  you  look  at  slides,  the  more  the  Kodak 
"Carousel  custom  H  projector  is  the  one  for  you.  Handsome 
on  the  outside,  you  don't  have  to  hide  it  away  somewhere 
between  shows. 

And  when  the  show  goes  on,  you  get  quiet  dependability 
all  the  way.  Quiet  because  it  runs  cool  with  a  low-speed 
fan.  Dependable  because  gravity  drops  each  slide 
into  place.  So  there's  no  pushing.  No  pulling.  Just  one 
brilliant  slide  after  another. 

Carousel  custom  H  projectors  come  in  a  variety  of 
handsome  models,  all  with  smoke-tinted  dust  covers. 
The  860H  shown  is  priced  from  less  than 
$255.  Other  Kodak  m^m 
Carousel  projectors  I^mJ 
from  less  than  $70.  l^^J 

Prices  subieel  to  change  without  notice.  ■^■^^^^^H 

Kodak  Carousel 
cus°tom  H  projectors. 
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til  of  such  right*  and  interests  as 
f  lamental'"  and  "compelling." 
11  Court's  lack  of  a  coherent  ap- 
ui  "h,  for  example,  was  surely  pri- 
iii  ly  responsible  for  the  recent  in- 
di  isible  obscenity  decision. 

would,  however,  much  rather 
hi  the  Court  stumble  about  in  the 
w  it  has,  in  an  effort  to  give  some 
m  ling  to  the  concept  of  personal 
[i  tv,  than  to  have  it  give  up  alto- 
_'i  ;er,  ur  wait  to  act  until  it  can 
w  s  perfect  opinions  and  invari- 
a  reach  the  correct  result — which 
m  Id  in  practice  amount  to  giving 
u  The  price  we  pay  for  the  Court's 
ii  Jectual  shortcomings  is  a  result 
li  the  obscenity  decision  i  not  real- 
1]  luch  of  a  price  at  all.  when  you 
t  k  of  it.  since,  by  failing  to  recog- 
r  the  right  of  adults  to  choose  the 
a  lal  material  they  wish  to  see,  the 
(  it  has  simply  failed  to  make 
t  gs  better:  it  hasn't  made  things 
v  se  I .  The  benefits  we  reap,  on  the 
c  ?r  hand,  are  occasionally  enor- 
i  i?.  such  as  the  elimination  in 
r  ly  state?  of  abortion  laws  which 
\  have  continued  to  cause  mis- 
i  ,  pain,  and  death  for  many  years 
i  ie  Court  hadn't  acted. 

\  hatever  the  results  of  particular 
i  es,  the  Supreme  Court  s  discovery 
i  ing  the  pa-t  several  years  of  a  right 
at  lea?t  ?ome  of  the  privacies  of 
has  coincided  with  the  begin- 
gs  of  a  general  reevaluation  in  our 
intry  of  the  wisdom,  from  both 
irtical  and  moral  standpoints,  of 
itimless-crime  legislation.  The  re-  | 
"ts  of  the  federal  commis?ions  on 
bcenity  and  marijuana  are  reflec-  j 
ns  of  this,  as  was  the  extensive 
>ve  toward  abortion  reform  that 
edated  the  Court's  abortion  rul- 
r.  The?e  phenomena  are  not  un- 
ated.  Even  if  the  Court  goes  no 
rther.    it    will    have  contributed 
ghtily  to  American  life  by  setting 
)>e  the  idea  that,  whatever  the  spe- 
acs  of  the  Bill  of  Right?,  the  con- 
pt  of  liberty  includes  the  right  to  a 
rge  of  personal  choices  which  are 
ne  of  government's  business.  In  do- 
g  this  the  Court  has  performed  one 
its  vital  functions — vastly  more 
aportant  than  its  ability  to  write 
•at  opinions  pleasing  to  law  profes- 
>rs.  The  Framers  may  not  have  in- 
fl.ded  it  that  way — and  someday  we 
ay  find  that  it  need  not  be  that  way 
-but  these  day>  the  Supreme  Court 
.  more  than  any  other  institution  we 
ave.  the  source  of  the  basic  postu- 
Ites  of  our  communal  life.  □ 


The  Man  Who  Thought  He  Couldn't  Own  a  Steinway. 


To  him  it  had  always  been  "the  only  piano!' 

Yet,  a  little  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head  kept  whispering,  "You  can't  afford  :  I 

Then  one  day  he  sharpened  a  pencil,  quieted  the  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head,  an 
did  some  serious  figuring. 

To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  the  Steinway"  was  not  too  much  more  expe  - 
sive  than  the  piano  he'd  been  considering.  Which  didn't  have  the  tone  of  a  Steinway.  Or  th 
Steinway  touch.  It  didn't  have  Steinway's  Hexagrip  Wrestplank.  Or  Steinway's  Diaphramati 
Soundboard.  Or  any  of  the  exclusive  features  that  make  a  Steinway  feel  and  sound  like  a  Steinwa . 

"I'm  being  penny-wise  but  pound-foolish,"  he  cried.  So  he  bought  the  Steinwa 
he'd  always  wanted,  which  he  and  his  wife  and  family  are  all  enjoying. 

He  has  only  one  regret.  "I  should  have  done  it  years  ago,"  he  says. 
For  more  information  please  write  to  John  H.  Steinway,  109  West  57th  Street,  New  York  100 1 . 

Steinway  &  Sons 
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I  HE  SC  ARCITY  SOCIETY 


ivell  to  the  free  lunch— and  to  freedom  as  an  infinite  resource 


IstoriAiNS  may  see  1973  as  a  year  dividing 
»ne  age  from  another.  The  nature  of  the 
hes  in  store  for  us  is  symbolized  by  the 
of  Iran's  announcement  last  December  that 
[rice  of  his  country's  oil  would  thenceforth 
.1.87  per  barrel,  a  rise  of  100  percent  over 
previous  price.  Other  oil-producing  countries 
Idy  followed  suit.  The  Shah  accompanied 
lnnouncement  with  a  blunt  warning  to  the 
l^trialized  nations  that  the  cheap  and  abun- 
energy  "party"  was  over.  From  now  on, 
lesource  on  which  our  whole  civilization  de- 
would  be  scarce,  and  the  affluent  world 
ju  have  to  live  with  the  fact, 
lur  first  attempts  to  do  so  have  been  rather 
Jul.  In  Europe,  the  effect  was  to  reduce  once- 
Id  nation-states  to  behavior  that  managed,  as 
observer  put  it,  to  combine  the  character- 
s  of  an  ostrich  and  a  flock,  of  hens.  In  Amer- 
I  which  now  lacks  almost  any  observable 
lership,  the  reaction  to  the  statement  was 
ply  a  general  astonishment,  followed  by  mea- 
ls even  more  inappropriate  than  those  adopt- 
ty  the  Europeans    I  except   for  Kissinger's 
ts  to  promote  international  cooperation). 


ONE  SENSE,  Iran's  move  marked  a  dramatic 
apolitical  "return  of  the  repressed,"'  as  the 
^-ignored  Third  World  for  the  first  time  act- 

j|  mt  its  demand  for  a  fair  share  of  the  planet's 
1th.  And  the  powerful  new  Organization  of 
"oleum  Exporting  Countries  I  OPEC  )  is  only 
Srst  such  group;  resource  cartels  in  copper, 
bauxite,  and  other  primary  products  may 
i  follow  OPEC's  example.  But  in  another, 
e  important  sense,  the  Shah  laid  down  a 
ir  challenge  to  the  most  basic  assumptions 

|  procedures  that  have  guided  the  industrial- 

I  democracies  for  at  least  250  years.  That 

II  nge  is  the  inevitable  coming  of  scarcity  to 
ieties  predicated  on  abundance.  Its  conse- 


quences, almost  equally  inevitable,  will  lie  the 
cud  of  political  democracy  and  a  drastic  re- 
striction of  personal  liberty. 


FIOR  THE  PAST  THREE  CENTURIES,  we  have 
been  living  in  an  age  of  abnormal  abundance. 
The  bonanza  of  the  New  World  and  other  founts 
of  virgin  resources,  the  dazzling  achievements 
of  science  and  technology,  the  availability  of 
"free  ecological  resources  such  as  air  and 
water  to  ab-orb  the  waste  products  of  industrial 
activities,  and  other  lesser  factors  allowed  our 
ancestors  to  dream  of  endless  material  growth. 
Infinite  abundance,  men  reasoned,  would  result 
in  Hie  elevation  of  the  common  man  to  economic 
nobility.  And  with  poverty  abolished,  inequality, 
injustice,  and  fear — all  those  flowers  of  evil  al- 
leged to  have  their  roots  in  scarcity — would 
wither  away.  Apart  from  William  Blake  anil  a 
few  other  disgruntled  romantics,  or  the  occa- 
sional pessimist  like  Thomas  Malthus,  the  En- 
lightenment ideolog)  of  progress  was  shared  by 
all  in  the  West."  The  work-  of  John  Locke  and 
Adam  Smith,  the  two  men  who  gave  bourgeois 
political  economy  its  fundamental  direction,  are 
shot  through  with  the  assumption  that  there  is 
always  going  to  be  more — more  land  in  the  col- 
onies, more  wealth  to  he  dug  from  the  ground, 
ami  so  on.  Virtually  all  the  philosophies,  values, 
and  institutions  typical  of  modern  capitalist  so- 
ciety— the  legitimacy  of  self-inte.-est,  the  pri- 
macy of  the  individual  and  his  inalienable 
rights,  economic  laissez-faire,  and  democracy  as 
we  know  it— are  the  luxuriant  fruit  of  an  era 
of  apparently  endless  abundant  e.  They  cannot 
continue  to  exist  in  their  current  form  once  we 
return  to  the  more  normal  condition  of  scarcity. 
Worse,  the  historic  responses  to  scarcity  have 


Marxists  tended  to  be  more  extreme  optimists 
than  non-Marxists,  differing  only  on  how  the  drive  to 
Utopia  was  to  be  organized. 


IT  illiam  Ophuls,  for- 
merly a  foreign  ser- 
vice officer  and  a  lec- 
turer in  political  sci- 
ence at  Yale,  is  irriting 
two  books  on  the  eco- 
logical crisis. 
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lu  cii  conflict  war-  fought  to  control  resources, 
;iinl  oppression  great  inequality  of  wealth  and 
the  political  measures  needed  to  maintain  it. 
I  lie  link  between  scarcity  and  oppression  is  well 
understood  hy  spokesmen  for  underprivileged 
groups  and  nations,  who  react  violently  to  any 
suggested  restraint  in  growth  of  output. 

Our  awakening  from  the  pleasant  dream  of  in- 
finite progress  and  the  abolition  of  scarcity  will 
he  extremely  painful.  I n>titutionally .  scarcity 
demands  that  we  sooner  or  later  achieve  a  full- 
fledged  "steady-state"  or  "spaceman'  economy. 
Thereafter,  we  shall  have  to  live  of!  the  annual 
income  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun,  and  this 
means  a  forced  end  to  our  kind  of  abnormal 
affluence  and  an  abrupt  return  to  frugality.  This 
will  require  the  strictest  sort  of  economic  and 
technological  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  strictest 
sort  of  political  control. 

The  neccs>itv  for  political  control  should  he 
ob\  ious  from  the  use  of  the  spaceship  metaphor: 
political  ships  embarked  on  dangerous  voyages 
need  philosopher-king  captains.  However,  an- 
other metaphor  the  tragedy  of  the  commons 
come-  even  closer  to  depicting  the  essence  of  the 
ecopolitical  dilemma.  The  tragedy  of  the  com- 
mon- ha-  to  do  with  the  uncontrolled  -elf-seek- 
ing in  a  limited  environment  that  eventually  re- 
sult- in  competitive  ovei exploitation  of  a  com- 
mon resource,  whether  it  i-  a  commonly  owned 
field  on  which  any  villager  may  graze  his  sheep, 
or  the  earth  -  atmosphere  into  which  producers 
dump  their  effluents. 

Francis  Carney's  powerful  analysis  of  the 
l.o-  Angeles  smog  problem  indicate-  how  deep- 
ly all  our  dail)  acts  enme-h  u-  in  the  tragic 
logic  ol  the  commons: 

Every  person  who  lives  in  litis  basin  knows 
that  jor  twenty- five  years  he  has  been  living 
through  a  disaster.  It  e  have  all  watched  it 
happen,  have  participated  in  it  with  full 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  smog  is  the  result  of  ten 
million  individual  pursuits  of  private  gratifi- 
cation. Hut  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
any  individual  can  do  to  stop  its  spread.  .  .  . 
//(  individual  act  oj  renunciation  is  now  near- 
ly impossible,  and.  in  any  case,  would  be 
meaningless  unless  everyone  else  did  the  same 
thing.  Hut  he  has  no  any  of  getting  everyone 
else  to  do  it. 

If  this  inexorable  process  i-  not  controlled  hy 
prudent  and.  above  all.  timely  political  re- 
-traints  on  the  behavior  that  cau-e-  it.  then  we 
iiui-t  resign  ourselves  to  ecological  self-destruc- 
tion. \nd  the  new  political  strictures  that  seem 
required  to  cope  with  the  tragedy  of  the  com- 
mons I  as  well  a-  the  imperative-  of  technology  i 
are  going  to  violate  our  most  cherished  ideal-, 
for  thev  will  he  neither  democratic  nor  libertar- 
ian. At  worst,  the  new  era  could  be  an  anti-Uto- 
pia in  which  we  are  conditioned  to  behave  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  ecological  scarcity. 


I^icological  SCARCITY  is  a  new  concept,  em I 
bracing  more  than  the  shortage  of  any  pari 
ticular  resource.  It  has  to  do  primarily  with  pol 
lution  limits,  complex  trade-offs  hetween  presen 
and  future  need-,  and  a  variety  of  other  physica 
constraints,  rather  than  with  a  simple  Malthusiai 
overpopulation.  I  he  case  lor  the  coming  of  eco 
logical  scarcity  was  most  forcefully  argued  ii 
dn   I  luh  "I  Komi    -tudv    /  //.  /  ////// 1  l>>  Growth 
That  study  says,  in  essence,  that  man  lives  on 
finite  planet  containing  limited  resource-  aiu 
that  we  appear  to  he  approaching  some  of  thesi 
major  limits  with  great  speed.  To  use  ec 
cal  jargon,  we  are  about  to  overtax  the  "car 
ing  capacity"  of  the  planet. 

Critical  reaction  to  this  Jeremiad  was  1 
dictably  reassuring.  Those  wise  in  the  ways  pi 
computers  were  largely  content  to  a--ert  thatthi 
Club  of  Home  people  had  fed  the  mach 
false  or  -lanted  information.  "Carbage  in,  1 
bage  out,     thev   soothed.  Other  critics  soff 
solace  in  less  empirical  directions,  hut  everyoi 

. •. !  i '  >  1 1 ■ '  1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  1 1  <  .1  m  i  hi ■  I  k  -  1 1  mealy  ptic  ^  isioi 

took  hi-  stand  on  grounds  of  social  or  tec! 
logical  optimism.  Justified  or  not,  the  opti 
i-  worth  examining  to  see  where  it  leads 
politically. 

The  social  optinii-ts.  to  put  their  case  briel 
believe  that  various  "negative  feedback  mec! 
nisms"  allegedly  built  into  society  will  (  if 
alone  i  automatically  check  the  trends  to 
ever  more  population,  consumption,  and  po 
tion.  and  that  this  feedback  will  function  smoi 
lv  and  gradually  so  as  to  bring  us  up  against 
limits  to  growth,  if  any,  with  scarcely  a  b 
The  market-price  system  is  the  feedback  mei 
ni-ni  usually  relied  upon.  Shortages  of  one  r", 
source    oil.  for  example — simply  make  it  ecdl- 
nomical  to  substitute  another  in  more  ahundar 
supply  I  coal  or  shale  oil ).  A  few  of  these  critic, 
of  the  limits-to-growth  thesis  believe  that  thi,, 
process  can  go  on  indefinitely. 

Technological  optimism  is  founded  on  the  b(. 
lief  that  it  makes  little  difference  whether  ex] 
nential  growth  i-  pushing  us  up  against  lira 
for  technology  i-  -imultaneoii-ly  expanding 
limits.  To  u-e  the  metaphor  popularized  during 
the  debate,  ecologists  sec  us  as  fish  in  a  pon7 
where  all  life  i-  rapidlv  being  suffocated  hy 
water  lily  that  doubles  in  -ize  every  day  (col 
ing  the  whole  pond  in  thirty  days  i.  The  tech 
logical  optimists  do  not  deny  that  the  lily  gro' 
very  quicklv.  but  thev  believe  that  the  pond  il 
self  can  be  made  to  "row  even  faster.  Techno 
ogv  made  a  liar  out  of  Malthus.  say  the  opti. 
mi-ts.  and  the  same  fate  await-  the  neo-Ma! 
thu-iaiis.  In  sum.  the  optimists  assert  that  ty 
can  never  run  out  of  resources,  for  economic 
and  technology,  like  modern  genii,  will  alway 
keep  finding  new  one-  for  us  to  exploit  or  wi 
enable  u-  to  use  the  present  supply  with  e 
greater  efficiency. 
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nlike  the  luxury  cars  that  seem  to  have  been 
ned  for  some  never-never  land,  the  Volvo  164  was 
df  gned  specifically  to  help  you  cope  with  reality. 
■  Its  seats,  for  example,  aren't  about  to  let  the 
tlaon  of  a  three-hour  traffic  jam  create  tension  in  your 


meticulously  placed  controls  so  you  won't  be  distracted 
from  the  business  at  hand. 

If  an  accident  becomes  unavoidable,  the  164  has  been 
designed  to  minimize  the  severity  to  its  occupants  with  an 
enormously  strong,  all-welded  one-piece  body.  Including 


k.  Because  instead  of  having  them  designed  >t7     jr  i  ✓  front  and  rear  ends  built  to  absorb  the  energy 

If  t  stylist,we  called  upon  an  engineer  with  the  X  rJ(t  VOlVO  iO^r  of  a  collision  rather  than  passing  it  on  to  the 

pj  feet  background  for  the  job.  _  mMmMKMM  MWMmWWmk  mW  MA  BB  Passenger  compartment. 
iadback.What  he  developed          ^^l^vl       l^r  ■■^B         A  O       To  assist  you  in  your 

«'e  massive  bucket  seats       mm  In  I  w  I  IbiIhbEbhP  BBBlkBm  struggle  through  snarled 
(|:ed  in  genuine  leather  instead     mM\  ■  ■  ■  ■  WBM  m\  Bifl    traffic,  the  164  has  a  turning 

(f;enuine  vinyl)  that  not  only         BkI  b|  fllv     AlM    circle  nearly  as  small  as  the 

J.  form  to  the  contours  of  the       Ivwlkl    ■  vll  Volkswagen  Beetle's. 

EfSo1  UNCIVILIZED  WORLD  .BSC! 

I  Of  course,  being  a  civilized  car,  the  164's  interior  tucking  into  one  of  those  tight  parking  spaces  other 

a  »vides  other  civilities.  Such  as  air  conditioning  for  luxury  cars  are  forced  to  pass  by. 
|en  you  are  hot,  a  heated  driver's  seat  for  when  you  There  are  some  spots,  however,  other  luxury  cars 

Id,  power  steering,  and  about  the  same  legroom  as  will  be  tucking  into  that  the  164  will  be  passing  by.  Gas 


|ne  of  the  largest  luxury  sedans  made. 
|  But  perhaps  even  more  comforting  than  the  164's 
|?rior  is  its  staggering  combination  of  safety  features, 
j  To  help  you  avoid  an  accident,  we  endowed  the  164 
I  :h  a  triangular-circuit  braking  system  with  disc  brakes 

I  all  four  wheels.  Special  valves  that  reduce  the 
lances  of  the  rear  wheels  locking  up  in  a  panic  stop. 

I I  aggressive,  3  liter,  fuel-injected  engine.  And 


stations.  Latest  government  figures  show  the  164  gets 
about  fifty  percent  more  gas  mileage  than  the  most 
popular  domestic  cars  in  its  price  range. 
Exactly  what  is  the  164's  price  range? 
$6,695* 

That's  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  unless  you're  living 
in  a  land  of  make-believe,  believe  us,  "VOUVO 
it  is  worth  every  last  cent. 


W  i  lliam 
Ophuls 
"THE 
SCARCITY 
SOCIETY 


The  point  most  overlooked  in  this  debate, 
however,  is  that  politically  it  matters  little  who 
i-  right:  the  neo-Malthusians  or  either  type  of 
optimist.  If  the  "doomsdayers"  are  right,  then 
i>t  course  we  crash  into  the  ceiling  of  physical 
limits  and  relapse  into  a  Hobbesian  universe  of 
the  war  of  all  again-t  all.  followed,  as  anarchy 
always  has  been,  by  dictatorship  of  one  form 
or  another.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  optimists 
are  right  in  -upposing  that  we  can  adjust  to 
ecological  scarcity  with  economics  and  technol- 
ogy, thi?  effort  will  have,  as  we  say,  "side 
effect-,  for  the  collision  with  physical  limits 
can  be  fore-tailed  only  by  moving  toward  some 
kind  of  steady-state  economy — characterized  by 
the  most  scrupulou-  husbanding  of  resources,  by 
extreme  vigilance  against  the  ever-present  pos- 
sibility of  disaster  should  breakdown  occur,  and, 
therefore,  by  tight  controls  on  human  behavior. 
However  we  get  there,  "Spaceship  Earth""  will 
be  an  all-powerful  Leviathan — perhaps  benign, 
perhaps  not. 

A  bird  iii  the  bush 


rp, 
1 


•  HE  SCARCITY  PROBLEM  thus  poses  a  classic 
dilemma.  It  may  be  possible  to  avoid  crashing 
into  the  physical  limits,  but  only  by  adopting 
radical  and  unpalatable  measure.-  that,  para- 
doxical!), are  little  different  in  their  ultimate  po- 


litical and  social  implications  from  the  future 

predicted  by  the  doomsdayers. 

\\  hy  this  is  so  becomes  clear  enough  when 
one  realizes  that  the  optimi-tic  critics  of  the 
doomsdayers,  whom  I  have  artificially  grouped 
into  "social""  and  "technological"  tendencies 
finally  have  to  rest  their  different  cases 
theory  of  politics,  that  is,  on  assumptions  aboul 
the  adaptability  of  leader-,  their  constituency 
and  the  institutions  that  hold  them  together 
Looked  at  closely,  these  assumptions  also  ap-1 
'pear  unrealistic. 

Even  on  a  technical  level,  for  example,  tht 
market-price  mechanism  does  not  coexist  ei 
with  environmental  imperatives.  In  a 
system  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  always  worth 
in  the  bush.::  This  means  that  resources 
eally  needed  in  the  future  will  be  discounte 
that  is,  assessed  at  a  fraction  of  their  fi 
valut — by   today's  economic  decision-ma 
I  hus  decisions  that  are  economically  "ratio 
like  mine-the-soil  farming  and  forestry,  ma1 
ecologically   catastrophic.   Moreover,  cha: 
industries — and.  therefore,  consumers — for 
lution  and  other  environmental  harms  that 
caused  by  mining  and  manufacturing  l  the 
nical  solution  favored  bv  most  economic 
bring  market  price-  into  line  with  ecological  a! 

*  Of  course,  noneconomic  factors  may  tempera 
override  market  forces,  as  the  current  Arab  oil  boj 
illustrates. 


Eugene  Mihaew 
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is  not  politically  palatable.  It  clearly  re- 
olitical  decisions  that  do  not  accord  with 
values  or  the  present  distribution  of  po- 
■ower;  and  the  same  goes  for  other  obvi- 
1  necessary  measures,  like  energy  conser- 
No  consumer  wants  to  pay  more  for  the 
im  roduct  simply  because  it  is  produced  in  a 
way;  no  developer  wants  to  be  confront- 
an  environmental  impact  statement  that 
world  know  his  gain  is  the  community's 
)  trucker  is  likely  to  agree  with  any  ener- 
ervation  program  that  cuts  his  income. 


ALL  HAVE  A  VESTED  INTEREST  in  COntin- 

jing  to  abuse  the  environment  as  we  have 
jast.  And  even  if  we  should  find  the  politi- 
to  take  these  kinds  of  steps  before  we 
with  the  physical  limits,  then  we  will 
v«  dopted  the  essential  features  of  a  space- 
lifconomy  on  a  piecemeal  basis — and  will 
imply  exchanged  one  horn  of  the  dilem- 
the  other. 

nological  solution:?  are  more  roundabout, 
e  outcome — greater  social  control  in  a 
d  society — is  equally  certain.  Even  assum- 
it  necessity  always  proves  to  be  the  moth- 
Invention,  the  management  burden  thrown 
xr  leaders  and  institutions  by  continued 
•logical  expansion  of  that  famous  fishpond 
enormous.  Prevailing  rates  of  grow  th 
re  us  to  double  our  capital  stock,  our  ca- 
to  control  pollution,  our  agricultural  pro- 
ity.  and  so  forth  every  fifteen  to  thirty 
Since  we  already  start  from  a  very  high 
ite  level,  the  increment  of  required  new 
uction  and  new  invention  will  be  stagger- 
or  example,  to  accommodate  world  popu- 
growth,  we  must,  in  roughly  the  next  thir- 
ps,  build  houses,  hospitals,  ports,  factories, 
pes,  and  every  other  kind  of  facility  in  num- 
lat  almost  equal  all  the  construction  work 
»y  the  human  race  up  to  now. 
e  task  in  every  area  of  our  lives  is  essen- 
similar,  so  that  the  management  problem 
kls  across  the  board,  item  by  item.  More- 
tlie  complexity  of  the  overall  problem 
s  faster  than  any  of  the  sectors  that  corn- 
it,  requiring  the  work  of  innovation,  con- 
tion.  and  environmental  management  to  be 
■trated  into  a  reasonably  integrated,  har- 
>ous  whole.  Since  delavs.  planning  failures, 
general  incapacity  to  deal  effectively  with 
our  current  level  of  problems  are  all  too 
ous  today,  the  technological  response  fur- 
.assumes  that  our  ability  to  cope  with  large- 
complexity  will  improve  substantially  in 
text  few  decades.  Technology,  in  short,  can- 
)e  implemented  in  a  political  and  social 
rum.  The  factor  in  least  supply  governs,  and 
nological  solutions  cannot  run  ahead  of  our 
Ity  to  plan,  construct,  fund,  and  man  them. 


Planning  will  be  especially  difficult.  For  one 
tiling,  time  may  be  our  scarcest  resource.  Prob- 
lem:- now  develop  so  rapidly  that  they  must  be 
foreseen  well  in  advance.  Otherwise,  our  "solu- 
tions" will  be  too  little  and  too  late.  The  auto- 
mobile i-  a  critical  example.  By  the  time  we 
recognized  the  dangers,  it  was  too  late  for  any- 
thing but  a  mishmash  of  stopgap  measures  that 
may  have  provoked  worse  symptom-  than  they 
alle\  iated  and  that  will  not  even  enable  us  to 
meet  health  standards  without  painful  additional 
Dieasures  like  rationing.  But  at  this  point  we  are 
almost  helpless  to  do  better,  for  we  have  ignored 
the  problem  until  it  is  too  big  to  handle  by  any 
means  that  are  politically,  economically,  and 
technical!)  feasible.  The  energy  crisis  offers  an- 
other example  of  the  time  factor.  Even  with  an 
immediate  laboratory  demonstration  of  feasibil- 
ity, nuclear  fusion  cannot  possibly  provide  any 
substantial  amount  of  power  until  well  into  the 
next  century. 

Another  planning  difficult)  :  the  growing  vul- 
nerability of  a  highly  technological  societv  to 
accident  and  error.  The  main  cause  for  concern 
is.  of  course,  some  of  the  especially  dangerous 
technologies  we  have  begun  to  employ.  One  ac- 
cident involving  a  breeder  reactor  would  be  one 
too  many:  the  most  minuscule  dose  of  plutoni- 
um  is  deadly,  and  any  we  release  now  will  be 
around  to  poison  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
years.  Thu-.  while  we  know  that  counting  on 
perfection  in  any  human  enterprise  is  folly, 
we  seem  headed  for  a  societv  in  which  nothing 
less  than  perfect  planning  and  control  will  do. 


AT  THE  VERY  least,  it  should  he  clear  that  eco- 
Jm_  logical  search)  makes  "muddling  through 
in  a  basically  laissez-faire  socioeconomic  system 
no  longer  tolerable  or  even  possible.  In  a  crowd- 
ed world  where  only  the  most  exquisite  care  will 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  technological  society 
on  which  we  all  depend,  the  grip  of  planning 
and  soc  ial  control  will  of  necessity  become  more 
anil  more  complete.  Accidents .  much  less  the 
random  behavior  of  individuals,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted: the  expert  pilots  will  run  the  ship  in 
accordance  with  technological  imperative-.  In- 
dustrial man  s  Faustian  bargain  with  technologv 
therefore  appear-  to  lead  inexorably  to  total 
domination  by  technique  in  a  setting  of  clock- 
work institution-.  ('.  S.  Lewis  once  said  that 
"what  we  call  Man's  power  over  Nature  turns 
out  to  be  a  power  exercised  by  some  men  over 
other  men  with  Nature  as  its  instrument."  and 
it  appears  that  the  greater  our  technological 
power  over  nature,  the  more  absolute  the  po- 
litical power  that  must  be  yielded  up  to  some 
men  by  others. 

1  hese  development-  will  be  especiallv  painful 
for  Americans  becau-e.  from  the  beginning,  we 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Smith  in 


"The  coming  of 
5carcitv  to  soci- 
eties predicated 
on  abundance 
will  mean  a 
drastic  restric- 
tion of  personal 
liberts ." 
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their  most  libertarian  form.  Given  the  cornu- 
copia of  the  frontier,  an  unpolluted  environment, 
and  a  rapidly  developing  technology,  American 
polities  could  afford  to  he  a  more  or  less  amic- 
able squabble  over  the  dbision  of  the  spoils, 
with  the  government  stepping  in  oidy  when  the 
free-for-all  pursuit  of  wealth  got  out  of  hand.  In 
the  new  era  of  scarcity,  laissez-faire  and  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  individual  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  are  prescriptions  for  disaster.  It  fol- 
low- that  the  political  system  inherited  from  our 
forefathers  is  moribund.  We  have  come  to  the 
final  act  of  the  tragedy  of  the  commons. 

The  answer  to  the  tragedy  is  political.  His- 
torically the  use  of  the  commons  was  closely 
regulated  to  pre\cnt  overgrazing,  and  we  need 
similar  controls  "'mutual  coercion,  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  people  affect- 
ed," in  the  words  of  the  biologist  Garrett 
Hardin— to  prevent  the  individual  acts  that  are 
destroying  the  commons  today.  Ecological  scar- 
city  imposes  certain  political  measures  on  us  if 
we  wish  to  survive.  Whatever  these  measures 
nui)  turn  out  to  be — if  we  act  soon,  we  may 
have  a  significant  range  of  responses  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  political  future  will  inevitably  be 
much  less  libertarian  and  much  more  authori- 
tarian, much  less  individualistic  and  much  more 
communalistic  than  our  present.  The  likely  result 
of  the  reemergence  of  scarcity  appears  to  be  the 
resurrection  in  modern  form  of  the  preindustrial 
polity,  in  which  the  few  govern  the  many  and  in 
which  government  is  no  longer  of  or  by  the  peo- 
ple. Such  forms  of  government  may  or  may  not 
be  benevolent.  At  worst,  the)  will  be  totalitarian, 
in  every  evil  sense  of  that  word  we  know  now, 
and  some  ways  undreamed  of.  At  best,  govern- 
ment seems  likely  to  rest  on  engineered  consent, 
a-  we  are  manipulated  by  Platonic  guardians  in 
one  or  another  version  of  Brave  New  World. 
The  alternative  will  be  the  destruction,  perhaps 
consciously,  of  "Spaceship  Earth. 

A  democracy  of  restraint 

TIHF.RE  is.  now  i:\  ER,  a  w  ay  out  of  this  depress- 
ing scenario. To  use  the  language  of  ancient 
philosophers,  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  civic 
virtue  of  a  corrupt  people.  By  their  standards. 
b\  the  standards  of  main  of  the  men  w  ho  found- 
ed our  nation  I  and  whose  moral  capital  we  have 
just  about  squandered),  we  are  indeed  a  cor- 
rupt people.  We  understand  liberty  as  a  license 
for  self-indulgence,  so  that  we  exploit  our  rights 
to  the  full  while  scanting  our  duties.  We  under- 
stand democracy  as  a  political  means  of  gratify- 
ing our  desires  rather  than  as  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  gives  us  the  precious  freedom  to 
impose  laws  on  oursejves — instead  of  having 
some  remote  sovereign  impose  them  on  us  with- 
out our  participation  or  consent.  Moreover,  the 


desires  we  express  through  our  political  sysB 
are  primarily  for  material  gain;  the  pursuiB 
happiness  has  been  degraded  into  a  mass  qfl 
for  what  wise  men  have  always  said  would! 
jure  our  souls.  W  e  have  yet  to  learn  the  trutM 
Burke  s  political  syllogism,  which  expresses* 
essential  wisdom  of  political  philosophy:  mail 
a  passionate  being,  and  there  must  thereforef 
checks  on  will  and  appetite;  if  these  checks 
not  self-imposed,  they  must  be  applied  e: 
nally  as  feiters  by  a  sovereign  power.  The 
out  of  our  difficulties,  then,  is  through 
abandonment  of  our  political  corruption. 

The  crisis  of  ecological  scarcity  poses  b 
value  questions  about  man  s  place  in  nature 
the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  is  possible  thai 
max  learn  from  this  challenge  what  Lai 
taught  two-and-a-half  millennia  ago: 

Nature  sustains  itself  through  three  preciot 
principles,  which  one  does  well  to  embrace 
and  follow. 

I  hese  are  gentleness,  frugality,  and  humility, 

A  very  good  life — in  fact,  an  allluent  life 
historic  standards — can  be  lived  without 
profligate  use  of  resources  that  characterizes 
civilization.  A   sophisticated   and  ecologic; 
sound  technology,  using  solar  power  and  otl 
renewable  resources,  could  bring  us  a  life 
simple  sufficiency  that  would  yet  allow  the  f 
expression  ol  the  human  potential.  Having  cl 
sen  such  a  life,  rather  than  having  had  it  forS 
on  us,  we  might  find  it  had  its  own  richness. 

Such  a  choice  may  be  impossible,  bowev 
The  root  of  our  problem  lies  deep.  The 
shortage  with  which  we  are  afflicted  is  tha 
moral  resources.  Assuming  that  we  wish  to 
vive  in  dignity  and  not  as  ciphers  in  some 
heap  society,  we  are  obliged  to  reassume 
full  moral  responsibility.  The  earth  is  not  j 
a  banquet  at  which  we  are  free  to  gorge 
ideal  in  Buddhism  of  compassion  for  all  se: 
cut  beings,  the  concern  for  the  harmony  of  n 
and  nature  so  evident  among  American  Indian 
and  the  almost  forgotten  ideal  of  stewardships 
Christianity  point  us  in  the  direction  of  a  {j 
ethics  of  human  survival     and  it  is  toward  s 
an  ideal  that  the  best  among  the  young  are  gn 
ing.  We  must  realize  that  there  is  no  real  sc 
city  in  nature.  It  is  our  numbers  and,  above 
our  wants  that  have  outrun  nature  s  bounty, 
become  rich  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
gree  in  which  we  eliminate  violence,  greed,  a 
pride  from  our  lives.  As  several  thousands 
years  of  history  show,  this  is  not  somethings 
il\  learned  by  humanity,  and  we  seem  no  read 
to  choose  the  simple,  virtuous  life  now  than 
have  been  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  if  we  W 
to  avoid  either  a  crash  into  the  ecological  c 
ing  or  a  tyrannical  Leviathan,  we  must  cho 
it.  There  is  no  other  wa\  to  defeat  the  gatheri 
forces  of  scarcity. 
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Come  to  Atlantic  Canada 


If  s  like  taking  a  foreign  vacation 
without  crossing  the  ocean. 


1  ne  city  or  nainax,  in  in  ova  scoria, 
is  at  roughly  the  same  longitude  as 
Bermuda,  and  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, is  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
further  east. 

But  Atlantic  Canada  is  close  to 
Europe  in  more  than  just  a  geograph- 
ic sense. 

It's  the  people  —  the  Acadian 
French  in  New  Brunswick,  the  Scots 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Irish  and  the 
English  in  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island— and  it's  a  way  of  life 
they  brought  with  them  hundreds  of 
years  ago  and  which  even  the  influ- 
ence of  20th  century  North  America 
has  failed  to  change  significantly. 

An  Atlantic  Canada  vacation  can 
offer  you  as  much  variety,  as  much  old- 
world  charm  and  as  much  fun  as  a  four- 
country  European  tour. 

Come  and  see. 


Newfoundland  is 
where  North  America 
began. 

In  the  capital  city  of 
St.  John's  and  in  Ferry- 
land,  Trepassey  and 
other  parts  of  the  pretty 
Aval  on  Peninsula,  the 
accent  is  distinctly 
Irish.  Further  north,  in 
the  weatherbeaten  vil- 
lages tucked  into  rocky 
niches  along  the  shore 
and  strung  along  the 
narrow  inlets  they  call 


"tickles",  you  hear  the 
soft  burr  of  Dorset  and 
Devon. 

But  the  dialects 
aren't  modern.  Some  of 
the  words  and  phrases 
in  common  use  are  cen- 
turies old;  part  of  an 
idiom  lost  long  ago  in 
Britain. 

And  all  over  the 
Province,  people  sing 
folk  songs  that  tell  of 
the  countries  they  came 
from;   as  well   as  sea 
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hundreds  of  years  of 
Newfoundland  legend 
and  history. 

Newfoundland  will 
give  you  the  exciting 
feeling  that  you've 
wandered  into  the  pages 
of  a  history  book. 

John  Cabot  landed  at 
St.  John's  in  1497,  five 
years  after  Columbus 
found  the  West  Indies. 
By  the  time  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  arrived 
(in  1583J  to  claim  the 
land  officially  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  I,  it  was  al- 
ready a  busy  port,  a 
rendezvous  for  the  ad- 
venturous fishermen  of 
half-a-dozen  European 
nations.  If  you  really 
want  to  feel  the  strength 
of  the  links  that  St. 
John's  has  with  the 
past,  go  there  in  the 
spring,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese fishing  fleet 
sails  in — just  as  it  has 
every  spring  for  more 
than  four  centuries. 

Up  until  1871,  when 
the  last  British  garrison 
was  withdrawn,  St. 
John's  was  fought  over, 
sacked  and  more  than 
once  burned.  So  there 
are  very  few  really  old 
buildings  left.  The  Vic- 
torian architecture  that 
crowds  the  streets  a- 
round  the  boot-shaped 
harbour  gives  way 
quickly  to  a  brighter 
geometry  of  new  sub- 


urbs,  with  modern  ho- 
tels, office  high-rise  and 
shopping  centres. 

But  there  are  plenty 
of  reminders  of  the  past 
for  all  that. 

Signal  Hill,  where  the 
last  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the 
British  and  the  French 
for  domination  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  is  a 
national  historic  park, 
with  old  fortifications 
and  cannon  pointing 
grimly  out  to  sea.  You 
can't  stand  up  there, 
five  hundred  feet  above 
the  Harbour  Narrows, 
the  fresh  Atlantic 
breeze  in  your  face, 
without  a  deep  sense  of 
the  past. 

In  1901,  Marconi 
trailed  an  aerial  from 
a  flimsy  kite  on  this 
same  hill  and  picked  up 
the  first  trans-Atlantic 
wireless  message. 

Across  the  city  is  the 
field  where  Alcock  and 
Brown  took  off  for  their 
history-making  flight  to 
Ireland — eight  years  be- 
fore Lindbergh  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 

Labrador  adventure. 

Labrador  is  part  of 
the  Province  of  New- 
foundland. If  you  want 
to  see  something  of  this 
haunting  "empire  of  the 
north",  you  can  arrange 
an  unforgettable  cruise 
from  St.  John's.  Coastal 
steamers  weave  their 
way  through  mazes  of 


St  John's  is  both  an  early 
cradle  of  New  World  history 
and  the  vital,  expanding 
capital  of  Canada's  newest 
province  Signal  Hill  may  be 
crowded  with  memories  of 
brave  battles  and  great 
events,  but  the  blossoming 
new  city  spread  out  below 
has  its  face  turned  resolutely 
to  the  future. 

islands,  passing  mist- 
wreathed  cliffs  and 
dodging  occasional  ice- 
bergs to  visit  villages 
and  settlements  that 
become  steadily  more 
remote  and  primitive 
the  further  north  you 
travel. 

But  if  you  don't  have 
time  for  a  trip  like  that, 
there's  plenty  to  do  and 
see  close  to  St.  John's. 

You  can  explore  the 
outports  around  Con- 
ception Bay,  where 
you'll  find  a  warm, 
friendly  people  whose 
way  of  life  hasn't 
changed  much  in  gen- 
erations. Their  brightly 
painted  wooden  homes, 
the  neatly  quilted  pat- 
terns of  gardens  and 
fences,  the  platforms  of 
split  and  salted  cod 
drying  in  the  sun  are 
part  of  a  different 
world  in  a  different  age. 

You  can  try  your 
hand  at  jigging  for  cod 
—  and  whether  you 
catch  any,  or  not,  the 
yarns  you'll  hear  while 
the  boat  rides  the  gentle 
swell  will  make  the  day 
worthwhile. 


i  Scotia  is  a  province  of 
|  juing  contrasts.  You'll 
all  the  bright  lights, 
met  restaurants  and  fine 
Is  you  could  wish  for  in 
;ities.  But  wherever  you 
'ou're  never  far  from 
oy  fishing  villages,  secret 
•s  and  soft,  sandy 
;hes  swept  spotlessly 
n  by  the  Atlantic  tides. 


boat  at  Witless  Bay 
(just  south  of  St.  John's) 
for  a  trip  to  one  of  the 
nearby  bird  sanctuaries 
to  see  murres  and  puf- 
fins, petrels  and  terns 
wheeling  and  screaming 
overhead  in  countless 
thousands. 

Then  there's  the 
whole  Newfoundland 
interior  to  explore.  Al- 
most one  third  of  it  is 
water — lakes,  ponds, 
streams  and  rivers 
teeming  with  fighting 
Atlantic  salmon  and  all 
kinds  of  trout.  You 


country  anywhere  on 
this  continent. 

Terra  Nova  National 
Park  is  a  156  square 
mile  natural  paradise 
on  the  shores  of  Bona- 
vista  Bay  —  where  you 
might  easily  see  a  cruis- 
ing school  of  whales. 

At  L'Anse-Au- Mea- 
dow, on  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  wonderfully  sce- 
nic Northern  Peninsula, 
archeologists  have  un- 
covered a  Norse  village 
established  by  the  Vi- 
kings around  A. D.  1,000. 
Historians  believe  that 
the  first  child  born  there 
must  have  been  the  first 
white  person  to  be  born 
in  North  America. 

By  the  time  you 
reach  Port-aux  -  Bas- 
ques (where  you  catch 
the  ferry  to  Nova 
Scotia)  you  should 
know    every    verse  of 


Ground",  you'll  prob- 
ably have  learned  that 
Newfie  Screech  has  a 
kick  like  a  mule  and 
you'll  certainly  have 
discovered  that  no  visi- 
tor to  Newfoundland  is 
ever  a  stranger  for  long. 
Nova  Scotia.  Where 
else  can  you  still 
hear  Gaelic? 

The  Scots  weren't  the 
first  to  arrive  in  Nova 
Scotia.  But  when  they 
came,  they  came  in 
strength.  Some  25,000  of 
them  landed  between 
1800  and  1840,  by  which 
time  there  were  very  few 
parts  of  Cape  Breton 
which  had  not  been 
settled  by  Gaelic-speak- 
ing Highlanders. 

When  you  tour  around 
the  Cabot  Trail  on 
Cape  Breton  (which 
you  certainly  must) 
vou'll  understand  why 


At  the  height  of  its  power,  the 
great  fortress  at  Louisbourg, 
Nova  Scotia,  housed  more 
than  4,000  people  in  an  araa 
about  as  big  as  35  city  blocks. 
With  the  original  work  orders 
and  carefully  kept  records 
of  repairs  to  guide  them, 
engineers  have  been  able  to 
duplicate  both  the  materials 
and  the  workmanship  used 
in  the  original  18th  century 
structure. 
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they  chose  that  part  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  tim- 
bered mountains,  lush 
valleys  and  spectacular 
seascapes  are  uncannily 
like  the  home  they  left. 

Today  the  Scottish 
heritage  is  strong  over 
most  of  Cape  Breton 
and  in  Pictou  and  Anti- 
gonish  counties.  You 
can  hear  the  skirl  of  the 
pipes  and  see  the  flash 
of  brave  tartans  at  the 
Gathering  of  the  Clans 
each  July  1st  in  Pug- 
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Halifax  is  the  home  of  the 
Atlantic  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  of  the  Neptune  Theatre, 
which  ranks  among  Canada's 
best  repertory  companies. 
In  Halifax  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Dartmouth 
(right  across  the  harbour) 
you'll  find  a  busy  nightlife, 
first-class  accommodations 
and  seafood  restaurants  to 
match  any  in  the  world. 


signs  are  Gaelic  and 
English),  at  the  mid- 
July  Highland  Games 
in  Antigonish,  at  the 
August  Festival  of  the 
Tartans  in  New  Glas- 
gow and  at  the  colour- 
ful Gaelic  Mod  Festival 
of  St.  Ann's,  which  is 
held  during  the  second 
week  of  August  each 
year. 

Nova  Scotians  never 
had  any  ambition  to 
make  their  province  a 
melting  pot.  Not  the 
Scots.  Not  the  Irish 
and  English.  Not  the 


settled  in  Lunenburg 
and  made  it  the  most 
famous  shipbuilding 
centre  in  the  New 
World.  And  not  the 
Acadian  French,  whose 
descendants  live  today 
in  a  string  of  colourful 
communities  along  the 
French  Shore  of  south- 
western Nova  Scotia 
and  in  villages  like  Belle 
Cote,  Terre  Noire,  St. 
Joseph  du  Moine  and 
He  Madame  in  Cape 
Breton'. 

The  French  were  the 
first  to  settle  in  Nova 


Champlain  built  i 
Port  Royal  Habit;  | 
(at   Annapolis   R(  | 
in   1607— fifteen  j 
before   the  Mayfl 
arrived  at  Plymi 
Rock.  The  Habit; 
has  been  meticuk  1 
reconstructed  and 
vides   hours   of  1 
nating  sightseeing,  j 
you'll  get  more  fe 
for  the  early  stre 
of  the  French  in  1 1 
Scotia  when  you 
the  great  Fortre* 
Louisbourg  on  ( 
Breton.  Building  fa- 
in  1720,  and  by 
time  they  were  finii 
it  was  a  100-acre  w 
city — the  strongest 
tress  on  the  N< 
American  contin 
Louisbourg  was  » 
tured  twice  and  fit 
demolished  in  1* 
Now  it's  being  care 
restored.  You  can 
the  sumptuously 
nished  Chateau, 
the  museum  and  w 
archaeologists  dig 
in  the  ruins  of  buik 
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I  is  the  historical 
■  ece  of  the  whole 
I  perhaps  even  the 
n  continent, 
x.  A  perfect 
of  old  and  new. 
Citadel  —  a 
■i .t*a|  i  fortress  strad- 
the  heights  270 
>ove  the  harbour 
built  to  offset  the 
1  power  at  Louis- 
Today  it  domi- 
a  city  filled  with 
ig  and  delightful 
sts.  A  city  where 
n  steel  and  glass 
ise  blends  happily 
wooden -  frame 
ial  buildings.  A 
ing  metropolis 
still  marks  the 
lour  with  a  boom- 
innon.  A  bustling 
nercial  centre 
still  finds  time 
and  concerts  in 
ree-shaded  Public 
ns. 

dfax  is  the  capital 
ova  Scotia,  and 
ler  with  its  sister 
Dartmouth,  is  the 
st  metropolitan 


rei 
iges 
N 
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tic  .Provinces.  Its  huge 
harbour  complex  has 
housed  entire  navies. 

But  despite  its  size 
and  commercial  impor- 
tance, Halifax  still  has 
a  kind  of  small-town 
charm.  For  all  its  fine 
hotels  and  restaurants, 
its  extravagant  shopping 
facilities  and  unique  art 
galleries,  it's  still  essen- 
tially a  city  of  quiet 
squares  and  secluded 
parks.  The  perfect  base 
for  sailors  and  deep-sea 
fishermen  who  like  to 
come  ashore  to  bright 


nightlife. 

There  are  few  more 
colourful  cities  on  this 
continent. 
A  paradise  for 
scuba  divers. 

More  than  3,000  ship- 
wrecks (some  of  them 
hundreds  of  years  old) 
have  been  recorded  in 
the  clean,  clear  water 
off  Nova  Scotia's  shores. 
Ships  like  Le  Chameau, 
which  sank  in  1725  car- 
rying a  cargo  of  gold 
and  silver  and  was  lo- 
cated off  Louisbourg  as 
recently  as  1965. 


They  say  that  if  you  were  to 
fill  Yankee  Stadium  with 
Prince  Edward  Islanders, 
there'd  be  no-one  left  in  the 
province  at  all.  Canada's 
"Garden  Province"  is  so 
small  that  you'll  come  to 
know  it  well  in  a  short  stay  — 
so  busy,  that  you  won't  run 
out  of  things  to  do  and  see 
even  if  you  stay  all  summer 
long. 


you  can  get  all  the  in- 
formation that's  avail- 
able from  any  of  the 
many  charter  boat  oper- 
ators throughout  the 
province. 

If  you  prefer  to  stay 
out  of  deep  water,  then 
consider  a  visit  to  Oak 
Island  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Western  Shore, 
where  people  have  been 
digging  for  Captain 
Kidd's  treasure  on  and 
off  since  1796.  In  that 
year,  an  old  ship's  block 
was  found  hanging  from 
the  limb  of  a  huge  oak 
tree  over  a  thirty-foot 
wide  depression.  They 
say  the  treasure's  buried 
there  somewhere. 

Nova  Scotia  is  noted 
for  its  resorts:  The  Pines 
and  Mountain  Gap  Inn 
at  Digby,  Keltic  Lodge 
at  Ingonish,  White 
Pointe  Beach  near 
Liverpool  and  the  Old 
Orchard  Inn  at  Wolf- 
ville  to  name  just  a  few 
of  the  more  famous. 
Wherever  you  stay  in 
the  province,  you're 
never  more  than  35 
miles  from  the  sea,  and 
never  far  from  golfing 
and  sailing  opportuni- 
ties. Sailors  in  search  of 
something  special  can 
arrange  a  cruise  on  the 
famous  schooner  Blue- 
nose  II.  And  for  people 
who  enjoy  ballet,  there's 
a  orice-in-a-lifetime 
treat  waiting  at  the 
Theatre  Arts  Festival 
International  at  Wolf- 
ville — where  the  inter- 
nationally-acclaimed 
Bolshoi  Ballet  is  ap- 
pearing this  summer. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  Million- Acre  Farm. 

The  trip  from  Hali- 
fax to  Caribou,  where 
you  catch  the  ferry  to 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
is  very  easy  and  very 
lovely.  But  if  you're 
anxious  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the 
airline  service  to  Char- 
lottetown  (the  capital) 
is  fast  and  frequent. 
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PEI  is  only  140  miles 
long  and  averages  about 
25  miles  in  width.  From 
the  air,  it's  a  green  and 
brown  patchwork  quilt 
of  farms  with  a  decora- 
tive edging  of  pink  sand 
and  surf.  No  steel  mills, 
no  oil  refineries,  no  big 
factories  and  no  pollu- 
tion. 

No  rush  or  hustle, 
either.  To  someone  fresh 
from  a  big  city,  every- 
thing (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  horses 
at  Charlottetown  and 
Summerside  Race 
Tracks)  seems  to  move 
at  half-speed. 

If  you  really  want  to 


*  0*  : 

get  to  know  the  Island- 
ers, think  about  staying 
on  a  farm  for  a  few  days 
or  a  week.  You'll  sleep 
in  the  farmer's  com- 
fortable guest  room,  eat 
enormous  meals  at  his 
table  and  (if  and  when 
you  feel  like  it)  lend  a 
hand  with  the  chores. 


Charlottetown,  Prince  Ej| 
Island's  pretty  capital  c 
a  place  of  high  art,  hist 
buildings  and  a  very  En 
interest  in  the  gentle  pl< 
sures  of  raising  flowers 
neat,  orderly  beds. 
The  Island  offers  a  who| 
summer-ful  of  celebrat 
—  famous  ones  like  the 
Lobster  Festival  at  Sum 
side,  the  Fisheries  Exhi 
and  Regatta  at  Souris  ai 
Highland  Games  at  Eld* 
as  well  as  dozens  of  vilt 
socials  where  you  can 
sample  the  Islanders'  h 
baked  pies  and  famous 
hospitality. 


the  big  dividend  is 
/ersation  with  the 
ler  and  his  family  — 

still  summer  eve- 
js  spent  sitting  on 

porch,  seeing  the 
Id  through  his  calm, 
iwd  eyes. 

'ourist  Information 
itres  can  make  all 


the  arrangements  if 
you're  interested.  But  if 
you're  not,  there  are 
dozens  of  good  hotels 
and  pleasant  motels  in 
Charlottetown,  Sum- 
merside  and  the  other 
towns.  And  the  great 
thing  is  that  wherever 
you  stay,  you're  close  to 


everything  the  Island 
has  to  offer. 

To  miles  of  magnifi- 
cent sand  beaches.  To 
seaside  villages  where 
you  can  shop  for  local 
crafts  and  charter  boats 
for  deep-sea  fishing  or 
sightseeing.  To  the  Is- 
land's many  fine  18-hole 
golf  courses.  To  the 
come-as-you-are  Lobster 
Festival  held  at  Sum- 
merside  in  mid-July 
each  year.  To  well- 
advertised  auctions, 
carnivals,  exhibitions 
and  celebrations  all  over 
f  he  Island.  To  Malpeque 
Bay,  where  acres  of 
oysters   are  harvested 


The  New  Brunswick  coast  is 
washed  by  Chaleur  Bay  in 
the  north,  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  and  Northumber- 
land Strait  on  the  east  and 
'he  Bay  ot  Fundy  in  the  south 
But  in  spite  of  all  that  ocean, 
it's  fresh-water  fishing  that 
has  won  the  widest  acclaim 
The  Miramichi.  Nashwaak. 
Restigouche  Nepisiguit  and 
Tabusmtac  Rivers  are  among 
the  world  s  great  breeders 
of  Atlantic  Silver  Salmon. 
Trout  are  plentiful  and  striped 
bass  teem  inthe  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy 


restaurants  on  the  Is- 
land and  in  most  of  the 
big  cities  of  North 
America. 

Charlottetown  itself 
is  a  gracious,  tree-lined 
city.  It  was  officially 
founded  in  1763  and 
unofficially  invaded  by 
two  American  priva- 
teers in  1775.  They 
captured  the  Attorney 
General,  who  was  later 
returned,  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Colony, 
which  was  not. 

The  historic  Confed- 
eration Chamber  of 
Province  House  (where 
Canada's  founding  fa- 
thers met  to  plan  Con- 
federation) is  well  worth 
seeing.  So  is  the  magnif- 
icent  Confederation 
Centre  of  the  Arts.  It 
contains  a  thousand- 
seat  theatre,  a  fine  art 
gallery,  Grand  Hall,  li- 
brary and  restaurant. 
It's  the  home  of  the 
special  theatre  presen- 
tations held  each  July 
and  August  during  the 
Charlottetown  Festival. 

Fishing  tor  Bluefin. 
A  thrill  to  last 
a  lifetime. 

Most  of  the  Island's 
tuna  boats  are  berthed 
at  North  Lake  Harbour, 
a  short,  scenic  drive 
from  Charlottetown  on 
the  King's  Byway. 

You'll  find  that  you 
really  don't  need  to  be 
an  expert  fisherman  to 
enjoy  the  sport.  Nor 
do  you  have  to  be  rich. 
The  $100-a-day  rental 
cost  (which  includes 
bait,  tackle  and  all  the 
expert  advice  you  can 
handle)  can,  if  you  wish, 
be  shared  with  five 
other  fishermen.  Every- 
one gets  a  turn  in  the 
chair. 

The  smallest  Bluefin 
landed  last  year  tipped 
the  scales  at  a  little 
over  500  lbs.  The 
world's  record  was  ta- 
ken in  these  waters  (as 
of  October  '73)  weighing 
1120  lbs. 


on  the  end  of  a  130  lb. 
test  line. 

Une  soiree  Acadienne. 
An  unforgettable 
experience. 

The  ferry  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  takes 
you  to  Cape  Tormen- 
tine,  New  Brunswick. 
To  the  north,  is  Aca- 
dian country.  The  first 


wick  were  the  French, 
who  named  this  part  of 
the  New  World  "Aca- 
dia". Their  descen- 
dents,  living  along  the 
eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  the  Province, 
contribute  greatly  to 
the  way  of  life  in  New 
Brunswick  and  provide 
a  cultural  element  that 
is  rich  and  unique. 


Wherever  you  go  in  New 
Brunswick,  there's  a  marvel- 
lous sense  of  antiquity,  of 
timelessness,  of  perma- 
nence. You're  conscious  of 
it  in  the  gale-torn  cliffs,  in  the 
serene  old  villages  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  in  the 
gentle  faces  of  the  people. 


They're  delightful, 
hard-working  people, 
with  a  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying 
themselves.  Their  par- 
ties (soirees)  are  public 
affairs.  The  entire  com- 
munity and  everyone 
else  who  chances  to  be 
in   the  neighbourhood 


pate.  To  sing,  dan 
and  partake  of  the  gre 
variety  of  Acadian  a 
sine. 

King  Lobster  Reigns 

While  the  entire  Ac 
dian  coast  is  famous  f 
its  hospitality,  joie 
viure  and  (especiall 
gourmet  seafood,  ther 
little  doubt  that  t 
most  renowned  area 
all  is  the  resort  to\ 
of  Shediac  with  its  spi 
tacular  beaches.  SI 
diac  is  the  Lobst 
Capital  of  the  Wor 
And  to  prove  it,  Le  I 
des  Homards  ( 
Lobster)  reigns  t- 
preme  over  the  m 
summer,  four-day  Lt 
ster  Festival. 

Only  twenty  ml 
away  you  can  disco^1 
the  marvelous  mos 
of  this  province's 
sonality  in  the  w; 
friendly  city  of  M 
ton. 

New  Brunswicl 
southern  shore  is  onj(l 
Bay  of  Fundy,  wl$ 
the  world's  highest «  )< 
have  worn  the  sail 
stone  cliffs  into  scuv 
tured  masses  res*  '« 
bling  gigantic  flowl- 
pots. 

These  same  Fur. 
tides  are  also  resp 
sible  for  the  fascinate 
Reversing  Falls  Rap'1 
at  Saint  John.  At  1 
tide,  the  ocean  is 
below  the  mouth  of 
Saint  John  River, 
high  tide,  it's  so 
above  the  River  t 
the  water  changes  dir 
tion  and  rushes  b 
upstream  with  a  fo 
that  can  be  felt  1 
miles. 

"...  But  my  rovf 
heart  is  seaward  w 
the  ships  of  grey  Sa 
John".  .  .  . 

Bliss  Carman,  one 
Canada's  Poet  Lau 
ates  wrote  these  woi 
many  years  ago  to  < 
scribe  Saint  Johi 
romantic  and  econor 
ties  with  the  sea. 
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The  sign  at  the  border  says 
Welcome! 

If  you're  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
permanent  resident,  you 
don't  need  a  passport  to 
come  10  Canada.  Or  a  visa. 

But  to  avoid  possible  de- 
lays, bring  something  to 
establish  your  identity.  If 
you're  a  native-born  U.S. 
citizen,  for  example,  bring 
your  birth,  baptismal  or 
voter's  certificate.  If  you're 
a  naturalized  citizen,  bring 
your  naturalization  certifi- 
cate. And  if  you're  an  alien 
resident,  bring  your  Alien 
Registration  Receipt  Card 
(U.S.  Form  1-151). 

Anything  to  declare? 

Generally  speaking,  you 
can  bring  anything  you  need 
for  personal  use.  But  you 
can't  bring  things  to  sell. 

You  can  bring  50  cigars, 
200  cigarettes,  2  lbs.  of 
tobacco  and  40  ozs.  of  al- 
coholic beverages  (or  24 
pints  of  beer,  but.  not  both) 
without  paying  duty. 

If  you  want  to,  you  can 
bring  a  2-day  food  supply 
for  everyone  in  your  family. 

If  you're  driving  a  car, 
you  can  bring  a  full  tank  of 
gas;  and  the  same  for  an 


outboard  motor. 

You  can  bring  fishing 
tackle,  boats,  camping  and 
sports  equipment,  radios, 
portable  TV  sets,  musical 
instruments,  typewriters, 
electrical  appliances  and 
cameras.  But  if  you  do 
check  in  with  things  like 
that,  you'll  be  expected  to 
have  them  with  you  when 
you  check  out  again. 

Same  goes  for  guns.  You 
can  bring  hunting  rifles  and 
shotguns  (together  with  200 
rounds  of  ammunition).  But 
if  you  do,  you'll  have  to  pro- 
vide the  Customs  Officer 
with  written  descriptions 
and  serial  numbers.  Pistols, 
revolvers  and  fully  auto- 
matic weaixms  are  strictly 
forbidden. 

Hunting  and  fishing 
regulations. 

They  vary  from  province 
to  province.  Best  way  to 
find  out  about  hunting  li- 
cences is  to  write  the  Pro- 
vincial offices  at  the  ad- 
dresses below.  You  can  buy 
fishing  licences  from  most 
sporting  goods  stores  and 
outfitters  and  at  any  of  the 
national  and  provincial 
parks. 


Conception  Bay 

t.  John'* 

'it less  Bay 


Coming  by  car? 

Bring  your  Motor  Vehicle 
Registration  form.  If  you're 
driving  a  rented  car,  bring 
a  copy  of  the  rental  agree- 
ment. 

Ask  your  insurance  agent 
for  a  Canadian  Non-Resi- 
dent  Inter-Provincial  Motor 
Vehicle  Liability  Insurance 
Card.  That's  a  long  name 
for  a  little  card  which  in- 
dicates that  you  have  the 
minimum  coverage  neces- 
sary for  driving  in  Canada. 

Bringing  pets? 

Your  dog  will  need  a 
rabies  vaccination  certifi- 
cate that's  less  than  12 
months  old.  Make  sure  it 
carries  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion, is  properly  dated  and 
signed  by  a  licenced  veteri- 
narian. There's  no  problem 
at  all  with  cats. 

Our  money  versus 
your  money. 

The  rate  of  exchange 
fluctuates  a  bit  from  day  to 
day.  To  be  sure  you  get 
your  money's  worth  of  our 
money,    we   urge   you  to 


change  your  dollars  ; 
bank  rather  than  at  a  s 
Incidentally  —  most  of 
credit  cards  are  just  as  | 
in  Canada  as  they  are  ir 
U.S.  If  in  doubt,  check 
your  credit  card  comp 

Summer  starts  in  May. 

You  can  expect  temj 
tures  in  the  mid-70's  thri 
July  and  August.  But  th 
plenty  of  sunshine  as  ( 
as  May  and  as  late  as 
tember.  The  further  n 
you  travel,  the  cooler 
evenings  are  likely  to 
so  pack  a  couple  of  swe: 
along  with  your  swim  s 

What  else  can  we  do  to 
persuade  you  to  come? 

If  you  want  more  ii 
mation  about  any  of 
places  and  events  menti 
in  this  booklet,  please  \ 
to  the  Provincial  Ti 
Bureaux  at  the  addni 
below.  They'll  be  happ 
send  you  maps,  listi 
hotels  and  motels,  de 
of  lodges,  camps  and 
several  float  plane  ser 
that  cover  the  far  n( 
They  want  to  do  everyt 
they  can  to  make  you 

welcome.  

Department  of  Tourism^ 

Dept.  D, 

P.O.  Box  1030, 

Fredericton, 

New  Brunswick 

E3B  5C3,  Canada. 

Nova  Scotia  Department 

of  Tourism, 
Dept.  D, 
P.O.  Box  130, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

B3J  2R5,  Canada.  1 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Travel  Bureau, 
Provincial  Administrate. 

Building, 
Dept.  D, 
P.O.  Box  2000, 
Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island 
C1A  7N8,  Canada. 
Newfoundland  &  Labrac|| 
Department  of  Tourism, 
Dept.  D, 

Confederation  Building,  j 
St.  John's,  Newfoundlan  I 
Canada. 


Due  to  the  energy  situati  I 
we  suggest  that  you  mi  i 
early  inquiries  about  tra  I 
from  your  area,  throt  I 
your  travel  agent  or  at  t 
mobile  club.  In  this  w  ;j 
you  may  avoid  any  delaj  4 
disappointment  with  v  ^ 
travel  plans.  


Canad'l 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICE  OF  TOUR]! 

OTTAWA,  CAN^ 
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foe  McGinniss 


•  WAS  STILL  TRIM  AT  FIFTY-NINE,  his  pos- 

ure  still  flawless.  His  dominant  features 
led  unchanged:  the  jutting  chin,  the  brow 
overhung  his  dark,  hard  eyes,  like  a  shield, 
about  the  face,  where  there  had  been  only 
;p  bone  and  taut  skin,  there  was  now  a  sug- 
ion  of  flesh.  His  hair,  silver-colored,  combed 
ight  back,  was  longer  than  I'd  expected; 
i  I  realized  that  until  now  I'd  never  seen  him 
lout  a  hat.  I  had  never,  in  fact,  seen  him  out 
:niform,  and  there  remained  so  much  of  the 
tary  in  his  bearing  that  to  find  him  this  way, 
.lain  gray  suit  and  dull  necktie,  was  slightly 
oncerting. 

Hi,  General.  Nice  to  see  you  again." 
("illiam  Westmoreland  did  not  smile  as  we 
ok  hands  in  his  office  in  Columbia,  South 
olina.  His  gaze  was  hard,  his  mouth  a  thin, 
ight  line.  He  motioned  to  a  table  across  the 
an  from  his  desk.  We  took  seats  on  opposite 
3S,  and  he  waited  for  me  to  begin. 
I  guess  Colonel  Ballou  has  explained  that 
going  to  be  around  for  a  few  days." 
'Yes.  You  were  in  Vietnam,  weren't  you?" 
'A  couple  of  times.  I  spent  a  day  with  you 
re  in  1967." 

'I  remember.  You  wrote  an  article  about  me. 
fact,  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  articles." 
'No,  just  one,  but  it  was  long." 
'Yes.  Some  friends  of  mine  sent  me  copies." 
His  eyes  had  not  flickered.  When  he  spoke, 
i  words  were  toneless  and  flat.  "Well  now," 
said,  "would  you  be  at  liberty  to  disclose,  or 
you  choose  to  disclose,  just  what  are  the  ori- 
is  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  article  you 
end  to  write  about  me  now?" 
"Certainly."  I  explained  that  because  he  had 
en  one  of  the  major  public  figures  of  our 
ne,  there  was  curiosity  about  what  he  was  do- 
l  now,  and,  I  added  vaguely,  about  how  he 
t  about  things.  I  said  I  had  thought  it  would 
interesting  to  observe  him  for  a  few  days  as 
traveled  about  the  state  in  his  position  as 
airman  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
>mic  Growth. 

He  nodded  briskly  and  began  to  speak.  For 
ie  next  half  hour,  he  gave  me  what  amounted 

a  briefing,  an  update  briefing  on  Westmore- 
nd,  which  stressed  the  combination  of  <enti 
ent  and  the  desire  to  do  something  useful  that 
ul  led  him  to  return  to  South  Carolina  after  a 
■rty-year  absence.  He  acknowledged,  and  then 


dismissed,  the  criticism  raised  in  some  quarters 
of  the  state:  that  the  task-force  position  was  no 
more  than  a  smokescreen,  created  by  the  awe- 
struck incumbent  Governor,  behind  which  West- 
moreland could  lay  the  groundwork  for  his  own 
gubernatorial  campaign. 

The  stated  function  of  the  task  force  was  to 
serve  as  a  "catalyst  or  generator  of  new  ideas 
which,  if  implemented  [would]  improve  the 
quality  of  life  and  create  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  South  Carolina."  No  mention  of  win- 
ning hearts  and  minds,  but  still  there  seemed 
something  familiar  about  the  prose. 

Westmoreland  was  speaking  quickly,  with 
little  inflection.  "Some  people  have  accused  me 
of  having  political  motivations  because  of  all 
the  traveling  Fve  done  since  taking  this  job. 
But  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  grasped  the 
real  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  state  with- 
out that  sort  of  traveling.  I  try  to  get  out  and 
deal  with  problems  at  their  source." 

"Sort  of  the  way  you  operated  in  Vietnam, 
isn't  it,  General?" 

'"Yes.  but  now  wait  a  minute.  Please  don't 
portray  my  conduct  as  such  that  I  seem  to  be 
putting  myself  in  a  command  role.  I  suppose  I 


If  the  turkey 
pluckers  vote 
right,  a  defeated 
General  may 
become  a 
victorious 
Governor 


Joe  McGinniss,  author 
of  The  Selling  of  the 
President  1968  and  The 
Dream  Team,  is  ivriting 
a  neiv  book  about  the 
van  ish  ed  A  m  erican  her  a. 
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still  have  the  image  of  a  military  man — I'm  not 
too  prone  to  small  talk:  I  feel  that  I  think  in 
what  I  consider  orderly  terms,  although  others 
may  not."  Unexpectedly.  Westmoreland's  whole 
face  blossomed  with  delight  as  he  burst  into 
laughter.  Then,  just  as  quickly,  as  if  he  were 
taking  off  and  putting  on  a  mask,  he  grew  grim 
and  proceeded. 

"For  the  past  -e\eral  months  there  have  been 
all  sorts  of  prediction-  that  I  am  going  to  throw 
my  hat  into  the  political  ring.  To  date,  I  have 
refrained  from  making  any  commitment  to  do 
so.  But  so  many  people  have  approached  me, 
from  all  strata,  that  I  have  recendy  elected  to 
keep  my  options  open.  l  ou  see,  nobody  knows 
whether  I  am  a  Republican  or  Democrat.  And 
neither  do  I.  I'm  not  beholden  to  anyone. 

"'Of  course,  it's  probably  not  realistic  to  think 
that  someone  with  no  political  experience  .  .  ." 

He  paused.  It  seemed  to  be  a  cue. 

"I  don't  know.  General.  Look  at  Eisenhower. 
He  had  no  political  experience.  And  these  days, 
especially,  not  having  been  involved  in  politics 
might  be  an  asset." 

"les,  that  could  be.  And  I  do  have  consider- 
able executive  and  administrative  experience. 
Suddenly,  he  erupted  into  laughter  again.  ".And 
I'm  not  exactly  a  neophyte  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  politicians." 

""On  the  other  hand."  I  said,  "you  might  not 
r-njoy  the  process  of  campaigning.  All  that 
backslapping — that  doesn't  really  seem  to  be 
your  style." 

"lou're  right."  he  said.  "\ou're  exactly 
right.  That's  contrary  to  my  character.  And  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Because  coming 
hack  here,  getting  involved  in  South  Carolina, 
rr-ally  has  turned  me  on — as  military  service 
turned  me  on.  His  <rxpression  and  voice  were 
more  animated  now.  "'But  I  sure  am  trepidatious 
about  politics."  Boom!  Another  enormous  ex- 
plosion of  laughter. 

There  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Ballou.  Westmoreland's  aide,  came  into  the 
room  to  remind  the  General  that  it  wa»  time  for 
a  lunch  appointment. 

"  l  ou  know."  W  estmoreland  said,  more  ex- 
pansivelv  now.  winding  it  up.  "I  guess  basicallv 
I'm  kind  of  a  do-gooder.  Kind  of  a  crusader." 

I  nodded. 

""I  want  to  do  something  about  these  under- 
developed counties  that  we  have.  And  I  think  I 
can.  We've  got  the  methodology.  \  ou  can  see  it 
right  up  there  on  the  chart." 

Assembly-line  slaughter 

Tihat  afternoon.  General  Westmoreland, 
Colonel  Ballou.  and  eight  county  and  state 
officials  gathered  in  the  manager  s  office  at  the 
Rich's  Food  Products  plant  outside  the  town  of 


Newberry,  an  hour's  drive  north  of  Columbi 
This  was  the  only  building  in  the  state  devote 
solely  to  the  killing,  processing,  and  packagiu 
of  turkeys.  Twelve  thousand  turkeys  a  day,  tl 
General  was  told,  were  converted  from  livim 
breathing  animals  into  a  variety  of  produc 
ranging   from   frozen   turkey   breasts  to  tt 
ground-turkey  by-products  used  in  such  pr 
pared  meats  as  hot  dogs  and  bologna.  Wei' 
moreland  frequently  toured  such  facilities  ja 
a~.  in  \  ietnam.  he  would  visit  pacified  hamk  ; 
and  troops  in  the  field.  It  was  a  question  11 
keeping  in  touch. 

"  A  man  came  into  the  office  carrying  an  am 
load  of  white  coats  and  white  caps. 

"If  you'll  just  slip  out  of  your  suit  jacket  ;i 
gentlemen,  and  put  these  on.  I  believe  we'll  I  i 
ready  to  start  the  tour,   the  plant  manager  sai  t 

'  Are  these  coats  really  necessary  .'"  Genern 
Westmoreland  asked. 

"W  ell  sir.  as  you'll  see,  they're  desirable.5* 

The  General  took  off  his  gray  suit  jacket  anil 
hung  it  behind  the  manager's  desk.  He  put  oil 
the  white  coat  and  buttoned  it  up  the  froni 
Then  he  was  handed  a  cap.  On  one  side  of  til! 
cap  was  printed.  "Rich's  Food  Products."  0| 
the  other  it  said,  "\v  e  Wrap  Our  Future  It 
Every  Package." 

General  Westmoreland  examined  the  cap  b»|i 
fore  placing  it  on  his  head. 

"I  thought  that  said  "Fool"  instead  of  "Food,'  I 
he  said. 

""Sir?" 

"I  thought  it  said  "Fool"  on  the  cap.  I  thoi 
this  was  a  fool  s  cap."  Boom!  The  explosion 
laughter.  Then,  with  General  Westmoreland 
the  plant  manager  in  the  lead,  the  group  forme 
a  single  column  and  began  to  move  forward. 

The  first  stop  was  the  outdoor  receiving  she 
where  incoming  turkeys  were  uncrated  an 
hooked  by  their  feet  to  a  slowly  moving  coi 
veyor  belt.  The  belt  was  filled  with  turkev 
squawking  loudly,  trying  to  flap  their  wings 
though  there  wasn't  enough  room,  and  takin 
their  last,  upside-down  look  at  the  world.  WTi£ 
they  saw.  in  the  background,  was  a  warm  Nc 
vember  sun  starting  to  move  slowly  toward  thl 
flat  South  Carolina  horizon,  and,  in  the  fort] 
ground,  the  former  commander  of  L  nited  State! 
ground  forces  in  \  ietnam.  and  about  a  doze 
other  men  in  white  coats  staring  back  at  them 
wondering,  as  the  turkeys  might  have  then 
selves,  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

"We  scrape  off  their  feathers,"  the  manage 
said,  ""as  you  can  see  those  men  doing  with  th  | 
electric  shears  there,  and  then  the  turkeys  mov 
inside  to  the  killing  room,  where  they're  stunne»i 
with  an  electric  stick,  and  then  their  jugula; 
veins  are  slit.  I  don't  think  there's  any  need  fo 
us  to  go  in  there — it's  crowded  and  kind  o 
messy — so  why  don't  we  move  into  the  mai 
section  of  the  plant." 
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The  choicest  French  wines  are  chosen 

by  the  label. 


B&G. 

It's  all  you  need  to  know  to  choose  the  finest 
of  French  wines. 

Like  our  most  popular  white  wine  from 
Burgundy-the  crisp,  dry  Chablis.  Or  our  fresh 
and  fruity  white  Bordeaux-B&G  Graves. 

And  from  the  heartiest  of  Burgundy  reds- 
our  full-bodied  Pommard,  to  a  brilliant 
Bordeaux  regional-our  charming,  delicately 
dry  St.  Julien. 

B&G.  In  all,  36  superb  reds,  whites  and  roses 
that  have  made  Barton  dC  Guestier  a  great 
French  tradition  since  i725. 

Tonight,  make  your  choice.  A  choice 
French  wine  from  B&G. 


B&G.  Love  Letters  from  .France. 

Carton  t  Qwetttef.  36  tine  wines  in  one  (ine  family  Imported  by  Browne  Vintners  Company,  Naj^Ycrk,  N  Y  and  San  Francisco.  CA 
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ie  white  coat  was  starting  to 


In-ide,  there  was  a  great  hum  of  noise  as  hun- 
dred- of  turkeys,  in  various  stages  of  dismem- 
berment, moved  steadily  along  conveyor  belts 
while  workers,  most  of  them  thin  black  women 
in  hairnet-  and  white  coats,  performed  the  tasks 
required  to  turn  dead  birds  into  turkey  meat. 

Hanging  right  side  up  now,  the  just-killed 
turkey-  blood  from  the  gashes  in  their  throats 
pouring  down  their  pale,  freshly  shaved  car- 
casses continued  their  journey  on  the  belt. 
The  Ceneral  climbed  onto  a  metal  catwalk 
where  he  could  observe  the  turkeys  from  close 
range,  at  eye  level.  It  was  as  if  he  were  inspect- 
ing a  platoon.  Dozen-  of  turkeys,  all  in  a  row, 
hanging  lifelessly,  their  eyes  still  open — bulg- 
ing, in  fact  with  the  blood  pouring  out  and  the 
black  women  in  hairnet-  waiting  expres-ionless- 
Iv  to  pci  form  their  methodical  task-.  Although 
it  was  cool  inside  the  plant,  the  (general  reached 
beneath  his  white  coat,  took  a  handkerchief 
from  lii-  pocket,  and  wiped  perspiration  from 
his  forehead 

show  widely  spaced  -peck-  of  blood 

Westmoreland  moved  past  the  section  of  belt 
where  the  turkey-,  upside  down  again,  had  their 
heads  removed  by  a  metal  device  that  trapped 
the  head  while  the  belt  carried  the  rest  of  the 
turkey  on.  Occasionally  a  head  would  not  come 
oil  at  once;  the  neck  would  stretch  grotesquely 
a-  the  body  moved  on,  and  four  or  five  other 
turkey  heads  would  clog  the  decapitating  de- 
vice a-  their  bodies,  too,  moved  on,  and  then — 
yank!  the  continuing  force  of  the  belt  would 
tear  olf  the  half-dozen  heads  at  once,  and  the 
newly  decapitated  carcasses  would  go  smoothly 
on  their  way  . 


%  m  HEN  THE  TOt  It  ENDED,  we  returned  to  the 
T  ▼manager"-  office,  removed  the  blood-flecked 
coats  and  hats,  and  General  Westmoreland  be- 
gan to  ask  questions. 

"Now,  you  gel  your  turkey-  from  a  radius  of 
w  hat?  A  lew  hundred  miles?" 

"About  a  three-hundred-mile  radius.*" 

"And  who  own-  these  turkeys?  Who  raises 
them'.''  You  don't  raise  any  yourself?  Now,  has 
the  establishment  of  this  plant  stimulated  the 
raising  of  turkeys  in  these  environs?  As  you 
look  to  the  future,  is  it  going  to  stimulate  turkey 
production'.''  WCII.  what  percentage  of  your  tur- 
ke\>  arc  raised  in  South  Carolina?" 

"  \hout  .'■>  percent." 

"Only  3  percent?  Isn't  that  amazing?  Hut 
wouldn't  it  he  more  economical  to  raise  your 
turkeys  here?"  Colonel  Ballou  was  sitting  next 
to  the  General,  rapidly  taking  notes. 

Then  the  questioning  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  same  man  who  had  brought  in  the 
white  coats  and  hats.  This  time  he  was  carrying 
a  plate  of  fresh,  white  turkey  slices,  each  -port- 
ing  a   decorative    toothpick.    The    plate  was 


passed,  and  each  member  of  the  touring  part 

took  a  slice. 

"Now,  I  noticed  that  you  have  a  lot  of  wo: 
working  for  you.  '  Ceneral  Westmoreland 
tinned.  ""And  many  of  them  are  black.  I  heliev 
you've  implied  they're  doing  satisfactory  work? 

"Yes,  they're  very  good  workers." 

"So  you  are  satisfied  with  the  work  fore 
you've  acquired  here  in  South  Carolina.  An 
would  you  say  that  it  compare-  favorably  wit 
the  work  force  that  you  employ  at  your  othf 
plant,  which,  I  believe,  is  in  Iowa?" 

"Yes,  it  compares  very  favorably." 
'As  I  listened,  I  could  not  help  but  recall  I 
afternoon  six  years  earlier  when  I'd  heard  I 
General,  in  much  the  same  brisk  tone,  grfl 
Special  Forces  colonel  about  the  performance 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  Were  they  perfaB 
ing  well?  Were  they  improving?  How  was  the 
conduct  under  fire? 

After  a  few  more  minutes  of  questioning,! 
left.  Ceneral  Westmoreland  stepped  into  I 
corridor  outside  the  manager's  office  and,  on 
again,  wiped  his  brow  with  the  handkerchl 

"Did  you  eat  your  turkey.  General?"  I  askl 

"I  ate  part  of  it,"  he  said.  "I  must  adnj 
though,  some  of  those  scenes  took  the  edge 
my  appetite."  He  grinned.  "And  I've 
pretty  strong  stomach." 

As  he  waited  for  Colonel  Ballou  to  fini 
telephone  call  to  the  office  in  Columbia, 
General  chatted  with  the  manager  of  the  pi 
A  few  feet  away  an  attractive  blond  secre 
sat  typing. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  future  a 
mation  of  plants  like  these,"  the  General 
sternly,  talking  to  the  manager  but  looking 
the  secretary  and  at  the  nameplate  on  her  M 
"But  I'm  sure,  no  matter  how  automated 
get,  you'll  still  keep  people  like  Miss  Fuller 
your  payroll,  won't  you?"  He  smiled. 

She  looked  up,  surprised.  The  plant  manal 
nodded  blankly.  The  problem  is  that  because! 
his  leaden  tone,  and  because  no  one  ever! 
pects  General  Westmoreland  to  make  a  jokeJ 
even  to  say  anything  pleasantly  inconsequent! 
it  takes  people  a  while  to  recognize  that 
When  she  saw  the  General  smiling  at  her,  I 
smiled  back.  He  stepped  quickly  toward  her  a 
-hook  her  hand.  "How  are  you.  Miss  FullerJ 
He  seemed  to  be  testing,  just  trying  this  puM 
personality  on  for  size.  As  a  candidate  for  g| 
ernor.  he  was  no  doubt  aware,  he  would  havdj 
do  this  sort  of  thins  dozens  of  times  each 


Riling  the  bu 


IT  was  a  Ql  vrtkk  TO  EIGHT,  the  tables  W 
being  cleared,  and  the  Ceneral  was  start 
his  speech:  "I  may  be  a  stranger  to  Newb 
County."  he  said,  glaring  out  at  his  audie 
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LIFE  BY  THE  TIDES... 

has  an  irresistible  rhythm, 
full  and  slow  and  easy.  New 
Brunswick's  Bay  of  Fundy 
offers  up  the  enormous  tidal 
flats  that  daily  yield  anew 
the  treasures  and  delights  of 
the  sea. 

Canada's  Picture  Province 
has  much  more  as  well— un- 
broken miles  of  pristine 
sand  dunes,  expansive,  un- 
crowded  beaches,  pictur- 
esque fishing  coves,  hand- 
some seaside  fairways,  scenic 
highways  with  an  ocean 
view,  and  the  creature  com- 
forts and  simple  pleasures 
that  go  with  a  relaxing,  lei- 
surelv  vacation. 

Hotels,  like  the  Algonquin 
(pool  pictured  below),  av- 
erage $27.00  double,  per 
person.  Modified  American 
Plan.  Local  dining  is  a  de- 
light, a  feast  that  comes  from 
the  sea  and  farm. 

New  Brunswick  is  near... 
less  than  a  day's  drive  from 
Boston,  for  example,  or  only 
one  hour  by  air.  And  gaso- 
line is  unrationed,  so  you're 
free  to  travel  wherever  your 
fancy  leads  you. 
Write: 

Tourism  New  Brunswick 
P.O.  Box  1030 

Frederieton,  New  Brunswick 
Canada       E3B  5C3 
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over  flark  and  furrowed  brows,  "but  Newberry 
County  is  no  stranger  to  me." 

More  than  sixty  people,  the  largest  number 
ever  to  attend  a  monthly  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Newberry  County  Municipal  Official:-"  A-socia- 
tion,  -at  rapt  with  attention,  with  only  a  very 
few  member-  discreetly  picking  fried  chicken 
from  their  teeth.  This  was  not  the  county  sheriff 
or  a  state  senator  talking  to  them,  this  was 
( General  Westmoreland. 

"Our  -tale  is  only  forty-seventh  in  the  nation 
in  per  capita  income,"  he  was  saying,  "but  here 
in  Newberry  County  you've  been  prospering. 
^  ou've  got  a  strong  industrial  base,  with  textile 
mills  and  the  manufacture  of  processed  wood 
products;  you've  got  forestry  resources,  and  a 
strong  agricultural  base.  You  are  the  largest  egg- 
producing  county  in  the  state  and  second  in 
overall  dairy  industry.  You  rank  high  in  soy- 
bean production.  ...  It  was  like  a  social-studies 
(las-  Newberry  County:  eggs,  soybeans,  pro- 
co-ed  wood. 

"Now.  what  are  your  problems  as  I  see  them.'' 
\  our  big  challenge,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  you've 
got  to  let  your  infrastructure  catch  up  with  your 
growth.  I'm  a  great  believer  in  quality  control. 
Hut  in  order  to  maintain  quality  control  during 
this  period  of  growth.  some  decisions  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  that  will  be  politically  un- 
popular. Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  bite  the 
bullet,  so  that  the  next  generation  will  not  have 
to  tear  down  what  has  been  built  by  this 
generation. 

"I  believe  that  the  Southeastern  section  of 
the  United  States  has  the  most  potential  for 
growth  of  any  section  in  this  country.  South 
Carolina  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Southeast.  And 
Newberry  County  is  at  the  heart  of  South  Caro- 
lina. .  .  ." 


Colonel  BALLOT  was  driving  the  General 
back  to  Columbia  for  a  television  appear- 
ance. I  rode  in  the  backseat.  The  dinner  and 
speech  had  run  late,  and  the  Colonel  was  driv- 
ing very  fast  to  get  back  to  Columbia  in  time. 

"You  certainly  are  well  received  down  here, 
General,"  I  said. 

es,  I  think  that's  true." 
"I  guess  it's  kind  of  a  welcome  change  after 
Washington.  And  the  way  things  have  been  for 
you  in  the  rest  of  the  country." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  think  you'd  be  surprised." 
He  tin  ned  in  his  seat  so  he  was  facing  me.  Occa- 
sional  headlights  illuminated  his  face.  "For  ex- 
ample. I  can't  go  into  a  commercial  airport  in 
thi-  country  without  two  or  three  people  speak- 
ing to  me.  And  only  very  recently  I  was  grand 
marshal  of  a  parade  up  in  Baltimore — it  was  a 
patriotic  parade  and  they  told  me  there  were 
half  a  million  spectators." 
"Is  that  right." 


"Yes.  Now,  two,  three,  or  four  years  ago,  if  I 
had  been  grand  marshal,  you  can  be  sure  that 
all  the  antiwar  elements  would  have  been 
there,  doing  their  thing.  But  in  this  case 
was  not  a  single  act  of  discourtesy.  As  I  was 

hj  the  -pectator-,  there  was,  in  almosl 
every  case,  simultaneous  applause." 

"  I  hat  must  have  made  you  feel  pretty  good.v 

"\  es.  You  know,  there  is  a  common  im^B 
sion  that  this  antimilitary  feeling  was  a  wide 
-pread  state  of  mind.  It  wasn't.  It  was  just  thosf 
antiwar  group-  concentrating  their  efforts  to 
ceive  maximum  publicity — which,  let  me  has! 
to -say,  they  did. 

"But  I  don't  think  any  of  that  animosity  wai 
ever  personal.  It  was  directed  at  me  because  o'' 
what  I  represented.  That'-  not  to  .-ay  it  was  en 
joyable,  having  those  people  waving  placards 
saying  I  was  a  killer  of  women  and  children,  e't 
cetera,  et  cetera.  But  you  can't  let  it  get  yoi 
upset.  You  just  have  to  take  it  in  stride.  1  hai 
a  job  to  do,  and  I  did  it  to  the  best  of  my  abil 
ity.  I'm  not  the  least  bit  defensive  about  it.  An< 
I  don  t  feel  I  have  anything  to  apologize  for. 

1  nodded.  Then  the  General  fell  silent.  Whei  + 
we  arrived  at  the  television  station,  we  found  th 
front  door  locked:  Colonel  Ballou  w  alked  to  th  1 
side  of  the  building,  looking  for  an  open  door] 

General  Westmoreland  stood  by  the  car,  wail  \ 
ing.  looking  straight  ahead. 

"Do  you  miss  it?"  I  asked.  "I  don't  mea 
\  ietnam.  I  mean  the  Army.  Being  a  Genera  : 
chief  of  staff,  all  that." 

He  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  j in§ 
ling  a  bit  of  change.  "I  guess  I  miss  it  injjj 
way,"'  he  said  quietly,  looking  at  the  grown- 
Then  he  looked  up  at  me.  "No,"  he  said  mor* 
firmly.  "I  don't  let  myself  miss  it.  I've  got  I  I 
face  life  as  it  is  today,  and  that's  what  I  do."JM 

Tuesday  morning,  on  the  road,  the  Generi 
seemed  affable  and  relaxed.  The  day  was  sunn1 
and  warm  again,  and  the  television  program  uY 
night  before  had  gone  well.  It  had  been  the  fin'! 
program  of  a  weekly  series  on  the  education! 
station,  designed  to  review  the  career  of  a  "di ' 
tinguished   South    Carolinian."'   When    I   hav  1 
asked  a  woman  at  the  station  why  the  Generi* 
had  been  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  series,  slf ' 
had  seemed  surprised  at  the  question.  "Wh] 
because  the  General  is  someone  of  whom  nr!1 
ju-t  South  Carolina  but  the  whole  nation  can  b" 
proud."  Then  she  had  looked  admiringly  at  th'' 
screen,  where,  in  answer  to  a  question,  Genen', 
\\  e-tmoreland  was  explaining  that  the  Unite 
Mates  mission  in  Vietnam  could  be  consider^ 
a  success  because  the  objective  had  been  t 
"keep  the  North  Vietnamese  from  taking  ov< 
South  Vietnam  by  force,"  and  the  North  Vie 
namese  had  not  done  so.  "There  aren't  man 
men  of  his  stature."  the  woman  said. 

The  General's  first  stop  was  at  a  luncheon  i 
the  town  of  Elgin,  where  the  B.  F.  Goodric 
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n\  had  opened  a  plant  that  manufactured 
.  (These,  I  learned,  are  rubber  belts,  in- 
e  fan  belts,  that  help  turn  wheels  inside 
.  )  Lots  of  important  people  from  Elgin, 
>m  H.  F.  Goodrich  headquarters  in  Akron, 
here:  the  General  was  representing  the 
lor. 

uist  say,"  he  began  his  speech,  "that  I  am 
sed  with  the  V-belt  industry.  I  think 
.  are  here  to  stay — I  therefore  think  V- 
ire  here  to  stay.  .  .  .  After  all,  success  in 
md   progress   in   life,   involves  turning 


le  people  of  South  Carolina  have  not  for- 
the  work  ethic  that  has  made  this  coun- 
^at.  ...  I  believe  that  the  Southeast  is  go- 
be  the  great  growth  area  in  the  United 
during  the  final  third  of  this  century.  And 
Carolina  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Southeast. 
n<  Kershaw  County  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
Carolina." 


Alter  Vietnam 


iT  NIGHT,  AFTER  the  General  finished  mak- 
a  speech  at  the  American  Legion  Hall  in 
wood,  I  stood  with  him  in  the  doorway  as 
dted  for  Colonel  Ballou  to  bring  his  car. 
eneral,"  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
r  more  about  Vietnam." 

looked  directly  at  me.  "Why?" 
ell,  I'm  wondering  how  you  feel  about  it 

9 

b  gaze  did  not  waver.  "I'm  not  afraid  to 
ibout  Vietnam.  I'm  not  trying  to  forget  it. 
e  nothing  to  apologize  for.  But  it's  a  past 
er.  And  right  now  I'm  concerned  with  the 

understand  that,  General,  and  I  don't  mean 
[  want  you  to  go  back  over  the  whole  war 
It  tail.  I  guess  what  I'm  really  curious  about 
|w  you  feel  about  the  way  Vietnam  has  af- 
i  this  country." 

don't  think  the  effects  have  been  very  great. 

lot  one  of  those  people  who  will  blame  the 

■  rate  and  pollution  and  the  energy  crisis 

everything  else  that's  gone  wrong  in  this 

try  on  Vietnam." 
I  guess  I  mean  more  the  effect  it's  had  on  our 
f  des.  That's  what  I  really  want  to  talk  about." 

es.  Well,  I'd  have  to  think  about  that. 

e  won't  be  any  opportunity  to  talk  about  it 

ht." 

low  about  tomorrow,  then?" 

omorrow.  Yes,  I  suppose  there  would  be 

at  breakfast." 

:ood.  What  time?" 

i  ieven-thirty,"  the  General  said,  and  he 
ed  down  the  steps  and  got  into  the  car.  an 
)rown  Ford  from  the  state  car  pool. 

J  jlonel  Ballou  got  lost  driving  the  General 


from  Greenwood  to  Greenville,  fifty  miles  away, 
and  when  1  saw  him  later  that  night  in  the  Holi- 
day Inn  coffee  shop  he  was  shaking  his  head  in 
dismay. 

"It  was  that  darned  bypass,"  he  said.  "1  got 
on  that  thing  and  there  weren't  any  signs  ?ad 
then  1  found  myself  going  east  and  west  instead 
of  north  ami  south  and,  gosh,  1  got  all  balled  up. 
But  the  old  man,  you  know,  he  doesn't  like  me 
to  ask  directions  when  I'm  driving." 

"I  [e  doesn't?" 

"Nope.  I'll  say,  'Ah,  Westy — or,  sir— I  think 
we're  lost.  Maybe  I  should  just  stop  up  here  at 
this  gas  station,'  and  he'll  be  working  on  his 
papers  in  the  car  there,  you  know,  and  he'll  look 
up  and  say.  'No,  no,  keep  going,  we'll  find  our 
way.'  So  now  what  1  do  is  I  don't  even  tell  him 
we're  lost.  I  just  pull  into  the  gas  station  before 
he  realizes  what's  going  on." 

The  Colonel  and  I  stayed  up  a  while  longer, 
and  he  began  to  talk  about  South  Carolina  and 
its  problems.  How  53  percent  of  the  families  in 
the  state  had  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$4,000.  How  the  state  was  forty-seventh  in  per 
capita  income  ami  fiftieth  in  both  infant  mor- 
tality rate  ami  adult  life  expectancy.  How  there 
were  so  few  doctors,  so  few  hospitals,  such  poor 
schools.  All  this,  while  the  state  budget  showed 
an  actual  profit  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

"The  old  man  cares  about  this  state,  you 
know  .  He  really  does.  He  looks  around  and  sees 
all  tlii^  wrong  and  knows  he  could  do  so  much. 
He's  trying  his  best  to  do  everything  he  can  to 
make  a  better  life  for  the  people  who  live  here." 


ALL  RIGHT,"  HE   SAID,  unsmiling,   after  the 
u  breakfast  order  had  been  taken,  "Get  on 
with  your  business."' 

The  business,  of  course,  was  Vietnam. 
"Vietnam  is  nothing  that  I  feel  defensive 
about,"  he  said,  "or  that  I  will  in  any  way  apol- 
ogize for.  Of  course,  hindsight  is  always  clearer 
than  one's  view  at  the  time." 

He  was  speaking  rapidly,  in  a  clipped,  tense 
tone.  This  was  not  the  topic  that  he  would  have 
chosen  for  breakfast  conversation. 

"The  real  damage  done  by  the  Vietnam  war 
in  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  was  to  the  youth. 
This  war  was  an  entirely  new  experience  for  our 
youth.  What  was  new  about  it?  Two  simple 
things:  A,  television,  and  B,  the  news  type  of 
reporting,  which  inevitably  portrays  the  ex- 
treme, the  sensational,  which  is,  of  course,  news. 

"The  seamy  side  of  the  Vietnam  war  was 
given  tremendous  visibility.  And  believe  me, 
that  war  was  no  seamier  than  any  other." 

Suddenly  the  General  laughs.  "No."  he  says, 
"nothing  happened  in  Vietnam  that  hadn't  hap- 
pened in  other  wars.  But  there  was  all  that  em- 
phasis  on  the  irregularities  that  occurred  in 
V  ietnam." 


"1  had  a  job  to  do, 
and  I  did  it  to 
the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  don't 
feel  I  have  any- 
thing to  apolo- 


gize lor. 
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"There  arc  a  lot  of  people.  General,  who 
would  say  that  our  whole  involvement  there  was 
an  irregularity." 

""Oh?"  He  paused,  and  looked  toward  some 
empty  tables.  "Well,  it  may  have  been.  Hinmm. 
Was  Korea  the  same?"  He  paused  again.  '"I 
gue--  you  could  make  a  case  that  it  was." 

Then  lie  turned  toward  me  and  resumed,  in 
his  earlier,  forceful  tone.  "  The  point  is  that  the 
war  affected  the  life-style  of  our  youth.  It 
brought  about  long  hair  and  an  untidy,  unkempt 
appearance.  Now,  I  in  not  objecting  to  this.  I 
don't  get  uptight.  Remember,  I  have  two  teen- 
agers  myself.  And  let  me  tell  you,  the  war  was 
a  rough  experience  for  them.  Not  only  were  they 
subjected  to  tremendous  peer  pressure,  they  had 
their  old  man  around  their  neck-  like  an  alba- 
tross. Hut  they  re  good  strong  kids,  and  they 
came  through  it  just  line. 

"Anyway,  this  long-hair  syndrome  was  de- 
veloped in  order  to  dissociate  the  individual 
from  anything  regimented  anything  that  had 
any  stamp  of  the  military.  The  military  wore 
-!nnt  hair,  so  they  would  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. \\  hal  I'm  saying  is  that  the  Vietnam  war. 
pin-  the  Beatles,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
life-sty |e.  the  attitudes,  and  the  appearance  of 
our  youth.  History  could  record  that  these  at- 
titudes were  simply  a  passing  fad.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  be  that  these  attitudes  might  be 
against  the  national  interest. 

"They  might?" 

"They  could  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
disorderliness,  complacency,  and  apathy.  A  lack 
of  pride  in  individual  and  country,  which  could 
sap  our  vitality.  This  could  be.  I  said.  My  guess 
is  that  it  will  not." 

I  said,  ""A  lot  of  people,  General,  and  not 
necessarily  antimilitary  people,  either,  would 
say  now  that  they  w  ish  Vietnam  had  never  hap- 
pened. Do  you  feel  that  way?" 

"^  es,"  he  said.  "I  would  join  that  group.  Set- 
ting aside  the  strategic  implications,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  join  that  group." 

Then,  remarkably,  as  he  spoke,  the  Muzak 
system  in  the  dining  room  began  to  play  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful."  First  the  melody,  then  the 
words  drifted  softly  across  the  room.  General 
Westmoreland,  who  was  speaking  with  intensity  , 
diil  not  seem  to  notice. 

'"You  have  to  remember  the  atmosphere  in 
which  our  involvement  began,"  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  people  listened  to  John  F.  Kennedy's  inau- 
gural address,  and  when  he  talked  about  paying 
any  price  and  bearing  any  burden  in  defense 
of  freedom,  the  military  took  him  seriously.  So 
did  the  State  Department,  and  so  did  a  lot  of 
other  people,  though  when  things  got  down  to 
the  nitty-gritty,  they  saw  it  in  a  different  light. 

"\uu  Fm  not  being  apologetic.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  justify  my  actions  or  our  military  ac- 
tivities. Fin  not  saying  that  the  strategic  objec- 


tive wasn't  worth  the  price — history  will  ha\ 
to  judge  that.  But  Fm  sorry  that  the  strata 
objective  which  was  set  early,  remember- 
regret  that  that  objective  could  not  have  h& 
accomplished  in  another  way,  without  the  tra 
ma  and  the  side  effects  and  the  debilitating  ( 
fects  of  the  Vietnam  war." 


T^HE  SKY  WAS  DARK    the  next  day,  and  Ml 
wind  was  gusty  and  strong.  By  the  time  Gt  i 
eral   Westmoreland   got   to   the  SpartanbulJ 
YMCA  for  his  luncheon  talk  to  the  Kiwai 
Club,  a  driving  rain  had  begun  and  torna 
warnings  had  been  issued. 

General  Westmoreland  had  gone  to  high  schr  j 
in  Spartanburg.  At  the  luncheon,  he  was  int 
duced  by  a  minister  who  had  been  on  the  hi 
school  debating  team  with  him,  and  at  the  ht 
table  were  old  acquaintances  from  the  tumbl 
and  gymnastics  team.  Returning  to  Spart 
burg,  after  more  than  forty  years,  seemed 
closest  thing  to  a  sentimental  occasion  that 
could  provide  the  General. 

"T  in  afraid  maybe  Thomas  Wolfe  knew  w  j 
he  was  talking  about  when  he  said,  'You  N 
never  go  home  again.'  There  have  been  chart 
in   Spartanburg,   exciting   changes.    I've  s 
many  friends  here  today,  and  many  of  tl/j 
have  changed.  And  so  have  I. 

"My  father  was  a  member  of  this  Spar 
burg  Kiwanis  Club.  My  first  public  speech  it 
made  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Spartanburg,  w;| 
I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  had  just  returned  f: 
a  Boy  Scout  jamboree  in  England  and  I  c; 
and  spoke  about  that.  It  must  have  been  a  | 
ty  bad  speech,  too,  because  you  fellows  b 
not  invited  me  back  until  now.  .  .  ." 

There  was  more,  of  course,  when  the  laug, 
died  down.  There  was  talk  of  the  exciting' 
ture  in  store  for  South  Carolina,  talk  of'  i 
pressing  problems  that  needed  to  be  solved,]  I 
of  a  rekindling  of  the  spirit  of  "76.  And  a  : 
ward  there  was  a  visit  to  the  Mayor's  offic 
present  a  proclamation  to  representatives  o: 
undefeated  high-school  football  team. 

And  then,  abruptly,  it  was  over.  A  short  w 
Thanksgiving  week.  Colonel  Ballou  drove 
General  to  a  Holiday  Inn  where  Mrs.  Westn 
land  was  waiting  with  a  new  blue  Audi  that' 
would  drive  to  their  new  condominium  un 
a  lake  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  M 
Carolina.  Their  two  younger  children  wer< 
ing  to  Washington  for  the  holiday;  their  ai 
daughter,  married  and  living  in  Massachu: .1 
would  not  be  coming  down.  This  would 
weekend  devoted  to  golf,  televised  football  i 
the  writing  of  the  General's  memoirs. 

He  climbed  into  the  driver's  seat  of  the  I  1 
fastened  his  shoulder  harness,  and.  with  a 
to  Colonel  Ballon,  drove  off  toward  the  fl 
where  the  skv  was  beginning  to  clear. 
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YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  CELLAR 
TO  BUILD  AWINE  CELLAR. 


Unfortunately, 
I  Americans  be- 
ne interested  in 
\t about  the 
ne  time  we  did 
'.ay  with  base- 
nts. 

And  many 
Dplehave  simply 
itten  off  the  pos-    ™™gs  have  changed  since  Poe*  day. 

lility  of  having  their  own  w  ine  cellars,  not 
owing  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  aver- 
e  home  well  suited  to  storing  wine  Having 
vine  cellar  is  essential  to  the  true  connoisseur 
wine,  and  the  more  of  these  there  are  around, 
e  better  for  Inglenook.  so  let  us  proceed 

WHY  WINE  NEEDS  A  SPECIAL  HOME. 

Wine  is  a  living  thing  Like  plants, 
ne  needs  special  care  and  the  proper  environ- 
pnt  in  order  to  survive  Wine  will  die  if  exposed 
direct  sunlight,  heat,  or  freezing  temperatures 

It  doesn't  even  like  temperature  Huctua- 
>ns.  Nor  does  it  like  vibration  If  handled  too 
ughly,  wine  can  even  be  bruised 

With  these  requirements  in  mind,  let's 
ok  at  several  locations  around  the  house  that 
•uld  serve  as  your  wine  cellar 

A  PLACE  IN  THE  SHADE. 

If  you  do  happen  to  have  a  basement,  this 
the  best  place  in  the  house  to  store  wine  Fail- 
g  this,  check  out  the  garage  A  concrete  floor 
all  keep  the  wine  at  the  most  even  temperature 
iroughout  the  year,  unless  you  happen  to  live  in 
ibbing,  Minnesota,  in  which  case  you'd  better 
ok  around  inside  A  closet  beneath  the  stairs,  a 
jpboard  in  an  unheated  hallway,  an  unused 
oset  on  the  cool  side  of  the  house;  these  are  all 
<cellent  locations  for  an  indoor  wine  cellar 

Be  sure  no  sunlight  can  hit  your  cellar  and 
iat  it  is  away  from  heating  pipes, 
idiators,  or  flues.  Also  make  sure  that 
najor  appliances  which  set 
p  vibrations,  such  as  refrigerators  and 
ashing  machines  are  nowhere  near  your 
ine  cellar 

The  ideal  temperature  for  a  w  ine 
ellar  is  56°  Fahrenheit 

Check  out  your  location  with  a 
nermometer  and  should  the  tempera- 
ure  vary  more  than  10°,  insulate  your 
ellar  in  some  manner 

We  suggest  a  material  known  as 
xpanded  polystyrene  A  one  inch 


thickness  of  this  material  is  as  effective  against 
changes  in  temperature  as  is  4  feet  of  concrete 

YOU  CANT  SLEEP  STANDING  UP. 
NEITHER  CAN  WINE. 

Wine  should  be  stored  lying  down  so  that 
the  wine  comes  into  contact  with  the  cork 
This  keeps  the  cork  from  drying  out  and  letting 
in  air,  which  ruins  the  wine  You  will  need  some 
sort  of  rack  or  bin  to  hold  the  bottles  so  that 
when  you  remove  one,  the  rest  won't  be  dis- 
turbed The  simplest  is  the  case  that  the  wine 
came  in  Another  type  of  wine  rack  can  be  made 
with  cardboard  mailing  tubes,  large  fruit  juice 
cans,  or  ceramic  drain  tiles 


vine  rack 


ards  to  desireJ 
lor  tile  variance  2  Nail  boards 


(  of  the  world's  wines  do  not 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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To  build  a  ceramic  drain  til 

height  and  width  Allow  extra  '/on  sid 
together  (To  avoid  bulging  and  insure  safety,  reinforce  case  by  attaching 
boards  to  back  of  case  and  wall  )  1  Set  box  upright  Stack  tiles  4  Ta-dah! 

Store  sparkling  wines  on  the  lowest  racks 
of  your  cellar,  w  hich  is  usually  the  coolest  area, 
white  wines  next,  and  the  red  w  ines  on  the  top. 

AND  NOW AWORD  FROM  OUR  SPONSOR. 

If  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  make  a 
wine  cellar  of  your  ow  n,  you  should  also  commit 
yourself  to  buying  wines  that  are  worth  agin< 
Approximately  90°* 
improve  with  age 
they  have  been  stabilized  and  pasteurized  and 
heat  treated  to  the  point  that  any  further  aging 
would  not  normally  improve  them  one  iota 

The  remaining  10'  ,  includes  those  wines 
which  should  improve  with  age,  Inglenook  being 
one  of  them 

We  could  give  you  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
Inglenook  is  worth  putting  away  in  your 
wine  cellar,  but  we'll  confine  our 
argument  to  just  one  example; 

In  1971  an  Inglenook  Pinot  Noir, 
vintage  1893,  was  tasted  at  the 
Premier  National  .Auction  of  Rare  and 
American  Wines.  The  organizer  of  the 
event,  Alexander  McNally,  termed 
this  w  ine's  aging  ability  as  "extraor- 
dinary,   and  he  assessed  its  overall 
quality  and  condition  as  being  "every 
bit  as  great  as  the  1899  Chateau  Lafite  " 
\\  hat  more  can  we  say1 


J  is  one  of  ; 


INGLENOOK 

In  Europe,  there  are  many  great  wines. 
In  America  there  is  Inglenook 

If  you'd  like  copies  of  other  ads,  send  your  name  and  address  to  inglenook  Vineyards,  Box  527.  Dept  C.  San  Francisco,  CA  °4I01 


A  story  by  Isaac  Baslievis  Singer 


Isaac  Bashevis  Singer, a 
novelist  and  fabulist,  is 
perhaps  best  known  for 
his  short  stories.  His 
most  recent  collection  is 
A  Crown  of  Feathers 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Gi- 
rim  x). 


THE  FATALIST 


li 


Translated  In  Joseph  Singer 


NICKNAMES  GIVEN  IN  SMALL  TOWNS  arc  the 
homely,  familiar  ones:  Haim  Bellybutton, 
^  ekel  ( !ake,  Sarah  Gossip,  Gittel  Duck,  and  sim- 
ilar names.  Hut  in  the  Polish  town  where  I  came 
as  a  teacher  in  my  young  days  1  heard  of  some- 
one (ailed  Benjamin  Fatalist.  1  promptly  he- 
came  curious.  How  did  they  come  to  the  word 
"fatalist"  in  a  small  town?  And  what  did  that 
person  do  to  earn  it?  The  secretary  of  the 
Young  /ion  organization  where  I  taught  He- 
hrew  told  me  about  it. 

The  man  in  question  wasn't  a  native  here.  He 
stemmed  from  somewhere  in  Courland.  He  had 
come  to  town  in  1916  and  posted  notices  that 
In-  was  a  teacher  of  German.  It  was  during  the 
Austrian  occupation,  and  everyone  wanted  to 
learn  German.  German  is  spoken  in  Courland 
and  he,  Benjamin  Schwartz — that  was  his  real 
name — got  many  students  of  both  sexes.  Just  as 
the  secretary  was  talking,  he  pointed  to  the  win- 
dow and  exclaimed:  "There  he  goes  now!1' 

I  looked  through  the  window  and  saw  a  short 
man.  dark,  in  a  derby  and  with  a  curled  mous- 
tache that  was  already  long  out  of  style.  He  was 
carrying  a  briefcase.  After  the  Austrians  left, 
the  secretary  continued,  no  one  wanted  to  study 
German  anymore  and  the  Poles  gave  Benjamin 
Schwartz  a  job  in  the  archives.  If  someone 
needed  a  birth  certificate,  they  came  to  him.  He 
had  a  fancy  handwriting.  He  had  learned  Polish, 
anil  he  also  became  a  kind  of  hedge-lawyer. 

The  secretary  said:  "He  came  here  as  if  drop- 
ping from  heaven.  At  that  time,  he  was  a  bach- 
elor of  some  twenty-odd.  The  young  people 
had  a  club  and  when  an  educated  person  came 
to  our  town  this  was  cause  for  a  regular  celebra- 
tion. He  was  invited  to  our  club  and  a  box 
evening  was  arranged  in  his  honor.  Questions 
were  placed  in  a  box,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
draw  them  out  and  answer  them.  A  girl  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  Special  Providence,  and, 
instead  of  replying  in  a  few  words,  he  spoke  for 
a  whole  hour.  He  said  that  he  didn't  believe  in 
God,  but  that  all  things  were  determined,  every 
trifle.  If  one  ate  an  onion  for  supper,  it  was  be- 
cause one  had  to  eat  an  onion.  It  had  been  so 
preordained  a  billion  years  ago.  If  you  walked 
in  the  street  and  tripped  over  a  pebble,  it  was 
fated  that  you  should  fall.  He  described  himself 


as  a  fatalist.  It  had  been  destined  that  he  co 
to  our  town,  though  it  appeared  accidental. 

"He  spoke  too  long;  nevertheless  a  discuss 
followed.  'Is  there  no  such  thing  as  chanc, 
someone  asked,  and  he  replied:  Wo  such  thi 
as  chance.'  'If  that  is  so,'  another  asked,  'wh 
the  point  of  working,  of  studying?  Why  lear 
trade  or  bring  up  children?  Well,  and  why  G 
tribute  to  Zionism  and  agitate  for  a  Jew 
homeland?' 

"  The  way  it   is  written  in  the  books 
fate,  that's  how  it  has  to  be,'  Benjamin  Schwilr 
replied.  "If  it  was  destined  that  someone  ope  ! 
store  and  go  bankrupt,  he  has  to  do  this.' 
the  efforts  man  made  were  fate,  too,  beca 
free  choice  is  nothing  but  an  illusion.  The 
bate  lasted  well  into  the  night  and  from  1 
time  on,  he  was  called  the  Fatalist.  A  new  vi 
was  added  to  the  town's  vocabulary.  Even: 
here  knows  what  a  fatalist  is,  even  the  beadl 
the  synagogue  and  the  poorhouse  attendan 
"We  assumed  that  after  that  evenings 
crowd  would  get  tired  of  these  discussions 
turn  back  to  the  real  problems  of  our  time, 
jamin  himself  said  that  this  wasn't  a  thing 
could  be  decided  by  logic.  Either  one  bell 
in  it  or  not.  Hut  somehow,  all  our  youth  bee} 
preoccupied  with  the  question.  We  would  c|i 
meeting  about  certificates  to  Palestine  or  aH 
education,  but  instead  of  sticking  to  these  wk 
jects,  they  would  discuss  fatalism.  At  that  tt 
our  library  acquired  a  copy  of  Lermontov 
Hero  of  Our  Time,  translated  into  Yidc 
which  describes  a  fatalist,  Petchorin.  Ever) 
read  this  novel,  and  there  were  those  anion] 
who  wanted  to  test  their  luck.  We  already  k 
about  Russian  roulette  and  some  of  us  m 
have  tried  it  if  a  revolver  were  available, 
none  of  us  had  one. 

"Now  listen  to  this.  There  was  a  girl  am 
Heyele  Minz,  a  pretty  girl,  smart,  activi 


us, 

our  movement,  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy  n 
Her  father  had  the  biggest  dry-goods  stori 
town,  and  all  the  young  fellows  were  crazy 
her.  But  Heyele  was  choosy.  She  found  so 
thing  wrong  in  everybody.  She  had  a  si 
tongue,  what  the  Germans  call  schlagferm 
you  said  something  to  her  she  came  right  1 
at  you  with  a  sharp  and  cutting  retort.  \fy 
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nted  to  she  could  ridicule  a  person  in  a 
half-joking  way.  The  Fatalist  fell  in  love 
•r  soon  after  he  arrived.  He  wasn't  at  all 
.  One  evening  he  came  up  to  her  and 
4eyele,  it's  fated  that  you  marry  me,  and 
lat  is  so,  why  delay  the  inevitable?" 
said  this  aloud  so  that  everyone  would 
and  it  created  an  uproar.  Heyele  an- 
:  it's  fated  that  I  should  tell  you  that 
1  an  idiot  and  that  you've  got  lots  of  nerve 
-.  and  therefore  I'm  saying  it.  You'll  have 
give  me,  it  was  all  preordained  in  the 
al  books  a  billion  years  ago.' 
t  long  afterward,  Heyele  became  engaged 
oung  man  from  Hrubieszow,  the  chair- 
f  the  Paole  Zion  there.  The  wedding  was 
ned  for  a  year  because  the  fiance  had  an 
sister  who  was  engaged  and  who  had  to 
rried  first.  The  boys  chided  the  Fatalist, 
;  said:  'If  Heyele  is  to  be  mine,  she  will 
ae,'  and  Heyele  replied:  T  am  to  be  Ozer 
stein's,  not  yours.  That's  what  fate  wanted.' 


'^^vne  winter  EVENING  the  discussion  flared 
V_/up  again  about  fate, and  Heyele  spoke  up: 
"Mr.  Schwartz,  or  Mr.  Fatalist,  if  you  really 
believe  in  what  you  say,  and  you  are  even  ready 
to  play  Russian  roulette  if  you  had  a  revolver,  I 
have  a  game  for  you  that's  even  more  dangerous.' 

"I  want  to  mention  here  that  at  that  time,  the 
railroad  didn't  reach  to  our  town  yet.  It  passed 
two  miles  away,  and  it  never  stopped  there  at  all. 
It  was  the  train  from  Warsaw  to  Lvov.  Heyele 
proposed  to  the  Fatalist  that  he  lie  down  on  the 
rails  a  few  moments  before  the  train  passed  over 
them.  She  argued:  'If  it's  fated  that  you  live, 
you  will  live  and  have  nothing  to  fear.  How- 
ever, if  you  don't  believe  in  fatalism,  then  .  .  .' 

"We  all  burst  out  laughing.  Everyone  was  sure 
that  the  Fatalist  would  come  up  with  some  pre- 
text to  get  out  of  it.  Lying  down  on  the  tracks 
meant  certain  death.  But  the  Fatalist  said:  'This, 
like  Russian  roulette,  is  a  game,  and  a  game  re- 
quires another  participant  who  must  risk  some- 
thing, too.'  He  went  on:  'I'll  lie  down  on  the 
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tracks  as  you  propose,  but  you  must  make  a 
sac  red  vow  that  if  I  should  live,  you'll  break 
your  engagement  with  Ozer  Rubinstein  and 
marry  me.' 

"A  deadly  silence  fell  over  the  hall.  Heyele 
grew  pale,  and  she  said:  'Good,  I  accept  your 
conditions. '  '(Ave  me  your  sac  red  vow  on  it,'  the 
Fatalist  said,  and  Heyele  gave  him  her  hand 
and  said:  'I  have  no  mother,  she  died  of  the 
cholera.  Hut  I  swear  on  her  soul  that  if  you  wil} 
keep  your  word,  1  will  keep  mine.  If  not,  then  let 
my  honor  be  stained  forever.  She  turned  to  us 
and  went  on:  "You  are  all  witnesses.  If  I  should 
break  my  word,  you  can  all  spit  in  my  face.' 

"I  ll  make  it  short.  Every  thing  was  settled  that 
evening.  The  train  would  pass  our  town  around 
two  in  the  afternoon.  At  one-thirty,  our  whole 
group  would  meet  by  the  tracks  and  the  Fatalist 
would  demonstrate  whether  he  was  a  real  fatal- 
ist or  just  a  braggart.  We  all  promised  to  keep 
the  matter  secret  because  if  the  older  people 
had  found  out  about  it  there  would  have  been  a 
terrible  fuss. 

"1  didn't  sleep  a  wink  that  night,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  none  of  the  other.-  did  either.  Most  of 
us  were  convinced  that  at  the  last  minute  the 
Fatalist  would  have  second  thoughts  and  back 
out.  Some  also  suggested  that  when  the  train 
came  into  sight  or  the  rails  started  to  hum,  we 
should  drag  the  Fatalist  away  by  force.  Well, 
but  all  this  posed  a  gruesome  clanger.  Even  now 
as  I  speak  of  it  a  shudder  runs  through  me. 

"The  next  day  we  all  got  up  early.  I  was  so 
scared  that  I  couldn't  swallow  any  food  at  break- 
fast. The  whole  thing  might  not  have  happened 
if  we  hadn't  read  Lermontov's  book.  Not  all  of 
us  went:  there  were  only  six  boys  and  four  girls, 
including  Heyele  Minz.  It  was  freezing  cold  out- 
side. The  Fatalist.  I  remember,  wore  a  light 
jacket  and  a  cap.  We  met  on  the  Zamosc  Road, 
on  the  outskirts  of  town.  I  asked  him:  'Schwartz, 
how  did  you  sleep  last  night?'  and  he  answered: 
"Like  any  other  night.'  You  actually  couldn't  tell 
what  he  was  feeling,  but  Heyele  was  as  white 
as  if  -he  had  just  gotten  over  the  typhoid.  I  went 
up  to  her  and  said:  "Heyele,  do  you  know  that 
you're  sending  a  person  to  his  death?'  And  she 
said:  'I'm  not  sending  him.  He  has  plenty  of 
time  to  change  his  mind.' 

"I'll  never  forget  that  day  as  long  as  I  live. 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  it.  We  walked  along 
and  the  snow  kept  falling  on  us  the  whole  time. 
We  came  to  the  tracks.  I  thought  that  on  account 
of  the  snow  the  train  might  possibly  not  be  run- 
ning, but  apparently  someone  had  cleared  the 
rail-.  We  had  arrived  a  good  hour  too  early,  and, 
believe  me.  this  was  the  longest  hour  I  ever 
-pent.  Around  fifteen  minutes  before  the  train 
was  due  to  come  by.  Heyele  said:  'Schwartz. 
I've  thought  it  all  over  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  lose  your  life  because  of  me.  Do  me  a  favor  and 
APRIL  1974     let's  forget  the  whole  thing.'  The  Fatalist  looked 


at  her  and  asked:  'So  you've  changed 
mind?  You  want  that  fellow  from  Hrubie; 
at  any  price,  huh?'  She  said:  'No,  it's  not 
fellow  from  Hrubieszow,  it's  your  life.  I 
that  you  have  a  mother  and  I  don't  want  hi 
lose  a  son  on  account  of  me.'  Heyele  <j| 
barely  utter  these  words.  She  -poke  and  jj 
trembled.  The  Fatalist  said:  'If  you  will 
your  promise,  I'm  ready  to  keep  mine,  but  u| 
one  condition:  stand  a  little  farther  away.  If 
try  to  force  me  back  at  the  last  minute,  the  § 
i-  over.'  Then  he  cried  out:  'Let  everyone  r 
twenty  paces  back!'  He  seemed  to  hypnoti: 
with  his  words,  and  we  began  to  back  up 
c  ried  out  again:  'If  someone  tries  to  pul 
away,  I'll  grab  him  by  his  coat  and  he  will  s 
my  fate.'  We  realized  how  dangerous  this  c 
be.  It  happens  more  than  once  that  when 
try  to  save  someone  from  drowning,  you 
get  pushed  down  and  drown. 

"As  we  moved  back,  the  rails  began  to  viljl 
and  hum  and  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  || 
motive.  We  began  to  yell  as  one:  'Schw 
don't  do  it!  Schwartz,  have  pity!'  But  evf 
we  yelled  he  stretched  out  across  the  tr 
There  was  then  just  one  line  of  track.  One 
fainted.  We  were  sure  that  in  a  second  we  w 
see  a  person  cut  in  half.  I  can't  tell  you  w 
went  through  in  those  few  seconds.  My  1 
literally  began  to  seethe  from  excitemen 
that  moment,  a  loud  screech  was  heard  a 
thud  and  the  train  came  to  a  halt  no  more  U 
a  yard  away  from  the  Fatalist.  I  saw  in  a  I 
how  the  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  (I 
from  the  locomotive.  They  yelled  at  him  j 
dragged  him  away.  Many  passengers  dri 
barked.  Some  of  us  ran  away  out  of  fear  of  t  !a 
arrested.  It  was  a  real  commotion.  I  m  & 
stayed  where  I  was  and  watched  every  tlfi| 
Heyele  ran  up  to  me,  put  her  arms  arounc  rt 
and  -tarted  to  cry.  It  was  more  than  a  cil 
was  like  the  howling  of  a  beast — give  r 
cigarette.  I  can  t  talk  about  it.  It  chokes  nl 
Excuse  me  .  .  ." 

I  gave  the  secretary  a  cigarette  and  wat  le 
how  it  shook  between  his  fingers.  He  dre  i 
the  smoke  and  said:  "That  is  actually  the  v\ol 
story." 

"She  married  him?"  I  asked. 

"They  have  four  children." 

"I  guess  the  engineer  managed  to  halt 
train  in  time,"  I  remarked. 

"Ye-,  but  the  wheels  were  only  one  yard  <  'a 
from  him." 

"Did  this  convince  you  about  fatalism 
asked. 

"No.  I  wouldn't  make  such  a  bet  even  if  << 
offered  me  all  the  fortune-  in  the  world." 
"Is  he  still  a  fatalist?" 
"lie  still  is." 

"Would  he  do  it  again?"  I  asked. 

The  secretary  smiled.  "Not  for  Heyele." 
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Imagine  a  land  where 
you  can  inhale  the  perfume  of  pine 
beside  a  roaring  waterfall. 


Cup  your  hands  and  drink  deeply  from  a  crystal-clear  creek.  Dis- 
cover the  strange  mystery  of  mist-shrouded  Forbidden  Plateau. 
Imagine  a  land  where  you  can  breathe  the  incense  of  salt,  cedar  and 
seaweed  on  a  forgotten  stretch  of  beach. 

Imagine  a  land  where  you  can  stroll  through  an  English  city  where 
flowers  bloom  the  year  round.  Experience  a  metropolis  on  a  harbour 
rimmed  by  towering  mountains  you  can  hike  on  in  Summer  and  ski 
down  in  Winter,  a  metropolis  where  you  can  walk  in  a  thousand  acre 
park  just  minutes  from  elegant  hotels. 

Drive  through  orchards  that  are  frothy  white  in  Spring  and  crimson 
red  in  Fall.  Savor  the  Summer  taste  of  cherry  cider  from  a  roadside 
fruit  stand.  Take  in  a  rodeo.  Discover  a  ghost  town. 

Imagine  a  land  of  seacoast.  Mountains.  Lakes.  Rivers.  Rangeland. 
Desert.  Wheatfields. 

Imagine  a  vacation  you'll  return  from  with  a  thousand  faces  in- 
deliby  impressed  on  your  mind  and  in  your  memory 


This  is  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

After  visiting  British  Columbia,  stop  off  at  the  B.C.  Pavilion  at  the  Spokane  World's  Fair.  See  your  travel  agent  for  information 
on  all-inclusive  package  tours  or  write  the  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1019  Wharf  Street,  Victoria,  B.C..  Canada,  V8W  2Z2, 
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Southernei  u/hi  has 
written  news  stories, 
true  confessions,  and 
thirty-seven  volumes  ui 
poi  nography. 


THE  GOOD  OLE  BOY 


\  Southern  belle's  lament 


LIKK  THE  FRENCH  CONCIERGE  and  the  Cockney 
Pcostermonger,  the  Good  Ole  Boy  is  such  a 
recognizable  phenomenon  that  he  almost  defies 
definition,  but  to  say  that  he  is  simply  a  bigoted, 
uneducated,  Southern  white  male  is  comparable 
to  summing  up  Genghis  Khan  with  the  state- 
ment, "He  rode  horseback  well."  As  we  all 
know,  this  is  true,  and  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more. 

My  last  encounter  with  a  Good  Ole  Boy  was 
so  traumatic  that  I  left  the  South  in  what  must 
stand  as  one  of  the  quickest  vanishing  acts  on 
record,  vowing  never  to  return  until  I  was  old 
enough  to  qualify  for  that  other  Southern  so- 
hriquet,  "dear  old  thing.7*  I  had  no  sooner  got- 
ten settled  on  Beacon  Hill  than  "American  Pie" 
soared  to  the  top  of  the  hit  parade  and  the  tip  of 
everyone's  tongue.  The  song  intrigued  everyone 
because  of  the  allegorical  nature  of  its  lyrics.  No 
one  knew  what  it  meant,  and  even  the  song- 
writer, when  asked  to  interpret  it,  indicated  that 
he  really  was  not  sure  himself.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  it  was  a  wise  piece  of  press  agentry 
because  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  it 
means?"  swept  the  country.  I  dined  out  on  this 
parlor  game  in  Boston  because  the  mystery  was 
buried   in  the  rocky  soil  of  idiom,  and  my 


Yankee  friends  did  not  know  what  a  Good 
Boy  is.  As  a  Southerner  I  understand  the  te 
but  my  definitions  were  not  exactly  known 
their  clarity;   I  usually  ended  up  waving 
bands  and  saying,  "A  Good  Ole  Boy  is  .  .  .  \t| 
you  know,  he's  .  .  .  well,  he's  a  Good  Ole  B( 


The  Good  Ole  Boy  defii 

During  the  heyday  of  the  civil-rights  mi 
ment,  the  Northern  press  began  to 
to  sheriffs,  prison  guards,  and  anyone  v 
either  a  bullhorn  or  a  German  shepherd  a 
Good  Ole  Boy.  Thus  our  hero  received  a  gl 
deal  of  publicity  anil  found  himself  elevatec,, 
national  fame,  something  he  had  never  bei 
enjoyed.  Suddenly  there  was  something  calle 
Good  Ole  Boy  instead  of  men  who  had  alw 
been  called  Good  Ole  Boys.  The  idiom  \\ 
awry  in  foreign  mouths,  and  the  casting-ol 
mentality  took  over,  until  non-Southerners  Cf 
lo  believe  that  the  Good  Ole  Boy  was  an  ex 
sively  low-class  type,  a  tobacco-chewing  Gr, 
Klut/  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  a  redneck,  or  e 
a  poor  white.  While  this  can  be  true,  it  isn't 
ways  true.  I  have  known  Good  Ole  Boys  ^ 
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lournalists,  lawyers,  college  professors, 
ate  legislators.  Good  Ole  Boys  can  be 
in  any  social  stratum;  they  are  formed 
class  but  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
>een  confused  by  the  contradictions  of 
>uthern  style. 

ause  the  Good  Ole  Boy  is  undeniably  a 
;rn  Wasp  phenomenon,  he  has  a  broad, 
inned  face  that  gets  easily  rubicund  from 
•  drink  and  tends  to  go  jowly  under  the 
ice  of  the  latter.  Because  he  lives  in  a 
conservative  state  with  indulgent  gun 
le  has  a  callous  on  his  trigger  finger  that 
seems  to  heal,  holes  in  his  thumbs  from 
oks,  and — souvenir  of  his  regular  manly 
uts — boils  on  the  back  of  his  neck  from  the 
clippers.  He  is  a  sartorial  disaster  clad 
gy  suntans,  a  white  shirt  open  at  the  neck 
tf  he  cuffs  rolled  back  one  turn,  an  enormous 
1  belt  buckle  of  the  Gott  und  Reich  variety 
ited  with  horns  or  antlers,  white  socks, 
larine  Corps-issue  shoes  with  thick  soles 
eats. 

is  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old.  Forty 
high-water  mark  of  Good  Ole  Boyhood; 
is  time  the  requisite  beer  belly  and  bar- 
pread  are  coming  along  nicely.  He  always 
'sports  jacket,"  never  simply  "jacket."  He 
ot  wear  shoes  that  slip  on,  including  loaf- 
ecause  this  is  the  way  women  climb  into 
shoes.  His  must  tie,  and  he  likes  leather 
trings.  When  I  was  on  the  woman's  page 
e  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  I  covered 
ebutante  ball  for  three  years,  and,  although 
s  a  white-tie  affair,  I  never  saw  a  marshal 
patent-leather  slippers  with  faille  bows, 
wore  plain  black  shoes,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of 
black  leather  shoestrings.  I  once  men- 
d  patent-leather  slippers  to  a  Good  Ole  Boy 
was  scheduled  to  present  his  daughter,  and 
yes  flashed  raw  panic. 

te  Good  Ole  Boy  will  not  drive  with  two 
s.  He  keeps  his  left  arm  propped  vertically 
e  window  frame  in  a  perpetual  right-turn 
»I.  When  he  approaches  a  barstool  he  does 
it  on  it.  He  leads  with  his  crotch,  opens  his 
ity  thighs,  and  slides  forward  onto  the  seat. 


IRST  encountered  the  Good  Ole  Boy  when 
went  to  graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
issippi  in  1958.  What  was  to  become  an 
elcome  acquaintance  of  some  thirteen  years 
in  the  moment  I  got  off  the  bus  in  Memphis 
walked  through  the  waiting  room, 
enches  always  draw  the  Good  Ole  Boys;  any 
seating  arrangement  in  the  South  is  bound 
i  full  of  them.  Courthouse  railings  are  their 
rite  hangout  but  a  row  of  anything  will  do. 
is  I  walked  past  them  it  began. 
Shore  would  like  to  have  that  swing  in  my 
<yard." 


"You  want  me  to  help  you  with  your  box,  li'l 
lady?" 

"Hesh  up,  Alvin,  that  ain't  nice.  Don't  you 
talk  to  her  like  that." 

"I  just  want  to  help  her  with  her  box,  thass 
all." 

An  explosion  of  mirth  followed  this  riposte 
but  it  was  quickly  shushed  by  the  man  who  had 
appointed  himself  my  protector.  There  is  always 
one  Good  Ole  Boy  in  the  lineup  who  takes  on 
this  role.  Just  as  the  minstrel  show  has  an  end 
man  and  a  vaudeville  team  a  top  banana,  any 
collection  of  Good  Ole  Boys  has  a  Shucks 
Ma'am. 

"Shucks,  ma'am,  he  didn't  mean  to  insult 
you.  He  just  thinks  yore  mighty  sweet,  thass 
all." 

"Thass  right,  li'l  lady,  I  just  want  to  help  you 
out." 

"Well,"  said  another,  "I  just  want  to  take  her 
out." 

"Don't  you  pay  no  mind  to  him,  ma'am,  he's 
just  foolin'." 

I  r'hecked  into  what  I  thought  was  a  respect- 
able hotel  but  no  sooner  had  I  started  to  unpack 
than  the  desk  clerk  was  at  my  door. 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  if  you  were  aw-right. 
It's  too  late  for  room  service  so  I  just  thought 
you  might  like  a  Co-Cola." 

I  told  him  I  didn't  care  for  anything.  He 
looked  at  the  cascade  of  underwear  that  was 
spilling  out  of  my  open  suitcase  and  got  a  glazed 
look  in  his  eye. 

"I  just  want  to  check  yore  air  conditioner  to 
make  sure  it's  workin'  aw-right." 

The  room  was  freezing  but  he  fiddled  with 
the  knobs,  then  turned  around. 

"Well,  I  just  wanted  to  check,  thass  all." 

As  he  was  leaving  my  room,  the  door  across 
the  hall  opened  and  a  jowly,  rubicund  man  of 
forty  in  suntans,  white  shirt  and  socks,  killer 
belt  buckle,  and  thick-soled  shoes  poked  his 
head  out  and  grinned. 

"I  just  thought  I'd  say  hello,  li'l  lady.  Felton, 
whatchoo  doin'  in  this  li'l  lady's  room?" 

"I'm  just  seein'  she's  comfortable,  thass  all." 

My  neighbor  winked  at  me.  "I'm  just  funnin' 
with  you,  ma'am.  Felton's  aw-right,  he  wouldn't 
bother  nobody,  he's  a  Good  Ole  Boy." 

"Get  on  outta  here,  Raiford,"  said  Felton. 
"Leave  this  li'l  lady  alone.  If  Raiford  pesters 
you,  ma'am,  you  call  down  to  me  and  I'll  take 
care  of  him." 

When  they  left  I  pushed  the  bureau  up 
against  the  door  and  got  into  bed.  A  few  min- 
utes later  I  heard  a  thundering  stampede  of 
drunken  men,  and  the  hallway  erupted  with 
rebel  yells. 

"'Hey,  you  goddamn  sumbitch,  how  are  you! 
L  want  you  to  meet  this  here  ugly-lookin'  crit- 
ter. This  here's  Pearl  Hicks.  Pearl's  a  Good  Ole 
Boy,  I  wanna  tell  you.  Ole  Pearl  knows  where 


'I  can  count  on 
my  fingers  with- 
out seriously 
affecting  my 
typing  speed 
the  Southern 
men  I  have 
known  who 
are  not  Good 
Ole  Boys." 
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we  can  rustle  up  some  women,  don'tcha,  Pearl? 

The  elevator  door  clattered  open,  and  sud 
denly  a  woman  began  to  scream  bloody  tnurdei 

"Hey,  Pearl!  Hey,  come  on  now,  you  leav 
that  lady  alone!  Don't  you  cry,  ma'am,  h 
didn't  mean  no  harm,  lie  s  just  friendly.  Pear! 
you  wanna  get  us  thrown  outta  here  .''  This  lady 
a  guest  at  the  hold.  Now,  ma'am,  you 
have  to  be  scared,  I  won't  let  him  hurt  yo 
none.  Lemme  pick  up  yore  things.  This  her 
yore  earring'.''  Wait.  I  see  yore  other  shoe.  Then 
now  we  got  evrrathing.  Shucks,  ma'am,  I'm} 
as  sorry  as  I  can  be." 

"I  just  wanted  to  ask  her  in  for  a  drink." 

"Shut  up,  Pearl.  You  done  'null  already." 

There  followed  the  muted  shullling  sound  ( 
Good  Ole  Boys  wallowing  in  guilt.  Tendrils  i 
their  self-loathing  seemed  to  penetrate  my  doo 
and  1  tried  to  analyze  this  fierce  angst. 


It 


Overcompensati 


Charles  Gatewood 


THE  name  "good  ole  boy,"  while  very  ma 
in  a  hail-fellow-well-met  way,  lacks  vir: 
masculine  imagery.  It  suggests  a  man  both 
and  fatuous,  yet  the  Good  Ole  Boy  is  more  the 
a  locker-room  jock  or  a  Babbitt  with  a  Southe 
accent;  his  Sturm  unci  Drang  is  much  more  coi 
plex  because  it  is  unique,  peculiar  to  him  alor 
and  unshared  by  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Men  who  consistently  suffer  military  disasti 
like  the  French,  or  who  are  simply  uninterest 
in  soldiering,  like  the  Italians,  tend  to  compe 
sate  with  high  levels  of  sexual  ardor.  As 
see  it,  the  Good  Ole  Boy  acts  out  his  shal 
klutzy,  superstud  role  because  he  is  descend 
from  the  only  American  men  to  know  milite" 
defeat  and  foreign  occupation.  Everyone  kno 
what  happens  to  the  women  of  a  defeated  nati 
when  the  victorious  army  marches  throuj 
Southern  women  are  the  only  white  America 
who  experienced  the  fate  of  the  Sabines,  and  I 
Good  Ole  Boy  cannot  get  this  out  of  his  mil 
Though  he  is  a  consummate  womanizer 
would,  as  the  saying  goes,  hump  a  rock  pile  if" 
thought  there  was  a  snake  under  it,  he  feels 
inordinate  pull  in  the  opposite  direction  and  h 
bors  a  conflicting  need  to  protect  women  fr< 
any  conquering  male,  including  himself. 

This  is  why  there  is  a  Shucks  Ma'am  apo 
gist  perched  on  every  railing  when  the  Go 
Ole  Boys  line  up  in  what  is  obviously  an  unc( 
scious  military  formation.  The  Shucks  Ma'am 
a  collective  conscience,  a  salesman  of  guilt  w 
reminds  the  others  that  sex  and  masculine 
gression  must  be  fought  and  defeated. 

The  Good  Ole  Boys' guilt  accounts  for  the  J' 
syndrome.  Good  Ole  Boys  have  a  habit  of  si 
ing,  "1  just  want  to  hold  you,"  when  they  rea 
mean  they  want  to  go  to  bed.  Sometimes  tl 
vary  it  with,  "I  just  want  to  love  you,"  but 


I 


a  ■  they  never  fail  to  include  the  just.  The 
if  tion  also  appears  in  their  general  con- 
i:  "Raiford  just  chased  Sally  Ann  with 
c  t,  ain"t  like  he  done  any  real  harm,"  or, 
just  shot  that  nigger  in  the  ass,  he  didn't 


ist  wants  to  hold  I  protect )  you,  not  se- 
onquer,  as  in  Yankee  I  you.  He  just 
)  give  you  a  Co-Cola,  nothing  more.  To 
ti  completely  with  male  aggression  would 
irf-ffect,  high  treason.  This  psychological 
me  puts  the  Good  Ole  Boy's  sexuality  on 
■bu-see-it-now-you-don't  hasis;  his  virility 
>t  antly  heing  passed  back  and  forth,  he- 
el and  withdrawn  by  an  internal  gyroscope 
e|to  capricious  fluctuation. 


Fascist  passion 


(FIRST  ENTANGLEMENT  with  a  Good  Ole 
>y  occurred  at  Ole  Miss,  where  I  managed, 
•  effort  whatsoever,  to  stir  the  fascistic 
s  of  Calhoun  Lee  Creech,  who  was  said 
spy  for  the  White  Citizens'  Council.  Cal- 
duties  supposedly  included  lurking  in 
lounge  in  the  student-union  building  to 
op  on  any  pro-integration  statements 
y  viewers  when  the  civil-rights  bulletins 
m. 

■use  I  am  a  Capricorn  as  well  as  a  Wasp, 
a  false  impression  of  aloof  froideur,  and 
i  Calhoun  was  a  fascist  as  well  as  a  Good 
y,  he  was  enchanted.  My  demeanor  ap- 
to  his  fascistic  side  because  he  craved 
st,  and  it  appealed  to  his  Good  Ole  Boy 
scause  he  dreaded  conquest.  In  other 
1  looked  as  if  I  couldn't  be  had. 
a  long  time  I  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
at  me  in  lust  because  on  Good  Ole  Boy 
here  is  no  discernible  difference  between 
sions  of  desire  and  expressions  of  hatred, 
es  glaze  once,  as  Emily  Dickinson  said. 
1  time  Calhoun  telephoned  me  he  opened 
'Betcha  don't  know  who  this  is."  I  sup- 
•eing  a  spy  leads  to  obfuscatory  speech 
and  a  reluctance  to  reveal  one's  name, 
nsidering  how  long  he  kept  up  this  guess- 
me  I  tend  more  to  think  that  he  himself 
)t  sure  of  his  identity. 

conversations   revolved    around  three 
ents: 

>u  look  mighty  good  to  me." 
>u  'n'  me's  got  to  get  together." 
!  kill  for  you." 

fused  to  go  out  with  him,  so,  after  two 
s  of  fruitless  phone  calls,  he  decided  to 
ne. 

■  night  quite  late  I  was  coming  out  of  the 
ate  building,  where  I  regularly  studied  be- 
the  dorm  was  too  noisy.  When  I  got  to  the 
there  was  Calhoun,  drunk. 


We  struggled,  and  Calhoun  kept  up  a  running 
commentary  about  getting  six  boys  to  swear  on 
the  Bible  and  various  other  threats.  He  got  me 
into  an  office  and  gave  me  a  push;  I  fell  back- 
ward onto  a  desk,  in  a  perfect  position  for  what 
Calhoun  had  in  mind,  but  also  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  give  him  a  good  ole  1950s  spike  heel  in 
the  eye.  He  staggered  backward,  howling,  and 
I  made  my  escape. 

I  did  not  see  him  at  all  the  next  day.  That 
evening  my  buzzer  rang,  and  when  I  went  down- 
stairs there  he  was,  smelling  literally,  if  not  fig- 
uratively, like  a  rose.  There  was  a  cut  under  his 
eye  but  otherwise  he  looked  better  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  He  wore  a  coat  and  tie,  and  his 
hair  was  damp;  he  looked  like  a  little  boy  fresh- 
ly scrubbed  by  his  mother  and  sent  off  to  Sun- 
day school.  He  held  a  dozen  pink  carnations. 

With  his  internal  gyroscope  tuned  to  Shucks 
Ma'am,  he  spoke. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  bout  last  night.  I  didn't 
mean  no  harm,  1  just  wanted  to  love  you,  but 
I  was  drunk  and  a  li'l  crazy,  thass  all.  But  I 
wasn't  gonna  rape  you,  "deed  1  wasn't.  I  just 
wanted  to  hold  you  a  li'l,  thass  all." 


ANY  WOMAN  involved  with  a  Good  Ole  Boy 
^quickly  discovers  that  her  ashtrays  and 
drinking  glasses  are  never  big  enough  for  him. 
This  is  the  Little  Dinky  syndrome.  Everything 
is  "little  dinky  this"  and  '"little  dinky  that,"  but 
he  is  good-natured  about  these  complaints  be- 
cause he  is  so  unsure  of  his  masculinity  that  he 
overcompensates  by  cultivating  an  oxlike  pla- 
cidity wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience. This,  he  feels,  is  very  male  and  godlike. 

He  gladly  replaces  the  little  dinky  items  with 
unwieldy  gargantuana,  nice  big  masculine  things 
that  soothe  his  self-doubts,  but  it  never  stops 
there — which  brings  us  to  the  Little  Dinky 
Woman  syndrome. 

Sexually  threatened  men  must  find  or  create 
as  many  differences  between  the  sexes  as  pos- 
sible; the  petite  difference  is  not  enough;  it  must 
be  the  grande  difference.  Here  the  Good  Ole 
Boy  nails  his  flag  to  the  mast  and  navigates  the 
treacherous  straits  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with 
a  nightmarish  cargo  of  diametrically  opposed 
idees  fixes. 

Because  men  and  women  are  different,  his 
preferred  physical  type  is  the  tiny,  fragile,  dain- 
ty, weak,  delicate  epitome  of  femininity  who  is 
ever  getting  lost  because  he  has  to  shake  the 
sheets  to  find  her. 

However,  because  men  and  women  are  dif- 
ferent, his  preferred  physical  type  is  also  the 
soft,  zaftig,  fleshy,  pleasingly  plump,  curvaceous 
epitome  of  feminity  with  a  good  rump  on  her, 
who  inspires  his  gallant  compliment:  "The  more 
their  is,  the  more  there  is  to  love." 

The  Good  Ole  Boy  cuts  this  Gordian  knot  by 


"The  Good 
Ole  Boy  har- 
bors a  need 
to  protect 
women  from 
any  conquering 
male,  including 
himself." 
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pic  king  out  a  billowy  girl  friend  and  then  buy- 
ing her  lingerie  that  is  three  sizes  too  small. 


THE  GOOD 
OLE  BOY 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


I IKE  anyone  who  harbors  a  great  deal  of  sex- 
§  ual  fear,  the  Good  Ole  Boy  seeks  someone 
on  whom  he  can  project  it.  An  unfailingly  good 
way  to  find  a  psychological  punching  bag  is  to 
create  an  ideal  to  which  no  mere  mortal  can 
possibly  aspire,  and  then,  when  the  inevitable 
happens,  cast  blame  upon  the  waters. 

As  far  as  women  are  concerned,  all  the  Good 
Ole  Boy  demands  is  an  oversexed  Melanie,  thass 
all.  She  must  be  so  voluptuous  that  it  requires 
no  effort,  talent,  or  virility  to  satisfy  her,  a  wom- 
an so  perpetually  ready  to  pop  that  she  will  have 
an  orgasm  if  he  merely  looks  at  her  crooked.  At 
the  same  time,  she  must  be  sweet,  demure,  pas- 
sive, submissive,  self-sacrificing,  with  a  yen  to 
be  dominated  by  a  strong  man. 

The  Good  Ole  Boy  knows  unconsciously  that 
women  who  are  good  in  bed  tend  not  to  be  sweet 
and  submissive,  and  that  women  who  are  sweet 
and  -ubmissive  tend  not  to  be  good  in  bed.  He 
therefore  sets  himself  up  for  disappointment, 
followed  by  a  flight  from  the  female,  whom  he 
actually  hates  as  we  all  hate  anything  we  fear. 

Naturally,  the  Good  Ole  Boy  never  finds  his 
sexy  Melanie,  but  he  does  manage  to  find  wom- 
en who  are  either  (a)  sexy  or  lb)  Melanie. 

When  he  finds  a  sexy  woman,  he  assumes  that 
she  really  wants  a  black  man,  and  so  his  virility 
is  threatened.  When  he  finds  a  Melanie,  her  at- 
titude toward  sex  is  lukewarm,  and  so  his  viril- 
ity is  threatened. 

Whichever  kind  of  woman  he  ends  up  with, 
it  is  never  long  before  he  has  an  excuse  to  be 
rid  of  her. 

As  the  Irish  girls  who  follow  each  other  in  a 
lemminglike  migration  to  America  will  so  quick- 
ly explain,  the  romantic  Irishman  of  song  and 
story  does  not  exist.  Brian  Boru  the  minstrel 
boy  is  a  guilt-ridden,  sex-dreading  forty-five- 
year-old  bachelor  who  lives  with  his  mother  and 
prefers  the  company  of  the  other  lads  down  at 
the  pub. 

So,  too,  does  any  Southern  woman  know  that 
Rhett  Butler  is  a  wishful  figment  of  another 
Southern  woman's  imagination.  Insofar  as  all 
Southern  men  are  products  of  the  South,  they 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  Good  Ole  Boys 
to  some  extent.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree.  I  can 
count  on  my  fingers  without  seriously  affect- 
ing my  typing  speed  the  Southern  men  I  have 
known  who  are  not  Good  Ole  Boys.  The  rest, 
like  Irishmen,  dread  the  feminine  in  all  its  forms 
and  prefer  to  escape  to  the  great  outdoors  with 
their  camping  equipment  or  go  down  to  the  pub 
with  the  other  lads. 

An  excursion  to  Johnny's  Cash  'n'  Carry  tav- 
ern is  an  experience  in  working  sociology  that 
APRIL  1974     should  not  be  missed.  It  is  always  full  of  Good 


Ole  Boys,  a  whole  line  of  them  all  in  a  row 
hero,  Beverly  Lee  Tiddywell,  is  overwhel 
with  joy  and  relief  to  see  so  many  males  a 
one  place,  and  they  are  equally  glad  to  si 
but  neither  must  show  it.  Instead  they  ex 
the  South's  only  taciturn  greeting:  "Hi 
travels  down  the  line;  "Hey  .  .  .  hey  ...  1 
Then  Beverly  slides  crotch-first  onto  the  s 
Once  on  it,  he  keeps  sliding  back  and  fort! 
and  down,  to  and  fro,  caressing  the  memo) 
many  another  pair  of  suntans.  Anyone 
thinks  that  Southerners  are  lethargic  sh 
watch  the  squirming  movements  of  Good 
Boys  on  barstools  or  motorcycle  seats.  W 
walloping  punch,  Beverly  Lee  greets  his  ole 
dy,  Alva  Lee  Hicks,  and  they  discuss  their  ur 
tunate  fellow  townsman,  Shirley  Lee  Crou 

"Waal,  s'a  cryin'  shame  if  you  ask  me.' 
way  they  got  ole  Shirley  down  in  the  jaihV 
Shirley  ain't  so  bad.  He  couldn't  help  it  1 
what  happened.  It  wuz  his  property  and  & 
body  in  town  knows  he's  got  him  that  there 
ole  Army  surplus  bazooka.  They  shoulda: 
better  sense  than  to  trespass.  'Sides,  they 
just  nigras  anyhow.  It  weren't  really  his  ' 
a-tall,  it  wuz  Tilly  May's.  He  wouldna  been 
ered  up  if  it  hadna  been  fer  her  and  the 
she  done  him.  That  gal  dern  near  broke 
heart,  handin'  it  out  lak  she  done,  to  any; 
what  asked  fer  it.  Just  as  well  he  blew  her  < 
off,  too,  'cause  she  weren't  no  daggone  goor 
how.  But  what  beats  me  is  the  way  they's  ffj 
bout  him  settin'  fire  to  the  house.  It  wu: 
house,  and  'sides,  the  county  condemned  it) 
wuz  gonna  tear  it  down  anyways.  Looks  t< 
lak  Shirley  saved  'em  some  trouble.  He  con 
help  it  if  the  wind  blew  the  flames  over  t< 
oil  company.  Can't  blame  a  man  fer  the  wa 
wind  blows.  Nope,  Shirley's  aw-right,  ht 
Good  Ole  Boy." 

Alva  nods  slowly.  "Them  nigras  wuz  a-coJ 
after  Tilly  May,  you  wanna  bet.  She  wuz  a 
in'  it  to  them  nigras  sure  as  shootin'.  Killin' 
too  good  fer  her  if  you  ask  me.  Poor  ole  Shvi 
he's  a  Good  Ole  Boy." 

The  sobriquet  of  Good  Ole  Boy  is  abjl 
spoken  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  vt  J 
passport,  the  only  intrasexual  endearmen  ■ 
dares  permit  himself,  a  code  word  for  the  bru  ill 
tenderness  that  he  cannot  otherwise  show  n 
the  perceptive  eavesdropper  it  is  oddly  reirifl 
cent  of  shy,  whispering  nuns  calling  each  ci 
"sister." 

The  Good  Ole  Boys  have  thus  cleared  Sh  1 
of  mass  murder  and  arson  and  pictured  hii 
nothing  more  than  a  put-upon  cuckold  thw£ » 
by  the  capricious  vagaries  of  the  weather.  Bl  W 
and  women,  those  twin  sexual  nemeses,  .; 
been  relegated  to  an  integrated  pile  of  hea<  k 
corpses,  their  souls  free  to  cohabit  as  muc 
they  please,  and  the  Good  Ole  Boys  are  a  I 
together  at  last. 
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rney  THROUGH  AFRICA  is  a  veritable  dive 
to  prehistory,  into  an  archaic  world  one 
nfronts  in  the  actual  conformation  of  the 
he  chief  characteristic  of  this  landscape 
diversity,  as  in  Europe,  but  terrifying 
my.  The  face  of  Africa  bears  a  greater 
lance  to  that  of  an  infant,  with  few  barely 
ed  features,  than  to  that  of  a  man,  upon 
ife  has  imprinted  innumerable  significant 
t  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  face 
earth  in  prehistoric  times,  when  there 
o  seasons  and  humanity  had  not  yet  made 
)earance,  than  to  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
►day,  with  the  countless  changes  brought 
by  both  time  and  man.  This  monotony, 
rmore,  displays  two  truly  prehistoric  as- 
reiteration,  that  is,  the  repetition  of  a 
theme  or  motif  to  the  point  of  obsession, 
point  of  terror;  and  total  shapelessness, 
ete  lack  of  limitation, 
historic,  for  example,  is  the  prairie  which 
s  Africa  for  thousands  of  kilometers  from 
to  east,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian 
This  prairie  is  a  limitless  steppe  of  a 
*reen  color  dotted  here  and  there,  as  far 
eye  can  see,  with  one  single  kind  of  tree, 
nail  African  acacia,  bristling  with  thorns, 
tranches  like  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella, 
vith  one  single  kind  of  shrub,  round  and 
green.  One  drives  on  and  on,  on  roads  or 
for  hundreds  of  kilometers,  and  the 
e  goes  on  forever,  it  merely  repeats  itself 
the  two  features  that  belong  to  it,  the 
a  and  the  shrub. 

the  far  distance,  in  those  remote  solitudes, 
an  sometimes  distinguish  myriads  of  black 
cs  moving  rapidly  through  the  swarm  of 
and  shrubs;  these  are  herds  of  zebra 
zelle  fleeing  to  an  unknown  place,  fright- 
by  something  unknown.  If  one  stops  in  the 
He  of  the  prairie,  the  hum  of  the  car  engine 
ddenly  enveloped  by  a  virginal,  breathless 
ce.  One  hears  a  muted  sound  of  wind;  the 
ght  floods  the  immense  plain  with  impla- 
b  brilliance;  all  at  once  one  feels  one  is  be- 
observed  and  discovers  the  small,  sharp- 
heads  of  some  giraffe  protruding,  mo- 
tess,  on  the  end  of  enormous  necks,  above 
umbrellalike  acacias.  These  timid,  curious 
oals  stand  amongst  the  trees,  taller  than  the 


trees;  then,  at  a  gesture  or  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
they  flee,  crossing  the  road  one  after  another 
in  slow,  awkward,  heavy  bounds,  with  their  im- 
mensely long  legs  and  massive  bodies.  We  drive 
on  again,  and  again  the  prairie  starts  repeating, 
millions  and  millions  of  times  over  and  over 
again,  its  theme  of  the  acacia  and  the  shrub. 
Every  now  and  then  the  plain  appears  to  rise 
a  little  toward  the  sky  and  to  form  an  outline  of 
long,  gentle  hills  that  seem  ready  to  enclose  it 
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and  heroine  a  wide  valley;  hut  the  line  invari- 
ahly  disappears  and  dissolves  into  the  usual 
formlessness. 

Prehistoric,  also,  is  the  rain  fore-t.  which  ex- 
tends immediately  beyond  the  prairie.  I  drove 
through  the  forest  by  the  road  which,  in  Nigeria, 
goes  from  Lagos  to  the  legendary  Benin,  once 
a  city  of  marvelous  sculptors  and  craftsmen.  The 
road  is  narrow,  straight,  made  of  earth  red  as 
hlood.  The  forest  seems  an  expanse  of  hlack 
flesh  slashed  b\  a  long  wound,  one  -till  open 
and  hleeding.  Again  one  drives  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  kilometers  without  any  change 
in  the  landscape.  The  predominant  theme  is  the 
hlack  tangle  of  trees  and  hushes,  of  lianas  and 
creepers,  rising  like  a  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
road  and  almost  cutting  off  any  sight  of  the  sky. 
which  is  reduced  to  a  hlue  streak  parallel  to  the 
red  streak  of  the  road. 

This  tangle,  at  first  sight,  looks  varied  and 
rich  in  hranching  trees  and  dangling  houghs: 
hut  finally  the  eye  hecomes  satiated  and  ceases 
to  examine  and  appreciate  it.  The  forest  rises 
straight  up  on  either  side  of  the  road:  a  stream, 
hlack.  putrid  and  motionless,  penetrates  amongst 
tin  trees.  On  its  hanks  can  be  seen  huge  tree 
trunks  that  have  fallen  and  are  decaying  in  the 
shallow,  turbid  water.  The  forest  is  funereal, 
gloomy  ,  mute:  it  seems  that  nothing  exists  here 
but  snakes  and  insects.  The  forest,  like  the 
prairie,  appears  to  emerge  from  its  shapeless- 
ness.  to  show  signs  of  something  finite,  recog- 
nizable, something  with  a  form  of  its  own,  a 
clearing,  a  path,  an  isolated  tree,  a  group  of 
trees;  but  almost  immediately  this  suggestion 
disintegrates  and  disappears  in  the  green,  dark 
equatorial  vegetation. 


The  African  sickness 


rl  REHISTORY  IN  AFRICA  exists  not  only  in  the 
conformation  of  the  landscape  but  also  in  the 
presence  of  the  one  universal  religious  belief — 
magic.  In  Europe  the  world  of  magic  survives 
in  modest  and  enigmatic  remnants,  like  scraps 
of  flotsam  in  the  sea  after  a  shipwreck.  But  here 
one  is  always  aware  that  the  world  of  magic  is 
still  complete,  intact,  and  functioning.  Magic  is 
the  African  sickness,  a  spell  rooted  in  fear,  the 
fear  of  irrational  forces  which  in  Europe  man 
has  overcome  over  many  thousands  of  years,  but 
which  here  in  Africa  are  still  intrusive  and  un- 
controlled. It  is  a  fear  to  which  the  traveler  final- 
ly becomes  accustomed:  it  is  a  fear  that  is  pain- 
fully agreeahle.  But  for  the  African,  who  has  no 
historical  background,  fear  is  a  nameless  fright, 
a  perpetual,  vague  terror,  and  his  magic  is  as 
gloomy  and  demented  as  it  is  aphrodisiac. 

In  the  market  at  Lagos,  the  sultriness  was 
damp  and  tainted,  like  that  of  a  monstrous  pile 
of  washing.  I  picked  my  way  through  several 
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passages  between  counters  and  stalls  overflow 
ing  with  merchandise  and  with  foodstuffs  soft- 
ened by  their  exposure  to  the  noxious  tropical 
heat.  I  came  upon  an  open  space  surrounded 
by  huts,  in  which  jujus  were  displayed.  These 
are  the  objects  used  by  the  Africans  for  the  in 
numerable  operations  of  their  magic,  object* 
that  can  be  bought  in  the  market  and  are  much 
sought  after  I  in  that  open  space  at  least  twenU 
stall-holders  offered  the  same  infernal  goodsi 
And  what  are  jujus?  First  of  all,  there  were  < 
large  number  of  big  smoked  rats,  arranged  it 
two  rows  and  strung  together  on  sticks  like  thi 
figs  of  Calabria:  in  a  large  basket,  a  lot  of  drie< 
chameleons:  and,  lying  on  the  counters,  dishe 
and  small  baskets  full  of  repellent  bits  am 
pieces — skulls  of  monkeys  and  dogs  an 
horses;  feet  of  gazelles  and  antelopes;  eyes 
hoofs,  and  bristles;  pieces  of  excrement  an 
other  fragments,  putrefied  and  unrecognizablt 
Each  item  has  its  own  usefulness.  An  Africa 
goes  to  the  market,  buys  a  rat  or  a  skull  or 
chameleon,  then  takes  it  home  and  makes  us  | 
of  it  for  the  operations  of  black  or  white  magi 
that  is,  malignant  or  benign. 

There  can  be  recognized  in  jujus  a  vei  i 
special  quality  of  foulness,  extravagant  and  r 
pugnant,  a  magical  substitute  for  science.  Tl 
use  of  jujus  is  seemingly  an  attempt  to  contr 
fear  but  it  is  really  a  direct  expression  of  J 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  masks  that  give ;  ; 
appearance  of  perpetual,  sinister  carnival  to  t^ 
life  of  the  African.  These  masks  have  by  n 
become  very  well  known.  I  shall  confine  mys 
to  recalling  just  one  of  them  among  so  mai 
In  a  large,  grimy  meadow  on  the  outskirts: 
Lagos  I  came  upon  a  circle  of  idlers.  A  mask 
figure  was  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  wood 
drum  played  by  a  skeletonlike  old  man.  1 1 
body  of  the  masked  figure  was  clothed  in  str 
tied  around  his  legs,  his  waist,  and  his  shoulder! 
He  looked  like  a  dancing  sheaf  of  corn;  his  iim 
was  covered  with  a  black  silk  stocking  on  wh 
were  sewn  bunches  of  white  shells.  At  each  li 
the  straw  moved  and  fell  apart  but  did  not 
veal  the  body  of  the  dancer,  which  thus  did 
appear  to  exist  at  all.  The  bunches  of  shells  r 
upward,  allowing  a  glimpse  not  of  his  face 
of  the  smooth  black  silk  of  the  stocking,  v 
only  his  nose  barely  indicated,  as  in  highly  s 
ized  African  sculptures.  It  was  not  an  imme 
ately  terrifying  mask;  yet  after  a  while  it 
came  almost  unbearable  to  watch.  This  nr. 
was  not  intended  to  arouse  fear;  it  was  fear.  r> 
body  was  transformed  into  a  sheaf  of  corn, 
pressing  the  transience  of  man.  The  face, 
closed  in  the  stocking  and  covered  with  sh  * 
like  a  reef  under  the  sea,  was  an  allusion  to"  I 
inability  of  man  to  show  his  face  in  competil 
with  prolific,  overpowering  nature.  Then,  as 
dance  continued,  a  huge  airplane  flew  over  •  ■■ 
meadow  with  a  deafening  roar.  But  the  si  I 
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tators  did  not  turn  their  eyes  to  the  sky:  their 
attention  was  concentrated  "ri  tin-  ma-ked  figure 
impersonating  fear. 

Life  into  dance 

SOMEONE  HERE  IN  LAGOS  has  told  me  that  the 
workers  in  the  shipyards  sometimes  impro- 
vise  a  dance  to  the  engine  rhythm  of  an  ex- 
cavator or  a  roek  drill.  To  anyone  who  knows 
the  simplicity  of  the  limbic  with  which  the  Af- 
rican;- accompany  their  dances,  this  transfor- 
mation of  bulldozer  into  musical  instrument  will 
not  appear  so  strange.  Hut  what  is  unique  is  the 
irre>i>tible  inclination  to  express  in  dancing  not 
merely  this  or  that  important  experience,  such 
as  agricultural  work  or  sexual  initiation,  hut  the 
whole  of  life.  The  African  is  capable  of  fitting 
happily — by  dancing — into  modern  industrial 
civilization. 

There  are  primitive  people  in  all  five  conti- 
nents who  translate  the  religious  and  social  man- 
ifestations of  their  existence  into  dance:  but  it 
is  only  the  African  who  has  succeeded  in  be- 
coming a  modern  man  while  still  preserving  in- 
tact his  original  dancing  capacity.  The  dance 
i-  merely  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  con- 
tagious primitive  rhythm  the  African  has  intro- 
duced into  the  modern  world.  Tl  1  i  -  rhythm, 
which  seems  an  ingrained  part  of  industrial  civ- 
ilization, comes  directly  from  prehistoric  times. 
It  i-  the  most  precious  gift  these  people  have 
given  humanity,  as  well  as  the  clearest  sign  of 
their  influence  on  contemporary  habits. 

The  first  quality,  that  of  translating  the  whole 
of  life  into  dance,  is  one  of  those  obvious  things 
which,  just  because  they  are  so  obvious,  can 
escape  attention.  I  remember,  for  instance,  one 
day  when  I  was  driving  along  the  road  that  goes 
from  Lagos  to  Benin — that  streak  of  red  earth 
between  two  vertical  walls  of  black  forest.  Sud- 
denly 1  saw.  in  the  distance,  a  group  of  Afri- 
cans walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  dressed 
in  fluttering,  multicolored  togas  and  tunics. 
They  were  walking  quietly,  with  the  untiring, 
eager,  carefree  gait  Africans  use  to  tramp  across 
the  boundless  spaces  of  their  continent.  As  we 
neared  the  group,  a  tall,  slim  young  man  started 
a  preliminary  dance  step,  moving  a  little  apart 
from  the  others.  His  companions  did  not  even 
look  at  him  but  went  on  walking,  chattering  and 
laughing  as  they  went.  Then  a  woman  began 
to  dance  as  she  walked,  next  another  young 
man.  then  another  woman,  and  finally  the  whole 
group,  as  though  by  some  sort  of  contagion, 
danced  in  unison  down  the  road,  through  the 
solemn,  funereal  solitude  of  the  forest,  leaping, 
waving  their  arms,  swaying  their  hips,  with  a 
frenzy  and  violence  which  their  quiet  demeanor 
of  a  few  minutes  before  would  have  made  quite 
impossible  to  foresee. 


We  passed  close  beside  them:  an  old  ma 
w  ho  carried  a  small  wooden  drum,  the  ends  ( 
which  he  struck  with  the  palms  of  his  hands; 
few  young  men  with  pieces  of  fluttering,  colore 
materials  thrown  over  their  shoulders:  -omebo\ 
and  some  almost  naked  little  girb.  They  were  a 
dancing  as  they  walked,  their  agitated  mov 
ments  in  strange  contrast  to  the  absolute  stillne 
of  the  forest.  The  fixed,  preoccupied  look  in  the 
e\e~  gave  the  impression  of  an  ecstasy  that  w; 
facile  and  yet  of  sufficient  power  to  shatter  tl 
thin  diaphragm  of  individuality  and  bring  mi 
into  communication  with  mystery.  The  myste 
was  there,  only  two  steps  away,  visible  and  obsc 
-ive:  the  forest,  majestic,  hostile,  in  the  dept 
of  which  they  were  wandering  like  the  faithi 
in  the  nave  of  a  cathedral.  The  group  contimi' 
to  dance  as  we  left  them  behind.  The  road  w 
perfectly  straight,  and  after  about  half  a  ki) 
meter  I  turned  and  looked:  they  were  no  long 
dancing  but  had  now  started  walking  again 
their  usual  pace. 

The  African  dances  out  his  life.   For  tl 
reason  there  is  alwa\>  something  surprising 
his  dance,  something  spontaneous  unfores* 
able.  He  does  not  know  what  awaits  him  in  I 
dance,  just  as.  in  general,  we  do  not  know  wf 
awaits  us  in  life.  He  seeks  to  move  his  bo 
in  a  certain  direction,  according  to  a  ceru 
rhythm.  Perhaps,  moving  in  this  way.  he  s\4 
ceeds  in  entering  a  more  general,  a  more  am)  1 
rhythm  flowing  around  him.  as  a  current  in  t' 1 
sea  flow  s  around  a  fish  sw  imming  in  it  or  ho 
a  piece  of  wreckage  floating  upon  it.  But  sorj 
times  his  personal  rhythm  does  not  succeed] 
inserting  itself  into  the  universal  rhythm, 
then  he  immediately  ceases  to  dance,  resui 
his  normal  gait.  Still,  he  tries  continually| 
enter,  dancing,  into  the  rhythm  of  the  cose 
with  the  determination  and  the  patience  ol 
water  diviner,  of  a  man  digging  for  gold. 

D ancing  is  also  a  way  to  shed  superficial! 
dividual  form  and  merge  with  other  peoj 
as  different  pieces  of  different  metals  becc 
merged  in  a  single  crucible.  One  day  retur 
from  a  trip  to  Ibadan.  we  passed  through 
outskirts  of  Lagos.  The  road  ran  beside  | 
uninterrupted  row  of  hovels  fantastically  blq 
ened  and  rotted  with  damp,  huts  patched 
pieces  of  gasoline  drums  and  boards  taken  fi 
drawers,  low  buildings  washed  with  red. 
and  there,  between  one  hovel  and  the  next, 
was  an  open  space  of  meadow  covered 
shabby  grass,  rough  and  wild-looking,  and 
different  from  the  soft  grass  of  European 
urbs.  In  one  of  these  meadows  we  saw  an^ 
semblage  of  people,  so  we  stopped  and  went 
to  them.  It  was  an  entirely  blue  crowd, 
being  the  color  of  the  \oruba,  one  of  the 
large  tribes  into  which  die  population  of  Nigtj 
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d.  In  the  framework  of  the  red-painted 
the  great  green  black  trees,  all  these 
ogas,  trousers,  shirts,  tunics,  drawers, 
dkerchiefs  formed  a  great  patch  of 
id,  chemical  blue  under  the  low,  cloudy 
id  all  this  blue  there  floated,  as  though 
fitly  troubled  sea,  faces,  arms,  shoulders, 
the  greasy,  lustrous  black  of  well-roast- 
We  barely  had  time  to  get  out  of  the 
re  the  crowd  rushed  toward  us,  sur- 
us,  swallowed  us  up.  A  moment  earlier 
been  in  a  free  open  space;  a  moment 
were  wedged  in  among  the  bodies  of  a 
people. 

the  sensation  of  being  surrounded  and 
d  up  not  so  much  by  a  crowd  as  by  a 
robbing,  warm  body  furnished  with  in- 
le  limbs  and  with  an  infinite  number 
and  yet  single  in  itself.  This  body,  this 
ary  fusion  of  a  number  of  bodies  into 
s  effected  by  the  dance. 
Iderly  man  with  a  small  white  skullcap 
rward  and  explained  that  it  was  a  dance 
tion;  if  we  wished  to  stay,  we  were  wel- 
hen  we  declined  the  invitation,  the  crowd 
1  to  the  open  space  with  a  vast  move- 
ke  that  of  an  ebb  tide,  and  spontane- 
•formed  a  circle  round  the  dancers.  As 
back  into  the  car  we  were  able  to  see. 
listance,  a  number  of  diabolical,  masked 


figures  leaping  and  shaking  and,  all  around 
them,  a  surge  of  black,  rhythmically  swaying. 

But  the  dance  also  has  the  value  of  a  purely 
individual  revelation.  One  can  see  this  by  going 
to  one  of  the  many  nightclubs  whose  violent 
neon  lights  blaze  forth,  in  the  sultry,  somber 
nights  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  the  depths  of 
the  most  populous  quarters  of  Lagos.  These 
nightclubs  are  usually  in  the  open  air;  the  ce- 
ment platform  opens  out  in  the  midst  of  a  multi- 
tude of  rickety,  peeling  little  tubular  tables  and 
chairs;  the  band  is  located  on  a  rostrum,  against 
a  confused,  ragged  background  of  huts  and 
hovels.  Yet  when  the  band,  with  passion  and 
authority,  strikes  up  a  twist  or  a  hi-life.  the  spec- 
tator immediately  forgets  the  poverty  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  becomes  fascinated  by  the  grace, 
the  elegance,  the  self-possession,  the  rhythm,  the 
intense  expressiveness  of  the  dancers.  Tall,  slim, 
smothered  in  immense  jackets  and  trousers, 
they  move  over  the  platform  with  a  swaying, 
impassive,  disembodied  lightness.  Their  fem- 
inine partners,  incredibly  agile,  supple  and 
long  in  the  limb,  with  ankles  and  wrists  of  pro- 
digious elegance,  and  heads  whose  projecting 
jaws  are  emphasized  by  their  conical  hair  ar- 
rangements, twist  and  turn  in  front  of  them  in  a 
way  that  manages  to  be  at  once  completely 
chaste  and  completely  sexual. 

I  had  seen  them  before,  these  thin,  thread- 
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like,  black,  elegant  figures,  these  heads,  all  eyes 
and  mouth,  the  skin  ol  which  had  the  uneven- 
ness,  (he  gloss,  and  the  dark  color  of  bronze  in 
the  museum  the  mysterious  sculptures  of  the 
Benin  artists.  Away  from  Africa  these  sculptures 
sometimes  give  the  impression  of  caricature 
Hut  here,  in  these  l.agos  nightclubs,  one  sees 
that  they  are  realistic  in  fact  almost  photo- 
graphic. In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  it  is  nature  that 
is  expressionistic,  subjective,  delirious,  carica- 
turist, not  the  artists.  And  the  people  dance  to 
express 


A  memory  of  the  Masai 


SHIRLEY  w  \s  \n  ENGLISH  GIRL,  born  and 
brought  up  in  Kenya. where  her  father  owned 
a  big  farm  about  a  hundred  kilometers  from 
Nairobi.  Her  physical  type  could  not  have  been 
more  Nordic,  more  British;  she  was  tall,  thin, 
loose-limbed,  with  hair  of  an  ordinary  dull 
blond,  eyes  that  were  blue  but  not  beautiful  be- 
cause they  had  a  certain  fixed,  glassy  look,  a 
small,  seven-  nose,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  square 
jaw.  Nol  only  had  Shirley  never  seen  Europe 
but  she  had  rarely  been  to  Nairobi;  her  educa- 
tion had  been  carried  on.  somehow  or  other, 
at  home.  Ignorant  and  uncultivated,  she  had  a 
perfect  know  ledge  of  Swahili.  which  is  the  lingua 
franca  of  East  Afric  a,  and  of  Kikuyu.  She  knew 
how  to  organize  an  encampment,  how  to  hunt 
wild  animals,  from  gazelles  to  lions,  how  to  di- 
rect agricultural  work  on  her  father's  estate, 
how  to  cook,  and  even  how  to  treat  certain  trop- 
ical diseases. 

Shirley  drove  me  along  bumpy,  sandy  trac  ks 
in  her  old  Land  Hover,  across  the  green  flat 
spaces  and  through  the  acacia  groves  of  the 
great  plain,  to  see  a  curiosity  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  little  ZOO  of  wild  animals  collected  by 
an  ex-professional  hunter  who  rents  them  to 
firms  that  make  films  of  hunting  expeditions 
and  other  adventures  in  Africa.  Shirley  drove 
with  a  nonchalance  that  indicated  long  practice, 
and  as  she  drove  she  talked.  Or  rather,  she  an- 
swered my  questions.  She  talked  without  turning 
her  head,  looking  straight  ahead  at  the  track; 
and  so.  because  she  was  not  looking  at  me.  1 
tended  to  pay  more  attention  to  her  wav  ot 
speaking  than  to  her  attitudes  or  the  expression 
of  her  face.  Her  words  came  to  me  clearly  and 
prec  isely,  as  if  1  were  listening  to  the  radio. 

Shirley's  father  had  dec  ided  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land, since  lift-  in  Kenya  was  becoming  difficult 
for  Europeans.  I  asked  Shirley  whether  she  liked 
I  he  idea  of  seeing  her  country  of  origin  for  the 
tiist  time,  what  she  thought  of  doing  there,  and 
whether  she  would  mis-  Kenya.  Sin-  replied 
positively  ,  but  in  an  entirely  colorless,  mechan- 
ic al  wav.  She  was  cpiite  content  to  leave",  to  go 
to  England,  to  start  a  new  life,  she  said.  She 


would  not  feel  any  nostalgia  for  Kenya,  becau 
niciitly  it  had  become  too  unpleasant  fort! 
English.  She-  added  that  she  would  be  all  right 
England  because  she  had  many  relatives  ai 
friends  there.  I  felt  unlucky  to  have  fallen 
with  someone  so  boring  and  without  interes 

Hut.  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  in  that  boundlc 
green  solitude,  Shirley  found  herself  in  d 
and  slopped.   There  was  a  light  breeze  thai 
ressed  one  's  ears;  the  sun  of  the  upland 
shone  bright  but  without  burning.  Suddenly 
young  African  emerged  from  behind  a  big  bu 
He  was  very  tall,  almost  naked,  with  half  I 
body  painted  red,  his  hair  divided  into  a  h 
tired  little  plaits;  he  held  a  long  spear  in  [H 
hand  and  a  club  in  the  other.  Shirley  leaned  I 
of  the  window  and  called  to  him  in  Swal ! 
There  was  an  abrupt  change  in  her  voice  t'l 
in  her  face.   Her  voice  became  warm,  m1 
ulated,  shrewd,  full  of  curious  inflections  t 
ranged  from  shyness  to  authority;  her  face  i 
animated,  and  a  strange  expression  of  stuc  1 
ingenuousness  and  insinuating  sympathy  sh  i 
in  her  eyes  and  was  apparent  in  the  smile  I 
her  lips.  As  for  the  African,  he  answered  Shirll 
questions  in  a  slow,  hesitating  voice;  but  1 
too.  from  the  first  moment,  had  an  exprcs^o 
recognition,  of  embarrassed  acceptance  of  an 
avoidable  relationship.  Finally  Shirley  thar 
him  and  we  went  on  our  way. 

Encouraged,  I  dropped  the  subject  of 
land  and  asked  her  about  her  life  in  Kenya 
once  she  became  animated  and  began  her  si 
As  a  child,  she  and  her  three  brothers  \v 
spend  the  whole  day  wandering  round  thee 
try  side  with  a  band  of  Masai  boys  of  their 
age.  In  an  almost  singsong  voice,  she  descr 
the  Masai,  a  tribe  of  herdsmen  living  in;1 
northern  part  of  Kenya.  Tall,  slender,  elef 
well  built,  tireless  in  the  hunt,  the  Masai 
completely  resistant  to  European  civiliza 
Unlike  the  Kikuyu.  they  do  not  become 
verted  to  the  religion  of  the  Europeans,  the 
not  dress  in  the  manner  of  Europeans,  the 
not  accept  European  habits  and  customs. 
Masai,  added  Shirley  without  my  asking, 
very  likable:  gay.  carefree,  lighthearted.  ' 
were  frivolous,  vain,  careless,  and  childish; 
laughed  and  joked  all  the  time.  As  though  i 
l>\  an  irresistible-  need  to  talk  about  the  M 
Shirley  added  that  these  pastoral  people  lb 
blood  and  milk.  They  suck  the  milk  str 
from  their  beasts,  tin-  blood  they  suck  ii 
same  wav.  They  make  an  incision  in  a  cow's 
drink  the  blood,  and  then  close  up  the  vein 


SHIRLEY'S  SPKKc  h  w  \s  normally  plain 
colorless,  limited  to  the  hundred  or  so  y 
that  constitute  the  entire  language  of  her 
Hut  in  speaking  of  the  Masai,  her  lan{ 
changed,  as  did  her  voice  and  her  expre 


I. 


•ech  had  become  much  richer  and  warm- 
words  of  an  almost  literary  stamp,  mi 
nd  genuine,  mingled  with  her  phrases, 
i  mm  e\|tei  anient,  leading  (lie  conversation 
vork  she  would  he  doing  in  England,  the 
she  would  he  frequenting  there.  Abrupt- 
speech  again  heeame  mechanical,  her 
Id  and  empty.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
>o  say  that  she  had  become  a  different 
if  anything,  she  was  essentially  the 
woman  who  heeame  warm  and  animated 
peaking  of  Africa.  Hut  she  rejected  her 
rican  nature;  die  wished  to  he  especially 
ly  English.  Even  in  her  liking  for  the 
there  was  a  slight,  disdainful  note  of 
nent. 

■ft  the  principal  track  and  went  through 
en  gate  between  two  fences  that  vanished 
B  distance  and  seemed,  in  that  deserted 
to  form  the  enclosure  not  so  much  of  a 
registered  property  but  of  a  dream. 
,  all  at  once,  began  speaking  warmly 
as  she  recalled  her  youth  in  the  company 
Masai.  They  used  to  hunt  warthogs:  the 
iglish  children,  the  Masai,  and  sometimes 
ly  as  fifteen  dogs.  The  Masai  would  run 
r  long  thin  legs,  brandishing  their  spears, 
ey  would  drive  the  warthogs  from  their 
hd  kill  them.  It  was  all  so  exciting,  so  in- 
and  the  African  days  were  so  very,  very 
I  lie  -mi  nevei  seemed  to  go  dow  n  and 
moment  of  life  was  new  and  strange, 
ley  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then, 
t  prompting,  she  went  on  to  say  that  the 
had  no  feelings  about  women,  whom  they 
tv  to  be  mere  pieces  of  property.  All  they 
women  is  that  they  should  work  hard  in 
lages  while  the  men  wander  over  the  im- 
plain,  naked  and  armed,  like  Greek  heroes, 
their  cows.  After  a  silence,  Shirley  told 
at  a  Masai  had  gone  to  her  father  and 
iked  to  buy  her  in  order  to  make  her  his 
die  told  me  this  story  there  was  a  far- 
ook  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  imagined 
united  by  conjugal  ties  to  an  African 
a, in.  Hut  immediately  afterward  she  con- 
by  saying,  in  a  bard  tone  of  voice,  that 
asai  are  truly  stupid,  and  that  this  requesl 
I  a  further  proof  of  their  stupidity. 


K  WENT  ALONG  the  winding  path  through 
ie  tall  grass  of  the  plain,  a  group  of  Masai 

with  spears  and  clubs  approached  us  and 
or  less  haired  our  passage.  Their  ebony 
ads  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  their  eyes 
ntently  fixed  upon  us.  Shirley  stopped  the 

once  and  entered  upon  a  long  eonversa- 

gain  I  was  struck  by  the  animation,  the 
uity,  the  singularly  familiar  tone  of  her 
and  of  her  expression.  Two  or  three  times 
miled;  then  again  she  frowned  and  ap- 


peared to  be  angry,  f  inally  she  turned  toward 
me  and,  abandoning  Swahili  for  English,  ex- 
plained to  me  that  these  young  men.  vain  like 
all  the  Masai,  were  asking  to  In-  photographed 
with  her.  Would  I  take  the  photograph? 

I  accepted  willingly.  Shirley  took  a  camera 
out  of  the  locker,  explained  to  me  how  it  worked, 
and  then,  very  nimbly,  got  out  of  the  car  and 
went  to  take  up  her  position.  The  Masai  sur- 
rounded her.  naked,  slender,  black,  unspeakably 
primitive  beside  her,  with  their  little  plaits  of 
hair,  their  necklaces  of  colored  beads,  their  cop- 
per bracelet-,  their  red  paint  like  a  veil  of  blood 
on  their  black  skins.  One  of  them,  the  tallest 
and  most  muscular  of  all,  put  his  arm  around 
Shirley's  waist;  another  placed  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  She  hesitated,  then  smiled  broadly 
and  mischievously.  In  a  shrill,  clear  voice,  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  suggestion  of  plea- 
sure, she  called  out  to  me  to  be  careful  to  set 
the  camera  correctly.  The  Masai  were  laughing 
also,  but  Shirley  was  light:  their  attitude  was, 
above  all.  one  of  vanity  and  frivolity,  and  with 
a  touch  of  arrogance,  as  though,  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  Shirley  as  a  person,  they  considered 
her  an  object,  in  other  words,  a  woman. 

The  photograph  taken,  Shirley  extricated 
herself  unhurriedly  from  the  Masai,  got  back 
into  the  car,  and,  waving  her  hand  in  farewell, 
Started  oil  again  along  the  track.  We  drove  on 
for  barely  a  kilometer,  and  then  the  little  private 
zoo,  the  goal  of  our  expedition,  came  into  view. 
I  wo  or  three  large,  decrepit,  dusty  trees  provided 
shade  for  some  huts  anil  a  row  of  cages.  As  we 
approached,  I  saw  that  the  cages  had  big,  heavy 
bars  of  dark  wood;  in  the  shadows,  behind  the 
bars,  one  could  see  the  outlines  of  wild  beasts; 
a  couple  ol  giraffe  in  an  adjoining  enclosure 
raised  their  little  inquisitive  heads. 

The  car  came  to  a  stop.  Shirley  asked  me 
whether  I  wanted  to  look  around  the  zoo;  I  told 
her  it  did  not  matter,  and  she,  relieved,  said, 
"All  these  animals  in  the  cages  are  absolutely 
uninteresting.  In  the  cages  they  lose  their  per- 
sonality, which  depends  on  spontaneity  and  free- 
dom. What  you  need  to  see  is  a  free  lion  walk- 
ing through  the  bushes  on  the  plain,  a  free  ele- 
phant standing  still,  lurking  in  the  foliage  of 
the  forest;  a  free  rhinoceros  as  it  raises  its  black 
head  above  the  yellow  grass." 

She  said  all  this  as  she  continued  to  drive 
the  car  in  her  usual  slapdash,  carefree  manner. 
Her  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  immensity 
of  the  plain,  as  though  looking  for  something. 
I  could  not  help  picturing  her  in  London  or 
some  other  English  town  in  a  foggy,  gloomy 
Nordic  winter.  And  I  felt  that,  even  there,  her 
eyes  from  time  to  time  would  have  a  look  of 
enchantment  when,  instinctively,  she  would  seek 
the  green  outline  of  the  hills  of  Africa,  the  sun- 
light on  the  high  plateau,  and  the  elegant  black 
figures  of  the  Masai  wandering  over  the  plain.  □ 


'The  African 
tries  continual  I  v 
to  ciiln .  (lam- 
ing, into  the 
rhythm  of  the 
cosmos." 
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COMMENTARY 


WHY  I  WANT 
TO  BITE 
R.D.  LAING 

Schizophrenic  bites  k.  d.  lainc. 

It's  got  a  nice  ring. 

The  timing  and  setting  would  be 
important.  It  wouldn't  do  to  just  run 
up  and  bite  him.  A  lot  of  people 
would  miss  the  point,  and  I'd  get 
sheepish  and  embarrassed  trying  to 
explain.  It  would  come  off  as  a  pa- 
thetic, overintellectualized  joke — if  it 
came  off  as  anything  at  all. 

By  an  accident  of  birth  I  find  my- 
self in  fairly  chic  circles  from  time 
to  time.  I've  run  into  a  few  people 
who  claim  to  be  close  to  R.  D.  and 
have  said  how  great  it  would  be  for 
me  to  meet  and  talk  to  him.  1  gener- 
ally just  nod  and  smile,  never  letting 
on  I  in  more  interested  in  biting  than 
talking.  So  let  s  assume  it  happen-. 

"R.  I).,  this  is  Mark.  Mark,  this  is 
R.  D." 

I  He'd  just  >mile  sei aphically .  I'd 
have  to  starl  things.  ) 

"Your  theories  are  full  of  shit," 
would  I"-  true  enough  but  impolite 
more  important,  unlikely  to  lead 
to  a  propitious  moment  for  biting. 

"You  know,  in  a  way  I'm  sorry 
you're  not  right,"  might  do  the  trick 
and  is  at  least  partially  true.  It  would 
he  nice  to  he  able  to  hang  something 
as  destructive  and  wasteful  as  schiz 
on  the  alienation  and  materialism  of 
modern  life,  to  have  all  that  pain  be 
noble  and  poetic  instead  of  senseless 
and  useless. 

I  don't  know  what  he'd  say,  but  it 
would  he  a  good  idea  for  me  to  agree 
a  lot.  Being  argumentative  and  nasty 


might  put  him  on  his  guard.  I  doubt 
he'd  be  expecting  to  be  bitten,  but  the 
element  of  surprise  would  be  some- 
what lessened.  Besides,  if  I  bit  him 
after  arguing  with  him,  it  would  have 
the  flavor  of  a  frustrated  drunk  lash- 
ing out. 

Just  where  to  bite  him?  Going 
high  might  have  sexual  connotations 
that  would  cloud  the  issue.  It  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  particularly  clumsy 
embrace.  A  hand  would  be  okay,  but 
people  move  hands  pretty  fast.  I 
might  miss.  All  in  all.  I  figure  my 
best  bet  is  to  drop  to  my  knees  and 
get  an  ankle.  Even  to  someone  fairly 
far  away  it  would  be  clear  who  was 
biting  whom.  The  only  possible  misin- 
terpretation would  be  that  R.  D.  was 
kicking  me,  which  is  almost  as  good. 

But  just  when  to  bite  him?  How  to 
set  the  stage?  Simple  civilized  agree- 
ment with  him  wouldn't  be  enough. 
A  full-fledged  conversion  experience 
of  some  sort — "I  once  was  blind  but 
now  I  see" — would  ensure  that  he 
didn't  walk  away  before  I  got  a  good 
chance  to  bite  him.  He'd  be  intrigued, 
or  at  least  feel  obliged  as  a  doctor  or 
guru  to  help  me  through  my  spiritual 

Mark  Vonnegut,  currently  a  pre-med  student 
ut  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  is  in  the 
process  of  completing  The  Eden  Express,  his 
in  count  of  being  schizophrenic  in  modern 
America. 

Harper's  welcomes  brief  contributions  from 
all  of  its  readers  who  find  themselves  inspired 
to  passionate  statement.  Please  send  entries, 
including  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope, 
to  "Commentary." 


awakening.  It  would  also  break  dov 
the  conversational  distance  betwe" 
us  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  lunge  as  f; 

Another  advantage  is  the  easy  oj 
it  would  give  after  all  was  said  aj 
done.  "  Suddenly  everything  R. 
was  saying  made  perfect  sense.  T 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  biting  hi., 
I  don't  know  what  came  over  n 
Now  I  feel  fine  and  sure  he  s  full 
shit  again.  Terribly  sorry." 

M  ost  people  figure  schizophren 
must  really  dig  R.  D.  My  lack  of  i 
thusiasm  seems  a  bit  ungrateful.  H 
said  so  many  nice  things  about  J 
we're  the  only  sane  members  of  I 
insane  society,  our  insights  are  p  - 
found  and  right  on,  we're  prophe  ll 
courageous  explorers  of  inner  spa(, 
and  so  forth.  To  the  best  of  my  rec 
lection,   there's  not   a   nasty  wo 
about   schizophrenics  anywhere 
R.  D.'s  work.  There's  no  end  to 
degrading,  nasty  things  others  hi 
said  about  us.  So  why  should  I  w 
to  bite  such  a  nice  man? 

I  probably  wouldn't  be  so  bit  f 
about  R.  D.'s  stuff  if  I  hadn't  b<  1 
such  a  believer  before  I  landed  in  1 
nuthouse.  I'm  still  not  sure  whet  I 
R.  D.'s  stuff  helped  land  me  in  ' 
bin  or  helped  me  manage  to  stay  1 
the  loose  as  long  as  I  did.  Know 
what  I  know  now  I  doubt  thai  t 
made  much  difference,  but  wha  I 
felt  when  I  found  myself  staring  01 
the  little  hole  in  the  padded  cell 


u<  "I  did  everything  jutl  like 
lid,  end  look  where  i  us  now, 

lltard." 


faith  in  H.I),  didn't  vanish  all 
f.  It  took  three  major  break 

and  a  few  minor  OIMfl  before 
in  to  dawn  on  me  that  maybe 
-  wasn't  the  lasf  word  on  schiz. 
t  want  to  bite  him  then.  I  just 
appointed  that  there  wasn't 
point  in  looking  in  that  direc- 
<>r   help.    I    Stopped  thinking 
him  at  all.  It's  only  fairly  re- 
that  I've  felt  like  biting  him. 
lizophrenia's  a  reasonahle  re- 
to  an  unreasonahle  society." 
at  on  paper.  Poetic,  noble,  etc. 
you  happen  to  be  a  schizo- 
id it's  got  some  not-so-cheery 
itions.  How  would  you  like  to 
our  mental  health  dependent 
;  sociopolitical,  religious,  et 
health  of  America?  Looking  at 
hat  way  doesn't  give  you  any 
>eful  clues  about  how  to  get 
Pulling  off  a  revolution  and 
ig  in  a  new  era  in  which  truth 
auty  reign  triumphant  seems 
y  when  you're  having  trouble 
g  your  teeth  or  even  walking, 
id  of  like  being  sane — and  not 
avoid  nuthouses,  electro- 
sadistic  orderlies,  and  other 
goodies.  But  if  schiz  is  a 
ale,  noble  reaction,  then  my 
becomes   an   indictment  of 
my  society's  become  notice- 
3re  reasonable,  I  missed  it. 
ea.-ant     implications  aren't 
od  grounds  for  biting  some- 
e  fact  is,  being  a  schizophren- 
n't  have  any  more  good  im- 
ns  than  being  a  diabetic  or 
cancer.  Maybe  I  just  resent 
implication  that  it  does.  It's 
J    a    priggish  consideration, 
3n  I  bite  someone  I  want  to 
i  for  good  reasons. 


of  H.  I).'s  worst  sins  is  how 
and  misleadingly  he  glides 
suffering  involved.  "Aside 
t-  patient's  disabilities,  the  la- 
f  someone  as  schizophrenic  is 
fact  and  political  event."  Ex- 
tin-  fact  you're  riddled  with 
Mrs.  Jones,  your  health  is 
implies  that  a  schizophrenic 
y  someone  who  sees  things  a 
rferently  and  is  subjected  to 
of  nastiness  by  the  intoler- 
'ist,  insensitive  no-goodniks. 
i  t  say  I've  always  been  treat- 
v  and  compassionately  by 


Why  we  selected  theNapaValley  years 
ago  as  our  home  forThe  Christian  Brothers 
table  wines* 

H^or  more  than  a  century,  the  Napa  Valley  north  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  acclaimed  California's  finest  premium  wine-growing  area. 

It  was  here  on  the  hillsides  of  this  verdant  valley  that  we  chose 
to  build  The  Christian  Brothers  winery  and  aging  cellars  many  years  ago. 
And  to  plant  our  vines. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  found  scientifically  why  the  earlv  vintners 
instinctively  brought  the  first  rare  European  varietal  grape  cuttings  here.  The 
unique  varied  climate  and  soils  of  the  Napa  Valley  provide  the  distinctlv  dif- 
ferent needs  of  each  grape  variety. 

For  instance,  one  area  has  more  cool  growing  days  and  is  a  perfect  home 
for  our  Pinot  Noir,  the  noble  grape  of  Burgundy.  Another  has  more  warm 
days  and  gives  the  proper  sunshine  to  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  Chenin  Blancs  and  the  Johannisberg  Rieslings  and  all  of  the  other 
shy-bearing  varietals  we  use  in  our  table  wines. 

Of  course,  grapes  are  just  part  of  our  story.  The  Napa  Valley  has  given 
us  the  quiet  place  we  need  to  bring  the  wines  to  life  .  .  .  slowly,  patiently  in 
our  own  way.  A  tradition  of  quality  we  will  never  change. 

Long  ago  the  Indians  named  our  valley  "Napa','  which  means  plenty. 
We  think  of  it  now  as  meaning  plenty  of  good  grapes,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
make  our  wines.  You  are  always  a  welcome  guest  at  The  Christian  Brothers' 
winery  here. 


(h^tfeSlLMy  JSC. 


CtLLARM  ASTER, THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS 
NAPA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Visit  The  Wine  Museum  of  San  Francisco 
featuringThe  Christian  Brothers'  Collection. 
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doctors,  nurses,  and  orderlies  (there 
are  a  few  I'd  love  to  get  my  hands 
on),  hut  whatever  pain  I've  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  insensitive  people 
is  -trictly  small  change  compared  to 
that  of  the  disease  itself. 

The  surroundings  don't  seem  to 
make  much  difference.  I've  been  nuts 
around  out-and-out  fascists  and  nuts 
around  people  R.  D.  would  consider 
top-notch.  If  anything,  it  was  more 
painful  being  around  people  who 
loved  and  cared  for  me.  At  least 
around  fascists  I  could  mutter  about 
how  different  things  would  be  as  soon 
as  my  friends  showed  up. 

It  was  being  less  and  less  able  to 
take  more  and  more  things.  At  first, 
it  was  just  New  York  City  and  cops 
and  war  and  hypocrisy.  Toward  the 
end.  birds  became  as  deafening  as 
jackhammers  and  my  friends  as  mon- 
strous and  threatening  as  cops. 

Maybe  it's  his  goddamned  guru 
stance  and  that  so  many  people  seem 
to  take  him  seriously  as  such. 

If  I  ever  do  run  into  R.  D.,  I  hope 
I'm  not  raving  crazy  at  the  time.  I 
might  ignore  him  or  forget  to  bite 
him  if  I  were.  When  I'm  raving  crazy, 
my  perceptions  are  so  screwed  up  I 
can  barely  see  or  hear  someone 
standing  riglit  in  front  of  me,  let 


alone  make  any  sense  out  of  what 
they're  saying  or  manage  enough 
control  over  my  body,  mind,  and 
voice  to  make  some  appropriate  re- 
sponse, which  in  the  case  of  R.  D. 
would  be  biting  him. 

There  are  interesting  little  clues  to 
how  R.  D.  actually  deals  with  a  rav- 
ing crazy:  "He  the  raving  crazy] 
has  the  duty  to  accept  being  put  in  a 
padded  cell  if  he  becomes  too  much 
for  the  others'"  |  in  R.  D.'s  therapeu- 
tic community  » .  In  other  w  ords,  R.  D. 
doesn't  operate  much  differently 
from  a  well-trained  nurse  or  orderly 
in  any  mental  hospital. 

Maybe  it's  his  holier-than-thou  at- 
titude. 

An  interesting  fact  about  schizo- 
phrenia is  that  its  incidence  is  amaz- 
ingly consistent  through  vary  ing  cul- 
tures and  times.  About  1  percent  of 
any  given  population  at  any  given 
time  is  how  it  works  out.  What  this 
means  is  that  while  people  at  some 
times  in  some  cultures  might  have 
better  reasons  for  going  nuts,  about 
the  same  number  go  nuts  regardles-. 
Getting  this  to  jibe  with  Laing's  no- 
tion that  schiz  is  a  reasonable  reac- 
tion to  an  unreasonable  society  isn't 
easy.  I'd  love  to  hear  him  try. 
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Leisurely  lifesee  the  glories  of  Attica,  the 
Peloponnese,  and  Thessaly  .  .  .  plus  cruise 
to  Crete.  Santorini.  Rhodes.  Ephesus.  Is- 
tanbul, Delos.  and  Mykonos.  Four  days  in 
Athens  at  Grande  Bretagne.  See  Sunion. 
Marathon.  Chalkis.  Euripus,  Thermopylae. 
Meteora;  Parnassus.  Delphi.  Olympia. 
Xauplia,  Epidaurus.  Mycenae,  and  Corinth. 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  for  the  new 
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Another  interesting  fact 
schizophrenia  is  its  consist 
face  of  any  sort  of  shrinkii 
w  ant  to  throw  at  it  One-third  \ 
improve,  one-third  will  stav  aboil 
and  one-third  will  ge^| 
with  Freudian  therapy, 
therapy,  primal  scream,  or  w^H 
What  this  means  is  that  araH 
w  it  can  get  his  hands  on  a  l^H 
schizophrenics,  do  virtual.;,  what 
please-,  and  use  the  third  that™ 
ers  as  evidence  for  his  briUiafl 
theory.  This  is  why  all  poetic  pal 
logical  theories  of  schizophs^H 
based  on  case  histories  rathcH 
statistical  data.  There  are  sonH 
ical  approaches  that  have  soma 
tistically  demonstrable  eflectiw 
but  as  far  as  shrinking,  there's* 
ing  that  does  much  good.  Thm 
dence  is  mounting  that  schiz  ial 
likely  a  biochemical,  possibly  m 
ic.  phenomenon.  It  makes  aboil 
much  sense  to  try  to  talk  peopS 
of  it  as  to  talk  them  out  of  difl 
or  cancer. 

This  isn't  to  say  schiz  isn't  a  I 
nating.  profoundly  poetic,  disa 
It  is.  To  say  it  isn't  just  beca« 
happens  to  be  biochemical  is  a  I 
underestimation  of  biochemist™ 

It's  been  said  that  schizopbfl 
are  mystics  who  get  messed  vm 
cause  they  try  to  hang  on  to  | 
egos.  \^  hat  s  probably  more  acci 
is  that  schizophrenics  are  mi 
w  ho  don't  have  the  luxury  of  i 
tions.  Most  reported  mystical  em 
ences — while  they  include  feelinl 
timelessness  and  infinity — cover! 
little  actual  clock  time.  One  dm 
year  or  a  couple  of  minutes  a  dl 
about  it.  For  a  schizophrenia 
twenty-four  hours  a  dav.  seven \ 
a  week. 

Schiz  is  all  tied  up  with  rel 
art.  psychology  ,  politics,  and 


less 


other  things. 


Studving 


things  from  the  angle  of  schia 
schiz  from  these  fields  is  doubta 
important,  fascinating,  and  profJ 
but  what  shouldn't  be  lost  in  thj 
cination  is  the  fact  that  sehizoph 
is  sheer  hell  for  millions  of  peop 
Fven  if  R.  D.  could  cure  s( 
phrenics.  he  could  cure  100 
and  not  put  much  of  a  dent 
problem.  As  it  is,  he  works  with 
be  20  a  year  and  get-  virtual! 
where.  If  there's  going  to  be  any 
ress  or  hope,  it's  going  to 
from  biochemists,  not  poets. 

— Mark  Yhi. 
Boston, 
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SELF-  EXPRESSION 
AND  OTHER 
VICES  OF  STYLE 

by  Jack  Richardson 


Style:  An  Anti-Textbook,  by  Rich- 
ard Lanham.  Yale  University  Press, 
$6.95. 

"/  am  ruminating,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  on  the  strange  mutabil- 
ity of  human  affairs."" 

"Ah!  I  see — in  at  the  place 
door  one  day,  out  at  the  window 
the  next."  — Charles  Dickens 
The  Pickwick  Papers 

It  is  a  widely  accepted  proposition 
I  that  American  English  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  Our  everyday  verbal 
commerce,  chastised  in  the  past  only 
by  specialists  and  scholars,  has  now 
become  a  public  issue.  Editorials 
warn  us  that  a  flaccid  morality  lies 
behind  our  linguistic  imprecision; 
columnists  satirize  our  tolerance  of 


bureaucratic  jargon  and  technolo- 
gese;  and  even  on  that  perfect  exam- 
ple of  speech  turned  demotic,  the 
television  talk  show,  laments  are 
heard  about  the  perverse  uses  to 
which  politicians  and  their  spokes- 
men arc  subjecting  our  language. 

"Gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  hab- 
itation and  a  name"  was  the  way 
Shakespeare  defined  the  highest  use 
of  language.  Those  who  bemoan  the 
trend  of  American  prose  find  in  our 
talk  and  writing  an  exact  inversion 
of  the  Shakespearean  process:  that 
which  has  achieved  a  well-known 
dwelling  place  and  an  honest  title  is 
being  forced,  through  slipshod  coin- 
age and  use  of  words,  back  into  in- 
substantiality. 

Our  verbal  crisis  is  not  new:  ignor- 
ance and  fashion  again  and  again 
have  conspired  against  English, 
causing  bitter  protests  by  those  who 
appoint  themselves  guardians  of  the 
mother  tongue.  In  1710  Swift  was  in- 
veighing against  such  vogue  words 
and  phrases  as  "about  town,"  "others 
of  that  kidney,"  "uppish."  "phizz," 
and  "pozz" — just  as  the  present  cus- 
todians of  our  language  deprecate  the 
spread  of  "far  out,"  "too  much," 
"heavy,"  "finalized,"  "viable,"  and 
"at  this  point  in  time."  For  every 
Fowler  who  does  our  prose  styles 
good  service,  there  are  dozens  of 
pedants  and  fanatics  who  would  stul- 
tify our  speech  and  writing,  forcing 
them  out  of  accepted  idiom  into  logi- 
cal aridity  or  verbal  snobbism.  It  is 
therefore  pleasant  to  discover  a  writer 
who  deals  with  the  vagaries  of  Amer- 
ican prose  in  a  sensible  way,  a  schol- 
ar who  analyzes  the  crisis  rather  than 
embodies  it. 


Richard  Lanham  has  been  a  teaci 
er  of  English  composition  at  Dai 
mouth  and  at  UCLA.  Perhaps  h 
cause  of  this,  his  book  is  a  inanu 
whose  theme  is  that  of  practical  sul 
vival.  For  although  Lanham  has  ei 
dured  the  horrors  of  the  freshmii 
English  class,  he  has  not,  like  i 
many  of  his  colleagues,  looked  upc 
the  time  thus  spent  as  a  dismal  hi 
necessary  condition  of  academic  lili 
Instead,  he  began  to  examine  tb| 
attitudes  of  the  teachers  and  ti 
taught,  subjecting  to  historical  atj 
critical  analysis  the  principles  i\ 
which  our  idea  of  good  prose  n 
based.  ; 


rANHAM  CALLS  HIS  BOOK  an  "an. 
J  textbook,"  and  properly  so,  for  ■ 
firmly  sets  himself  against  the  genei1 
pedagogical  belief  that  clarity  is  t 
supreme  aim  of  style.  The  notion 
verbal  transparency,  of  style  as- 
well-scrubbed  window  through  whii 
the  landscape  of  the  writer  s  nib 
can  be  viewed,  is  what  Lanham  cc< 
demns.  He  finds  in  this  devotion 
clarity  an  intellectual  negligence  m 
the  part  of  those  who  teach  Engli 
that  shares  a  good  measure  of  the  it 
sponsibility  for  the  gibberish  we  & 
counter  daily. 

But  how,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  can  cli 
ity  be  condemned?  Surely  all  pro 
writers  ought  to  be  concerned  til 
their  efforts  not  be  blurred  by  ami 
guities  arising  from  verbal  hazinj 
or  grammatical  flaws.  To  be  und< 
standable  must  be  style's  first  impel 


Jack  Richardson,  drama  critic  for  Commi 
tary,  is  working  on  a  book  about  the  I 
and  times  oj  a  gambler. 
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e.l  o  this  Lanham  would  agree, 
t  if  actual  practice,  he  maintains, 
rihas  come  to  be  considered,  by 
)si  vho  theorize  about  and  teach 
cri  i  prose,  the  beginning  and  end 
A  .  This  belief  has  in  turn  begot- 
i  1  worship  of  plainness,  direct- 
* m  id  sincerity,  a  triumvirate  that 
iui  make  style  invisible  and  good 
artless.  In  short,  those  who 
ill  teach  us  about  style  have  set 
im  Ives  the  task  of  teaching  what 
jjlisist  isn't  there — with  the  re- 
It  \  lat  moral  exhortation  often 
i*  into  their  pedagogy  where 
iJUhould  be  only  a  disinterested 
J  ly  of  the  uses  to  which  prose 
ill;  and  has  been  put. 
(J  of  these  uses  is  precisely  to 
oa  directness.  Lanham  points  out 
wcademic  prose  is  often  inten- 
iilly  obscure,  not  because  those 
1(1  write  are  pompous,  but  be- 
the  various  disciplines  de- 
the  use  of  certain  hermetic 
md  phrases,  whose  avoidance 
nake  the  writer  seem  frivolous 
colleagues.  And  just  as  the  so- 
M'lst  whom  Lanham  quotes  uses 
m.se  like  "stable  systems  of  social 
tf  ction"  when  he  means  that  in  a 
m  society  people  behave  in  com- 
of  so  in  a  similar  manner  that 
c§:nemy  of  clear  prose,  the  bureau- 
a^tells  his  superior  that  "the  con- 

■  icy  operation  you  indicated  did 
•terminate  in  a  viable  manner" 

■  he  means  that  the  plan  his  boss 
i'Sed  failed.  Both  are  using  lan- 
I?  in  a  context  that  has  little  use 
llarity,  indeed  actually  discour- 
lit  for  the  sake  of  a  proper  tone 

I  unabrasive  manner. 

■lis  is  Lanham's  first  point:  lan- 
I?  is  not  used  in  vacuo.  His  see- 
ls that  the  user,  besides  having  a 

II  self,  has  also  a  private  psychol- 
la  way  of  viewing  the  world  that 
Its  his  description  of  it.  The  gen- 
Irule  of  clarity,  therefore,  suffers 
I  the  same  difficulty  as  the  disin- 
Ited  observer  theory  in  philoso- 
I  both  are  useless  in  specific  cases 
lase  they  assume  something  pre- 
tltural,  something  untouched  by 

bias  and  variety, 
le  third  part  of  Lanham's  argu- 
is  mainly  historical.  The  styles 
e  writers  we  venerate  as  masters 
ur  language  have  never,  he  as- 
,  been  so  simple  and  direct  as  the 
s  purist  would  have  us  believe. 
i  such  pillars  of  lucidity  as  Swift 
Dryden  are,  upon  close  examina- 
revealed  to  have  been  concerned 


with  much  more  in  their  handling  of 
words  than  the  efficient  transmission 
of  a  message.  Indeed,  to  demand  that 
style  be  no  more  than  an  unobtrusive 
vehicle  for  thought  is  to  demand 
something  that  has  never  existed  in 
the  literary  history  of  our  language. 
Worse,  it  is  to  overlook  the  sportive 
pleasure  that  the  cultivated  writer 
and  reader  take  in  words. 

How,  then,  should  style  be  taught? 
As  a  process,  Lanham  believes,  that 
has  more  to  do  witli  play  than  with 
moral  values  or  pragmatic  use.  The 
student  of  English  composition  must 
be  made  to  enjoy  the  surface  of  lan- 
guage, to  understand  that  prose  is  not 
something  to  be  gulped  clown  so  that 
facts  can  be  speedily  digested,  but 
something  to  be  savored  and  enjoyed 
for  its  own  sake.  Therefore  Lanham 
would  change  the  emphasis  in  the 
teaching  of  style,  substituting  for  the 
limpid  earnestness  urged  by  the  text- 
books the  playful  attitude  toward 
language  that  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered an  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  poet.  Lanham  is  against  a  utili- 
tarian concept  of  prose,  but  he  is 
very  much  a  Benthamite  when  it 
comes  to  poetry,  arguing  that  it  dif- 
fers from  prose  mainly  in  the  size  of 
the  margin  it  keeps  on  the  page. 
Rhythm,  sound,  alliteration,  pitch — 
indeed  all  the  values  of  poetic  lan- 
guage except  rhyme — these  are  also 
the  rightful  property  of  prose,  and 
until  the  student  is  made  to  under- 
stand how  such  verbal  techniques 
are  used,  he  will  never  discern  the 
real  nature  of  language  or  the  true 
purpose  of  style. 

Let  tlie  student  then  read  aloud;  let 
him  discover  the  subtle  rhythms  and 
rhetorical  patterns  that  the  best  prose 
has;  let  him  come  to  understand  that 
words  are  not  chosen  for  their  defini- 
tions alone  and  that  they  often  betray 
him  who  selects  by  rote.  In  short,  if 
style  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  must  be 
taken  out  of  its  cloak  of  invisibility 
and  revealed  as  the  rich  technique  it 
is,  a  technique  that  coerces  concep- 
tual thought  as  well  as  serves  it. 


j  agree  with  most  of  this  argument, 
M  especially  with  the  stress  Lanham 
lays  on  the  tone,  pitch,  and  rhythm  of 
prose  and  the  value  of  reading  aloud 
in  order  to  appreciate  these  qualities. 
I  agree  also  that  style  needs  to  be  res- 
cued from  the  more  severe  strictures 
to  which  teachers  of  English  subject 
it  and  that  there  is  an  element  of 
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play  in  writing  that  should  be  recog- 
nized and  consciously  enjoyed. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  certain  mis- 
givings about  Lanham's  proposals, 
misgivings  that  have  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  basis.  Clarity,  as 
the  word  is  generally  used  in  dis- 
cussions of  style,  may  indeed  be  a 
relative  term  and  a  narrow  goal. 
However,  given  the  English  that  is 
written  and  spoken  by  the  majority 
of  Americans  whose  utterances  are 
made  public,  it  would  seem  that  di- 
rect,  simple  expression,  far  from  be- 
coming a  grim  fashion,  is  actually  in 
danger  of  extinction,  at  least  in  that 
form  known  to  us  as  English.  Of 
course,  Lanham,  being  sensitive  to 
linguistic  phenomena,  realizes  this, 
and  he  explains  the  current  trend  to- 
ward jargon  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
unimaginative  standards  for  good 
prose  that  the  textbooks  have  forced 
upon  us.  The  English  that  we  read 
and  listen  to  with  amusement  or  pain 
becomes,  then,  in  his  view,  a  form  of 
protest  against  the  verbal  puritanism 
of  teachers  who  want  nothing  from 
their  students  but  sincere  thoughts 
delivered  in  subdued  wrappings. 

Even  if  this  explanation  did  reveal 
the  reasons  behind  the  low  level  of  so 
much  of  our  current  prose,  however, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  desire  for 
unfettered  verbal  play  should  be  en- 
couraged in  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  keep  from  uttering  nonsense. 
iVIuch  of  Lanham's  pedagogical  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  designed  for  those 
who  already  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  linguistic  enlightenment,  who  at 
least  are  beyond  the  struggles  in- 
volved in  accurate  denotation.  Just 
as  a  course  in  counterpoint  is  wasted 
on  the  tone  deaf,  so  a  study  of  verbal 
euphony  has  little  value  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  not  mastered  the  funda- 
mentals of  articulation.  The  desire  to 
create  a  general  sensitivity  to  lan- 
guage is  a  noble  one,  but  also  prob- 
ably an  unrealizable  one  until  those 
for  whom  good  English  is  not  a  nat- 
ural acquisition  master  the  tedious 
five-finger  exercises  of  grammar  and 
usage.  Old-fashioned  as  these  con- 
cepts are,  they  at  least  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  judgment.  If  a  student, 
in  a  burst  of  melancholy  fancy, 
writes,  "It  seemed  for  her  and  I  that 
there  appears  no  alternate  to  love 
in  a  world  obverse  to  feeling,"  one 
can't  really  fault  his  sense  of  rhythm 
or  alliteration.  One  can  only  point 
out  that  what  he  has  written  is  not 
English  and  that  he  is  asking  for 


understanding  in  spite  of  his  It 
guage  rather  than  through  it. 

Moreover,  Lanham  is  a  little  1 
charitable  in  his  diagnosis  of  i 
prose  problem.  Hather  than  the  ma 
testations  of  an  oppressed  spirit, 
good  deal  of  the  English  written 
day  betrays  an  arrogance  toward  \, 
guage,  a  contempt  for  its  rules  a 
structure,  that  is  begotten  by  a  ( 
low  desire  for  self-expression.  Wl 
thinking  about  Lanham's  book 
came  across  this  example  of  "pi  , 
ful"  prose  in  Ms.  magazine: 

January.  The  month  of  the,  Su 
per  Bowl:  a  cultural  imperative,* 
grand  and  glorious  ritual  celt 
brating  the  strength  and  wisdon 
of  man,  the  national  purpose,  am 
the  will  of  God,  as  personi  fied  i, 
football.  Millions  of  American 
will  watch  on  television,  yearnin 
inchoately  to  be  in  Houston,  tal 
ing  part.  , 

I  hale  to  spoil  anyone's  illi 
sions,  but  I  do  think  I  had  bettt 
tell  you  about  last  year's  Supt 
lion  I  so  you  can  decide  for  you- 
self  if  your  inchoate  yearning  j 
might  be  better  directed.  I  went  i  < 
the  last  Super  Bowl  because  . 
too,  yearned  to  become  grand  an 
glorious  through  participation,  ![, 
could  have  worked.  The  Miai 
Dolphins  playing  the  Washingk  ; 
Redskins  in  Los  Angeles  shou 
have,  at  the  least,  been  a  go<'j 
game.  Given  the  cast  and  place^  | 
could  have  been  glamorous,  coi  1 
pelling,  even  fun.  At  the  worst, 
could  have  been  the  funky  eve 
of  the  year. 

In  other  words,  I  ivent  to  t  | 
last  Super  Bowl  a  naive  sports  l 
mantic.  The  Super  Bowl  is, 
fact,  a  corporate  gathering,  a  cc]S 
vention,  sound  and  fury  design 
to  sustain  an  audience  until  tlJ  1 
year's  Super  Boivl. 

Erom  the  confusion  over  the. th 
ject  of  the  first  two  sentences  t|b( 
muddling  of  tenses  in  the  last,  t'li 
an  instance — and  not  an  except 
one — of  verbal  chaos  caused 
much  by  an  indifference  to  the  itl 
subtleties  of  prose  as  by  the  asi-  i 
tion  that  individual  expression  * 
not  be  restrained  by  anything  s< 
saic  as  denotative  clarity.  Hov 
does  one  explain  an  editorial  \  't 
that  allows  "inchoate"  to  be  mi :« 
not  once  but  twice  in  the  firs  | 
paragraphs  of  an  article;  footb 
become  a  personification,  or  tl  81 
surd  juxtaposition  of  "at  the 
and  "at  the  worst"? 

Lanham  would  agree  that  this 
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o  iommon  example  of  verbal 
nd  he  has  his  remedy  for  re- 
n  !on.  My  quarrel  with  him  is 
levaluing  the  use  of  clarity  in 
mate  of  style  he  places  his 
hie  analytic  abilities  in  the 
bf  a  philistine  philosophy.  It 
an  antic  philistinism,  a  phil- 
plumping  for  individuality 
;ly  expression,  but  it  is  defi- 
B  much  the  enemy  of  nuance 
cision  as  any  newsletter  from 
tagon.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
,  a  depreciation  of  clarity, 
i  a  good-natured,  scholarly 
a  dangerous  enterprise,  for  it 
5  one  more  fortification  we 
gainst  the  onslaught  of  non- 
at,  since  it  attacks  under  the 
)le  banner  of  self-expression, 
•re  formidable  threat  to  lan- 
han  dull  prose  or  fashionable 


do  not  want  to  end  my  dis- 
of  Lanham's  book  on  a  note 
treement.  He  is  guilty  really 
A  ng  more  serious  than  an  over- 
cation  of  his  case,  which  of 
entails  the  oversimplification 
which  he  wishes  to  discred- 
have  chosen  to  question  Lan- 
hesis  at  its  most  practical  lev- 
because  I  hope  his  book  will 
great  deal  of  influence  on 
ho  teach  English  composition 
refore  on  the  prose  we  will  be 
in  a  decade  or  so.  And  de- 
ly  reservations,  I  believe  this 
:e  should,  if  judiciously  per- 
prove  beneficial, 
in  the  end  Lanham's  book  is 
ban  an  attack  on  the  prece- 
clarity  enjoys  over  other  as- 
f  >t\le.  Rather,  it  is  a  general 
into  the  nature  of  prose,  con- 
in  a  generous  and  liberating 
,  a  manner  unburdened  by 
rrowness  of  appreciation.  Eng- 
is  proven  itself  adaptable  to 
different    stylistic  tempera- 
and  the  fault  of  so  many  theo- 
style  has  usually  been  an  ex- 
y  that  demonstrates  little  be- 
ne writer's  literary  taste.  It  is 
m's  achievement  that  he  can 
espond  to  and  elucidate  the 
s  of  English  style,  from  the 
te  sonority  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
ncrete  desperation  of  Alfred 
images.    And    this    is  an 
ment  that  makes  Style:  An 
extbook  a  necessary  manual 
4se  interested  in  the  perpetua- 
*nd  the  possibilities,  of  good 
h  prose.  □ 
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AN  EXEMPLARY 
LIFE 

by  Charles  Newman 


Faulkner:  A  Biography,  by  Joseph 
Blotner.  Two  volumes,  boxed.  Ran- 
dom House,  $25. 

/  don't  see  why  people  are  so 
interested  in  the  things  a  man 
does  when  he  s  learning  to  write. 

— William  Faulkner 

^M7lLLIAM  HARRISON  FAULKNER  is 

▼  ▼  the  greatest  American  writer  of 
tbe  century  and  the  only  one  whose 
lifework  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  great  European  modernists — 
Joyce,  Mann,  and  Proust.  The  reason 
is  simple.  Faulkner  wedded  the  nine- 
teenth-century Gothic  romance  to 
twentieth-century  prosody  and  psy- 
chology, revivifying  an  exhausted 
genre  in  much  the  same  way  that  his 
hero,  Melville,  transformed  the  eigh- 
teenth-century picaresque  into  a  syn- 
aesthetic  prose  poem. 

In  both  the  popular  and  academic 
minds,  Faulkner  tends  to  be  linked 
somewhat  cursorily  with  Hemingway/ 
Fitzgerald /Dos  Passos,  that  golden 
troika  riding  hard  out  of  American 
provincialism.  In  retrospect,  what  is 
most  amazing  is  that  Faulkner  prob- 
ably wrote  both  more  junk  and  more 
truly  significant  work  than  any  one  of 
them.  His  career,  like  his  techniques, 
appears  more  European  than  Ameri- 
can; a  guarded  private  life,  a  solitary 
confidence  and  persistence  that  es- 
chewed the  American  lust  for  the  Big 
Charles  Newmans  latest  book  is  A  Child's 
History  of  America  (Swallow  Press,  Chicago). 


Book  in  favor  of  an  ongoing  oeu 
of  continuous,  bold  experimental 
Indeed,  of  near  equals,  Faulk 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
low  a  romantic  mythology — ideoL 
cal,  social,  or  aesthetic — to  dest 
his  life  and  his  work;  the  only 
who  did  not  end  up  merely  pare 
in;j  I u iii-c||.  In  this  time  of 
fashionable  apocalypse,  when  wri 
are  characterized  by  the  extent 
their  brain  damage,  it's  more  t 
instructive  to  be  reminded  I 
Faulkner  lived  his  days,  how,  i 
word,  he  survived.  Indeed,  it  m 
be  said  that  while  Hemingway  li[ 
a  certain  kind  of  life  in  ordei 
write  about  it,  Faulkner  wrote  in 
der  to  live  a  certain  kind  of  life.1 


Ti  HE    current  deprecatory 
demic  rundown  on  Faulkner 
vokes  the  stereotype  of  the  s< 
sleepy  Southerner  who  sort  of 
into  writing,  a  reactionary  provii 
who  scorned  literature  in  general 
happened  to  be  surrounded  by  a  r 
ber  of  refugees  from  a  bad  novel 
required  only  a  new  narrator:  a 
of  little  critical  ability  or  disci] 
( in  Mark  Schorer's  phrase,  "no  < 
power  of  mind" ) ;  a  man  of  arc 
and  primitive  tastes,  supportec  ] 
Hollywood    royalties,    who  en 
rassed  a  few  universities  and 
either  an  incredibly  cynical  or 
low  Nobel  acceptance  speech  b 
he  laid  down  his  pen  and  died. 
_Joseph  Blotner's  exhaustive 
moving  portrait  explodes  mo&- 
these  patronizing  cliches  and  § 
vertently  demonstrates  how  mucl 
common  visions  of  what  constL 
the  "romantic  life"  have  char 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that,  while 
ingway  and  Fitzgerald  were  off 
suring  their  penises,  Faulkner  a 
consistently   reworking  his  Hurt 
false  starts  and  living  a  life  thattn" 
uinely  interested  and  sustained  * 
If  he  had  "no  great  power  of  mi 
he  certainly  placed  great  valui 
what  he  did  have,  and  took  mos 
cellent  care  of  it. 

In  retrospect,  Faulkner  show 
tonishing  self-control,  integrity, 
astuteness.  He  refused  to  be  pu 
into  any  job  other  than  writing  u 
it  was  financially  absolutely  n 
sary,  yet  he  was  never  connote 
a  chance  for  a  quick  buck.  Whe 
dissembled,  it  was  to  gain  an  imi 
ate  objective,  to  give  himself  br 
ing  room.  Of  his  own  work,  he  1 
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if  what  was  a  potboiler  and 
s  unfinished  experimentation, 
w  how  to  use  each  impulse  to 
advantage.  He  was  better 
an  most  of  the  people  who 
ritten  about  him,  and  his 
:  humor  was  absolutely  first- 
!  was  a  master  of  the  put-on 
ars  before  it  was  certified  by 
ual  journalists.  (Once,  on 
his  many  visits  to  Memphis 
t,  he  resisted  the  advances  of 
rsistent  lady  with,  "Please 
e  alone.  Can't  you  see  I'm  on 
ation?"  )  He  was  quite  aware 
mportance  long  before  he  was 
ly  admired  but  was  rarely  bit- 
jt  his  lack  of  recognition,  and 
enemies  and  sycophants  with 
isdain. 

ng  the  Thirties,  when  he  pro- 
an  unequaled  body  of  work, 
r  at  times  didn't  have  enough 
pay  the  light  bill,  but  it  is  pi- 
to  recall  that  his  penury  in- 
a  fine  house,  a  large  farm, 
thoroughbred  horses,  and 
)lane.  (  And  how  nostalgic  it 
that  it  was  once  possible  to 
y  make  something  of  a  living 
publishing    fiction    in  maga- 


g  with  his  rural  life,  his  sus- 
of   journalists,  academics, 
e  appurtenances  of  "literary" 
i  longer  seem  eccentric  but 
nsensical.  What  appeared  to 
anoid,  or  at  least  retiring,  be- 
now  seems  wholly  calculated 
rational,    justifiable  defense 
t  fools  who  were  not  to  be  suf- 
His  close-mouthed  demeanor 
slied  by  his  inner  energy;  as 
other  Johncy  observed,  "My 
lir  is  the  most  even-tempered 
|i  the  world  .  .  .  mad  as  a  hornet 
fe  time."  ( Faulkner's  only  re- 
ra  "advice"  to  fledgling  writers 
flhe  terse,  "Don't  work  when 
tired."  I  He  appears  to  be  one 
h  few  American  writers  who 
f Hollywood  faster  than  it  used 
'hough  it  would  be  closer  to  the 
ito  say  simply  that  he  survived 
shameful  treatment  of  him  with- 
ancor.  He  was  a  shallow  man 
when  forced  into  situations  in 
a  genteel  defense  was  his  sole 
I,  i.e.,  the  Nobel  speech  and 
rsity  seminars.  He  resisted  ad- 
ements  for  himself  because  he 
ed  they  were  a  waste  of  time, 
g.  and  decadent.  (He  refused  to 
<  Kennedy's  dinner  for  Nobel 
•winners  because  he  was  "too 


old  to  travel  that  far  to  eat  with 
strangers.")  If  he  wrote  potboilers, 
which  he  referred  to  as  "third-rate 
Kipling,"  he  never  prostituted  his 
own  character,  his  hard  sense  of  him- 
self. "Humility,"  he  once  wrote  his 
publisher,  "is  only  .  .  .  unmitigated 
pride."  If  style  is  not  the  man  exact- 
ly, still  Faulkner's  literary  unique- 
ness seems  due  in  larg< 
his  stern  individualism. 


Blotner  will  NO  doubt  be  criti- 
cized for  a  kind  of  academic  over- 
kill, as  well  as  for  his  open,  occasion- 
ally fawning,  admiration  for  his  sub- 
ject. 1 1  predict  here  that  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  will  reserve 
one  of  its  finer  poodle  collars  for 
his  garrote. )  His  main  thesis — that 
Faulkner's  work  springs  directly 
from  particular  people  and  places — 
poses  an  insurmountable  technical 
problem,  for  it  requires  incessant  plot 
summation — and  if  there  is  anything 
more  boring,  or.  for  that  matter, 
more  unrepresentative  than  a  plot 
summary  of  a  Faulkner  novel,  I  can't 
think  of  it  offhand.  The  only  way 
around  this,  however,  would  be  a 
technical  analysis  that  would  demon- 
strate how  such  prosaic  detail  was 
rendered  into  such  remarkable  prose, 
which  would  not  only  be  its  own 
form  of  tedium  but  would  open  any 
biographer  to  ruthless  speculation. 
Blotner  has  written  an  old-fashioned 
biography,  free  of  "interpretation" 
and  analytic  cant,  which  allows  us  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions  about  a 
truly  exemplary  life.  And  that's  plen- 
ty fair  enough. 

The  massively  accumulated  detail 
suggests  that  Faulkner  did  a  very  im- 
portant and  perhaps  even  "relevant" 
thing;  he  totally  rejected  the  bour- 
geois view  of  the  artist  as  romantic 
adventurer,  which  in  our  time  be- 
comes the  artist  as  Ultimate  Consum- 
er, whether  his  collections  consist  of 
women,  celebrity,  drugs,  money,  or 
other  "experience."  Faulkner  was 
happy  with  his  kind  of  mind.  He  felt 
no  shame  about  the  observer's  role; 
if  he  didn't  dig  the  postholes  on  his 
farm  himself,  he  could  describe  what 
it  feels  like  to  dig  one;  that  is  what 
the  power  of  language  is  all  about, 
and  why  he  didn't  distrust  it  or  care 
to  abuse  it. 

No  farmer.  Faulkner  was  a  planter 
— in  every  sense  What  becomes  ab- 
solutely clear  is  that  the  man  believed 
intensely  in  both  the  necessity  of  art 
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and  his  right  to  a  whole  life,  convic- 
tions which  he  further  believed  could 
not  be  translated  into  either  aesthetic 
theory  or  public  relations.  That  really 
doesn't  seem  so  hard  to  understand 
now.  He  never  confused  literature 
with  life-style,  and  that  is  why  he 
came  to  see  them  as  all  ol  a  piece. 


SYSTEMS 
WITHIN  SYSTEMS 

by  Lewis  Thomas 

The  Logic  of  Life:  A  History  of 
Heredity,  by  Francois  Jacob.  Trans- 
lated by  Betty  E.  Spillman.  Pantheon, 
$8.95. 

T'  HERE  is  NO  DOUBT  at  all  about  our 
being  a  social  species,  as  interde- 
pendent and  interliving  as  the  famous 
social  insects.  We  are  all  attached  to- 
gether, like  ants  or  bees.  The  embar- 
rassment for  us  is  that  they  are  obvi- 
ously up  to  something  collectively 
constructive  throughout  their  lives, 
each  intricate  action  having  been 
somehow  coded  out  precisely  in  their 
genes,  while  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
we  are  gathered  together  to  do.  Lan- 
guage is,  of  course,  one  kind  of  col- 
lective activity  for  which  we  seem  to 
be  genetically  programmed,  and  we 
have  been  working  diligently  and 
compulsively  at  this  for  all  the  millen- 
nia of  our  social  existence,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  this  as  a  satisfactory  end 
in  itself.  The  elaborate  structures  of 
language  seem  more  the  equivalents 
of  building  materials,  like  twigs  of 
the  right  size  for  the  hills  of  ants,  or 
bits  of  wax  for  the  cells  of  hives. 
Lewis  Thomas,  a  pathologist,  is  president  of 
the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  dancer  Center 
in  New  )«//.  (  ity  and  author  of  the  forth- 
coining  The  Lives  of  a  Cell  (Viking). 


Another  sort  of  collective  human 
behavioi  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  language  and  fairly  recent  in  its 
evolution  and,  therefore,  easier  to  ob- 
serve— is  science.  If  you  want  to  see 
how  we  have  engaged  in  this,  and 
how  the  structure  now  around  us  was 
put  together,  Francois  Jacob's  book 
pros  ides  a  naturalist's  view  of  the 
enterprise. 

Although  the  biological  revolution 
is  generally  thought  to  be  a  phenom- 
enon of  just  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  starting  from  nearly  scratch  in 
the  early  1950s,  it  had  its  real  begin- 
nings in  the  seventeenth"  century. 
What  we  have  been  experiencing  in 
the  past  quarter-century  is  a  great 
burst  of  activity,  with  cascades  of 
brand-new  information  coining  in 
from  all  sides.  Hut  there  have  been 
similar  bursts  in  the  past,  never  so 
extensive  or  involving  so  many  work- 
er--, yet  with  qualitatively  similar  ef- 
fects on  the  architecture  of  human 
know  ledge. 

Jacob's  intention  is  to  survey  the 
currents  and  tides  of  human  thought 
that  have  brought  us  to  today's  level. 
This  cannot  be  done  retrospectively, 
as  he  points  out,  by  looking  for  logi- 
cal, linear  arrangements  of  ideas; 
you  cannot  start  with  today's  molec- 
ular genetics  and  trace  your  way  all 
the  way  back,  idea  by  idea,  scientist 
by  scientist,  any  more  than  you  can 
establish  an  orderly  sequence  of  ex- 
perimental biology  leading  to  the 
long-delayed  abandonment  of  the 
concept  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Instead,  the  progress  of  science 
seems  to  take  place  in  bursts,  quan- 
tum jumps,  with  the  productivity  of 
any  particular  epoch  being  deter- 
mined by  the  "objects  that  become 
accessible  to  investigation."  The 
emergence  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation  are  "the 
products  of  mid-nineteenth  century 
thought  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Before  these 
changes  could  occur,  there  had  to  be 
a  delineation  of  the  species,  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic,  and  an  elimination  of 
the  series  of  transitions  leading  im- 
perceptibly from  the  simplest  organ- 
isms to  the  most  complex."  In  order 
to  write  the  history  of  biology,  ac- 
cording to  Jacob,  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  finding  the  royal  road  of 
ideas,  retracing  the  march  of  prog- 
ress towards  what  now  appears  to  be 
a  solution.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  it 
means  specifying  the  various  stages 


of  knowledge,  defining  the  transf 
inations  and  revealing  the  conditk 
which  enable  objects  and  interpn 
tions  to  cuter  the  field  of  the  n 
sible." 

I  his  is  the  task  Jacob  sets  for  h 
self,  and  the  result  is  simply  ast 
ishing.  In  his  exploration  of  the  e 
lution  of  our  ideas  about  reprod 
tion  and  heredity,  he  is  required 
touch  on  virtually  every  disciplint 
biological  science;  the  book  is, 
cordingly,  densely  packed  with  inj' 
mation;  it  amounts  to  a  compact 
cyclopedia  of  biology;  and  it  m 
ages  to  convey,  for  all  the  weight 
its  content,  a  sense  of  continual 
citement  and  wonderment.  It  is," 
short,  a  great  story. 

i  I. 

JACOB  HAS  A  PROFOUND  respect) 
affection  for  the  biologists 
earlier  periods.  Their  ideas,  1 
since  outworn  and  outclassed  by 
new  information,  made  the  grea' 
good  sense  for  their  time.  He  rev< 
their  essential  elegance,  half-( 
cealed  by  the  antique,  archaic 
signs  beneath  the  dust. 

There  is  a  single  thread  that  i 
through  this  history,  holding  all 
details  together  and  providing  a 
fication  of  structure  and  functioi  i 
is  the  idea  of  integration,  which  i 
cob   believes  to  be  a  fundame  1 
property  of  life  on  earth.  Ther M 
no  such  thing  as  a  single,  isolated 
ing  entity,  nor  can  the  separa  ii 
purified  constituent  parts  of  or 
isms  be  regarded  as  solitary  thi 
From  the  smallest  and  simples  0 
the   hugest  and   most  complicalti 
they  are  systems,  and  they  relat  0' 
each  other  in  an  almost  causal  f  h 
ion.  At  any  level — single  cells,  fo  i- 
stance — the  component  parts  art  '• 
quired  to  be  integrated  into  a  hi{  s 
system;  they  are  there  in  order  tf'i 
integrated,   and   without   this  <■ 
make  no  sense.  There  are  reall)  » 
discernible  boundaries,  whicheve  r 
rection  you  look.  In  the  introducj" 
chapter  he  writes,  "There  is  not •  iei 
single  organization  of  the  living,  lli 
a  series  of  organizations  fitted  * 
one  another  like  nests  of  boxe^jll 
Russian  dolls.  Within  each,  anofl 
is   hidden.   Beyond   each  struct 
accessible   to   investigation  aim 
structure   of  a   higher  order  is 
vealed,  integrating  the  first  and  t 
ing  it  its  properties." 

The  metaphor  of  the  Russian  »' 
reappears  in  the  final  chapter.  In  e 
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eJtacob  weaves  his  way  through 
vf  le  scientific  liistory  of  four 
tuts,  illustrating  the  ways  in 
cm  isatiable  human  curiosity  and 
ewently  instinctual,  compulsive 
e  §  find  and  communicate  infor- 
irl  lave  led  inevitably  to  one  ex- 
,iw  display  after  another  of  new 
si  life.  It  is  a  long  process  of 
snption,  crowded  with  working 
tsiit  beautifully  symmetrical  in 
lilibsolutely  logical,  a  cathedral 
km  vledge,  and  all  of  it  put  to- 
lAby  a  great  mass  of  workers 
)Iiuld  never  have  had,  at  any 
el  ore  than  the  vaguest  glimmer 
vl  it  was  they  were  building. 
M  fundamental  unit  in  the  struc- 
:  what  Jacob  calls  the  "inte- 
nd This  indicates  the  assemblages 
is  of  life  which  are  formed 
tl  integration  of  subunits,  and 
clue  themselves  prepared  to  be 
«ted  into  higher  units.  There 
ilicob's  view,  no  end  to  the  pro- 
>J  Living  beings  construct  them- 
's n  series  of  successive  parcels 
■ranged  according  to  a  hier- 
hj>{  discontinuous  units.  At  each 
:1  inits  of  relatively  well-defined 
.mud  almost  identical  structure 
:>4  te  to  form  a  unit  of  the  level 
v 

n)  le  the  cell,  amino  acids,  which 
t;  mselves  molecules  constructed 

■  integration  of  inorganic  ele- 

■  are  enzymatically  linked  to- 

■  to  form  polymers,  which  are 
«  p  to  form  proteins.  The  organ- 

■  'ithin  cells  are  integrated  into 
I  s  of  living  things,  and  the  cells 
ine  to  form  tissues,  and  so  on. 
I;h  level,  the  component  parts 
la  meaning  in  their  collective 
|jn  that  is  different  from  their 
Icance  as  individual  entities. 


LOGY  HAS  BEEN  TROUBLED  for  a 

lg  time,  especially  in  recent 
ss,  by  an  imaginary  contro- 

between  reductionists  and 
s.  Not  many  working  biolo- 
ire  actually  involved  in  the  ar- 
il, being  too  preoccupied  with 
ork  at  hand,  but  it  goes  on, 
imes  bitterly,  among  observers 

science.  The  reductionists,  it  is 
will  only  study  the  separate 
of  things,  analyzing  them,  so 
?ak,  to  death,  while  the  holists 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
nternal  detail  of  living  struc- 

being  interested  only  in  the 
:  affair.  Jacob  has  little  time  for 


this  dispute,  but  settles  it  anyway. 
"Every  object  that  biology  studies  is 
a  system  of  systems.  Being  part  of  a 
higher-order  system  itself,  it  obeys 
rules  that  cannot  be  deduced  simply 
by  analyzing  it.  This  means  that  each 
level  of  organization  must  be  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  adjacent 
levels  .  .  .  and  at  every  level  of  inte- 
gration, new  characteristics  come  to 
light." 

With  this  central  idea,  he  moves 
tentatively  away  from  biology,  or  at 
least  suggests  that  the  move  is  imag- 
inable, into  the  possibility  of  "social 
and  cultural  integrons,"  provided 
that  one  acknowledges  the  necessity 
for  a  scientific  approach  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  biology  but  still 
makes  use  of  biology.  Thus:  "Al- 
though the  study  of  man  and  soci- 
eties cannot  be  reduced  to  biology 
alone,  it  cannot  do  without  biology 
any  more  than  biology  can  do  with- 
out physics.  .  .  .  Biology  is  diluted 
out  in  the  study  of  man,  just  as  is 
physics  in  the  study  of  the  cell." 

Jacob  is  dissatisfied  with  today's 
state  of  knowledge,  and  impatient  for 
the  future.  He  doesn't  understand  how 
organisms  could  have  made  such 
huge  increases  in  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  their  genetic  apparatus,  in 
the  evolution  of  multicellular  ani- 
mals from  primitive  single  cells  lack- 
ing nuclei.  He  points  out  that  this 
might  have  been  accomplished  by 
symbiotic  union  of  previously  sepa- 
rate cells,  even  by  fusion  of  unrelated 
cell  types.  He  is  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral possibilities  for  symbiosis  as  a 
factor  in  evolution,  citing  the  recent- 
ly discovered  genetic  separateness  of 
mitochondria  and  chloroplasts,  indis- 
pensable organelles  inside  all  animal 
and  plant  cells,  which  were  almost 
undoubtedly  free-living  bacterial 
forms  earlier  in  evolution  and  then 
became  established  as  symbionts  in 
all  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  lots  of  ques- 
tions still  to  be  worried  about,  and 
high  hopes.  But  his  primary  obses- 
sion, now  and  for  the  future,  is  with 
the  consortial  arrangement  and  inte- 
gration of  systems  of  living  things. 
The  knowledge  for  which  he,  along 
with  Andre  Lwoff  and  Jacques  Mo- 
nod,  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
1965  is  no  longer  a  contentment  for 
him.  "Today  the  world  is  messages, 
codes,  and  information.  Tomorrow 
what  analvsis  will  break  down  our 
objects  to  r<  i  itute  them  in  a  new 
space?  What  new  Bussian  doll  will 
emerge?"  □ 
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LETTERS 


The  Pyramid  Volunteer  Corp? 

Since  the  appearance  of  "Pyra- 
mids for  Minnesota"  (January),  tie 
hate  received  letters  from  people  uho 
uant  to  donate  their  labor,  people 
uho  uant  to  donate  their  money,  and 
people  it  no  it  ould  just  like  to  knou 
what  is  going  on.  The  author  replies: 

To  the  Friends  of  Pyramid?: 

We  exist!  Not  in  such  numbers  yet 
as  to  threaten  the  CNP  or  any  other 
very  well-known  initials,  but  we  do 
exist,  and,  by  the  sound  of  your  let- 
ters, we  are  serious.  I  can  assure  you, 
at  least,  that  I  am.  and  that  I  am  tak- 
ing steps  toward  our  official  exis- 
tence, which  involves  finding  a  law- 
yer who  will  donate  his  services  to 
the  cause. 

L  ntil  we  officially  exist,  however, 
we  must  wait,  as  even  pharaohs  must 
have  waited.  Meanwhile  we  must  all 
spread  the  good  news  and  make  ever 
more  friends  for  the  future  pyramids. 
Do  not  be  fainthearted  when  men 
shall  revile  you.  Just  remember  what 
another  old  campaigner  said:  "If  our 
gospel  be  hid.  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost:  In  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them 
which  believe  not"  •  II  Corinthians. 
4:3-4). 

As  to  who  we  are  exactly,  we  are 
Legion.  All  states,  ages,  sexes,  and 
socioeconomic  conditions  seem  to  be 
represented.  <  States  of  the  Union, 
that  is.  i 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  all  at 
the  groundbreaking  or  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone,  however  it's  usually 
done.  Meanwhile,  keep  the  faith,  and 
when  questionnaires  ask  you.  "Hob- 
bies'.''" you  know  how  you  may  proud- 
ly fill  in  that  blank. 

Thomas  M.  Disch 
Rome.  Italv 


Seeing  through  other  eyes 

Please  express  my  appreciation  to 
Annie  Dillard  for  sharing  her  Tinker 
Creek  revelations  ["Sight  Into  In- 


sight," February  ].  I've  read  Harper's 
for  twelve  years  in  silence,  but  this 
article  moved  me  to  write. 

Judy  Gerinn 
Fraser.  Mich. 

How  delightful  to  find  someone 
who  can  articulate  so  well  the  magic 
I,  too.  see  in  nature  and  this  earth. 
Annie  Dillard  is  amazing,  and  I  de- 
light in  her  lyrics.  I  gaze  around  con- 
stantly and  praise  the  delicate  work- 
ings of  this  universe.  .  .  .  How  re- 
assuring to  know  that  there  are  a  few 
out  there  who  are  celebrating,  really 
celebrating.  .  .  .  People  should  hear 
her.  Hopefully,  she  can  be  a  catalyst 
for  those  who  don't  look  around.  Cer- 
tainly, she  can  be  a  spokesperson  for 
the  ones  who  do. 

Mary  E.  Carter 
Omaha.  Neb. 


The  high  cost  ol  eating 


One  can  only  comment  about  "The 
Helping  Hand  Behind  Food  Prices" 
Roger  LeRoy  Miller.  February]  by 
saying:  a  dreadful  oversimplification. 
Agricultural  prices  are  inelastic, 
whereas  most  other  prices  are  elastic. 
A  slight  oversupply  raises  prices  as- 
tronomically. It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare agricultural  prices  with  those 
for  industrial  goods:  and  anyone 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  Thirties, 
either  in  the  cotton  or  the  corn  belts, 
must  be  aware  that  the  price-support 
program  and  other  aids  which  were 
given  to  the  farmer  were  offered  in 
desperation,  to  avoid  the  collapse  of 
our  rural  life.  At  5  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  and  5  cents  a  bushel  for  corn, 
most  farmers  were  going  bankrupt  in 
the  Thirties:  their  loans  were  being 
called  by  the  banks,  and  the  banks, 
no  longer  able  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
foreclosed  land,  were  surrendering 
the  land  to  the  state  and  closing  their 
own  doors.  The  alternative  to  the  var- 
ious programs  was  the  destruction  of 
the  land  through  agricultural  prac- 
tices which  mined  the  land  and  the 
translation  of  the  relatively  free  farm- 
ers into  a  rural  proletariat. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  advisab 
use  a  different  system  to  ct»<| 
agriculture  from  the  one  that 
vised  in  the  Thirties  but  it  is  si) 
cant  that  the  world  comes  to  i 
Lnited  States  for  food  and  fiber  -.- 
viously,  the  larger  fanners  haveltf 
fited  more  than  the  ?mall  fan  jl 
but  the  support  system  has  ga  i 
teed  minimum  prices  and 
sured  that  capital  will  flow 
agricultural  sector  rather  than  0.1 
it.  One  needs  only  to  compani 
American  agricultural  system  i 
the  several  feudal  systems  oti, 
Marxist  systems  to  realize  tha  i 
the  whole,  we  did  more  right  tLf 
than  wrong  things.  ,T 
Roy  E.  LeMoine,  I  i 
Tallahassee  t 

Roger  LeRoy  Miller  replies: 

Dr.  LeMoine  is  certainly  a  I 
when  he  states  that  the  demana 
agricultural  products  is  quite  i  (j 
tic.   thus    causing    relatively  , 
swings    in    prices    in  respons 
changes  in  supply.  What  is  not, 
is  why  this  particular  fact  cor 
ing  the  demand  for  food  wouli 
tify  the  agricultural  program 
have  had  in  the  past,  which 
basically  led  to  extensive  subsidy 
of  large  farmers  in  the  L  nited  S. 
It  is  dubious  that  the  price-su 
program  during  the  Thirties  w  M 
stituted  in  desperation,  to  avoiij 
collapse  of  rural  life.  If  that  had* 
the  case,  then  it  would  have  « 
structured  to  benefit  small  farm  <-J 
not  large  ones,  who  would  have  m 
it  on  their  own  anyway. 

More  generally.  I  find  it  di  «l 
to  justify  guaranteeing  a  spll 
rate  of  return  to  those  en  gag 
agriculture  as  opposed  to  guar;  W 
ing  a  specific  rate  of  return  to  «< 
engaged  in  any  other  endeavo  « 
assume  that  without  the  suppoi  P 
tern  capital  would  not  remain  i  II 
agricultural  sector  is  to  deny  » 
people  will  continue  to  demand  I 
Capital  moves  in  response  to  * 
tively  higher  rates  of  return.  If  f 
tal  were  to  leave  agriculture  & 
thus  reduce  the  supply,  the  re  l* 
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2m  f  agricultural  products  would 
:  I  d  so,  too,  would  the  relative 
.fj  )ility.  This  happens  in  every 
el.  sector  in  the  economy  and 
iilalso  happen  in  agriculture. 
J  because  I  lambasted  the  past 
I  ment  farm  program  certainly 
-I  ot  mean  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
J  or  Marxist  system.  Rather,  the 
icfsion  that  could  be  drawn  from 
I  tide  is  that  a  less  regulated 
■  Itural  system  would  work  even 
tifor  the  American  consumer. 


(laments  on  "Commentary" 

II  as  very  pleased  to  note  that 
Ml  P.  Burruss,  Jr.'s  methods  of 
»«ius,  analytical  procedure  paral- 
[  1  own  ["Proof  That  the  Solution 
1:  Energy  Crisis  is  at  Hand," 
;jlary]  and  that  the  topics  of  our 
irlit  and  profoundly  insignificant 
s§ch  coincided. 

Wire  is,  however,  one  glaring  dis- 
apcy  that  I  would  like  to  point 
iw  the  author.  Whom  is  he  trying 
f  on  Curve  IV?  The  threshold  of 
H  ability  to  perceive  nothing  has 
Jply  been  passed — November 
>i  by  my  calculations.  Further- 
tf  we  sailed  past  that  ultimate 

■  iold    of    perceiving  nothing 

■  nothing  sometime  during  the 

■  of  1972.  The  times  of  these 
Ms  are  necessarily  vague  due  to 
I'ictreme  deviations  from  the  pop- 
im's  rational  norm  during  the 
lids.  Not  wishing  to  refute  his 

■  3  theory,  I  suggest  that  he  shift 
lime  scale  on  Curve  IV,  or  tell 
Itther  three  curves  to  hurry  up. 

Glenn  T.  Shimamoto 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis :  the  core  city 

jephen  Darst  writes  a  nice  story 
j  t  St.  Louis  ["Prufrock  with  a 
jleker,"  January],  but  it  is  about 
j  city  of  St.  Louis  rather  than 
lit  the  total  metropolitan  area  and 
[d  be  written  about  any  number 
:ore   cities   across   the  United 
8S.  The  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
,  which  is  the  overriding  psycho- 
:al,  economic,  and  cultural  real- 
las  a  rich  and — as  a  native  Kan- 
Citian,  I  must  say — extraordi- 
ly  self-assured  and  resilient  heri- 
in  art,  literature,  music,  reli- 
is  faith,  education,  and  just  plain 
:ern  about  human  beings. 


Of  this  heritage  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  has  been  largely  the  historical 
source.  And  the  city  is  still  the  psy- 
chological and  cultural  core  of  the 
metropolis.  .  .  .  Cores  have  a  way  of 
being  seedy.  And  core  cities  do,  too. 
But  seeds  are  where  the  action  is  for 
the  future.  Looking  at  the  open  and 
still-opening  pockets  of  unoccupied 
territory  in  core  cities  around  the 
country  in  the  light,  or  non-light,  of 
our  energy  crisis,  one  does  not  have 
to  be  very  imaginative  to  project 
large-scale  reoccupancy.  Where  in 
the  suburbs  are  there  stores  accessi- 
ole  without  gasoline? 

We  do  need  more  city-county  co- 
operation. Some  years  ago  St.  Louis 
University  and  Washington  Univer- 
sity conjointly,  with  the  help  of  a 
large  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  a  supplementary  grant  from 
the  McDonnell  I  now  McDonnell- 
Douglas  )  Aircraft  Corporation,  came 
up  with  some  well-thought-out  plans, 
including  several  alternatives,  for 
city-county  unification.  Thus  far,  the 
voters  have  not  seen  fit  to  approve 
any  of  them.  It  would  be  well  if 
everyone  in  metropolitan  St.  Louis 
could  admit  how  closely  the  future  of 
the  metropolis  is  tied  to  the  interac- 
tion of  its  constituent  parts. 

Finally,  do  you  have  to  have  a 
population  always  getting  bigger  and 
bigger  to  improve  the  quality  of  ur- 
ban life?  It  might  be  the  other  way 
around. 

Does  anyone  want  to  get  bigger 
forever  and  ever? 

Walter  J.  Ong,  S.J. 
Center  for  the  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Stanford,  Calif. 


PICTURE  BOOK  OF  SEXUAL  LOVE 


Stephen  Darst  replies: 

Father  Ong  says  pessimistic  statis- 
tics are  for  the  core  city  only.  But 
the  figure  on  employment  decline  is 
for  metropolitan  St.  Louis.  And  we 
both  noted  the  important  fact  about 
the  metropolitan  area — the  core  city 
(  whose  decline  is  far  worse  than  that 
of  other  U.S.  cities)  is  politically 
separated  from  the  richer  suburbs. 
No  solution  for  that  is  in  sight. 

The  essential  point  of  my  article 
was  that  St.  Louis  grew  not  because 
of  local  genius  but  because  of  stra- 
tegic position  and  declined  not  be- 
cause of  sloth  and  stupidity  but  be- 
cause that  location  became  of  de- 
creasing value.  And  that,  growing  or 
declining,  it  has  an  elusive  but  never- 
theless real  quality  that  is  interesting. 


Oneof  the  most  beautiful  and 
practical  books  on  physical 
love  ever  published  Over 
195  photographs  in  color  and 
black-and-white  of  a  young 
nude  couple  in  a  variety  ot 
pre-coital  and  coital  posi- 
tions Explores  the  whole 
field  ot  physical  love  includ- 
ing the  building  ot  sexual 
power  sexual  stimulation 
techniques  tor  building  up 
passionand  much  more  Over 
225  000  hard-bound  copies 
sold  at  $15  00  now  available 
in  sott  cover  tor  just  S4  95 
320  pages  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back 


Send  S4  95  to  Population  Planning 
Depi  HA-6  .  105  N  Columbia.  Chapel  Hill,  N  C  27514 


Message  from 

Vance  Packard: 

"If  you  think  you  know  your 
fellow  Americans — East 
and  West,  black  and  white, 
rich,  middle-income,  and 
poor — E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr.  has 
some  surprises  for  you  in 
this  completely  engrossing, 
John  Gunther-like  explora- 
tion of  the  findings  of  the 
1970  census.  We're  all  here, 
200  million  strong,  in  a  very 
revealing  group  portrait  that 
spares  nothing  in  the  way  of 
mobility,  status,  money, 
race,  sex,  and  migration." 

l$e  American 
People 

THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  1970  CENSUS 

By  E.J.K&nJi: 

At  your  bookstore  •  $8.95 

WTlWEYBRIGHT  and  TALLEY 

New  York 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 
In  response  to  the  over- 
whelming number  of  re- 
quests we've  had  for  re- 
prints of  Marion  K.Sanders' 
article  "Enemies  of  Abor- 
tion" from  the  March  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  we 
are  offering  them  at  a  cost 
of  $.20  each,  $15  per  hun- 
dred. Write  to:  Reprint 
Dept.,  Harper's  Magazine, 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 
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GAME 


11  hum;  utoi  m>  bv  Elaine  Stallv%orth.  Willow  Grove.  Pa. 


your  Che^ 
curse  the 
Send  v< 


No  matter  how  serious  the  crisis.  Americans  alwavs 
seem  able  to  invent  fitting  acronyms,  proverbs,  and  slo- 
gans to  help  ease  their  burden.  World  War  II  produced 
SNAFL .  "There  are  no  atheists  in  foxholes."  and  that  azine.  Two  P 
universal  response  to  all  adversity.  "Don't  you  know  trio  must  be 
there'?  a  war  on  '"  Recent  national  crises  gave  us.  "HelL  come  the  pro 
no.  I  won  t  go.  and  "Don't  blame  me.  I  voted  for  McGov-  published  in  t 
ern.  Now  it  ?  time  for  Harper's  readers  to  lighten  the 
energy  cri^i?  with  appropriately  wry  slogans,  for  bumper 
sticker?  and  lapel  pins — such  a?.  "See  the  L  .S.A.  sans 


First  prize :  A  Li 
Runners-up:  Six 


-indie  tl 


-  H  irper'i  ■ 

New  York.  N.Y.  lOOLEn 
do  later  than  April^H 


isr  Chair.  editeqH 


i  iscber  •  L  nhreratv  of  Illinois  Pi 


Winner-  of  "i  uriou-   <  ritici»m." 

the  February  game  that  asked  readers 
to  review  a  %» ell-known  book  as  it 
might  appear  in  an  unlikely  source. 

r  ir-t  Fri/e 

The  Best  Plays  of  1972-1973,  edited 
by  Otis  L.  Guernsey.  Jr.  <  Dodd.  Mead  I  : 

A  Christmas  (-arol  reviewed  in  Cosmo- 
puli tan  : 

A  book  loaded  with  rummy  men.  .  .  . 
Cratchit  Tor  all  you  pussycats  who 
dig  married  men 1  :  Scrooge  1  aren't 
older  men  simply  juper.'i:  Marle\'s 
Ghost  i  talk  about  your  kinky  sex!  >  : 
and — pant  '  pant.' — Tiny  Tim.  With — 
surprise  of  surprises.' — a  goose  dinner 
straight  from  our  very  oicn  tiles  of  se- 
duc  ti\e  cooken  ! 

— Gloria  Rosenthal 
\  alley  Stream.  NA  . 

Runners-up 

Sense  Relaxation  l>v  Brrnard  Gunther 
1  Collier  Books  1  : 

Friday  thr  Rabbi  Slept  Late  reviewed 
in  Consumer  Reports: 

Insomniacs  may  find  themselves 
concentrating  less  on  the  mvsterv  in 
this  book  than  on  how  the  rabbi  got 
such  a  good  sleep.  By  testing  well- 
known  mattresses.  Consumer  Reports 
judged  the  rabbi  slept  on  a  medium- 
firm  innerspring  mattress  with  rein- 
forced seams,  relatively  light  in  weight, 
average  price  SI  10. 

— Teresa  Gerbers 
Glenmont.  N  A  . 


The  Exorcist  reviewed  in  Seventeen: 
el     k  of  the 

girl  dreaming  of  suddenly  assuming  a 
- 

- 

wondrous  acts.  Only  the  fearful  reac- 
. 

-  - 

•  -  stun  • 

— Dory  Green 
Boston.  Mass. 

A  Cloclncork  Orange  reviewed  in  Sd- 

Initially,  the  title  suggests  the  devel- 
- 

- 

the  citrus  industrv  bv  allowing  growers 
to  precisely  determine  ripening-time  in 
advance.  I  nfortunately.  the  text  bears 
little  fruit  in  this  area.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, has  prompted  several  promising 
lines  of  research. 

— -Laurence  Miller 
Far  Rockawav.  N.Y. 

The  Godfather  reviewed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Review: 

The  author  presents  a  penetrating 
microeconomic  analy  sis  of  an  industry 
long  neglected  by  economists.  The 
study  explains  such  anomalies  as  the 
high  degree  of  efficiency  which  exists 
despite  Die  industry  's  widespread  nepo- 
tism, and  the  high  rate  of  labor  turn- 
over which  prevails  despite  the  lucra- 
tiveness  of  contracts  in  the  indu~trv. 

— Rena  Morris 
Teaneck.  N.J. 

Gone  u  ith  the  ITind  reviewed  in  Insur- 
ance: 

Gone  with  the  Wind  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  having  a  well-planned 
homeowner  s  policy.  Although  her  ex- 
amples are  a  little  long,  the  author  dra- 
matically  describes  those  unexpected 


events  that  can  briru 
underinsured.  She  ck 

to  put  off  raalring  ~t 


—  rtache  til 
-:.">  cauti  nt 
-3t  call"  f«l 

— Tom  (ear 
.  Crui  ali 


Sheila  Lerine  If  l)~nd  and  Lit  I 
A  etc  York  reviewed  in  the  Bwtii 
-  - 

-    -  -  r  :-.  i  empl  nei 

picture,  regrettably  nn  rirnrifi  J 
dom  "scoring  :  "•  r.:_r._~.  jnrepi  ait 
rive  individual  with  ambivalent  >|t 
death-  •  sty  le  cannot  be  accuratefl 
lated.  Possible  salvage  of  somrarf 
data  in  recorded  rates  of  acti  ji 
lis  men. 

— Ja.  Pa 
kh  N.' 


The  Exorcis:  reviewed  in  Jack  a 
In  our  materialistic  age.  its  ' 
ing  to  discover  a  book  that 
play  through  imagination  using, 
found  in  a  child's  bedroom.  The 
year-old  heroine's  imaginative' 
brings  her  family  closer  throu" 
tasy  with  religious  overtones,  rt 
ing  the  idea,  "the  family  that  p 
gether.  stays  togedier." 

— Nancy  Tl 
Hawkestone, 


Alice  in  IT onderland  revievBM 
Journal  of  the  American  MedicM 
ciation  : 

Lew  is  Carroll  must  be  com  ;nd 
for  his  excellent  scientific  accovM 
teen-ager's  experimentation  wit  M 
einatory  drugs.  Carroll  follow  Afl 
through  her  terrifying  encountt  v| 
drug-distorted  personalities.  The 9 
anguish  of  a  bad  trip  will  sen  asl 
ample  warning  to  would-bf  dl 
abusers. 

— Kathrvn  anj 
Clems  i.  SI 


Fl  Tl  RE  GAMES :  Reader?  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

Those  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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Supplement  to  the  Whole  Earth  Catalog 


OLUTION" 

m  was  introduced  in  1965  by  Paul 
and  Peter  Raven  in  their  study  of  the 
r-prey  relationship  of  caterpillars  and 
They  found  that  the  eaters  and  the 
rogressively  evolved  in  close  response 
el  other  —  coevolved.  (Some  plants 
ivfl  ied  defensive  alkaloid  poisons.  Some 
at  lars  acquired  a  taste  for  alkaloids.  The 
tM  diversified  wildly.  The  caterpillars 
vl  ied  with  them.  What  evolved  really 
jj  i  relationship,  stably  dynamic, 
i0l  ictable  and  sure.) 

sj  s  that  all  evolution  is  coevolution.  The 
lal  of  the  term  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
mi  ts  of  ecology.  Language  such  as 
>r»  ving  the  ecology"  suggests  something 
iJ  erfect  —  static,  knowable,  oriented 
laard,  unwelcoming  to  human 
iol  ness... unreal.  Ecology  is  whole  system 
rd  ,  but  coevolution  is  whole  system  in 
!■  The  health  of  it  is  forward  —  a 
fst  lie  self -education  which  feeds  on 
irr  nt  imperfection.  We  coevolving 
»rs  and  meddlers  are  not  left  out 

iy  maintains.  Coevolution  learns. 


[EVOLUTIONARY  GAME: 
Got  the  Cardiac  Glycoside? 

lemical  defense  against  predators,  plants 
i  Milkweed  family  learned  to  synthesize 
nt  poison,  the  cardiac  glycosides.  The 
ch  butterfly  caterpillar  learned  to  relish 
kaloid  The  adult  Monarch,  full  of 
c  glycosides,  tasted  terrible  to  his 
tors,  the  birds.  The  nice-tasting  Viceroy 
fly  learned  to  mimic  the  orange-and- 
appearance  of  the  Monarch  so  birds 
I  leave  him  alone  too.  The  birds, 
mably,  learned  to  distinguish  more 
ly  between  the  real  and  bogus  Monarchs. 
he  Milkweeds,  meanwhile,  learned  to 
he  combinations  of  alkaloids  in 
dual  plants  so  that  caterpillars  adapted 
e  plant  could  not  feed  on  another.  So 
is  everyone  gets  some  victory  and 
defeat,  the  game  never  stops. 


TheCQ 

We  always  used  to  have  the 
most  fun  with  the 
"Supplement"  to  the  Whole 
Earth  Catalog.  We  would 
bandy  about  half-baked 
research,  personal 
enthusiasms,  new  layout 
ideas,  correspondence  from 
readers,  ideological 
arguments,  news  and 
speculation,  burps  and 
farts  and  occasional  song. 
We  plan  to  do  that  again. 
In  addition  The 
COEVOLUTION  Quarterly 
will  focus  on  what  has  been 
called  The  Energy  Crisis, 
our  deepening  encounter 
with,  sure  enough,  the 
Limits  To  Growth.  We'll 
work  mainly  on  these  areas: 

DShortterm  Forecast- 
ing —  secondary  shortages, 
threatened  jobs,  converging 
effects,  etc; 

2)  Home  Remedies  — 
from  personal  to  County- 
scale; 

3)  Understanding 
Wholesome  -  reprinting  and 
initiating  coevolutionary 
papers  in  cybernetics, 
ecology /economics,  religion, 
self-anthropology,  language, 
and  whatnot. 

Plus  ongoing  access-to-tools. 
The  Quarterly  will  appear 
approximately  in  March, 
June,  September,  and 
December.  On  editorial 
matters  write  to:  The  CQ, 
Box  428,  Sausalito,  Ca. 
94965.  For  subscriptions 
($6/yr)  write:  The  CQ,  558 
Santa  Cruz,  Menlo  Park, 
Ca.  94025. 

-SB 


Review  of 
C.  J.  Jung's 
Septem  Sermones  ad  Mortuos 

by  Gregory  Bates  on 


I  tiny  book  is  for  mc  the  greatest  achievement 
t  ng's  life  -  the  turning  point  in  a  long 

I  9.  He  clearly  recognises  in  Memories,  Dreams, 

II  actions  that  the  days  (in  1916)  in  which  it 
I  written  were  the  beginning  of  all  his  later 
mhts. 


tat  time  he  was  coming  out  of  a  long  period 
ow  recovery  from  the  influence  of  Freud 
from  the  break  with  Freud.  It  was  the 
tent  for  a  new  (or  return  to  a  very  old) 
ral  history  of  Man-God-Cosmos, 
book  is  difficult  to  read.  It  is  (of  course)  a 
>>( poetry,  and  therefore  almost  impossible 
?  reviewed  and  analysed  in  prose.  And  Jung's 
s  clearly  changed  as  he  wrote,  even  in  the 
?  or  four  days  of  the  writing.  He  was  in  a 
•  of transition. 

i/lan  is  a  gateway,  through  which  from  the 
)uter  world  of  gods,  daemons,  and  souls  ye 
the  Deadlshall  pass  into  the  inner  world;  out 
Jf  the  greater  into  the  smaller  world.  Small 
ind  transitory  is  man. ..At  immeasurable 


distance  standeth  one  single  Star  in  the 
zenith. 

77ie  book  then  bothjs  a  progress  from  macrocosm 
to  microcosm  and  is  a  description  of  the 
landscape  at  various  stages  of  that  progress. 
It  is  not  clear  (does  not  matter)  who  is  the 
novice  and  who  the  initiator  in  this  strange 
catechism.  Not  only  Jung  but  also  the  Dead  are 
in  transition.  They  came  "back  from  Jerusalem, 
where  they  found  not  what  they  sought.  " 
From  his  state  of  transition,  Jung  sees  three 
concepts  to  which  he  gives  the  Gnostic  names: 
Pleroma,  Creatura  and  Abraxas.  There  is  also  - 
man. 

Abraxas  is  approximately  Shiva,  the  ultimate 
Creator-Destroyer.  TJie  most  terrible  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  gods  that  man  contains 
within  his  microcosmic  self  and  that  in  turn  is 
contained  in  the  macrocosm.  Within  Abraxas, 
the  more  familiar  figures  (Helios,  the  Sun:  and 
the  Devil,  darkness)  are  subsumed.  But  it  is 
Abraxai  that  gets  the  poetry. 

It  is  splendid  as  a  lion  in  the  instant  he 
Strike^  Hown  his  victim. 

It  is  beautitu  as  a  day  in  Spring. 


To  look  upon  it,  is  blindness. 
To  know  it,  is  sickness. 
To  worship  it,  is  death. 


To  fear  it,  is  wisdom. 

To  resist  it  not,  is  redemption. 

All  this  is  within  creatura.  the  realm  where 
differences,  distinctions,  and  ideas  hold  sway. 
Tlie  ground  out  of  which  creatura  looms  as 
figure  (in  the  language  of  Gestalt  theory)  is 
pleroma     the  totally  unconceived  and 
unstructured  realm  about  which  nothing  can  be 
said  or  thought  because  to  say  anything  is  to 
create  distinction.  Call  it  "void" or  "fulness", 
it  is  still  older  and  deeper  than  that  first 
distinction  by  which  creatura  comes  into 
recognition  and  therefore  being. 

The  hook  is  exasperating,  profound  and 
beautiful. 


Jung's  "Seven  Sermons  to  the  Dead"  was 
privately  printed  in  1925  and  circulated  with  no 
mention  of  its  author.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Collected  Works.  Recent  editions  of 
Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections  ($2.95,  Random 
House)  carry  it  as  Appendix  V.  The  translation 
is  by  Cary  F.  Baynes,  translator  of  Wi I  helm's 
I  Ching. 

Gregory  Bateson,  anthropologist,  cybernetician, 
biologist,  originated  the  Double  Bind  theory  of 
schizophrenia. 
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The  Whole  Earth 
Publishing  Empire 

/*  not.  But  the  scattering  of  resources  after  the 
Last  Catalog  did  lead  to  an  odd  and  numerous 
cousinhood  of  publications  Some  an  negligible 
some  are  excellent,  as  follows. 
The  first  to  appear  was  a  quarterly  called 


Idaho  letter 


90 

>pe  fonts.  Ken 
py  camera,  light 
t  a  periodical 
SPIT  IN  THE 
e  theme  "Old  in 
Sng  the  beginning 
issue  hSI  hv 


PLACE,  now  well 
by  Random  h 
editor  J.D.  Srt 

D-C  r,    A  .-_=• 

Geographic  01 
avenue  for  mi 

Walnut  Grove 
While  Place  gc 
Kesey  bought 
tables,  and  lay 
named  fdurim 
OCEAN.  The 
the  Streets  is 
of  a  new  no*e 
mail  (S2  in  bookstores),  and  7-issue  subs 
are SS  from:  SITO.  Bo*  477.  Rt.  8.  Plea 
Hill.  Oregon.  97401. 
Richard  Raymond,  head  of  Portola  Insti 
which  was  home  for  the  HVkole  Earth  Ca 
has  started  a  "journal  of  right  livelihood 
caring-based  economics",  the  BRIARPA 
REVIEW,  edited  by  Whole  Earthen  Gur 
Norman  ("Divine  Right's  Trip")  and  Roi 
Gilmer.  Ex*  issue  costs  S?  from  55S  Ss 
Cruz  Ave.  Men  to  Park.  California  94025 
Money  from  the  Last  Catalog  -  over  SI 
—  went  into  a  foundation  called  POINT, 
proceeded  to  fund  local  goodworks.  The 
President  of  POINT,  an  original  named  4 
Philips,  also  handles  money  for  Glide 
Foundation  and  used  to  vice-president  a 
His  book  on  POINT  and  "free  money". ' 
SEVEN  LAttSOF  MONEY  s._>:.^~: 

P5        —   -  J-"—  -;.,r    -5"  - 

I'i'Ssr—  i~sre ■  S''5~  s- A  S  ~5  j- 
The  La>ts: 

I.  Do  It!  Money  Will  Come  When  Yo 
Doing  The  Right  Thing. 

II.  Money  Has  Its  Own  Rules:  Recor 
Budgets,  Saving.  Borrowing. 

III.  Money  Is  A  Dream:  A  Fantasy  A 
Alluring  As  The  Pied  Piper. 

IV.  Money  Is  A  Nightmare:  In  Jail,  F 
Fear  of  Poverty. 

V.  You  Can  Never  Really  Give  Mone 

VI.  You  Can  Never  Really  Receive  M 
As  A  Gift. 

VII.  There  Are  Worlds  Wittijut  Vorw 

Paul  Krassner,  editor  of  The  Realist  wht 
edited  "The  Last  Supplement  to  the  Wh 
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Credits 

^"hole  Lirth  Epilog  L--e,  'e.:  Harper's 
'Yfraparound": 

Ec':t- 

Office  &  research 

~  e?£c  *  C  " 

Managing  Editor, 
photography 

Layout 
The  CO  tide 

Host  Editor  Tony  Jones 
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at  Gliding 

0  *ice  of  an  objective  review  here:  I  hang 

iy-flying,  the  flying  of  dreams.  You 
un  off  the  top  of  a  hill,  climb  onto  the 
nd  soar  with  the  hawks.  It's  hazardous  - 
:ome  careful.  It's  hard  carrying  the 
ving  back  up  the  hill  -  you  become 

ig  is  best  to  do  with  a  skilled  flier.  If 
skied  or  surfed  much  you'll  find  the 
comes  quickly.  It's  important  to  learn  to 
'our  ability  and  never  fly  in  stronger 
or  tougher  terrain  than  you  can  handle, 
start  on  gentle  open  50-100  ft.  slopes, 
ort  is  new,  invented  but  three  years  ago, 

Inly  one  brand-new  book  about  it  —  a 
me,  covering  instruction,  history,  kits, 
and  manufacturers. 
Gliding 
■ynter 
205pp. 
)  postpaid 

Sliding 
i/alker  St. 

Quincy,  Ma.  02171 
;.T.S.  or  T.  for  L. 

manufacturers  of  the  Rogallo  Wing 
i  unrigs  and  transports  with  exceptional 

■  lere  are  the  top  ones,  each  of  them 

■  ig  kits  and  readymades.  The  one  I  know 

■  MANTA,  which  has  an  adjustable 

M  >/  bar  for  sitting  or  prone  flight.  Kits  are 

1  400,  finished  wings  $400-600,  depending 

■  s  and  features.  Manta  runs  a  good  school 
<i  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  BENNETT, 

■  vhat  expensive,  has  the  largest  sales  of  any 


Manta  staffer  Eileen  Preville  launches  in  the  California  Coast  Range. 


manufacturer.  EIPPER  builds  a  good  wing  and 
runs  a  school  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
ULTRALIGHT  PRODUCTS  has  the  best 
hardware  and  kits.  SEAGULL  is  a  different 
wing,  broader  in  the  beam,  with  a  curved 
leading  edge:  they  also  have  a  school. 

Manta  Products 
1647  East  14  St. 
Oakland,  Ca.  94606 


Bill  Bennett  Delta  Kites 
Box  483 

Van  Nuys,  Ca.  91408 

Eipper-Formance,  Inc. 
Box  246 

Lomita,  Ca.  90717 


Ultralight  Products 

137  Oregon  St. 

El  Segundo,  Ca.  90245 

Seagull  Aircraft 

1554  Fifth  St. 

Santa  Monica,  Ca.  90401 


Since  the  sport  is  evolving  so  quickly,  it's  worth 
getting  the  periodical  Ground  Skimmer  ($5/yr. 


An  Eipper-Formance  drawing  ol  the  flight  sequence 


monthly.  Box  66306,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90066). 
The  present  state  of  hang  gliding  reminds  me  of 
the  early  days  of  LSD. 
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1  E  CANNULA  ABORTION 

by  Stephanie  Mills 


lion  is  the  commonest  method  of  birth 
1)1  in  the  world.  It  has  also  been  the  most 
j'ous,  whether  performed  by  physicians  in 
als  with  conventional  instruments  or 
3d  by  back  country  midwives  with  sticks, 
m  have  risked  and  lost  their  lives 
lating  unwanted  pregnancies  since  time 

sntly  accepted  technique  may  change 
t. 

ccepted  medical  practice  for  abortion, 
on  and  curettage,  subjects  women  to 
al  laceration,  uterine  perforation, 
rrhage,  and  death.  It  involves  dilation  of 
irvix  by  steel  rods  of  increasing  size. 
Procedure  is  quite  painful,  and  may 
'e  general  anaesthesia,  which  increases  the 
3  life.  The  cervix  is  "stabilized"  by  being 
/vith  toothed  tenacula  while  the  womb  is 
>-d  with  a  steel  curette.  It  is  incredibly  bad 
i  which  attempts  to  make  the  uterus 
>rrn  to  the  instruments  and  procedure  they 
re. 

<arman  cannula  is  a  narrow,  blunt,  flexible 
■c  tube,  closed  at  the  end  and  notched, 
illustration.)  Attached  to  any  vacuum- 
ing apparatus  it  effects  a  suction  abortion 
out  two  minutes.  Since  the  cannula  is  blunt 
•oft,  the  risk  of  uterine  perforation  is 


virtually  nil.  Suction  and  gentle  scraping  of  the 
uterus  with  the  cannula  seem  to  result  in  far 
less  bleeding  after  the  abortion. 
The  cannula  method  is  fast  and  (potentially) 
cheap  enough  to  be  used  when  a  pregnancy  is 
suspected,  but  cannot  yet  be  confirmed  by  a 
test.  In  such  very  early  abortions,  the  smallest 
available  cannula  (4mm)  can  be  used,  and  no 
dilation  of  the  cervix  is  necessary.  In  abortions 
requiring  the  use  of  a  larger  bore  cannula, 
smaller  cannulae  may  be  used  as  dilators. 
Karman  has  devised  a  syringe  for  use  with  the 
cannula  which  incorporates  a  couple  of 
features  for  maintaining  a  fail  safe  vacuum. 
(However,  one  Dr.  consulted  about  the  kit  felt 
that  the  syringe  is  pretty  flimsy.)  A  kit  consisting 
of  a  syringe,  speculum  and  a  number  of  cannulae 
of  various  sizes  will  be  distributed  by  several 
international  groups.  A  program  is  being  set 
up  to  train  paramedics  in  its  use.  It  can 
be  expected  that  the  device  will  eventually 
filter  back  to  midwives  and  may,  in  time  save 
millions  of  women's  lives. 

The  no-touch  technique  for  using  the  cannula 
minimizes  the  risk  of  infection.  A  sterile 
cannula  is  inserted  directly  into  the  uterus 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  vagina  (which  are  obviously  not  sterile). 
The  cannula  anc   /nnge  are  prescription  items, 
and  are  not  for  unskilled  use.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  it  takes  a  doctor  to  oerform  a  cannula 
abortion,  but  it  does  mean  that  anyone 
attempting  one  had  better  have  some  training. 
Further  information  on  this  technique  is 


available  from  the  National  Women's  Health 
Coalition,  222  E.  35th  St.,  New  York,  New 
York  10016. 

• 

Stephanie  Mills  is  a  writer  and  director  of 
Planned  Parenthood  who  suffered  an  early 
fame  in  1969  with  a  valedictory  address  to  her 
graduating  class  at  Mills  College  which  announced 
that  she,  personally,  was  going  to  have  no  babies. 
The  Energy  Crisis  after  all,  and  the  Food  Crisis 
to  come,  are  really  Customer  Crises.  Too  many 
users.  "Cannula"  is  pronounced  CAN-ewla. 
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Re-designing  Both  Ends  of  Energy  Use- 


Austerity  is  another  name  for  elegance. 
Using  only  energy  mined  from  local  wind  and 
sunlight  and  manure  is  a  thin  budget.  You've 
got  your  collectors,  digestors,  and  windchargers 
working,  and  you've  chopped  down  the  power 
lines  from  town.  Your  next  trick  is  surviving 
that  way  -  another  whole  set  of  inter-related 
design  problems. 

Only  three  research  groups  I  know  of  have  the 
skilled  experience  and  originality  to  have  made 
much  headway  (I'd  like  to  hear  of  others).  The 
New  Alchemy  Institute  —  a  double  community 
of  biologists  and  engineers  at  Cape  Cod  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Integrated  Living  Systems  —  a 
mountain  laboratory  of  designers  in  fact 
operating  in  energy  isolation.  Zomeworks  —  a 
company  of  inventors  and  communicators  in 
Albuquerque. 
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A  SAILWING  WINDMILL  FOR  PUMPING 
WATER 

Our  sailwing  windmill  at  New  Alchemy  on  Cape 
Cod  is  beautiful  to  watch  as  it  turns  in  gentle 
breezes,  pumping  water  from  a  lake  some  15  feet 
below  to  a  storage  tank  that  feeds  a  series  of 
tiny  aquaculture  ponds.  In  10  mph  breezes  it  is 
capable  of  pumping  6,000  gallons  daily.  The 
mill  cost  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  construct, 
and  is  described  in  the  first  "Journal  of  The  New 
Alchemists". 

The  highest  potential  of  windmills  like  this  will 
eventually  be  realized  in  arid  lands.  They  will 
pump  ground  and  stored  water  to  fish  pulture 
ponds,  and  from  the  ponds  to  fields  and 
orchards  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  tree  and  food 
crops  that  in  turn  will  nurture  small  communities. 
If  you  want  to  observe  the  wind  at  play  and  to 
move  water  around,  build  one. 


The  New  Alchemists 

The  New  Alchemy  Institute  is  a  small 
international  organization  for  research  and 
education  on  behalf  of  man  and  the  planet, 
seeking  solutions  that  can  be  used  by  individuals 
or  small  groups  who  are  trying  to  create  a 
greener  and  kinder  world. 
To  this  end  we  look  to  the  power  of  the  wind 
and  the  sun  to  provide  us  with  energy  that  is 
non-polluting,  less  than  finite  and  immune  to 
embargo.  We  couple  our  windmills,  domes  and 
solar  heaters  to  biological  systems  where  animal 
protein  in  the  form  of  fish  is  grown  in  sun- 
warmed  ponds.  The  pond  water  fertilizes  the 
gardens  and  fields  where  food  crops  are  grown. 
The  gardens  are  worked  organically,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  a  policy  of  stewardship, 
returning  to  the  earth  in  care  and  compost  as 
much  as  is  taken. 

The  Institute  has  a  membership  program 
available  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  our 
goals.  Annual  membership  is  $25.00,  and 
members  receive  publications  of  the  Institute, 
including  the  "Journal".  The  New  Alchemy 
Institute,  Box  432,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts 
02543. 

THE  ARK:  A  SOLAR-HEATED  AND  WIND- 
POWERED  GREENHOUSE  AND  AQUA- 
CULTURE  COMPLEX  ADAPTED  TO 
NORTHERN  CLIMATES. 
The  complex  includes  a  sunken  greenhouse,  an 
attached  aquaculture  pond,  a  solar  water  heater 
and  a  diversity  of  light  and  heat  conservation 
and  distribution  components.  It  is  an  integrated, 
self-regulating  system  requiring  the  sun,  power 
for  water  circulation,  waste  materials  and  labor 
to  sustain  its  productivity.  The  electricity  to 
drive  the  circulation  pump  will  ultimately  be 
provided  by  a  6  kilowatt  windmill.  The  heat 
storage  —  climate  regulation  component  is  a 
13,500  gallon  aquaculture  pond.  Solar  heat  is 
trapped  directly  by  the  covered  pond  and  by 
water  circulating  through  a  solar  heater.  The 
attached  greenhouse  is  built  below  the  frost  line 
and  derives  its  heat  from  the  earth,  direct 
sunlight  and  from  the  warmed  pond  water 
passing  through  pipes  in  the  growing  beds 
within  the  structure.  Details  are  provided  in  the 
second  "Journal  of  The  New  Alchemists". 
The  intensive  fish  farming  component  is 
comparable  to  those  already  pioneered  by  the 
Institute.  Several  crops  of  Tilapia  fish  will  be 
cultured  throughout  the  warm  months  on  foods 
raised  within  the  structure.  A  single  crop  of 
trout  and  perch  will  be  raised  during  the  cooler 
seasons.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  aquaculture 
component  will  be  productive  enough  to 
underwrite  construction  and  maintenance  costs 
and  that  the  greenhouse  component  will  provide 
abundant  marketable  vegetables  and  greens. 


FISH  PISS:  THE  LINKING  OF  AQUACULTURE 
AND  THE  RAISING  OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS 


In  1970  we  performed  an  interesting  labo  m 
experiment  in  watering  lettuce  and  parsle  I 
plants  with  enriched  water  from  a  densely  1 
populated  aquarium.  A  series  of  plants  wi  ii 
grown  in  flower  pots.  Half  of  them  were'  3rd 
with  tap  water  and  half  with  water  from;  ■ 
gallon  tank  containing  8  small  catfish.  Thifl 
plants  watered  from  the  aquarium  grew  fi  ■ 
and  were  visibly  larger  than  those  which  <fl 
received  tap  water. 

This  year  the  experiment  was  repeated  oi  w 
on  a  larger  scale.  Leaf  lettuce,  beets  and  I 
zucchinis  (leaf  crop,  root  crop  and  vine  ci  M 
were  the  vegetables  used.  Half  of  the  plar 
received  tap  water  while  the  others  receiv  i| 
water  from  one  of  our  aquaculture  ponds  ji 
containing  about  700  tilapia  and  a  heavy  »i 
bloom.  Beets  and  zucchinis  did  not  respo  M 
the  enriched  water,  but  the  lettuce  wasa;njj 
different  story.  In  three  successive  experi  ■ 
trials  involving  69  to  98  lettuce  plants,  thirtl 
weight  of  edible  lettuce  produced  in  the  i'iM 
water  plots  exceeded  that  from  the  tap  w  iti 
plots  by  44.3%,  67.9%  and  1 21 .6%. . 
We  conclude  that  vegetable  growers  havir  A 
access  to  fish  pond  water  would  be  well  r  iid| 
for  the  effort  of  applying  such  water  to  s  !<rt 
rooted  leaf  crop  vegetables,  particularly  t  sen 
which,  like  lettuce,  favor  abundant  moist  s  J 
and  high  levels  of  fertilization. 
There  are  other  benefits  from  connecting  )nfl 
and  garden  cycles.  We  found  that  the  tila  A 
fish  avidly  consume  vegetable  crop  waste'  I 
especially  carrot  tops  and  a  variety  of  we 'fj \ 
from  the  gardens.  The  various  links  creati!  i 
productive  cycle:  plants  for  the  fish  and  r'n<i 
fertilizer  and  moisture  from  the  fish  pone  ><rfi 
the  plants,  and  the  steward  gently  orches  tinj 
the  whole. 
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New  Alchemist  covered 
ponds  &  gardens  at  Cape 
Cod  (from  the  windmill). 


ted  Living  Systems 

I  ion  remains,  how  do  we  implement 
lology  into  society.  I  feel  that  we 
lust  appeal  to  the  American  public's 
jn  with  solar  hardware  which:  (1 )  is 
ally  competitive,  (2)  is  systemically 
(all  dependent  parts  interfaced  into  an 
/stem  established  under  specific 
;),  (3)  has  minimal  environmental 
i)  has  minimal  energy  investment  in 
a  I  materials,  (5)  is  a  bold  step  ahead  of 
urary  hardware,  (6)  is  not  stop  gap  in 
(7)  has  a  long  life  time  and  will  remain 
J  for  many  years,  (8)  is  useful  for  export 
f  gy  and  housing  problem  is  a  planetary 

irst  time,  it  is  possible  to  begin  to  meet 
afj  mentioned  hardware  qualifications  in 
jm  Such  home  is  the  I LS  Prototype  I  which 
rta  powered  by  the  sun  and  the  wind.  By 
i(j  temic  design  where  energy  efficiency 
inj  mum  costs  are  major  design  parameters, 
torn  ie  has  evidenced  that  it  is  possible  to 
Id I  using  which  is  cost  competitive  with 
tail  omes  and  which  is  energy  autonomous, 
.Mjeographic  regions  in  the  United  States. 
;8U  of  the  ILS  Laboratory's  reach  for  an 
M;  have  learned  from  the  self  imposed 
ist  its  of  using  only  the  sun  and  the  wind 
;oi  3S  of  energy  that  refrigeration,  cooking 
l»r  les,  lighting  standards,  toilets,  etc.,  must 
be  be  redesigned  to  maximize  their  energy 
Ifcif  :y.  Much  of  this  upgraded  hardware 
Ha;  used  to  lower  the  overall  energy  demand 
M,  stalled  in  conventional  housing, 
t  j !  Prototype  I  system  uses  20%  of  the 
mil  energy  and  10%  of  the  thermal  energy 
p  ,  i  in  an  average  house.  It  is  important  to 

that  all  of  the  electricity,  hot  water  and 
©  eating  are  provided  by  the  sun  and  the 
K  ith  no  back  up.  During  the  past  winjer, 
I;  of  the  ILS  Prototype  I  experienced  119 
♦t  jf  snow  and  more  than  a  week  at  a  time 
tv  jn  or  wind.  Temperatures  were  down  to 
1 1  rees  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  The  energy 
of  the  Prototype  functioned  normally, 
a  Jtype  like  I  LS  I  would  have  cost  industry 
1 : 5500,000.00.  The  capital  outlay  for 
I  'pe  I  was  about  $1 2,000.00  and  two  man 
I  Dur  monetary  efficiency  demands  much 
I  h  and  development  at  reduced  costs. 
Si  bs  is  a  laboratory.  It  in  itself  is  an 
H  nent.  We  are  not  a  business  but  a  team 
8  people  who  design,  construct,  and  live  in 
if  s  which  can  ultimately  be  brought  into 
:J, '  by  other  impact  groups.  Our  goal  is  to 
H  '  larger  laboratory  with  some  two  hundred 
(Ists,  engineers,  designers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
m  anthropologists,  communications  people 
B  e  like,  working  together  in  a  new  way 
tj  sense  of  urgency  to  provide  new  tools, 
Is  and  methodologies  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  energy,  people  and  habitat. 
Je  the  hardware  to  build  a  very 
insive  physical  plant  for  the  laboratory 
ry  short  period  of  time.  The  I  LS  system 
are  allows  for  the  first  time  energy 
omous  communities  to  be  built.  Many 
lal  laboratories  have  been  created  to 
id  to  urgent  national  problems.  It  is  time 
Id  a  laboratory  which  responds  to  the 
t  problems  of  energy  and  appeals  in  its 
:al  form  and  objectives  to  kindle  the 
nation  of  the  ILS  staff  as  well  as  the 
ican  public. 

<  you, 

rt  G.  Reines 
tor,  ILS  Labs 
toute  103 
s,  N.M.  87059 


ILS  Labs  domes  (from  one  of  the  windmills). 


Zomeworks 

Besides  designing  and  building  solar  and 
structure  systems,  Zomeworks  does  occasional 
publishing  and  conference  organizing  —  more 
inventive,  if  possible,  than  its  devices.  The  most 
recent  conference  (Halloween,  1972)  brought 
together  a  zoo  of  old-timers  and  outlaws  in  the 
alternative  energy  spectrum.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  the  proceedings  (Life  Support  Technics. 
$1.50  from  Biotechnic  Press,  Box  26091, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87125). 
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Some  of  the  speakers  who  clearly  explained 
their  theories  and  methods  found  that  ...  those 
who  gathered  to  listen  to  their  talks  were  not 
serious  enough  —  did  not  pay  attention  to  what 
they  were  saying  or  demonstrating,  that  they 
didn't  ask  the  right  kinds  of  questions  —  that 
whatever  it  was  that  brought  them  to  the  same 
meeting  was  at  best  accidental,  but  was  perhaps 
a  lie  imbedded  in  society  that  brings  together 
opposites,  that  surrounds  prophets  not  with 
those  who  would  catch  fire  with  their  message, 
but  rather  groups  that  drown  and  trample  them. 
But  in  a  deceitful  way  —  nodding  their  heads  — 
"Yeah  man  —  right  on  —  you  got  it!"  ... 

Euclid's  parallel  axiom  was  found  to  be 
independent  of  the  other  axioms  of 
Euclidean  geometry.  You  can  negate  it  and 
still  find  models  in  which  everything  built  from 
the  other  axioms  thrives.  This  same  kind  of 
study  is  needed  in  our  technology. ...Technology 
quickly  links  itself  into  the  world  where  you 
can't  bite  it  without  biting  yourself.  Every 
invention  and  method  that  facilitates  the 
production  of  anything  we  use  is  taken  in, 
achieving  immunity  from  questioning. 
Fortunately  we  have  history.  There  is  proof 
that  life  existed  before  the  transistor,  TV  or 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Steve  Baer 


Actually  in  the  Depression  period,  before  the 
Second  World  War,  there  was  a  movement 
called  the  Decentralist-Distributist  Movement  in 
America  in  which  a  great  many  people  were 
discussing  the   nry  things  you're  discussing  now 
—  not  in  the  same  language  —  but  the  need  for 
reaffirmation  (  f  the  way  of  life  adapted  to  the 
land  and  n  o  heavily  to  urban 

concentration.  Go  back  to  the  1840's  —  there 
was  a  strong  period  ol  Realistic  community 
building,  trying  to  recapture  these  same  roots. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  ideas  are  part  of  the 
original  American  ideals  —  the  whole 


Jeffersonian  concept  of  the  kind  of  society 
that  we  were  going  to  build  here  —  small,  land- 
based,  largely  self-governing,  self-provisioning 
communities,  which  were  tied  together  in  a 
federation.  I  think  all  these  attempts  are  an 
attempt  to  recapture  the  original  American 
dream. 

Peter  Van  Dresser 


One  speaker  noted  that  Libre  operated  a  "total 
life  support  system"  for  thirty  two  people  on 
50  kilowatts  per  month  -  a  considerable 
improvement,  he  felt,  over  Bob  Reines'  figure 
of  10  kilowatts  per  day  for  the  average  one- 
family  home.  This  saving  was  achieved  in  part 
by  reducing  demands  for  power  -  learning  to 
get  by  with  less  -  but  the  residents  of  Libre 
didn't  consider  this  a  hardship:  "We're  not  in 
any  way  uncomfortable;  we're  living  in  luxury, 
absolute  luxury." 


WIND  ENERGY 

If  you're  going  to  put  together  a  wind  generating 
system  from  new  components,  you'd  better 
plan  to  spend  around  $2500.  That's  a  lot  of 
money,  but  if  you  want  your  own  non-polluting 
alternative  to  Four  Corners  power  plant,  you 
have  to  pay  the  piper.  A  lot  of  that  $2500  goes 
for  storage,  since  the  wind  is  a  variable  power 
source.  If  you  could  do  without  storage,  or  if 
you  can  find  used  components,  or  surplus 
components,  or  make  your  own  components, 
you  can  save  money.  You  can  also  save  money 
if  you  are  willing  to  compromise  your  life  style 
and  do  without  some  of  the  uses  of  electricity 
found  in  the  typical  American  home.  The  initial 
expense  is  high,  but  you  won't  have  any  more 
electric  bills.  Remember,  the  price  of  electricity 
is  going  to  keep  going  up. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  a  wind  generating 
system,  you  should  plan  to  spend  about  10 
hours  studying  for  every  hour  of  construction. 
A  lot  of  this  stuff  gets  very  technical,  but  don't 
let  that  scare  you  off.  Just  jump  right  in  and 
learn  the  answers.  The  three  biggest  resources 
you  have  are  people,  the  phpne  book,  and 
libraries.  There  are  people  walking  around  who 
have  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  the  questions  and 
problems  you  will  run  up  against.  There's  a 
university  in  Albuquerque  with  an' electrical 
engineering  department.  Talk  to  people  who 
sell  wire.  Call  the  manufacturer  of  batteries.  If 
somebody  tells  you  you  need  an  external  shunt 
(for  example),  go  to  the  library  and  find  out 
what  that  is. 


Bob  Reines 
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The 
Big 

Strange 
Picture 


Estranged.  While  our  growth  curves  shoot  the 
moon  our  sense  of  normal  has  rotated  90% 
from  horizontal  to  vertical.  The  parasite  has 
lost  all  sense  of  its  host. 
(You  rave  beautifully.) 
Maybe  the  parasite  never  did  sense  its  host, 
though  I've  not  met  a  native  culture  that  didn't 
know  and  celebrate  its  place.  I  was  in  a  dream 
with  Gregory  Bateson  the  other  night,  playing 
my  usual  Boswell  to  his  Samuel  Johnson. 
Walking  down  a  hallway  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  difference  between  a  growing  system  and  a 
mature  one.  "Measured  medium, "  he  said,  and 
departed.  The  meaning  I  puzzled  out  of  it  (in 
the  dream)  was  that  a  growing  system  measures 
only  itself  and  eats  to  grow,  whereas  a  mature 
system  measures  itself  and  its  medium  and  eats 
to  balance. 

(Checked  that  with  Bateson?) 
I'm  afraid  to. 

(Have  you  checked  any  of  your  Apocalyptic 
Enthusiasm  with  anything  besides  other 
Apocalyptic  Enthusiasts?) 
Of  course  not.  It's  all  second  hand  or 
speculation.  My  culture  goes  to  great  effort  to 
insulate  me  from  any  experience  of  privation. 
The  price  of  gas  and  foodjx  up,  as  if  reflecting 
a  coming  scarcity  instead  of  just  the  cost  of 
delivery.  That's  the  first  thing  besides  talk  to 
reach  me.  The  reason  I  believe  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  merely  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  is  those  absolute  quantities  on  the 
old  Ball  of  oil,  coal,  arable  land,  and  standing 
room.  "You  can't,"  said  David  Crosby,  "bullshit 
the  ocean. " 

(Nuclear  power  might,  no  set  up,  really  might 
invalidate  your  whole  beef.) 


And  a  dome  really  might  not  leak.  But  they 
always  do.  A  single  "perfect"  technological  skin 
doesn't  make  it  -  one  pinhole  and  you're  wet. 
There's  no  redundancy,  no  margin.  Nuclear 
technology  requires  vast  perfection  -  elaborate 
containers  and  transport  for  a  vicious  brew  of 
radiation,  zero-defect  reactors,  a  huge  managerial 
reich,  sabotage-proof  administration.  It's  a 
Satanic  price. 

(No  doubt  you  have  a  better  program.) 
Yeah.  A  steady-state  energy-economy  coupled 
with  a  growth  information-economy. 
(Beg  pardon?) 


Figure  that  the  growth  information-economy 
goes  on  anyway  -  call  it  cultural  evolution  or 
Fuller's  "doing  more  with  less"  or  McLuhan't 
implosion  -  It's  doing  fine.  But  the  energy- 
economy  is  approaching  a  bendor-bust  point. 
Scribbled: 


(What's  that  upward  angle  after  the  bend, 
That's  points  for  sophistication  and  for  bi 
wise  about  bending. 
(You  got  it  all  figured  out,  huh.) 
Not  likely.  Nor  figure  that  anyone  can  figi 
out  —  not  if  it's  healthy.  Human  consciou; 
is  too  narrow  to  contain  the  big  balance, 
power  galore  but  as  Ehrlich  says.  Power  is 
control. 
(What  is?) 

Variant  parallel  systems.  Local  self-interest  k 
local  by  local  competition  and  whole-system 
level-seeking  —  not  homogenization,  pieasi 
(Does  that  mean  anything?) 
It  means  some  respect  and  trust  in  controh 
besides  our  own  ...  a  lot  of  wholesome 
inefficiency  ...  and  renewed  knowledge  that 
participation  in  the  sacred  requires  playing  1 
(By  whose  rules?) 
Flight. 
(Rite?) 

-SB 


em 
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Energy:  Water:  Food 

The  demand  for  capital  by  the  energy  industry 
is  pushing  interest  rates  way  up.  The  petroleum 
producers  figure  they  will  need  1,300  billion 
dollars  for  capital  investment  between  now  and 
1985  to  meet  demand  worldwide.  That  amount 
is  bigger  than  the  total  US  GNP  today  and  to 
achieve  it  the  petroleum  industry  will  need  to 
grow  at  a  yearly  rate  of  18%  for  the  next 
fifteen  years.  Either  consumers  will  pay  industry 
or  the  consumers  will  be  taxed  by  government 
for  same. 

An  aside  on  all  this  is  the  effect  on  food  prices. 
I  fear  that  an  attempt  to  double  current  energy 
consumption  will  vastly  increase  the  drain  on 
scarce  water  supplies.  If  this  happens,  water 
intensive  crops  will  suffer  hugely  and  prices 
will  rocket.  Water  intensive  energy  sources  are: 
shale  oil  and  Wyoming  coal  and  nuclear  power. 
Am  looking  for  figures  on  the  water  demand  of 
energy  sources  and  water  demand  of  foods.  Will 
send  some  conclusions  soon. 

Jim  Harding 
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House  Energy  Improvements 

The  best  rundown  we've  seen  on  what  you  can 
do  to  your  home  to  reduce  heat  loss  (winter) 
or  improve  cooling  (summer)  by  intelligent 
design  and  simple  improvements:  "Living  With 
the  Energy  Crisis",  25  cents  postpaid  from 
Small  Homes  Council  -  Building  Research 
Council,  University  of  Illinois,  One  E.  St.  Mary's 
Rd.,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 


Seeds  too? 

Shortages  you  won't  believe  are  going  to  exist 
this  next  year  again,  both  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  but  more  particularly  in  vegetable  seeds. 
For  instance,  something  as  ridiculous  as  Purple 
Top  White  Globe  Turnip  is  going  to  be  almost 
unobtainable.  Gardeners  will  be  well  advised 
to  order  early  this  year,  preferably  in  January 
and  February  to  try  to  beat  the  crunch. 
It's  sort  of  unfortunate  that  this  year  when  there 
is  going  to  be  such  a  surge  in  enthusiasm  for 
gardening,  that  we're  encountering  the  many 
shortages  that  we  see.  In  vegetable  seed  alone, 
many  varieties  are  in  extremely  short  supply, 
and  while  this  may  not  be  immediately  felt  on 
the  seed  rack  or  in  the  catalog,  eventually  it  is 
going  to  be  felt  somewhere.  Many  of  the  green 
beans  are  short,  the  lima  beans  are  short,  beets 
are  short,  some  of  the  carrots  are  short,  some 
of  the  cucumbers  are  short,  some  of  the  lettuce 
is  short,  all  of  the  onions  are  short,  parsley  is 
short,  parsnips  are  short,  peas  are  short,  sugar 
peas  are  almost  non-existent,  some  of  the 
pumpkins  are  short,  some  of  the  radishes  are 
short,  several  varieties  of  spinach  are  short,  many 
of  the  squash  varieties  including  both  summer 
and  winter  are  short,  some  varieties  of  tomato 
are  short,  turnips  are  almost  non-existent,  and 
a  few  varieties  of  watermelon  are  short. 
Why  all  these  shortages?We  don't  know.  There 
are  a  lot  of  different  reasons,  including  bad 
growing  conditions  last  spring,  crops  which 
simply  did  not  make  seed  as  we  had  anticipated, 
shortages  in  South  Africa  (where  a  lot  of  green 
beans  are  grown),  shortages  in  Taiwan, 
shortages  all  over  Europe  from  bad  crops,  etc. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
Gerald  F.  Burke, 
Vice  President 


Nuclear  Briefing,  Nov.  '73 

The  only  way  nuclear  power  would  ever  be 
conceivably  safe  would  be  if  you  had  a  soci 
of  perfect  humans  totally  robotized  where  i 
materials  ever  failed,  no  directions  were  eve 
followed  poorly,  where  no  sabotage  ever  i 
existed,  where  no  acts  of  God  ever  occurrei 
where  there  were  no  psychotics.  no  angry  p 
a  society  that  no  one  has  ever  remotely 
visualized.  And  that  by  the  way.  that  requh 
comes  from  a  leading  nuclear  expert,  Dr.  A 
Weinberg.  He  said,  we  just  want  to  make  a 
Faustian  bargain  with  society  -  vou  give  w 
perfectly  tranquil  society  and  we  'II  give  yoi 
nuclear  power.  The  absurdity  of  a  society  i 
that  sort  is  so  self-evident  that  we  long  ago 
should  have  stopped  the  nonsense  of  nucle 
fission  energy. 

Dr.  John  Gofi 


Basic  Energy  Unit 

Suppose  we  determined  what  is  the  basic  i 
requirement  per  year  per  American  family 
that  quantity _x.  Every  family  could  getjs. 
for  a  set  resonable  price.  But  2x  would  co 
times  as  much,  3x  nine  times,  etc.  Or,  let . 
energy  buying  above  x_  amount  be  at  what 
price  an  unsubsidized  open  market  arrives 
This  idea  is  Huey  Johnson's  (head  of  Trus 
Public  Land),  based  on  Henry  George's  lai 
tax  theory  -  no  tax  on  minimum  family  I 
land,  multiple  taxes  on  more  than  that  un 
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/,  Ecology,  and  Economics 

something's  up  when  two  different 
•rgently  send  me  fourth-generation  xeroxes 
ime  article,  which  they  did  with  this 
at  Howard  Odum  prepared  in  1973  for 
al  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences, 
mor.t  insightful  view  of  the  energy 
have  read.  Also  the  harshest.  We  hope 
it  later  the  entire  paper  to  include  Odum's 
ion  following  each  of  the  twenty  points, 
nt  book  Environment,  Power  and 
($5.95,  Wiley)  presents  his  elegant 
i  system  for  energy  cycle  accounting 
background  of  his  remarks  here. 
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rue  value  of  energy  to  society  is  the  net 
which  is  that  after  the  energy  costs  of 

and  concentrating  that  energy  are 

ted.... 

dwide  inflation  is  driven  in  part  by  the 
ng  fraction  of  our  fossil  fuels  that  have 
sed  in  getting  more  fossil  and  other 

v  calculations  of  energy  reserves  which 
posed  to  offer  years  of  supply  are  as 
tergy  rather  than  net  energy  and  thus  may 
juch  shorter  duration  than  often  slated.... 
eties  compete  for  economic  survival  by 
principle  (3),  which  says  that  systems 
J  dominate  that  maximize  their  useful 
ower  from  all  sources  and  flexibly 
ite  this  power  toward  needs  affecting 
V.... 

ing  times  when  there  are  opportunities  to 
I  one's  power  inflows,  the  survival  premium 


by  Lotka's  principle  is  on  rapid  growth  even 
though  there  may  be  waste.... 

6.  During  times  when  energy  flows  have  been 
tapped  and  there  are  no  new  sources.  Lotka 's 
principle  requires  that  those  systems  win  that  do 
not  attempt  fruitless  growth  but  instead  use  all 
available  energies  in  long-staying,  high  diversity, 
steady  state  works.... 

7.  High  quality  of  life  for  humans  and  equitable 
economic  distribution  are  more  closely 
approximated  in  steady  state  than  in  growth 
periods.... 

8.  The  successfully  competing  economy  must  use 
its  net  output  of  richer  quality  energy  flows  to 
subsidize  the  poorer  quality  energy  flow  so  that 
the  total  power  is  maximized.... 

9.  Energy  sources  which  are  now  marginal,  being 
supported  by  hidden  subsidies  based  on  fossil 
fuel,  become  less  economic  when  the  hidden 
subsidy  is  removed.... 

1 0.  Increasing  energy  efficiency  with  new 
technology  is  not  an  energy  solution,  since  most 
technological  innovations  are  really  diversions 
of  cheap  energy  into  hidden  subsidies  in  the  form 
of  fancy,  energy-expensive  structures.... 

11.  Even  in  urban  areas  more  than  half  of  the 
useful  work  on  which  our  society  is  based  comes 
from  the  natural  flows  of  sun,  wind,  waters, 
waves,  etc.  that  act  through  the  broad  areas  of 
seas  and  landscapes  without  money  payment.  An 
economy,  to  compete  and  survive,  must  maximize 
its  use  of  these  energies,  not  destroying  their 
enormous  free  subsidies.  The  necessity  of 
environmental  inputs  is  often  not  realized  until 
they  are  displaced.... 

12.  Environmental  technology  which  duplicates 
the  work  available  from  the  ecological  sector  is 
an  economic  handicap.... 

13.  Solar  energy  is  very  dilute  and  the  inherent 
energy  cost  of  concentrating  solar  energy  into 
form  for  human  use  has  already  been  maximized 
by  forests  and  food  producing  plants.  Without 
energy  subsidy  there  is  no  yield  from  the  sun 
possible  beyond  the  familiar  yields  from  forestry 
and  agriculture.... 


14.  Energy  is  measured  by  calories,  btu's, 
kilowatt  hours,  and  other  intraconvertible  units, 
but  energy  has  a  scale  of  quality  which  is  not 
indicated  by  these  measures.  The  ability  to  do 
work  for  man  depends  on  the  energy  quality  and 
quantity,  and  this  is  measureable  by  the  amount 
of  energy  of  a  lower  quality  grade  required  to 
develop  the  higher  grade.  The  scale  of  energy 
goes  from  dilute  sunlight  up  to  plant  matter  to 
coal,  from  coal  to  oil  to  electricity  and  up  to  the 
high  quality  efforts  of  computer  and  human 
information  processing.... 

15.  Nuclear  energy  is  now  mainly  subsidized  with 
fossil  fuels  and  barely  yields  net  energy.... 

16.  Substantial  energy  storages  are  required  fu> 
stability  of  an  economy  against  fluctuations  of 
economies,  or  of  natural  causes,  and  of  military 
threats.... 

1  7.  The  total  tendency  for  net  favorable  balance 
oj  payments  of  a  country  relative  to  others 
depends  on  the  relative  net  energy  of  that  country 
including  its  natural  and  fuel-based  energies  minus 
its  wastes  and  nonproductive  energy  uses.... 

18.  During  periods  of  expanding  energy 
availabilities,  many  kinds  of  growth-priming 
activities  may  favor  economic  vitality  and  the 
economy's  ability  to  compete.  Institutions, 
customs,  and  economic  policies  aid  by 
accelerating  energy  consumption  in  an 
autocatalytic  way.... 

19.  During  periods  when  expansion  of  energy 
sources  is  not  possible,  then  the  many  high 
density  and  growth  promoting  policies  and 
structures  become  an  energy  liability  because 
their  high  energy  cost  is  no  longer  accelerating 
energy  yield.... 

20.  Systems  in  nature  are  known  that  shift  from 
fast  growth  to  steady  state  gradually  with 
programmatic  substitution,  but  other  instances 
are  known  in  which  the  shift  is  marked  by  total 
crash  and  destruction  of  the  growth  system 
before  the  emergence  of  the  succeeding  steady 
state  regime.... 

Howard  T.  Odum 


'ephanie  Mills, 
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STAY  TUNED 


Camped  as  wc  are  on  me  outskirts  of  this  month's  issue,  we  at 
WRAPAROUND  would  like  to  use  the  special  vantage  to  say: 

First,  we  owe  a  great  dcht  to  the  thousands  of  you  who  have  written 
us  during  the  past  fifteen  months.  We  started  with  the  idea 
of  WRAPAROUND  as  a  place  for  exploration  and  exchange. 
We  asked  you  to  think  of  these  pages  as  an  extension 
of  your  own  processes  of  discovery,  and  to  contribute  whatever 
information,  perspectives,  resources,  and  ideas  were  proving 
valuable  in  your  own  lives.  The  generosity  of  the  response — in  spirit 
and  in  volume — has  confirmed  and  extended  our  belief  in  the 
importance  of  sharing  personal  experience.  In  future  issues  we  will  be 
experimenting  with  ways  to  find  more  space  for  your  contributions. 

Second,  we  want  to  mention  subjects  we  are  considering  for  upcoming 
issues.  The  list,  in  no  particular  order:  holistic  medicine,  adventure, 
craftsmanship,  television,  cosmic  mysteries,  the  brain,  a  sense  of  place, 
patriotism,  sleep,  shelter,  small  proposals  for  making  cities  liva"ble, 
death,  race  relations,  and  the  telephone.  We  hope  you  will 
send  us  specific  leads,  thoughts,  and  suggestions. 

Third,  the  adjacent  display  is  a  reminder  that  we  have  a  limited  supply 
of  past  issues  of  WRAPAROUND.  They  arc  available  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  for  as  long  as  they  last.  To  order,  specify  the 
titles  you  want  and  the  number  of  copies  of  each  title,  and  send  25  cents 
per  copy  to:  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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ite  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
ion  D,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

. .  Hosteling  . . .  Bicycling. 

*er  in  Eastern  &  Western 
;es  13-15.  Small  groups,  5 
,175.  Write  for  details: 
IE  ADVENTURES,  1575 
Avenue,    Fort    Lee,  N.J. 

Freighter  Guide— $1.75. 
edules,  700  passenger-car- 
ihters.  TravLtips,  40-21  H 
ide,  N.Y.  11361. 


REAL  ESTATE 


SATION  ON  LOAN 

iINZ  EDGAR  KIEWE 

HINESE,  JAPANESE 
HAI  IDEAS  HAVE 
ED  AMAZINGLY  IN- 
ROPEAN  ART,  DE- 
,STE  AND  SOPHISTI- 
I  OVER  3000  YEARS. 

548  PAGES  WITH 
GES  OF  MAGNIFI- 
L  LUSTRATIONS  (11" 

HER:  A.N.I.  LTD. 

$27.00 
STREET,  OXFORD, 
ENGLAND 


Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50 
acre!  Vacationing,  Farming,  Invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
portunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HT,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia — Shorefront,  recreational, 
retirement.  Governor  Parr  Realty  Co. 
Ltd.,  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  Bot. 
Iwo.  Tel  (902)  875-3611  or  2443. 

RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 
High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club. 
In  Southern  Blue  Ridge  Mtns.  at  3,600 
feet.  Spectacular  scenery.  Rustic  de- 
cor. Good  food.  Private  18-hole  golf 
course.  7  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/ 
tennis  package  available.)  3  lakes. 
Fishing.  Boating.  Swimming.  Private 
stables.  Skeet  &  Trap  field.  Open 
early  May  to  late  Oct.  Write  or  phone. 
(704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Inn, 
Dept.  HM,  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 
Make  your  vacation  a  crunch  break. 
Enjoy  a  superb  fitness  and  relaxation 
program  in  pure  mountain  air  at 
Rancho  La  Puerta,  on  the  border  at 
Tecate,  Baja  California,  Mexico.  For- 
get the  money  crunch — the  dollar  and 
peso  still  are  simpdtico.  Your  own 
personalized  daily  schedule  can  be 
drawn  up  from  over  30  classes,  ac- 
tivities, and  treatments.  It's  part  of  the 
all-inclusive  rate  that  covers  3  vege- 
tarian meals  daily  (low-cholesterol, 
low-calorie,  low-sodium).  Dawn-till- 
dusk  supervised  exercise  classes.  Ten- 
nis courts;  4  gyms;  3  pools;  putting 
green.  Staff  of  approximately  100  to 
serve  100  guests.  Over  Yi  acre  per 
guest  (not  including  miles  of  hiking 
trails).  Men's  and  women's  depts.  for 
Swedish  massage,  facials,  Kneipp  herb- 
al wrap.  Beauty  shop.  Planned  eve- 
ning entertainment.  Our  station  wag- 
on makes  daily  pickups  at  San  Die- 
go airport,  railway  depot,  bus  station 
and  hotels  (by  arrangement).  La 
Puerta  is  a  1-tank  trip  from  Greater 
L.A.;  plenty  of  gas  for  your  return 
(Tecate  stations  pump  daily  till  mid- 
night.) No  fuel  crunch  or  brownout 
in  colorful  Old  Mexico.  Off-season 
rates  as  low  as  $27.50  per  day,  double 
occupancy.  Reservations,  brochure, 
write  Rancho,  Box  H,  Tecate,  Calif. 
92080.  Phone  (714)  478-5400. 

VACATIONS 
New  vacation  money  saver.  A  Colo- 
rado mountain  ranch  retreat  offers 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  seminars  in 
health,  E.S.P.,  Yoga,  education,  psy- 
chology, cooking,  etc.  Write  C.  H. 
Arnold,  201  Chestnut,  Chicago,  111. 
60611.  Phone  (312)  337-2305. 
California  seacoast.  Cheerful  private 
home.  Equipped.  Vast  sea  view.  Deck, 
fireplace,  library.  Couple.  $200  week- 
ly. Sourire,  Big  Sur,  Calif.  93920. 

GARDENING 
Hydroponics:     garden  components, 
books,  nutrients.  5pp  catalog  40tf  n 
fundable.   Incorporated   1971.  BUR- 
WELL  GEOPONICS,    Box  125-DJ. 
Rancho  Sanfe,  Calif.  92067. 


YOGA  CALISTHENICS 
For  that  person  receptive  to  a  new 

approach  to  inner  attunement  and 
well-being,  there  is  the  BIOSONDE 
METHOD.  Instruction  Manual,  Ny- 
lon Exerciser,  $9.95.  Biosonde,  Box  2, 
Roosevelt,  N.J.  08555. 

COLLECTORS 
Collect  military  medals.   List,  25(. 
Vernon,  Box  387HM,  Baldwin,  N.Y. 
11510. 

ART 

Oil  paintings  by  masters  from  any 
picture  you  send.  Money-back  guar- 
antee. Prices  sent  on  request.  Na- 
tional Art  Importers,  P.O.  Box  926, 

Newburgh,  N.Y.  12550.  

Visuals:  patterns,  colors,  illusions — 
learn  the  eye-world,  easily  transform 
your  room,  apartment,  house.  Prin- 
ciples of  Decorating:  Design.  By 
Frederic  Horn.  Send  $6.95  to  P.O. 
Box  2638,  Chicago,  111.  60690.  Money- 
back  satisfaction. 

"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  5<)tf 
Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Mass.  02339. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Sperrhake  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
chords. Excellent,  dependable,  beauti- 
ful. Robert  S.  Taylor,  8710  Garfield 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 
Recorders  (flutes)  Kueng  Swiss  im- 
port $15.40  up;  Purcell  from  $11.00. 
Student  special.  Corelli  $7.50;  record- 
er instruction  kit,  soprano  recorder, 
method  book,  three  7"  LP  instruction 
records,  boxed  $9.95.  Add  sales  tax 
plus  shipping  $1.50.  Recorder  music 
methods.  Guitar  music.  Free  cata- 
logue. 4-3-C,  HARGAIL,  28  W.  38th 
St.,  NYC  10018. 

Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free  cat- 
alogue recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
ginners' Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
tion Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
78701. 

RECORDS 
Free  200-page  catalogue,  1,400  New 
stereo  recordings.  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque, Classical,  Romantic,  Modern 
Music.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Not  listed 
in  Schwann's.  Highest  quality!  Bud- 
get label  prices !  Available  only  by 
mail,  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCI- 
ETY, Box  932,  HM,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

TAPES 

Scotch  recording  tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts! Catalogue  10<r.  Tower,  Lafay- 
ette Hill,  Pa.  19444. 
Old  radio  programs  on  tape.  Thou- 
sands available.  Six  hours,  $8.  Cata- 
logue, 25<t.  Nostalgic  Radio,  Box  29N, 
Peoria,  111.  61601. 

GOURMETS 

Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box  12276  T,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 

Winemakers-Brew  masters.  Tremen- 
dous selection.  Fast  service.  Free 
catalogue.  Wine  Craft;  Columbia 
Mall,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 

SCHOOLS 
Don't  just  go  there.  Learn  something. 
Summer  Study  Abroad  1974  lists  600 
courses  in  55  countries.  $3.  U.S.  Col- 
lege-Sponsored Programs  Abroad 
1974/75  lists  over  500  academic  year 
programs  in  48  countries.  $3.50.  Send 
to  Dept.  H,  HE,  809  UN  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Teach  foreigners  conversational  Eng- 
lish. Semester  training  programs  in 
bilingual  education.  Write  Richard 
Merrill,  Instituto  Imle,  Hidalgo  206, 
Leon,  Gto.,  Mexico. 
Earn  college  degrees  at  borne.  Many 
subjects.  Ministerial  studies,  high 
school  equivalency  diploma.  Florida 
State  Christian  University.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1674,  Fort  Launderdale,  Fla. 

33302.  

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition. 
Williams  College,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  

Acupuncture  training,  home-study  pro- 
gram and  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219W, 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2. 
Adult  degree  program  for  self-moti- 
vated adults.  Two-week  residencies  at 
Goddard  alternate  with  six-month 
home  study  projects  under  faculty 
supervision,  leading  to  fully  accredit- 
ed B.  A.  Teacher  certification  pro- 
gram available;  approved  for  pay- 
ment of  Veteran's  Benefits.  Write 
Box  H,  A.  D.  P.,  Goddard  College, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 
High  Mowing  School — co  ed,  grades 
9-12.  College  preparatory,  Rudolf 
Steiner/Waldorf  approach.  Weaving, 
ceramics,  organic  gardening,  animal 
care,  auto  mechanics,  eurythmy,  paint- 
ing, drama,  music,  sculpture,  driver 
ed.,  carpentry.  200  wooded  acres. 
Call/write  Mr.  Pratt,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

03086.  (603)  654-2391.  

Spanish  can  be  fun  and  you  can  learn 
it  well.  Intensive  course  uses  innova- 
tive techniques  to  create  active,  in- 
dependent learners.  Special  programs 
for  students  with  work-related  needs. 
Instituto  Fenix,  Apdo.  102-B,  Cuer- 
navaca,  Mexico. 

Academically     gifted — grades  8-12. 

Two-to-seven-week  summer  programs 
on  college  campuses  throughout  the 
U.S.  Educational,  recreational,  and 
cultural.  Daily  seminars  on  relevant 
topics.  No  exams;  no  grades.  2-day 
and  8-day  field  trips.  Write:  Academic 
Director,  GIFTED  STUDENTS 
FOUNDATION,  12810  Hillcrest  Road. 
Suite  120,  Dallas.  Texas  75230. 
CAMPS 

The  Putney  Work  Camp — a  unique 
summer  experience.  13-17  years.  Write 
The  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt.  05346. 

CATALOGUES 
Free  fiction  catalogue.  Old  Favorites, 
250  Adelaide  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
M5H  1X8. 

Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing.  Camping 
supplies.  Herter's  Inc.  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 
195  free  wholesale  Catalogues!  World's 
biggest  bargains.  76  countries.  Mail- 
order dropshippers.  Your  own  busi- 
ness catalogue.  Automobile  discounts! 
Free  "Digest."  Vault  International, 
Box  7284H,  Lexington,  Ky.  40502. 

books" 

Books  about  architecture,  transpor- 
tation, and  urban  environments.  To 
receive  periodic  price  lists,  without 
obligation,  write  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZ  A),  84  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10011. 
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Pantyhose.  All  sizes,  styles,  colors, 
first  quality,  save  20%.  Free  litera- 
ture. Parity  Shanty,  Box  566H,  Dan- 
ville, 111.  61832. 

Giant  Celestial  Navigator's  Map,  6V2 

x  3!/3  feet.  Shows  5,179  stars,  Yale 
Catalogue  designation,  88  constella- 
tions, etc.  Decorative  reference  tool. 
Guaranteed.  $9.95  postpaid.  ASTRO- 
GRAPHICS,  Box  2411,  Dept.  HM, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Microfiche  viewer — 8-inch  screen,  $15 
ppd.  $1  for  information.  Micro-Li- 
brary, B210,  Chapel  Manor,  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J."  08034. 

Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  W  ill  Tex, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltex-Katzenback-Warren, 
Fashion-Imperials-Murals,  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply all  brands.  Send  for  free  bro- 
chures and  order  forms.  We  pay  UPS 
or  postal  charges.  SHRIBER'S,  3220 
Brighton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
(412)  766-3220. 

Free  Jewelry  Catalogue!  Low  cost. 
Lifetime  guaranteed!  Holyoke,  130-H 
Harvard,  Whitman  02382. 

EARTHLY  GOODS 
Blackouts  got  you  in  the  dark?  Alad- 
din kerosene  lamps,  100  watts  non- 
electric light;  smokeless,  odorless, 
noiseless,  30%  off.  Also,  Aladdin  heat- 
ers, 20%  off.  •  Catalogue  25(.  Coun- 
try Light,  Box  1219,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.  80521. 

BUMPER  STICKERS 
Vinyl  Bumperstickers.  "Impeach 
Nixon!"  "Nixon  Leaves  Me  Cold!" 
"More  Gas  And  Less  Nixon!"  "Jail 
To  The  Chief!"  "Visit  $an  Clemente 
(You  Paid  For  It!)"  "Energy  Crisis 
Or  Corporate  Robbery?"  "Don't 
Blame  Me,  I  Voted  For  McGovern." 
2/$l,  6/$2,  20/$5.  Bulk/Dealer  dis- 
counts. CHECKERS  ENTERPRISES, 
Box  942H,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 
"Impeach  Nixon,"  "Nixon  for  ex- 
President,"  "Impeachment  With  Hon- 
or," "Voted  for  McGovern  .  .  .  and 
proud  of  it!"  Bumperstickers  .  .  . 
70/$10.,  250/$25.,  500/$39.,  1,000/ 
$59.  Bumpersticker:  Box  3893-H, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  60654. 

PERSONALS 
Young,  intelligent  male  writer  will 
consider  any  summer  job  which  pre- 
sents a  challenge.  $2,000.  JMG  Box 
94  Dunbar,  Kent,  Ohio  44243. 
Your  oil  portraits  by  famous  artists 
16"x20"  $26  postage  paid,  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Arts-Portraits,  P.O. 
Box  6-53,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Your    unique    individuality,  forma- 
lized,   HALVES    income-tax:  Infor- 
mation, $2:  Tolerants,  HPOB  36099, 
Houston  77036. 

Interesting  penfriends!  35«  handles. 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  Park, 
Calif. 

Adoption.  Military  couple  wish  to 
adopt  black  or  mixed-race  child  be- 
tween the  age  of  birth  to  6  months. 
Write  Gladys  Spencer,  P.O.  Box  663; 
Minot,  N.D.  zip  58701. 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. $15  donation,  free  information. 
Church  of  Universal  Brotherhood. 
Dept.  HA4.  6311  Yucca  St.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  90028. 
Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 


Discover  your  intellectual,  emoti 
and   physical    rhythms  with  a 
rhythm  chart.  Scientists  have  am  1 
evidence  unrelated  to  astrology  1 
from    birth    we    operate  on 
preset  cycles  determining  our  (i 
.  nd  lows.  For  1-year  chart  send 
birthdatc,    name,    and    addres  , 
CADENCE,     Box    1493H,  Se 
Wash.  98103. 

Dentist,  recent  Penn.  grad,  intern 

USPHS  experience,  seeks  progic 
modern  group  near  good  peopl  j 
warm  ocean.  2142-102  Pauline,  1 
Arbor,  Mich.  48103. 
Primal  experience:  Austin  ins  I 
Inc.,  1310  West  42nd,  Austin  I 
78756.  fl 

Desire  sensitive,  intellectual,  at  t 

individualistic,  creative  woman:  II 
energies  with  bachelor,  early  h 
same  afflictions.  P.O.  Box  L 
Seattle  98104.  f 
I  need  money  for  acupunctun  ft 
lowing  serious  operation.  Una  ii 
work.  Last  hope.  Thank  you  |i 
8592,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14619.  J 
Single  Booklovers  gets  the  ct  i 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  'A 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081.  II 
End  exploitation,  oppression,  5 
and  war.  Build  a  friendly,  cl,  ti 
democratic  world.  Join  the  Sol 
Party,  USA,  1012  N.  Third  St  Hi 
wauicee.  Wis.  53203.  I 
Armageddon  "battle"  not  b  ii 
Brochure  free.  Searchlight,  B  I 
Suncity,  Calif.  92381.  1 
Penfriends.  For  free  infon  1 
write:  Papyrus,  927H  15th  St.,  ll 
ington,  D.C.  20005. 
Personality  analysis  from  h?  a 
ing.  For  professionally  prepare  n 
prehensive  report,  send  sampl  llj 
Jason  Reed,  207  South  ■ 
Weatherford,  Texas  76086. 
Silver  coins,  recently  valued  ;  Oil 
over  face,  can  easily  be  ni-Kl 
from  circulation.  You  must  act  ifl 
ly  before  this  information  b  m 
generally  known.  For  complet  X 
anteed  instructions,  rush  $5  to  ojl 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Dept.  H4,  I 
1307  West  Hill  Drive,  El  1  ido 

Ark.  71730.   

Japanese  correspondence  for  » 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  iiM 
tion,  $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  3  3N 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Nationwide  introductions!  F  n 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box  .  B( 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068. 
Feel  healthier  and  live  longei  It 
money  from  import-export.  W  M 
ing  poker.  Free  book  list.  De  ill 
Tracy  Fair,  6006  Delroy,  fl 
Texas  75230.  _ 
Attractive  exec,  (female)  rr  * 
desires  to  meet  unattached  exi  i' 
tlem;.n  with  comparable  status  ibt 
sincere,  honest.  In  first  lettl'S' 
educational  background,  qualif 
including  personal  and  busin:N 
erences.  Box  H-Furman  Rot  M 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  lM 
Play  chess  by  mail!  Infor  I 
CHESSNUTS,  25-H  Mount  M 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906.   J 

Snoring  problem?  For  free  j 
tion   explaining  the    first   ar  I 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offeree  11 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus 

Texas  78412.  

Stop   smoking  permanently. 


Fiction,  Mysteries,  War,  Science.  Free 
catalogue.     Sunmount    Books,  Box 
145H.  Willowdale,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Save  money!  Bring  lists.  New  York 
Book,  4  West  43  St.,  N.Y.C. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Dissertations,  theses,  writing,  editing, 
typing   All  subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
sonalized.  Confidential.  Professional 
Team.    RC    Research,    Box  120-A, 

Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusion  in 
cooperative  volume.  Include  return 
envelope.  Editor,  Box  4444H,  Whit- 

tier,  Calif.  90607.  

Writers!  Attention!  Manuscript  rec- 
ord book.  For  all  free-lancers.  Know 
where  your  manuscripts  are  at  all 
times.  Write  for  free  information 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  author  & 
journalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 
Authors  wanted.  Stories,  articles, 
poems  for  magazine  paid  cash.  All 
subjects.  Send  manuscripts  and  $2 
to  cover  postage  and  handling  for 
reply.  Alberto  Andreozzi,  Editore, 
Viale  Valente,  31,  00177  Roma,  Italy. 
Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet:  '  HP-2"  Vantage  Press,  516 
W.  34th  Street,  N.Y.  10001. 
"41  SIMBULZ"  thAT  T-aw-K.  $1.00 
ppd.  Typewritten  Symbols,  46  Belle- 
view  Avenue,  Butler,  N.J  07405. 

PUBLICATIONS 
The    Gifted    Child    Quarterly— read 
creatively,     develops     ability — $20 — 
8080  Springvalley  45236. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
News  from  China  every  month 
through  1974.  Subscribe  to:  China  Re- 
constructs (a  family  magazine  in  Eng- 
lish) air  mail,  $3,  Peking  Review  (a 
political  weekly)  air  mail,  $4.50,  China 
Pictorial,  $4,  Chinese  Literature,  $4. 
Free  samples  on  request.  CHINA 
BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS,  Dept. 
H.M.,  (3  locations)  2929-24th  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94110;  125-5th  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10003;  900  Armitage  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  60614.  FREE  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

BOOKPLATES 

Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Teachers,  administrators — Leading 
school,  college  placement  sources  U.S. 
$3;  foreign  $4.  Current  openings 
list— U.S.  $5;  foreign  $5.  EISR, 
BOX  105,  BrookJine,  Mass.  02167. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Should   YOU  publish  a  newsletter? 

The  "merchandise"  costs  2<f,  brings 
$2!  Interesting,  gratifying,  multifacet- 
ed.  Monograph  shows  how.  Outline, 
sample  chapter,  $2.  (Refundable.) 
Simon,  1280-HS  Sawmill,  Yonkers, 
N.Y.  10710. 

Mail-order  opportunity.  Risk-free 
trial  basis.  Details:  Northeast  Im- 
ports, Box  1I1H4,  Freemont,  N.H. 
03044. 

$100  weekly.  Start  your  home  typing 
business.  Brochure  tells  how.  Send 
$1  plus  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
Box  2244,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 


Vinyl's  where  the  money  is!  Repair, 
refinish,  recolor  furniture,  luggage, 
car  tops.  Quick,  easy.  Two  small  $20 
jobs  a  day  earn  you  $1,000  a  month. 
Homes,  cars,  offices,  restaurants,  un- 
limited customers.  Start  earning  after 
an  hour's  practice.  Sensational  details 
FREE.  VIP,  2018  Montrose,  Chicago 
60618. 

Wealth,  fantastic  results.  Money  Mas- 
ters Manual  shows  how.  A  million 
dollars'  worth  of  power  and  planning 
for  only  $15.  Robinson  403,  2309  Di- 
amond St.,  Philadelphia  19121. 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  H-1024, 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364. 
Interested  In  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  149,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  III.  60611. 

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free.  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-K,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 
60660. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas  bulletin  of  specific  openings 
published  twice  monthly  for  profes- 
sionals, military,  craftsmen.  Com- 
plete information,  guaranteed.  Cur- 
rent issue,  $5.  Not  Post  Office  Box 
operation.  Trans  Global  Overseas 
Network,  301  E.  Franklin,  Richmond, 
Va.  23219  (804)  644-0351. 
Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HV,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory,  $1. 
Research  Associates,  Box  1167-H, 
Kailua,  Hawaii  96734. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HW,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Contraceptives — Privatel)  by  mail! 
For  women  who  believe  men  should 
share  the  responsibility  of  birth  con- 
trol, we  offer  20  famous-brand  male 
contraceptives.  Send  $3  for  sampler 
of  12  or  $6  for  deluxe  sampler  of  22. 
Catalogue  alone,  25e\  Population 
Planning,    Box   2556-Dept.  HAC-16, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514.  

The  metric  system  is  coming.  Be 
prepared!  Get  this  "Metric  System 
Guide,"  164  pages  of  easy-to-use  con- 
version tables — metric  to  U.S.  system 
and  vice  versa.  Only  $3.95 — guaran- 
teed. Images,  Box  107,  Dept.  E4N6, 
Brookline,  Mass.  02146. 
Unicef  year-round  cards — Colorful  in- 
ternational collection  of  notes,  post- 
cards, "minis,"  and  multilingual  Mix- 
and-Match  messages.  Free  catalogue. 
Dept.  HM,  UNICEF  Cards,  Box  5050, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 
City  10017. 

Hang  a  poet.  I'll  handprint  and  frame 
your  favorite  poem.  Box  HA  101. 
Advertize    in    Gleaning's  Magazine. 

Only  15(i  a  word.  Box  663  HA. 
Seaside,  Calif.  93955. 


New  progressive  politician  seeks  pre- 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  for  mar- 
I   riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville  40201. 


tion  cured  in  one  week.  One 
guarantee.  H.R.C.  Smoker's  P 
(212)  777-5177. 
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DEWAR'S  PROFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  "White  Label") 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  .  86  8  PROOF  .  ©SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO  .  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  L.  TUMAN 

HOME:  Detroit,  Michigan 
AGE:  31 

PROFESSION:  Community  Relations 
Specialist 

HOBBIES:  Gliding,  bobsledding, 
white-water  canoeing,  para-sailing. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  "How  I  Found  Freedom 
In  An  Unfree  World" 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Created  and 
organized  Veteran's  Referral  Switchboard 
in  11  cities,  nationwide  program  to  aid 
veterans  returning  to  civilian  life. 

QUOTE:  "Time  permits  broad  vistas  of 
exploration  in  life  but  only  brings  meaning 
to  those  who  know  its  value." 

PROFILE:  Dynamic.  Socially  conscious. 
Determined  to  leave  a  positive  mark. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar    "White  Label" 


Authentic. 


There  arc  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  in  Scotland,  but  few  are  authentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  the 

Hebrides.  Dewar's  never  varies. 


THIS  GREAT 
$150  TEN-VOLUME  HISTORY 
FOR  ONLY  $150  A  VOLUME 

at  once  in  a  short  experimental  membership 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose. 


BU  RUN  GAME 

As  your  introduction 
to  membership  in  the 

iOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


Complete  after  forty  years'  research  and  writing 

The  Story  of  Civilization 


by  WILL  and  ARIEL  DURANT 


I.  Our  Oriental  Heritage.  Ancient 
Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  The  Far 
East,  early  to  modern  times. 

II.  The  Life  of  Greece.  Explores  all 
facets  of  Greek  life  from  prehis- 
toric times  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

III.  Caesar  and  Christ.  The  rise  of 
Rome  and  Christianity  and  the  col- 
lapse of  classic  civilization. 


IV.  The  Age  of  Faith.  Christian, 
Islamic  and  Judaic  civilizations,  325 
to  1300,  including  the  Crusades. 

V.  The  Renaissance.  Italy's  golden 
age,  1304  to  1576.  A  turbulent  world 
of  intrigue  and  great  art. 

VI.  The  Reformation.  Europe's  re- 
ligious conflicts,  from  two  centuries 
before  Luther  to  Calvin. 


VII.  The  Age  of  Reason  Begins. 

Europe,  1558-1646.  The  age  of 
Shakespeare,  Rembrandt,  Galileo. 

VIII.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
brilliant  era  of  the  "Sun  King," 
Milton,  Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great. 


IX.  The  Age  of  Voltaire.  Europe 
from  1715  to  1756.  The  world  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Wesley,  Bach. 

X.  Rousseau  and  Revolution.  Eu- 
rope from  the  Seven  Years'  War  to 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 


EACH  OF  THE  TEN  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SET  LISTS  FOR  $15 


the  trial  suggested  here  will  prove, 
i  by  your  own  actual  experience, 
now  effectually  membership  in  the 
took-of-the-Month  Club  can  keep 
Tou  from  missing,  through  oversight, 
oooks  you  fully  intend  to  read. 

As  long  as  you  remain  a  member, 
/ou  will  be  sent  approximately  every 

ree  and  a  half  weeks  the  Book-of- 
:he-Month  Club  News,  a  literary  mag- 
azine published  by  the  Club  fifteen 
times  a  year,  which  describes  the  Se- 
lection as  well  as  scores  of  other 
books,  most  of  which  are  available  at 
substantial  discounts  —  up  to  40%  on 
more  expensive  volumes.  All  these 
books  are  identical  to  the  publishers' 
"ditions  in  content,  format,  size  and 
vialiry.  If  you  wish  to  purchase  the 
Selection,  do  nothing  and  it  will  be 
shipped  to  you  automatically.  How- 
s' er,  there  is  no  obligation  to  purchase 

iy  particular  volume.  If  you  do  not 
nt  the  Selection  —  or  you  would  like 
one  of  the  Alternates  or  no  book  at  all 


—  s-imply  indicate  your  decision  on  the 
reply  form  always  enclosed  with  the 
News  and  mail  it  so  we  receive  it  by 
the  date  specified.  If,  because  of  late 
mail  delivery  of  the  News,  you  should 
receive  a  Selection  without  having  had 
1 0  days  to  decide  whether  you  want  it, 
that  Selection  may  be  returned  at 
Club  expense. 

BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  If  you  continue 
after  this  experimental  membership, 
you  will  earn,  for  every  Club  Selec- 
tion or  Alternate  you  buy,  at  least  one 
Book-Dividend  Credit.  Each  Credit, 
upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  of- 
ten only  $1.50  —  somewhat  more  for 
unusually  expensive  volumes  or  sets  — 
will  entitle  yon  to  a  Book-Dividend" 
which  you  may  choose  from  over  100 
fine  librarj  I umes  available  over  the 
year.  This  uni<^  library-building  sys- 
tem enables  members  to  save  70%  or 
more  of  what  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  for  books  they  want  to 
read  and  own. 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

A  brilliant  summary  of  all  the  Durants 
learned  during  their  forty-year 
study  of  world  history  .  .  . 
and  an  invaluable  supplement 
to  The  Story  of  Civilization. 

A  copy  will  be  included, 
tree,  with  each  set  sent  to 
new  members  who  enroll 
at  this  time.  Pub  price  $5.95 
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i  ~^^/  — i 

BOOK-OF- f HE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC 

Comp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012  4-A67-5 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  send  me  The  Story  of  Civilization 
in  10  volumes,  billing  me  $1.50  per  volume.  I  agree 
to  purchase  at  least  four  additional  Selections  or 
Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member, 
paying  in  most  cases  special  members'  prices.  My 
membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  I  buy 
these  four  books.  A  shipping  charge  is  added  to  all 
shipments. 

MR  I 

MRS.  >   

miss  \ 
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WRAPAROUND 


The  Tickle  and  the  Rub 


Once  upon  a  time  when  boy 
met  girl  and  they  fell  in  love, 
|hey  got  married,  and  (then  as 
|iow)  if  they  were  lucky  they 
lived  fairly  happily  ever  after. 
|n  any  case,  they  had  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  they  had 
Ifulfilled  an  important  social  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  what  they'd 
lachieved  had  to  do  with  the  or- 
Herly  transfer  of  property  or 
with  the  forging  of  alliances; 
Sometimes  with  populating  the 
(future  or  with  the  rites  of  pas- 
isage  into  adulthood  and  the  con- 
sequent assumption  of  new  re- 
sponsibility. Because  such  goals 
(jo  longer  make  marriage  seem 
mandatory,  more  and  more  of 
us  have  taken  to  questioning 
flist  what  the  institution  is  good 
lor  today. 

The  answer  that  has  the 
broadest  appeal  is  personal 
growth,  but  the  two  groups  who 
ifcost  vocally  praise  growth  dif- 
fer about  how  to  encourage  it. 
One  bloc  feels  that,  since  mar- 
fiage  is  based  on  understanding, 
.ts  rules  and  regulations  need  to 
$e  modernized  and  redirected, 
lovers  of  this  persuasion  are 
Ikely  to  express  their  ideals  in 
mi  generis  marriage  ceremonies 
Ind  to  specify  their  rights  and 
•Esponsibilities  in  painstakingly 
letailed  marriage  contracts.  The 
other  group,  by  contrast,  puts 
Is  trust  in  the  absence  of  writ- 
En  or  verbal  covenants,  believ- 


ing that  the  greatest  growth  will 
result  from  the  greatest  freedom 
and  that  people  should  be 
bound  to  one  another  by  desire, 
not  by  dicta. 

Both  groups  agree,  however, 
on  what  they  mean  by  "growth." 
For  them,  it  is  roughly  synony- 
mous with  expansion,  with  mov- 
ing on  to  new  experiences,  new 
contacts,  new  skills.  This  defi- 
nition derives  in  part  from  age- 
old  patterns  of  development; 
growing  up  is  marked  by  move- 
ment out  of  the  nest  and  into 
wider  worlds.  In  part  it  also 
stems. from  a  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can experience.  "Go  West,  and 
grow  up  with  the  country,"  was 
a  favorite  piece  of  advice,  and 
Americans  are  fabled  for  pack- 
ing up  and  setting  forth  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  new  territory. 

More  profoundly,  perhaps, 
the  expressed  wish  for  personal 
growth  reflects  our  culture's  en- 
dorsement of  growth  as  a  pri- 
mary goal  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  modern  life,  from 
economics  to  technology  to  mas- 
tery of  the  environment.  Unfor- 
tunately— as  we  have  recently 
discovered — expansive  growth 
in  these  areas  ha«  some  dismay- 
ing side  effects,  including  root- 
lessness,  inflation,  power  crises, 
and  a  bumper  crop  of  'ogical 
disasters. 

Solutions  to  these  problems 
are  far  from  clear,  but  implicit 


in  all  the  proposed  remedies  is 
a  second  definition  of  growth. 
Thus  one  sees  growth  as  more 
nearly  synonymous  with  con- 
struction, and  it  takes  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  nothing  can 
grow  in  a  vacuum;  everything 
that  grows  changes,  and  every- 
thing that  changes  changes  ev- 
erything around  it.  As  we  be- 
come increasingly  aware  that 
our  world  is  an  almost  seamless 
web  of  interrelationships,  we  re- 
discover an  old  truth — it  is  far 
wiser  to  discern  and  harmonize 
with  the  patterns  of  life  around 
us  than  to  blindly  wrench  things 
about  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
narrowly  conceived  aims. 

It's  worth  exploring  the  im- 
plications of  this  lesson  for  the 
special  environment  you  share 
with  the  person  you  live  with 
and  love.  What  happens  if  you 
focus  on  creating  the  optimum 
conditions  for  your  partner's 
growth?  What  happens  if  you 
try  to  realize  the  potential  you 
possess  in  combination?  For  two 
people  who  want  to  share  each 
other's  triumphs,  work  through 
each  other's  defeats,  and  trust 
each  other  with  the  naked  truth 
about  themselves,  what  can  hap- 
pen is  that  both  of  them  will 
develop  more  fully  than  either 
would  have  alone.  A  good  many 
modern  couples  feel  that  this 
is  the  pattern  of  development 
'hat  they  want  their  marriages 


and   their  lives  to  be  about. 

Printed  evidence  that  such 
couples  exist  is  scarce,  probably 
because  the  dynamics  of  success- 
ful partnership  between  lovers 
are  too  subtle,  too  fluid,  and 
too  complex  to  describe.  But 
describable  or  not,  they  are  ap- 
preciated by  couples  who  man- 
age to  set  them  in  motion,  and 
recognized  as  instrumental  to 
personal  growth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  make  substantial 
contributions  to  the  cause  of 
personal  pleasure  as  well.  Find- 
ing out  what  you  have  to  offer 
is  in  many  ways  an  exciting  ex- 
perience, perhaps  because — even 
in  the  best  of  worlds  (or  cou- 
ples)— grasping  is  common  but 
giving  is  rare. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 

offers  snapshots  of  love  in  some 
of  its  many  moods  and  guises. 
There  are  personal  close-ups 
and  shots  of  significant  features 
in  the  cultural  background. 

We  are  grateful  for  the 
searching  and  candid  readers' 
narratives  that  arrived  in  re- 
sponse to  a  WRAPAROUND 
Idea  in  the  December  1973  is- 
sue. Those  of  you  who  would 
like  to  add  your  stories  are  in- 
vited to  send  them  to  WRAP- 
AROUND, Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

— Judith  Appelbaum 
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DANCE 

A  good  relationship  has  a 
pattern  like  a  dance  and  is  built 
on  some  of  the  same  rules.  The 
partners  do  not  need  to  hold 
on  tightly,  because  they  move 
confidently  in  the  same  pattern, 
intricate  but  gay  and  swift 
and  free,  like  a  country  dance 
of  Mozart's.  To  touch  heavily 
would  be  to  arrest  the  pattern 
and  freeze  the  movement,  to 
check  the  endlessly  changing 
beauty  of  its  unfolding.  There 
is  no  place  here  for  the  posses- 
sive clutch,  the  clinging  arm, 
the  heavy  hand;  only  the  barest 
touch  in  passing.  Now  arm  in 
arm,  now  face  to  face,  now 
back  to  back — it  does  not  mat- 
ter which.  Because  they  know 
they  are  partners  moving  to  the 
same  rhythm,  creating  a  pattern 
together,  and  being  invisibly 
nourished  by  it. 

— Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 
Gift  from  the  Sea,  1955 


There  are  3,000  American  hus- 
bands today  who  are  over  sev- 
enty-five and  have  wives  un- 
der twenty-five;  2,000  women 
over  fifty-five  have  husbands 
under  twenty-five. 


WHAT  CAPTIVITY 
KILLS 

Man  has  succeeded  in  enslav- 
ing woman;  but  in  the  same  de- 
gree he  has  deprived  her  of  what 
made  her  possession  desirable. 
With  woman  integrated  into 
family  and  society,  her  magic 
is  dissipated  rather  than  trans- 
formed; reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  servant,  she  is  no  longer 
that  unconquered  prey  incarna- 
ting all  the  treasures  of  nature. 

— Simone  de  Beauvoir 
The  Second  Sex,  1953 


All-Purpose,  Fill-in-the-Blanks, 
Meaningful  Relationship  Contract 

We,  and   ,  desire  to  enter  into  a 

MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIP.  We  reject  the  notion  that 

and  believe  instead  that   is  more  important, 

and,  therefore,  being  of  sound  and  body,  and  having 
a  clear  of  this  MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIP 
CONTRACT,  do  freely  and  in  good   choose  to  en- 
ter into  this  MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIP  CONTRACT 
until   

I.  Others 

and  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  THE 

PARTIES)  believe  that  their  MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIP 

will  be  by   with  others. 

THEREFORE,  THE   PARTIES  agree  to  allow  each  other 

absolute    ,  acknowledging  their    about 

beyond  this  MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIP. 

II.  Children 

ANY  resulting  from  this  MEANINGFUL  RE- 
LATIONSHIP will  be  alternately  taken  into  consideration  by  THE 
PARTIES.  Children  born  on  even-numbered  days  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of   ,  whereas  children  born  on  

-numbered  days  will  be  the  responsibility  of   

Both  PARTIES  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  conception, 
placental  nurture,  labor,  delivery,  nursing,  and  postpartum  depres- 
sion except  in  the  event  of  (See  Clause  I,  above). 

III.  Religion 

THE  PARTIES  agree  to  out-of-the-body  ex- 
periences with  anyone  external  to  the  MEANINGFUL  RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 

IV.  Domicile 

INASMUCH  as  THE  PARTIES  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  hire 
someone  to  do  any  task  deemed  by  one  or  the  other  or  both  of 
THE  PARTIES  as  disagreeable,  and  INASMUCH  asTHE  PARTIES 
are  aware  that  the  removal  of  this  task  as  a  source  of  disagree- 
ment would  only  shift  the  focus  of  the  problem  to  the  true  dis- 
content between  THE  PARTIES  and  therefore  disturb  the  MEAN- 
INGFUL RELATIONSHIP,  THE  PARTIES  choose  to 

V.  Communication 

THE  PARTIES  agree  that  pursuant  to  a  MEANINGFUL  RE- 
LATIONSHIP both  and  will  practice 
techniques  in  the  interests  of                   things  out. 

THE  PARTIES  agree  to  carry  on  meaningful  communication 

of  feelings  at  all  times  unless    and  except  on   

nights,  when  or  when  one  or  the  other  of 

THE  PARTIES  does  or  does  not  feel  like  it. 

VI.  Names 

THE  PARTIES  agree  that  is  an  interesting  name 
but  that  a  by  any   other  smells  just 

as 

VII.  Careers 

IN  THE  EVENT  THAT  receives  a  six-figure  job 

offer  from  a  firm  on  the  Coast  and  

receives  a  six-figure  job  offer  on  the    Coast, 

THE  PARTIES  agree  to  live  in  AKRON,  OHIO. 

VIII.  The  Ineffable 

THE  PARTIES,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  modern  sci- 
entific psychology,  believe  that   is  simply  a  

plot  and  that  therefore  does  not  impinge 

in  any  way  upon  this  MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIP. 

Signed  and  solemnized  this   day  of  

by  and  

— drafted  by  Gwyneth  Cravens, 
a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's 


REVERSING  FIELD 

What  if  it  were  hard  to  go 
married  and  easy  to  get  d 
vorced?  The  present  laws  reii. 
force  the  wrong  impulse  at  trJ 
right  time  and  the  right  impul; 
at  the  wrong  time.  Getting  ma 
ried,  not  getting  divorced,  shou 
be  a  process. 

Divorce  has  been  the  gre< 
American  growing-up  syndrom': 
While  it's  true  that  pain  arr 
fear  sometimes  do  start  a  ue' 
maturing  period,  it  would  b 
more  sensible  to  base  our  legs' 
and  social  rituals  on  the  oppo< 
tunity  rather  than  the  probler* 
What  if  we  had  to  prove  con' 
patibility  to  get  married  just  J', 
we  now  have  to  prove  incoc'i 
patibility  to  get  divorced? 

What  if  our  customs  and  lav 
enforced  trial  marriages  just 
we  now  have  trial  separation^ 
What  if  marriage  and  S£ 
counseling,  as  well  as  proof  i 
agreement  about  property  ar 
progeny,  came  at  the  beginnirj 
of  marriage  instead  of  the  enci 

What  if  an  organization 
people  who  love  were  forme, 
and  they  held  weekend  grot 
sessions  with  people  who  we 
thinking  of  getting  married,  wi 
the  idea  that  a  couple  from  tl 
organization  had  to  "sponsor" 
couple  planning  marriage? 

With  possibilities  like  thes 
there  would  be  some  assuran 
that  the  partners  in  a  marria 
would  understand  it  as  a  livin/ 
learning  process.  Divorce  th> 
would  simply  be  the  admissir 
that  the  couple  is  not  learnit 
together  and  that  each  membi 
needs  to  go  and  learn  separate] 
for  a  while.  — Martha  Stus 
Martha  Stuart  produces  videota 
programs. 


IDEAS 

We  all  have  moments  of  sp! 
cial  transparency  when  an  ir 
mutable  law  of  the  univerl 
curls  into  aphoristic  form  ail 
presents  itself  to  us  with  stu'j 
ning  simplicity  and  elegancl 
For  example:  "Buttered  toal 
always  falls  facedown."  Ol 
"The  chief  cause  of  problems  i 
solutions."  Or  ???????????  Wh| 
are  your  favorite  universal  lawl 
Write  to  WRAPAROUND,  Hal 
per's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Av I 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  ] 


"You  never  get  to  sit  next  to 
the  window   any  more  when 
you're  married."  — J.  D.  Salinger 
Franny  and  Zooey,  1961 


Marriage  I, 
Marriage  II 


Nobody  seems  to  like  mar- 
riage much  the  way  it  is.  The 
number  of  divorces  is  constant- 
ly increasing  and  even  the  leg- 
islatures have  turned  their 
backs  on  the  "until  death  do  us 
part"  concept;  more  and  more 
states  are  enacting  laws  permit- 
ting no-fault  dissolution  of  mar- 
riages instead  of  requiring  that 
one  spouse  sue  to  prove  the 
other  "guilty"  of  something.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  many 
people — particularly  the  young 
and  the  old — are  eschewing 
marriage  entirely.  And  among 
the  young,  a  sizable  number 
have  decided  that  marriages 
need  not  produce  offspring. 

All  these  trends  (and  many 
others  that  could  be  mentioned) 
indicate  clearly  that  the  com- 
ponents we  regard  as  making 
up  the  legal  status  of  marriage 
should  be  split  into  at  least  two 
legal  statuses,  which  I  call  Mar- 
riage I  and  Marriage  II. 

Any  couple  who  wish  to  live 
together  without  experiencing 
whatever  social  stigma  still  at- 
taches to  the  practice  should  be 
able  to  enter  Marriage  I  merely 
by  registering  their  intent  to  be 
married  for  an  undetermined 
period  of  time  with  some  con- 
venient local  registry  office  (the 
county  clerk  might  do).  As  long 


SOME  ENCHANTED 
EVENING 

One  can  wait  a  whole  lifetime 
for  a  moment  like  this.  The 
woman  whom  you  never  hoped 
to  meet  now  sits  before  you,  and 

Ijvshe  talks  and  looks  exactly  like 
the  person  you  dreamed  about. 
Strangest  of  all  is  that  you  never 

'  realized  before  that  you  had 
dreamed  about  her.  Your  whole 

i  past  is  like  a  long  sleep  which 
would  have  been  forgotten  had 
there  been  no  dream.  And  the 
dream  too  might  have  been  for- 
gotten had  there  been  no  mem- 
pry,  but  remembrance  is  there 
jn  the  blood  and  the  blood  is 
|ike  an  ocean  in  which  every- 
thing is  washed  away  but  that 
which  is  new  and  more  substan- 
tial even  than  life:  reality. 

— Henry  Miller 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  1939 


as  their  registration  is  in  effect, 
the  couple  will  be  "married," 
which  should  enable  them  to 
avoid  social  criticism  and  the 
violation  of  outdated  laws  like 
those  against  fornication.  It 
should  also  enable  them  to  re- 
ceive servicemen's  allotments, 
Social  Security,  and  other  fiscal 
benefits  payable  only  to  a 
spouse.  Their  status  as  a  mar- 
ried couple  will  quiet  timorous 
or  censorious  landlords  and  sus- 
picious credit  agencies. 

Marriage  I  would  not  involve 
any  obligation  of  support  or  any 
inheritance  rights;  if  either  par- 
ty wanted  to  leave  worldly 
goods  to  the  other,  he  or  she 
would  have  to  have  a  will 
drawn.  (The  absence  of  inheri- 
tance rights  might  encourage 
older  couples  to  marry;  many 
of  them  now  hesitate  to  do  so 
for  fear  of  adversely  affecting 
the  heirs  they  wish  to  benefit — 
usually  their  adult  children.) 

The  status  of  Marriage  I 
would  automatically  turn  into 
Marriage  II  if  the  couple  had  a 
child;  in  the  absence  of  a  child, 
it  would  be  terminable  by  either 
of  the  parties  at  any  time  if  that 
party  went  to  the  office  where 
the  status  was  registered  in  the 
first  place  and  withdrew  or  can- 
celed the  registration.  Mar- 
riage I  would,  of  course,  also 
be  automatically  terminated 
when,  as,  and  if  both  parties  de- 
cided that  they  preferred  the 
tie  that  binds  more  tightly — 
namely,  Marriage  II.  Marriage 
II  would  be  the  status  of  mar- 
riage as  we  know  it  today  and 
as  it  may  be  modified. 

Many  couples,  particularly 
those  with  stars  in  their  eyes, 
might  well  prefer  to  enter  Mar- 
riage II  at  the  outset.  That 
would  be  their  right  and  privi- 
lege. But  for  others,  who  now 
have  to  choose  between  no  le- 
gal status  and  conventional  mar- 
riage, Marriage  I  might  well 
be  a  helpful  and  popular  inno- 
vation, and  it's  not  as  far  out 
as  it  sounds.  Indeed,  in  one 
state,  Maryland,  a  proposal 
somewhat  along  these  lines  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature. 
It  didn't  get  anywhere,  but  the 
basic  approach  may  be  prom- 
ising. With  living  apart  a 
ground  for  divorce  in  many 
states,  why  shouldn't  living  to- 
gether create  a  limited  mar- 
riage option? 

— Harriet  F.  Pilpel 

Harriet  Pilpel  is  a  practicing  attorney 
and  coauthor,  with  Theodora  Zavin, 
of  Your  Marriage  and  the  Law. 


June  Moon:  Groom  Boom,  Boon,  or  Boom? 

Overall,  in  the  United  States  the  marriage  rate  is  lowest  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  then  rises  during  the  second  three 
months  to  a  marked  seasonal  peak  in  lune.  After  a  sharp  drop  in 
July,  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher  for  two  months;  the  rates 
decline  again  for  two  months,  but  for  December  the  rate  again  rises 
moderately.  From  this  general  pattern  there  are  numerous  varia- 
tions. The  four  regions  of  the  country  differ,  with  the  sharpest  dif- 
ference between  the  Northeast  and  the  South.  In  the  Northeast, 
there  is  a  marked  decline  in  marriages  in  March,  an  especially 
pronounced  peak  in  June,  and  a  noticeable  decline  in  December. 
In  the  South,  there  is  no  decline  in  March,  a  less  pronounced  rise 
in  June,  and  a  marked  rise  in  December. 

—Hugh  Carter  and  Paul  C.  Glick 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  1970 


RELIGIOUS  RAGOUT 

Now,  Christianity  arose  in  the  West  as  an  exceedingly  strange 
mixture  of  social  and  religious  ideas  from  many  different  sources. 
It  comprised  legal  and  social  ideas  of  marriage  that  were  mainly 
Jewish  with  notions  of  moral  and  spiritual  chastity  that  were 
Greek  or  Essene,  and  probably  garbled  and  remote  influences  from 
India.  The  resulting  confusion  was  so  involved  that  it  may  assist 
us  to  unravel  it  if  we  simply  list  the  main  factors  that  came  into 
play: 

1.  The  Jewish  idea  that  the  physical  universe  is  inherently  good. 

2.  The  Orphic  and  garbled  Indian  idea  that  the  physical  universe 
is  evil. 

3.  The  Jewish  institution  of  marriage  as  a  property  and  familial 

arrangement. 

4.  The  Jewish  idea  of  the  holiness  of  procreation,  the  duty  of 
population  increase,  and  the  sin  of  sowing  the  human  seed  un- 
procreatively. 

5.  The  Orphic-Essene-Indian  idea  of  withdrawal  from  the  flesh 
through  nonprocreation,  and  thus  of  the  greater  holiness  of 
virginity. 

6.  The  Jewish  idea  of  the  sin  of  adultery  as  an  infringement  of 
property  rights. 

7.  The  generally  Greco-Indian  tradition  that  the  holy  or  sacred 
person  stands  apart  from  social  involvement. 

8.  The  Jewish  idea  that  the  social  conventions  are  the  laws  of  God. 

9.  Jesus'  own  idea  that  women,  too,  have  some  rights  since  they  are 
at  least  equal  with  men  in  having  souls. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  an  attempt  to  combine  these  ideas  plunged 
the  relations  between  men  and  women  into  a  fearsome  mess, 
though  it  may  perhaps  have  been  worthwhile  if  only  for  the  last 
idea  involved — the  recognition  that  "women  are  people." 

—Alan  Watts 
Nature,  Man  and  Woman,  1958 


So  Grows  the  Tree 


Both  sexes  begin  life  with  the 
same  primary  gratifier:  the 
mother.  When  they  reach  the 
"Oedipal  age"  of  three  to  six 
years,  however,  the  little  boy  is 
talking  about  marrying  mother 
when  he  grows  up,  while  the 
little  girl  is  talking  about  mar- 
rying father — he  is  multiplying 
his  attachment  while  she  is  di- 
viding hers.  A  highly  Oedipal 
boy,  therefore,  has  a  steeper 
pleasure  gradient  than  a  highly 
Oedipal  girl.  The  difficulty  that 
many  creative  women  have  in 
"getting  it  together,"  in  trans- 
lating their  abilities  into  a  co- 
herent career — may  not  be  sole- 
ly a  function  of  the  heavy  nega- 
tive cultural  conditioning  about 
achievement  they  have  received. 
It  may  also  owe  something  to 
the  fact  that  their  flatter  plea- 
sure gradient  does  not  permit  so 
heavy  an  investment  in  some 
sort  of  ultimate  symbolic  grati- 
fier. Men  who  are  high  achiev- 
ers are  unconflicted  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  original 
family  picture  to  arouse  con- 
flict: the  father  is  rejected  and 
dismissed,  the  mother  is  all.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  reject 
and  dismiss  a  mother.  Since 
fathers  are  typically  less  central 
in  child  care,  the  girl  who  makes 
a  heavy  Oedipal  investment  is 
taking  a  huge  risk  and  stands 
to  lose  mote  than  she  gains. 
Boys  risk  far  less  when  they 
embark  on  the  Oedipal  journey. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  dif- 
ference acts  only  to  make  life 
easier  for  boys.  Their  emotional 
tasks  are  simply  of  a  different 
sort.  Little  girls  have  to  make  a 
difficult  leap  of  faith  during  this 
Oedipal  phase — have  to  divide 
their  deepest  affection  and  at- 
tach some  of  it  to  a  relatively 
ephemeral  object.  Little  boys,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  divide 
themselves — must  somehow  re- 
linquish their  dependent  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  her  as  an 
object  of  Oedipal  fantasy.  This 
is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mas- 
culine tendency  to  compartmen- 
talize sexuality — to  be  more 
willing  to  divest  it  of  loving  and 
affectionate  meaning.  Boys  are 
trained  very  early  to  reject  and 
suppress  the  core  of  their  emo- 
tional and  interpersonal  being — 
initially,  their  needs  for  mother- 
ing. They  thereby  become  ex- 
perts at  filtering  feelings — at  al- 
lowing one  feeling  expression 


while  blocking  others  normally 
associated  with  it.  They  have 
the  difficult  task  of  altering 
their  relation  to  the  mother 
while  retaining  their  primary  at- 
tachment to  her.  They  thus  lose 
what  little  girls  are  able  to  re- 
tain: a  sense  of  continuity — a 
capacity  to  accept  and  cherish 
the  idyllic  memories  of  infant 
dependency.  The  mother-daugh- 
ter relationship  may  often  be 
fraught  with  tension  and  com- 
petition, particularly  in  adoles- 
cence, but  in  stable  patriarchal 
societies  it  tends  to  be  the 
strongest,  closest,  and  the  least 
conflicted,  on  the  average,  of 
the  four  parent-child  pairs. 

These  different  early  experi- 
ences, then,  suggest  that  while 
women  will  tend  to  be  virtuosi 
in  taking  emotional  and  inter- 
personal risks,  men  will  tend  to 
be  virtuosi  in  exercising  emo- 
tional and  interpersonal  control. 
Men  will  be  less  willing  to  be 
vulnerable,  to  risk  involvement 
and  commitment  in  relation- 
ships, to  get  hurt,  to  let  it  all 
hang  out.  They  will  make  a 
greater  demand  for  interperson- 
al safety  in  their  heterosexual 
relationships — wanting  partners 
who  are  docile,  affectionate,  de- 
voted, faithful,  and  unchalleng- 
ing.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  willing  to  live  danger- 
ously in  their  deepest  relation- 
ships, more  able  to  invest  their 
love  in  partners  who  are  distant, 
cold,  and  inconstant.  This  abil- 
ity is  learned  early:  As  Ashley 
Montagu  points  out,  fathers 
provide  far  fewer  gratifying  tac- 
tile and  security-giving  experi- 
ences to  their  children  than  do 
mothers. 

These  differences  should  di- 
minish rapidly  over  the  next  fifty 
years  in  response  to  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  gradually  being 
brought  about  by  the  women's 
movement.  It  is  important  that 
the  changes  are  being  introduced 
at  every  point  in  the  system — a 
necessary  process  if  real  change 
is  to  occur.  Mothers  are  encour- 
aged to  de-intensify  their  child- 
rearing  activities,  fathers  to  in- 
crease theirs,  women  to  assume 
more  sexual  freedom  and  self- 
assertion,  men  to  become  more 
vulnerable  and  emotionally  un- 
inhibited, and  'parents  to  treat 
children  in  ways  less  differen- 
tiated by  sex.     — Philip  Slater 

From  the  book  Earthwnlk.  Copyright 
©  1974  by  Philip  Slater.  Published  by 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 


READERS 

M,  husband  and  I  will  soon 
have  been  married  for  thirteen 
years.  Together  we  care  for  a 
twelve-year-old  son,  a  four- 
year-old  daughter,  an  eight- 
year-old  dog,  and  an  aging 
house  on  riverfront  property. 
The  house  and  property  were 
severely  flooded  (four  uninsured 
feet  of  unexpected  water  inside) 
just  one  month  after  our  pur- 
chase, but  they  have  slowly  and 
painfully  been  restored  to  a 
comfortable,  cheery — and  unfin- 
ished— state  over  the  past  six 
years.  (This  last  fact  seems  like  a 
parable  of  our  marriage.) 

Ours  was  conceived  as  a  tra- 
ditional marriage,  yet  alterna- 
tives to  "conventional"  mar- 
riage keep  cropping  up  within 
its  traditional  framework.  They 
seem  to  result  from  wear  or 
from  sheer  accidents  of  fate 
(like  the  flood)  rather  than  from 
any  plan;  and,  like  tears  on  a 
patchwork  quilt,  they  may  ne- 
cessitate new  patches,  careful 
mends,  but  they  never  quite 
manage  to  change  the  basic 
shape  or  destroy  the  functional- 
ity of  the  thing. 

My  husband,  the  breadwin- 
ner, has  made  major  occupa- 
tional changes  during  our  mar- 
ried life.  I  have,  on  occasion, 
acted  as  breadwinner.  There 
have  been  several  periods  when 
my  husband  or  I  attended 
school  full  time  for  at  least  one 
year.  Nearly  eight  years  ago, 
we  moved  almost  four  thousand 
miles  from  a  Midwestern,  met- 
ropolitan area  to  the  subarctic 
— as  an  "adventure" — and  we 
have  stayed. 

The  marriage  itself  started 
off  badly  and  has  come  close 
to  collapse  more  than  once. 
But  it  has  proven'  amazingly 
durable,  elastic,  resilient.  It 
seems  to  grow  stronger  and 
more  rewarding  and  enjoyable 
as  the  years  pass. 

I  now  regard  my  life  with  my 
husband  as  being  the  same  sort 
of  meaningfully  formative, 
shape-making  period  in  my  per- 
sonal history  that  childhood 
was.  I  think  he  views  our  mar- 
riage similarly. 

Two  somewhat  incongruous 
things  stand  out  in  my  mind  as 
salient  features  of  marriage, 
aside  from  the  perhaps  obvious 
point  that  my  husband  and  I 
now  each  know  one  another 
more  intimately  than  any  other 


living  adults  know  either  of  u| 
The  first  feature  is  that  ma 
riage  has  not  really  changed  tH 
basic  fact  that  each  of  us  is  a, 
individual.  We  have  not  becon 
"two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

The  second  fact  is  that — f(J 
better  or  for  worse — almost  t 
ery  action  either  of  us  makes 
life  now  in  some  way  or  a| 
other  affects  and  represents  til 
other.  On  many,  many  levels- 
ranging  from  the  purely  leg 
stance  to  the  subtlest  psycholo 
ical  shadings  of  feeling  that  a. 
externalized  only  by  our  close, 
friends  and  family  members- 
we  now  form  in  the  world 
unit,  a  kind  of  minicorporatio! ' 
a  "pair."  — Jean  B.  Anders* 
Fairbanks,  Alasl\ 

w  e've  experienced  marria. 
ii)  a  rather  different  way:  J 
part  of  an  "intentional  commji 
nity."  Our  community  is  a  te|J 
member  urban  group  whi< 
aims,  by  living  together,  to  cm 
ate  an  alternative  life-stjJ^ 
based  on  cooperation  and  soc?j( 
action.  Right  now  we  are  t 
only  couple. 

We've  found  many  adva, 
tages  to  being  married  and  h 
ing  in  such  a  community, 
benefit  from  the  experienc 
encouragement,  and  ideas 
others.  The  greatly  reduc 
cost  of  group  living  allows  us 
pursue  other  interests  inste 
of  needing  to  work  full  tin | 
Of  course,  we  sometimes  fL 
there  are  just  too  many  peop 
but  the  advantages  outwel 
the  problems. 

Our  marriage  is  our  first 
ority  (ours  is  not  a  "group  m' 
riage"!),  but  we  find  the  gro 
to  be  a  stimulating  and  satis1 
ing  environment.  We  are  in 
early  twenties  and  have  b(> 
married  a  year  and  a  half. 

We  feel  that  convention 
marriage  and  family  life,  w 
an  emphasis  on  "getting  ahea' 
are  often  unfulfilling.  Our  gro 
has  attempted  to  downplay  co 
petition  and  materialism,  and: 
emphasize  human  worth  a 
sharing.  We  believe  that  t> 
life-style  offers  an  exciting  a.l 
satisfying  alternative  to  convi) 
tional  marriage. 

— David  and  Marga 
McConl 
Winnipeg,  Manitc 


The  stability  of  marriages  sec 
to  increase  with  income  s 
education. 
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I  Pressure  Cooker 
luilt  for  Two 

I  keep  index  cards  with  the 
addresses  of  friends.  When  a 
souple  we  know  splits  up,  a 
regular  little  ritual  becomes  nec- 
sssary — tearing  up  one  card  and 
writing  out  two  in  its  place.  I 
seem  to  be  doing  that  a  lot 
lately.  Sometimes  it  feels  as 
though  Muriel  and  I  are  the  last 
(lucks  in  the  shooting  gallery. 

It's  common  to  assume  that 
our  marriage  and  family  system 
has  grown  so  fragile  because  we 
put  too  little  into  it.  My  feeling 
is  just  the  opposite:  that  our 
mating  customs  are  being  man- 
gled not  by  too  little  attention, 
out  by  too  much. 

For  most  of  us  in  city  and 
suburb,  spouse  and  children  are 
our  only  intimate  companions. 
Without  kin,  neighbors,  or 
friends  to  call  community,  we 
By  to  find  community  in  our 
marriage  alone.  The  institution 
Wasn't  meant  for  this  and  can't 
iake  the  strain. 

In  their  original  form,  mar- 
riage and  family  were  part  of  a 
multiple  network.  Parents  and 
Children  belonged  not  only  to 
each  other,  but  also  to  relatives, 
.ribe  members,  and  friends. 

As  extended  families  shriv- 
:led  and  friends  got  transferred, 
(he  nuclear  or  two-parent  fam- 
ily became  the  only  community 

0  which  most  of  us  belong. 
The  family  wasn't  meant  to  be 

our  only  source  of  warmth,  and 
t  suffers  when  it  is.  A  sociolo- 
gist, Karen  Renne,  once  studied 
fissatisfaction  in  marriage  and 
bund  that  couples  with  few  out- 
tide  friends  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  frustrated  with  each 
)ther.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
vho    reported    several  close 
fiends  and/or  relatives  report- 
ed being  more  happily  married, 
f  And  the  process  is  self-feed- 
ing, reports  Ms.  Renne:  a  bad 
inarriage  increases  social  isola- 
i  ion;  more  social  isolation  makes 
I  i  bad  marriage  worse. 

1  Some  of  us,  especially  those 
vho  move  around  a  lot,  have 
ittle  alternative  to  seeking  a 
ense  of  community  only  at 
lOme.  The  certainty  of  parting 

kes  close  friendship  outside 
rriage  too  tenuous,  too  pain- 
il  when  it  inevitably  ends. 
But  whatever  practical  rea- 
pns  there  may  be  for  avoiding 
temmunity  outside  the  home,  I 
link  more  of  us  are  held  back 
flr  simple  fear,  and  jealousy.  If 


"For  there  is  only  misfortune  in 
not  being  loved;  there  is  misery 
in  not  loving."  — Albert  Camus 
(1913-1960) 


my  mate  can  find  intimacy  out- 
side our  home,  what  will  he/she 
need  me  for? 

I'm  not  talking  about  an  af- 
fair but  simply  of  close  friend- 
ship. One  member  of  a  couple 
having  an  intimate  friend  not 
shared  by  the  other,  even  a 
friend  of  the  same  sex,  can 
make  the  marital  bond  tremble. 

Having  been  separated  myself 
and  having  lived  through  so 
many  ruptured  marriages  with 
others,  I'm  always  struck  by 
how  many  friends  a  newly  sep- 
arated person  finds. 

When  Muriel  is  here  to  keep 
me  company,  to  share  my  plea- 
sure and  pain,  I  have  little  need 
to  expose  myself  to  others,  to 
let  them  in  on  who  I  am,  to 
make  them  my  intimate  friends. 
It's  only  when  Muriel's  not 
around  that  I'm  forced  onto 
others,  forced  to  let  them  know 
I  need  them.  Then  I  have  a 
larger  community. 

But  so  long  as  our  marriage 
stays  on  an  even  keel,  my  friend- 
ships stay  more  superficial,  be- 
cause I'm  lazy  .  about  seeking 
intimacy  away  from  home,  and 
scared  of  it. 

And  I  wonder:  does  my  very 
closeness  with  Muriel,  the  fact 
that  our  main  community  is 
with  each  other,  mean  even- 
tually we'll  blow  apart  from  the 
pressure?  — Ralph  Keyes 

Ralph  Keyes  is  the  author  of  We,  the 
Lonely  People:  Searching  for  Com- 
munity. 


SOURCES 

We  Can  Have  Better  Marriages, 
by  David  and  Vera  Mace  (Ab- 
ingdon Press,  $5.95). 

David  and  Vera  Mace,  who 
have  been  married  for  forty 
years,  are  professionals  in  the 
field  of  marriage  counseling 
and  founders  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion called  Association  of  Cou- 
ples for  Marriage  Enrichment, 
Inc.  (Information  on  how  to  join 
ACME  and  why  you  may  want 
to  is  available  in  the  book,  or 
you  can  write  to  the  Maces  at 
the  Behavioral  Sciences  Center, 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Winston-Salem,  North  Car- 
olina 27103.)  This,  the  latest 
of  their  books,  makes  an  intel- 
ligent and  appealing  guide  to 
modern  marriage  at  its  best. 


Upon  a  High  and  Handsome  Bedstead 

Choose  the  largest,  and  finest,  and  the  most  airy  room  in  the 
house,  purify  it  thoroughly  with  whitewash,  and  decorate  its  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  walls  with  pictures  and  other  objects  upon 
which  the  eye  may  dwell  with  delight.  Scattered  about  this  apart- 
ment place  musical  instruments,  especially  the  pipe  and  the  lute; 
with  refreshments,  as  cocoa-nut,  betel-leaf  and  milk,  which  is  so 
useful  for  retaining  and  restoring  vigor;  bottles  of  rose  water  and 
various  essences,  fans  for  cooling  the  air,  and  books  containing 
amorous  songs,  and  gladdening  the  glance  with  illustrations  of 
love-postures.  Splendid  wall  lights  should  gleam  around  the  wall, 
reflected  by  a  hundred  mirrors,  whilst  both  man  and  woman 
should  contend  against  any  reserve,  or  false  shame,  giving  them- 
selves up  in  complete  nakedness  to  unrestrained  voluptuousness, 
upon  a  high  and  handsome  bedstead,  raised  on  tall  legs,  furnished 
with  many  pillows,  and  covered  by  a  rich  canopy;  the  sheets  being 
besprinkled  with  flowers  and  the  coverlet  scented  by  burning  lus- 
cious incense,  such  as  aloes  and  other  fragrant  woods.  In  such  a 
place,  let  the  man,  ascending  the  throne  of  love,  enjoy  the  woman 
in  ease  and  comfort,  gratifying  his  and  her  every  wish  and  every 
whim.  — The  Hindu  Art  of  Love 

translated  by  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  1883 


THE  WORST  ADDICTION 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,  then,"  he  decided.  "The  pin  I'm 
wearing  means  I'm  a  member  of  the  IA.  That's  Innamorati  Anon- 
ymous. An  innamorato  is  somebody  in  love.  That's  the  worst  ad- 
diction of  all." 

"Somebody  is  about  to  fall  in  love,"  Oedipa  said,  "you  go  sit 
with  them,  or  something?" 

"Right.  The  whole  idea  is  to  get  to  where  you  don't  need  it. 
I  was  lucky.  I  kicked  it  young.  But  there  are  sixty-year-old  men, 
believe  it  or  not,  and  women  even  older,  who  wake  up  in  the 
night  screaming." 

"You  hold  meetings,  then,  like  the  AA?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  You  get  a  phone  number,  an  answering 
service  you  can  call.  Nobody  knows  anybody  else's  name;  just 
the  number  in  case  it  gets  so  bad  you  can't  handle  it  alone. 
We're  isolates,  Arnold.  Meetings  would  destroy  the  whole  point 
of  it." 

"What  about  the  person  who  comes  to  sit  with  you?  Suppose 
you  fall  in  love  with  them?" 

"They  go  away,"  he  said.  "You  never  see  them  twice.  The 
answering  service  dispatches  them,  and  they're  careful  not  to 
have  any  repeats."  — Thomas  Pynchon 

The  Crying  of  Lot  49,  1966 
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The  Vision  Destroyed 


Something  happened.  Outdoors  a  huge  black  bird  came  flapping 
with  a  crow's  laborious  wingbeat.  It  banked  and,  tilted  to  fit  its 
feet,  fell  toward  the  woods.  His  heart  halted  in  alarm  for  the  crow, 
with  such  recklessness  assaulting  an  inviolable  surface,  seeking  so 
blindly  a  niche  for  its  strenuous  bulk  where  there  was  no  depth. 
It  could  not  enter.  Its  black  shape  shattering  like  an  instant  of 
flak,  the  crow  plopped  into  a  high  branch  and  sent  snow  shower- 
ing from  a  quadrant  of  lace.  Its  wings  spread  and  settled.  The 
vision  destroyed,  his  heart  overflowed.  "Clare!"  he  cried. 

The  woman's  pragmatic  blue  eyes  flicked  from  his  face  to  the 
window  where  she  saw  only  snow  and  rested  on  the  forgotten  food 
steaming  between  his  hands.  Her  lips  moved: 

"Eat  your  egg."  — John  Updike 

"A  Crow  in  the  Woods,"  1962 


AN  IRISH  GIRL'S  LAMENT 

It  is  late  last  night  the  dog  was  speaking  of  you;  the  snipe  was 
speaking  of  you  in  her  deep  marsh.  It  is  you  are  the  lonely  bird 
throughout  the  woods;  and  that  you  may  be  without  a  mate  until 
you  find  me. 

You  promised  me  and  you  said  a  lie  to  me,  that  you  would  be 
before  me  where  the  sheep  are  flocked.  I  gave  a  whistle  and  three 
hundred  cries  to  you;  and  I  found  nothing  there  but  a  bleating 
lamb. 

You  promised  me  a  thing  that  was  hard  for  you,  a  ship  of  gold 
under  a  silver  mast;  twelve  towns  and  a  market  in  all  of  them, 
and  a  fine  white  court  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 

You  promised  me  a  thing  which  is  not  possible;  that  you  would 
give  me  gloves  of  the  skin  of  a  fish;  that  you  would  give  me 
shoes  of  the  skin  of  a  bird,  and  a  suit  of  the  dearest  silk  in  Ireland. 

My  mother  said  to  me  not  to  be  talking  with  you,  today  or  to- 
morrow or  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  bad  time  she  took  for  telling  me 
that,  it  was  shutting  the  door  after  the  house  was  robbed. 

You  have  taken  the  east  from  me,  you  have  taken  the  west  from 
me,  you  have  taken  what  is  before  me  and  what  is  behind  me; 
you  have  taken  the  moon,  you  have  taken  the  sun  from  me,  and 
my  fear  is  great  you  have  taken  God  from  me. 

William  Butler  Yeats,  trying  to  show  that  poetry  springs  sponta- 
neously from  common  people,  recorded  this  anonymous  lament  in 
an  essay,  "What  Modern  Poetry?"  in  1912. 


Premarital  Divorce 

One  summer  day  a  friend  and 
I  sat  on  the  grass  in  City  Hall 
Park  comparing  notes  on  our 
collapsing  worlds.  His  wife  of 
several  years  had  asked  for  a 
divorce.  My — there's  no  word 
for  him.  He  wasn't  my  husband. 
Lover?  Such  a  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino of  a  word,  it  doesn't  half 
describe  him.  (Where's  the  Jim- 
my Stewart,  the  Harpo  Marx?) 
Call  him  the  man  I  had  been 
living  with.  He  also  wanted  out. 

My  friend  and  1  were  going 
through  much  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  though  he  had  law- 
yers and  financial  tangles  to 
cope  with  and  I  didn't.  We  were 
each  losing  people  we  loved, 
and  the  patterns  of  our  lives 
were  shifting  like  confetti  in  a 
kaleidoscope.  Reeling  from  the 
pain  and  the  strangeness,  we 
spent  the  summer  like  two 
drunks  supporting  each  other 
down  the  street. 

Yet  there  was  a  difference. 
It's  reflected  in  words  and  the 
lack  of  them.  Wife.  Husband. 
Marriage.  Separation.  Contest- 
ed. Uncontested.  Settlement. 
Trial.  Divorce.  The  certainty  of 
the  words  reflects  the  certainty 
of  the  arrangement.  Living  to- 
gether, even  though  it  involves 
no  light  decision,  is  not  the  com- 
mitment that  marriage  is.  No 
matter  how  much  you  think  you 
love  each  other,  how  limitless 
the  shared  future  may  seem  to 
both  of  you,  you  still  haven't 
called  in  the  neighbors  for  the 
house-raising.  Living  together 
remains  an  essentially  private 
arrangement,  unintegrated  into 
any  structure  outside  that  of 
shared  emotions. 

All  that's  going  to  keep  you 
together — besides  the  force  of 
habit— is  the  force  of  those  emo- 
tions. Living  together  is  essen- 
tially tentative;  inevitably,  there 
is  a  quality  of  experiment  about 
it.  Two  friends  who  had  lived 
together  for  several  years  and 
then  married  said  the  difference 
came  down  to  saying,  "We're 
together  unless  something  splits 
us  up."  instead  of,  "We're  to- 
gether until  something  splits  vis 
up,"  a  subtle,  but  important, 
shift  of  emphasis. 

Such  tentativeness  helps  at 
the  end.  For  an  unmarried  cou- 
ple, the  sense  of  failure,  of  not 
having  been  able  to  bring  off 
what  you  thought  you  could,  is 
not  so  marked.  In  a  way,  your 
bets  were  hedged  from  the  start. 
The  feeling  of  embarrassment 


and  apology  before  friends  a 
family  is  also — comparatively 
absent.   The  failure  and 
apology  are,  like  the  arran; 
ment  by  which  you  came 
gether  in  the  first  place, 
sentially  private   and  interii 
And  the  mechanics  of  dist 
gagement  are  likely  to  be  eas 
as  well.  No  joint  bank  accour 
and,  if  you  were  cautious,  f 
joint  possessions;  and  while 
guments  over  things  like  w 
takes  the  cats  can  get  sord, 
they're  nothing  like  the  agon: 
of  deciding  whom  the  childn 
will  live  with.  The  fact  is  yj 
never  raised  a  house,  you  bu 
a  sand  castle.  If  the  tides  ca<i 
in  one  day  a  little  farther  thj 
you  thought  they  might,  Wit 
that's  how  it  is  with  sand  cast): 

There's  just  one  catch, 
question  arises  that  never  £ 
away,  although  one  learns  t 
ignore  it  after  a  time.  What 
you'd  pinned  yourselves  dov 
taken  the  risk,  called  in 
neighbors,  raised  the  houst 
would  it  have  mattered?  Wo 
it  have  tipped  the  balance, 
some  way  you  couldn't  h* 
foreseen,  so  that  instead  of  be 
blown  apart,  you  might  h;. 
come  through — changed, 
course,  but  still  together? 

Married  or  single,  there's, 
such  thing  as  a  free  divorce. 

— Karen  Dur 
Karen  Durbin  is  a  free-lance  wi 
based  in  New  York. 


Suppress  Yourself 

Among  the  papers  left  me1 
my  late  uncle,  Wilbur  Slats, 
several  letters  to  his  children 
the  subject  of  "marriage. 
of  these  letters  are  of  surpass^ 
bitterness,  since  his  offsprh" 
acquaintance  with  matrim^ 
was  abundantly  disastrous.  1 
"following,  however,  seems 
more  measured  and  represer 
tive  sample  of  his  views. 

— Protagones  Bri 

Dear  Children: 

Once  again  I  am  inforn 
that  a  branch  of  my  family 
about  to  be  mutilated  by 
vorce,  on  the  ground  that 
partners  no  longer  love  e< 
other.  Once  again  the  pare, 
will  be  free  to  seek  happint 
no  doubt  in  further  slippery 
tanglements.  Once  again  cl 
dren  will  be  set  swinging 
tween  a  furtive  affection  an< 
dull  resentment  that  will  tot. 
everyone  they  meet:  parents; 
inevitable  stepparents;  real,  h 
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Id  step-siblings;  their  future 
ouses;  and,  of  course,  their 
vn  children. 

Love,  for  you,  has  become  a 
ode  of  self-expression.  You  call 

Being-in-Love,  but  it  seems 
lore  like  finger  painting  or  fig- 
re  skating — a  chance  to  dem- 
lstrate  a  skill  and  reap  a  gra- 
vity of  bodily  delight.  I  would 
ot  disparage  the  joys  of  Being- 
.-Love,  except  that  I  remem- 
sr  they  were  once  redeemed  by 
iffering,  or  at  least  made  more 
Iteresting — necessarily  so,  be- 
»use  Being-in-Love  is  always 

condition  outside  society,  op- 
osed  to  it,  and  in  the  end  de- 
joyed  by  it.  Tristan  and  Isolde 
ave  to  die.  So  does  Emma  Bo- 
ary.  Alas,  society  is  now  as 
jlerant  (I  almost  said  indif- 
;rent)  toward  Being-in-Love  as 
.  is  toward  other  victimless 
rimes.  Which  is  why,  I  sup- 
ose,  lovers  now  appear,  to  ev- 
ryone  but  themselves,  as  so 
nany  Marceaus  miming  in  the 
mirror.  We  have  lost  a  drama 
fcid  gained  a  bland  equanimity. 

Love  as  self-expression,  how- 
Wer,  is  the  enemy  of  love;  it  is 
lie  bad  coin  that  drives  out  the 
lood.  Ephemeral,  it  is  the  enemy 
>f  promising,  which  is  the  only 
vay  we  anchor  the  future  in  the 
oresent.  Solipsistic,  it  is  the  en- 
'.my  of  caring,  which  is  our  only 
{round  of  trust.  Narcissistic,  it 
s  the  enemy  of  nurture,  which 
s  one  purpose  of  animal  (even, 

daresay,  human)  life.  And 
iince  promising,  caring,  and  nur- 
lure  are  the  only  proper  constit- 
uents of  marriage,  your  notion 
of  love  is  also  the  enemy  of 
Tiarriage. 

You  insist  ad  nauseam  that 
you  have  a  right  to  happiness. 
Why,  then,  did  you  marry?  The 
purely  individual  right  to  hap- 
piness has  no  place  in  marriage 
|or  in  the  expectations  you 
Dring  to  it.  The  only  members 
of  your  family  who  may  have  a 
right  in  this  sense  are  the  babies 
and  little  children.  That  is  why 
they  aren't  generally  encouraged 
to  marry.  For  the  rest,  marriage 
is  an  exhilarating  affair  of  con- 
flict and  resolution,  tension  and 
release.  There  are  lagniappes  of 
happiness  in  marriage  (rather 
more  than  in  Being-in-Love), 
but  for  the  most  part  Freud  was 
((Juite  correct  to  see  the  essence 
Of  the  matter  as  high  tragedy. 
It  is  your  generation's  pride  that 
you  have  learned  to  cast  off  all 
foles.  I  suggest  that  you  have 
pimply  scurried  off  the  stage, 
l  And  what  of  future  genera- 


tions? There  are  no  accidents  on 
that  score  nowadays.  This  is  im- 
portant because  the  most  evil  of 
the  skeptical  questions  is  also 
today  one  of  the  most  often 
heard.  It  is:  "What  did  poster- 
ity ever  do  for  me?"  Yet  you 
who  righteously  proclaim  your 
sense  of  stewardship  of  the 
Earth  at  the  same  time  forget 
the  promises,  shatter  the  trust, 
and  stint  the  nurture  of  the  only 
links  you  have  with  the  future 
of  the  Earth.  (That  is,  when 
you  don't  contracept  or  abort 
them.)  Your  posterity  is  your 
children,  and  marriage  is  its 
vessel.  To  break  a  marriage,  as 
you  have  done  once  again,  is 
to  break  faith  with  your  chil- 
dren, with  posterity.  You  may 
be  sure  that  they  will  do  as 
much  for  you,  and  their  chil- 
dren, as  you  have  done  for  them. 

—Wilbur  Slats 


Where  Marriages 
Are  Arranged 

For  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  made 
the  decision  for  Krishna,  shaved 
their  heads,  signed  over  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  and  ex- 
changed their  hippie  life-styles 
for  an  American  version  of 
Oriental  monasticisin,  sex,  love, 
and  marriage  are  among  the 
corruptions  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety they  seek  to  remedy. 

These  American  kids  accept 
the  teaching  of  A.  C.  Bhaktive- 
danta  Swami,  a  seventy-seven- 
year-old  Bengali  Indian,  to  the 
effect  that  sex  is  an  animal  pro- 
pensity on  the  level  of  eating, 
sleeping,  and  self-defense,  and 
one  that  interferes  with  spiritual 
development.  They  strive  not  to 
identify  with  their  bodies.  Love 
in  America,  they  believe,  is  on- 
ly a  play  of  illusion  among  false 
egos;  what  passes  for  marriage 
is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  original 
sacrament — union  for  the  sake 
of  procreation  of  two  house- 
holders in  love  of  God. 

So  the  chanters  of  Hare  Krish- 
na submit  absolutely  to  the  In- 
dian convention  of  "arranged 
marriages."  Theoretically  every 
pair  is  matched  by  Bhaktive- 
danta,  whom  the  devotees  ac- 
cept as  their  spiritual  master;  in 
fact,  Bhaktivedanta's  appointees, 
the  temple  presidents,  who  are 
senior  Hare  Krishna  males  in 
their  early  twenties,  play  Cu- 


pid. Though  the  phenomenon 
is  astounding  to  Americans,  pair 
after  pair  of  the  converts 
willingly  accept  spouses  assigned 
from  on  high,  and  they  marry 
in  elaborate  Vedic  ceremonies 
with  full  expectation  that  the 
union  is  binding  for  life.  There 
is  no  provision  for  divorce. 

One  unhappy  husband  did 
find  a  way  out  of  wedlock,  how- 
ever. He  declared  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  high  monastic 
state  of  sannyas,  or  beggarhood, 
which  enabled  him  to  resume 
celibacy  and  move  2,000  miles 
away. 

Not  that  the  Hare  Krishna 
hierarchy  is  arbitrary  in  its 
matchmaking;  no,  in  some  re- 
spects the  religious  movement 
operates  like  a  good  computer 
dating  service:  artists  with  art- 
ists, leaders  with  leaders,  gov- 
erning board  members  with  heir- 
esses. There  are  quirks  in  the 
system,  of  course:  an  ugly  wom- 
an got  a  handsome  man  simply 
by  requesting  him. 

But  most  of  the  time  Hare 
Krishna  married  couples  seem 
content  and  display  a  moderate 
affection  for  each  other;  they 
are  comradely,  if  not  romantic. 
They  live  together  in  small 
apartments  near  the  temple  but 
participate  in  all  temple  activi- 
ties from  4:30  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
Officially  they  have  sexual  in- 


tercourse only  once  a  month — 
on  the  wife's  most  fertile  night, 
as  determined  by  an  ovulation 
thermometer — but  rumors  have 
been  heard  that  some  couples 
have  it  more  often.  Even  so, 
conjugal  Hare  Krishna  sex  is 
still  no  light  matter,  for  a  strict 
regulation  prescribes  five  hours 
of  chanting  Hare  Krishna  before 
consummation.  (On  ordinary 
days,  they  chant  for  two  hours.) 
Little  wonder  Hare  Krishna 
wives,  like  nuns,  describe  them- 
selves as  "married  to  Krishna." 

The  tangible  outcome  of  the 
arranged  marriage  among  the 
Hare  Krishnas  can  be  seen  in 
certain  temples  in  the  Western 
U.S.  In  Los  Angeles,  seventy 
married  devotees  are  raising  fif- 
ty infants  under  five  years  old; 
in  Dallas,  about  two  hundred 
Hare  Krishna  offspring  aged 
five  to  fourteen  from  all  over 
the  world  attend  a  special  San- 
skrit school.  Considering  that 
the  movement  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  almost  eight  years 
and  that  there  are  about  three 
thousand  adult  Hare  Krishnas, 
that  gives  them  a  birthrate 
slightly  ahead  of  at  least  one 
ethnic  group,  the  unprolific 
Thule  Eskimos.   — Faye  Levine 

Faye  Levine  is  the  author  of  The 
Strange  World  of  the  Hare  Krishnas, 
recently  published  by  Fawcett-Gold 
Medal. 


"From  Father's  hands  I  passed  into  yours.  You  arranged  every- 
thing according  to  your  tastes,  and  I  acquired  the  same  tastes,  or 
I  pretended  to— I'm  not  sure  which — a  little  of  both,  perhaps. 
Looking  back  on  it  all,  it  seems  to  me  I've  lived  here  like  a  beggar, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  I've  lived  by  performing  tricks  for  you, 
Torvald."  — Henrik  Ibsen 

A  Doll's  House,  1879 


C'EST  TWO 

Marriage  as  a  life-partnership  is  being  and  persistence  in  the 
orientation  of  a  specific  man  to  a  specific  woman  and  vice  versa. 
This  being  and  persistence  is  the  determination  and  limit  of  true 
freedom.  It  is,  therefore,  the  basic  positive  meaning  of  the  concept 
of  marital  fidelity,  and  cne  that  has  to  be  kept  in  view  in  relation 
to  the  negative  bearings  of,this  concept.  If  love  was  and  is  genuine, 
it  is  capable  of  this  being  and  persistence  in  orientation,  and  it 
shows  itself  to  be  faithful  love  by  achieving  it.  Faithful  love  means 
that  one  has  to  do  with  this  other  in  mutual  totality.  Je  vous  aime 
tout  entier  toute  entiere:  with  the  whole  of  my  being  I  love  the 
whole  of  your  being  (Emile  Verhaeren).  And  marriage  consists  in 
the  fact  that  this  may  and  must  and  should  be  lived  out. 

—Karl  Barth 
On  Marriage,  1961 


"A  good  marriage  is  that  in  which  each  appoints  the  other  guard- 
ian of  his  solitude,  and  shows  him  this  confidence,  the  greatest 
in  his  power  to  bestow."  — Rainer  Maria  Rilke 

(1875-1926) 
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Song  of 

Ample  Experience 

When  1  was  younger  I  chose 
to  think  of  marriage  as  the  un- 
discovered country  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveler  returns.  I 
would  read  the  class  notes  in 
alumni  magazines  as  if  they 
were  casualty  lists.  The  news 
that  Beecher  had  married  I  took 
to  mean  that  Beecher  had  died. 
Not  in  the  medical  sense  (Beech- 
er presumably  still  clung  to 
a  suburban  half-life  in  a  domes- 
tic netherworld),  but  in  the 
sense  of  what  then  was  called 
"creative  possibility."  No  longer 
would  I  wait  to  hear  that  Beech- 
er had  accomplished  high 
deeds  in  Hungary,  or  that  he 
had  written  the  great  American 
novel,  or  found  gold  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon. 
Beecher's  race  was  run;  either 
he  had  given  up  the  chase  for 
lack  of  courage,  or  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  secret  po- 
lice on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Finland  Station.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  again,  except 
possibly  during  the  political 
show  trial  at  which,  as  a  de- 
feated man,  he  might  mumble 
through  the  confession  placed 
in  his  hands  by  his  wife. 

The  callowness  of  my  imag- 
ery corresponded  to  the  callow- 
ness of  my  youth.  Like  many 
young  men  of  my  generation  I 
had  a  mistaken  idea  not  only 
of  women  but  also  of  "'creativ- 
ity," a  word  that  even  now, 
twenty  years  later,  I  cannot  use 
without  irony.  In  the  1950s 
"creativity"  was  the  bright  bau- 
ble most  desired  by  certain  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  class.  They 
had  inherited  everything  else, 
and  so  why  shouldn't  they  also 
own  an  artist's  imagination?  If 
it  was  a  democratic  country, 
and  if  everybody  was  created 
equal,  then  how  could  an  ig- 
norant musician  possess  some- 
thing that  they  didn't  possess? 
Obviously  he  couldn't,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  reasoning  thou- 
sands enrolled  in  creative-writ- 
ing courses  and  seminars  on  the 
art  of  the  cinema.  Alas,  too 
many  of  them  received  a  pass- 
ing mark  and  so  went  on  to  be- 
come second-rate  directors,  edi- 
tors, poets,  novelists,  and  critics. 

A  similar  and  equally  spe- 
cious form  of  logic  now  prevails 
in  the  realm  of  sexual  adven- 
ture. The  affluence  of  the  1960s 
demanded  a  mass  market  in 
erotic  fantasy.  Instead  of  thou- 
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sands  enrolling  in  creative-writ- 
ing classes,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands bought  sunglasses  and 
stood  around  on  street  corners 
waiting  for  it  to  happen. 

People  become  preoccupied 
with  sexual  variation  only  when 
they  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
The  futility  of  most  employ- 
ment, together  with  a  vague 
sense  of  something  so  malev- 
olently abstract  as  "the  system," 
encourages  a  general  feeling  of 
discontent.  The  feeling  is  un- 
pleasant, and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  large  numbers  of  people 
should  seek  relief  with  a  variety 
of  opiates,  among  them  sexual 
titillation. 

The  market  in  this  drug  ex- 
panded prodigiously  in  a  decade, 
enriching  the  suppliers  who 
could  provide  a  fix  in  the  form 
of  girlie  magazines,  pornograph- 
ic films,  massage  parlors,  ro- 
mance in  Miami  Beach,  or  what- 
ever else  could  be  sold  with  the 
promise  of  escape  and  transfig- 
uration. In  the  midst  of  the  rest- 
less selling,  the  distinction  be- 
tween male  and  female  neces- 
sarily became  blurred.  If  sex- 
uality can  be  offered  as  a  drug- 
store anodyne,  then  it  is  no 
longer  important  to  ask  who  is 
supposed  to  be  doing  what  to 
whom  or  why.  It  is  the  failure 
to  ask  these  questions  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  secondary  con- 
fusions about  marriage,  divorce, 
life-style,  commitment,  children, 
women's  liberation,  and,  like 
you  know  what  I  mean,  baby, 
personal  freedom. 

Now  that  I  am  older,  it  is  the 
unmarried  man  whom  I  mourn 
as  exile  and  victim.  From  with- 
in what  turns  out  to  be  the  bas- 
tion of  marriage  I  look  out  upon 
a  desolate  and  windswept  heath. 
The  gaunt  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, harried  by  the  furies  of 
sexual  illusion,  remind  me  of 
hunted  animals.  In  their  wander- 
ing to  and  fro  they  squander 
their  strength,  and  they  have 
little  time  to  build  anything  but 
the  occasional  hut  or  cairn.  Like 
all  creatures  who  inhabit  the 
eternal  present  they  lack  the 
historical  dimension,  and  so 
they  have  no  need  of  architec- 
ture, families,  books,  political 
ideas,  or  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  caves. 

They  are  swingers,  and  they 
pride  themselves  on  their  cease- 
less twisting  in  the  wind. 

— Lewis  H.  Lapham 

Lewis  H.  Lapham,  managing  editor 
of  Harper's,  avoided  marriage  until 
the  advanced  age  of  thirty-seven. 


The  Uses  of  Adversity 

In  1972,  when  I  lived  in  the 
Eskimo  village  of  Anaktuvuk 
Pass,  well  above  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, I  discovered  there  had  never 
been  a  divorce  in  the  history  of 
the  community.  Some  of  the 
marriages  had  been  arranged, 
but  even  when  they  were  un- 
happy (which  was  rare)  it 
would  have  been  economic  sui- 
cide to  dissolve  a  match. 

In  this  rough  land,  where 
people  live  mostly  by  subsistence 
hunting  and  fishing,  a  man 
needs  a  woman  to  sew  his 
clothes,  tend  his  dog  team,  and 
raise  his  children,  who  are  the 
main  economic  hope  of  his  fu- 
ture. And — with  all  due  respect 
to  women's  lib — it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  woman  to  live 
well  without  a  man  in  the  primi- 
tive Arctic.  I  might  shoot  a  car- 
ibou, but  butchering  that  moun- 
tain of  meat  and  hauling  it 
home  would  tax  my  strength, 
especially  if  I  also  had  to  cut 
enough  wood  to  heat  my  cabin 
at  50  below  zero  and  sew  my 
clothing  from  furs  I  had 
scraped  and  chewed  supple. 

I  had  come  to  the  Arctic 
from  a  society  (Boston)  where 
it  is  practical  to  get  a  divorce, 
and  eventually  I  got  one — at 
the  end  of  a  decade  of  mar- 
riage— satisfied  that  I  had  not 
found  a  man  for  all  seasons. 
After  the  Arctic,  however,  I  be- 
gan to  reassess  my  values. 

Better  than  half  my  married 
life  had  been  happy,  especially 
when — as  in  Anaktuvuk — my 
husband  and  I  had  had  to  depend 
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The  Future  of  Marriage,  by  Jes- 
sie Bernard  (World). 

This  is  a  fascinating  report 
by  a  sociologist  on  the  two  mar- 
riages in  every  marriage:  his 
(which  tends  to  be  a  pretty  good 
deal)  and  hers  (which  is  fre- 
quently rotten).  Jessie  Bernard 
makes  a  wealth  of  data  accessi- 
ble, intelligible,  and  provocative. 
The  book  is  out  of  print  now 
(it  was  published  in  1972)  but 
it's  worth  trying  to  find  a  copy 
at  your  library. 

Mama  Doesn't  Live  Here  Any- 
more, by  Judy  Sullivan  (Arthur 
Fields  Books,  $6.95);  to  be 
published  in  June  1974. 

A  spirited,  personal  account 
by  a  dropout  wife,  this  book 
tells  what  she  did,  why  she  did 
it,  and  how  it's  working  out. 


on  one  another  to  stay  aln 
We  had  purchaied  a  thirty- 
foot  schooner,  sailed  halft 
round  the  world,  and  weathe 
a  lot  of  rough  water,  a  hi 
cane,  and  a  forty-nine-day 
cific  crossing. 

In  our  fight  against  the 
ments,  we  had  little  time  or 
clination  for  personal  battle 
rare  camaraderie  developed 
tween  us — similar  to  what  1 1: 
encountered  in  the  Arctic- 
had  we  seen  more  rough  sail 
and  less  calm,  I  think  we  mi 
still  be  together. 

There  are  many  advant 
to  being  single,  and  I  en 
them  all,  but  I  must  admi 
miss  sharing  with  a  good  p 
ner;  I  miss  going  to  war  \ 
an  ally  I  trust.   — Lael  Mor 

Lael  Morgan  is  the  author  of  W 
en's  Guide  to  Boating  and  Coo! 
and  the  forthcoming  And  the 
Provides:  Alaskan  Natives  in  a 
of  Transition. 

READERS 

Thoughts  on  an  unconventic 
al  marriage: 

Conventional  marriage:  M 
goes  to  work.  Wife  stays  hoi 
with  children.  Marriage  stii 
and  wife  is  about  to  lose 
mind,  upsetting  husband,  w 
doesn't  want  to  hear  about 

So,  unconventional  marria, 
Wife  (finally  pregnant  after 
years)  quits  job.  Husband  qr. 
job.  And  everyone  stays  hoi 
to  raise  new  baby. 

It's  been  almost  two  yea 
We  started  a  little  advertisi 
agency  about  two  months  af 
the  baby  was  born.  We've  be 
done  diaper  and  baby-sitti 
duty  and  find  them  really  qu 
delightful.  I've  gone  a  lit 
crazy  at  times  but,  all  in  all, 
experiment  is  working. 

We  got  a  small  loan  from 
parents,    and    we've  starv< 
sweated,  and  cried  a  lot. 
our  twenty-two-month-old  ba 
is  dynamite. 

She  spends  one  hour  a  da 
four  days  a  week,  at  an  infan 
class  in  the  nearby  Montessc 
school;  I  write  at  night,  a 
Alan  teaches  one  morning 
week  so  that  we  all  get  aw 
somewhat. 

The  baby  is  smart  as  a  wbJ 
and  a  lot  of  that  comes  frd 
our  being  here  to  help  her  a 
teach  her. 

Raising  kids  is  hard  now 
days,  and  I  think  we've  hit  up< 
a  good  solution. 

— Diane  B.  Wo 
Cleveland  Heights,  Oh 
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:  in  the  classic  bottle  10.00  to  400.,  Eau  de  Toilette  7.00  to  20.00,  Eau  de  Cologne  5.00  to  20.00,  Spray  Perfume  7.50,  and  Spray  Cologne  7.00. 


Arthur  JYl.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 


WHAT  IF  WE  DON'T 
IMPEACH  HIM?  

If  Congress  flinches  now,  the  Constitution  may  be  inoperative  tomorrow 


W'E  hear  a  great  deal  today 
about  the  presumably  grim  con- 
sequences of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President — an  endless  public  trial,  a 
people  divided,  a  government  para- 
lyzed, a  nation  disgraced  before  the 
world.  But  suppose  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  decide  not  to  im- 
peach Mr.  Nixon.  This  would  have 
its  consequences,  too — consequences 
that  deserve  at  least  as  careful  an  ex- 
amination. 

For  the  refusal  to  impeach  would 
be  a  decision  as  momentous  as  im- 
peachment itself.  It  would  and  could 
be  interpreted  only  as  meaning  that 
Congress  does  not  think  Mr.  Nixon 
has  done  anything  to  warrant  im- 
peachment. It  would  alter  the  histor- 
ic relationship  of  Presidential  power 
to  the  constitutional  system  of  ac- 
countability for  the  use  of  that  power. 
The  message  our  generation  would 
send  to  posterity  would  be  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  whatever  his  other  disasters, 
had  conceived  and  established  a  new 
conception  of  Presidential  account- 
12   ability,  and  that  his  successors,  so 


long  as  they  take  care  to  avoid  the 
crudities  of  a  Watergate  burglary, 
can  expect  to  inherit  Mr.  Nixon's 
conception  of  inherent  Presidential 
authority  and  to  wield  the  unshared 
power  with  which  he  will  have  en- 
dowed the  Presidency.  Failure  to  im- 
peach would  be  a  vindication  of  a 
revolutionary  theory  of  Presidential 
accountability. 

Ti  he  traditional  theory,  the  the- 
ory that  prevailed  from  1789  to 
about  1966,  was  sufficiently  clear. 
The  President,  as  Andrew  Jackson 
put  it,  must  be  "accountable  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  for  every  act  of 
his  Vdministration."  "I  have  a  very 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presi- 
dency," said  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "I 
think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President 
should  be  a  very  strong  man  who  uses 
without  hesitation  every  power  that 
the  position  yields;  but  because  of 
this  fact  I  believe  that  he  should  be 
sharply  watched  by  the  people  [and] 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  by 
them." 

It  is  precisely  such  a  system  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  seemed  determined  to 
reject,  one  that  manifestly  drives 
him,  as  he  would  say,  "up  the  wall." 
In  his  view,  the  requirements  of  ac- 
countability are  sufficiently  fulfilled 
every  four  years.  Each  Presidential 
election  confers  a  mandate,  which 
empowers  the  President  to  do  what- 
ever he  thinks  best  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  republic.  Between  elec- 
tions the  President  has  the  right  to 
be  left  alone  to  carry  out  his  man- 
date. The  mandate,  if  there  were 
proper  "respect  for  the  Presidency," 
should  shield  the  President  from  the 
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harassment  of  a  nosy  Congress.-* 
unscrupulous  opposition,  and  a  is 
respectful  press.  All  these  egreg.ipi 
institutions  must  "get  off  his  bc-ij 
and  let  him  do  his  job.  r 

For  better  or  worse,  however,  is 
conception  of  Presidential  acccat 
ability  does  not  happen  to  be  the- a 
embodied  in  the  American  Consij 
tion.  It  may  well  be  embodied  hrbi 
last  constitution  of  General  de  Ga  14 
But  Mr.  Nixon,  alas,  is  not  the  Plitf 
dent  of  France.  And  his  novel  th*ai 
of  Presidential  accountability,  if 
plied  to  the  American  scene,  hasfi 
to  a  variety  of  unprecedented  esbl 
tive  actions,  some  of  which,  in'ifc 
judgment,  are  impeachable  and  sj» 
of  which  are  not. 

Mr.  Nixon  moved  rather  systemjp 
cally,  for  example,  to  deprive  ?m 
gress  of  the  three  historic  powers^ 
enabled  it  during  most  of  Ameiak 
history  to  play  its  role  in  the  syM 
of  accountability.  One  of  these  i,p 
power  of  the  purse — the  power  t  d< 
cide  how  public  money  shouh  b 
spent.  The  Federalist,  No.  58,  cjji- 
this  "the  most  complete  and  effe^ 
weapon  with  which  any  constiti&B 
can  arm  the  immediate  repress 
tives  of  the  people,  for  obtain!^ 
redress  of  every  grievance,  ancjlt 
carrying  into  effect  every  justs 
salutary  measitre."  The  second  ii$ 
power  of  oversight  and  investigA 
— the  power  to  monitor  and  dis|& 
the  activities  of  the  Executive  br<fl'B 
"The  informing  function  of  o 
gress,"  said  Woodrow  Wi  o 
"should  be  preferred  even  to  its* 
islative  function."  The  third  is  tl 
power  to  declare  war — the  p  v 
specifically  reserved  by  the  Fouf  |§ 
Fathers  for  Congress  so  that,  asJL 
coin  said,  "no  one  man  should  >t> 
the  power  of  bringing  this  opprefii 
upon  us." 

These  are  the  powers  that  li 
above  all  preserved  the  balan<  i 
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:  Constitution — and  these  are  the 
wers  that  Mr.  Nixon  set  out  me- 
dically to  nullify.  Through  his 
ctrine  of  unlimited  impoundment, 
sought  to  nullify  the  Congression- 
power  of  the  purse.  Through  his 
ctrine  of  unreviewable  executive 
ivilege,  he  sought  to  nullify  the 
ngressional  power  of  oversight  and 
/estigation.  Through  his  doctrine 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  Com- 
inder  in  Chief  to  take  preemptive 
tion  to  protect  American  troops 
>m  the  threat  of  attack,  he  sought 
nullify  the  Congressional  power  to 
thorize  war.  If  he  had  succeeded 
imposing  these  three  doctrines  in 
ife  absolute  form  in  which  he  pre- 
lted  them,  he  would  have  effective- 
ended  the  power  of  Congress  as  a 
rtner  in  the  constitutional  order. 
I  do  not  propose,  however,  that 
ise  doctrines,  wrongheaded  as  they 
ly  be  and  ominous  as  would  be 
;ir  consequences,  constitute  per  se 
Dunds  for  impeachment.  Mr.  Nixon 
s  been  perfectly  open  and  above- 
arc!  about  these  claims.  He  has 
owed  his  doctrines  publicly  and 
?en  Congress  and  the  people  full 
'  d  fair  warning.  Moreover,  as  we 
l  xilcl  have  learned  from  the  Andrew 
hn>on  case,  impeachment  is  not  the 
ty  to  settle  arguable  constitutional 
ffferences  in  advance  of  final  deci- 
C  »ns  by   the   Supreme   Court.  Of 
I  urse,  if  Mr.  Nixon  persisted  in 
iich  doctrines  in  defiance  of  court 
;  tiers,  this  would  be  another  ques- 
;  >n  and  would  obviously  carry  him 

0  to  the  zone  of  impeachability. 

1  What  matters  here  is  that  these 
s  ctrines  express  a  state  of  mind, 
c  ley  express  a  rejection  of  Lincoln's 
ii  ;w  that  under  the  Constitution  "no 
t  e  man"  should  exercise  excessive 
r  wer.  And  this  same  state  of  mind, 
1  i  same  resentment  of  challenge  and 

"utiny,  the  same  effort  to  break  the 
is  esidency  out  of  the  historic  system 
a  accountability  has  led  Mr.  Nixon 
c  :o  other  claims  and  deeds  that  fall 
a  «h  more  probably  into  what  Ham- 
(  m,  explaining  the  necessity  for 
1  peachment,  called  "the  abuse  or 
;  )lation  of  some  public  trust." 

n  1  oremost  among  the  public  trusts 

i  confided  by  the  people  to  the  Pres- 
ent is  the  constitutional  command 

■ilt  "he  shall  take  Care  that  the 
iws  be  faithfully  executed."  A  cru- 
il  question  in  regard  to  the  Wa- 

ci'fgate  matter  is  whether  Mr.  Nix- 
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WHAT  IF  WE  DON'T  IMPEACH  HIM? 


on  has  obeyed  this  command.  One 
reading  of  the  record  would  suggest, 
for  example,  that,  instead  of  pressing 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
lawbreakers,  Mr.  Nixon  has  continu- 
ously resisted  inquiry  into  Water- 
gate: first  trying  to  limit  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation; then  failing  to  report  to 
law-enforcement  officials  crimes  of 
which  he  had  admitted  knowledge 
after  March  21,  1973;  then  withhold- 
ing evidence  from  the  courts;  then 
firing  the  Special  Prosecutor,  who 
seemed  too  ardent  about  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  law;  then,  when 
forced  by  the  courts  to  produce  tapes 
he  had  attested  on  July  23  last  as  be- 
ing "under  my  sole  personal  control," 
denying  that  some  ever  existed  and 
turning  over  others  in  a  form  so  dam- 
aged and  defective  as  to  destroy  their 
evidentiary  usefulness;  most  recently, 
declining  to  submit  further  evidence 
to  a  new  Special  Prosecutor.  When 
the  board  of  technical  experts  con- 
cluded that  one  of  the  most  critical 
tapes  had  been  deliberately  oblitera- 
ted, Mr.  Nixon,  far  from  showing 
constitutional  zeal  about  ferreting 
out  the  obliterators,  revealed  no  pub- 
lic concern  or  even  curiosity. 

This  would  not  seem  a  convincing 
portrait  of  a  President  taking  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
Of  course,  it  may  well  be  an  incorrect 
reading  of  the  record.  Still,  there  is 
surely  enougli  in  that  record,  how- 
ever read,  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  Mr.  Nixon's  interest  in  Wa- 
tergate has  been  in  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  law  or  in  the  sabotage  of 
a  criminal  inquiry.  In  a  constitution- 
al order,  above  all  when  the  probity 
of  the  President  himself  is  under 
challenge,  that  question  demands  an 
answer.  The  Founding  Fathers  antici- 
pated that  such  questions  might  arise 
and  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  a 
way  by  which  answers  could  be 
found. 

For  no  President  can  withhold  evi- 
dence in  an  impeachment  inquiry. 
Whatever  standing  the  claim  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  may  have  in  other 
circumstances,  it  has  none  here. 
James  K.  Polk  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent between  Jackson  and  Lincoln  to 
enhance  the  power  of  the  Presidency: 
but  Polk  conceded  with  utmost  clar- 
ity in  a  message  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1846  that,  if  the 
House  were  looking  into  executive 
misconduct  with  a  view  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  of  impeachment, 
"the  power  of  the  House  in  the  pur- 


suit of  this  object  would  penet  I 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  u 
Executive  Departments.  It  could  c  i 
mand  the  attendance  of  any  t 
every  agent  of  the  Government,  I 
compel  them  to  produce  all  pap  I 
public  or  private,  official  or  un  i 
cial,  and  to  testify  on  oath  to  all  f.  I 
within  their  knowledge." 

Impeachment,  it  must  be  emj  a 
sized,  is  not  a  judgment  on  a  pu  i( 
official;  it  is  a  process  by  whic  i 
judgment  can  be  reached  on  the  b  ii 
of  evidence.  And  this  process  of  n 
the  most  expeditious  as  well  asr« 
constitutional  way  to  resolve  (u 
question  of  whether  Richard  M.  I  k 
on  has  faithfully  executed  the  law  >j 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  proced.a 
moreover,  that  should  commend  t 
self  quite  as  much  to  the  friendtjj 
the  President  as  to  his  critics.  Foi'l 
Mr.  Nixon  is  indeed  guiltless,  iiJ 
is  the  victim,  as  Vice-President  Fi 
assures  us,  of  a  left-wing  cabal  or£  | 
ized,  according  to  Senator  Goldwaji 
by  "people  dangerous  to  the  Am^ 
can  way  of  life,"  then  what  be,  a 
way  to  expose  the  conspiracy  id 
confound  the  conspirators  than  ± 
give  Mr.  Nixon  a  fair  and  open  trjl 
Whatever  constitutional  scruples  \  v\ 
have  constrained  the  President  h  n 
making  public  the  documents  t-.b 
Senator  Scott  tells  us,  would  c  d 
him  if  only  they  could  be  relea:  i 
would  necessarily  be  overborne  m 
the  case  of  impeachment.  Do  m 
these  true  believers  wish  to  dispel  l 
uncertainty  and  give  the  Presida 
in  whom  they  profess  such  bounds 
faith  the  opportunity  to  vindicate 
character? 

This  is  precisely  the  ground 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  arguec 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
peachment,  he  said,  was  the  b 
way  to  assure  not  only  '"the 
ular  punishment  of  the  Execu 
where  his  misconduct  should  dese 
it"  but  equally  "his  honorable 
quittal  when  he  should  be  unju 
accused."  Dr.  Franklin  cited  the  c 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  Du 
fleet  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
meet  the  French  fleet  at  a  staJ 
rendezvous.  Because  the  Stadthol) 
could  not  be  impeached,  suspici 
were  permitted  to  flourish  and  eni 
in  "the  most  violent  animosities  ; 
contentions"  against  him.  "Had 
been    impeachable,"  Franklin 
served,  "a  regular  and  peaceable 
quiry  would  have  taken  place  and 
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ould  if  guilty  have  been  duly  pun- 
led,  if  innocent  restored  to  the  con- 
lence  of  the  public."  When  there 
as  no  process  of  impeachment, 
ranklin  noted,  this  might  leave  a 
;sperate  people  no  alternative  but 
isassination,  in  which  case  the  lead- 
under  fire  would  be  "not  only  de- 
lved of  his  life  but  of  the  opportu- 
ty  of  vindicating  his  character." 
Worst  of  all  is  the  signal  transmit- 
d  to  posterity  if  Congress  decides 
tat  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Nix- 
1  has  faithfully  executed  the  laws  is 
ot  worth  bothering  to  answer.  Such 
considered  expression  of  Congres- 
onal  indifference  could  not  but  in- 
te  Mr.  Nixon's  successors  to  be 
[ually  cavalier  about  their  constitu- 
onal  responsibilities  in  the  assur- 
ice  that,  unless  a  President,  say, 
orders  his  wife  in  the  presence  of 
s  Cabinet,  Congress  will  be  unlikely 
insist  that  he  need  worry  about  his 
ligation  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
I  faithfully  executed.  Thus  refusal 
impeach  Mr.  Nixon  would  widen 
te  breach  in  the  system  of  account- 
)ility.  And  that  breach  would  be 
tdened  still  further  if  a  Congression- 
failure  to  act  established  the  view 
ipoused  by  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
ial and  some  Republican  members 
:  Congress  that  a  President  is  not  to 
j  held  accountable  for  the  deeds  of 
IS  closest  subordinates. 


%  BVIOUSLY  A  president  need  not 
\J  be  impeached  because  an  ob- 
ure  official  buried  deep  in  the  end- 
6s  bureaucracy,  someone  he  does 
«t  know  and  probably  has  never 
;ard  of,  does  something  wrong.  But 
is  an  extraordinary  idea  that  a 
■esident  is  not  responsible  to  some 
;gree  for  the  behavior  of  those  inti- 
Btes  with  whom  he  chooses  to  sur- 
und  himself  in  the  White  House 
id  the  Cabinet.  No  doubt  many  of 
e  Republicans  who  deny  that  Mr. 
ixon  should  be  held  accountable  for 
lessrs.  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman, 
litchell,  Stans,  Dean,  Krogh,  Cha- 
rt, et  al.  are  stockholders  in  great 
•rporations.  One  hardly  supposes 
at  they  would  be  equally  permissive 
the  top  man  in  one  of  these  corpor- 
bn-  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
r  a  persisting  and  cumulative  pat- 
rn  of  offenses  that  had  wrecked  the 
iblic  credit  of  the  firm  and  had 
*en  committed  by  people  he  person- 
fy  brought  into  the  business.  On  the 
tntrary:  they  would  hasten  to  vote 


him  out  of  office  at  the  next  stock- 
holders' meeting.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  Republican  Congressmen  should 
have  higher  standards  for  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation  than  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  practical  point  is  irresistible. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  know  what  his 
right-hand  men  were  doing,  it  was 
only  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
know.  He  had  every  facility  in  the 
world  for  finding  out.  And  if  Con- 
gress should  decide  that  a  President 
is  no  longer  to  be  held  broadly  ac- 
countable for  the  conduct  of  his  most 
personal  appointees,  il  would  obvi- 
ously encourage  future  Presidents  to 
wink  at  every  sort  of  skulduggery  so 
long  as  nothing  could  be  traced  to  a 
spec  i  lie  di  reel  i  ve  from  the  Oval  Office. 

The  constitutional  point  is  equally 
irresistible.  Madison  was  the  father 
of  the  Constitution.  The  First  Con- 
gress, because  il  contained  so  many 
men  who  had  been  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  summer  of  1787,  has  been  called 
an  adjourned  session  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Madison  in  the 
First  Congress  successfully  argued 
that  the  President  must  have  power 
to  remove  his  appointees.  Assuring 
the  President  this  power,  Madison 
said,  would  "make  him,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct, and  subject  him  to  impeach- 
ment himself  [my  emphasis],  if  Ik; 
suffers  them  to  perpetrate  with  im- 
punity high  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
against  the  United  States,  or  neglect- 
to  superintend  their  conduct,  so  as 
to  check  their  excesses.  On  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  declaration  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt."  If  the  Nine- 
ty-third Congress  should  now  decide 
that  it  understands  constitutionality 
better  than  Madison  and  the  First 
Congress,  if  it  concludes  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  his  closest  associates,  it 
would  confirm  Mr.  Nixon's  success  in 
breaking  the  Presidency  out  of  the 
historic  system  of  accountability  and 
in  fastening  a  new  conception  of 
Presidential  responsibility  on  the 
American  republic. 

The  refusal  to  impeach  Mr.  Nixon 
would  in  addition  fix  on  the  hapless 
republic  the  idea  of  "national  secur- 
ity" which  he  invoked — and  appar- 
ently still  invokes — as  justification 
for  secret  and  lawless  behavior  on  the 
part  of  a  President  and  his  agents. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Nixon's  defenders  will 
claim  that  he  did  no  more  than  other 
Presidents— notably     Lincoln  and 
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WHAT  IF  WE  DON'T  IMPEACH  HIM? 


WINE  TALK 


by  Austin,  Nichols 


The  white  wine  of  Chateau  Olivier 
confirms  the  report  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

While  serving  as  American  Minister 
to  France,  Jefferson  wrote,  "the  white 
wines  of  Graves  are  most  esteemed  at 
Bordeaux!' And  now,  as  then,  Graves  is 
famous  for  the  white  wines  produced 
from  its  gravelly  soil  (graves  means 
gravel). 

But  at  Austin,  Nichols,  we  know  that 
even  a  centuries-old  reputation  cannot 
guarantee  a  fine  wine. That's  why  we  al- 
ways make  sure  a  wine  deserves  its 
reputation,  by  tasting  and  then  re-tast- 
ing every  vintage 

And  in  our  view,  one  of  the  finest 
chateaux  in  Graves  is  Chateau  Olivier, 
shipped  by  tin-  distinguished  Esche- 
nauer  firm.  Olivier's  dry,  soft  and  fruity 
white  wine  is  justly  renowned 

Exceptional  wine  values  such  as 
Olivier  white  will  always  be  "most  es- 
teemed at  Austin,  Nichols.  That  is 
what  has  made  us  the  leading  importer 
of  fine  chateaux  wines  from  Bordeaux. 
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1'ranklin  Roosevelt — in  moving  be- 
yond the  Constitution  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  They  will  point 
out  that  neither  Lincoln  nor  Roose- 
velt was  impeached;  therefore,  Mr. 
Nixon  must  be  in  the  clear.  And  cer- 
tainly one  cannot  deny  Presidents  the 
power  to  take  drastic  actions  at  their 
own  peril  when  the  life  of  the  nation 
is  at  stake.  Madison  himself  wrote  in 
The  Federalist,  No.  48,  that  it  was 
vain  "to  oppose  constitutional  bar- 
riers to  the  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion." But  there  remain  signal  and 
decisive  differences  between  the  ac- 
tions of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  and 
the  actions  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  life  of  the  nation,  after  all,  was 
truly  at  stake  during  the  Civil  War 
and  again  during  the  second  world 
war.  Moreover,  Lincoln  and  Roose- 
velt carefully  explained  to  Congress 
and  the  people  why  they  thought  the 
emergency  so  critical  and  thereby  en- 
abled Congress  and  the  people  to  be 
the  judge  <if  their  actions.  Time  in 
their  cases  was  unquestionably  of  the 
essence.  Their  Congresses  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  devise  policies  of 
their  own.  And  none  of  their  acts  was 
directed  against  the  internal  political 
process.  Indeed,  both  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt  held  Presidential  elections 
in  the  midst  of  their  supreme  national 
crises — and  did  not  try  to  cook  the 
results. 

Moreover,  where  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt  did  their  best  to  account 
for  their  actions  to  Congress  and  the 
people,  where  Mr.  Nixon  himself  had 
expounded  with  relish  his  theories  of 
impoundment,  executive  privilege, 
and  the  Presidential  war-making 
power.  Nixon  never  let  Congress  or  the 
people  in  on  his  notion  that  "national 
security"  gave  the  President  the 
right  to  break  the  law;  this  had  to 
await  John  Ehrlichman's  testimony 
before  the  Watergate  Committee.  Nor 
did  he  vouchsafe  any  public  explana- 
tion of  the  national  emergency  of 
1970,  any  argument  that  the  Weath- 
ermen and  the  Black  Panthers  posed 
a  threat  to  the  republic  comparable 
to  that  posed  by  civil  war  or  by  Na- 
zism. Instead,  behind  closed  doors,  he 
authorized  illegal  actions — actions  in 
many  cases  beyond  anything  under- 
taken by  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt  in 
times  of  authentic  and  indisputable 
crisis.  Most  indefensible  of  all  was 
the  Nixon  Presidency's  subversion  of 
the  political  process  itself.  Whether 
this  was  authorized  in  advance  or 
covered  up  afterward,  it  represented 


an  attempt  to  deny  the  Amei  i 
people  one  of  the  two  constituti  i 
remedies  for  the  abuse  of  PresH 
tial  power.  The  other  remedy  , 
course,  is  impeachment;  and,  if  i 
gress  chooses  to  deny  us  this  as  4 
where  would  it  leave  the  constitud 
al  order? 


R.  nixon's  all-purpose  incJ 
tion  of  national  security  &\ 
inherent  and  absolute  Preside* 
right,  whatever  the  surrounding^ 
cumstances,  a  right  to  be  exerfl 
in   secret   at    Presidential    pie;  u: 
without  accountability  to  Com! 
and  the  people,  surely  represent! 
extraordinary    violation    of  p[fl 
trust.  Some  of  his  own  people  m 
begun  to  understand  this  now,  m 
though  Mr.  Nixon  himself  thuifi 
has  shown  not  the  slightest  evioa 
of   comprehension,  repentanc 
even  passing  regret.  "The  key, 
penitent  Egil  Krogh  recently 
"is  the  effect  that  the  term  'natnl 
security'  had  on  my  judgment.:! 
very  words  served  to  block  crip 
analysis.  It  seemed  at  least  pres: 
tuous  if  not  unpatriotic  to  in 
into  just  what  the  significance 
tional  security'  was."  If  Mr. 
is  not  impeached,  it  will  be  a  mela 
from  Congress  to  future  Presim 
that  they  can  define  national  setf 
as  they  wish,  share  their  defii 
with  no  one,  and  do  whatever 
claim  national  security  requin 
will  be  difficult  for  future  CongJ 
to  object  when  future  Presiden 
upon   the  powerful  precedent 
Nixon  will  thus  have  establishe 
Future  Presidents  will  be  ter»^ 
most  of  all  to  assume  that  the  A 
can  people  in  the  end  really  prf 
regime  based  on  and  limited 
idea  of  quadrennial  accountable 
long  as  it  is  divorced  from  tfi 
pidity  of  a  Watergate  burglary 
Watergate  is  precisely  the  sort  > 
cess  that  more  intelligent  or  le.' 
luded   Presidents  than  Mr 
would  take  every  care  to  avof 
Mr.  Nixon  is  still  in  office  in  Ja  |e- 
1977,  even  though  his  personal  4) 
tation  may  be  shattered  beyorifr 
pair,  he  will  very  likely  have  swlj 
ed    in    consolidating    the  im|t' 
Presidency 


t  n 
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There  may  be  still  another  ii 
tional  consequence.  There  an 
ways  to  deal  with  the  abuse  of 
dential  power.  One  is  to  reestl 
and  enforce  the  system  of  ac«  \ 


jility.  The  other  is  to  reduce  the 
Dwers  of  the  President.  Having 
tiled  to  do  the  first,  Congress  would 

0  doubt  attempt  the  second.  Since 
3  one  in  Congress  really  trusts  Mr. 
ixon  an  inch,  if  he  is  not  impeached 
lere  will  be  a  continuing  campaign 
11  January  1977  to  clip  his  wings 
trough  restrictive  legislation.  Al- 
;ady  Congress  has  under  considera- 
on  proposals  giving  itself  the  last 
ord  on  questions  like  impoundment, 
icecutive  privilege,  executive  agree- 
lents — questions  that,  before  the 
ixon  Presidency,  were  worked  out 
y  accommodation  and  comity  be- 
veen  the  executive  and  legislative 

1  ranches. 

The  trouble  with  wing-clipping  leg- 
ation is  that  it  would  not  only  re- 
rain  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  last  two  years 
ut  could  do  injury,  perhaps  lasting 
ljury,  to  the  Presidency  as  an  insti- 
ition.  But  the  Presidency  as  an  insti- 
ition  is  really  not  the  cause  of  our 
ouble.  As  an  institution,  the  Presi- 
dency has  served  the  republic  well 
uring  most  of  the  course  of  Ameri- 
I  an  history.  It  would  be  fallacious  to 
ii  viscerate  the  institution  because  a 
(]  |?cent  President  or  two  abused  the 
if  ust — or  because  Congress  and  the 
\  eople  allowed  the  system  of  account- 
-  bility  to  fall  into  decay.  The  great 
i  irtue  of  impeachment  is  that  it  pun- 
1  Ihes  the  offender  without  punishing 
i  fie  office.  It  would  permit  future 
residents  to  use  legitimate  powers 
e  )  the  full  while  warning  them  in  an 
mmphatic  way  that  they  had  better 
i  lot  usurp  illegitimate  powers  or  ig- 

ore  the  system  of  accountability. 
J  Impeachment  is,  after  all,  the  con- 
iiutional  remedy.  It  is  not,  as  some 
u  itizens  seem  to  suppose,  a  form  of 
e  :se  majeste.  The  Founding  Fathers 
tc  rescribed  it  in  the  full  expectation 
li  iiat  it  would  be  used.  Madison 
e  eemed  it  "indispensable"  that  the 
onstitution  contain  a  provision  "de- 

0  inding  the  Community  ag.st  the  in- 
>  apacity,  negligence  or  perfidy  of  the 
)  ihief  Magistrate."  Monroe  called  the 
iH  npeachment  clause  "the  main  spring 
J  f  the  great  machine  of  government," 
Hie  method  of  keeping  the  machine 

1  in  motion  by  its  own  powers  and  on 
to  proper  balance."  There  can  be  no 
ip  iCtter  means  than  this  of  making  fu- 
ture Presidents  sensitive  to  the  sys- 
ii*iin  of  accountability — and  of  mak- 
ejag  future  Congresses  remember  that 
ifiey  too  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
Constitutional  order.  If  there  was 
niVer  a  time  when  the  community 


needed  defense  against  Presidential 
incapacity,  negligence,  and  perfidy,  it 
is  surely  today.  If  Congress  does  not 
act  in  1974,  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  impeachment  clause  will  there- 
after be  nonexistent. 


T"HE  CONSTITUTIONAL  SIDE  of  the 
story  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  even  per- 
haps the  more  important  side.  A 
Congressional  decision  to  excuse  Mr. 
Nixon's  transgressions  would  create 
more  than  a  constitutional  model.  It 
would    create    a    moral  model. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
occupies  a  peculiar  but  recognized 
place  in  the  moral  organization  of 
American  society.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt called  the  Presidency  a  "bully 
pulpit."  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  it 
was  "preeminently  a  place  of  moral 
leadership."  Parents  used  to  hope 
their  children  would  grow  up  to  be 
President.  Children  like  to  see  the 
President,  whoever  he  is,  as  benign 
and  wise,  the  national  father  to  whom 
they  can  safely  entrust  their  lives  and 
their  destinies. 

What  happens  to  this  bond  when  a 
President  no  longer  sets  a  particu- 
larly edifying  example?  No  doubt  it 


is  healthy  not  to  see  a  President  as  a 
superhuman  figure.  Yet  it  troubles 
the  whole  society  when  he  can  no 
longer  be  seen  as  any  sort  of  exam- 
ple at  all.  Few  among  us  can  hate 
our  children  enough  to  urge  them  to 
model  themselves  on  Mr.  Nixon.  "He 
is  the  most  visible  and  instructive 
father  figure  we  have,"  Kurt  Vonne- 
gut,  Jr.,  recently  wrote,  "our  most 
impressive  teacher.  What  does  he 
teach  our  children?  To  give  almost 
nothing  to  charity,  to  cheat  in  money 
matters  at  every  opportunity,  to  lie, 
to  reject  all  criticism,  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  needs  of  strangers,  to  treat 
laws  disrespectfully,  to  love  only 
close  friends  and  relatives  and  sports 
on  television,  and  to  carpet-bomb  at 
Christmas."  How  to  convey  the  ideals 
of  American  life  in  the  face  of  such 
a  moral  example? 

Mr.  Nixon  has  succeeded  for  the 
moment  in  turning  the  Presidency  in- 
to preeminently  a  place  of  immoral 
leadership.  This  is  not  only  confusing 
for  children  and  demoralizing  for 
parents  but  it  spreads  its  contamina- 
tion well  beyond  the  White  House, 
bringing  American  politics  in  general 
into  discredit.  Nothing  has  been  more 
marked   after   Watergate   than  the 


History  you  cant  put  down. 


Maurice  Ashley 

The  Age  of  Absolutism 

1648-1775 

The  grandeur  of  Louis  XIV's  France, 
the  rivalry  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
and  the  Anglo-Dutch  struggle  for 
maritime  supremacy  are  vividly 
described  in  this  concise,  authori- 
tative survey.  An  exciting  volume  in 
the  six-part  History  of  the  Western 
World  now  in  preparation,  The  Age 
of  Absolutism  is  complete  in  itself 
and  highly  entertaining.  This  beau- 
tiful oversize  book  with  more  than 
100  vivid  illustrations,  many  in 
magnificent  color,  is  just  $15.00. 


Marcus  Cunliffe 

The  Age  of  Expansion 

1848-1917 

Marcus  Cunliffe's  stimulating  and 
highly  original  interpretation  brings 
order  and  understanding  to  these 
turbulent  years  of  political,  scientific, 
economic  and  artistic  ferment.  In  a 
style  that  is  easy  and  enjoyable  to 
read,  The  Age  of  Expansion  exam- 
ines how  this  energetic  era  affected 
not  only  the  West  but  indeed  the 
world.  Another  volume  complete  in 
itself  in  the  new  History  of  the 
Western  World  series.  With  superb 
text  and  remarkable  illustrations, 
including  many  in  full  color,  The 
Age  of  Expansion  is  just  $15.00. 
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WHAT  IF  WE  DPI 

indiscriminate  national  revulsion 
against  all  politicians.  I  saw  a  bump- 
er sticker  the  other  day:  BE  A  PATRI- 
OTIC AMERICAN  VOTE  AGAINST  ALL 

inc  i  \i KKN'i  s.  All  ilii-  i-  manifestl) 
unfair.  Mr.  Nixon's  chums  were,  in 
the  main,  not  politicians  at  all.  They 
were  public-relations  men,  bond 
lawyers,  and  the  like,  with  little 
knowledge  of  and  no  respect  for  the 
political  process.  They  never  under- 
stood that  democratic  politics  is  a 
conflict  of  limited  liability  in  which 
the  opposition  must  always  be  per- 
mitted to  live  to  fight  another  day. 
The  crassness  and  stupidity  of  their 
tactics  appalled  the  professionals,  in- 
cluding those  in  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
party.  And  it  was  seasoned  profes- 
sionals like  Senator  Ervin  who  took 
the  lead  in  exposing  them.  But  if 
members  of  Congress  should  say,  in 
effect,  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  men 
did  not  after  all  transgress  the  bounds 
of  traditional  politics,  that  none  of 
their  dirty  tricks  rouses  serious  Con- 
gressional objection,  then  Congress 
will  only  strengthen  the  popular  cyni- 
cism about  politicians.  All  politicians 
will  be  perceived  as  more  or  less  out 
of  the  same  can.  Only  Congress  can 
redeem  the  reputation  of  politics  by 
enforcing  a  distinction  between  Wa- 
tergate politics  and  the  politics  of  a 
constitutional  democracy. 


Tihe  shrinking  from  impeach- 
ment probably  arises  from  the  nov- 
elty of  abuse  of  power,  from  the  re- 
moteness of  contemporary  Presidents, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  visualizing 
the  offenses  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Perhaps  the  situation  can  be 
more  easily  conceived  if  put  in  terms 
more  homely  and  local.  A  letter  in 
the  Ann  Arbor  News  of  December  19, 
1973,  did  this  rather  well.  The  auth- 
or. Robert  P.  Weeks,  wrote: 

What  would  you  do,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Ann  Arbor,  if  you  learned 
that  the  Mayor  of  Ann  Arbor  .  .  . 
had  done  the  following: 

1.  Approved  a  plan  by  which 
the  Chief  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Po- 
lice Department  could  illegally 
tap  your  phone,  open  your  mail, 
and  burglarize  your  apartment, 
office  or  house; 

2.  Directed  the  Ann  Arbor  Po- 
lice and  FBI  agents  to  tap  the 
phone  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News  re- 
porter who  covers  city  hall;  di- 
rected the  FBI  to  investigate  a 
newscaster  for  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion ; 


3.  W ithhcld  knowledge  of  a 
burglary  from  a  local  judge  try- 
ing a  case  in  which  that  knowl- 
edge was  crucially  important; 

4.  Secretly  taped  conversations 
held  in  the  mayor's  office  in  city 
hall  between  himself  and  citizens 
1 1 l.i'  you  as  well  as  public  officials, 
then  when  a  confirmed  court  or- 
da  required  him  to  turn  over 
nine  of  these  tapes,  refused  to 
obey;  then,  reversed  himself; 
then,  announced  that  the  two 
tapes  containing  perhaps  the  most 
critically  important  material  nev- 
er existed; 

5.  Tripled  his  ivealth  while 
serving  as  Mayor  of  Ann  Arbor; 

6.  Paid  practically  no  Federal 
income  taxes  for  several  years  be- 
cause  he  claimed  huge  and  legally 
dubious  deductions  for  turning 
over  his  official  papers  to  the  Ann 
A rbor  II islorical  Com m ission ; 

7.  Surreptitiously  used  Ann  Ar- 
bor taxpayers'  funds  to  make  ma- 
jor improvements  on  two  private 
dwellings  of  his; 

8.  Twice  selected  personally  as 
mayor  pro  tern  a  man  who  had 
bribes  delivered  to  him  in  city 
hall  and  then  had  to  resign  to 
avoid  going  to  jail; 

9.  Selected  and  supervised  as 
trusted  top  officials  of  his  admin- 
istration seven  men  who  were  in- 
dicted, convicted  or  have  pleaded 
guilty — including  the  city  attor- 
ney. 

The  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mr. 
Weeks  suggested,  would  very  likely 
not  be  altogether  complaisant  about 
such  matters.  "Should  we  hold  Ann 
Arbor  elected  officials  to  one  high 
standard  of  conduct  but  have  a  much 
lower,  much  more  lax  standard  for 
the  President?  .  .  .  Our  silence  is  a 
way  of  saying  to  this  President  and 
future  Presidents,  "There's  practically 
no  limit  to  the  corruption  we'll  put 
up  with  in  the  White  House.' ' 

It  may  well  be  that,  even  should  a 
majority  of  the  House  vote  to  im- 
peach Mr.  Nixon,  one-third  plus  one 
of  the  Senate  would  block  his  convic- 
tion and  removal.  Some  people  would 
feel  that  this  would  be  the  worst  out- 
come of  all,  that  Mr.  Nixon  would 
construe  acquittal  as  triumphant  vin- 
dication, that  he  would  return  with 
righteous  vigor  to  his  course  of  ag- 
grandizement, that  he  would  even 
reinstitute  the  enemies  list  and  use 
all  the  resources  of  government  to 
conduct  reprisals  against  all  who  had 
dared  challenge  and  criticize  him. 

This  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
does  not  seem  likely.  Even  if  Mr. 


Nixon  should  eventually  beat  the  jl 
the  experience  of  trial  beforelfl 
Senate  would  inescapably  haw 
chastening  effect.  The  readineJI 
Congress  to  carry  things  that! 
must  surely  reinvigorate  the  syH 
of  accountability — not  so  mucH 
conviction  and  removal  but  a  im 
deal  more  than  acting  as  if  Mr.  NH 
had  done  nothing  out  of  the  ordirjej 
The  worst  thing,  it  seems  to  H 
would  be  to  register  CongressiB 
acquiescence  to  Mr.  Nixon's  thH 
of  Presidential  accountability,  [if 
better  to  have  impeached  and  II 
than  never  to  have  impeached  all 

Some  dream  of  milder  alternaH 
— a  resolution  of  censure,  for  ejl 
pie,  that  both  houses  would  pasll 
majority  vote.  But  this  would  11 
cop-out  and  readily  identifiablll 
such  unless  the  resolution  manl 
to  specify  exactly  why  the  deeds  H 
demned  were  censurable  but  noil 
peachable.  Another  suggestion  II 
resolution  calling  for  the  PresidH 
resignation.  But  this  would  be  pill 
hortatory,  and,  if  more  than  II 
w  ould  introduce  an  indigestible  I 
liamentary  element  into  a  nonpafl 
mentary  system.  I  hardly  thinll 
would  be  wise  in  the  long  mil 
confer  on  Congress  the  power  toll 
miss  Presidents  without  investigaB 
and  trial.  Think  what  might  II 
happened,  for  example,  in  the  II 
night  of  Congressional  indignafi 
after  President  Truman  fired  m 
eral  MacArthur,  or  in  the  pe 
when  John  Adams  was  standing 
against  Congressional  agitation 
war  with  France.  Yet  everyone 
agrees  that  these  two  doughty  P 
dents  never  had  finer  hours. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  prH 
ent  in  making  impeachment  the  11 
stitutional    remedy.    They    did  H 
want  to  make  it  easy  to  get  ri 
Presidents  but  they  were  determ 
to  make  it  possible  to  do  so.  If  n 
bers  of  Congress  really  want  tcj 
store  the  historic  system  of  acc 
ability,  the  means  are  at  han 
they  decide  not  to  hold  Mr.  N 
and  his  successors  accountable 
cept  once  every  four  years,  they 
license  the  imperial  Presidency, 
er  in  a  new  and  ominous  time  foi 
republic,  and  transform  the  bal 
and  character  of  our  constituti 
order.  Impeachment  may  have  gi 
ous  consequences.  Refusal  to  impc 
the  President  will  have  consequei 
even  more  grievous  and  far  n 
enduring. 


?  2  YEARS  OLD  WORLDWIDE  ■  BLENDED  SCOTCH 


WHISKY  •  86  PROOF  •  GENERAL  WINE  A  SPIRITS  CO.,  NEW  1 
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Your  cost  of  living  may  go  up  a  little 
but  your  standard  of  living  will  go  up  a  lot. 


The  luxury  car 


e  luxury  of  2 


j  can  panic  aMput  your  luxury  car  out  to  headroom  you'd  think  you  were  in  a  Rolls-Royc 
re  during  the^gasoline  crisis.  Silver  Shadow. 

you  can  tjJf  it  out  in  luxury  in  an  Audi.  And  the  kind  of  smooth,  controlled  ride  only 
illy  ride  MOt.  independent  front  suspension  can  give  you 

?  Audi  MPLS  gives  you  24  miles*of  ride  to      (ask  an  Aston  Martin  driver  about  that). 
Hon.  Jm  Combined  with  the  traction  and  stability  of 

enty-four  luxurious  Audi  miles.  In  an  in-     front  wheel  drive.  The  kind  you'd-  find  in  a 

scdpsh  you  can  hardly    ^  _■  r>    r>_  m     mm   Cadillac  Eldorado. 

rom  a  Mercedes  280.  A|  ■fill  I     ^%      So,  you  see?  ;^OU  Still  have 

so  much  legroom  and  MUUi    M\J\J  Wm^9  the  luxurv  of  choc 


the  luxury  of 


g  luxury. 


Alot  of  cars  for  the  money. 
A  lot  of  miles  to  the  gallon. 

•  Mileage  based  on  German  iaduitry  teat  trick  standards. 


©  1973  THE  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  JANESVILLE.  WISCONSIN,  US 

At  $8.50  if s  an  old-fashioned  money's  worth. 
The  Parker  75  Classic  Ball  Pen. 


If  this  Parker  75  Classic  Ball  Pen  were  solid  gold,  it  would 
cost  $100.  But  we  elected  to  make  the  case  22K  gold 
electroplate.  Like  solid  gold,  it  becomes  more  beautiful  the 
more  it  is  handled.  The  distribution  of  weight  throughout 
the  pen  provides  heft  and  balance,  so  vital  through  hours 
of  comforlable  writing. 

What  really  determines  the  value  of  a  pen,  of  course, 
is  how  well  it  performs  on  paper.  Here  the  75  Classic 
stands  alone.  Its  tunpsten-carbide  ball,  first  introduced  by 
Parker,  is  microscopi  ally  textured  to  grip  the  writing 


surface  lightly,  so  it  lays  down  a  clean,  crisp  line,  without 
skip  or  blob. 

This  pen  writes  better  months  longer— fully  three  times 
longer  than  the  ordinary  ballpoint. 

And  it's  guaranteed  in  writing.  If,  due  to  defects, 
the  75  Classic  fails  to  perform  during  its  owner's  lifetime, 
we  will  repair  or  replace  it— free. 

At  $8.50,  it's  more  than  an  (4->D  ADI/CD 
old-fashioned  money's  worth,         I  t  K. 

It's  a  beautiful  gift  at  any  price.    ~   World's  mostwanted per 


The  Parker  75  Classic  Ball  Pen  in  22K  gold  electroplate  is  $8.50;  in  vermeil,  $25;  in  sterling  silver,  $12;  in  brushed  stainless  steel,  $5.  Matching  soft  lip  pens. 
You'll  find  the  distinctive  arrow  clip  trademark  on  every  Parker,  from  the  famous  $1.98  Jotter  Ball  Pen  to  the  $150  Parker  75  Presidential  Pen. 


aylor  Branch 


iVHY  WE  WILL 
IMPEACH  HIM 


ot  for  reasons  of  law  or  morality,  but  because  nobody  can  think  of  anything  better  to  do 


■  s  of  this  writing  in  mid-March, 
^%  Congress  finds  itself  being 
dragged  without  mercy  toward  a  vote 
on  the  impeachment  of  President 
Nixon.  Most  of  the  legislators,  mind- 
ful of  the  enemies  to  be  made  by  any 
overt  action,  grimaced  at  that  reality 
the  way  a  drunk  greets  the  light  of 
morning.  Hoping  the  issue  would  go 
away,  both  houses  maneuvered  to  in- 
crease their  salaries  in  a  way  that 
would  leave  no  recorded  vote  for 
constituents  to  scrutinize,  and  Sam 
Ervin  defended  the  culinary  merits 
of  North  Carolina  barbecue  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  against  Joseph 
Montoya  and  his  New  Mexico  chili 
peppers.  Meanwhile,  the  question  of 
impeachment  aroused  the  Congress- 
men's chronic  fear  of  action,  testing 
their  powers  of  avoidance.  "Speaker 
Albert  wants  impeachment  like  a  sex 
maniac  wants  a  sterility  operation," 
said  John  Conyers,  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
never  liked  impeachment  and  has 
usually  reserved  the  exercise  for 
lowly  federal  judges.  Even  then,  it 
takes  an  extraordinary  push  to  get 
the  machinery  rolling.  Otto  Kerner, 
the  former  Governor  of  Illinois,  still 
holds  a  seat  as  a  federal  appeals 
judge  despite  his  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing for  several  felonies,  and 
there  has  been  no  whisper  in  the 
House  about  removing  him.  The 
President  himself  presents  a  far  grav- 
er matter.  His  tenure  in  office  is  a 
question  of  high  policy,  fraught  with 
difficulty  and  consequence — precisely 
the  kind  of  issue  that  the  Congress 
ordinarily  handles  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  do  something  about  it. 

Taylor  Branch,  a  contributing  editor  oj 
Harper's,  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  dec- 
adence. 


In  this  peculiar  instance,  of  course, 
the  President  is  not  eager  to  take  the 
mandatary's  role,  but  many  members 
of  Congress  hope  that  he  will  achieve 
the  same  purpose  by  resigning  after 
they  have  full  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce Watergate  and  declare  them- 
selves in  favor  of  honest  government. 
Publicly  they  cry  out  for  resignation 
to  spare  the  nation  further  discord 
and  scandal;  in  the  privacy  of  their 
offices,  they  pray  for  resignation  to 
spare  themselves  the  awful  decision. 

The  bells  are  tolling,  however,  for 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
whose  members  have  realized  that 
they  will  give  the  first  answer  on 
what  to  do  with  the  President.  "The 
other  members  of  Congress  can  wait 
to  see  what  we  do,"  said  Tom  Rails- 
back  (R.-Ill.  I,  "but  we  on  the  com- 
mittee have  been  living  with  im- 
peachment for  several  months  now. 
We  have  to  vote."  The  historic  mag- 
nitude of  the  issue  has  impaled  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  point  of 
decision.  There  is  no  chance  that  the 
full  House  will  impeach  Nixon  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  if  it  does  urge  impeach- 
ment, the  other  Representatives  will 
feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  first  time.  They,  too, 
will  suffer  the  trauma  of  an  inescap- 
able vote,  and  they  will  be  yanked 
from  their  customary  lassitude  to- 
ward an  actual  matter  of  government. 

The  thirty-eight  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  retain  much 
more  anonymity  than  one  would  ex- 
pect of  a  group  that  controls  the  main 
valve  for  impeachment;  few  citizens 
can  name  more  than  a  handful  of 
them.  There  are  no  legendary  fig- 
ures on  the  committee,  no  statesmen 
who  command  enough  authority  to 
part  a  sea  of  reporters.  By  and  large, 
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BEAUTY 
BEGINS 
HERE . . . 

in  nature,  in  the  trec?>  that  give  charm 
to  your  house  and  shade  to  your  gar- 
den. That's  where  you'll  find  it.  But 
healthy,  beautiful  shade  trees  don't 
just  happen  these  days.  Continued 
poor  environment,  attacks  by  disease 
and  insects  often  kill  or  disfigure  the 
ones  we  value  most.  Much  of  this  loss 
can  be  avoided,  however,  by  accurate 
diagnosis  and  the  timely  use  of  scien- 
tific methods. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  us. 
Long  before  their  ecological  condition 
was  thought  to  be  so  serious  we  were 
spending  substantial  amounts  of  time, 
talent  and  money  in  research  to  help 
save  America's  trees. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  your 
trees,  cajl  your  local  Bartlett  represen- 
tative today  and  let  him  show  you  not 
only  how  scientific  care  will  make 
them  more  beautiful,  but  how  it  will 
keep  them  that  way. 


■AATLfTT 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06905 

Research  laboratories 
and  Experimental  Grounds, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  tc 
Florida  and  west  to 
Illinois  and  Alabama. 


WHY  WE  WILL  IMPEACH  HIM 

their  political  achievements  belong 
on  the  feature  pages.  Among  the 
twenty-one  Democrats,  Paul  Sarbanes 
of  Maryland  is  best  known  as  a 
Princeton  classmate  and  friend  of 
Ralph  Nader's.  Two  members  are 
noted  for  their  contributions  to  the 
new  Democratic  walking  tradition: 
Wayne  Owens  plodded  across  689 
miles  of  Utah  to  win  a  seat  in  1972, 
ami  Jerome  Waldie  slogged  through 
690  miles  of  California  desert  to 
boost  his  campaign  for  Governor  of 
California  this  year.  Four  members 
made  the  White  House  enemies 
list:  John  Conyers  of  Michigan 
l  "  Kmerging  as  a  leading  black  anti- 
Nixon  spokesman,"  wrote  John 
Dean!',  Father  Robert  Drinan  of 
Massachusetts  (a  peace  activist,  the 
f i r - 1  priest  ever  elected  to  Congress); 
Charles  Range!  of  New  York  (who 
defeated  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and 
now  wins  Harlem  with  Thieu-like  ma- 
jorities i :  and  Robert  Kastenmeier  of 
Wisconsin,  a  longtime  leader  of  the 
few  erudite  liberals  in  the  House. 
Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas  is  known 
a-  the  first  black  Congresswoman 
elected  from  the  South  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  Elizabeth  Holtzman  won 
recognition  by  defeating  one  of  the 
old  fixtures  of  the  House,  Emanuel 
Celler,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Oilier  than  these  few,  the 
Democrats  on  the  Committee  have 
won  distinction  only  by  force  of  their 
personalities.  William  Hungate  of 
Missouri,  for  example,  is  the  jester 
— brimming  with  tales  of  his  favorite 
Missourian,  Mark  Twain.  His  son  is 
a  bass  player  for  Sonny  and  Cher. 

The  seventeen  Republicans  are  an 
even  more  nondescript  lot.  As  a 
group,  they  might  easily  be  taken  for 
a  reunion  of  former  fraternity  presi- 
dents from  a  Big  Ten  university. 
They  include  one  famous  name — 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  Dutchess 
County  in  New  York.  His  father  held 
the  same  seat  for  years,  making  sure 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  never  car- 
ried his  home  area  of  Hyde  Park. 
FDR  campaigned  against  him  in  bit- 
ter futility.  The  present  Fish  entered 
politics  in  1968  by  defeating  G.  Gor- 
don Liddy  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation, and  he  is  now  an  ally  of  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale  in  spiritual  activ- 
ities. Rep.  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi 
speaks  for  the  district  that  gave 
President  Nixon  his  largest  majority 
( 87  percent )  in  the  1972  election.  A 
bright  young  conservative,  Lott  de- 


nounces the  distorted  media  and  s  s 
it  would  be  hard  to  locate  a  wl  e 
McGovern  voter  in  his  area.  Chai  I 
Wiggins  represents  Nixon's  hoi  I 
town,  Whittier;  and  William  Frc  va 
lich  comes  from  Joe  McCarthy's  itj 
tive  city  of  Appleton,  Wiscon:  u 
David  Dennis  is  a  bespectacled  c  fa 
mudgeon  who  represents  Muncie,  ;tq 
diana,  in  the  Gothic  heartland. 

I 

I EXPECTED  THE  PUBLIC  spotlight  iff 
impeachment  to  bring  out  the  w<  ;t 
qualities  of  obscure  politicians — m 
headiness  of  new  recognition,  e 
promise  of  new  dreams  for  the  voti'3$ 
the  discovery  of  previously  hid<  n 
charisma.  Several  of  them,  it  seendj 
likely,  would  decide  they  re;  y 
belonged  in  the  Senate.  Had  1  .s 
been  the  case,  I  would  have  had  & 
familiar  task  of  pillorying  them  IB 
elected  minstrels  who  behave  like  m 
sightseers  after  Dunkirk — scrabbl  g 
in  the  ruins  for  souvenirs  while  ex  1-, 
ling  world  peace.  After  interviewig 
most  of  the  members  of  the  comrl 
tee,  I  came  away  instead  with  lis 
feeling  one  often  gets  from  jun|3j 
Most  of  them  seemed  like  ordin  ry 
citizens  sobered  by  the  realizatiii 
that  they  hold  a  man's  fate  in  til 
hands.  There  were  exceptions,  »f 
course:  a  few  of  Nixon's  frie  Is 
looked  as  if  someone  had  turned  it 
the  lights  at  the  last  sales  luncheii) 
and  some  of  his  enemies  were  hS 
on  the  unctuousness  of  the  Lot  fe 
work.  But  aside  from  these  extrenifc 
most  of  the  members  seemed  draii  d 
of  the  baser  elements  that  norm.-i 
shine  forth  in  political  interview. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  do  B 
or  so  members  who  might  hold  is 
swing  votes  on  impeachment.  Tl  tx 
feelings  seemed,  well,  appropriate 
when  they  emerged  through  the  A- 
miliar  rhetoric.  Perhaps  it  was  if 
cause  they  fully  expect  to  send  ou| 
resolution  favoring  impeachment.  T* 
likelihood  of  removing  the  Preside 
from  his  office  has  registered  uj  n 
them  with  the  same  solemn  imp  :l 
that  comes  to  dying  villains  at  € 
end  of  old  movies,  when,  listening 
violin  music,  they  have  profound  I 
sights  on  the  meaning  of  life. 

Many  learned  observers,  and  ne 
ly  all  Washington  cabdrivers,  beli< 
that  the  President  will  do  someth 
to  wriggle  through.  This  is  the  less ; 
of  the  past,  and  it  allows  onlookers 
enjoy  a  contemptuous  view  of  b< 
Nixon  and  the  Congress.  But  I  th: 


^oWTogettoS^ovd^cotia 
in  spite  of  every  tiring 


In  most  cases,  Nova  Scotia  is  a  lot  closer  than  you 
think.  And  we've  got  gas  to  fuel  up  your  car  when  you 
arrive  here  and  wherever  you  travel  in  our  province 

Or  how  about  taking  a  plane  so  you'll  have  more 
vacation  time  to  enjoy?  There  are  direct,  non-stop,  daily 
flights  from  New  York  and  Boston.  (Don't  forget  to  have  a 
rented  car  waiting  for  you  at  the  airport.) 

You  might  even  think  about  floating  your  car  to  Nova 
Scotia.  Yes,  floating  your  car! 

You  have  a  choice  of  three,  large  and  modern 
car-ferries  for  the  relaxing  trip.  For  your  enjoyment  on 
board  each  ferry  there's  a  fine  restaurant  and  bar,  a 
duty-free  shop  and  a  casino. 

The  car-ferry  "Bluenose"  sails  daily  in  the  summer  from 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  "Prince  of 
Fundy"  and  "Bolero"  also  sail  daily  from  Portland,  Maine 
to  Yarmouth. 

Now  that  you  know  there  are  different  and  interesting 
ways  to  get  to  Nova  Scotia,  you  might  be  asking  yourself 
why  Nova  Scotia  is  worth  getting  to. 

The  fact  is,  Nova  Scotia  is  worth  getting  to  if  all  you 
wanted  to  do  was  look  around. 

You  could  wander  through  the  antiquity  of  Annapolis 
Royal  and  escape  through  the  centuries  at  the  Port  Royal 
Habitation,  a  perfect  recreation  of  the  oldest  white 
settlement  in  North  America  north  of  Florida.  At 
Louisbourg  explore  the  reconstructed  fortress. 

And  Nova  Scotia  has  history  you  can  drive  through  as 
well  as  walk  through.  Try  the  Evangeline  Country  of  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  the  famous  South  Shore  Lighthouse 
Route,  the  Eastern  Shore  Marine  Drive,  the  spectacular 
Cabot  Trail  and  our  Sunrise  Trail  boasts  some  of  the 
best  beaches  in  rlova  Scotia. 


If  you  want  to  swim,  scuba  dive,  sail  or  deep  sea  fish. 

Nova  Scotia  has  nearly  5,000  miles  of  picturesque, 

indented  coastline  with  more  quaint  harbours  than  you'll 

ever  be  able  to  count 
There  are  acres  of  secluded  park  lands  with  hiking 

trails,  more  championship-calibre  golf  courses  than  you'll 

be  able  to  challenge  in  one  stay  There  are  horses  to  ride 

and  boats  to  rent 
You'll  find  the  shopping  interesting,  the  resorts  and 

hotels  very  accommodating,  the  dining  rewarding  and  the 

evening  entertainment  exciting. 
But  then  again,  just  about  all  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  must 
So  why  not  start  making  plans  to  get  here9 
We're  certain  you'll  have  the  kind  of  vacation  which  will 

make  you  want  to  come  back  again  and  again 


For  more  information  on  Nova  Scotia  vaca- 
tions, write  Nova  Scotia  Information  Offices: 
616  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me.  04101. 
Telephone  1-800-341-6709  (Toll  free  in 
New  England  except  Maine.)  In  Maine 
772-6131/630  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  3115, 
New  York,  NY.  10020.  Area  Code 
212-581 -2420/P.O.  Box  130,  Halifax,  N.S. 


f  Nova  Scotia 

COULDN'T  YOU  USE  A  LITTLE  NOW? 


WHY  WK  will  imi'i;a<:ii  him 


ALMADEN 
SOLERA 

Almaden  Flor  Fino,  light  and 
bone  dry,  the  perfect  aperitif. 
Serve  chilled. 

Almaden  Cocktail  Sherry,  delicate, 
pale  and  dry,  delicious  on  the 

rocks. 

Almaden  Golden  Sherry,  nutty 
and  medium  dry,  appropriate 
befoi  e,  during,  or  after  any  meal. 

Almaden  Cream  Sherry,  rich,  soft 
and  moderately  sweet,  delight- 
ful with  cheese  and  fresh  fruit. 

Almaden  Vineyards,  Los  Catos  and  Paicines,  California 
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something  different  is  afoot  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  My  own  guess 
is  that  they  will  support  impeachment 
by  a  vote  of  at  least  24  to  14,  with 
nearly  all  the  swing  voters  and  a  few 
surprise  Republicans  coming  down 
for  the  prosecution.  Many  of  the 
swing  voters  seem  to  anticipate  this 
outcome  with  a  cold  chill. 

The  result  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  already  seems 
clearer  than  the  reasons  behind  the 
impeachment.  The  collective  view  of 
the  committee  members  suggests  that 
President  Nixon  will  not  be  im- 
peached because  of  the  impartial 
force  of  the  law.  The  law  is  too 
vague.  He  will  not  be  impeached  on 
the  basis  of  political  calculations  by 
the  members  of  Congress.  They  have 
tried  hard  to  see  the  path  of  political 
survival,  but  the  path  remains  veiled 
in  darkness.  And  he  will  not  be  im- 
peached by  morally  impassioned  leg- 
islators with  a  new  vision  of  the 
country's  future.  Most  of  the  votes 
for  impeachment  will  be  cast  with  a 
curious  lack  of  passion  that  reflects 
a  strange  and  haunting  fact:  the 
President  will  be  impeached  by  a 
Congress  that  has  no  better  ideas 
than  he  about  how  to  lead  the  coun- 
try away  from  its  pervasive  troubles. 
They  can  impeach  the  President,  but 
they  cannot  override  his  vetoes  on 
any  significant  matter  concerning  the 
country's  political  direction.  They 
will  defer  to  his  judgment  and  grant 
him  sweeping  powers  right  up  to  the 
moment  they  drive  him  from  office. 

Why,  then,  impeachment,  and 
what  do  the  committee  members  hope 
to  gain  by  it?  They  remind  me  of 
Abraham  wrestling  with  the  divine 
command  to  slit  Isaac's  throat,  strug- 
gling toward  the  conclusion  that  a 
higher  authority  cannot  be  refused. 
As  it  must  have  been  with  Abraham, 
the  committee  members  wonder  how 
circumstances  conspired  to  present 
them  with  such  an  impossible  situa- 
tion— in  which  the  question  becomes 
defined  in  such  a  way  that  they  must 
vote  either  to  impeach  the  President 
or  to  sanction  unconscionable  ac- 
tions. They  will  impeach  him  for  con- 
duct that  cost  no  one  his  life  or  an 
arbitrary  jail  term,  and  that  caused 
no  one  to  go  hungry — in  short,  for 
things  that,  under  different  circum- 
stances, could  easily  be  overlooked. 
As  it  is,  however,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers sense  they  will  have  no  choice, 
and  even  the  President's  most  loyal 
defenders  feel  the  ground  eroding  be- 


neath their  feet.  The  members  of  tr 
committee  have  undergone  a  chanj 
that  befits  these  odd  circumstance 
after  finding  little  help  in  the  arei| 
that  normally  sustain  impeachment! 

The  silence  of  the  Foundeir 

THE  members  of  the  committee  e:| 
pound  views  for  public  consum  | 
tion  on  the  law  of  impeachment,  trl 
intentions  of  the  Founding  Father! 
and  the  meaning  of  the  precedent 
here  and  in  England.  This  gives 
scholarly  and  judicious  cast  to  tlj 
debates  and  makes  the  members  loci 
like  diligent  attorneys — rummagiril 
through  diaries  left  over  from  tHj 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1781 
After  a  certain  amount  of  such  tal| 
however,  almost  everyone  concede 
that  the  law  is  no  more  than  a  spif 
ning  compass  in  these  matters,  wii 
precedents  for  almost  everything 
"At  some  point,  the  decision  has  j 
be  subjective,"  said  Chairman  Petj 
Rodino.  "That's  why  impeachment  j 
part  of  the  political  process  instea 
of  being  an  ordinary  judicial  matter! 

The  argument  continues,  neverthj 
less,  over  the  precise  meaning  < 
"treason,  bribery,  or  other  hi£ 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the  col 
stitutional  grounds  for  impeachmerj 
Advocates  of  the  "strict"  interpret! 
tion  maintain  that  an  indictable  crinf 
is  required.  They  cite  Blackstonj 
Madison,  Pinckney  of  South  Carolinf 
They  also  cite  the  assorted  legal  opij 
ions  in  the  cases  of  the  twelve  Ama 
icans  who  have  been  impeached  li 
the  House  I  nine  federal  judges,  ob 
Senator,  a  Secretary  of  War,  an 
President  Andrew  Johnson).  The 
torneys  for  those  defendants,  ar 
for  possible  defendants  like  Justij 
William  0.  Douglas  and  Nixon,  col 
eluded  (to  no  one's  surprise)  thl 
the  grounds  for  impeachment  lie  on| 
within  the  narrow  definition  of  ovej 
criminal  conduct.  Partisans  of  in 
peachment,  on  the  other  hand,  ha^ 
always  leaned  toward  the  "broaq 
view,  by  which  officials  can  be  irl 
peached  for  grave  political  offensej 
such  as  abuse  of  public  trust  or  groj 
neglect  of  duty.  They  cite  differed 
passages  from  Madison  and  Blac 
stone,  and  it  is  generally  argued  th  i 
they  have  a  greater  selection  of  a] 
thorities  to  choose  from:  Hamilton 
Patrick  Henry,  James  Wilson,  and 
on.  The  New  York  Times's  favori?| 
Framer  is  George  Mason  of  Virgini 


Rural  America . . . 
Land  of  Many  Faces 


1,700,000 

miles 
long 


That's  one  way  to  measure  the 
sweep  of  rural  America — supplier 
of  food  and  raw  material  for  a  na- 
tion .  .  .  new  home  for  crowd-weary 
citizens  .  .  .  expansion  room  for 
commerce  and  industry. 

That's  how  far  our  lines  extend 
to  serve  consumers  in  2,600  of  the 
nation's  3,141  counties — an  average 
of  only  four  consumers  per  mile  .  .  . 
over  mountains  and  deserts,  rolling 
prairie,  hills  and  valleys. 

Rural  America  is  our  home.  We 
grew  up  with  it,  and  its  values- 
pride  in  doing  one's  best,  willing- 
ness to  tackle  the  most  difficult 
tasks  -values  that  have  served  us 
well. 

Only  40  years  ago  we  were 
called  upon  to  light  the  nation's 
countryside.  Now,  as  the  energy 
crisis  challenges  our  resourceful- 
ness, we  continue  to  apply  those 
basic  values  to  the  development  of 
a  national  energy  policy  that  puts 
consumers'  interests  first,  foremost, 
and  final. 

Our  success  is  not  measured  in 
miles  of  line  .  .  .  but  in  service  to 
people. 

We  have  a  big  job  .  .  .  but 
then,  we  work  for  a  big  country. 
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WHY  WE  WILL  IMPEACH  HIM 

who  held  that  the  President  could 
be  impeached  for  almost  anything, 
cloaked  in  suitably  dignified  lan- 
guage: for  "making  bad  treaties"  or 
"maladministration"  (to  which  Madi- 
son objected  as  being  too  vague), 
and  also  "if  the  President  be  con- 
nected in  any  suspicious  manner  with 
any  person,  and  there  be  grounds  to 
believe  he  will  shelter  him."  One  of 
the  few  Framers  not  quoted  in  the 
battle  of  the  footnotes  is  William 
Blount  of  Tennessee,  who  was  him- 
self impeached  in  1797,  while  a  Sen- 
ator, for  urging  an  interpreter  to 
garble  communications  with  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  in  a  way  that  would 
incite  them  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida.  The  Senate  declined  to 
try  Blount,  on  the  ground  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  subject  to 
impeachment.  This  self-immuniza- 
tion is  one  of  the  few  l;i>tinj{  prece- 
dents in  the  field. 

The  Justice  Department  has  deter- 
mined that  "if  there  is  one  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  this  material  it  is 
that  nothing  can  be  considered  re- 
solved." The  Representatives  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  make  declarations  on  thi> 


high  issue  because  it  is  a  handy  way 
to  avoid  discussing  the  particulars  of 
the  \i\on  case.  All  the  committee's 
Democrats  and  about  a  third  of  the 
{{(■publicans  espouse  the  broad  view 

that  it  is  possible  to  impeach  a 
President  for  nonindictable  offenses 

and  they  applaud  the  effort  of  the 
(  onstitutional  scholar  Raoul  Berger 
to  rescue  this  standard  from  vague- 
ness. Berger  has  discovered  a  "limit- 
ed, technical"  meaning  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  in  the 
British  Parliamentary  practice,  which 
is  some  triumph  since  British  im- 
peachments were  even  more  inscru- 
tably wanton  than  our  own.  Viscount 
Mordaunt  was  impeached  for  making 
uncivil  addresses  to  a  lady,  Chief 
Justice  Scroggs  for  notorious  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  for  taking  offices  that 
he  did  not  deserve,  and  so  on.  Ber- 
ger distills  a  broad  but  limited  defini- 
tion of  impeachable  offenses  from 
these  episodes,  and  the  Representa- 
tives struggle  to  endorse  it.  One  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
broad  definition,  Representative  Wal- 
die.  described  the  difficulties:  "Cod 
knows  what  the  hell  it  means." 

Such  arguments  over  the  grounds 


for  impeachment  are  a  ritual  of  th 
process,  and  they  help  establish  tli 
grave  mien  that  is  undoubtedly  r< 
quired.  But  the  issue  tends  to  di 
solve  in  the  committee's  consensu 
that  President  Nixon  will  not,  in  th 
end,  be  impeached  for  anything  otl 
er  than  criminal  offenses.  "As  a  prai 
tical  matter,  you  have  to  impeach  fc 
something  that  an  overwhelming  mi 
jority  of  the  American  people  wi1 
look  at  and  say  is  flat  wrong,"  saij 
Robert  Kastenmeier.  From  the  othe 
direction,  conservative  Republica 
Charles  Wiggins  observed:  "If  th i 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  Richar! 
Nixon  would  be  indictable  for  willft 
obstruction  of  justice,  particularl 
his  own  justice,  I  think  the  question 
of  definition  would  disappear."  Th 
expectation  of  such  evidence  form 
the  core  of  the  impeachment  vote  oi 
the  committee. 

Many  of  the  Representatives  seen 
to  worry  not  so  much  about  whethe 
the  offense  must  be  a  crime  but  abou 
how  serious  it  should  be.  Must  a  prec 
edent  be  set  for  impeaching  a  Presi 
dent  who  falsifies  his  tax  returns' 
Can  a  Congressman  who  accepts  con 
tributions  from  the  milk  lobby  lea< 
an  inquest  against  future  President  i 
for  their  milk  deals?  Testing  the  evi 
dence  is  one  thing,  but  weighing  thi 
gravity  of  an  offense  introduces  thi 
nasty  subjective  element.  Chairmai 
Rodino  said  that  an  impeachabli 
crime  is  like  love — you  can't  define* 
or  predict  it,  but  you  know  when  it'  I 
there.  Others,  ominously,  likene< 
their  decision  to  that  of  a  judge  in  j 
pornography  case.  They  all  agree 
that  it's  vague.  "I  wish  I  could,  as  i 
lawyer,  just  sit  back  and  weigh  th< 
evidence  against  the  law,"  said  Jame; 
Mann  of  South  Carolina  (whose  dis 
trict  went  80  percent  for  Nixon  irj 
1972).  "That  would  be  easier  anc 
more  objective.  But  there  are  uncer- 
tainties that  cast  us  adrift  in  a  more 
political  atmosphere." 


The  politics  of  impeachment 


ANY  democrat  who  wants  to  run 
{  against  a  ticket  headed  by  Jerry 
Ford  instead  of  Nixon  is  sick,  pure 
and  simple,"  said  Rep.  William  Hun- 
gate  of  Missouri,  as  he  leafed  through 
a  stack  of  legal  opinions,  press  clip- 
pings, and  speeches  from  the  great 
impeachment  trials.  "A  lot  of  the 
best  Republicans  won't  even  run  with 
Nixon.   But  if  you  trade  him  for 
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We  Believe . 


The  Communications  Workers  of  America  be- 
lieves the  American  system,  in  spite  of  its  defects 
—  political,  economic  and  social  —  can  be  the 
fairest  ever  devised  by  man. 

We  speak  from  experience.  We  are  more  than 
575,000  members  who  live  in  10,000  communities 
across  this  land.  We're  a  big  union.  Although 
we're  among  the  youngest,  we  are  one  of  the 
most  important  and  progressive  unions  in  the 
American  labor  movement. 

We  are  men  and  women  of  all  races,  ages 
and  beliefs.  We  perform  all  kinds  of  jobs  —  public 
and  private  —  in  all  types  of  institutions,  large  and 
small.  We  are  the  people  who  make  it  possible  to 
transmit  an  idea  from  one  person  to  another  by 
whatever  means. 

In  everything  from  higher  wages  to  safer  work- 
ing conditions,  to  better  retirement  benefits,  we 
realize  our  system  of  government  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  interests  of  all  people  while  preserving 
and  expanding  those  individual  freedoms  which 
make  this  nation  unique. 

Our  form  of  government  is  certainly  not  per- 
fect. These  days,  with  our  economy  in  chaos,  an 
energy  crisis,  and  corruption  from  the  White  House 


to  the  soap  box  derby,  our  faith  is  tested. 

We  believe  that  just  as  the  problems  confront- 
ing us  are  the  result  of  the  human  condition,  so 
are  the  solutions  within  the  grasp  of  the  human 
spirit  ...  if  we  believe. 

CWA  will  continue  its  commitment  to  help 
solve  our  country's  problems.  We  will  work  for  good 
laws  to  insure  a  more  just  life  for  all  Americans. 

We  will  work  to  see  that  this  country  gets  and 
keeps  the  best  leadership  ...  in  government, 
labor  and  business.  We  reject  the  notion  that  all 
politicians  are  alike.  There  are  some  good,  and 
some  bad. 

We  promise  to  work  for  political  solutions,  for 
economic  solutions,  but  most  of  all  for  basic 
human  solutions  to  the  problems  that  beset  us. 

We  do  it  because  unions  are  people,  con- 
cerned with  human  values.  We  measure  progress 
by  how  much  we  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans.  That's  what  CWA  is  all  about. 

And  when  new  problems  arise,  we'll  work  to 
solve  them  too.  Because  we  believe  in  continuing 
and  advancing  the  'great  experiment'  that  began 
almost  200  years  ago. 


A  NATIONAL  UNION  IN  THE  NATION  L  INTEREST 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  AFL-CIO 


Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President 
Glenn  E.  Watts,  Secretary-Treasurer 


WHY  WE  WILL  IMPEACH  HIM 

Jerry  Ford ,  they  will  knock  you 
down  wanting  to  run  for  office.  At 
some  time,  the  local  Republicans— 
the  candidates  for  coroner  and  sher- 
iff and  the  guys  in  the  furniture  busi- 
ness out  there — are  going  to  start 
calling  their  Republican  Congress- 
men to  say:  give  us  Ford.  The  po- 
litical vote  for  the  Democrats  would 
be  to  keep  Nixon  forever." 

"You've  got  to  remember  that 
these  guys  around  here  are  subject 
to  two  basic  rules,"  observed  John 
Conyers,  with  contemptuous  sarcasm. 
"One  is  that  they  wouldn't  vote  im- 
peachment on  anybody  if  they  could 
get  out  of  it.  Two  is  that  they  would 
impeach  their  mothers  if  necessary 
to  May  in  office.  It's  not  up  to  these 
fellows.  It's  the  external  events  that 
are  going  to  operate  on  their  little 
heart-  and  minds."  Conyers,  like 
some  of  the  other  advocates  of  im- 
peachment, often  attributes  the  reluc- 
tant c  of  his  colleagues  to  cowardice 
and  opportunism.  He  is  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  stand  on  principle  in  this 
case,  since  he  could  probably  de- 
mand that  Nixon  submit  to  the  guillo- 
tine without  incurring  the  wrath  of 
his  constituents,  only  14  percent  of 
whom  were  Nixon  supporters  in  the 
1972  landslide.  It  is  not  clear  wheth- 
er he  could  take  so  righteous  a  view 
if  his  conscience  called  for  the  Presi- 
dent's acquittal. 

Opportunism  works  in  both  direc- 
tions. Democrats  think  the  Republi- 
cans might  dump  their  leader  to  save 
themselves,  and  Republicans  think 
the  Democrats  might  want  to  avoid 
facing  Cerald  Ford.  Hamilton  Fish, 
while  bristling  at  the  idea  that  politi- 
cal factors  might  intrude  on  a  great 
constitutional  question,  expressed  a 
widely  held  Republican  view:  "I 
think  the  Democrats  should  think 
twice  about  putting  Ford  in  office 
two  years  before  the  1976  election." 

Most  members  of  the  committee 
speak  of  procedural  fairness,  of  con- 
science, and  of  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  the  issue.  Yet  they  all 
read  their  mail  and  acknowledge  that 
minister  partisan  ideas  are  afoot. 
Democrats  concede  that  there  is 
temptation  in  their  ranks  to  let  the 
President  twist  in  the  wind.  Republi- 
cans have  detected  a  deep  longing 
for  Gerald  Ford.  There  is  much  po- 
litical gossij),  but  the  net  figures  from 
the  calculations  point  nowhere.  When 
the  tide  was  running  against  im- 
peachment, the  pressure  seemed  to 
be  on  the  Republicans.  "They  would 


have  the  tougher  choice,"  said  the 
third-ranking  Democrat,  Jack  Brooks 
of  Texas.  "They  would  be  saddled 
with  Nixon  for  elections,  but  they 
would  still  have  to  vote  on  impeach- 
ment themselves.  If  they  do  not  vote 
to  impeach,  they  will  be  forced  to 
defend  Nixon  in  spite  of  themselves. 
It's  a  tough  bullet  to  bite.  They  have 
to  alienate  either  the  Republican  die- 
hards  who  work  in  their  campaigns 
or  the  independents  and  Democrats 
who  make  up  their  margin  of  vic- 
tory." Now  that  impeachment  seems 
likely,  however,  some  of  the  pressure 
has  shifted  to  the  Democrats,  who 
talk  fearfully  of  the  Ford  juggernaut 
and  the  Nixon  sympathy  vote.  People 
who  favor  the  political  execution  of 
Nixon,  they  say,  might  still  have 
some  irrational  distaste  for  his  ex- 
ecutioners. 

John  Conyers  has  a  safe  vote  for 
impeachment,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican,  Edward  Hutchinson  of 
Michigan,  probably  has  a  safe  vote 
against  it.  But  most  of  the  committee 
members  come  from  districts  where 
the  political  impact  of  impeachment 
cannot  be  foretold.  Everything  cuts 
both  ways. 

I  think  the  case  against  President 
Nixon  is  so  far  advanced  within  the 
committee  that  partisan  politics  will 
decide  hoiv  impeachment  proceeds, 
not  whether  it  will  succeed.  Some  of 
the  shrewder  Representatives  al- 
ready work  on  this  assumption. 
"Look."  said  Charles  Wiggins,  "the 
Democrats  know  that  we  would  only 
impeach  Richard  Nixon  for  actual 
crimes,  but  they  are  smart  enough 
not  to  rule  out  anything  now.  They 
will  take  evidence  on  Cambodia, 
impoundment,  and  a  whole  host  of 
matters  that  they  know  will  not  pro- 
duce articles  of  impeachment.  Then 
they  can  write  a  committee  report 
saying  Richard  Nixon  is  bad,  terri- 
ble; he  told  lies,  and  he's  a  dirty 
SOB  for  all  these  things,  but  the 
committee,  in  its  judicious  wisdom, 
is  only  impeaching  him  for  a  few 
outstanding  crimes."  Wiggins,  who  is 
considered  by  most  members  the  most 
forceful  lawyer  on  the  committee, 
leaned  over  his  desk  and  continued: 
"That's  when  things  will  get  nasty. 
I'm  not  defending  the  misdeeds  of 
Richard  Nixon,  but  I  think  it's  an 
abuse  of  our  power  to  pursue  matters 
that  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  impeach- 
ment. I  don't  want  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses to  testify  on  how  Lyndon 
Johnson  used  the  FBI  or  the  IRS, 


but  the  only  objective  standard  for 
judging  political  abuses  is  to  com- 
pare them  with  past  practices." 

A  Republican  who  anticipates  vot-i 
ing  for  impeachment  might  be  wise 
to  wave  the  flag  for  Nixon's  values 
and  defend  him  with  great  feeling 
before  announcing  that  he  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  evidence  of  certain 
crimes — a  soldier  for  the  defense  fol- 
lowed by  a  statesman  who  casts  self- 
interest  aside  for  the  welfare  of  the 
republic.  A  Democrat  in  the  same 
position  may  feel  compelled  to  paint 
the  blackest  picture  of  Nixon's  sins 
so  that  he  can  come  off  as  a  crusader 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  system. 
Nine  Democrats  on  the  committee 
come  from  districts  carried  by  Mc- 
Govern  in  1972,  and  the  main  limita- 
tion on  their  fervor  will  come  from 
their  own  self-restraint.  Most  of  the 
Democrats  and  all  of  the  Republi- 
cans who  vote  for  impeachment  will 
try  to  strike  a  posture  combining 
pain  and  duty. 

The  political  attentions  of  the  com- 
mittee members  already  focus  on 
how  they  will  explain  their  votes 
back  home.  The  presentation  is  cru- 
cial, they  think,  and  their  judgments 
on  this  score  provide  hints  as  to  how 
they  are  leaning  now.  Rep.  Walter 
Flowers  of  Alabama  said  that  his 
constituents  would  not  allow  him  to 
vote  for  impeachment  if  he  tries  to: 
explain  it  by  saying  there  was  enough 
evidence  to  require  a  trial.  "That's 
passing  the  buck  to  the  Senate,"  he 
observed.  "I  don't  think  any  constit- 
uency would  buy  it."  Flowers  said 
he  would  have  to  be  convinced  that 
Nixon  is  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Ray  Thornton  of  Arkansas, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  decided  that 
he  will  vote  for  impeachment  if  he. 
like  a  grand  juror,  finds  "probable 
cause"  of  an  impeachable  crime. 
"We  could  not  determine  the  Presi- 
dent's guilt  without  having  a  full 
trial,"  he  said,  "which  would  be 
usurping  the  function  of  the  Senate." 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Muncie  ("My  peo- 
ple aren't  all  that  wrought  up 
about  impeachment  "  ) ,  Rep.  Da- 
vid Dennis  said  that  the  question  is 
beyond  politics:  "You  don't  have  to 
give  us  too  much  credit,  but  I  think 
we  are  struggling  to  find  the  best 
thing  for  the  country,  aside  from  sav- 
ing our  own  skins.  And  frankly,  even 
if  we  tried  to  figure  it  out  in  purely 
political  terms,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  do.  You're  just  as  likely  to 
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There  was  peace  in  Europe  in  1 749. 

The  American  uprising  had  not  yet  begun. 


The  sounds  of  the  Seven  Years  War  were  still 
out  of  earshot. 

And  the  thought  of  a^French  Revolution  was 
simply  ridiculous. 

In  short,  it  was  the  perfect  time  to  embark  on  an 
enterprise  devoted  to  the  better  things  in  life. 

And  so  it  was,  that  on  a  crisp  Autumn  day,  two 
young  gentlemen  seeking  profitable  investment  and 
interesting  employment,  opened  a  wine  and  spirits 
shop  in  Fall  Mall,  the  heart  of  fashionable  London. 

Dressed  in  three-cornered  hats  and  silver-buckled 
shoes,  they  had  the  culture,  taste  and 
discrimination  to  satisfy  the  most  demanding 
connoisseur— the  Englishman  who  had  travelled, 
and  in  his  travels  had  savored  and  appreciated 
the  best  vineyards  of  the  world. 


1749.  It  was  a  very  good  year." 


They  were  an  immediate  success,  of  course. 
Among  their  first  customers  were  the  eminent 
actor-manager  David  Garrick  and  King  George  II. 

Through  nine  successive  reigns,  the  firm  of 

Justerini  &:  Brooks  continued  to  earn  the  Royal  Warrant. 


When  Fort  was  a  favorite,  they  supplied 
the  King  with  the  best  port. 

When  Royal  taste  switched  to  Green  Chartreuse, 
it  was  Justerini  who  saw  to  it  that  the 
Palace  had  an  ample  supply  of  the  finest. 

In  the  1  850's  when  scotch  was  discovered  by  wealthy 
Englishmen  on  hunting  trips  to  their  Scottish  estates, 
Justerini  was  among  the  first  London  merchants  to 
acquire  old  bonded  stocks  with  which  to  establish  their 
own  bonded  blend  for  the  likes  of  Charles  Dickens 
as  well  as  the  Queen's  Court. 

Now,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  war  and  peace, 
of  good  times  and  bad,  the  House  of  Justerini  arid  Brooks 
is  pleased  and  proud  to  have  brought  some  225  years  of 
cheer  and  good  fellowship  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 


J'B 

RARE 
SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI  &  BROOKS 

Founded  1749 
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225  years  of  pleasure.  I 


WHY  WE  WILL  IMPLACH  HIM 


outsmart  yourself  as  not,  so  you  might 
as  well  play  it  straight." 


Impeachment  without  passion 

II  THE  ANSWER  is  not  to  he  found 
clearly  in  law  or  in  politics,  neither 
will  it  come  from  a  clash  of  high 
passions  over  the  future  course  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  most  striking 
things  about  the  Representatives  on 
the  committee  is  the  numbed  calm 
with  which  they  approach  their  task. 
Most  of  them  call  it  a  "relaxed  at- 
mosphere." A  judicious  demeanor  is 
understandable,  but  even  behind  that, 
in  ofT-tlie-record  discussions,  only  a 
few  of  the  Representatives  spoke  for 
or  against  the  President  with  the 
emotional  drive  that  I  expected  in  an 
impeachment.  After  all,  they  are 
moving  toward  what  would  be  the 
first  removal  of  a  President  in  history, 
and  it  seems  only  natural  that  his  de- 
tractors would  be  moved  to  the  core 
by  the  dangerous,  if  not  evil,  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  and  that  his  defenders 
would  reciprocate  with  equal  force. 
But  the  committee  members  investi- 
gate the  President  with  all  the  feeling 
of  a  meter  maid  on  her  rounds. 


Perhaps  the  nature  of  impeach- 
ment has  changed,  because  the  Rep- 
resentatives seem  removed  from  the 
violent  political  clashes  that  have 
marked  previous  impeachments  for 
what  they  are — major  national  trau- 
mas, politics  in  extremis. 

"We  have  a  much  more  relaxed 
attitude  about  this  than  there  was, 
for  example,  in  the  Johnson  trial," 
said  Henry  Smith  of  New  York. 
"What  we're  talking  about  is  skul- 
duggery in  high  places,  and  there's 
always  a  certain  amount  of  that." 
Trent  Lotl  offered  a  slightly  different 
view:  "Both  sides  feel  a  little  awk- 
ward in  their  positions.  That's  why 
there  is  no  great  passion." 

In  The  Federalist  Papers,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  wrote  that  impeach- 
ments would  bring  out  and  concen- 
trate the  contending  passions  of  the 
full  community.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  process,  and  strong  feelings 
animate  it.  In  the  case  of  President 
Nixon,  however,  I  think  you  can  make 
a  better  case  that  it  is  precisely  the 
absence  of  political  passions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  makes 
his  impeachment  possible.  How  else 
can  a  body  that  shrinks  from  almost 
any  conflict  with  the  President  im- 


ur  Sherries  are  the  entertaining  wines 
to  be  enjoyed  anytime.  Their  rich,  full 
flavor  starts  with  grapes  ripened  in  our  own 
vineyards— and  then  leisurely  mellowed  in 
our  cellars.  Distinctive  quality  you  can  taste. 
An  old-world  tradition  we  will  never  change. 

CELLARMASTER,  THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS 
NAPA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Worldwide  Distributors:  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc.  San  Francisco,  California 


peach  him?  Kven  as  Representative 
of  the  House  are  prying  Preside! 
Nixon  out  of  the  White  House  fJ 
his  testimony,  he  is  vetoing  with  ir! 
punity  its  bills  on  major  nation! 
dilemmas.  The  polls  and  comment! 
tors  agree  that  the  country  is  sulfa 
ing  acutely  from  various  crises — I 
energy  and  growth,  of  confidence  I 
the  future,  of  belief  in  political,  eel 
nomic,  and  family  institutions — fl 
beyond  what  President  Nixon  coul 
have  caused,  and  yet  there  is  no  sia 
that  the  House  and  Senate  have  an 
notion  of  how  to  change  the  directiJ 
of  the  country.  Their  political  idej 
can  generally  be  expressed  as  plus 
minus   10  percent  from  the  Pre 
ident's  budget.  It  is  hard  to  belie 
that  the  House  would  impeach  Pre 
ident  Nixon  out  of  sheer  commitme 
to  rectitude  in  government,  for  t 
country  swallowed  corruption  easi 
when  it  was  going  somewhere. 

If  the  impeachment  of  Preside 
Nixon  were  to  be  decided  on  t 
basis  of  political  beliefs,  he  wou 
probably  walk  all  over  his  oppo; 
tion.  On  the  big  issues  that  exci 
people's  emotions — war,  taxes — Y 
instincts  seem  close  to  those  in  Mi 
cie.  Although  it  is  traditional  for  < 
fendants  to  seek  the  narrowe 
grounds  for  impeachments,  one  woi 
expect  President  Nixon  to  seek  bro; 
ones  so  that  he  could  exercise  I 
command  over  the  country's  defe 
sive  passions — the  cornered  feelin 
shared  by  those  who  struggle  to  ma 
something  of  themselves  when  t 
times  are  sagging  against  them.  T 
President  might  be  able  to  lie  ai 
cheat  in  the  name  of  one  of  the 
values,  but  not  in  the  name  of  bi 
glars  caught  red-handed. 

What  impeachment  resolv 

Over  the  past  year,  impeac| 
ment  has  gone  from  a  subje 
for  graffiti  buffs  to  one  that  has  tli 
President  changing  lawyers.  At  tlj 
same  time,  the  country  has  continue! 
in  what  several  members  of  the  Ji 
diciary  Committee  call  a  "dow| 
ward  spiral."  Angst  is  everywhere 
and  the  Congress  is  looked  upon  fl 
vorably  by  only  21  percent  of  til 
public.  Representative  Waldie  saj 
that  the  voters  are  angry  and  hi 
up,  and  that  you  can  fill  up  a  p| 
tition  to  oust  President  Nixon  at  arj 
long  gas  line  in  the  country.  "Yci 
wouldn't  have  to  haggle  over  wh  j 


The  Gas-Saving  Marina. 
Some  family  car.  From  some  family  of  cars. 
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fit  the  name  of  your  nearest  Austin  Marina  Dealer. 

HI  (800)  447-4700.  In  Illinois.  (800)  322-4400.  Toll  free. 

Nnufacturer's  suggested  retail  price  P.O.E.  Does  not  include 
llknd  transportation,  local  taxes  and  preparation 
fiprges.  Automatic  transmission  available  except  in  California. 
I'jtish  Leyland  Motors  Inc.,  Leonia,  New  Jersey  07605. 


Austin  Marina.  $2,899 

The  tough  economy  car  from  British  Leyland. 


Introducing  the  WDDS-12  Pritchard  Loudspeaker  System 

More 

confusion? 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  speakers  on  the  market.  There  are 
2-way  systems,  3-way  systems,  omnidirectional,  rearward  sound  pro- 
jection, et  al.  All,  according  to  their  makers,  are  outstanding.  And,  frankly, 
several  are. 

Small  wonder  the  public  is  confused.  And  good  reason  why  serious 
listeners  rely  on  expert  opinions,  as  well  as  recommendations  from 
knowledgeable  equipment  owners. 

Our  new  Pritchard  System  will  surely  add  to  the  confusion.  And  our 
claims  will  fall,  unfortunately,  on  many  deaf  ears. 

But  among  those  people  who,  over  the  years,  have  learned  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction...who  trust  their  own  ears...and  who  respect 
"inside"  opinions,  this  new  speaker  will  be  a  revelation. 

If  you're  a  serious  listener,  unfamiliar  with  ADC  speakers,  we  urge 
you  to  talk  to  people  familiar  with  our  products.  They  know  that,  among 
the  relatively  few  outstanding  speaker  systems  on  fmMWMWMWM 
the  market,  ADC's  line  ranks  among  the  best. 
And,  now,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Pritchard  System,  ADC's  probably  number  one! 

For  most,  the  confusion  about  speakers 

will  continue.  For  some,  the  WDDS- 12  i  »  ■ 

Pritchard  System  will  shout  "hello'.'  SpCOkCfS 

-the  insider's  choice. 


AUDIO  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 
Pickett  District  Road.  New  Milford.  Conn.  06776 


Write  for  free  WDDS-12  Pritchard  Loudspeaker  technical  bulletin. 


NOT  SUPERFICIAL,  BUT  SUPER  NATURAL 


For  those 
who  look  for 
the  difference, 
there  are  character- 
istics of  prime  natural 
materials  that  a  re  never 
satisfactorily  imitated. 
And  we  seek  out  the  best 
leather  for  our  material  be- 
cause leather,  really  fine 
leather,  is  alive.  It  responds 
to  ideas.  And  it  A I  I1CU 
never  forgets.  HLUtH. 
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WHY  WE  WILL  IMPEACH  HIM 

constitutes  an  impeachable  offense 
he  added.  But  what  happens  if  Pre 
ident  Nixon  gives  way  to  Jerry  Foi 
and  then  the  gas  lines  and  the  dow 
ward  spiral  stay  with  us? 

Waldie's  idea  that  the  Preside* 
could  be  impeached  at  any  gas  li 
is  enough  to  give  pause  to  the  mc 
devoted  impeacher.  It  is  eviden 
that  the  same  sullen  resentments  til 
helped  put  Nixon  in  office  now  wc 
against  him.  Some  people  vent  th 
spleens  against  liberals  and  the  pre 
predicting  that  the  country  would 
rescued  if  we  would  stop  howling 
Nixon  so  that  he  can  go  forward  w  j 
his  bold  programs  and  his  dinn  I 
with  Brezhnev  and  the  oil  sheil 
Others  vent  their  spleens  against  M 
on,  predicting  full  tanks  and  rene\  I 
political  vigor  if  we  get  rid  of  h  I 
The  hyperbole  is  inevitable,  but  il 
still  nonsense.  No  matter  what  lj| 
pens  to  Nixon,  there  will  not  b  I 
new  frontier,  or  an  old  one,  becal 
nobody  knows  how  one  would  wil 
The  debate  over  Watergate  and  I 
peachment  is  the  most  engaging  pi 
ical  question  in  the  country,  pel 
because  it  avoids  the  imponderi 
problems  that  lie  beyond  it. 

The  President  created  his  own  I 
tergate  problems  but  not  necess^I 
all  the  conditions  that  make  hisfl 
peachment  possible.  No  one  kiB 
how  many  impeachment  votes  wil 
drop  away  without  shortages  ancj 
ses,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  suspjB 
that  at  least  some  Representative 
under  great  pressure  to  do  sM 
thing,  to  strike  a  match,  will  M 
found  Nixon's  impeachment  the  M 
thing  they  could  think  of.  The  im 
try  is  going  to  hell,  and  Nixon  M 
like  a  crook.  The  connection  betll 
these  two  items  is  debatable,  bum 
peaching  Nixon  is  at  least  somej 
specific  and  courageous.  SeverW 
the  Representatives  on  the  comnj 
certainly  feel  overwhelmed  by  m 
constituents'    demands    to  set! 
world  aright,  and  they  resent  thij 
bitterly  as  the  President  res 
Archibald  Cox.  "If  you  thinl 
public  is  disenchanted  with  el 
officials,"  said  one,  "you  ought  t< 
what  some  of  us  think  of  the  pu 
The  system  is  so  far  down  th 
Representatives   feel  compelh 
strike  a  blow  for  the  basic  g 
rules,  and  the  President  has  d( 
his  accounting  until  he  has  re 
impeachment — the   only  foro 
which  a  confession  will  do  h 
good.  It  is  too  late.  The  logic  c 


Soon,  your  car  will  be 
i  lot  lighter.  On  the  road, 
md  on  your  wallet. 


nerican  cars  must  become  smaller 
d  lighter  and  less  expensive  to 
erate.  Part  of  their  diet  to  lose 
ight  will  be  strong,  lightweight 
iminum  alloys. 

'ur  aluminum  parts  alone  could  save 
5  pounds.  This  lighter  car  would 
'n  less  gas.  We  would  also  save  on 
tke  wear,  tire  costs  and  even  regis- 
ition  in  some  states, 
's  take  a  3,600-pound  automobile 
i  put  it  on  an  aluminum  diet.  We  ll 
inge  the  hood,  trunk,  doors  and 
nper  reinforcements  from  steel  to 
jfjlinum.  In  steel  they  weigh  380 
mds.  In  aluminum,  only  150  pounds, 
it  saves  us  230  pounds, 
•re's  more.  We  could  save  an  addi- 
ial  115  pounds  through  lighter 


supporting  components  that  wouldn't 
have  to  support  so  much  weight  in  the 
first  place.  That  brings  our  total  weight 
savings  to  345  pounds.  And  pares 


the  car  down  to  a  lightweight  3,255 
pounds.  If  the  car  had  four  doors, 
aluminum  could  save  an  additional 
105  pounds. 

Even  after  the  car  has  served  us  and 
gone  on  to  scrap,  we  could  use  it.  Alu- 
minum brings  about  $200  a  ton  as 
scrap,  so  it's  worth  recycling.  And 
when  more  of  it  goes  into  ourcars,  they 
become  more  valuable  as  scrap.  An 
additional  incentive  to  recycle  used- 
up  automobiles. 

If  you'd  like  a  more  in-depth  look  at 
how  aluminum  in  automobiles  helps 
in  the  conservation  of  energy,  please 
write  for  our  brochure,  Energy, 
Aluminum  and  the  Automobile.  We're 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
346-E  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.  15219. 


reasons  for  using  aluminum 
ound  in  aluminum  itself. 


\\  MY  W  I    \\  II  I   [MPE  V(  II  HIM 


tergate  has  pointed  to  his  obstruction 
of  justice,  which  no  one  can  defend, 
and  the  President's  deviousness  in 
the  case  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
host  of  other  abuses  in  which  he  sur- 
passed his  predecessors.  Nixon  may 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  more  crimes 
than  he  committed,  but  his  own  ac- 
tions have  forced  the  issue.  "The 
cynicism  is  so  deep  now  that  we  can 
do  nothing  until  it's  removed,"  said 
Rep.  Edward  Mezvinsky.  "The  Pres- 
ident tried  to  shift  the  focus  from 
\\  atrrgatr  In  energy  and  the  economy 
in  order  to  get  away  from  the  cyn- 
icism. But  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  distrust  just  followed  the  Presi- 
dent to  those  issues.  People  feel  they 
can't  believe  anything  from  govern- 
ment, and  the  President' s  fate  is 
even  more  entwined  in  the  distrust." 

While  justice  and  lawfulness  may 
not  always  be  the  strongest  demands 
of  the  American  voters,  they  come  to 
the  fore  when  the  foundations  of  the 
political  community  are  shaken.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  given  such  momen- 
tum to  these  demands  that  the  Con- 
gress must  now  deal  with  a  question 
that  is  beyond  politics.  "If  there  is 
hard  evidence  of  crimes  like  the  cov- 
er-up," said  Chairman  Rodino,  "we 


must  decide  whether  we  will  let  them 
go,  or  whether  we  say  they  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  our  system.  Is  there  such 
a  serious  abuse  of  power  spread  on 
the  record  that  by  letting  it  go  we 
would  in  effect  be  approving  it?" 

The  impeachment  of  Richard  Nix- 
on by  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  evoke  more  emotion  than  it  is 
possible  to  anticipate.  When  he  be- 
comes fully  disgraced  and  pathetic, 
many  people  will  be  moved — despite 
his  crimes — by  the  sight  of  a  typical- 
ly flawed  American  who  tries  too 
hard,  puts  ketchup  on  his  cottage 
cheese,  and  is  loath  to  admit  his 
wrongs.  Others  will  be  intoxicated 
with  the  notion  that  he  personifies 
all  opposition  to  political  harmony 
and  purpose.  Still,  the  emotion  will 
be  different  from  that  of  previous 
great  impeachments,  and  perhaps  that 
is  good.  The  Johnson  trial  opposed 
contending  visions  of  the  American 
Union  itself,  but  it  had  little  impact 
on  Reconstruction.  The  Nixon  im- 
peachment promises  success  in  a  more 
limited  cause.  It  will  provide  no  blue- 
print for  the  future  and  scant  direc- 
tion for  our  politics,  but  it  should 
restore  the  constitutional  system  by 
which  we  try  to  decide.  □ 
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The  Source 

In  1 870,  Charles  Fleischmann  created  the  world's  first 
.  dry  gin.  And  that's  how  the  dry  martini  was  born, 
ou  still  enjoy  the  difference  in  the  Fleischmann  martini. 
Because  it's  still  made  with  the  world's  driest  gin. 

Fleischmann's.The  world's  driest  3111  since 1870. 
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THE  LIKELY  LINEUP 

Nearly  all  thirty-eight  members  of  t 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will 
clare  themselves  uncommitted  until  e^ 
dence  can  he  gathered  and  evaluate 
Hut  they  have  expectations  of  what  th 
evidence  will  show.  My  judgments  he 
of  the  likely  votes  are  derived  from  co 
versations  with  the  members,  instin 
and  informed  gossip. 

PROBABLE  YES— 23 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (D.-N.J.) 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (D.-Mass.) 
Jack  Brooks  (D. -Texas) 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  (D.-Wis.) 
Don  Edwards  (D.-Calif.) 
William  L.  Hungate  (D.-Mo.) 
John  Conyers,  Jr.  (D.-Mich.) 
Joshua  Eilberg  (D.-Pa.) 
Jerome  R.  Waldie  (D.-Calif.) 
Walter  Flowers  (D.-Ala.) 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D.-Md.) 
John  F.  Seiberling,  Jr.  (D.-Ohio) 
George  E.  Danielson  (D.-Calif.) 
Robert  F.  Drinan  (D.-Mass.) 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (D.-N.Y.) 
Barbara  Jordan  (D. -Texas) 
Ray  Thornton  (D.-Ark.) 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D.-N.Y.) 
Wayne  Owens  (D.-Utah) 
Edward  Mezvinsky  (D.-lowa) 
Thomas  F.  Railsback  (R.-lll.) 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (R.-N.Y.) 
William  S.  Cohen  (R.-Maine) 

SWING  VOTES— 5 

.v. 


i 


1  James  R.  Mann  (D.-S.C.) 

2.  Robert  McClory  (R.-lll.) 

3.  Henry  P.  Smith  III  (R.-N.Y 
J]    4.  Charles  E.  Wiggins  (R.-CrP.) 

w  i    5  David  W.  Dennis  (R.-lnd.)lN 

5 

PROBABLE  NO— 10 
Edward  Hutchinson  (R.-Mich.) 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.  (R.-N.J.) 
Wiley  Mayne  (R.-lowa) 
Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (R.-Md.) 
M.  Caldwell  Butler  (R.-Va.) 
Trent  Lott  (R.-Miss.) 
Harold  V.  Froehlich  (R.-Wis.) 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead  (R.-Calif.) 
Joseph  J.  Maraziti  (R.-N.J.) 
Delbert  L.  Latta  (R.-Ohio) 

By  this  tally,  there  is  already  a  \ 
jority  of  votes  in  favor  of  impei 
ment.  The  swing  votes  are  imporl 
because  of  the  effect  they  will  have 
the  full  House.  If  thev  go  against  a 
peachment.  the  vote  will  be  seen! 
narrow  and  partisan.  But  if  severa  l 
them  go  against  the  President,  the  c  k 
mittee  report  will  have  the  force  ci 
strong  bipartisan  majority. 

Representative  Wiggins  is  probf 
the  most  important  of  those  in  the  r 
die.  He  should  be  Nixon's  most  fore 
defender  in  the  early  committee  h 
ings.  hut  he  is  fullv  capable  of  vol 
for  impeachment  if  the  evidence  I 
strong  enough.  He  is  so  respected* 
the  committee  that  he  may  carry  tw 
throe  kc\  \  otes  \\  ith  him. 
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.RCHAEOLOGY 
IF  THE 

PACE  AGE 

raveling  in  an  already 
ltique  land 

Anthony  Haden-Gnest 


1HERE  ARE  THREE  of  us  beach- 
combing, walking  along  a  beach  of 
lite  sand,  and  prodding  at  scoured 
nches,  driftwood,  rusted  cans,  sea- 
oached  coconuts.  But  now  one  of 
stoops,  wrenches  away  a  black 
aggie  of  seaweed,  and  comes  up 
th  a  fragment  of  pale  metal  like  a 
<-edded  saucepan.  He  considers  it, 
•ning  it  over  in  his  hands.  The 
ece  is  pitted,  but  it  flares  briefly 
the  sunlight.  "The  outer  casing  of 
Titan, "  he  says.  "It  must  have 
orted." 

This  is  Missile  Beach,  Cape  Canav- 
tl,  and  the  trophy,  in  itself  an  in- 
asiderable  lunar  potsherd,  will  be 
ded  to  a  collection  of  mementos, 
•dels,  relics.  There  are  in  this  par- 
ular  collection  signed  photographs 
all  the  astronauts  and  of  some  of 
!  controllers;  an  actual  weather 
fcket,  pretty  much  in  mint  condi- 
n;  complete  sets  of  souvenir  de- 
ls, mission  by  mission;  instruments 
ftly  removed  from  obsolete  launch- 
;  pads;  moon-walking  dolls;  even 
Is  and  bolts  and  oddments  that 
?e  been  Up  There.  There  are  two 
three  such  small,  sacred  hoards 
•und  the  Cape.  The  beginnings  of 
archaeology  of  the  space  age. 


V. 


E  have  perhaps  created  too 
much  history  too  quickly — more 
in  we  can  cope  with.  We  are  know- 
about  the  cycles:  birth,  growth, 
cry,  degeneration.  Whom  the  gods 
h  to  destroy,  they  first  make  fash- 
iable.  The  space  project  has  al- 
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ready  accumulated  a  history  of  By- 
zantine complexity.  There  are  monu- 
ments in  the  heartlands  of  the  project 
— the  Cape  Canaveral  Spaceport  it- 
self, and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  on  Merritt  Island,  just  across 
the  Banana  River — which  stand  as 
paradigms  of  Instant  Obsolescence. 
Edifices  and  artifacts  that  were  the 
splendor  of  their  times  now  lurch 
backward  into  the  archaic  after  a  his- 
tory of  some  two  decades.  And  every- 
where the  savor  of  decay. 

It  was  in  1946  that  a  government 
committee,  convened  to  pick  a  locale 
for  the  space  program,  chose  Cape 
Canaveral  in  the  sparsely  populated 
and  infertile  terrain  of  northern 
Florida.  The  government  bought  fif- 
teen thousand  acres  of  land  looking 
out  over  five  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
— ideal  for  rocketry.  Operations  got 
under  way  on  October  1,  1949,  with 
overall  responsibility  going  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  following  year, 
building  began.  How  much  money 
has  this  sour  soil  soaked  up  since?  A 
hundred  billion  dollars?  At  least. 

On  July  24,  1950,  the  first  missile 
was  fired  from  the  Cape.  This  was 
the  Bumper,  a  V-2  rocket  "acquired" 
from  one  of  Hitler's  final  programs. 
The  first  tactical  missile  was  launched 
a  year  later,  and  over  the  next  few 
years  the  world  grew  familiar  with 
Vanguard,  Thor,  Atlas,  Polaris,  and 
Jupiter-C.  It  all  seemed  hot  stuff  at 
the  time  but,  in  fact,  this  was  the 
most  sluggish  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  Space  Coast. 

October  1,  1957.  Out  of  nowhere, 
the  Russians  launched  the  first  man- 
made  sal  U  Sputnik  I.  That  No- 
vember they  sent  up  Sputnik  II  with 
the  first  terrestrial  being  launched 
into  space — Laika  the  dog.  America 


took  the  hint  I  motivated  not  by  the 
Challenge  of  Space,  but  by  the  ap- 
pealing prospect  of  orbital  nuclear 
bombs  I .  Explorer  I,  the  first  U.S.  sat- 
ellite, was  launched  on  January  31, 
1958,  but  it  weighed  only  thirty 
pounds,  and  it  compared  miserably 
with  the  Russian  achievement.  On 
October  1,  1958,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
( NASA )  was  created  to  quash  the 
persistent  interservice  squabbling 
over  the  program.  The  need  for  co- 
ordination had  become  critical.  The 
Russians  had  landed  a  rocket  on  the 
moon,  and  had  another  orbiting 
Venus.  On  April  12,  1961,  they 
launched  Vostok  I.  Its  pilot  was  Yuri 
Gagarin,  the  first  man  in  space.  On 
May  5,  Gagarin  was  followed  by  Alan 
Shepard. 

In  1962  NASA,  after  some  con- 
templation of  Hawaii,  decided  to  en- 
large its  premises  by  purchasing  the 
83,894  acres  of  Merritt  Island.  A 
further  deal  was  made  with  Florida 
regarding  55,805  acres,  much  of  it 
sunk  beneath  Mosquito  Lagoon.  And 
it  was  in  this  same  year  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  a  resonant  deci- 
sion: to  boldly  go,  as  the  Star  Trek 
prologue  was  to  put  it  in  a  ringing 
split  infinitive,  where  no  man  had 
gone  before.  The  race  to  the  moon. 
The  new  center  was  named  for  the 
Presidential  benefactor,  and,  in  the 
aftermath  of  1963,  Cape  Canaveral 
itself  was  renamed  Cape  Kennedy. 

December  21,  1968.  Borman,  Lov- 
ell,  and  Anders  flew  Apollo  8  to  the 
moon.  That  was  the  first  orbit.  On 
July  16  of  the  following  year,  Collins, 
Armstrong,  and  Aldrin  took  up  Apol- 
lo 11.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lion people  watched  as  Armstrong 
and  Aldrin  walked  the  surface.  A 
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slow,  tranced  gait  over  a  blue-gray 
shimmer  of  dust  and  rock.  Men  on 
the  moon.  Man  on  the  moon.  Man 
and  his  machinery,  but  crosscut  with 
the  fabulous.  Three  years  later,  the 
entire  program  was  dead. 


\asa  has  always  been  generous 
with  documentation,  and  some  of 
it  makes  for  evocative  reading.  The 
lunar  program  itself  was  "The  Grand 
Design,"  for  instance,  and  the  space 
center  is  "The  Home  of  the  Giants." 
There  is  a  plaintive  sound  to  that 
baroque  New  Frontier/Great  Society 
prose  nowadays,  but  the  sense  that 
history  was  in  the  making  is  acute. 
Yes,  the  history  was  a  short  one,  but 
its  dimensions  were  imperial,  and  it 
created  and  left  a  landscape  of  post- 
imperial  melancholy. 

Cape  Canaveral  is  a  flattish  ter- 
rain, and  poor:  the  only  distinguish- 
ing features  are  man-made.  Empty 
roads,  fraying  at  the  edges  so  that 
cars  move  through  a  small-arms  fire 
of  pebbles.  Heavy  Launch  Road, 
ICBM  Road,  Satellite  Beach.  Here 
and  there  on  the  plain  the  great  gan- 
tries rise.  Gantries  are  the  structures 
that  house  the  rockets,  feeding  them 


with  fuel  and  personnel.  Most  of 
them  have  been  abandoned,  and  they 
have  a  skeletal,  ramshackle  look, 
even  from  a  distance.  The  vacancy 
and  flatness  also  play  tricks  with  vi- 
sion, so  that  one  moment  the  gantries 
will  loom  on  the  horizon,  like  the 
monuments  of  Luxor  or  Angkor  Wat, 
rendered  into  metal;  then  at  a  blink 
they  will  dwindle  to  Tinker  Toys 
carelessly  left  on  a  nursery  rug. 

The  VAB  remains  dominant.  The 
VAB  is  the  Vehicle  Assembly  Build- 
ing, the  second -largest  building  in 
the  world,  superseded  only  by  Boe- 
ing's main  assembly  plant  in  Everett, 
Washington.  It  is  partly  the  odd,  box- 
like shape  and  partly  the  almost 
arty  coloring  (broad  bands  of  gray 
and  cream)  that  make  it  look  like  a 
gift-wrapped  package,  a  modish  file 
cabinet  somehow  left  out  in  the  sun 
and  rain.  It  seems  apt  that  while  ex- 
cavating the  foundations  workmen 
should  have  found  the  bones  of  a 
mammoth. 

Today  I  am  driving  with  Don 
Engle.  Engle  is  a  scientist  with  a 
soft,  scholastic  manner  and  a  zeal  for 
the  history  of  the  program  that  is 
rare  in  his  colleagues.  With  us  is 
Mary  Bubb,  who  has  been  a  space 
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journalist  almost  since  the  first  day 
of  the  space  center.  My  intention  is  t 
visit  the  important  sites  in  some  soi 
of  chronological  sequence.  The  date 
are  known,  the  facts  of  the  spac 
program  exhaustively  documentec 
No  Rosetta  stone  should  prove  nece! 
sary  for  the  archaeology  of  spac< 
Or  so  it  might  seem. 

We  are,  anyway,  trying  to  identif 
the  first  Bumper  pad,  scene  of  thi 
first  launch.  And  we  can't  find  i 

"It's  this  one,"  Engle  finally  d< 
cides,  "or  maybe  this  one.  .  .  ." 

Alternatives.  Patches  of  deteriora- 
ing  concrete,  both  overgrown  b 
weeds.  The  concrete  is  crossed  hi 
metal  tracks,  clogged  with  shell-ei 
crusted  tar.  Stanchions  and  ste<j 
plates  remain  bolted  in  place,  wit' 
shorn  lengths  of  heavy-duty  wire  sti 
attached,  and  there  are  ground  marl1 
ings  in  flaking  yellow  paint.  Bi'| 
there  are  no  indications  that  it  wjj 
on  this  place,  right  here,  that  som' 
thing  once  happened.  Something  c 
importance.  A  deserted  buildinj 
nearby  carries  a  freshly  painted  sig 
reading,  "Ordnance  and  Cryogenif 
Test  Building.  NASA." 

Those  with  sci-fi  leanings  call  tH 
scientists  Spacers  but,  with  echo«J 
of  a  still  earlier  past,  they  prefer  1 
think  of  themselves  as  Pioneer 
There  is,  indeed,  a  society — the  Mi 
sile,  Space,  and  Range  Pioneers,  In 
— which  holds  annual  reunions  i1 
Cocoa  Beach.  Cocoa  Beach  is  a  sma 
town,  a  few  miles  from  the  Cape,  an 
quiet  enough  nowadays,  but  it  has 
gimcrack  look  that  recalls  its  past  i 
the  boomtown  of  the  Space  Coast,  tl 
place  where  the  astronaut  groupir 
would  hang  out,  usually  making  c 
with  hard-drinking  engineers. 

This  year  the  Pioneers  held  the 
reunion  at  the  Atlantis  Beach  Lodg 
I  was  not  there,  but  I  have  heai 
the  Pioneers  talk,  and  they  spee 
in  melancholy  voices,  hardly  di 
tinguishable  from  the  tones  I 
those  last,  leftover  colonialists  v 
and  down  the  west  coast  of  Afric 
They  recall  past  physical  distress! 
with  evident  pleasure.  The  mosqu 
toes.  The  rattlesnakes  that  would  I 
lured  to  the  sun-warmed  concrete  1 
a  pad  until,  perhaps,  roasted  by. 
blasting-off  Redstone.  They  were  i: 
deed  pioneers,  ignored  by  the  wor! 
outside.  "The  tactical  pads  for  tl 
Matador  were  built  from  an  old  I 
dian  midden,"  Engle  said,  "to  sa\ 
cash  on  the  concrete." 

Before  Sputnik,  the  media  we 
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'  ot  made  welcome  in  Outer  Space. 
They  wouldn't  let  us  on  the  Cape 
i  those  days,"  says  Mary  Bubb.  She 
;  a  leathery,  no-nonsense  lady  who 
an  swap  stress  equations  with  an  as- 

ophysicist.  Her  walls  are  hung  with 
igned  photographs  of  astronauts  and 
le  space-oriented  covers  of  Life.  She 
i  one  of  the  pros  of  the  Space  Coast, 
nd  in  her  house  I  met  Harrison 
chmitt,  Ron  Evans,  and  Gene  Cer- 
an,  the  astronauts  who  went  up  in 
lat  last  Apollo  flight.  But  it  was  not 
Iways  so  for  Mary  Bubb.  She  shows 
;ae  a  beach  with  a  distant  but  reason- 
ble  view  of  the  rocket  ranges  over  the 
r  ater.  "This  is  where  the  press  came 
Iff  the  first  launch.  It  was  thick 
rowth,  and  there  were  rattlesnakes 
11  over.  It  was  two  or  three  hours  to 

grocery  store,  and  we  would  lit- 
rally  sleep  out  here.  We  used  to 
atch  with  binoculars,  and  they  used 
)  come  over  with  choppers.  The  sc- 
anty people  .  .  ." 

Those  skirmishes  are  recollected 
itith  delight.  Howard  Benedick  of 
IPl  still  keeps  the  radio  set  with 
hich  he  broke  the  Cape's  coded 
lunching  plans.  "After  Sputnik,  ev- 
i*y  thing  was  different."  The  media 
iirust,  public  relations  for  Camelot. 

"'They  needed  us,"  one  old  space 
fo  says  glumly.  "I  know  everyone 
1  the  Cape.  I've  been  covering  space 
lom  the  beginning.  What  do  I  do 
ow?  I'll  tell  you.  I  go  on  welfare." 

ii 

i  A  later  TOUR.  Down  to  the  har- 
i\  bor,  where  the  nuclear  subs 
J  «ne  in.  A  half-billion-dollar  boat  is 
e  anchor.  There  were  two  of  these, 
J  ssigned   as   mobile  space-tracking 

ations,  but  their  functions  were  in- 
,j  antly  assumed  by  planes,  and  they 
,e  ere  never  used.  Moving  on,  we  pass 
r(  >e  Polaris  launch  complexes.  It  was 
a]  e  Polaris  that  was  stationed  in  Holy 
js  Dch,  Scotland,  where  it  was  the  oc- 
0  sion  of  many  of  those  nuclear-dis- 
J  inament  marches  of  the  later  Fif- 
.a  is.  "Polaris"  is  still  an  emotive 
,e  3rd  in  Britain,  so  it  seems  odd  to 
uj  id  the  site  nonoperational.  I  tug  at 
}>  e  steel  fittings  embedded  in  con- 
0  ete,  and  some  rings  break  away  in 

y  hand,  the  white  paint  crumbling 
j]  Id  the  rust  underneath  sifting 
J  rough  my  fingers  in  a  peppery 
t],  ower. 

[„  The  seaboard  of  the  Cape  has  a 
j  gher  concentration  of  salt  than  any 
her  place  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
,r  p  United  States.  Salt  clogs  the  air, 


nibbles  and  corrodes.  This  and  the 
high,  squealing  gales  that  afflict  the 
Coast  (  135  miles  of  steel  piping  has 
been  plugged  into  bedrock  to  prevent 
the  VAB  itself  from  sailing  away,  as 
one  NASA  man  puts  it,  "like  a  giant 
box  kite"  )  together  contribute  to  a 
freakish  acceleration  of  the  normal 
processes  of  decay. 

Not  that  nature  has  to  work  un- 
aided. Consider  Launch  Complexes 
34  and  37.  Twin  sites,  the  venue  for 
fifteen  Saturn  blast-offs.  We  see 
cranes,  predatory  and  delicate,  pick- 
ing at  the  hulk  of  34.  NASA  has  sold 
off  both  gantries  to  salvage  firms  for 
what  they  will  fetch.  What  is  left  of 
34  is  a  gray  concrete  armature — cop- 
per and  other  components  of  any 
value  have  gone — red  girders,  white 
piping,  bright  blue  swabbing  of  in- 
sulation material,  and  a  mound  of 
rubble,  larded  with  high-technology 
junk.  I  pick  up  a  plastic  panel: 
"Water  Glycol  and  Freon  Service." 
Mission  control,  or  something  to  do 
with  the  drains?  Ruined  papers  flap 
at  my  feet.  That  translucent  stock 
with  baby-blue  computer  lettering. 
Page  after  page  of  binary  notations. 
"Prepared  by  KSC  Computation 
Branch.  This  is  Quick  Look  Data  and 


consequently  has  not  been  edited."  A 
daily  equipment  check  or  the  nano- 
second-by-nanosecond record  of  a 
long-gone  launch?  I  let  the  papers 
drift  back  with  the  rest  of  the  detri- 
tus. The  salvage  contractors  are  wear- 
ing white-plastic  hardhats  and  drink- 
ing midmorning  Cokes.  They  sit  at 
ease  in  chairs  lettered  "vip  confer- 
ence room, "or  "complex  37  firinc 

ROOM   DO   NOT  REMOVE." 

The  sun  burns  down  on  the  plastic. 
The  more  fatly  poignant  of  nine- 
teenth-century verses  trundle  through 
my  mind.  Fitzgerald's  dying  falls. 
"They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard 
keep/  The  Courts  where  Jamshyd 
gloried  and  drank  deep."  Or.  more  to 
the  point,  Shelley: 

My  name  is  Ozymandias, 

king  of  kings 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty, 

and  despair! 

Back  now,  down  ICBM  Road,  to 
Launch  Complex  19.  Further  back  in 
time.  Nineteen  had  been  in  use  since 
February  2,  1960,  and  was  the  site 
for  the  Gemini  launches.  It  was  from 
here  that  John  Glenn  took  off,  becom- 
ing our  first  Space  Hero.  Also  Ed 
White,  who,  on  June  3,  1965,  became 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  SPACE  AGE 

the  first  American  to  walk  in  space. 

You  can  see  the  ocean  from  Com- 
plex 19.  The  salt-heavy  air  hlurs  the 
vision,  tangibly,  and  rust  has  so  fret- 
ted the  metal  platforms  that  you  have 
to  walk  with  extreme  caution.  As 
with  derelict  buildings  anywhere,  I 
suppose.  Some  of  the  struts  give  eas- 
ily, with  just  the  smack  of  a  hand. 
On  the  platform  from  which  Colonel 
Glenn  entered  the  module  we  find  a 
-mail  skeleton.  Probably  a  rabbit.  It 
is  picked  entirely  clean. 

One  complex  remains  more  or  less 
intact.  Ready  for  the  tourist  traffic. 
This  is  Launch  Complex  26,  which 
includes  Complex  5/6,  from  which 
the  first  two  American  suborbital 
flights  originated,  and  Pad  26B.  from 
which  was  launched  Explorer  L  Alan 
Shepard  was  the  first  astronaut  |  as 
opposed  to  cosmonaut  i  to  Go  I  p, 
and  his  craft  still  rests  on  its  pad, 
surrounded  by  an  effective  tableau 
morte  of  the  trucks  and  backup 
equipment  of  that  time.  A  school 
tour,  nine-  and  ten-year-olds,  racket- 
ing everywhere,  pulling  at  levers, 
wrestling  with  knobs  and  dials. 

Behind  us  one  building  has  been 
preserved.  The  computer  consoles 
are  less  than  a  decade  old,  but  have 
already  acquired  an  elegant  quaint- 
ness,  like  the  bodywork  of  vintage 
automobiles.  Also  on  view  are  space 
utensils,  and  silver  suits,  while  the 
main  hardware  is  standing  outside. 
The  rocketry.  The  Origin  of  the  Spe- 
cies. The  minuscule  German  buzz 
bomb,  the  Snark.  Mace.  Bomarc,  the 
air-breathing  Bull  Moose,  the  lump- 
ish Navaho,  nicknamed  for  obvious 
reasons  the  Never-Go  Navaho.  Red- 
stone. Thor.  Jupiter,  and.  lastly,  those 
evocative  names,  suggesting  news 
flashes,  headlines,  earnest  T\  expla- 
nations, all  that  wondrous  material 
that  became  decreasingly  marveled 
at:  Gemini  and  Titan.  Atlas.  Atlas- 
Centaur.  Apollo,  and  Mariner.  The 
great  spaceships. 

Another  tourist  busload  arrives,  an 
older  one.  Cape  Canaveral  tours  start- 
ed in  1966,  but  the  business  has 
swollen  since  Disney  \^  orld  opened 
fifty  miles  up  the  road  in  Orlando. 
Not  that  the  Cape  ranks  particularly 
high  as  an  attraction.  Local  guide- 
books and  brochures  assess  its  value 
below  that  of  Disney  World  or  even 
Johnn\  W  eissmuller's  Jungle  Land. 
At  the  level,  perhaps,  of  the  aquatic 
spectacles  in  the  Cypress  Gardens. 
Even  so,  it  isn"t  a  bad  business.  Five 
million  visitors  had  struggled  around 


the  hardware  by  the  end  of  last  year. 
This  group  seems  pretty  character- 
istic. They  stare  at  the  materiel  with 
the  furtively  resentful  indifference 
provoked  in  tourists  by  packaged  his- 
toric exhibits  anywhere.  They  are 
middle  aged;  their  caps,  shirts,  and 
souvenir  bags  are  lettered  "Miami" 
and  "Disney  World."  The  bags  will 
themselves  probably  contain  a  few- 
souvenirs.  The  Gemini  Capsule  clip- 
on  earrings,  maybe,  at  S2.65.  The 
Kennedy  Space  Center  key  chain  or 
the  Lunar  Module  rhodium-plated 
tie-bar,  both  at  S1.85.  The  Moon 
Plaque  lighter,  the  Anti-Gravity  pen, 
the  Apollo  1 1  playing  cards,  the  in- 
flatable Plastic  Astronaut.  The  space- 
men had  needed  the  public  and  the 
media.  The  media  and  the  public  ac- 
quired them. 

(GRUMMAN  l>  LEAVING.  Grumman 
I  is  one  of  the  aerospace  firms  con- 
tracted for  work  on  the  Program 
Corporation  s  squabble  over  the  di- 
minishing pickings  i  the  Cape  Canaver- 
al tours,  for  example,  are  operated  bv 
A.  an  airline.  Boeing,  an  aircraft 
manufacturer,  is,  even  more  oddly, 
responsible  for  security  I.  Grumman, 
a  capable  firm,  is  awash  with  senti- 
ment. "This  May  Be  Our  Last,"  read 
a  sign  on  that  last  lunar  module. 
"But  It  Will  Be  Our  Best." 

The  Grumman  effort  here  was  run 
by  Chuck  Kroupa.  He  sits  in  his  of- 
fice, fondling  one  of  the  white-plastic 
hardhats  worn  in  the  vehicle  assem- 
bly areas.  "It's  a  shame  that  this  has 
to  happen.  I  guess  it's  just  the  lack 
of  understanding  or  general  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American 
public.  Because  if  you  look  at  the 
whole  Apollo  program  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  figures  are  some- 
place between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
million  dollars  a  year  for  a  program 
which  provided  employment  for,  I'd 
say.  close  to  half  a  million  people. 

"As  we  all  know,  programs  begin, 
programs  end.  But  this  was  an  extra- 
special  program.  And  my  own  opin- 
ion is  that  we'll  never  see  the  likes  of 
the  Apollo  program  again." 

The  authentic  tones  of  dwindling 
Empire. 

"What  is  going  to  happen  now." 
a  scientist  tells  me.  "is  a  slow  decli- 
nation." Declination.  Painful  abstrac- 
tion. "But  then,  ultimately,  we  think 
you'll  have  growth  again.  The  joint 
program  with  the  Soviets.  And  the 
shuttle  .  .  ." 


There  are  plans,  he  tells  me,  t 
use  Complex  39,  Pads  A  and  B.  Th 
is  the  home  of  the  waning  Skyh 
program.  All  the  Apollo  moonshoi 
left  from  Complex  39.  "Contracto 
and  personnel  will  start  coming  in 
the  scientist  says  joyously.  "Eac 
ities  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Modi 
cations  will  be  necessary.  Studi 
and  plans  will  have  to  be  done." 

But  even  NASA  men  admit,  wit 
out  much  prompting,  that  the  Arm 
ican-Soviet  space  linkup  is  a  politic 
venture  of  minimal  scientific  wort 
A  big-screen  kiss.  The  shuttle  is  wid 
ly  perceived  as  a  device  for  keepii 
a  moribund  culture  alive — bare< 
alive  at  that.  The  cadre  of  devott 
scientists  and  engineers  is  disperse 
relocated.  Aging.  It  will  be  incalc 
lably  difficult  to  duplicate  the  effo: 
The  immediate  future  will  be  co 
cerned  with  Earth  Resources  sat< 
lites.  Improved  communicatior 
I  unctional  programs,  sensibly  pi 
saic.  And  this — as  a  vocal  minori 
has  always  said— is,  perhaps,  whe 
we  should  have  been  all  the  time.  r\ 
that  money  gone — where?  The  Mo< 
Program  was  a  PR  man's  vision,  ei 
bellished  with  adman's  poetrv. 
should  never  have  happened,  ai . 
won't  again.  Star  Trek  is  over.  T 
dream  of  a  generation:  the  savi; 
thrust  into  Deep  Space. 

Tihere  w  asn't  much  here  befc 
the  rocketeers  came  and  built  th< 
tall  birds.  Just  the  scrub,  thorn,  sar 
and  sw  amp.  But  the  rocketeers  can 
and  the  publicists,  and  motels  bi 
geoned  with  splendid  names:  t 
Sea  Missile  Motel,  the  Polaris,  t 
Moon  Hut.  But  there  is  nothing  i 
mantic  about  motel  owners  and  re 
estate  men.  Minuteman  Causew« 
still  slides  alongside  the  ocean,  b 
the  \  anguard  Motel  has  alrea. 
changed  its  name  to  the  Beach  Pari 
and  nobody  has  ordered  an  Asti 
naut  cocktail  for  as  long  as  the  bsj 
man  can  remember. 

Ironically,  the  Space  Age  has  do 
more  to  preserve  an  older  ecolo 
than  its  own  abstruse  technologi' 
Effectivelv  protected  by  ten  years 
maximum  securitv.  the  wildlife  ; 
serves  of  Merritt  Island — in  many  : 
spects  the  most  various  in  the  LTnit 
States — swarm  with  alligators,  va 
eties  of  snakes,  and  250  species 
birds.  It  must  be  something  like  t 
Elorida  that  Ponce  de  Leon  four 
hoping  for  the  Fountain  of  ^  outh. 
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you'll  know  which  electric  portable 
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STEAL  THIS  AUTHOR 


In  which  the  master  of  the  rip-od 
learns  that  anything  he  can  do, 
bi<£  business  can  do  better 


|  know  there's  a  cod.  An  old  man 
I  who  sits  in  heaven  and  judges.  I 
don't  mean  the  God  who  throws  light- 
ning holts  into  crap  games  or  flies 
around  hailing  wood  nymphs  who 
give  birth  to  four-headed  frogs.  No, 
the  God  I  believe  in  doesn't  give  in 
to  (its  of  rage,  or  indulge  in  whimsy. 
Maybe  in  the  old  days  but  not  now. 
Centuries  of  massacres  and  not  being 
able  to  find  a  parking  place  have 
worn  down  His  passion  for  life.  He  is 
becoming  a  God  of  little  faith,  and 
when  I  tell  Him  my  tale  of  woe,  as  I 
have  done  each  night  for  the  past  two 
years,  He  shrugs  His  shoulders,  nods, 
and  says,  ""Soy""  Not  the  "So?"  He 
uttered  after  a  cop  broke  my  nose  in 
six  places  when  he  caught  me  sep- 
arating a  bus  from  its  engine  during 
a  demonstration.  Nor  the  "So?"  I  got 
w  hen  I  confessed  to  Him  that  I  lost 
on  the  Super  Bowl  last  year  because  I 
had  assumed  Nixon  would  fix  it  for 
the  Redskins.  But  the  eternal  "So?" 
that  can  come  only  from  having  ob- 
served the  human  condition  since 
time  immemorial.  The  one  Dostoev- 
-ky>  Christ-returned  laid  on  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  when  he  kissed  his 
tormentor  on  the  forehead. 

My  tale  of  unrequired  martyrdom 
begms  in  Chicago,  that  wonderful 
town,  \fter  the  Great  Trial,  I  was 
besieged  with  all  sorts  of  not-to-be- 
believed  offers.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  movie  deals,  including  one  for 
1,000  and  a  percentage  of  the  prof- 


its for  allowing  some  filmmakers  to 
follow  me  around  for  two  weeks. 
There  were  offers  of  up  to  $10,000 
for  Dear  Abbie  letters  received  dur- 
ing the  trial,  of  $  15,000  for  my  trial 
testimony,  which  was  public  record 
anyway.  A  doll  designer  asked  for 
permission  to  market  a  set  of  dolls, 
one  a  policeman  and  the  other  a  car- 
icature of  me  (the  Abbie  doll  always 
gets  busted). 

However,  there  was  no  way  I  felt  I 
could  live  with  the  inevitable  accusa- 
tions that  I  was  being  co-opted  by 
Madison  Avenue  and  Hollywood,  to 
say  nothing  of  having  to  live  with  my- 
self. But  what  was  a  good  Commie  to 
do?  Big  political  trials  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  You  get  the 
money  either  by  robbing  the  ruling 
class  or  conning  it.  The  bulk  of  your 
finances  does  not  come  from  com- 
rades who  march  in  the  streets.  And 
so,  determined  to  effect  great  social 
change,  fight  injustice  wherever  it 
reared  its  ugly  head,  forge  the  great 
proletarian  revolution,  and  be  "one 
of  the  people,"  I  decided  to  tell  all. 


WHEN  JASON  Epstein,  my  men- 
tor at  Random  House  and  king- 
pin of  the  East  Coast  literati,  leaned 
over  his  bow  tie  and  asked,  "What 
book  are  you  going  to  do  next?"  I 


Abbie  Hoffman  is  the  author  of  Woodstock 
Nation  and  Revolution  for  the  Hell  of  It. 


couldn't  help  but  snap  back,  "Ja(n 
I'm  going  to  write  a  book  no  one-jj] 
publish."  Jason  roared  with  laugl.n 
He  had  studied  society.  He  knew  m 
fame  was  bottled  and  that  infJw 
was  even  more  salable  in  the  faici 
ful  w  orld  of  pop  politics.  He  was  (hi 
complete  cynic.  The  suicidal  inte  ;c 
tual  of  La  Dolce  Vita  plus  a  5\ 
pounds.  A  man  who  offered  lib; 
proof  that  intelligence  is  a  curse.  'jJn 
going  to  call  it  Steal  This  Book  '\ 
said,  "and  it'll  be  a  handbook^) 
living  free,  stealing,  and  makinj-iri 
olent  revolution.  I'm  going  to  jfk 
on  the  entire  publishing  industrJil 
want  to  test  the  limits  of  free  speer|s 
"You'll  lose,  Abbie;  everybody  <j« 
in  the  end,"  replied  the  cynic.  "W 
see,"  said  my  favorite  hero. 

Now,  no  writer  actually  sits  d 
to  write  a  book  that  no  one  w«, 
publish,  but  I  felt  a  compulsion  t<. 
ject  the  sensible  course  and  pit, 
my  hand  into  the  cookie-jar  worl 
publishing  censorship.  Perhaps 
get  it  back  intact,  perhaps  not.  A 
all,  there  were  plenty  of  how-to-c 
crime  books  available.  Some  wer 
the  "How  To  Prevent  Burglary"  1 
or  sociological  treatises.  In  addit 
there  was  a  host  of  books  with  5 
exotic  titles  as  Snipers  and  Silenc 
Viet-Cong  Booby  Traps,  and  He 
Made  Explosives;  some  of  the  be; 
these  were  Army  training  man 
straight  from  the  government  it  I 
But  even  though  there  was  re 


nothing  illegal  or  unusual  about  see- 
ing this  information  in  print,  such  a 
book  created  especially  for  the  youth 
of  America  would  be  something  dif- 
ferent. And  it  was  that  difference  I 
wanted  to  test. 

Books  as  theatrical  props  have  al- 
ways interested  me.  In  U  oodstock 
Nation,  for  example,  there  were  three 
little  tricks  on  the  back  cover  that 
are  relevant  to  this  tale.  First,  there 
is  a  long  quotation  from  the  book 
which  doesn't  appear  in  the  book  at 
all.  Second,  if  you  look  carefully  at 
the  silhouetted  photograph  of  the  au- 
thor you  can  discern  a  dirty  word  on 
the  forehead,  something  the  Random 
House  censors  would  clearly  never 
have  allowed  had  they  detected  it. 
Third,  in  the  upper  left  corner  ap- 
peared the  legend  "Steal  This  Book." 
That  legend,  and  not  the  sophisticat- 
ed bomb  diagrams  copied  from  gov- 
ernment manuals,  proved  to  be  the 
most  controversial  item  about  the 
book.  Distributors  and  stores  flew  in- 
to fits  of  rage,  forcing  Random  House 
to  remove  the  legend  on  the  second 
printing.  Although  I  had  it  restored 
on  the  third  printing,  the  fracas  had 
convinced  me  that  it  was  the  perfect 
title  for  a  book,  especially  a  book 
designed  as  a  theater  prop. 


I 


ZAK  haber  had  written  me  a  let- 
ter offering  his  services  as  body- 
guard and  legman  for  a  book  project. 

I  wrote  him  he  would  be  welcome 
and  he  came.  It  was  a  wild  time,  the 
spring  of  1970 — Kent  State,  Cambo- 
dia, riots,  bombings.  Haber  was  with 
me  throughout  this  period,  sleeping 
in  the  next  room  with  his  girlfriend 
and  shotgun,  often  doing  research 
for  the  book.  I  was  his  hero — he  said 
he  would  take  the  first  bullet.  I  had 
the  feeling  I  was  one  of  the  few  folks 
who  would  ever  like  him.  Haber 
wrote  a  draft  under  my  direction.  At 
ileast  I  assumed  he  wrote  something. 
"Here  it  is,  Abbie.  I've  written  300 
(pages."  "Terrific!"  I  replied.  Later 

II  saw  that  young  Mr.  Haber  had  bor- 
rowed word-for-word  from  existing 
texts.  Here  were  thirty  pages  direct 
from  a  West  Coast  medical  manual, 
all  of  "Fuck  the  System"  fa  pam- 
phlet I  had  written),  the  complete 
manual  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  the 
Brazilian  revolutionary  Carlos  Mari- 
Ighela.  About  the  only  thing  original 
Was  the  typing.  I  confronted  Haber. 
'  Nobody  will  know.  Who  reads  that 
stuff?"'  was  his  reply.  My  opinion  of 
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"WHAT  YOU 
SEE  IS 
WHAT  YOU 
GET..." 

— Annie  Dillard 

Harper's  Magazine  1974 


STEAL  THIS  AUTHOR 
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the  gentleman  was  rapidly  deflating. 
I  had  him  label  the  pages.  Across 
each  and  every  section  he  penned, 
'  Taken  word  for  word  from  ILS 
handbook,"  "The  complete  mini- 
manual  by  Marighela."  In  the  end 
about  twenty  pages  were  vaguely 
original.  Lawyers  were  summoned, 
and  the  text  was  examined.  It  was 
agreed  Haber  would  get  22  percent 
of  any  future  royalties  as  a  researcher 
and  that  I  would  continue  the  re- 
search and  write  the  book.  Contract 
signed.  Exit  Mr.  Haber. 

I  traveled  cross  country  interview- 
ing doctors,  fugitives,  dope  dealers, 
draft  dodgers,  private  detectives, 
country  communalists,  veterans,  or- 
ganizers, and  shoplifters.  Every  time 
I  met  an  interesting  person  I  asked 
if  he  knew  a  good  rip-off  or  survival 
scheme.  People  loved  telling  how  they 
screwed  the  Establishment.  One  night 
a  pale  shadow  of  a  fellow  found  me 
on  the  streets.  He  whispered  into  his 
cuff  that  he  had  something  to  show. 
In  a  nearby  movie  theater,  he  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  two-inch 
plastic  cube  with  four  prongs  stick- 
ing out  one  side.  "So?"  "It's  a  de- 
vice." "A  device  for  what?"  "When 
you  put  it  on  your  phone  all  incom- 
ing calls  are  free."  It  was  a  gift  to 
trv.  "What's  your  name?"  I  asked. 
"Just  call  me  Bell,  Dave  Bell.  I'll  be 
in  touch."  Sure  enough,  it  worked, 
everywhere  but  California.  Well,  for 
a  while  anyway. It  wasn't  perfect.  Fi- 
nally, his  hands  trembling.  Bell  gave 
me  the  wiring  diagrams,  and  I  put 
them  in  the  book. 

To  supplement  the  notes  from  oth- 
er researchers,  the  interviews,  and 
my  own  reading  in  the  various  areas, 
I  would  just  get  stoned  and  fantasize 
a  lot  of  twists  and  turns  on  tried  and 
proven  methods,  many  of  which  I  put 
to  the  test.  The  book  was  rewritten 
a  dozen  times.  I  had  never  worked 
like  that.  Each  time  I  would  try  for 
more  simplicity,  more  clarity.  Each 
time  I  would  make  calls  to  check 
addresses,  phone  numbers,  tech- 
niques. I  spent  $6,000  researching 
the  book,  almost  SI, 000  in  phone 
calls  alone.  Finally  it  was  done.  I 
loved  it.  It  was  one  of  a  kind.  Chris- 
topher Cerf  was  my  editor  at  Ran- 
dom House.  He  championed  the  book 
to  the  top"  of  the  house.  House  said 
nyet.  Chris  quit.  Damn  it. 

The  book  then  went  to  thirty  oth- 
er publishers.  Change  this,  change 
that,  they  said.  Mostly  change  the  ti- 
tle. One  offered  S  10.000  up  front  if 


all  the  proper  changes  were  ma> 
You  had  to  be  crazy  to  refuse.  I  v- 
definitely  crazy. 


ENTER  THE  REVEREND  Thon 
King  Forcade.  I  approached  F 
cade  in  December  1970,  just  bef< 
I  entered  jail  in  Chicago  for  a  sh 
spell.  Forcade  had  had  some  ex 
rience  as  the  founder  of  an  und 
ground  news  service,  and  he  agrf 
to  publish  and  distribute  the  bo< 
In  addition  he  would  do  some  ec 
ing.  I  spent  two  weeks  in  jail  fini 
ing  the  book  and  returned  to  f) 
alternative  publishing  and  distril 
tion  impossible  according  to  the  R 
erend  Thomas  King  Forcade.  In  ; 
dition  I  learned  that  Forcade 
quested  $8,000  and  a  percentage 
the  profits.  "#ffl*%+"  replied 
"I'll  sue,"  said  he,  rejecting  a  ta 
it-or-leave-it  offer  of  $  1,500.  Exit  H 
Forcade.  Temporarily. 

Enter  Grove  Press.  If  I  could  ra 
all  the  money  to  publish  the  bo< 
bring  them  100,000  finished  copi 
and  bear  all  legal  risk,  they  woi 
serve  as  distributor.  Agreed.  Contra 
Pirate  Editions  founded.  $15,0 
borrowed  from  friends.  Layouts,  i 
signs,  more  loans,  typesetting,  pa= 
ups,  advertising  budget.  Rush,  ru 
rush.  Finally  100,000  books  pact 
in  cartons  labeled  steal  this  BO 
began  making  their  way  around 
country.  As  head  of  the  publicity 
partment,  I  sent  copies  to  reviewe 
Zero  reviews.  As  head  of  public 
lations  I  gave  away  2,000  books 
movement  groups  and  radio  statio 
Every  underground  newspaper  v 
given  authorization  to  reprint  the  i 
tire  book  and  sell  it  locally.  No  t; 
ers.  British  rights  given  free  to 
front  for  the  IRA.  "No  go,"  s; 
Scotland  Yard.  There  were  piral 
Spanish  and  French-Canadian  e 
tions.  The  Japanese  bought  righ 
Sold  50,000  books.  I'm  told.  I  end 
up  with  100  big  Yankee  dollars  fr< 
the  Japanese. 

Back  in  the  U.S.  half  the  distril 
tors  were  refusing  to  carry  the  hoc 
Cartons  were  being  shipped  back  a 
forth.  Many  were  disappearing.  T 
Benjamin  News  Company  in  Mi 
treal  was  raided  by  the  Royal  Cai 
dian  Mounted  Police  with  a  seal 
and  seizure  warrant.  Four  thousa 
copies  of  STB  were  confiscated.  F 
the  first  time  Canada  had  banned  t 
importation  of  a  book  that  was  i 
pornographic.  The  Mounties  alwj 
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Should  parents 
be  license^ 


M. 


aybe  you  think  the  proposal  sounds 
pretty  far-fetched— that  a  couple  be  made 
to  get  a  license  from  the  government  be- 
fore conceiving  a  child. 

Maybe  you  think  it  sounds  pretty  out- 
rageous, too— that  such  a  thing  would  be  a 
frightening  government  invasion  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  a  door-opener  to  "mas- 
ter-race" kind  of  thinking. 

Outrageous  the  proposal  may  be.  But 
far-fetched  it's  not.  Some  pretty  important 
people  are  advocating  it  right  now. 

One  of  them  is  Dr.  Roger  W.  Mclntire, 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  In  a  recent  article,  he  notes 
that  "we  do  have,  or  soon  will  have,  the 
technology  to  control  individual  procrea- 
tion." And  he  suggests  that  would-be  par- 
ents could  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
semi-permanent  contraceptive  measures 
unless  and  until  they  could  pass  a  licensing 
test  proving  their  fitness  for  parenthood. 

The  forum  chosen  by  Dr.  Mclntire  for 
his  controversial  suggestions?  Psychology 
Today,  the  pioneering  monthlv  magazine 
that  brings  you  the  latest  discoveries  and 
theories  about  the  complexities  of  our  hu- 
man nature. . . 

...Who  we  are.  How  we  got  that  way. 
Why  we  think,  act  and  feel  as  we  do.  And, 
not  least  by  any  means,  how  we  can  change. 

When  a  magazine  tackles  this  kind  of 
subject  matter-and  opens  its  pages  with- 


out censorship  to  some  of  the  most  imagi- 
native researchers  and  unfettered  social 
thinkers  of  the  day— you  can  bet  that  the 
results  are  sometimes  going  to  shock  or 
outrage  you. 

But  you  can  also  bet  that  they're  going 
to  provide  you  with  some  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  enlightening  reading  you've 
ever  enjoyed. 

Consider  some  of  the  subjects  you  could 
have  learned  about  in  recent  issues  of  Psy- 
chology Today . . . 

•  Do  Men  Really  Prefer  Hard-to-Get 
Women? 

•  The  Menstrual  Blues  —  Largely  in  the 
Mind? 

•  The  Hidden  Juvenile  Delinquents  in 
White,  Middle-Class  Society 

•  How  Teachers'  Prejudices  "Load  the 
Dice"  on  Student  Performance 

•  How  Man  Faces  Danger:  Is  "Coward- 
ice" Natural? 

•  Why  Do  Fat  People  Get  That  Way? 

•  How  Growing  A  Beard  May  Help  You 
Win  Friends  and  Influence  People 

•  Why  Bottling  Up  Your  Rage  May  Actu- 
ally Be  Healthy 

•Why  Black  Women  Have  A  Better 
Chance  Than  White  Women  to  Get  Pro- 
fessional Jobs 

•  Could  Richard  Nixon's  "Psychohistory" 
Have  Predicted  Watergate? 


•  How  the  English  Language  Encourages 
Racism 

•  Why  Soap  Operas  Foster  Female  Sub- 
servience 

•  How  Acupuncture  Really  Works 

•  Does  Busing  for  Integration  Hinder 
Black  Students? 

•  How  Jogging  Changes  a  Middle-Aged 
Man's  Personality 

•  How  Loss  of  a  Father  Affects  Girls  Dur- 
ing Adolescence 

You'll  find  subjects  like  these  in  issue  after 
issue  of  Psychology  Today.  And  if  some 
of  them  shake  you  up,  go  against  your 
grain,  or  leave  you  outraged  —  well,  we 
think  you'll  agree  it's  a  pretty  small  price 
to  pay. 

To  prove  it.  we  want  to  send  you  an  is- 
sue of  Psychology  Today  with  our  compli 
ments. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us, 
and  we'll  get  your  complimentary  copy  in 
the  mail  to  you.  We'll  also  reserve  an  in- 
troductory subscription  for  you  at  half 
price,  and  send  you  an  invoice  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  go  ahead  with  your  subscrip- 
tion, you'll  get  1 1  more  issues— a  total  of 
12  issues  in  all— at  a  50%  discount  off  the 
regular  price  for  12  issues.  But  if  not  de- 
lighted with  your  first  copy,  hist  return  the 
invoice  without  paying  and  ask  us  to  can- 
cel your  reservation. 


psychology  today 


Mail  coupon  for  a  complimentary  copy 

and  a  chance  to  subscribe  for  half  price 
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Psychology  Today  8255 

P.O.  Box  2990,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302 
Please  send  me,  without  cost,  obligation  or  commitment, 
my  complimentary  copy  of  the  current  issue.  If  I  like  it, 
bill  me  for  a  year's  subscription  (11  additional  issues  for 
a  total  of  12  in  all)  at  just  $6  instead  of  $12,  half  the  regu- 
lar price.  If  I  don't  like  it  I  will  write  "cancel"  across  your 
bill,  return  it,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  In 
either  case,  the  complimentary  issue  is  mine  to  keep. 
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Subscriptions  outside  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  $2.00  higher.  Cash  only. 


gel  theii  hook.  Campuses  were  a 
wasteland  Yale,  Michigan,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  even  my  alma 
mater,  Brandeis,  refused  to  carry  the 
hook.  The  Harvard  Co-op  refused. 
Tlw  Harvard  (.unison  -folded  it.  The 
store  revised  its  policy  and  agreed  to 
carry  the  hook  if  it  was  kept  in  the 
manager's  safe  and  hrought  out  on  re- 
quest  ordy.  Libraries  across  the  coun- 
try banned  it.  In  Coldwater,  Michi- 
gan, Richard  Rosichan  put  it  in  the 
stacks.  He  was  summarily  fired.  In 
Rochester,  New  York,  the  library  bat- 
lit-  raged  for  months.  \ngry  meetings 
were  held.  The  libertarians  won.  The 
hook  -tayed.  Battles  were  fought  in 
Indiana,  Connecticut,  and  Iowa.  In 
Lansing.  Michigan,  the  police  caught 
two  men  running  from  a  vacant  build- 
ing u  ho-f  dour  had  j i j  —  t  blow  n  off.  A 
copy  of  S  I  B  was  found  on  them.  For 
a  while,  the  police  were  trying  to  in- 
dict me  on  a  conspiracy  rap. 

In  Oklahoma  some  watchdog  of 
the  faith  filed  a  class-action  suit  for 
four  million  simoleons  against  me  for 
corrupting  the  youth.  Hemlock  cock- 
tails were  offered  free.  I.  F.  Doherty, 
director  of  corporate  security  for 
AT&T,  was  pushing  a  policy  of  hav- 
ing all  "  fraud  perpetrators"  confess 
to  having  come  under  the  influence 
of  STB.  He  blamed  the  book  and  un- 
derground papers  for  a  $10  million 
increase  in  the  number  of  phony 
credit  card  calls.  Jarvis  Tyner,  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  Youth  Divi- 
sion, and  Frank  I).  Register  (sic), 
e\ecnii\e  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  and 
The  National  Review  all  accused  me 
of  contributing  to  the  rise  in  food 
prices  because  I  gave  shoplifting  ad- 
vice. How's  that  for  consensus!  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  called  a 
press  conference  and  denounced  the 
hook,  saying  they  no  longer  give 
away  any  free  buffalo.  They  had  re- 
ceived over  3,000  requests.  The  R.  T. 
French  Company  announced  they  no 
longer  lent  out  a  film  on  parakeets, 
saying  they  had  had  to  hire  a  full- 
time  secretary  to  answer  letters. 
Henry  Kissinger  s  phone  number  was 
Ivpeset  inaccurately.  Some  poor 
bloke  was  getting  weird  calls  from 
aspiring  Jill  St.  Johns.  He  sued.  We 
settled.  Mr.  Bloke  is  two  grand  richer. 
I  got  letters  that  began,  '"Well,  I  fol- 
lowed your  advice  and  got  busted. 
Please  send  bail  money."  Peter  Bog- 
danovich  used  four  of  the  rip-off 
schemes  in  What's  Up,  Doc? 

Grove  estimated   half  the  book 


sales  were  made  in  New  York  City. 
In  Pittsburgh  no  stores  carried  the 
book.  In  Philadelphia  only  one  store 
did,  and  it  charged  a  dollar  more 
than  the  cover  price.  No  books  could 
be  found  in  Boston  when  I  took  re- 
porters on  a  tour.  None  in  the  San 
I  rancisco  Bay  area  either.  The  entire 
Doubleday  chain  of  bookstores  was 
boycotting  the  book.  Vice-president 
George  Hecht  stated,  "We  don't  want 
to  tell  people  to  steal.  We  object  only 
to  the  title.  If  it  was  called  How  To 
Live  for  Free,  we'd  sell  it."  Grove  re- 
ported that  nearly  40  percent  of  their 
outlets  refused  to  carry  the  book. 

THEN  WE  GOT  A  BREAK.  Dotson 
Bader  wrote  a  review  of  the  book 
in  the  Neiv  York  l  imes  Book  Review 
in  which  he  attacked  the  Times  itself 
for  refusing  an  ad.  John  Leonard, 
editor  of  the  Hook  Review,  exhibited 
great  courage  in  publishing  the  piece. 
I  f  lipped  the  review,  wrote  a  check, 
and  sent  the  Times  its  own  review  as 
an  ad.  Reject.  The  Rader  review 
shamed  a  few  wholesalers,  and  some 
stores  buckled  under  customer  pres- 
sure.  People  actually  started  boycot- 
ting places  for  not  carrying  the  book. 
As  head  of  the  promotion  depart- 
ment, I  criss-crossed  the  country  ap- 
pearing on  talk  shows  and  giving  in- 
terviews. On  radio  shows  I  began  by 
giving  the  credit  card  number  for  the 
station.  That  usually  ended  the  show. 
A  Judge  Liebowitz  tried  to  pressure 
a  New  York  television  show  into  can- 
celing me.  He  failed.  In  Baltimore  I 
did  a  great  show  with  two  profession- 
al shoplifters  I  shot  from  the  back, 
natch).  The  station  refused  to  air  it. 
People  are  always  saying  they've 
seen  me  on  TV.  It's  strange,  because 
I  ve  almost  always  been  censored  or 
boycotted. 

After  the  Rader  review  there  was  a 
backlash  of  bad  rapping.  Some  folks 
charged  I  was  giving  out  trade  se- 
crets. Forcade  wrote  that  I  was  mak- 
ing $500,000  profit.  Columnists 
charged  I  was  dressing  in  $400  suits. 
I  was  categorically  refused  any  sort 
of  credit.  The  local  supermarket  as- 
signed a  special  salesclerk  to  check 
me  out.  Airline  officials  look  me  into 
little  booths  for  examination.  The 
Village  Voice,  in  a  sophisticated  dis- 
play of  hairsplitting,  charged  that  I 
was  writing  to  titillate  the  New  York 
magazine  crowd.  I  had  foolishly  stat- 
ed in  the  book  that  I  knew  two  fool- 
proof ways  to  fly  for  free  but  couldn't 


mention  them.  I  got  about  two  hun 
dred  letters  that  began,  "You  cat .1 
trust  me  never  to  tell  anyone."  In  all 
I  got  about  fifteen  thousand  DeaL 
Abbie  letters,  most  of  which  said  i  . 
was  their  favorite  book  or  asked  hov|  H 
they  could  get  a  copy. 

At  about  this  time,  Haber  returnecul 
from   Europe,  all  smiles  and  em  fl 
braces.  "Abbie,  you're  terrific,  greaaj 
book  you  wrote.  Let's  do  another. ,  i 
He  had  a  good  idea.  We  went  up  t<m 
the  Doubleday  bookstore  and  begail 
-elling  the  books  out  of  a  carton,  noil 
ing  tbe  boycott  and  the  fact  that  ^ 
writer  selling  his  book  on  the  streejjj 
was  a  sign  that  the  Depression  wa^ 
back  home  again.  Haber  left  and  ;t& 
few  days  later  I'm  reading  an  articlrtl 
about  how  he  claims  I've  stolen  hi-ri 
book.  It  appeared  in  Oz,  a  Britis,  : 
publication;  I'm  told  the  piece  wi„B 
be  in  Rolling  Stone  the  followin  r> 
week.  I  call  Rolling  Stone.  They'v  i 
decided  not  to  run  the  piece.  Fivil 
days  later  it  appears  on  the  new; ft 
stands.  I  write  a  twenty-page  defenseti'] 
Rolling  Stone  said  I  could  have  equt, 
space,  which  meant  I  could  drop 
note   to   the   Letters   column.  Yo 
know,  the  part  of  the  paper  that's  i 
microprint.  I  wrote  a  defense  to  0* 
How  could  they  do  this  without  aslj 
ing  for  a  comment?  "You're  famoul 
therefore  fair  game,"  was  their  ai 
swer.  Having  been  slaughtered  in  ; 
media  massacre,  I  retreated  to  lick  mi 
wounds.  Naturally,  all  the  talk  of  lavi 
suits  was  ridiculous.  Haber  and  I  ne^ 
er  spent  a  moment  in  court.  He  wen 
back  to  Europe.  Reenter  Forcade.  ! 

Well,  Forcade 's  threat  to  sue  we 
carried  out.  More  press.  Everyoi* 
thinks  I'm  being  sued  by  a  dozen  di 
ferent  people.  All  I've  learned  abou 
the  media  is  coming  back  to  haur>i( 
me.  There  is  no  news,  there  is  onb 
gossip.  I  grow  to  hate  the  book,  r 
hire  a  lawyer  to  duel  with  Forcade^ 
lawyers.  He  takes  $1,500  and  wan) 
$3,500  more.  Case  moves  to  AmerjJ 
can  Arbitration  Association.  I  ai 
broke  and  have  to  act  as  my  own  a; 
torney.  My  client  is  a  fool.  He  sit 
curled  in  the  chair  counting  the  glas  i| 
marbles  rolling  around  in  his  heat  il 
The  sessions  drag  on.  Forcade's  lav  I 
yers    request    $25,000.    After    tw  | 
months,  he  is  awarded  $3,000.  Hi  ,' 
lawyers  probably  got  most.  I  had  a  i 
ready  given  him  $1,000  and  agree  . 
to  pay  the  rest  later.  Exit  Forcadi  \ 
Enter  Barney  Rosset. 

Barney  Rosset  is  the  head  of  Grov 
Press.  According  to  its  sales  figure 


I  Grove  has  sold  350,000  copies.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  Grove  payment  figures,  I 
I  have    received    $41,000,  roughly 
!  $35,000  of  which  went  into  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  book.  Not  bad,  huh? 
Six  thousand   bucks  profit,  all  of 
which  I  owe  to  my  lawyer,  Forcade, 
|  and  Haber.  Under  a  standard  writer- 
publisher  contract,  I  would  receive 
I  $70,000  on  that  many  sales  but,  re- 
I  member,  I  published  the  book.  Ac- 
rording  to  my  reading  of  our  con- 
ftract,  Grove  sells  the  book  for  97.5 
:|  :ents,  pays  roughly  20  cents  for  print- 
fing,  2  cents  for  shipping,  keeps  39 
•[cents  or  more  profit,  and  returns  the 
I  rest  to  me.  minus,  say,  another  2.5 
scents    for    miscellaneous  expenses. 
ffThat's  35  cents  left  times  350,000 
lequals  $122,500  or  roughly  $82,000 
iGrove  Press  owes  me.  That's  a  lot  of 
I scratch.  Grove  says  I'm  reading  the 
1  contract  wrong.  I  go  to  court  with 
new  lawyers. 

At  the  time  I  was  forced  to  stop 
f  r\.  printing  the  book,  it  was  selling 
a'  a  respectable  6,000  copies  a  month. 

<  Lancer  Books  knew  this  and  asked 
"  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in  writing 
h  an  updated  version  of  the  book  for 

<  them.  They  said  I  could  have  com- 
»■  plete  editorial  control,  they  would 
is  advance  me  a  royalty  of  $6,500  (in 
»  any  other  situation  this  would  be  con- 

■  sidered  an  insult  to  a  writer  whose 
i]  'books  have  sold  more  than  a  million 
»'  copies ) ,  and  give  me  a  sizable  10 
v  percent  royalty.  I  agreed.  Instead  of 
it  simply  updating,   I  again  plunged 

into  six  months  of  extensive  research 
a  and  writing,  which  ate  up  much  of 
d  the  advance.  I  met  counterfeiters, 
if  bank  robbers,  all  the  great  phone 

0  phreeks  in  the  country,  professional 
ml  'shoplifters,  jewel  smugglers,  and  lock 
J;  «pickers.  In  the  two  and  a  half  years 

since  STB  had  appeared,  a  steady 
r  stream  of  outlaws  had  been  using  me 
at  as  a  sort  of  Father  Confessor.  They 
li  seemed  more  than  willing  to  discuss 
a  ?ach  and  every  detail  of  their  scam. 

1  Many  gave  me  their  code  names  and 
wanted  to  be  mentioned  in  any  future 

•  Dook.  I  paid  each  one  for  any  ideas 

hat  I  used. 
In  the  end  I  produced  a  400-page 

-vork  on  how-to-do-it  crime  in  Ameri- 
rj  :a.  Similar  to  Steal  This  Book,  this 

iew  work  was  far  more  extensive.  I 
-:  :alled  it  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 

Selection  because  of  course  it  never 

:ould  be.  During  the  research  on  the 

■  aook,  I  ended  up  in  a  room  it  would 


have  been  best  not  to  enter.  As  a  re- 
sult I  was  framed  on  a  narcotics  sale 
charge  and  now  face  a  mandatory  life 
sentence  in  a  New  York  penal  colony. 
Shipped  off  to  the  Tombs  for  a 
month,  I  persisted  in  finishing  the 
book  only  to  discover  on  reentry  that 
Lancer  Books  had  dropped  the  deal. 
So,  once  again  a  strange  manuscript 
goes  out  to  New  York  publishers. 
Once  again  I  hear  praise  for  the  book 
and  projected  sales  of  a  million  cop- 
ies. However,  the  next  sentence  is  al- 
ways, "It's  not  our  type  of  book,"  or, 
"There  will  be  hundreds  of  lawsuits," 
I  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  pub- 
lishing the  book)  or,  "Why  don't  you 
settle  down,  Abbie,  and  write  a  nice 
book  about  sex  or  something?"  So 
The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Selec- 
tion, my  fifth  book  as  theatrical  prop, 
fails  to  find  an  angel  willing  to  back 
its  Broadway  opening,  and  the  New 
York  judicial  system  is  preparing  to 
store  its  author  in  the  human  library 
up  at  Attica  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life,  or  until  age  sixty-two,  whichever 
comes  first. 

I'm  convinced  I've  journeyed 
through  this  purgatory  of  publishing 
trials  and  tribulations  to  learn  some 
greater  truth   about   life.  Forcade, 


Haber,  Rosset,  Frank  Register,  New 
York  narcos,  bankrupt  book  compa- 
nies, courts,  arbitrations,  throwing 
away  a  million  bucks  just  to  write 
books  telling  people  how  to  steal, 
censorship  conspiracies — all  this  hap- 
pened for  some  reason.  Methinks  I 
flew  too  close  to  the  sun.  The  M  &  Ms 
in  my  mind  have  turned  to  a  sea  of 
chocolate  mush. 

God  sits  in  the  easy  chair  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  His  pudgy  hands 
are  folded  across  His  girth  and  He  is 
dozing.  At  the  reading  table  by  His 
side  lies  a  copy  of  Franz  Kafka's 
short  stories.  The  book  is  opened  to 
the  tale  of  "A  Hunger  Artist."  It's 
one  of  my  favorite  storks.  A  hunger 
artist  travels  in  the  sideshow  of  a 
German  circus.  People  come  from 
miles  around  just  to  watch  this  guy 
go  without  eating.  He  sets  all  sorts  of 
records  until  finally  there  is  no  one  to 
beat  but  himself.  So  he  just  keeps  go- 
ing and  going  until  one  day  there  is 
nothing  left  but  some  bones  lying  un- 
noticed in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cage.  Thus  is  the  circus  of  life.  God 
stirs  and  knocks  the  book  to  the  floor. 
Gee,  He  looks  a  lot  like  Jason  Ep- 
stein. And  me?  Well,  I'm  looking 
pretty  skinny  these  days.  □ 
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Our  Competition. 


When  1  lenr\  V.  Steinway  opened  the  doors  in  1  S "»  3  he 
didn't  waste  any  time  trying  to  build  a  better  piano 
than  the  guy  across  the  street. 

"Build  the  best  piano,"  he  said,  and  that  has  been  our 
business  policy  ever  since. 

So  we  have  never  spent  much  time  looking  over  our 
shoulder.  We've  simply  tried  to  be  certain  that  each 
piano  we  create  is  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
In  118  years  of  trying  to  out-do  ourselves  we  have 
amassed  116  patents  on  piano  design  and  construction. 
Today  all  pianos  use  basic  features  invented  by  Stein- 
way.  But  some  are  still  ours  exclusively. 


The  Steinway  grand  action  assembly  is  one  excellent 
example.  This  complex  construction  of  maple,  rose- 
wood, bronze,  felt  and  buckskin  is  poised  on  a  rounded 
fulcrum.  Once  struck,  the  key  returns  to  playing  posi- 
tion in  fractions  of  a  second,  significantly  faster  than  in 
any  piano  without  this  super-sensitive  action. 
Certainly  there  are  less  expensive  ways  to  build  a  piano. 
But  that  isn't  the  point.  Without  the  "Steinway  Accel- 
erated Action"*  a  Steinway  would  not  respond  like  a 
Steinway.  And  a  Steinway,  as  we  said,  is  our  competition. 
For  more  information  please  write  to  Howard  Cushing, 
Steinway  Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11105. 


Steinway  8C  Sons 


fosiah  Lee  Auspitz  and  Clifford  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


WHAT'S  WRONG 
WITH  POLITICS 


AT  A  LOSS  TO  explain  the  Watergate  foul-ups, 
i  Gen.  Alexander  Haig  conjured  up  a  "sinis- 
ter force"  at  work  in  the  White  House.  The  Gen- 
eral was  closer  to  the  truth  than  even  he  suspect- 
ed. There  is  a  sinister  force  at  work,  not  only 
in  the  White  House  but  throughout  the  American 
political  community.  And  it  is  nothing  less  than 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  many  of  us — 
particularly  the  educated  and  those  they  recruit 
to  political  leadership — think  about  government. 
It  is  a  shift  in  attitudes  that  underlies  the  flow- 
ering of  the  New  Politics  as  much  as  the  crim- 
inality of  Watergate,  the  voters'  celebrated  in- 
dependence of  mind  at  the  polls  as  much  as  their 
alarming  contempt  for  politicians. 

The  change  consists  in  a  movement  away  from 
a  representative  ideal  and  toward  a  strategic 
ideal  of  politics. 

At  the  heart  of  constitutional  government  is 
a  spirit  of  representation.  This  spirit  ties  the 
politician  to  his  constituency.  Whether  he  inter- 
prets their  interests  broadly  or  narrowly,  he 
conceives  of  his  relationship  to  the  voters  as  a 
personal  one.  He  is  loyal  to  them:  he  delivers, 
he  seeks  to  further  their  goals.  They  reciprocate: 
they  support  and  reelect  him.  He  deals  with 
them  intuitively.  He  learns  the  value  of  com- 
promise, of  persuasion,  of  being  civil  to  an  op- 
ponent, of  keeping  his  promises.  The  represen- 
tative ideal  discourages  him  from  seeking  power 
directly,  for  the  most  direct  road  to  power  has 
always  been  that  of  bribery,  assassination,  force, 
and  fraud.  Instead  he  must  channel  his  ambi- 
tion to  the  tamer  goal  of  winning  elective  office, 
an  office  charged  with  well-defined  duties, 
checked  by  other  offices,  regulated  by  procedure, 
and  dependent  on  a  sense  of  public  trust.  The 
whole  system  is  designed  not  to  eliminate  the 
baser  passions  but  to  harness  them  and  set  them 
against  each  other  in  a  way  that  advances  the 
public  good,  disciplines  the  behavior  of  the  pol- 
itician, and  ensures  a  regime  of  liberty  and 
moderation. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  emerged 
a  class  of  politicians  who  disdain  these  conven- 
tional practices.  When  they  attend  a  funeral,  it 
is  not  to  fulfill  debts  of  friendship  or  loyalty  but 
to  get  media  coverage.  When  they  hold  hearings 
on  a  bill,  it  is  not  to  draft  legislation  but  to 
"make  news."  Even  when  they  appeal  to  con- 


science and  principle,  their  real  goal  is  to  win 
the  moral  upper  hand. 

These  new  politicians  are  fascinated  with  the 
logic  of  conflict  and  the  tools  of  strategic  war- 
gaming:  the  heady  concepts  of  deterrence,  con- 
tingency planning,  outcome  analysis,  and  mini- 
max  decision-making.  They  eschew  the  repre- 
sentative ideal  in  favor  of  a  seemingly  more 
rigorous  strategic  one. 

Under  the  strategic  ideal,  considerations  of 
procedure,  duty,  trust,  and  purpose  give  way  to 
short-term  ploys  to  yank  public  opinion  in  what- 
ever direction  seems  profitable  at  the  moment. 
The  representative  ideal  focuses  on  service  and 
performance,  the  strategic  ideal  focuses  on  pow- 
er plays  and  office-hopping.  The  representative 
politician  uses  words  to  inform  or  lead  a  con- 
stituency, the  strategic  politician  uses  words  to 
manipulate  or  generate  one.  The  representative 
politician  understands  strategic  calculation  as  a 
necessary  expedient  in  politics,  the  strategic 
politician  treats  it  as  the  essence  of  politics.  For 
him  winning  is  the  name  of  the  game.  And  when 
the  game  is  merely  winning,  the  result  is  a  po- 
litical community  composed  not  of  participants 
or  worthy  opponents,  but  of  winners  and  losers 
in  the  abstract  pursuit  of  power. 

Pitting  the  two  ideals  against  each  other  in 
this  way  makes  the  strategic  politician  seem  less 
than  an  idealist.  But  for  those  who  believe  in  it 
— and  they  include  a  large  portion  of  the  Wash- 
ington political  community — strategic  politics  is 
an  ideal.  It  seems  tough,  vigorous,  and  unsenti- 
mental. It  transcends  the  plodding  pettiness  of 
building  roads  for  people,  cleaning  their  air,  and 
fixing  their  teeth.  It  possesses  an  intellectual 
purity  absent  from  the  smoke-filled  minds  of 
practical  politicians.  It  excites  and  enthralls. 

"Power,"  as  Henry  Kissinger  once  put  it,  "is 
the  greatest  aphrodisiac."  "The  more  detei 
minedly  a  President  seeks  power,"  writes  Hal- 
yard political  scientist  Richard  Neustadt,  "the 
more  he  will  be  likely  to  bring  vigor  to  his 
clerkship."  And  Theodore  H.  White  has  been 
inspired  by  "the  romantic  glow  ...  of  men  who 
are  transfixed  by  their  participation  in  the  thrill 
of  power."  It's  an  easy  step  from  these  breathless 
incantations,  by  thoughtful  men  who  have  writ- 
ten better,  to  the  immortal  words  of  Vince  Lom- 
bardi  on  a  poster  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
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POLITICS 


Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President:  "Winning 
isn't  everything;  it  is  the  only  thing." 

Today  every  Presidential  contender"*  staff  is 
dominated  by  strategists  of  one  sort  or  another 
— in  fund-raising,  media,  advertising,  direct 
mail,  turnout,  organization,  and  electioneering. 
To  be  sure,  they  often  express  lofty  goals,  but 
these  are  not  so  much  commitments  to  policy 
as  chants  to  excite  those  citizens,  especially 
the  college  educated,  whose  minds  are  most 
easily  swayed  by  liturgical  formulas.  Such  words 
without  deeds  lead  to  deceit,  just  as  deeds  with- 
out words  lead  to  violence.  At  bottom,  the  new 
strategist*  are  simply  the  obverse  of  a  group  of 
Latin-American  army  officers  plotting  to  seize 
first  the  Presidential  palace  and  then  the  radio 
station.  In  the  U.S..  the  radio  station  comes  first. 

Two  uses  of  strategy 

AS  employed  ix  POLITICS,  strategic  thinking 
k  is  not  very  difficult  to  master.  It  makes  pre- 
cise our  everyday  ideas  of  prudence.  Do  you 
look  at  the  world  around  you  as  a  series  of  deci- 
sions, options,  and  probable  outcomes?  Do  you 
view  your  role  in  the  world  as  making  choices 
based  exclusively  on  assessment  of  possible  sce- 
narios? Do  you  seek  to  maximize  gain,  mini- 
mize loss,  and  avoid  what  is  counterproductive? 


If  so,  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  becor 
ing  a  strategic  thinker.  There  is  a  strateg 
voice  in  each  of  us;  it  is  part  of  our  commt 
sense.  But  it  is  not  the  sum  total  of  commt 
sense.  For  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  ba 
all  decisions  on  projected  outcomes. 

If,  for  example,  you  had  been  silly  enough 
offer  a  bribe  to  former  Sen.  John  Shermr 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  a  very  successful  politick 
— and  no  mean  strategist — he  would  ha^ 
thrown  you  out,  not  because  he  would  calcula 
the  possible  costs  and  benefits  of  accepting  « 
refusing  a  bribe  but  because  Senator  Cooper  d 
not  accept  bribes  at  all.  It  was  not  even  a  matb 
of  policy  for  Senator  Cooper  to  refuse  bribes- 
it  was  a  matter  of  principle. 

There  are,  after  all,  two  basic  dimensions  1 
the  use  of  strategic  thinking  in  politics.  The  fir 
is  the  use  of  strategy  within  a  framework  < 
morals  and  tradition  to  attain  objectives;  th 
is  strategy  as  used  under  the  representath 
ideal.  The  second  is  the  use  of  strategy  outsic 
such  a  framework  to  prescribe  objectives,  n« 
tably  winning  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Though  this  use  of  strategy  prides  itself  o 
its  icy  realism,  in  politics  it  results  in  a  craclqx 
naivete.  For  strategic  thinking  can  be  effectiv 
only  when  objectives  are  provided  from  tfc 
outside.  When  it  is  allowed  to  dominate  politic 
an  activity  whose  whole  purpose  is  to  define  ol 
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jectives,  it  subverts  the  entire  basis  oJ  lasting 
political  power.  It  poses,  moreover,  a  direct 
threat  to  the  Constitution  and  to  any  authority 
based  on  the  rule  of  law,  The  politician  who 
wrestles  with  his  conscience  about  how  best  to 

uphold  the  Constitution  and  to  serve  nis  COH 

stituoncy  is  very  different  from  the  strategist 

who  mvs  tlie  legal  system  as  just  anothei  object 
of  manipulation.  When  political  leaders,  in  lull 
public  view,  start  calculating  the  pros  and  cons 
of  breaking  the  law,  it  becomes  difficult  lor  tin- 
iest of  us  to  respect  it. 

A  new  set  ol  rules 

As  the  coli.ai'sk  of  the  McCovern  candidacy, 
[  the  Nixon  Presidency,  and  the  national  po- 
litical morale  suggest,  the  strategist  can  scare  fly 
claim  to  hold  the  keys  to  enduring  success  in 
democratic  politics,  lie  can  olfer  oidy  a  lew 
pieces  of  advice,  which,  if  followed  rigorously, 
will  destroy  his  authority  even  though  they  may 
temporarily  advance  his  fortunes.  These  can  he 
summarized  in  a  new  set  of  rules  of  prudence  for 
winning  olhce  and  climhing  the  ladde  r  of  powe  r. 

Focus  on  fluidity,  wherever  you  find  it.  The 
logical  target  of  a  strate  gic  campaign  is  the  un- 
stable voter,  the  ticket-splitter,  the  "swing  vol 
er."  After  all,  it  makes  little  tactical  sense-  to 
pay  attention  le>  the,se-  whe>  are-  se>lidly  with  you 
or  against  you.  In  the  campaign,  therefore,  ye>u 
should  ignore  party  loyalists  just  up  te»  the:  point 
where  the-y  will  dump  ye>u,  and  concentrate  em 
potential  swing  vote  rs.  "Ignore  anybody  whe)  has 
nei  place-  else-  tei  go    i-  a  good  strategic  maxim. 

This  practice  is  rmt  ne-w,  hut  the  pre  ponderant 
emphasis  on  it  is.  In  traditional  polities  the- 
focus  was  on  turning  out  the-  faithful  rathei  than 
on  influencing  the-  fluiel  voter.  Ignoring  any- 
body was  considereel  bad  policy,  -inre-  tin-  can 

elielate-  -  intention  was  not  me  re  ly  te,  maximize 

vote'-  but  te»  cre-ate  a  climate  of  accommodation 
in  which  no  major  inte-rest   would   fe-e-l  hope- 

I  *  *  —  J  V   le-ft  Out. 

//  you  cannot  find  fluidity,  use  pseudo-issues 
to  create  it.  Because  a  minority  candidate  01 
party  cannot  r*-ly  entirely  on  independent  voters, 
the  strategists  in  both  major  parties  de,  then 
best  to  annihilate-  loyalties  in  the  e,tlje-(  party. 

There  are  always  issues  that  will  pry  voters 
loose  from  the  opposing  ramp.  Occasionally 
these  involve  real  change--  in  policy;  more-  often 
they  are  pseudo-issues.  President  Nixon  '-,  u  e  of 
the  busing  controversy  after  the  Florida  primary 
in  1972  was  a  case  in  point.  He  had  no  intention 
of  challenging  fie  Supreme  Court  guidelines  on 

*  The  most  public  example  w»-  have  ).■.  a  x>-<  <-ni  press 
conference  in  which  the  President  unabashedly  said 
that  he  had,  of  course,  dfacussed  all  his  "option*" 
with  respect  to  paying  hush  money  to  the  Watergate 
defenders. 


this  question,  as  a  close  reading  oi  his  state- 
ments revealed,  and  as  his  subsequent  dropping 
e»l  the-  issue  also  showed.  Kennedy's  I960  alarms 
about  a  missile  gap  were  a  similai   fraud,  de- 
signed to  win  < . » » I « 1  Warriors  and  defe 
ed  interests  in  the-  South  and  Southwe  i 
Nixein.  The-  gap  was  forgotten  after  the  el< 
until  Ni\e>n  revived  it  in  the-  1968  campaign 
it  any  wondej  that  politicians  lack  credibility  ! 

Keep  )<>ui  options  open.  One  nevei  know 
\e-.n  oi  even  six  months  before  an  election  wli  il 

pseuelei  issue  may  be-  uselul    He  ne  e-  the-  be  I    ill  II 

tegic  counsel  t > •  ,i  candidate  is  ie>  keep  his  op 

lieens  open  SO  that  he  i.m  move-  in  any  e  li  I  eel  ie  >n 
\    policy    eel    open    option.,    eil    eoiu   r,    I.  tin 

exact  antithesis  e>l  a  commitment,  whonevoi 
commitments  are  made-,  the  result  in  a  closing  <•! 

some  options  and  a  loss  ed  some-  bat  gaming  pe>u 

er.  Every  commitment  requires  the-  gcncrosilj 

te>  see  othe  rs  suee  e-e  el  at  the  ir  own  Commitments. 

The-  strategic  politician's  whole-  be  ing,  however, 
is  devoted  to  beating,  others.  Hi  maxims  are 
tbe»se-  e»f  preemption,  escalation,  and  deterrence 
ge  t  him  before  he  can  gel  you.  All  this  distracts 
bun  fiom  true-  achievements,  such  as  drafting  u 
good  law  en  serving  his  constituents,  to  say 
nothing  <>l  the-  nation, 

Ignore  your  own  i>tui\\  or/yini  a  lion.  In 
1972  both  Nixem  ami  McGovern  set  up  e  .on 
paign  organizations  entirely  separate  from  the- 
j > . 1 1 1 y  structure.  Collections  <>f  fie-e-  lance  experts 
are  the  current  substitutes  f « » i  the  traditional 
coalition-building  ed  a  national  campaign  Ami 
when  tension  arises  between  the-  tra  tegic  spe- 
cialist and  the  party  loyalist,  as  it  inevitably 
does,  tb<-  strategi  i  wins.  His  skills  are  con  id 
ered  more  important  te>  v i » i « > i  y . 

But  the-  retribution  come   later.  II  the-  party 
i  ignored,  it  v\e>n't  back  up  a  leadei  when  be-  i 
m  trouble.  II  le»yali  i   arc  ihunted  a  ide,  where 
doe  the  candidate  gel  cadres  l">  governing  once 
In  -  on  ultanl  go  ofl  n>  othei  lucrative  client  i? 

And  il  the  re-  aie-  legalists  who  remain,  e|e  ipj|.c 

all  tli*-  evidence  that  staying  mi  i .  foolish,  tbe-y 

a/e-  ebivili  le,  evei  mo;e  1 1  en  /  le  e  I  ie|ro|og|i.il 
phanla-.ms,  like-  the-  peditical  groupies  wbei  hailed 

Agnew  m  California  just  I >*- f < >f    be-  resigned 
I  bo  ,  within  the-  party  the   itrategisl  clears  the 
field  foi  the  ideologue,  and  the-  iwe,  ed  them 

march  Side  by    ide  combining  the-  ce»lel  pill  ml 

of   u<  ce    with  manh   elf  /  ighteou  we 

Govern  at  if  you  were  -till  campaign  in  \ 
Government  by  Gallup  poll  i  a  logical  rc  ul 

game-  plan  thinking.  Having  maele-  fe  w  roinmii 
merit-,  to  attain  victory,  the  trate.gie  politie 
has  generated  support  that  i  broad  bul  nol 
deep,  lb-  has  won  the-  marginal  preference  r>l  the 
fluid  VOitn  and  weakened  the-  rievotion  oi  the 
loyfll  part y  voter.  Hence,  he  ha  no  olid  bfl  '•  ot 
HippOTt  to  tide:  him  over  -borl  term  !<■■;<■,  .)■:■  (f| 

public  opinion,  ffis  aim,  then,  will  logically  be- 
to  avoir!  such  re;v<-j  <■     and  be  can  do  thi*  mo;t 


'( )nc  iic\  e  i 

knows  i  yeai 
bo  fore  tin  «l<«' 

lion  uli.il 
|)S(MI(lo  issue 

inaj  l»e-  useful. 
I lence  ilie-  stral 

i  I  keeps  llis 
options  open 

so  thai  he  can 

move  iii  any 
direction 
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efficiently  by  the  same  manipulation  of  appear- 
ances and  verbal  formulas  that  served  him  so 
well  in  his  campaign.  He  concentrates  not  on 
performance  but  on  taking  credit  for  the  things 
that  go  well  and  shifting  blame  for  those  that 
don't.  The  massive  media  exposure  available  to 
the  Presidency  makes  this  type  of  governing 
possible:  but  the  reason  it  is  plausible  is  that  it 
seems  to  put  the  politician  outside  party  and 
politics.  He  seems  to  be  governing  as  an  inde- 
pendent leader  responsive  only  to  the  people, 
not  the  captive  of  partisan  interests.  This  pleases 
the  same  fluid  voter  who  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  elections.  But  without  allies  and  coali- 
tions, a  leader  cannot  control  the  legislature  or 
the  bureaucracy.  An  isolated  executive  cannot 
perform  effectively. 

The  hyperstrategic  personality 

T"HE  DOMINANCE  OF  THESE  RULES  in  OUr  pol- 
itics evokes  a  peculiar  temper  in  public  men. 
As  the  White  House  enemies  list  reminds  us.  the 
strategic  politician  becomes  paranoid  as  a  result 
of  perceiving  all  competitors  as  potential  foes. 
He  also  lack?  tenacity  in  fighting  for  any  objec- 
tive that  does  not  directly  involve  his  power  and 
surv  ival.  Consider  Nixon's  lack  of  support  of  his 
own  Family  Assistance  Plan  and  by  contrast  I  in 
an  area  where  he  is  more  than  a  mere  strategist  i 
the  steadfast  dedication  to  his  course  in  \  iet- 
nam  as  part  of  a  coherent  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  Without  the  long-range  perspectives  of 
men  committed  to  causes,  constituencies,  and 
stable  objectives,  the  strategic  politician  is  con- 
vulsed in  extremes  of  bullishness  or  bearishness. 
His  commitment  to  issues  and  people  is  fickle. 
But  he  will  do  anything  to  stay  in  the  game. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  certain  juvenility 
about  the  hyperstrategist.  His  abstract  view  of 
conflict,  his  depersonalization  of  opponents,  the 
paramilitary  aspects  of  his  trade,  the  defiantly 
unsentimental  view  of  custom,  law.  and  tradi- 
tion— all  these  appeal  to  boys  who  have  not  yet 
grown  up.  To  the  strategic  politician  loyalty  and 
friendship,  for  example,  do  not  mean  what  they 
usually  mean  to  adults,  but  are  very  similar  to 
the  restless  and  insecure  liaisons  of  troubled  ad- 
olescents. Shifting  alliances  replace  friendships. 
Loyalty  is  replaced  by  orthodoxy.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  loyal  opposition  or  friendly 
criticism,  since  any  movement  from  the  party 
line  of  the  moment  may  be  a  sign  of  apostasy. 
To  the  paranoiac  hyperstrategist.  any  member 
of  the  crew  who  is  too  critical  may  seem  about 
to  jump  ship  I  and  if  he.  too.  is  a  game  planner, 
this  is  probably  an  accurate  assessment  I . 

But  the  voter,  too.  can  become  a  strategic 
politician.  He  also  can  begin  to  bargain  and  to 
focus  on  the  fluid.  He.  too.  can  keep  his  options 
open  and  withhold  his  loyalties.  If  the  politician 


does  not  deliver  to  him,  why  should  he  remai 
loyal  to  the  politician? 

This  backlash  is  already  well  advanced.  Tr 
electorate  is  fast  learning  that  if  the  fluid  g« 
the  spoils  then  it  makes  sense  to  be  fluid.  Blac 
and  Chicano  leaders  have  publicly  adopted  th 
line  in  many  regions  of  the  country.  Georg 
\\  allace  has  used  it  extensively  in  the  SoutJ 
The  suburbanite,  the  working-class  Demoera 
and  the  Jew  are  all  beginning  to  behave  muc 
more  independendy  in  the  voting  booth.  Fc 
strategic  politics  makes  political  alignment  L 
rational,  counterproductive,  and  ultimately  in 
possible.  Ticket-splitting  is  a  logical  response  t 
the  situation  of  candidates  and  parties  becomin 
more  manipulative. 

The  voters'  policy  of  open  options  has  alsi 
begun  to  produce  an  extreme  volatility  in  "tri 
heat"  polls  of  the  electorate.  Ticket-splitter 
may  change  their  minds  ?everal  times  dui 
ing  a  campaign,  so  that  in  many  areas  of  th 
country"  polls  are  almost  worthless.  As  this  tren 
continues,  Presidential  and  state  elections  an 
beginning  to  look  like  nonpartisan  mayoral' 
contests.  And  under  these  conditions  the  whol 
idea  of  a  lasting  coalition  or  an  electoral  mar* 
date  begins  to  fade,  especially  when  shifts  ir 
approval  occur  after  the  election  as  well. 

Strategic  politics  inevitably  produces  a  mutu 
al  contempt  between  political  leaders  and  thei; 
constituencies.  The  strategic  politician  views  tht 
voters  cynically  because,  according  to  decisior 
theory,  they  are  objects  to  be  manipulated.  Tht 
electorate  also  views  the  politician  cynicalh 
since  he  seems  to  be  playing  games  with  the 
voters  and  with  other  politicians.  The  two  atti 
tudes  feed  upon  each  other.  As  the  voter  look:) 
on  the  politician  with  contempt,  his  voting  be 
havior  becomes  more  erratic.  As  this  happens* 
the  politician  s  strategies  become  more  short 
term,  thus  incurring  more  contempt.  Both  re 
sponses  are  understandable,  yet  they  reinforce 
each  other  in  a  pattern  that  leads  to  a  degenera 
tion  of  representative  politics.  For  as  the  process 
continues,  it  sets  up  impossible  counterdemands 
for  a  pure  ideal  of  virtue  that  is  as  empty  as 
the  strategists'  pure  ideal  of  power. 


Ti  HE  SEEDS  OF  this  DEGENERACY  in  our  think- 
ing about  politics  have  been  widely  sown. 
Almost  everyone  who  rises  to  the  commanding 
heights  of  American  law.  business,  advertising., 
publishing,  foundations,  and  universities  has 
been  reinforced  in  the  habits  of  strategic  think- 
ing, by  both  formal  training  and  informal  prac- 
tice. Men  of  the  generation  that  came  out  of 
World  War  II.  including  Richard  Nixon  and 
John  Kennedy,  were  educated  by  concrete  ex- 
perience to  view  strategy  as  synonymous  with 
toush-mindedness.  .Thev  were  reacting  against 


th 
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moralism  of  the  American  intel- 
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lectual  tradition  as  well  as  countering  hyperstra- 
tegic  thinking  by  the  disciples  of  Hitler,  Lenin, 
and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

More  importantly,  however,  strategic  special- 
ties met  a  sociological  need.  A  major,  unre- 
marked achievement  of  the  postwar  era  has  been 
the  broadening  of  the  national  elite.  Instead  of 
a  relatively  small,  white,  Eastern-oriented,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Protestant  leadership  class,  a  much 
larger,  multiregional  and  multitribal  meritocracy 
now  rules  America. 

In  the  formation  of  this  new  class,  strategic 
specialties  have  been  an  indispensable  recruit- 
ing device.  They  can  be  taught  rather  easily  in 
universities,  and  they  are  rooted  in  a  mathemat- 
ical and  anticipatory  logic  that  can  be  tested 
with  far  more  precision  than  literary  or  moral 
judgment.  Since  they  borrow  terms  and  methods 
from  the  natural  sciences  they  seem  to  be  ob- 
jective. They  seem  to  separate  the  hard  facts  of 
the  "real"  world  from  the  soft  and  shifting 
values  of  any  given  moral  or  political  tradition. 
This  apparent  value-neutrality  has  been  crucial 
to  their  role  as  a  melting  pot  for  the  new  elite. 
The  doctrine  of  value-neutrality,  though  now  rec- 
ognized to  be  untenable  even  within  the  exact 
sciences,  has  a  moral  force  that  has  made  it 
impervious  to  mere  philosophical  refutation.  For 
it  has  given  Americans  the  excuse  the  country 
badly  needed  to  ignore  the  social  background 
of  aspiring  decision-makers,  to  ignore  every- 
thing from  the  color  of  their  skins  to  the  color 
of  their  accents.  This  left  the  society  with  an 
obvious  problem:  a  man  s  meritocratic  rating 
gives  no  indication  of  his  character  or  judgment. 
To  deal  with  this  problem,  large  organizations 
have  developed  a  jerry-built  system  of  spot  in- 
terviews, security  checks,  psychological  testing, 
telephone  tapping,  and  file  raiding. 

The  laudable  attempt  to  open  positions  of 
power  to  everybody  helps  explain  why  strategic 
thinking  now  permeates  America's  vocabulary 
of  leadership.  And  it  accounts,  too,  for  the  con- 
fidence many  of  us  put  in  strategic  concepts, 
while  we  dismiss  as  naive,  archaic,  or  fuzzy- 
minded  objections  to  them  in  the  name  of  trust, 
loyalty,  restraint,  integrity,  or  moral  judgment. 
Yet  these  concepts  are  not  only  more  humane, 
they  are  also  more  workable,  for  they  alone  pro- 
vide a  language  in  which  the  new  meritocracy 
can  speak  to  the  American  people. 

So  long  as  political  and  moral  reasoning  are 
seen  as  less  cogent  than  the  logic  of  conflict,  we 
shall  get  increasingly  strategized  perceptions  not 
only  of  politics  but  of  marriage,  education,  and 
all  human  relationships.  The  only  alternatives 
our  culture  seems  to  offer  to  this  demoralization 
are  the  solace  of  orthodox  religion,  the  embrac- 
ing of  new  cults,  the  escape  into  drugs  and  drink, 
or  an  ill-defined  yet  passionate  reaction  against 
intellect,  expertise,  and  logical  thought  per  se. 
Most  policy  professionals  are  unable  to  deal 


with  the  rhythms  and  moral  aspirations  of  every- 
day life,  save  as  abstract  values  to  be  plugged 
in  after  a  strategic  calculus  is  completed.  This 
is  a  serious  cultural  failing  that  will  be  difficult 
to  correct,  without  a  reappraisal  of  the  role  of 
the  new  sciences  of  decision-making. 

It  does,  however,  explain  two  intellectual 
habits  of  the  American  professionals  and  man- 
agers: their  vacillation  between  extremes  of 
moralism  and  expertise,  and  their  contempt  for 
party  politics.  They  draw  such  a  rigid  distinc- 
tion between  facts  and  values  that  they  are  un- 
able to  accept  the  integrity  of  an  activity  in 
which  facts  and  values  interpenetrate.  But  poli- 
tics exists  in  a  sphere  where  values  create  facts 
and  these  facts  are  then  the  basis  of  further  val- 
ues. For  example,  generations  of  preaching  and 
reform  by  those  who  believed  in  certain  tran- 
scendent values  have  created  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans will  not  elect  as  President  an  overtly  racist 
demagogue.  The  very  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  derives  not  so  much  from 
natural  facts  of  race,  migrations,  and  geography 
as  from  shared  values  and  a  political  tradition 
forged  from  them. 

The  gray  area 

Ti  HE  politician,  then,  operates  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  gray  area  between  the  neat  cate- 
gories of  the  moralist  and  technocrat.  His  con- 
cern is  not  to  impose  values  upon  objective  facts 
but  to  decide  what  shall  be  taken  as  the  relevant 
fact  or  value.  Those  with  a  specifically  political 
sensibility  (and  they  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  elected  officials  I  acquire  a  habit  of  seeing 
things  the  other  person's  way,  even  when  they 
reject  it.  They  see  that  a  value  that  is  very  im- 
portant from  one  point  of  view  may  be  trivial 
from  another.  They  are  thus  able  to  occasionally 
mediate  conflict  by  finding  rewards  suited  to  the 
different  parties.  The  "loser"  in  a  decision  may 
be  satisfied  with  compensation  that  seems  mean- 
ingless to  the  "winner."  At  his  best,  the  politi- 
cian acquires  a  sense  of  trade-offs  between  in- 
terests that  cannot  be  measured  on  the  same 
scale,  a  knack  of  persuading  people  to  take 
other  perspectives  into  account.  That  is  why 
even  when  he  is  free  of  pride  and  venality,  he 
will  always  have  to  descend  to  the  use  of  flattery 
and  pork-barreling  and  to  judge  which  will  suit 
whom.  Also,  there  may  be  occasions  when  civic 
accommodation  is  impossible  and  force  must 
be  used.  The  political  life  amply  teaches  the 
uses  of  coercion. 

Political  sensibility  does  not  come  merely 
from  dealing  with  many  different  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— a  physician  or  accountant  does  this- 
but  from  having  no  specialist's  expertise  to  im- 
pose on  them.  By  contrast,  the  college-educated 
professional  or  business  executive  is  trained  to 


'The  strategic 
politician  con- 
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make  disinterested  decisions  in  accordance  with 
"objective"  criteria.  He  is  trained  to  look  at  the 
"cold  facts"  and  is  happiest  when  he  can  find  a 
single  scale  or  a  general  principle  against  which 
to  judge  them.  Hence  he  is  comfortable  with 
quantitative  standards  in  matters  of  expertise 
I  profit,  GNP,  crime  rates,  income  levels,  kill 
ratios )  or,  alternatively,  transcendent  principles 
in  the  world  of  values  (justice,  equality,  peace). 
He  is  repelled  by  the  use  of  flexible  political 
standards,  and  he  is  contemptuous  of  the  politi- 
cian's invocation  of  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator as  the  best  guideline  for  decision.  Further- 
more, his  entire  training  as  a  professional  rein- 
forces a  mugwump  disdain  for  political  parties, 
whose  main  function  is  to  reconcile  diverse  in- 
terests. He  views  party  loyalty  as  mindless, 
which  in  a  literal  sense  it  is,  since,  like  loyalty 
to  friends  or  family,  it  requires  obligations  to 
those  who  may  hotly  disagree  with  him.  There- 
fore he  votes  for  the  man  rather  than  the  party 
and  prefers  ideological  movements  to  avowedly 
partisan  ones. 

In  sum,  he  puts  impossible  and  inconsistent 
demands  on  the  political  system.  He  insists  on 
moral  leadership,  yet  is  revolted  by  the  very 
reconciling  of  interests  that  is  the  basis  of  pol- 
itics. He  demands  of  the  politician  the  very 
highest  talent,  yet  wants  to  deprive  the  political 
sector  of  the  resources  that  attract  such  talent  to 
profit-making  and  tax-exempt  activities.*  He 
laments  that  "better  people"  do  not  hold  office, 
yet  insists  on  a  recruiting  system  so  stringent 
that  no  one  but  a  sharp  lawyer  would  dare  jump 
in.  for  fear  that  a  trivial  infraction  of  some  cam- 
paign-contribution law  will  land  him  in  court. 
He  wants  special  interests  to  take  a  lesser  role 
in  politics,  yet  multiplies  the  regulatory  poli- 
cies that  make  their  heavy  investment  in  influ- 
encing government  officials  inevitable.  He  de- 
plores the  red  tape  and  impersonality  of  bu- 
reaucracy, yet  holds  himself  aloof  from  the 
face-to-face  politics  that  is  the  major  alternative 
to  bureaucracy.  By  polarizing  all  questions  as 
those  of  objective  facts  or  transcendent  values, 
he  is  often  unable  to  see  the  contingent  facts 
and  to  mediate  values  the  balancing  of  which 
is  the  very  rationale  of  the  political  process. 

None  of  these  well-meaning  but  misguided 
attitudes  is  new,  but  until  recently  people  of 
such  views  remained  on  the  periphery  of  poli- 
tics, or  entered  the  arena  slowly,  usually  to  be- 
come the  "ideological"  wing  of  their  party.  The 
main  political  force  of  our  time,  however,  is  the 
movement  into  politics  of  an  energetic  class  of 
young  professional  and  business  people  in  a 
massive  way  that  does  not  permit  a  gradual  ini- 
tiation into  traditional  political  processes.  The 

*  No  proposed  reform  for  honesty  in  politics  would 
have  a  better  effect  than  discarding  the  generally  spu- 
rious tax  collector's  distinction  between  partisan  and 
nonpartisan  political  activity. 


new  rules  of  strategic  politics  have  arisen  a 
manipulate  this  elite  class,  and  at  the  same  tiie 
to  create  niches  for  its  members  by  cowing  ;  d 
dislodging  party  loyalists. 

It  is  wrong  to  blame  the  news  media  for  ie 
success  of  strategic  techniques.  Rather,  ga  »< 
plan  manipulations  with  respect  to  parti  u 
politics  feed  on  the  gullibility  of  most  educa  d 
Americans.  Nevertheless,  the  dominant  etho:  )f 
American  journalism  does  tend  to  exacerl  te 
matters.  The  literary  training  of  many  jour  .1- 
ists  makes  them  alert  to  drama,  and  what  cc  id 
be  more  dramatic  than  the  striving  for  povr, 
the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  and  the  birth  id 
death  of  kings?  And,  by  contrast,  what  coult  >e 
more  excruciatingly  dull  than  the  representa  'e 
politician  on  his  lowly  rounds,  wheedling  te 
public-works  department  or  being  buddy-bu  ly 
with  the  Rotarians?  Struggle  makes  good  ccy. 
And  the  strategist  gratifies  this  appetite  of  {,p- 
ular  journalism  by  fabricating  conflicts,  sucl  is 
Muskie's  flawed  performance  in  front  of  ie 
Manchester  Union-Leader  in  the  1972  T,w 
Hampshire  primary,  or  Nixon's  trumped-up  <  n- 
frontation  with  antiwar  activists  in  San  Joswn 
1970.  The  journalist  who  sees  politics  thro,£i 
the  prism  of  W est  Side  Story,  or  his  philost  h- 
ical  cousin,  the  literary  intellectual,  who  sefcil 
through  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  is  as  m  ;t 
the  enemy  of  representative  politics  as  M 
hyperstrategist  and  the  ideologue.  To  all  oi 
these  bedfellows,  political  parties  are  irrelevnj 
and  representation  is  defined  out  of  existe,ie 

The  need  for  par  ;j 

Some  will  argue  that  the  political  paijei 
deserve  their  demise  and  that  our  repres&a. 
tive  politics  was  never  very  representative  to,>e 
gin  with.  But  consider  the  alternatives.  If  pai  e; 
cannot  survive,  what  institutions  can  be  it. 
accountable  for  the  governance  of  the  coun^': 
The  only  real  alternatives  to  parties  are  >u 
reaucracies,  police  forces,  and  courts.  All  n 
"above  politics."  But  for  this  very  reason  e} 
are  unsuited  to  the  mediation  of  conflict.  C<\± 
work  best  in  win-or-lose  situations  between  w 
adversaries.  Bureaucracies  can  arbitrate  arr  ti{ 
many  parties  but  they  lack  legitimacy  and  n 
notoriously  apt  to  lose  touch  with  public  o 
ion.  Police  forces  currently  rate  higher  in  pu 
opinion  than  our  political  institutions  but  Cj 
tries  where  the  police  or  the  military  rule  ai 
much  admired  in  America. 

Some  put  great  hope  in  public-interest  gr< 
like  Common  Cause  or  the  tax-exempt  netv 
of  Nader  organizations.  But  these  lobby  gn  ] 
have  sprung  up  only  because  the  parties  r 
stagnant  and  the  press  unenterprising.  1  e 
cannot  replace  face-to-face  politics,  nor  can  e 
recruit  and  support  legitimate  leaders. 
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Some  are  impatient  with  a  partisan  system 
)ecause  it  is  too  crude  and  banal.  Partisan  rhet- 
)ric  does  not  make  the  fine  distinctions  of  aca- 
lemia  or  adhere  to  the  hard  quantitative  stan- 
lards  of  business.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  most 
jasic  questions  of  democracy  will  always  be 
;rude  and  qualitative.  They  boil  down  to  simple 
questions  of  the  speed  of  change,  the  degree  of 
centralization,  the  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den, and  the  priority  of  broad  national  pur- 
ooses.  These  questions  can  be  subjected  to  very 
sophisticated  analyses  but  ultimately  they  in- 
volve brute  choices  of  a  kind  that  a  party  system 
:an  make.  And  when  things  go  wrong,  isn't  it 
oetter  to  throw  out  one  partisan  team  and  re- 
place it  with  another  than  to  throw  out  one 
constitution  and  replace  it  with  another? 

However  anomalous  it  may  sound,  the  proper 
response  to  the  abuses  revealed  by  Watergate  is 
not  less  politics  but  more:  spending  more  mon- 
ey, not  less,  on  recruiting  and  supporting  aspi- 
rants for  elective  office;  expanding,  not  limiting, 
the  already  small  number  of  political  appointees 
to  bureaucratic  posts ;  not  overregulating  elec- 
tion campaigns  but  making  entry  into  them  as 
simple  as  possible;  encouraging  journalists  not 
to  pant  over  the  war  games  of  a  few  national 
figures  but  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  government;  not  bewailing  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  state  legislatures  but  investing  in 
them  the  attention  and  resources  that  will  attract 
better  people;  not  assuming  that  politics  in- 
volves inferior  mental  processes  but  making 
mastery  of  these  processes  a  condition  for  entry 
into  positions  of  authority. 

The  full  agenda  of  political  reeducation  can- 
not be  complete  without  attention  to  small  de- 
tails of  institutional  design.  The  parties,  which 
reflect  most  purely  the  political  aspect  of  our 
political  life,  are  most  in  need  of  renewal.  The 
existing  two-party  system,  which  developed  un- 
der Jackson  as  a  response  to  mass  suffrage,  has 
served  to  mediate  regional  conflict  and  to  assim- 
ilate several  generations  of  new  and  underedu- 
cated  participants  into  the  political  process. 
When  it  has  failed,  America  has  resorted  to  re- 
pression of  workers,  Southerners,  immigrants, 
and  blacks.  The  new  task  of  the  parties  is,  with- 
out forfeiting  their  old  role,  to  initiate  a  vigor- 
ous class  of  overeducated  participants  into  the 
realities  of  representative  politics.  The  new 
class  is  mobile,  and  its  political  interests  cannot 
always  be  served  by  geographically  defined 
units.  In  accordance  with  a  classical  patrician 
notion  of  politics,  it  sees  its  interests  as  fulfilled 
through  principles  and  programs  rather  than 
direct  patronage.  Its  demands  on  politics  will 
require  a  reconstitution  of  the  representative 
ideal,  both  within  the  established  parties  and  in 
new  kinds  of  partisan  organization. 

If  there  is  any  comfort  in  our  current  situa- 
tion, it  is  that  the  country  has  recovered  from 


similar  problems  before.*  The  representative 
ideal  must,  it  appears,  be  rescued  periodically 
from  some  new  power  cult.  Moreover,  the  Wa- 
tergate trials  provide  a  natural  pause  in  which 
to  think  about  the  direction  of  American  poli- 
tics. But  the  initial  reaction  has  been  an  arm- 
chair outrage  that  will  only  make  matters  worse. 
The  current  troubles  have  produced  cynicism 
rather  than  activism,  a  hankering  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  forceful  leader — a  demagogue— 
rather  than  a  commitment  to  the  concerted  ac- 
tion that  alone  can  make  such  a  leader  account- 
able to  a  constituency.  Among  the  strategic 
politicians  themselves  the  lesson  of  Watergate 
has  been  not  to  rededicate  themselves  to  consti- 
tutional principles  but  to  be  more  long-range  in 
their  calculations  and  to  avoid  the  "counterpro- 
ductive." The  fluid  voters  typically  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  disdain  for  politics.  Their 
view  of  themselves  as  the  passive  victims  of  the 
"politicians"  is  itself  a  sign  that  they  don't  be- 
lieve in  self-government. 

The  remedy  to  all  this  will  not  be  found  in 
any  new  law  or  new  institution  or  new  candidate. 
Nor  will  nostalgia  for  Mayor  Daley  do  the  trick. 
Nor  will  the  impeachment  of  the  President  pro- 
vide an  answer  if  it  is  just  another  Washington 
power  play,  voted  along  partisan  lines.  The 
remedy  will  come,  if  it  comes,  only  from  a  deep 
recognition  of  the  true  basis  of  America's  great- 
ness. America  has  no  thousand-year-old  ca- 
thedrals, no  foreign  conquests  of  which  we  are 
proud,  no  poetic  consciousness  of  a  common 
blood.  Even  the  continent  on  which  we  live  has 
been  exploited  as  a  commercial  resource  rather 
than  loved  as  a  natural  home. 

The  greatness  of  America  lies  in  its  spirit, 
and  its  spirit  is  expressed  in  a  unique  form  of 
politics.  It  settles  in  a  public  way  questions  that 
are  locked  in  file  cabinets  in  most  countries  that 
call  themselves  free.  Its  newspapers  are  able  to 
publish  material  that  would  be  cause  for  govern- 
ment seizure  in  Britain  or  France.  It  carries  out 
elections  and  due  process  not  only  in  every  state 
and  county  but  in  every  high  school  and  garden 
club.  These  civic  practices  are  not  quaint  throw- 
backs  to  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  the 
tacit  basis  of  our  written  Constitution.  They  are 
the  acting  out  of  the  deepest  ideals  of  the  West. 

If  we  are  now  betraying  those  ideals,  the  re- 
sponsibility does  not  lie  with  a  few  sinister 
White  House  staffers,  or  even  with  politicians 
as  a  group.  It  lies  with  our  activist  intellectuals, 
our  journalists,  our  managers,  our  businessmen, 
our  philanthropists — and  it  lies  with  you. 

*  For  evidence  we  need  only  reread  Washington's 
Farewell  Address.  Its  warnings  against  factional  ex- 
cess, its  insistence  on  constitutional  restraint,  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  to  politics  of  religion 
and  education,  and  its  warnings  against  inflationary 
debt,  foreign  intrigue,  and  large  standing  military 
establishments  speak  directly  to  us. 


'Struggle  makes 
good  copy.  The 
strategist  grat- 
ifies this  appe- 
tite of  popular 
journalism 
by  fabricating 
conflicts." 
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VERSE 

THE  STATE  LIONS'  CONVENTION 
1)1  LI  TIL  MINNESOTA 

l>\  I  ,ance  Morrow 

The  winter  lay  hereon,  such  cold 

that  metal  when  you  touched  it 

held  the  flesh,  a  kind  of  burn. 

You  rang  doorbells  with  gloves  on. 

All  died  in  the  great  drifts: 

freeze-dried.  The  Ice  Age.  No  survivors. 

Milk  iced  in  the  udder.  Whiskey 

smashed  the  bottle  from  within, 

burst  amber-ice;  Dad's  lips  stuck 

to  the  shot  glass,  inhaled  Arctic  fires 

to  his  chillybones  that  he  banged 

upon  the  bar  to  break  there 

like  an  engine  block.  Mother, 

a  Siberian  baba,  hair  turned  blue, 

died  just  after  Christmas 

on  the  county  road,  mid-stride: 

ice  sculpture.  The  school  bus  swerved 

lo  miss  her;  the  children's  gasps 

hung  white  in  the  air  like  cartoons. 

So  now,  in  spring,  all  live,  all  Lions, 
wild  with  resurrection.  The  whiskey  flows 
like  trout.  Up  and  down  Hotel  Duluth's 
elevators  they  ride,  drunk,  reborn: 
"If  we  make  it  to  Sunday  church, 
we  ll  need  it  then."  Death  gusts 
from  their  mouths,  the  stink  of  thaw. 
They  bare  their  teeth,  flesh  ashen, 
hungry  for  beef,  for  Seagram's. 
They  wear  convention  medals  like 
Latin-American  generals  on  their  orange 
vests.  That  many  seasons  Vve  survived. 

And  mother,  lately  ice,  melts  down 

such  unaccustomed  whiskey  that  she  holds 

her  plastic  boater  to  be  sick. 

They  laugh,  high,  hard, 

like  the  crack  of  wild  ice,  the  scream 

of  live  lakes  breaking  in  the  sun, 

releasing  all  the  Yetis 

from  cold  storage.  They  come  down 

in  the  morning  shaking, 

chagrined  by  their  debris, 

Vikings,  the  morning  after, 

dumb,  blunt,  persuaded  now 

they  are  alive.  Survivors, 

thawed,  hung  over,  warm  as  toast. 


CONEY  ISLAND,  LATE  MARCH 
by  Lance  Morrow 

II  earthquakes  take  this  Thera  down 
mid-pause  this  afternoon — old 
women  in  their  beach  chairs,  Fleischman's 
Bathhouse  burned  for  the  insurance, 
Nathan's  Famous,  roller  coasters  limbering 
up  for  spring,  wood  trestles  white 
as  nursing  home  flesh  and  ground  pop  bottles 
in  the  sand  like  diamonds — all  turned  coral, 
all  would  swim,  half-lit,  half-mile  down 
in  some  aquarium  in  the  Coney  Island  Trench. 

I  he  first  sun  of  spring  now  touches  flesh 
in  goyish,  garish,  aged  honky  tonk, 
the  bones  in  blankets  basking.  The  Dodgems 
squeal  grandchildren  on  the  electric  floor, 
laughing,  anarchic.  Technology's  joke. 
Still,  the  margins  are  there.  The  boardwalk, 
the  sea.  1933  can't  walk  on  water. 
The  mind,  sunbathing,  is  glaucous,  undersea, 
dozing  in  time-winds.  Awakes  to  neighbors, 
70,  as  you  left  them.  Sleeps  again. 
Spray-painted  with  their  codes,  graffiti, 
the  railroad  cars  roll  along  the  El  again. 
Far  Rockaway.  Treblinka.  How  old  we  have  become 
The  Ferris  wheel  man  keeps  German  shepherds 
at  his  fence. 

The  warm  breath  of  chozzerai  gusts 
from  the  stands:  hot  dogs,  clams,  heroes. 
Spring;  even  the  sea  looks  warmer. 
Creek  tankers  bearing  Jacqueline  Onassis 
work  up  the  horizon  to  Wall  Street. 

Co  home  in  groups.  Clumsy  with  beach  chairs, 
thermoses,  quilts,  dark  overcoats:  refugees. 
At  dusk,  the  Schwartzes  dance  up  Neptune  Avenue, 
bright  as  knives. 
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'OR  A  MAGICIAN 
>y  William  Pitt  Root 


Hit  of  his  black  hat 
e  pulls 

abbit  after  rabbit 
nd  out 

f  the  clear  air 
reath  after  breath. 


t  takes  him  years 
a  learn 

|ierfectly  the  poise 
nth  which  to  reach 
nto  his  own  sleeve, 
withdrawing 
he  blaze  of  silk 
t  took  generations 
if  mulberry  leaves 
nd  worms  to  spin 
nd  the  fingers 
If  strangers 
b  weave. 

'or  this  magician 
;bout  to  astound 
as  audience. 

?or  this  lady 
tbout  to  betray 
er  lover. 

*or  this  matador 

nto  w hose  unborn  wounds 

irst  the  horns 

aid  scarlet  scarf, 

'ken  the  faithful  worm 

nust  pass. 


Applause. 

He  bows. 

Applause. 

She  cries  out 
to  the  dark. 

Applause. 

His  eyes  w  iden 
as  the  horn 
sinks  in  and  in. 


Who  brushes 

the  magician  s  favorite  hat? 
The  rabbit  and  the  dove. 
While  he  tends 

to  the  hutch  and  scattered  nest. 


Hi>  best  makeup 
is  in  our  minds, 
the  hunger 
of  old  locks, 
rusted  and  lost, 
to  be  opened. 

Even  skepticism 
is  a  prayer 
to  him, 

for  whom  fire  obeys 
the  moon, 

for  whom  water  burns. 

Imagine 

the  key  of  ice 

designed  to  shatter  stone, 

the  lock  made  of  mercury 

which  is  its  own  pure  key. 

Then  look 

into  the  clarified  eyes 
of  just  this  one 
who  performs  dreams, 
who  never  sleeps. 


5. 

He  brushes  lu>  teeth, 
blows  his  nose, 
eats  with  his  mouth, 
has  but  otic  suit  of  clothes. 

He  is  very  much  like  us 
it  would  seem, 
to  us. 


After  each  performance 
he  disappears. 

Outside  the  stars  brighten, 
inside 

the  lights  go  on. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth 

it  is  morning 

where  be  shares  breakfast 

with  the  chimpanzee, 

who  asks  him  if  it  all  went  wel 

They  laugh  as  they  eat. 


The  last  achievement 
of  an  ultimate 
magician  is  the  proper 
care  and  treatment 
of  all  beings 
who  fill  the  emptiness 
of  the  hat 

with  which  he  lives. 


Barry  Farrell 


CALIFORNIA  INQL  LSI 

A  search  tor  the  heart  of  Evil  along  the  golden  shore 


Barry  Farrell  is  Wax 
per**  contributing  ed 
itor  for  the  W est  Coast 
A  former  staff  write' 
tor  Time  and  Life,  he  i- 
note  a  free-lancer  based 
in  Los  Angeles. 


\S  I  examined  the  DOCUMENT  under  high- 
L  intensity  light  through  the  lens  of  my  Agfa 
8\  magnifier.  1  hegan  to  form  certain  doubts 
that  its  author  was  Charles  Manson.  The  two- 
page  letter  had  been  discovered  in  a  large  cache 
of  mail  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail  in 
the  spring  of  1969 — four  months  before  the 
murders  that  made  Manson  famous — and  al- 
though 1  had  long  heard  rumors  of  its  existence, 
it  was  not  until  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  copy 
came  into  my  hands,  the  gift  of  a  friend  who 
confessed  he  feared  the  worst  of  it. 

Looked  upon  as  a  handwriting  specimen,  the 
letter  could  not  have  been  more  enticing.  Be- 
tween salutation  and  pseudonymous  signature 
were  101  words  employing  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  except  q.  v.  and  r;  in  the  date  and  the 
zip  code  on  the  envelope,  the  numbers  2.  3,  6. 
8.  and  9  appeared.  Since  I  happened  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  Manson  documents 
whose  authenticity  I  had  no  reason  to  question. 
1  uas  able  to  spend  several  hour?  at  my  desk, 
absorbed  in  the  fascinations  of  graphology. 

The  basic  flow  of  the  writing  looked  much 
the  same  in  each  of  the  scrawled  pages  before 
me.  An  eccentric  use  of  capital  letters,  an  irreg- 
ular spacing  of  words  and  lines,  and  the  dimin- 
ished size  of  the  capital  /  i  thought  to  betray  a 
menaced  ego  I  were  only  a  few  beguiling  points 
of  similarity.  The  stroke  and  design  of  the  let- 
ters /;  and  r.  however,  seemed  much  too  far 


from  the  Manson  hand  to  be  explained  by  b, 
possible  use  of  drugs  or  drink  or  by  other  fa 
t&rs  that  might  have  altered  his  script  on  th 
"beautiful  day"  in  Beaumont  referred  to  in  d 
lettei  Nor  was  there  an\  accounting  for  tl 
middle  initial  A  in  the  return  address:  C.A.V 
Genera]  Delivery.  Beaumont.  Calif.  92223. 
was  aware  that  Manson  was  a  man  of  many  ide 
tities  who.  even  now.  in  the  sanctuary  of  h 
gang-locked  cell  at  Folsom,  was  calling  himse 
"Sunstone"  and  signing  his  letters  with  a  myst 
seal.  But  nowhere  on  my  copy  of  his  five-pa< 
rap  sheet  was  there  any  indication  that  he  hi 
ever  used  a  middle  name  other  than  Mille 
Mffles,  Mills.  Millis,  William,  or  WilUs  at  ar 
point  in  his  eighteen-year  criminal  career. 

The  letter  was  postmarked  April  28  P.) 
While  mv  chronology  of  Manson's  movemen 
around  that  time  was  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
knew  it  to  have  been  a  period  during  which  1  i 
made  several  fast  runs  between  his  outpost  ; 
the  Goler  Wash  region  of  Death  Valley  and 
base  camp  at  the  Spahn  Movie  Ranch,  a  fe 
miles  outside  L.A.  Given  Manson's  weakne 
for  taking  back  roads  and  assassins'  routes  c 
his  flights  across  the  desert,  he  could  easi. 
have  shown  up  in  Beaumont,  a  roadside  town  i 
6.000  in  the  ridge  lands  west  of  Palm  Spring 
Still,  it  seemed  most  unlikelv  that  he  wou 
have  stopped  there  long  or  often  enough 
bother  with  the  zip  code. 


Yet  if  by  the  remotest  chance  the  letter  were 

to  prove  genuine,  its  disturbing  implications 
would  demand  to  be  explored.  And  1  could  not 
deny  that  there  was  something  ahout  its  benevo- 
lent lone  thai  carried  a  distinct  "family"  flavor, 
Phis  i->  w  hat  the  letter  said: 

Dear  Sirhan : — 

Just  these  few  lines  tins  Morning.  Its  a 

beautiful  tiny  up  In-n-  in  Beaumont.  Do  you 

know  that  many  of  us  wish  that  you  were 
free  to  enjoy  it.  Hut  who  knous  perhaps  thai 
day  is  not  too  far  off.  Things  that  are  worth 
Striving  for  is  worth  haveing.  Now  here  is  a 
sample  of  a  written  letlei  as  addressed  to  one 
of  that  Jury.  It  is  the  very  substance  as  to 
that  given  verdict  to  you  by  many.  So  will 
close  for  to-day.  From  your  Sincere  friend 

— Beaumont 

P.S.  Be  sun-  Sirhan  to  loo/,  for  that  Rain  bow 
in  the  Sky. 


California  Kvil 


(T*UE  ATTEMPT  TO  FIND  political  links  or  spiri- 
Ijtual  affinities  between  Manson,  Sirhan,  Juan 
Corona,  the  Zodiac  killer,  and  the  rest  of  the 
anking  heavyweights  of  homicide  who  animate, 
is  well  as  extinguish,  life  in  California  was  an 
ild  obsession  of  mine,  one  I  thought  had  been 
tured  by  years  of  persistent  failure,  lint  Californ- 
ia was  still  a  place  where  the  ancient  quest  for 
he  origins  <(f  Kvil  could  be  undertaken  with  an 
liuost  medieval  intensity,  so  strong  was  die 
imptation  to  believe  that  a  single  hidden  an- 
uer  would  explain  the  state's  peculiar  ability 
o  provide  the  setting  for  the  country's  most  en- 
thralling murders.  The  police,  who  alone  were 
lisposed  to  deal  strictly  in  the  random  facts  of 
Violence,  would  joke  about  the  Curse  of  the  Don 
per  Party  and  go  on  about  their  work,  lint  long 
Iter  they  had  closed  and  filed  their  casebooks, 
he  unifying  monster  called  California  Kvil  was 


slill  being  sought  by  a  posse  of  writers,  psychia- 
trists, private  detectives,  and  anti-occult  divines, 
along  With  a  variety  of  slandered  Satanists  eagOl 
lo  clear  their  names.  I  had  ridden  long  and  hard 
w  itli  this  bunch  ami  looked  back  upon  the  experi 
ence  through  a  haze  ol  remembered  hysteria.  i  el 
now,  holding  the  letter  in  my  hands,  I  became 

aware  oi  how  ilnisi\  l  was  for  the  bogus  thrill 

thai  enslaves  so  many  investigators,  the  feeling 
thai  you  and  you  alone  are  on  lo  Something, 

The  letter's  strange  allusion  io  jury  tampering 
and  the  reference  to  the  guilty  verdict  that  had 
been  handed  down  to  Sirhan  eleven  days  earliei 
were  not  at  all  uncharacteristic  ol  Manson  a 
w&)  w  ■  1 1 1  the  language.  Nor  did  the  writer's  fail 
ure  lo  grasp  the  seriousness  ol  Sirhan  s  situa 
lion  differ  in  the  slightest  nuance  from  the  fam- 
ily s  glad  manner  two  years  later  when  their 

own    murder  trials    were  drawing   tO    a  close. 


Nothing  could  evei  make 


iem  lake  iheir  eye  oil 

the  Rain  bow.  These  insubstantial  parallels  in 

literaC)   and  s|\|e  VVOuld  mean  very  little  tO  tll6 

police,  bui  they  were  certain  to  intrigue  the 
posse.  Ii  was  only  a  mailer  ol  time  before  other 
copies  of  the  Beaumont  letter  would  reach  thii 

watchful  (  lew  ,  and  1 1 la n y  a nioiig  them,  OVCTCOme 
by  a  morbid  wishfulness  or  by  (bead  of  the  ah 

surd,  would  see  it  as  a  documentation  ol  devil 
marching  arm  in  arm. 

A  number  of  "investigations"  had  alrearl) 
found  their  way  into  print,  and,  wiih  credulity 
running  high  in  the  population,  the  most  out 
landish  among  them  tended  to  be  most  widely 

believed.  The  most  reeeill  had  "positively  lied" 
Manson    lo    Naval    Intelligence     Oswald's  old 

outfit!  and  arrived  at  a  matrix'  of  matching 
admissions  and  curious  fads  thai  showed  how 
all  major  recent  Western  murders  were  pari  of  a 
scenario  planned  and  executed  by  a  secret  or 
ganization  of  military  intelligence  ofn<  ei  and 
right-wing  police.  The  Corona  operation  two 
years  ago.  in  which  twenty  foui  itinerant  farm 


( lalifornis  w.is 
still  ;i  place 
u  here  the  an 
cienl  quest 
for  ili<v  origins 
ol  Evil  could 
!><•  undertaken 
with  an  al- 
most medieval 
intensity." 


Barry  Farrell 
CALIFORNIA 
INQUEST 


workers  were  slashed  to  death  and  buried  in  a 
peach  orchard,  was  just  the  government's  way  of 
talking  to  Cesar  Chavez.  And,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Tate-LaBianca  murders  could  be  said  to 
make  some  kind  of  sense:  Manson  was  a  govern- 
ment fall  guy,  set  up  to  discredit  hippie  life- 
styles and  LSD. 

The  daily  press  never  took  any  interest  in 
conspiracy  theories  or  other  political  explana- 
tions of  the  horrors  it  reported,  but  the  best  and 
biggest  papers  in  the  state  were  colossal  suckers 
for  any  invocation  of  Satan's  name  that  was 
uttered  by  someone  in  handcuffs.  Police  and 
prosecutors,  who  saw  an  insanity  defense  in  the 
making  whenever  persons  charged  with  murder 
>poke  of  infernal  commands,  were  always  in- 
censed to  see  such  headlines  as 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
DEVIL  KILLER 
ADMITS  "SACRIFICES" 

when,  they  felt,  something  more  on  the  order  of 

TWERP  WHO  KILLED  TWO 
SAYS  DEVIL 
MADE  HIM  DO  IT 

would  have  been  more  reasonable  and  accurate. 
Hut  the  allure  of  anything  witchy,  when  trumped 
with  a  bloody  death,  made  the  willing  sus- 
pension of  disbelief  almost  automatic  at  the 
>oberest  city  desks.  At  times,  the  press  appeared 
to  be  a  claque  for  all  the  state's  worst  actors.  At 
other  times,  its  cynical  zeal  led  to  acts  which 
were  themselves  little  murders — as  when  the 
Manson  women  were  conned  out  of  the  curli- 
cued  letters  and  diaries  that  held  the  last  threads 
of  their  illusions. 

Repelled  as  I  was  by  these  unhealthy  proceed- 
ings. I  could  not  deny  having  taken  a  certain 
hand  in  them.  And  although  I  had  retired  from 
the  hunt  convinced  that  there  was  no  way  to 
clarify  the  carnage,  1  did  not  feel  ill  disposed 
toward  those  who  remained  in  the  field.  The 
quest  for  coherent  Evil,  no  matter  how  lurid  or 
paranoid,  is  a  drive  fueled  by  religious  yearn- 
ing and  should  therefore  enjoy  immunity  from 
ridicule,  if  not  from  exasperation.  But  I  confess 
that  I  did  feel  some  impatience  with  the  Evil- 
obsessed  sleuths  I  had  come  to  think  of  as  the 
Gothic  posse,  and  it  was  forcing  me  to  consider 
my  obligations  to  my  own  grim  ideas,  which  a 
highly  suspicious  string  of  pleasant  events  in  my 
private  life  had  allowed  me  to  forget.  After  a 
day's  hesitation.  I  did  the  only  right  thing. 
Picking  up  the  telephone.  I  dialed  Sheriff's  Rob- 
bery &  Homicide. 

A  marketplace  for  fantasies 

Sheriff's  robbery  &  homicide  was  my  fa- 
vorite haunt  when  I  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
three  years  ago.  It  was  not  so  much  the  dank 


and  sinister  premises  in  the  old  Hall  of  Justic 
that  attracted  me  (although  I  did  like  the  dan| 
and  sinister  premises).  What  kept  me  goin; 
back  there  on  increasingly  trivial  errands  wa! 
the  chance  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  best  deteo 
tives  and  bask  in  its  wonderful  calm.  The  calrj 
of  these  detectives  went  deeper  than  the  calrj 
that  obtains  when  nothing  surprises  anymore4 
Everything  surprised  these  detectives,  but  a 
ways  to  the  same  mild  degree.  Insanity,  deprav 
ity,  absurdity,  disgrace — they  were  glad  to  li; 
ten  to  any  raving,  so  long  as  it  had  to  do  wit 
an  unsolved  homicide  in  the  unincorporate 
portions  of  the  county.  For  this  reason,  the, 
were  much  preferred  by  the  posse  to  their  co] 
leagues  down  the  hill  at  Parker  Center,  th. 
Dragnet-depicted  detectives  of  the  LAPD.  A. 
the  LAPD,  a  military  rectitude  tended  to  inhibi 
conversation  between  officer  of  the  law  an 
psychoneurotic  volunteer  crime  analyst;  Shei 
iff's  Robbery  &  Homicide,  on  the  other  hanc 
was  a  marketplace  where  fantasies  and  delusion 
and  arcane  readings  in  the  lore  of  the  occul 
could  sometimes  be  swapped  for  suspect  name 
and  addresses. 

Since  the  Manson  trial  was  nearly  half  ov 
by  the  time  I  arrived  to  cover  it,  I  was  at  som 
disadvantage  when  it  came  to  the  search  for  th 
larger  moral  pathology  of  which  the  inscrutabl 
defendants  were  thought  to  be  only  the  most  o 
vious  carriers.  I  was  hundreds  of  hours  awa 
from  acquiring  even  the  minimal  proficienc; 
in  local  crime  mores  that  is  available  only  h 
newspaper  morgues.  I  had  the  whole  Blacl 
Dahlia  tradition  to  absorb.  After  the  day  ii 
court,  I  would  make  it  my  business  to  attem 
Happy  Hour  at  Li  Po's,  the  Chinatown  bar  fa 
vored  by  Sheriff's  Robbery  &  Homicide.  Thei 
I  would  set  out  on  my  motorized  rounds,  and  i 
midnight  didn't  find  me  touring  the  city  witl 
maps  in  lap,  searching  out  murder  sites  anc 
murderers'  old  milieus,  it  was  only  because 
had  chosen  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  greei 
basement  quarters  of  a  young  assistant  coronei 
who  had  taken  me  under  his  wing.  It  wasn't  Ion' 
before  I  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  a  working 
member  of  the  posse,  and  when  a  homicide  de 
tective  would  toot  his  horn  and  wave  as  oui 
cars  passed  in  some  uncertain  district.  I  woulc 
feel  braced  for  all  forthcoming  horrors,  a  defi 
nite  beneficiary  of  the  buddy  system. 

But  much  as  I  was  concerned  about  my  lack 
of  a  master  plan  in  case  persistence  or  luck 
should  direct  me  to  the  monster,  there  was  no 
use  pretending  that  my  calm  accomplices  in 
their  blatantly  inconspicuous  county  cars  knew 
much  more  than  I  did  about  what  it  was  we 
were  after.  All  that  was  agreed  upon  was  that 
the  state  was  experiencing  an  unnaturally  high 
number  of  savage  murders,  murders  no  one 
quite  understood,  and  the  likes  of  which  few  had 
seen  before.  Poor  shards  of  bodies  would  wash 


Everybody's  here. 

The  olde  town  hall.  Where  people  came  to  listen, 
discuss,  get  things  done.  To  share  problems  and 
exchange  ideas.  To  learn. 

Then  the  towns  became  cities.  The  cities,  mega- 
lopoli.  And  the  town  hall  was  last  seen  moulder- 
ing somewhere  between  the  McDonald's  stand 
and  the  drive-in  bank  window. 

But  though  the  building  has  vanished,  know  that 
the  meetings  are  still  going  on.  Regularly.  In 
Harper's. 

It's  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  minds.  Where  con- 
cerned people  still  get  together;  separated  by 
distances  but  joined  by  a  common  spirit  of  in- 
volvement. And  united  by  an  indomitable  desire  to 
participate. 

To  fiercely  debate  or  keep  quiet  and  absorb.  To 
ardently  challenge  old  ideas  and  reasonably  dis- 
cuss new  ones.  To  probe,  analyze  and  hopefully 
understand  the  pressing  issues  on  the  world's 
agenda. 

From  what  may  be  wrong  with  our  economy  to 
what  might  be  right  about  abortion.  Solzhen- 
itsyn's  moral  victory  to  Allende's  chilling  defeat. 
The  political  awakening  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
And  the  surging  incidence  of  crime  in  the  street. 
News  from  the  front  on  the  ecology  battle.  And 
why  more  and  more  students  would  rather  streak 
than  fight.  From  our  shortage  of  energy  to  our 
overload  of  presidential  power. 


You're  invited  to  attend  the  next  8  sessions  of 
Harper's.  If  you  wish,  you  may  pay  at  the  door 
($1  a  copy  on  your  newsstand).  Or  you  may  elect 
to  use  the  coupon  below  and  receive  the  same  8 
for  just  $5.67.  (No  need  to  enclose  payment  now, 
the  clerk  will  send  you  an  invoice  later  on.) 

But  do  plan  to  be  there.  And  get  yourself  involved 
in  some  very  important  issues. 


Be  there. 

□  I  plan  to.  Please  enter  my 
Harper's  subscription  for 
the  next  8  months  at  only 
$5.67  (regularly  $8  on  the 
newsstand). 

□  payment  enclosed 

□  bill  me  later 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


Harpers 


_ZIP_ 


Subscription  Dept. 


381  West  Center  St.  /  Marion,  Ohio  43302 


Bam  Kartell 
CAL11 OKM  \ 
INQUEST 


up  on  beaches  around  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Barbara,  or  be  discovered  by  hikers  in  tbe 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  or  be  found  stuffed  in 
car  trunks  or  bureau  drawers  or  castaway  suit- 
cases. Some  bodies  bore  more  tban  250  stab 
wounds,  and  while  there  was  seldom  any  sign 
of  robbery  or  sexual  attack,  there  were  decapi- 
tations, dismemberments,  eviscerations,  and, 
occasionally,  instances  of  cannibalism.  In  a  sin- 
gle year,  medical  examiners  around  the  state 
rioted  at  l<  a-t  two  dozen  murders  in  which  there 
had  been  an  exceedingly  rare  concentration  of 
knife  wounds  in  tbe  throat  and  upper  chest — 
rare  because  a  single  puncture  of  the  trachea  or 
the  carotid  artery  produces  a  result  that  will 
almost  always  cause  a  killer  to  bolt. 

The  police  spoke  of  these  murders  as  "over- 
kills" and  could  be  counted  on  to  shake  their 
heads  or  whistle  through  their  teeth  when  de- 
scribing them:  a  guy's  got  to  be  nuts  to  do 
something  like  this,  they  would  say.  But  be- 
cause the  police  were  concerned  with  specific 
cases  inside  their  own  jurisdictions,  they  were 
not  quick  to  perceive  how  many  killers  in  near- 
by places  were  going  nuts  in  remarkably  similar 
ways.  When  the  hunt  for  the  Tate-LaBianca  kill- 
ers led  state  authorities  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
recent  unsolved  murders  in  which  bondage, 
mutilation,  or  excessive  stabbing  had  occurred, 
there  was  general  amazement  that  there  had 
been  thirty  such  crimes  in  just  two  years.  Only 
then  did  police  around  the  state  begin  wonder- 
ing if  something  might  not  be  in  the  air,  and 
when  they  did,  many  started  calling  these  kill- 
ings "LSD  murders." 

It  was  true  that  many  young  killers  were  pro- 
jecting acid-casualty  images,  sometimes  discern- 
ible under  psychiatric  examination,  but  more 
often  apparent  only  in  their  clothes  and  hair- 
cuts, in  the  way  they  flashed  peace  signs  at 
photographers  and  rambled  on  about  astrology 
in  their  murder  confessions.  The  police  were  in- 
clined bv  their  hatred  of  drugs  to  take  psyche- 
delic confabulations  somewhat  too  literally,  or 
so  it  seemed  from  the  matter-of-fact  tone  they 
adopted  when  discussing  the  visions  reported 
to  them  by  killers  they  had  caught. 

Few  psychiatrists  could  be  found  who  claimed 
to  have  observed  predictable  effects  arising  from 
the  use  of  LSD.  and  even  when  defense  attorneys 
had  the  wit  to  elicit  the  best  clinical  testimony, 
it  always  seemed  to  have  a  tentative,  inchoate 
qualitv  completely  dwarfed  by  the  ghastly 
facts  at  hand.  The  normal  psychiatric  practice 
was  to  look  first  for  organic  brain  disorders  in 
killers  charged  with  acts  of  "inappropriate"  bru- 
tality; failing  to  find  demonstrable  morbidity, 
or  evidence  of  a  psychosis  deep  enough  to  per- 
mit fugues  of  unrestrained  violence,  the  psy- 
chiatrist in  the  courtroom  was  left  to  rely  on 
hypothetical  estimates  as  to  how  much  of  which 


achieve  the  cascading  loss  of  impulse  contr 
such  an  act  required.  It  was  never  a  good  sho^ 
and  the  juries  didn't  like  it. 

The  posse  didn't  like  it  either,  conceivab 
because  not  a  few  of  its  members  dropped  tl 
odd  tab  themselves  from  time  to  time,  but  al: 
because  the  LSD  analysis  failed  to  come  to  grij 
with  the  localization  of  these  crimes  in  Califo 
nia  and  the  West.  Or  did  it?  Could  it  have  bet 
that  some  miserable  lab  in  Long  Beach  was  coo 
ing  up  just  enough  murder  acid  to  circulate 
home?  The  police  did  not  ignore  this  possibili 
and  could  often  be  induced  to  tell  of  gree 
speckled  sunshine  pills,  little  blue-and-blac 
mini-bennies,  caps  of  fake  mescaline  that  look« 
like  brown  sugar,  and  other  underground  pha 
maceuticals  that  kept  turning  up  in  all  the  won 
pockets.  But  there  was  never  anything  concl 
sive  in  these  findings,  and  a  good  many  dete 
tives  shared  the  posse  «  belief  that  there  had 
be  some  further  explanation,  something  culti 
ally  over  the  heads  of  the  police  and  remo 
from  the  psychiatric  imagination,  somethii 
that  pertained  most  acutely  to  life  as  it  is  liv* 
at  the  Western  extreme.  For  most  of  the  poss 
and  even  for  a  few  detectives,  this  line  of  re 
soiling  led  directly  to  the  cults. 


Ritual  murd 


Tihe  routine  discovery  around  the  state 
beheaded  goats,  skinned  dogs,  and  other  ra? 
ic  animal  remains  lent  an  undeniable  creden 
to  the  idea  that  there  were  Satanists  about  whe 
services  did  not  stop  short  of  bloodletting.  An 
if  these  same  groups  were  bent  on  attaining  t 
highest  magic  powers  that  come  only  wi 
the  ultimate  offering,  then  the  "overkills"  cov\j 
be  "ritual  murders"  in  which  the  element  of  a 
eessive  stabbing  resulted  from  many  hands  t£. 
ing  their  turn  at  "unleashing  the  fiend."  Rj 
mors  abounded  of  screams  heard  near  beaJ 
fires  where  charred  human  bones  were  found  t 
next  morning,  of  \^  ednesday-night  ceremon 
in  a  Brentwood  home  where  corpses  were 
vided  by  the  wealthy  host.  The  fact  that 
band  of  necrophiles  or  occultists  had  ever  be 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto  did  nothing  to  d 
courage  the  posse.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  wt 
to  show  how  clever  the  Satanists  could  be. 

But  apart  from  Sirhan's  Rosicrucianism  a 
the  eclectic  Manson's  borrowings  from  scit 
tologv  and  the  London-based  Process  Church 
the  Final  Judgment,  the  state's  leading  kill 
were  not  known  for  their  affiliations.  Death  R 
had  housed  members  of  the  Satan  Slaves, 
Straight  Satans.  the  Jokers  Out  of  Hell,  and  1 
San  Jose  chapter  of  tbe  Gypsy  Jokers,  but  th 
were  bike  gangs  whose  manly  ethics  forba 
any  truck  with  the  kind  of  pale-lipped  Lucift 


i 


drus;  would  have  to  be  ingested  in  order  to     ans  who  would  murder  a  dog  or  goat.  Fven  k  • 
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ers  who  had  claimed  devil-worship  as  their  trial 
defense  were  unable  to  show  past  involvements 
with  any  traceable  group,  and  the  two  "devil 
killers"  I  was  able  to  speak  with  at  San  Quentin 
and  Atascadero  State  Hospital  both  fared  less 
than  well  when  subjected  to  an  occult  IQ  test  I 
had  devised.  What  is  the  name  of  the  magical 
language  used  in  satanic  rituals?  Who  repre- 
sents the  powers  of  darkness?  What  are  some  of 
the  infernal  names?  They  did  not  know. 

Since  so  many  "overkills"  were  unsolved, 
however,  the  fact  that  no  one  in  custody  for 
similar  crimes  seemed  to  be  a  certifiable  Satan- 
ist  did  not  mean  all  that  much.  There  were  just 
enough  claims  and  confessions  and  uncanny 
little  facts  to  keep  interest  alive,  and  it  took  me 
almost  a  year  to  tire  of  talking  to  persons  who 
wished  to  be  addressed  as  "Caliph"  or  "Exem- 
plar," stubborn  as  I  was  in  the  belief  that 
if  I  steeped  my  brain  long  enough  in  their  lingo 
I  might  eventually  recognize  secret  dialects  in 
the  conversation  of  killers,  captured  and  at 
large.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  explain  to  my 
editors  why  the  long-simmering  California  mur- 
der story  required  another  trip  to  Boston  for 
further  consultations  with  the  adepts  of  the  inner 
plane,  nor  to  explain  to  myself  what  I  was  do- 
ing spending  so  much  time  with  people  I 
couldn't  stand.  One  couldn't  help  but  pick  up  a 
lot  of  new  information  in  the  course  of  talking 
to  occultists,  but  most  of  it  had  a  way  of  lying 
dead  in  the  mind  the  moment  it  was  learned. 


The  third  major  theory  to  preoccupy  po- 
lice, press,  and  posse  was  the  notion  that  the 
impulse  to  murder  without  motive  was  governed 
by  the  landscape.  Murder  maps  were  compiled 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  zones  of  special 
danger  existed  in  the  state,  but  even  with  these 
maps  observations  on  the  geography  of  homicide 
often  took  the  form  of  bromides  on  the  impor- 
tance of  seclusion.  That  deserts,  canyons,  and 
ocean  afforded  matchless  impromptu  graveyard 
facilities  was  clearly  not  to  be  argued;  but 
whether  or  not  the  absence  of  a  close  horizon, 
the  Santa  Ana  winds,  certain  phases  of  the 
Western  moon,  or  the  uncertainty  of  life  along 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  might  account  for  many 
"overkills"  was  never  much  more  than  a  guess. 
Those  who  did  believe  that  some  antimagnetic 
effect  of  topography  or  climate  was  deranging  to 
the  murder-prone  had  no  trouble  at  all  locating 
ground  zero.  Ground  zero  was  at  Santa  Cruz, 
sixty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Once  they  were  solved,  the  Santa  Cruz  mur- 
ders did  a  great  deal  to  demythify  Manson. 
While  they  were  in  progress,  however,  the  kill- 
ings caused  a  dense  fog  of  dread  to  descend 
upon  the  pretty  town  and  the  wooded  hills 
around  it.  Between  the  fall  of  1970  and  March 
of  1973,  twenty-six  persons  died  there  in  "over- 


kill" murders,  some  as  horrible  as  any  reported 
before.  An  almost  equal  number  were  killed  in 
similar  fashion  in  the  neighboring  counties.  Two 
teen-age  girls  on  a  picnic,  stabbed  300  times.  A 
priest  slashed  to  death  in  his  confessional. 
Hands  and  legs  found  by  the  roadside.  A  doctor, 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  secretary,  bound,  gagged, 
executed  by  pistol  shot,  floating  facedown  in  the 
swimming  pool  alongside  their  burning  house. 

But  as  the  killers  were  caught  and  photo- 
graphed and  interviewed  and  brought  to  trial 
and  sent  to  prison  and  asked  if  they  felt  like  writ- 
ing books,  a  kind  of  normalcy  born  of  nausea 
returned  to  town  and  county,  allowing  the  mur- 
der rate  to  settle  back  to  the  basic  seven-to-ten 
a  year.  Many  felt  that  the  Santa  Cruz  killers 
would  have  achieved  greater  fame  if  the  public 
hadn't  been  so  weary  of  Manson  at  the  time  they 
came  to  trial,  and  it  was  true  that  they  were  not 
entirelv  an  unorepossessing  lot,  as  murderers  go. 
John  Linley  Frazier,  who  killed  the  doctor  and 
his  family,  was  an  ecology  guerrilla  who  left  be- 
hind a  murder  note  saying  "Today  World  War 
III  will  begin  as  brought  to  you  by  the  free  uni- 
verse," signed  with  the  names  of  tarot  cards. 
Herbert  Mullin,  who  killed  thirteen  people  in- 
cluding the  priest,  said  he  was  trying  to  save 
California  from  an  earthquake  by  making  sacri- 
fices to  "the  voices."  Edmund  E.  Kemper  III,  a 
six-foot  nine-inch  280-pound  giant,  feared  the 
police  were  closing  in  on  him  for  the  six  mur- 
ders he  had  committed  since  his  release  from 
the  state  hospital,  where  he'd  been  held  since  the 
age  of  fifteen  for  the  murder  of  his  grandpar- 
ents; finally,  turning  to  his  mother,  he  had  chosen 
to  "bear  the  burden  of  killing  her  as  well,  to 
avoid  her  suffering  any  embarrassment." 

Contemplating  the  depths  of  these  delusions 
was  an  experience  of  such  intense  bewilderment 
that  it  would  finally  be  impossible  not  to  em- 
brace whatever  barren  landfall  was  suggested  by 
the  few  facts  at  hand.  So  it  would  begin  to  seem 
important  that  Mullin  and  Frazier  (both  users 
of  psychedelic  drugs  who  also  dabbled  in  the 
occult)  had  probably  drifted  into  Santa  Cruz 
and  stayed  there  because  of  its  physical  setting. 
There  were  little  dairy  sheds  all  over  the  coun- 
ty, abandoned  years  ago  when  the  pastures 
were  taken,  and  there  were  also  many  dilap- 
idated auto  courts  built  in  the  Thirties  and  For- 
ties, run-down  old  resorts  left  over  from  the  time 
when  Santa  Cruz  was  famous  only  for  its  board- 
walk. Frazier  had  lived  in  a  shed  for  $5  a  month. 
Mullin  was  paying  $24  for  a  one-room  place  by 
the  beach.  No  one  could  deny  it:  here  was  a 
common  denominator. 


T talking  TO  THE  killers  themselves  was  al- 
ways more  rewarding  than  seeking  to  under- 
stand them  through  the  records  of  their  lives 
and  crimes  and  trials.  But  this  was  only  because 


'Rumors 
abounded  of 
ceremonies 
in  Brentwood 
homes  where 
corpses  were 
provided  by  the 
wealthy  host." 
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talking  to  them  served  to  diffuse  any  impres- 
sion one  might  have  had  that  they  belonged  to 
a  single  caste.  If  they  shared  anything  beyond 
the  bars  of  their  pathetic  dwelling  places,  it  was 
only  a  kind  of  passivity,  a  tone  of  voice,  a  ten- 
dency to  speak  of  their  crimes  as  acts  of  capitu- 
lation. Many  were  practiced  in  the  popular  shell 
games  of  self-analysis  and  could  be  maddeningly 
philosophical  about  the  act  of  murder,  particu- 
larly after  Manson  started  the  tautology  craze 
that  swept  the  eellblocks  during  his  trial.  The 
karma"s  coming  down.  man.  \out  thought  is 
your  karma.  And  if  death  is  your  thought,  man. 
death  is  gonna  be  your  karma.  It  sometimes 
would  occur  to  me  that  one  obvious  thing  these 
celebrated  killers  had  in  common  was  the  spell- 
bound attention  of  many  persons  like  myself, 
and  when  I  saw  a  couple  of  familiar  faces  in  the 
flush  light  of  a  TV  special  devoted  to  the  mur- 
dering mind.  I  realized  that  I  had  come  to  think 
of  murderers  as  cruel  and  frail  young  men  who 
had  succumbed  to  the  most  abject  of  American 
desires,  the  wish  to  be  introduced  on  television 
as  Truman  Capote's  friend. 


The  homicide  prize 


T<  HE  idea  that  some  coffin-oriented  aspect  of 
the  culture  was  imploring  the  weak  to  murder 
returned  my  thoughts  to  the  Beaumont  letter. 
For  if  the  morbid  obsessions  of  the  death-deal- 
ing society  had  made  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship of  homicide  indeed  a  prize  to  be  won 
and  worn,  what  better  way  for  Manson  to  touch 
gloves  with  the  reigning  Sirhan  than  with  this 
jive  fan  letter?  I  could  picture  him  skidding 
up  to  that  cinderblock  post  office  in  Beaumont, 
then  loping  back  out  to  the  girls  in  the  dune 
buggy  with  no  less  a  trophy  than  Sirhan's  friend- 
ly reply.  I  had  this  tableau  in  mind  when  i  hav- 
ing finallv  gotten  through  to  Sheriff's  Robbery  & 
Homicide  |  Sgt  Paul  Whiteley  came  on  the  line. 
Whiteley  and  his  partner.  Charles  Guenther.  had 
been  the  first  detectives  in  town  to  start  think- 
ing about  Manson  for  the  Tate-LaBianca  kill- 
ings, and  both  were  respected  mentors  at  Li 
Po's.  the  calmest  of  the  calm.  I  may  have  been  a 
little  guarded  about  stating  my  hunch  that  the 
Beaumont  letter  was  genuine,  but  Whiteley 
spared  me  the  need  to  explain  myself  and  told 
me  to  send  it  right  down. 

The  police  always  took  their  time  performing 
any  task  that  required  expert  analysis,  so  I  knew 
that  for  a  week,  or  even  longer.  I  could  con- 
sider myself  on  quasi-official  standby  to  sheriff  s 
Robberv  &  Homicide.  I  had  a  strong  urge  to 
make  the  most  of  it  immediately,  to  put  on  a 
suit  and  go  downtown  and  drink  with  the  detec- 
tives. But  the  thought  of  walking  into  Li  Po's 
almost  two  years  rusty  was  all  it  took  to  restrain 
me.  The  detectives  I  knew  did  not  exactly  con- 
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verse,  they  trafficked  in  conversation,  and  unle  ; 
you  had  something  for  openers,  something  you  j 
read  in  an  autopsy  report  or  been  told  by  som  j 
one  in  jail,  you  couldn't  even  ante.  So  befo 
putting  the  Beaumont  letter  back  into  the  nu  I 
and  thereby  rejoining  the  posse.  I  called  aroui  i 
and  made  a  few  appointments. 

It  had  been  a  while — a  month  or  more — sim 
the  papers  had  carried  any  news  of  dismembe 
ments  or  multiple  stabbings.  and  thinking  th 
the  pace  might  have  slackened.  I  visited  tl  < 
state's  leading  authority  on  such  matters,  tl 
Los  Angeles  County  coroner,  Dr.  Thomas  Nog 
chi.  Dr.  Noguchi  was  known  to  shoulder  his  r 
sponsibilities  with  an  enthusiasm  some  peop 
found  unnerving,  especially  upon  hearing  hi. 
testify  in  court,  where  his  painstaking  report 
were  delivered  in  a  thick  Japanese  accent  whos 
macabre  associations  caused  even  judges  n 
smile.  He  was,  it  was  said,  a  specialist  in  the  ui 
speakable.  Handless  and  decapitated  homicic 
victims  who  arrived  at  his  door  tagged  Jane  c 
John  Doe  held  a  special  attraction  for  him,  caT 
ing  upon  the  most  refined  techniques  his  offic 
had  developed  for  making  identifications.  One' 
he  had  succeeded  in  giving  a  name  and  addres 
and  thus  a  fate-sealing  death  certificate,  to  a  le: 
clavicle  found  in  some  pulverized  remains  in 
canyon  north  of  the  city. 

On  the  day  I  saw  Dr.  Noguchi,  he  was  di' 
tracted  by  the  presence  in  his  office  of  some  off 
cials  from  Hawaii  who  had  just  flown  in  with 
decomposed  body  they  wanted  him  to  see.  I  wa 
distracted  by  the  presence  of  a  twenty-four-inc 
closed-circuit  television  monitor  that  flashed  ai 
endless  chain  of  two-second  snapshots  of  cor 
ridors  and  loading  bays  deep  in  the  morgue1 
Even  so,  he  did  manage  to  say.  and  I  to  com: 
prehend,  that  the  trend  toward  gratuitous  v? 
olence  in  the  act  of  murder  was  still  plainP 
visible  in  the  cadavers  coming  through:  that  th« 
mutilation  of  bodies  was  now  "quite  common, 
though  perhaps  more  vividly  sexual  than  h 
Manson's  day:  and  that  torture-murders  las  op 
posed  to  postmortem  desecrations  |  appeared  tu 
be  subtly  on  the  increase.  The  trend-setting  na 
ture  of  these  murders  continued  to  puzzle  him 
Dr.  Noguchi  said,  but  there  was  no  questioi 
that  homicide  styles  were  born  in  California' 
then  repeated  across  the  nation. 

A  few  days  later.  I  penetrated  the  elaborate 
screening  apparatus  at  the  LAPD  and  made  I 
mv  way  up  to  the  big  and  noisy  offices  o: 
Robbery  &  Homicide,  where  the  mention  ol 
Noguchi's  name  brought  a  current  case  tc 
the  mind  of  Lt.  Robert  Helder.  the  chief  of  the 
detail.  It  appeared  that  a  gang  of  hard-leathei 
sadists  was  presently  at  large  in  the  city,  a  gang 
that  had  left  the  scattered  remains  of  at  least 
six  voung  homosexuals  on  local  beaches  and 
parkways  in  the  space  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
These  murders  had  been  marked  with  an  espe- 


ally  grotesque  turn  or  two,  such  as  hiding  a 
vered  head  in  a  place  where  some  poor  devil 
as  sure  to  come  upon  it  jack-in-the-box  style. 

But  Lieutenant  Helder  was  as  calm  a  detec- 
ve  as  any  in  town,  and  he  cautioned  me  against 
■ading  any  cultural  imperatives  into  these 
•imes.  They  were  novelties,  rough-trade  pranks 
>mpletely  outside  normal  homicide  patterns, 
o,  your  classic  L.A.  murder  was  still  bangbang 
:ross  the  living  room,  with  the  ricochets  bust- 
ig  the  bottle  of  muscatel.  "Almost  80  percent 
f  our  cases  are  what  we  call  the  mom-and-pop 
fpe  of  homicide,  basic  self-solvers  on  the  sur- 
ace,"  Lieutenant  Helder  said.  "Unless  you 
Dunt  the  Tate-LaBianca,  which  was  seven  in 
•vo  days,  L.A.  has  never  had  a  mass  murder." 

The  bleak  facts  of  homicide  could  never  be 
nade  to  square  with  its  vicarious  appeal,  nor 
ould  the  country's  unblinking  attention  to  it 
ie  explained  by  the  cold  actuarial  fact  that 
omicide  ranks  almost  even  with  congenital 
nomalies  as  a  cause  of  death.  It  could  also  be 
aid  that  Detroit,  Dallas,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
ad  murder  rates  almost  twice  that  of  San  Fran- 
lisco  or  Los  Angeles,  and  that  right  through  the 
/orst  of  the  Manson  era,  California's  murder 
ate  was  never  more  than  half  that  of  South 
Carolina.  The  police  took  great  solace  in  these 
igures,  as  though  the  burden  upon  them  was 
ightened  by  the  statistical  relentlessness  of  life 
.nd  death. 

But  homicide  prevention  was  not  the  business 
>f  the  police;  catching  killers  was,  and  no  nu- 
merical breakdown  could  disguise  the  fact  that 
heir  luck  wasn't  improving.  Self-solvers  were 
>ne  thing,  but  when  it  came  to  the  kind  of  ran- 
dom, brutal  murders  that  terrorized  and  titil- 
ated,  they  trusted  more  than  they  knew  to  the 
rillers'  compulsion  to  confess.  Of  the  thirty 
nurders  on  the  list  that  started  everyone  talk- 
ng  about  "overkills"  in  1969,  twenty-six  were 
still  unsolved  more  than  four  years  later. 


Murder  upon  murder 


During  my  wait  for  Whiteley's  call,  the  Zo- 
diac killer  broke  a  silence  of  thirty-four 
months  with  a  new  letter  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  this  time  claiming  credit  for  thirty- 
seven  deaths.  The  police  had  conceded  him  no 
more  than  seven  in  the  course  of  their  eight- 
(year  manhunt,  but  in  one  of  his  last  communi- 
ques before  dropping  out  of  touch  three  years 
ago,  he  had  announced  his  intention  to  adopt  a 
new  style  of  killing  even  harder  to  detect:  "I've 
grown  rather  angry  with  the  police  that  are  tell- 
ing lies  about  me.  So  I  shall  change  my  way  of 
collecting  slaves.  I  shall  no  longer  announce  to 
anybody  when  I  commit  my  murders.  They  shall 
(look  like  routine  robberies,  killings  of  anger, 
and  a  few  fake  accidents." 


The  Zodiac  had  established  his  bona  fides 
with  the  police  by  mailing  in  such  relics  as  a 
bloody  scrap  torn  from  a  victim's  shirt,  so 
they  did  not  take  his  letters  lightly.  The  search 
for  him  had  continued  throughout  the  long  si- 
lence, aided  only  slightly  by  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  crack  his  double  codes  and  by  the 
publication  of  a  uniform  "Zodiac  Manual"  for 
the  use  of  police  in  all  the  Western  states.  If 
they  were  alert,  the  police  paid  special  attention 
to  all  suspicious  persons  who  fit  the  Zodiac  s 
general  description:  male  Caucasian,  thirty-five 
to  forty-five,  five-ten,  190  pounds,  crewcut  red- 
dish-brown hair,  plastic-frame  eyeglasses,  paun- 
chy stomach.  If  such  a  person  said  anything 
funny,  the  police  would  make  sure  he  wasn't 
wearing  size-liy2  shoes.  And  if  he  was,  the 
search  would  begin  immediately  for  his  Marine 
combat  boots,  his  9  mm  Browning,  his  machete. 
None  of  this  had  worked. 

It  did  not  escape  my  attention  that  the  Zo- 
diac had  written  his  new  letter  on  a  day  when 
every  newspaper  in  the  state  had  banner  head- 
lines telling  of  the  point-blank  sidewalk  execu- 
tions of  five  people  on  a  single  night  in  San 
Francisco.  Nor  that  the  next  night,  with  the  Zo- 
diac back  in  the  headlines,  three  were  slashed 
to  death  in  an  Oakland  mortuary.  The  streak- 
iness  of  murder  was  the  one  thing  about  it  that 
expressed  its  emptiness  of  meaning,  and  a  dozen 
apparent  coincidences  immediately  came  to 
mind.  Corona's  vast  graves  were  discovered  just 
as  the  Manson  trial  was  coming  to  its  end.  Fra- 
zier  had  appeared  within  days  of  the  Zodiac's 
farewell.  Kemper  started  his  string  of  killings  as 
soon  as  Frazier  was  sentenced  to  death,  only  to 
be  knocked  off  page  one  in  the  climactic  days 
of  his  trial  by  the  mass  murder  of  nine  in  Lodi. 
It  was  as  though  the  end  of  one  misadventure 
was  the  provocation  that  led  on  to  the  next, 
with  each  new  killer  driven  on  to  new  extremes 
in  order  to  surpass  the  great  feats  of  homicide 
already  accomplished. 

In  some  excitement,  I  compiled  a  calendar  of 
celebrated  killings  and  murder  trials,  a  chronol- 
ogy of  California  deaths.  My  data  was  too  scant 
to  be  conclusive,  but  the  patterns  were  unmis- 
takable. The  moment  one  top  killer  was  ushered 
out  of  the  limelight,  unseen  forces  would  sum- 
mon another  to  take  his  place.  Murder  inspired 
murder,  and  if  the  nature  of  that  inspiration 
could  be  understood  and  anticipated,  a  kind  of 
seismology  might  come  into  being  sensitive 
enough  to  monitor  murderous  pressures  on  a 
doped-out  drifter  in  a  dairy  shed.  When  White- 
ley  called  to  say  that  there  was  no  way  Manson 
could  have  written  the  Beaumont  letter,  I  felt 
the  tingle  of  exhilaration  that  comes  when  you 
have  important  new  information  to  pass  on  to  a 
detective.  I  asked  him  if  he'd  be  dropping  in 
at  Li  Po's  soon,  but  Whiteley  said  no,  he'd 
cut  that  out  some  time  ago. 


"Dr.  Noguchi 
said  that  mu- 
tilation of 
bodies  was 
now  'quite  com- 
mon' and  that 
torture-mur- 
ders appeared 
to  be  on  the 
increase." 
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\  story  by  Ann  Bayer 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Ann  Buyer  has  contrib- 
uted short  stories  to  set  ■ 
eral  national  magazines. 
She  is  now  in  residence 
at  the  MacDowell  Col- 
ony, where  she  is 
ing  on  a  novel. 


M\  inii  viion  was  to  walk  over  to  Bloom- 
ingdale's  and  browse.  It  was  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  the  Lexington  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
nintli  Street  intersection  was  thronged  with 
Bloomingdale's  rustoniers.  some  leaving  and 
some  ahout  to  enter.  A-  1  approached  the  store, 
1  noticed  an  elderly  man  in  short  sleeves  stand- 
ing behind  a  card  table  hawking  raffle  tickets. 
"  Would  you  like  to  help  our  little  babies?"  he 
cried.  "Please  help  the  little  babies  of  the 
New  ^  ork  Foundling."  Our  eyes  met  and  he 
beckoned  to  me  and  said.  ")  on  wouldn't  let 
down  the  little  babies,  right,  girlie?" 
"Wrong,"  1  said  and  walked  on. 
\  few  seconds  later  a  spastic  selling  comic 
books  lurched  toward  me  waving  a  sample  of 
his  wares.  An  orange  badge  with  a  smiling  face 
on  it  was  pinned  to  his  collar  but  his  own  face, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  w  as  so  sad  and  imploring 
that  I  might  have  been  the  last  Captain  Marvel 
fan  on  earth.  1  looked  away  and  proceeded 
through  the  revolving  doors.  Just  inside  sat  a  nun 
collecting  alms  for  the  poor.  She  was  as  motion- 
less ;b  Whistler's  mother,  and  her  face,  framed 
bv  a  wimple,  was  composed.  1  dropped  a  quar- 
ter into  her  black  change  purse. 

Then  1  worked  my  way  up  the  stairs  to  the 
main  (loot  and  joined  the  line  waiting  to  get  on 
the  escalator.  Ahead  of  me  were  two  long-haired 
figures  in  pea  jackets.  As  they  stepped  onto  the 
escalator,  the  figure  on  the  left  said,  "I  should 
have  known  that  my  feeling  for  Ray  wouldn't 
last.  How  could  I  lie  on  my  deathbed  and  look 
back  ami  think  to  myself.  I  lived  my  entire  life 
with  someone  whose  name  was  Rav?" 


"Ray's  the  sort  of  name  gas-station  attendant; 
have."  said  the  right-hand  figure.  "What  about 
Bruce?  Could  you  ever  fall  in  love  with  anybody 
named  Bruce?" 

The  first  one  considered  a  moment.  "Bruce 
isn't  as  horrible  as  Ray."  We  reached  the  second 
floor  and  transferred  to  the  next  escalator. 

"How  about  Lloyd?" 

"Lloyd  is  what  they  always  call  llamas." 

"How  about  Hank?" 
"How  about  I  ,ew  ? 

"How  about  Fred'V' 

At  the  third  floor  I  detached  myself  and  me 
andered  over  to  where  they  were  selling  casual 
clothes.  I  began  to  sift  through  a  circular  rack 
of  shirts.  "I  always  take  the  first  item  I  come 
across,"  a  voice  said.  "Fashion  isn't  what  mat- 
ters. Style  isn't  what  matters.  All  that  matter  are 
beauty  and  truth." 

I  turned  to  see  a  stout  woman  with  an  argu 
mentative  face.  The  stripes  on  her  dress  were 
going  in  one  direction,  and  the  stripes  on  her 
sweater  were  going  in  another.  Even  her  hair 
went  in  zigzags,  though  she'd  fastened  some  of 
it  down  w  ith  a  silver  barrette  in  the  shape  of  a 
harp. 

"Take  my  advice,  young  lady,  and  don't  med- 
itate over  clothes  when  you  could  be  meditating 
over  works  of  art.  Co  home  and  read  Flaubert. 
You  can  read  Madame  Bovary  in  a  bathrobe  or 
a  ballgown:  it's  as  good  either  way." 

"I've  already  read  it." 

She  stiffened.  "I  guess  there  will  always  be 
some  who  would  rather  stand  in  front  of  a 
clothes  rack  than  in  front  of  a  Rembrandt." 


A  /e  were  joined  by  an  elegant  middle-aged 
Vwoman  wearing  a  pants  suit  and  a  wide- 

immed  hat.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  large 

ack  poodle  with  a  frayed  topknot.  I  put  out  my 
md  and  the  dog  licked  it. 

'"Lulu  thinks  you're  a  plate  of  chopped  liver," 
lid  the  elegant  woman.  She  lifted  out  several 
lirts  and  frowned  at  them. 

"Go  by  the  price  tag,"  said  the  stout  woman. 
Who  cares  how  they  look?" 

The  elegant  woman  peered  out  from  under 
er  hat.  "I  care,  that's  who."  She  held  a  shirt  at 
rm's  length;  it  was  covered  with  polka  dots  and 
ad  a  removable  bow.  "I  wonder  if  they  have 
lis  in  a  size  twelve." 

"So  what  if  it's  a  little  tight,  a  little  loose. 
7hy  aren't  you  in  Carnegie  Hall  listening  to 
.rahms?" 

"Because  I'm  in  Bloomingdale's  looking  for 
omething  to  wear." 

The  stout  woman  rolled  her  eyes  heavenward 
nd  then  turned  and  walked  away.  Her  heels 
lick-clacked  on  the  floor  as  if  she  had  swal- 
jwed  a  metronome. 

After  a  few  moments  a  young  man  with  an  ex- 
ilarated  Dalmatian  came  by.  Trailing  its  leash, 
he  Dalmatian  made  a  beeline  for  the  poodle 
nd  sniffed  her  hindquarters.  The  poodle 
/heeled  around  and  glowered. 

"Careful,  Plato,"  said  the  man.  "Don't  try  to 
nake  friends  when  the  tail's  not  waggling."  The 
ail  in  question  had  shifted  to  a  down  position. 
The  Dalmatian,  oblivious,  circled  back  behind 
ihe  poodle,  who  responded  by  curling  her  upper 
dp  and  rumbling.  When  these  measures  failed  to 
Beter  her  suitor,  the  poodle  hurled  herself  at  his 
spotted  throat.  Both  leashes  were  yanked  back 
simultaneously,  and  the  dogs  were  left  standing 
)n  their  hind  legs,  paws  churning  the  air. 

"I'm  glad  that  happened,  Plato,"  said  the 
man.  "Now  you'll  remember  to  always  check 
first  and  make  sure  the  tail  waggles."  He  pulled 
the  spurned  animal  away  toward  the  raincoat 
department. 

The  elegant  woman  watched  them  go  with 
narrowed  eyes.  "Lulu  takes  after  me.  She  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  be  treated  as  a  sex  object." 

"Males  are  all  alike,"  I  said.  "They're  always 
poking  their  noses  where  they  don't  belong." 

She  gave  me  an  approving  look.  "I  take  it 
you're  in  the  movement." 

"I've  been  fighting  sexism  since  I  was  five. 
I'm  the  only  person  I  know  who  ever  named  her 
teddy  bear  Theodora." 

"What  men  do  to  us,"  she  said.  "I've  had  two 
msbands.  They  were  both  named  Leonard  and 
ithey  were  both  impossible.  The  moment  I  mar- 
ried Leonard  One,  he  forgot  his  table  manners. 
I'd  say  to  him,  'What  do  you  suppose  that  fork 
is  sitting  there  for?'  And  he'd  say,  'If  I  want  to 
«eat  with  my  hands,  I'll  eat  with  my  hands.  Who's 
around  to  impress?'  I'd  say,  'I'm  around.  Why 


not  impress  me  for  a  change?'  'You?'  he'd  say. 
'You're  only  my  wife.'  " 

"Is  that  ever  typical,"  1  said. 

"Wait.  Then  I  married  Leonard  Two.  By  this 
time  I  was  nearly  forty  and  all  I  wanted  was  to 
have  a  baby.  I  begged  and  pleaded  with  that 
man  to  give  me  a  baby.  So  one  day  he  came 
home  with  a  live  lobster  on  a  leash  and  led  it 
around  the  apartment.  'What's  that?'  I  said.  'It's 
Ursula,'  he  said.  'It's  our  little  adopted  daughter 
Ursula.'  Then  he  put  a  pot  of  water  on  the 
stove  and  when  it  was  boiling  he  said,  'Now  I'm 
going  to  lower  Ursula  into  her  bassinet.'  ' 

"That's  sick,"  I  said.  "Sick  but  fascinating." 

"I've  had  it  with  husbands.  Since  my  second 
divorce  I've  taken  lovers  and  it's  worked  out 
very  well." 

"The  only  man  I  ever  wanted  to  marry,"  I 
said,  "is  John  Kenneth  Galbraith." 

"I'm  telling  you,  the  solution  is  lovers." 

"I  keep  thinking  what  it  must  feel  like  to  open 
your  eyes  in  the  morning  and  there  lying  beside 
you  on  the  same  sheet  is  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith." 

"Buy  a  dog.  Dogs  make  the  best  husbands. 
Believe  me,  I  know.  Lulu  never  wakes  up  with 
a  hangover.  She  never  leaves  cigarette  burns  on 
the  bedspread.  She  never  threatens  to  walk  out 
or  gets  surly  or  throws  things.  Why,  she's  so 
sweet  and  feminine  that  sometimes  I  think  if  I 
could  just  unzipper  her,  a  little  pink  girl  would 
jump  out." 

For  a  second  or  two  we  bowed  our  heads  and 
contemplated  this  paragon,  who  had  lowered 
herself  on  to  her  side  and  was  closely  inspecting 
her  private  parts. 

"Of  course,"  the  woman  continued,  "I  doubt 
if  I'll  ever  give  men  up  entirely.  No  matter  how 
old  one  becomes,  the  heart  beats  as  violently  in 
the  breast;  the  flesh  is  as  demanding.  To  me 
even  now  the  best  part  of  clothes  is  taking  them 
off."  She  looked  at  her  watch  and  gave  a  cry. 
"It's  after  four  already.  Time  for  Lulu's  dinner. 
It's  Lulu's  dinner  time.  Oh,  lucky,  lucky  Lulu!" 
The  poodle  gathered  herself  from  the  floor,  and 
they  headed  for  home. 

BY  now  i  had  selected  two  shirts  that 
I  wanted  to  try  on  and  I  went  off  to  locate  a 
saleslady.  After  circling  the  area  three  times,  I 
eventually  found  one  standing  behind  a  row  of 
marked-down  blazers.  Her  head  was  tilted  back, 
and  she  was  putting  eyedrops  into  her  eyes.  She 
had  on  a  black  dress  and  black  stockings  and 
shiny  yellow  shoes,  as  if  she  had  just  come  from 
a  funeral  but  her  feet  had  danced  on  the  grave. 
"I  want  to  see  if  these  fit  me,"  I  said. 
The  saleslady  lowered  her  head  so  that  the 
drops  spilled  clown  her  cheeks  and  she  blotted 
them  with  the  inside  of  her  wrist.  Then  she  led 
me  along  a  row  of  dressing  rooms  to  an  empty 
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cubicle.  "When  you  are  ready,  I  am  Miss  Dex- 
ter," she  said  and  drew  the  curtain. 

I  had  tried  on  both  shirts  and  was  getting 
dressed  again  when  I  heard  a  noise  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition.  It  sounded  like  a  metal 
wa>tcba!»k»'l  clanking  against  a  mirror.  This  was 
followed  by  a  rhythmic  thudding  on  the  floor- 
boards. Then  a  female  voice  said,  "I've  done  it 
vvitb  one  person,  two  people,  three  people,  and  a 
whole  bedful  of  people.  I've  done  it  backwards 
and  sideways  and  upside  down."  Her  voice  was 
so  dispassionate  she  could  have  been  reciting 
the  closing  averages  of  the  day's  most  active 
stocks.  I  stood  still,  one  arm  partway  into  a 
sleeve.  "I've  done  it  with  vibrators,"  the  voice 
went  on.  "I've  done  it  with  feathers.  I've  done 
ii  -meared  with  whipped  cream."  My  reflection 
gave  me  a  scandalized  look.  "I've  done  it  in 
rowboats.  I've  done  it  in  trailers."  Suddenly 
there  was  a  frenzied  rattling  of  clothes  hangers 
followed  by  silence  and  then  more  thudding. 
After  a  minute  the  voice  resumed.  "I've  done  it 
under  a  piano.  I've  done  it  in  a  baptistery.  I've 
done  it  in  a  Holiday  Inn.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  ever  done  it  in  a  fitting  room." 

I  was  still  eavesdropping  when  the  curtain 
was  pushed  aside  and  the  saleslady  appeared.  I 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.  "Some- 
body's having  an  affair  in  there,"  I  whispered. 

"'That  compartment  belongs  to  Miss  Hender- 
son's customers,"  said  the  saleslady.  "I  am  Miss 
Dexter.  Do  the  shirts  fit  or  don't  they?" 

"They  fit  but  I  can  t  decide  which  makes  me 
look  thinner."  I  held  them  up;  one  was  cut  like 
a  cowboy  shirt,  and  the  other  was  printed  with 
-wirls  of  orange.  "'What  do  you  think?" 

"I've  given  up  thinking,"  replied  Miss  Dexter. 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  'T  better  take  both." 
She  put  the  shirts  under  her  arm,  and  I  gave  her 
my  charge  plate  and  followed  her  to  where  she 
w  rote  up  her  bills. 

Another  saleslady  came  over  and  rested  her 
elbow  wearily  on  top  of  a  display  case.  "Today 
I  feel  one  hundred  years  old,"  she  said. 

""That  makes  two  of  us,"  said  Miss  Dexter, 
ripping  off  the  ends  of  the  price  tags. 

"I  have  angina,"  said  the  other  saleslady. 
"I've  already  had  two  attacks.  Angina's  brutal. 
If  I  have  another  attack,  I'm  through." 

"'When  your  number's  up,  your  number's  up, 
period.  That's  my  philosophy." 

The  other  saleslady  sighed.  "My  daughter  tells 
me,  'Ma,  you've  got  fifteen  more  good  years. 
Have  a  ball."  Daughter  or  no  daughter,  she 
doesn't  care." 

Miss  Dexter  held  out  a  pencil  and  I  signed 
the  sales  slip.  "Look,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  Nobody  cares." 

She  thrust  the  merchandise  into  a  shopping 
bag  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said, 
if  I  die,  I'm  ready,"  said  Miss  Dexter. 


It  wasn't  until  I  was  halfway  past  budge 
sportswear  that  I  noticed  the  commotion.  A  bot- 
tleneck had  formed  by  the  escalators;  custom) 
ers  descending  from  the  fourth  floor  were  con] 
verging  with  customers  ascending  from  the  seel 
ond.  Their  attention  was  focused  on  a  womaij 
standing  on  a  chair  strategically  placed  betweelj 
the  up  and  down  escalators.  Even  from  far  awai 
I  recognized  all  those  stripes.  I  moved  closl 
enough  to  hear. 

"Go  home,  everybody!"  the  woman  wal 
shouting,  holding  her  hands  to  her  mouth  like  . 
megaphone.  "The  hour  for  buying  adornmentj 
is  past." 

"But  it  isn't  even  five  o'clock,"  someone  saidj 

"What  are  you  people  doing  in  a  department 
store?"  the  woman  demanded.  "Don't  you  know 
there  are  books  to  be  read?  That  there  is  musk 
to  be  heard?  All  that  counts  are  the  things  of  th< 
spirit.  Who  here  has  read  Aeschylus?" 

There  was  no  show  of  hands. 

"It  must  be  some  sort  of  a  prophet,"  said  ai 
onlooker. 

A  few  minutes  went  by  while  the  woman  con 
tinued  to  exhort  her  audience  to  go  off  and  im 
prove  their  minds.  Then  I  noticed  two  men  in 
brown  suits  filing  through  the  crowd.  They  posi 
tioned  themselves  on  either  side  of  her.  "Okay 
out,"  said  one.  "You  can  practice  your  public 
speaking  somewhere  else." 

The  woman  glared  down  at  him.  "Mister 
when  was  the  last  time  you  read  Chekhov?" 

Her  question  went  unanswered.  The  mar 
grasped  her  arm  and  toppled  her  from  the  chaii 
and  after  that  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

The  customers  slowly  sorted  themselves  out 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  reach  the  Lexingtor 
Avenue  doorway  and  when  I  did  I  found  that  il 
was  raining.  Some  shoppers  were  huddled  undei 
the  marquee  waiting  for  the  downpour  to  let  up 
and  I  joined  them.  I  was  considering  whether  tc 
go  back  inside  and  buy  an  umbrella  when  I 
heard  someone  talking  loudly  behind  me. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  home  yester- 
day," the  voice  said,  ""was  rinse  out  my  stock- 
ings. Then  I  went  to  the  kitchen  and  heated  up- 
the  chicken  that  was  left  over  from  Tuesday." 

I  turned  around.  The  speaker  was  a  prim 
woman  in  her  late  forties.  Her  face  was  carefully 
made  up,  but  one  eye  had  blue  mascara  and  the 
other  eye  had  brown.  She  was  standing  all  by 
herself.  Her  head  was  turned  to  the  left,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  addressing  an  imaginary  friend. 

"On  Wednesday  I  opened  a  can  of  chicken 
noodle  soup.  Thursday  night  I  had  dinner  in 
Schrafft's.  I  ordered  their  chicken  pie." 

I  looked  up  at  the  sky  but  rain  was  all  I  could 
see. 

"What  worries  me,"  said  the  woman,  "is  what 
to  do  about  tonight.  There's  still  a  breast  and  a 
wing  in  the  icebox,  but  if  I  eat  them  now  that 
will  make  five  days  of  chicken  in  a  row." 


The  idea  was  to  give  you 
super  room  service. 

So  we've  made  a  super  telephone  system 
for  your  Bell  Telephone  Company. 


The  Bell  System  wanted  to  give 
du  the  kind  of  luxury  telephone 
5rvices  you  expect  in  a  big-city  hotel. 

Even  when  you're  not  staying  in 
big-city  hotel. 

So  Western  Electric  got  together  £V 
ith  Bell  Laboratories  and  5 
3ur  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
id  came  up  with  sophisticated, 
lodular  switching  equipment 
lat  even  small  motels  can  afford. 

This  new  Private  Branch  Exchange 
ffers  you  many  conveniences. 

Like  direct  dialing  for  local  calls 


and 
hotel  services. 
And  a  special  light  on 
the  telephone  that  lets  you 
know  there's  a  message  waiting. 
It  can  be  installed  with  as  few  as 
40  lines,  and  grow  all  the  way  to  400. 
And  it  meets  the  special  needs  of 
many  businesses  besides  motels. 


Western  Electric 


We  make  things  that  bring  people  closer. 


This  new  PBX  is  just  one  of 
a  family  of  our  many  different 
business  telephone  systems.  Sys- 
tems that  range  from  tiny,  10-line 
units  to  high-capacity  installations 
with  4,000  lines  or  more. 

All  are  made  to  extraordinary 
standards  of  quality  for  your  local 
Bell  Telephone  Company—  by 
the  people  at  Western  Electric. 

We're  at  the  heart  of  the 
Bell  System. 

We  make  things  that  bring 
people  closer. 
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ead  North  by  North  East- 
tise  the  seachanges 


ew  Brunswick  lies  cradled  on  three  sides  by  the 
ic,  and  the  coasts,  running  more  than  six  hundred 
Tom  north  to  south,  change  constantly  and  with 
b  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

rom  the  Heron  marshes,  clam  flats  and  wide  white 
:s  of  the  Baie  de  Chaleur,  from  the  tip  of  Miscou 
through  the  meandering  sand  spits  and  shifting 
of  the  eastern  shore,  and  along  the  rugged  and 
jsque  Fundy  coast— boasting  the  world's  highest 
-New  Brunswick  offers  almost  uninterrupted  ocean 
and  an  easygoing  style  of  life  by  the  sea. 

ou  can  watch  the  ocean  trawlers  set  sail  from  any 
sr  of  coves  and  inlets,  wander  beneath  the  massive 
and  arches  of  the  Hopewell  Rocks,  or  test  your 
on  a  couple  of  Atlantic  Canada's  most  scenic 
e  fairways. 

'ou  can  go  for  a  shore 

buy  lobster  fresh  from 
fean,  try  your  hand  at 
ater  fishing,  or  take  a  ferry 

secluded  life  of  the 
/  Islands.  Wherever  you 
It,  fine  seafood,  and  a 

'down  east'  welcome 

you. 

lew  Brunswick  is  the 
accessible  of  Canada's 
ine  Provinces— less  than 
s  drive  from  Boston  or 
ur  by  air. 
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At  this  historic  mountain  winery,  Paul  Masson  premium  wines 

are  aged  slowly,  patiently  The  heritage  dates  back  to  1852.  As  Paul  Masson  said 

many  years  ago:  "We  will  sell  no  wine  before  its  time." 


Nothing  good  happens  fast. 

Paul  Masson 


©  Paul  Masson  Vineyards,  Saratoga,  California,  since  1852. 
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[BM  ON  TRIAL 

Monopoly  tends  to  corrupt 


'N  THE  constellation  OF  multinational  cor- 
porations, one  illuminates  the  economic  firma- 
lent  more  than  any  other.  It  is  International 
usiness  Machines,  whose  575,000  stockholders 
arly  this  year  owned  146,061,750  shares  with 
sale  value  even  in  a  depressed  market  of  $36.5 

I  Hi  on.  Their  company,  the  undisputed  colossus 
f  the  computer  industry,  has  made  many  of 
aem  millionaires.  It  has  enriched  to  the  level  of 
fluence  anyone  ahle  to  acquire  and  retain 
<vo  or  three  hundred  shares  since  the  computer 
larket  developed  in  the  1950s.  Its  products  and 
:rvices  are  sold  in  four  out  of  every  five  nations 
n  earth.  Last  year,  on  revenues  of  $11  billion, 

earned  $1.58  billion,  up  23  percent  from 
972.  Its  reserves  and  marketable  securities  are 
)  extensive  that  income  from  interest  alone 
ould  put  IBM  on  any  select  roster  of  Ameri- 
an  corporations.  Measured  by  its  revenues, 
BM  ranks  sixth  in  the  United  States.  No  one 
mows  for  sure — only  IBM  itself  has  the  con- 
rming  or  refuting  data — but  the  company 
robably  commands  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
Dmputer  business  in  the  United  States  and 
lore  than  half  of  the  world  market.  IBM  con- 
sdes  that  it  gets  perhaps  35  percent  of  the  in- 
mstry  revenues, but  the  courts  and  its  competitors 
:orn  that  unsupported  estimate  as  nonsense. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  its  monopoly,  IBM 
as  reaped  well  over  90  percent  of  profits  gen- 
rated  in  the  computer  industry  in  this  country. 

II  the  other  companies,  including  some  of 
jbstantial  size — Honeywell,  Burroughs,  Con- 
•ol  Data,  Univac,  National  Cash  Register — 
:rounge  with  varying  degrees  of  success  for 
hat's  left.  IBM  could  probably  obliterate  any 
r  all  of  them  if  it  chose,  or  if  it  dared  provoke 
jrther  antitrust  litigation  of  the  sort  in  which 

already  is  expensively  involved.  Computer  di- 
isions  of  Philco,  RCA.  and  General  Electric 
ave  been  demolished  over  the  years  in  unequal 
ombat  with  IBM.  But  IBM  now  needs  competi- 
on  and  tolerates  it  for  appearance'  sake,  suffer- 
ing meager  growth  among  its  harmless  foes  as 
vidence  of  pluralism  in  the  computer  world. 


The  kingdom  of  IBM 


IN  ITS  sixty-year  history,  IBM  has  accumu- 
lated, besides  its  dominance  over  a  highly 
profitable  and  expanding  industry,  a  remark- 
able reputation  among  multinational  corpora- 
tions. It  is  a  reputation  that  devolved  from  the 
personal  style  and  perseverance  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Sr.,  who  ran  the  company  as  a  family 
fief  from  1914  until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1956.  Watson  was  a  benevolent  tyrant  who,  as 
an  associate  of  the  legendary  John  Henry  Pat- 
terson of  the  National  Cash  Register  empire  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  had  been  fined  and  sentenced  to 
a  year  in  prison  on  a  conviction  of  antitrust 
violation  before  Patterson  fired  him  in  1913. 
When  he  was  exempted  from  serving  the  sen- 
tence after  the  court  ordered  a  second  trial, 
which  never  occurred,  Watson  was  hired  to  run 
a  small,  newly  formed  company  making  tabu- 
lating devices,  grocery- store  scales,  cheese  she- 
ers, and  other  "business  machines."  The  com- 
pany was  christened  IBM  in  1924. 

Watson  had  a  fierce  temper,  a  pietistic  affinity 
for  the  eternal  verities,  an  evangelist's  fervor 
for  business,  and  an  unswerving  compulsion  to 
work.  He  developed  his  own  version  of  reinforce- 
ment psychology  before  the  world  had  heard  of 
B.  F.  Skinner.  In  the  kingdom  of  IBM,  men  were 
alike  in  style  and  manners — well  groomed,  well 
barbered,  courteous  and  attentive,  dressed  in 
dark  suits,  polished  shoes,  and  mandatory  white 
shirts  that  identified  them  as  members  of  the 
Watson-IBM  family.  They  lived  and  worked  and 
generally  prospered  according  to  a  paternalistic, 
autocratic  code  that  guided  their  conduct,  aspi- 
rations, and  progress  upward  in — or  out  of — the 
company.  On  this  Victorian  principle  of  "doing 
right."  and  on  the  principles  of  meeting  ever 
larger  sales  quotas,  of  total  subordination  to 
one's  job,  of  clean  living  and  clean  thinking. 
IBM  was  built.  Its  reputation  for  probity,  strict 
atte  ntion  to  business,  and  concern  for  its  cus- 
tomers extended  around  the  world. 


W illiam  Rodgers  is  the 
author  of  Think:  A  Bi- 
ography of  the  Watsons 
and  IBM  and  Brown- 
Out:  The  Power  Crisis 
in  America.  Think  is 
being  reissued  in  paper- 
back this  spring  by  New 
American  Library, 
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Concurrent  with  developing  its  benevolent 
image  across  the  continents  and  the  decades, 
IBM  established  one  of  the  finest  sales  and  cus- 
tomer-service  organizations  in  all  industry.  Al- 
though a  little  late  moving  into  the  computer 
business  after  World  War  II,  IBM  took  virtual 
l">--'  --i(>n  of  the  lni-iiir->  h\  recruiting  scion- 
lists  and  technician-  and  by  retraining  its  army 
of  salesmen  and  engineers. 

Locking  in  customers  and  freezing  out  com- 
petition, without  notably  impinging  on  its  repu- 
tation for  wholesomeness  and  fair  play,  charac- 
terized IBM  marketing  operations  as  far  back  as 
the  1930s.  The  Justice  Department  in  the  Roose- 
velt  administration  brought  an  antitrust  action 
against  IBM  and  Remington  Rand,  which  in  the 
precompiler  era  shared  the  lucrative  tabulating- 
machine-and-card  business. 

In  L935  a  federal  court  found  that  IBM  had 
under  lease  85.7  percent  of  all  tabulating  ma- 
chines. <!6.1  percent  of  all  sorting  machines,  and 
<S2  percent  of  all  the  punch-card  installations 
then  used  by  American  business  and  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Remington  Hand  had  all  the  rest  of 
the  business  under  an  agreement  with  IBM. 
This  '"mutual  sufferance"  arrangement  was  dis- 
solved  in  1936,  in  a  ruling  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  government,  in  an 
antitrust  case  that  terminated  with  a  consent  de- 
cree, tried  to  compel  IBM  to  make  way  for  com- 


pel itors,  and  to  curtail  the  company's  power 
sustain  its  monopoly.  By  then  the  computer  h; 
revolutionized    the    data    processing  busine: 
and  the  decree  scarcely  gave  the  company  pausl 


THE  GOVERNMENT  STRUCK  AGAIN  in  1969  wit 
the    largest   antitrust   case  ever  launchi} 
against  any  company,  a  case  scheduled  to  go 
trial  late  in  1974.  In  the  five-year  period  I 
tween  the  initiation  of  the  litigation  and  tlJ 
beginning  of  the  trial,  IBM  will  have  grown  11 
more  than  $]  billion  in  sales  each  year. 
•  This  latest  antitrust  action  was.  in  part,  tlj 
government's  acknowledgement  of  complairi|( 
and  protests  from  competitors  charging  th-|| 
IBM  had  not  allowed  entry  and  growth,  beyoi  i 
a  token  level,  to  other  companies  in  the  indi 
try.  The  complaints  further  alleged  that  IB]| 
had  devised  a  sophisticated  system  of  predH 
tory  practices  with  which  to  destroy  competito' 
attempting  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  business 
The  IBM  empire,  said  its  surviving  competitor! 
had  become  too  immune  to  the  restraints  1 
power,  too  dangerous  and  ruthless  to  be  tok1 
ated  in  the  social  and  industrial  community.  - 
Today  the  company's  competitors  and  tli 
government  are  up  in  arms  against  it  both  in  tbj 
marketplace  and  in  the  courts.  Besides  the  fe1! 
eral  government's  suit,  which  wasn't  pressed  (M 
four  years  because  of  a  lack  of  prosecutorial  i1! 


est  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  Justice  Depart- 
nt,  there  are  presently  pending  against  IBM 
ilve  punitive  and  treble-damage  suits  initiated 

companies  and  individuals  seeking  $1.3  bil- 
n  collectively.  In  one  suit  last  fall,  a  U.S. 
strict  Court  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  awarded 
59.5  million  to  the  Telex  Corporation.  Earlier 
the  year,  IBM  settled,  prior  to  trial  for  $110 
llion,  a  damage  suit  filed  in  December  1968 

Control  Data  Corporation.  The  disclosures 
de  in  both  cases  tended  to  cast  some  doubt 

IBM's  image  of  self-righteous  probity. 


The  end  of  the  monopoly  ? 


Questions  of  immeasurable  significance, 
"questions  raised  in  Congress  a  century  ago 
en  debate  raged  over  the  issue  of  regulating 
porate  power,  have  been  brought  into  focus 
:li  such  clarity  that  their  resolution  can  no 
ger  be  indefinitely  delayed.  The  escape  of 
iltinational  corporations  from  the  bonds  of 
ereign  authority,  the  anxiety  and  runaway 
ces  provoked  by  the  world  energy  crisis,  the 
estuous  affinity  between  company  director- 
s  and  ministries  of  the  state  all  arouse 
itical  agitation  for  more  supervision  over 
rldwide  industrial  empires.  IBM  is  by  no 
ans  alone  in  provoking  cries  for  restraint.  It 
however,  a  corporation  distinguished  by  the 
ent  of  its  monopoly  over  what  has  become  a 
dc  industry.  It  is  uniquely  alone  in  its  need 
defend  itself  against  the  Justice  Department, 
|ch  wants  to  break  it  up  into  a  number  of 
larate  entities,  and  against  private  and  cor- 
ate  damage  claims  for  more  than  four,  pos- 
ly  seven,  billion  dollars. 

(How  could  the  monarch  among  multination- 
,  its  logotype  known  across  the  world,  with  its 
but  hallowed  reputation,  stumble  into  obvious 
falls  and  expose  the  dingy  underside  of  its 
efully  polished  image? 

\nd  what  are  the  economic,  moral,  and  social 
plications  of  a  national  resource  company 
3  IBM  being  brought  before  several  courts, 
'haps  for  years?  How  can  a  nation  punish  or 
train  an  industrial  resource  of  such  magni- 
e  without  inflicting  punishment  or  crippling 
trictions  on  the  economic  system  with  which 
s  inextricably  entwined? 
tt  is  IBM's  position  that  none  of  these  sup- 
sed  evils  can  or  should  befall  it.  But  the  Jus- 
:  Department  argues  that  law  and  order  must 
tore  competition  and  a  free  market,  and  it 
)es  to  apply  an  old  measuring  rule,  which 
ds  that  competition  is  stifled  when  three  or 

r  companies  carry  off  50  percent  or  more  of 
if  category  of  business.  IBM  is  prepared  to 
ad  that  it  is  being  discriminated  against,  that 

old  measuring  rule  is  invalid,  dishonored  by 
nerous  exceptions.  The  argument  has  com- 


pelling substance.  Companies  like  Kodak, 
Xerox,  and  Western  Electric,  among  others, 
mock  almost  any  definition  of  monopoly.  Four 
automobile  manufacturers  don't  possess  just  50 
percent  of  the  business;  they  have  all  of  it,  ex- 
cluding imports. 

What  is  worrying  IBM,  aside  from  the  pos- 
>ibility  of  fifteen  damage  suits  relieving  the 
company  of  perhaps  billions  of  dollars,  is  the 
prospect  of  a  new  and  galling  relationship  with 
the  federal  government.  For  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's suit  covers  many  of  the  issues  of  the 
Telex  case,  in  which  IBM  was  found  guilty.  The 
verdict  is  under  appeal,  but  the  evidence  sup- 
porting it,  evidence  from  IBM's  own  internal 
records,  has  entered  the  public  domain  and  is 
available  to  all  litigants,  including  the  govern- 
ment. The  evidence  appears  to  be  impressive — 
so  much  so  that  last  fall  Thomas  D.  Barr,  part- 
ner in  the  Manhattan  law  firm  Cravath,  Swaine 
&  Moore,  which  is  defending  IBM  in  the  govern- 
ment suit,  redefined  the  case.  In  a  dialogue  with 
Chief  Judge  David  N.  Edelstein  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Southern  New  York,  Mr.  Barr  saw 
the  issue  to  be  decided  as  one  beyond  the  evi- 
dence. Barr  said: 

"I  think  we  have,  in  a  sense,  your  Honor,  al- 
most a  classic  confrontation  between  two  differ- 
ent concepts  of  what  the  antitrust  laws  are  all 
about  and  what  our  system  is  all  about." 

Whether  or  not  his  defense  strategy  is  suc- 
cessful, Mr.  Barr  was  probably  right  about  the 
implications  of  the  case  determining  for  years 
the  relationship  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  "our 
system."  By  going  to  trial  in  the  Telex  case, 
IBM  lost  the  secrecy  of  its  internal  documents, 
and  what  emerged  from  these  documents  was  a 
blueprint  inadvertently  proving,  at  least  to  the 
court,  that  IBM  was  a  predatory  monopoly.  Hav- 
ing sacrificed  in  all  likelihood  its  capability  of 
proving  it  is  neither  a  predator  nor  a  monopoly, 
it  is  obliged  in  the  government  suit  to  satisfy  the 
courts  that  its  monopoly  status  is  a  good  thing, 
an  extension  of  the  public  interest. 

In  other  suits,  where  litigants  have  assembled 
to  seek  redress,  IBM  must  wear  them  down  by 
delay  and  attrition,  seeking  individual  settle- 
ments before  trial  in  amounts  less  than  claimed 
by  its  adversaries.  With  more  money  and  stay- 
ing power  than  all  its  opposing  litigants  put 
together,  the  company  might  prevail. 


A  blow  to  Control  Data 


The  pending  confrontation  between  IBM 
as  defendant  and  the  government  and  com- 
panies as  prosecutor  and  plaintiffs  had  its  gen- 
e  >s  in  the  '60s  and  in  the  character  and  temper- 
it  of  corporation  management.  In  1965  Con- 
trol Data  Corporation  was  the  only  computer 
company  in  the  country  besides  IBM  to  show  a 


"IBM's  share  of 
the  market  is 
not  decreasing. 
By  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  almost 
any  company 
can  be  put  out 
of  business." 
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William  profit.  William  C.  Norris,  president  of  Control 
Rodders     ^ata'  'eo-  a  SrouP  °f  gifted  scientists  in  demon- 

 2   strating  a  remarkable  ability  to  raise  capital  on 

IBM  ON  Wall  Street.  It  was  a  time  of  easy  money,  to  be 
TRIAL  ~nre.  but  Norris  raised  a  lot  of  it.  New  advances 
in  miniaturization  of  components,  circuits,  and 
systems  persuaded  investors  that  golden  times 
were  ahead  even  for  upstart  companies  daring  to 
compete  with  IBM.  Because  growth  possibilities 
seemed  so  vast,  they  were  persuaded,  too,  that 
IBM.  under  restraints  imposed  in  the  1956  anti- 
trust consent  decree,  would  tolerate  competitors. 
On  that  point  they  were  woefully  wrong. 

Norris  entered  the  market  with  his  famed 
Model  6600,  the  largest  computer  in  the  world, 
a  multimillion-dollar  system  designed  for  air- 
craft production,  government,  and  heavy  indus- 
try. The  promise  of  its  arrival  sent  Control  Data 
stock  soaring  from  32  to  161  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Coincidentally,  IBM  announced  that  it 
intended  to  market  an  improved  version  of  the 
Control  Data  machine.  The  news  discouraged 
prospective  CDC  customers.  IBM  never  manu- 
factured its  version  of  the  Model  6600,  but  its 
presumed  imminence  caused  CDC  stock  to 
plummet.  Outraged,  Norris  complained  to  the 
Justice  Department.  He  denounced  the  manage- 
ment hierarchy  of  IBM.  then  ruled  by  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Jr.;  his  younger  brother,  Arthur,  who 
became  Ambassador  to  France  during  Nixon's 
first  term:  and  T.  Vincent  Learson,  who  succeed- 
ed to,  and  is  now  retired  from,  the  office  of  chief 
executive.  The  government  procrastinated,  and 
in  December  of  1968  Norris  filed  a  treble-dam- 
age suit  against  IBM.  A  year  later,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Johnson  administration,  the  Justice 
Department  filed  its  own  action  charging  the 
company  with  a  wide  range  of  monopolistic 
practices. 

Four  years  later,  early  in  1973,  IBM  settled 
out  of  court  by  giving  Norris  one  of  its  subsidi- 
ary companies  and  cash  amounting  to  $110 
million.  In  a  prelude  to  the  settlement,  IBM 
surrendered  to  CDC  lawyers  millions  of  pages 
of  previously  classified  in-house  data.  Norris 
spent  S3  million  for  a  computerized  index  of 
these  files,  which  Telex  and  other  litigants  stud- 
ied and  researched.  It  was  said  to  be  a  compen- 
dium of  evidence  highly  useful  to  the  forthcom- 
ing gov  ".lment  antitrust  trial.  But  immediately 
upon  reaching  an  accommodation  with  Norris, 
IBM  got  back  the  voluminous  index  of  micro- 
film, papers,  and  tapes  and,  as  Fortune  maga- 
zine reported,  destroyed  them  by  erasure,  acid 
bath,  and  mulching  vats. 

Irked  by  IBM's  destruction  of  the  CDC  file 
and  index.  Judge  Edelstein  imposed  a  fine  of 
S  150.000  a  day  on  IBM  for  failure  to  purge 
itself  of  contempt  by  yielding  up  some  twelve 
hundred  documents  that  he  had  asked  for  and 
IBM  had  failed  to  produce.  In  what  sounded 
like  a  reprise  of  a  theme  by  Mr.  Nixon,  then  in 
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retreat  from  a  summer  of  Watergate  heari  m 
and  disclosures  of  "lost"  and  withheld  d<  2 
ments,  IBM  pleaded  its  version  of  execu  I 
privilege  and  confidentiality  between  law  i 
and  client. 

Judge  Edelstein  retorted  that  since  CDC  cc 
sel  had  looked  at  the  material  for  months 
wanted  to  see  it,  too,  on  the  ground  that  it 
doubtless   germane   to   the  government's 
against  IBM.  Before  one  day  of  the  unpreced.- 
ed  fine  had  passed,  the  company  persuaded 
other  federal  court  in  Connecticut  to  grar 
stay,  and  the  S150,000-a-day  contempt  sente' 
went  to  appeal.  Even  while  cadres  of  law} 
sparred  with  the  Justice  Department — coacF 
company  managers  in  pretrial  depositions  I 
negotiating  a  settlement  with  Norris — spe.l 
task  forces  at  IBM's  world  headquarters  in  I 
monk,  New  York,  analyzed  certain  informal  I 
that   distressed   the   Watson   brothers,  Vi'l 
Learson,  and  other  high-ranking  executives.! 
antiseptic  color-coded  rooms,  to  which  sal 
manufacturing,  and  financial  data  were  cl  I 
neled  from  points  of  origin  across  the  coun  f 
management  detected  signs  of  growth  deve'l 
ing  among  small  companies  specializing  in  pi  i 
ucts  and  systems  "plug  compatible"  with  I  I 
mainframe  units — or,  as  they  are  called,  cen  I 
processing  computers. 

F)  lug  compatible,  or  peripheral,  eqc| 
ment  is  a  large  part  of  the  computer  indusj 
In  fact,  it  is  all  of  the  equipment  served  b* 
central  processing  unit,  which  may  be  seen  ^ 
powerhouse  supplying  all  sorts  of  attachmt; 
that  make  up  computer  submarkets — t 
drives,  magnetic- tape  drives,  impact  print 
memory  systems,  communications  control! 
direct-access  data  storage  products,  and  so  3 
In  1970  IBM  took  in  more  than  $1.1  bill 
in  revenues  from  peripheral  products  that  v 
plug  compatible  with  its  mainframe  units. » 
other  manufacturers  of  plug  compatible  erf 
ment  combined  took  in  a  little  more  than  $\ 
million  on  products  designed  for  IBM  corr 
ters.  Thus  the  competition's  share  amountec 
comparatively  little.  But  it  was  growing.  . 
though  IBM's  volume  was  increasing  by  rr 
than  SI  billion  a  year,  other  companies  w 
making  their  way  into  fringe  markets  wb 
provided  very  substantial  revenues  indeed 
was  also  clear  that  other  companies  were  rr 
ing  products  superior  to  those  made  by  IB] 
A  task-force  analysis,  produced  in  secrecy 
Armonk,  disclosed  in  documents  that  reac 
the  court  in  the  Telex  trial  that  IBM  did: 
shrink  from  turning  up  unpleasant  intellige 
about  itself.  The  company  assessed  the  qua 
of  its  own  products  and  compared  it  to  the  c 
petition's.  Of  twenty-six  pieces  of  equipn 
evaluated,  sixteen  produced  by  IBM  were  fo1 


be  "deficient,"  four  were  superior,  and  six 
ual  to  those  of  competitors.  Thus  it  was  that 
e  company  confessed  to  itself,  and  by  exten- 
)n  to  the  court,  that  it  took  in  hundreds  of 
illions  of  dollars  in  sales  on  products  that 
?re  inferior  to  those  manufactured  by  its  hard- 
tessed  competitors. 

The  better  equipment  cost  customers  a  good 
•al  less  than  IBM  sold  theirs  for — and  still 
ade  Memorex,  Telex,  California  Computer, 
ansamerica,  Marshall  Industries,  and  a  cou- 
e  of  others  some  money.  This  was  IBM's  own 
ult,  since  the  company  had  been  allowing  it- 
If  as  much  as  50  percent  profit  on  these  items, 
/en  after  improving  the  quality,  the  compea- 
rs sold  the  equipment  at  a  profit. 
Yet  to  IBM  these  companies  were  parasites 
iplicating  highly  profitable  attachments  that 
suldn't  have  had  any  market  at  all  without  its 
mputers.  By  IBM's  own  reckoning  and  pro- 
ctions,  these  companies  could  expect  contin- 
:d  success  and  growth  by  marketing  superior 
oducts  at  less  cost.  With  uninterrupted  suc- 
-ss,  they  could  be  expected  to  capture  a  13 
rcent  share  of  the  market  in  these  lines  by 
e  late  1970s.  (It  was,  even  in  projection,  a 
mparative  pittance  to  a  company  with  $11 
llion  in  revenues  in  1973,  up  from  $7.5  bil- 
on  in  1970  and  $8.3  billion  in  1971.) 
Cooley's  Task  Force,  so  called  because  it  was 
rected  by  IBM  executive  Henry  E.  Cooley, 
as  advised  that  the  examination  of  the  com- 
tithe  market  in  peripherals  was  of  the  most 
tal  importance.  It  was  designated  as  the  "key 
rporate  strategic  issue."  The  Cooley  team, 
pplemented  by  a  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force, 
as  spurred  along  by  Tom  Watson  himself  in 
;  work  to  eliminate  the  upstarts.  In  1971,  as 
def  executive,  Watson  wanted  it  understood 
at  "irrespective  of  financial  considerations  of 
•e  or  two  years,"  the  future  had  to  be  made 
ady  for  unbroken  growth.  IBM  had  "to  make 
<e  hard  decisions  today  so  that  the  same  prob- 
ms  don't  have  to  be  faced  again." 


Price  war 


according  to  federal  judge  A.  Sherman 
•L  Christensen  in  his  decision  in  the  Telex 
se,  it  cost  IBM  $75  million  to  carry  out  its 
ice-cutting  campaign.  This  was  the  amount 
ost"  in  long-term  leasing  plans  and  predatory 
ice  cuts  established  in  1971  and  1972 — price 
ts  which  IBM,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
edicted  would  convert  competitors  into  "dy- 
g"  companies. 

The  specifics  of  the  plan  devised  by  IBM,  the 
rhniques  by  which  customers  were  brought 
ick  into  its  fold  and  kept  there,  the  design 
unges  of  products — mid-life  enhancement,  it 
as  called — by  which  competitors'  inventories 


were  made  obsolete,  the  calculated  losses  IBM 
took  on  competitive  equipment  and  recouped  in 
part  by  price  increases  on  noncompetitive  lines 
are  too  complex  for  description  in  a  brief  article. 
It  is  clear  that  they  served  their  purpose. 

The  business  that  had  ebbed  away  from  IBM 
to  small  companies  drifted  back  with  the  tide. 
With  two  to  three  billion  dollars  in  cash  reserves 
on  hand,  IBM  adapted  the  old  gasoline  price  war 
technique,  in  which  the  chain  with  the  most 
money  could  sell  at  a  low  price  until  competing 
stations  were  wiped  out,  then  restore  or  rear- 
range prices  to  a  nicely  profitable  level  and  go 
on  as  a  growth  company. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  pretty  much  as  projected, 
the  Commercial  Analysis  Section,  a  kind  of  spe- 
cial intelligence  and  think  tank  unit  of  IBM's, 
cheerfully  informed  the  management  that  inde- 
pendent companies  were  under  control.  Compet- 
ing sales  in  two  major  lines  of  tape  and  disk 
equipment,  for  example,  which  had  sustained 
Telex,  Memorex.  and  a  couple  of  others,  had 
fallen  off  by  48  to  62  percent. 

In  and  out  of  court,  IBM  has  said  it  did  noth- 
ing to  any  company  that  the  same  company 
wouldn't  have  done  if  it  had  had  the  resources, 
which  is  doubtless  true.  But  unchecked  by  the 
power  of  government,  which  offered  them  only 
litigative,  not  immediate,  redress,  the  companies 
could  do  nothing  against  the  price  war  strategy 
of  IBM.  The  court  rejected  out  of  hand  IBM's 
testimony  that  the  strategy  was  an  experiment  in 
marketing.  It  was  "unadulterated  predatory  ac- 
tion .  .  .  willful  conduct  with  predatory  intent 
.  .  .  expressly  formulated,  analyzed,  planned 
and  aimed  by  IBM  specifically  at  its  plug  com- 
patible competition." 

Memorex.  which  showed  a  net  profit  of  $3.2 
million  in  1970,  lost  $13.4  million  in  1971.  Its 
subsequent  losses  were  catastrophic.  Its  primary 
hope  for  a  future,  if  any,  rests  on  a  $3.1  billion 
antitrust  suit  filed  against  IBM  last  December. 

The  other  suits  moving  to  trial  or  settlement 
seek  divestiture,  injunctions,  and  treble  dam- 
ages. *  All  of  these  raise  the  same  questions.  Why 
would  IBM  management,  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment belatedly  aroused  to  the  point  of  anti- 
trust action  against  the  company  in  1969,  resort 
to  a  costly  strategy  of  overkill  in  order  to  wreak 
havoc  upon  companies  so  economically  far  be- 
neath them?  Beyond  contending  that  all  the  liti- 
gation in  process  is  without  merit,  or  at  best  is  a 
conceptual  difference  of  law,  high  company  offi- 

*  An  action  different  from  all  the  others  was  filed 
last  September  by  eighty-year-old  Vernon  M.  Bugg, 
Sr.,  an  engineer  and  inventor  who  was  Watson's 
assistant  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bugg,  who  seeks  $120 
million  in  damages,  charged  that  IBM  confiscated 
prototypes  of  teletype  machines  he  had  invented  and 
conspired  with  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation  to  keep  them  off  the  market,  thus  pre- 
serving for  AT&T  its  monopoly  over  the  teletype  busi- 
ness through  all  the  intervening  years. 


"The  IBM  em- 
pire, say  its 
competitors, 
has  become  too 
ruthless  to  be 
tolerated  in 
the  social  and 
industrial 
community." 
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William  cials  make  neither  excuse  nor  explanation.  But 
Rodffers  f°rmer  managers,  some  of  them  migrants 
from  lofty  levels  of  management  hierarchy,  are 
Inlvl  UI\  convinced  that  the  overkill  response  was  inevit- 
TRIAL  aD'*'  i"  the  light  of  the  mentality  and  character 
of  IBM  executives.  It  is  simply  not  rational, 
they  say,  to  expect  the  company  to  exercise  re- 
straints of  its  own  volition.  What  failed  was  the 
power  of  government  and  law,  the  only  counter- 
Nailing  force  capahle  of  imposing  restraints  on 
a  corporation  of  enormous  wealth  and  power. 
Justice  too  long  deferred  invites  the  acceptance 
of  risk  to  circumvent  law.  The  experienced,  so- 
phisticated management  of  IBM  was  aware  of 
the  risks:  it  was  explicitly  advised  of  them  hy 
executives  within  the  inner  circle.  The  stakes — 
control  of  the  market — were  too  tempting. 


Oris  PAGE,  WHO  QUIT  IBM  after  eighteen 
years  and  went  to  Memorex  in  1971,  was  a 
member  of  the  task  force  at  Armonk  that  helped 
plan  the  debacle.  Before  he  left,  he  also  helped 
prepare  IBM's  defense  against  the  government 
antitrust  suit. 

He  is  no  apologist  for  the  management  of 
Memorex,  which  he  also  has  left:  "These  com- 
panies should  know  their  business  better.  Mem- 
orex attracted  capital  on  the  assumption  that 
IBM  wouldn't  do  anything.  Yet  IBM  does  have 
awesome  power.  It  is  like  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  on  any  order  of  magnitude  its  con- 
duct hasn't  been  as  bad,  nothing  to  compare 
with  Watergate.  There  is  no  question  that  IBM 
was  wrong  and  did  some  bad  things.  Learson, 
Watson,  the  rest  of  them  couldn't  just  sit  there 
on  all  that  strength." 

Gary  Friedman,  a  founder  of  ITEL,  with 
years  of  management  experience  at  IBM,  is  re- 
puted to  possess  acute  perceptions  about  the 
company's  style.  Friedman  remembered  "some 
guys  going  down  to  Wall  Street  to  meet  with 
securities  analysts*'  during  the  price  war.  When 
they  grasped  the  implications  of  it,  one  of  the 
analysts  asked: 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  Memorex?" 
"Probably  kill  them,"  was  the  response. 
One  of  the  architects  of  the  price-cutting 
structure  was  Berton  Hochfeld,  now  a  computer- 
industry  analyst  with  Eberstadt  &  Company,  a 
Wall  Street  firm.  Even  when  he  designed  the 
price  cuts,  he  counseled  against  them. 

"I  was  worried  about  the  law,"  he  said.  "The 
company's  own  counsel  advised  them  about 
antitru«t  implications,  too.  I  asked  them  what 
contingency  fee  I  should  budget  for  treble-dam- 
age suits.  They  didn't  want  to  hear  about  it. 
Legal  counsel  was  ignored." 

Hochfeld  is  as  bright  and  unsentimental  about 
the  contradictions  of  big-business  policy  as  any- 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE    one  in  the  computer  industry.  Having  accom- 
MAY  1974.     plished  for  IBM  the  job  he  was  required  to  do, 


he  is  nevertheless  conscious  of  the  need  f or  J 
straining  monopolies. 

"The  principles  of  antitrust,  as  conceivecjl 
law,  are  more  important  than  efficiency  and  I 
growth  of  corporations,"  he  said.  "The  courl 
cannot  survive  if  we  cannot  have  honest  c«il 
petition.  This  industry  needs  to  be  restructui  U 
with  divorcement  according  to  product  fuJ 
tion;  with  divestment  of  peripherals,  cenfl 
processing,  programming,  plug  compatib  I 
financing  from  each  other.  The  users  of  col 
puters  and  related  equipment  have  the  righll 
•move  from  one  vendor  to  another." 

It  is  the  courts,  Hochfeld  feels,  that  offer 
Inst   hope  of  fundamental  reform.  "Let 
courts  become  a  mechanism  of  social  activi 
as  a  way  of  preventing  the  conscious  parallel] 
that  has  perverted  competition  among  large 
companies."  Relying  on  consent  decrees,  lir 
ing  IBM's  share  of  the  market  to  some  fi: 
measure — 50  percent,  for  example;  even  bre 
ing  the  company  up,  as  the  oil  trust  was  brol 
up  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  will  not  make  c( 
petition  flourish.  History,  says  Hochfeld,  \l 
repeat  itself  unless  the  judiciary  sustains  dh 
sity  and  pluralism  in  American  industry. 

A  goading  force  for  pluralism  and  comp 
tion  and  a  new  voice  in  the  dialogue  within 
computer  world  is  the  Computer  Industry  As 
ciation,  organized  in  1972.  Its  members  t 
year  did  a  gross  business  of  $800  million! 
mom-and-pop-store  volume  by  comparison  Wi 
IBM  but  an  emergent  factor  nonetheless.  1/ 
CIA  president  is  Dan  L.  McGurk,  a  fonp 
Rhodes  scholar  and  former  president  of  Xe» 
Data  S\ stems,  and,  with  Jack  Biddle,  its  exe? 
live  director,  an  articulate  spokesman  for  b« 
independent  companies  and  computer  users. ' 

McGurk  sees  IBM  as  hard  to  reform.  "Ev 
when  its  price  fell  more  than  $38  a  share  af 
the  Telex  decision,"  he  said,  "IBM  stock  ha< 
market  value  greater  than  any  two  companies'! 
the  world.  Competitors  can  handle  only  small  ] 
isolated  markets.  Sooner  or  later  they  run  ii 
IBM  or  it  runs  into  them.  Its  share  of  the  m 
ket  is  not  decreasing.  By  a  stroke  of  the  p 
almost  any  company  can  be  put  out  of  busine, 

"We  are  not  anti-IBM.  It  is  a  very  great  co 
pany  and  a  national  resource.  But  it  is  the  g< 
of  every  great  company  to  become  a  monopo. 
Even  if  you  become  a  monopoly  legally  a 1 
morally,  a  paragon  of  ethical  virtue,  when  y 
become  an  economic  and  monopolistic  powM 
that  power  should  be  broken.  There  are  la. 
against  it.  This  industry  needs  relief  from  n 
nopoly  now.  Without  it,  the  monopoly  can  thri 
but  the  industry  cannot." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  conceptual  difference 
law  to  be  resolved.  In  one  view,  monopoly  ex< 
eises  its  power  to  prevail.  In  another,  govei 
merit  and  law  exercise  sufficient  power  so  tr 
competitors  can  prevail,  too. 
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NATIONAL  BESTSELLER  AT  $12.95-NOW  ONLY  $4.95 


Through  the  economies  of 
paperback  publishing, 
THE  JOY  OF  SEX  is  now 

available  in  the  same 
large  format  as  the  $12.95 
hardbound  book,  complete  and 
unabridged,  with  all  the  original 
full  color  illustrations— at 


only  $4 


I  THE 


of  Sex 


has  THE  JOY  OF  SEX  be- 
le  so  astonishingly  popular? 

have  almost  a  million  men 
women  bought  the  $12.95 
Icover  edition?  There  are 
fy  reasons. 

's  the  only  manual  about 
ing  love  that  is  as  beautiful 
is  instructive.  It  contains 

unique  illustrations,  33  in 
(color,  depicting  the  act  of 

in  all  its  tenderness,  passion, 

sensuality. 

a  book  that  is  based  on  the 
nise  that  love  making  should 
oyous,  inventive,  and  care- 

a  book  that  maintains  that 
at  its  best  is  essentially  play, 
work. 

"s  a  book  that  deals  frankly, 
ipathetically,  and  nonclini- 
with  aspects  of  sex  that 
books  circumvent  or  com- 
ply ignore. 

s  a  book  that  proves  that  the 
>le  joy  of  sex-with-love  is  that 
je  are  no  rules,  as  long  as 
is  mutual  pleasure— and 
your  choices  are  practically 
mi  ted. 

's  a  book  that  takes  you  into 
i  obscure  but  potentially  re- 
ding areas  of  sexuality  as  the 
of  exciting  dress  and  adorn- 
|i  t. 

*s  a  book  that  demonstrates 
►excitement  of  variety— time, 
!,  performance, 
's  a  book  that  reveals  little- 
Mm  erogenous  zones  and 


The  Gourmet  Guide  to  Love  Making 
for  men  and  women  who  are  familiar 
with  the  basics— and  want 
to  go  on  from  there. 


how  to  employ  all  the  senses  for 
greatest  gratification. 

THE  JOY  OF  SEX  is  the  first 
really  happy  and  contemporary 
love  making  manual— a  unique 
book  that  will  liberate  you  from 
anxieties  and  inhibitions,  and 
guide  you  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  sex. 

Get  the  new  deluxe  paper- 
bound  edition  of  THE  JOY  OF 
SEX  for  only  $4.95  .  .  .  and  see 
for  yourself. 

"May  be  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  ever  published." 

—New  York  Magazine 

"Must  be  one  of  the  least  in- 
hibited books  on  sex  ever  writ- 
ten ...  The  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  frankly 
beautiful."    —Washington  Post 

"THE  JOY  OF  SEX  is  the  Kama 
Sutra  brought  up  to  date 

The  illustrations  are 
the  most  beautiful 
portrayals  of  sex  that 
I  have  ever  seen  — 
at  the  same  time  both 
absolutely  frank  and 
yet  personal,  honest 
and  tender." 

—  Dr.  Lester  Kirken- 
dall,  co-founder  and 
director  of  Siecus  (Sex 
Information  and  Edu- 
cation Council  of  the 
United  States) 


'The  most  joyous  and  delight- 
fully instructive  book  on  love 
and  sex  published  in  modern 
times."  —Baltimore  Sun 

"for  those  who  favor  —  and 
enjoy  —  the  explicit  depiction 
of  human  sexual  intimacy,  Dr. 

Comfort's  THE  JOY  OF  SEX,  with 
its  lively  text  and  its  exception- 
ally fine  illustrations,  is  the  best, 
most  handsome  thing  available 
in  print."         —Vance  Packard 

"The  most  lavish  of  all  sex  man- 
uals . . .  Witty,  unprecedented." 

-  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

"An  unusual  and  outstanding 
sex  manual  that  has  been  edited 
and  written  by  a  real  profes- 
sional. It  is  far  better  and  saner 
than  any  of  the  'sensuousness' 


books  of  recent  vintage  and,  in 
addition,  it  is  superbly  and  taste- 
fully illustrated.  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it." 

—Albert  Ellis,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
in  Rational  Psychotherapy 

Selected  as  "one  of  the  50 
best  books  of  the  year"  by  the 
American  Institute  Graphic  Arts 

Fourteen-day  examination 
Examine  THE  JOY  OF  SEX  now 
at  your  bookstore— or  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  your  copy. 
(For  sale  to  adults  over  21  only). 
Please  enclose  check  or  money 
order— $4.95  for  the  paperbound 
edition,  $12.95  for  the  hard- 
bound edition.  (New  York  resi- 
dents please  add  applicable  sales 
tax).  Return  book  for  refund 
within  14  days  if  not  completely 
satisfied.  Write  to  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Dept.  908,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER,  Dept.  908 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

Please  send  me  THE  JOY  OF  SEX  as  checked  below, 
for  which  I  enclose  payment  as  indicated  (SJew  York 
residents  please  add  applicable  sales  tax).  For  sale  to 
adults  over  21  only.  If  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may 
return  book(s)  postpaid  within  14  days  for  complete 
refund. 

. . .  ."copy(ies)  paperbound  edition  @  $4.95 
....  copy(ies)  hardbound  edition  @  S12.95 
Check  or  money  order  for  S  is  enclosed 


Name.  . 
Address . 


.State. 


.Zip. 


COMMENTARY 


BEASTLY  INVENTIONS 

i^.s  c  hildren  we  were  told  to  look  things  up  in  the 

dictionary:  a.-,  adults  we  tell  our  children 

the  same.  It  doesn't  always  work.  We're  given  either 


too  much  information  or  too  little,  so  in  either  case  the 
imagination  is  left  to  its  own  devices. 

-Rohert  Powell,  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.  i 


dodo :  A  large,  heavy,  flightless  bird, 
now  extinct,  related  to  the  pigeons  but 
larger  than  a  turkey;  formerly  present 
on  the  island  of  Mauritius 


elephant:  Any  of  certain  thickset, 
mostly  huge,  nearly  hairless  four-foot- 
ed mammals  having  a  prolonged  mus- 
cular proboscis,  or  trunk,  and  two  in- 
cisors in  the  upper  jaw  developed  esp. 
in  the  male 


zebu :  An  Asiatic  ox  widely  dome 
cated  in  India,  China,  the  East  Indi 
and  East  Africa.  It  usually  has  a  la 
hump  over  the  shoulders,  loose  SJ 
prolonged  into  a  dewlap  and  folds 
der  the  belly,  large  pendulous  ears,  ti 
a  marked  resistance  to  the  injuria 
effects  of  the  sun 


LIBERATION— IN  WHOSE  TERMS? 


Li  ast  summer,  a  friend  in  the  wom- 
en's movement  told  me  that  the 
movement  "has  many  contradictions 
that  are  going  to  have  to  be  settled." 
Most  pressingly  on  her  mind  was  the 
previous  evening's  NOW  meeting, 
where  a  hot-up  abortionist  once  again 
urged  strong  opposition  to  the  Right 
to  Life  organization's  actions  against 
permissive  abortion. 

My    acquaintance,   who   has  es- 
poused  various  progressivist  view- 
points such  as  opposition  to  the  Indo- 
china war  and  to  capital  punishment, 
8fi  is  also  a  veteran  Right  to  Life  work- 


er. She  believes  that  bearing  children 
is  a  valuable  affirmation  of  women's 
uniqueness  and  special  strengths.  But 
NOW's  members  who  qualify  as  fe- 
male jocks,  rather  than  welcoming  a 

Robert  Powell,  the  father  of  six  children, 
is  art  director  and  designer  for  a  New  York 
advertising  agency.  Dexter  Duggan  is  a  young 
reporter  nith  experience  at  Time,  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  and,  currently,  The  National 
Right  to  Life  News. 

Harper's  welcomes  brief  contributions  from 
all  of  its  readers  who  find  themselves  inspired 
to  passionate  statement.  Please  send  entries, 
including  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope, 
to  "Commentary." 


quite  natural  fulfillment  of  biolc. 
and  appreciating  feminine  attribu 
that  men  would  do  well  to  resp^ 
more  deeply  (sensitivity,  intuitu 
compassion  ) ,  seem  determined  to 
spread-eagled  for  child  destructh 
thus  paying  homage  to  horrifyi 
historical  precedents.  The  Marqi 
de  Sade  is  said  to  have  derived  mu 
delight  in  ending  the  defenseless  n* 
life  in  the  womb  by  driving  a  sha 
object  through  the  mother's  bel 
rather  like  a  forerunner  of  saline  ab 
tion.  The  record  of  the  German  c( 
centration  camps  shows  that  a  wo 


: 


n's  life  was  speedily  terminated  if 
le  was  discovered  to  be  pregnant — 
laking  pregnancy  a  horror  to  be 
voided  at  all  costs.  So  my  friend, 
ware  of  such  hatreds  held  by  many 
arbarians,  thinks  women's  libera- 
onists  have  sadly  slipped  in  copying 
ae  attitude  of  various  aggressors. 
Vere  those  without  mercy  for  the 
inferior"  and  their  unborn  children 
:ally  just  ahead  of  their  time? 

Women  need  not  be  "baby  ma- 
hines."  But  certainly  they  (and  men 
s  well)  must  be  baby  lovers  rather 
lan  people  who  consider  prenatal 
■ves  "burglars  stealing  my  life-style," 
useless  inchworms,"  and  other 
hastly  descriptions  that  are  approv- 
lgly  alphabetized  in  the  blacklist  of 
riminal  elements. 

It's  amazing  that  the  ultrafeminists 
:em  unaware  of  (or  unconcerned 
y)  the  point  my  friend  has  realized, 
lat  the  "liberated"  female  in  favor 
f  abortion  on  demand  is  the  first 
ousin  of  the  male  chauvinist. 

For  instance,  I  think  of  an  issue  of 
ime  last  summer  that  illustrated  the 
isson  (heaven  knows,  Time  wasn't 
ying  to)  in  two  stories.  In  one, 
-olonel  Qaddafi  of  Libya  (who  is 
ardly  known  for  fostering  tender- 
ess  and  respect  for  the  weak)  was 
astigating  women  as  being  second- 
lass  citizens  because  of  their  biologi- 
al  defects,  particularly  pregnancy, 
hich  obviously  prevents  expectant 
aothers  from  being  good  parachute 
ampers.  At  least  some  of  the  women 
a  his  audience  were  sufficiently  out- 
aged  to  object  strenuously.  (Indeed, 
hen  Qaddafi  frowns  on  abortion  and 
ae  "defects"  producing  babies,  there 
2ems  no  way  women  can  win  his 
best  of  species"  award. )  Several 
ages  later  appeared  a  story  of  three 
ortuguese  feminists.  One  of  them, 
ith  deep  disdain,  described  the  role 
f  mother  as  the  worst  social  institu- 
on.  A  most  terrible  defect,  this 
hildbearing  and  nurturing.  Perhaps 
le,  too.  thinks  that  parachute  jump- 
flg  is  the  highest  flight  of  female 
:hievement. 


I  he  real  male  chauvinist  is  pleased 
y  nothing  so  much  as  an  easy  sexual 
lark  who,  like  himself,  hates  the 
lea  of  responsibility  to  babies.  Yes, 
ie  extreme  iiberationists  want  to  be 
liberated"  into  the  realms  of  callous- 
ess,  thoughtlessness,  and  aggression 
«  (to  use  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver's 
iirase)  "the  hard  society." 


Crucial  changes 

in  your  life- 
can  you  make  them? 
can  you  handle  them? 
Once  you've  learned  to 
shift  gears, 
you  can. 


SHIFTING 
GEARS 

FINDING  SECURITY 
INACHANGING 
WORLD 


We  are  constantly  being 
told  ...  by  the  media,  by  ther- 
apists, by  our  friends ...  that 
we  must  change, thatwemust 
adjust  to  changes  imposed 
upon  us,  changes  we  never 
bargained  for,  unsettling 
changes  in  the  world  around 
us.  But  nobody  has  told  us 
how  to  change.  In  SHIFTING 
GEARS,  the  O'Neills  do  just 
that. 

Like  their  famous  book,  Open 
Marriage,  Shifting  Gears  of- 
fers you  new,  effective  ways 
of  recognizing,  analyzing,  and 
solving  personal  problems— 
in  this  instance,  the  problems 
that  arise  from  making 
changes  in  your  life  or  adjust- 
ing to  changes  around  you. 

Shifting  Gears  shows  you  how 
to  deal  successfully  with 
changes  in  yourself,  in  the 
people  you  love,  in  your  job, 
and  in  the  world. 

Shifting  Gears  tells  how  to 
grow  through  self-directed 
change. 
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NENA  O'NEILLS 
GEORGEONEILL 

Authors  of  OPEN  MARRIAGE 


Shifting  Gears  tells  how  to 

take  a  stand  for  yourself  in 
the  face  of  change. 

Shifting  Gears  tells  you  how  to 
initiate  changes  that  are  good 
for  you  instead  of  merely  re- 
sponding to  random  changes 
around  you. 

Shifting  Gears  tells  you  how  to 
achieve  mutually  constructive 
change  in  your  relationships. 

Shifting  Gears  tells  how  to 
get  your  inner  needs  and  your 
outer  life  in  sync. 

Shifting  Gears  tells  how  to 
develop  a  life  strategy  that 
enables  you  to  keep  growing, 
expanding  your  horizons 
throughout  your  life,  whether 
you  are  twenty  or  seventy. 


At  all  bookstores  or  direct  from  the  publishers.  $7.95 
E  M.  EVANS  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

216  East  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


A  momentous  book... brilliantly  evocative  in- 
sights...highly  readable... It  says  in  practical  and 
useful  ways  as  much  about  general  management 
—and  in  as  comprehensive  a  fashion— as  is  likely 
to  be  written  for  a  good  while." 

—  Theodore  Levitt,  Business  Week 
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PETER  F.  DRUCKER 

MANAGEMENT 

TASKS  RESPONSIBILITIES  PRACTICES 

839  pages,  $15.00  at  bookstores 

-ft- Harper  &)  Row 
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Toward  a  New  Constitution 


Charles  M.  Hardin 


A  book  of  ideas  whose  time  has  come.  An  enlightened 
proposal  for  effective  realignment  in  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  President  and  Congress  and  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  people.  A  book  to  raise  public  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  for  profound  constitutional  change.  An 
affirmation  of  belief  that  American  democracy  can  not  only 
survive  such  change  but  can  be  strengthened  by  it.  $7.95 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago  60637 


Robin  Reisig  in  The  Village  Vc 
last  summer  recalled  her  react1 
upon  discovering  that  many  of  I 
college  classmates  had  become  bi 
ness  professionals  rather  than  "ha] 
housewives": 

At  first  1  exulted  in  this.  The/ 
I  looked  again  at  what  they  wer( 
doing.  They  were  striving,  yes 
but  striving  to  keep  their  niche  irfi 
the  hard  complex  that  is  well  off 
ruling  in  this  country.  They  wen 
everything  I  despised  in  men,  bw 
I  was  pleased  with  them  at  first 
because  they  were  women,  and  a^j 
least  they  were  doing  something 
.  .  .  Some  might  even  considei 
themselves  "liberated"   women — 
"successful"  in  mens  terms,  the 
best  hopes  of  the  women's  libera-1 
tion  movement  all  ashes. 

If  women's  liberation  can  mean 
equal  chance  at  men's  executive  a 
professional  jobs,  it  means  more1 
well.   In   Communist  countries 
number  of  female  physicians  is  c 
siderably   greater  than   it  is  he 
Nevertheless,  Leopold  Tyrmand, 
intellectual  refugee  from  Poland,  1 
warned,   in   The  Rosa  Luxembi 
Contraceptives  Cooperative: 
aggerated  egalitarianism  always  le 
to  unforeseen  tyrannies."  Success' 
female  professionals  have  seen  th 
sisters  freed  to  do  the  same  lift 
and  totin',  "even  the  most  physical 
exhausting  "    work    as    their  m,' 
"equals.''  They  are  merely  econon 
units   whose   "femininity  does 
relate  to  any  sexual  concept,  hor 
or  hetero,"  Tyrmand  says. 

Obviously  we  don't  need  any  s< 
of  Communist  dictatorship  to  bri 
about  the  debasement  of  humans 
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onomic  units.  Apparently  all  that's 
quired  to  worsen  our  marketplace 
rfdom  is  a  vocal  coterie  of  rote- 
inded  "liberationists"  plus  male 
auvinists  actually  quite  willing  to 
ve  them  ( impose  upon  them )  what 
ey  want  ( or  what  they  have  been 
Id  to  want ) . 

But  if  "liberation"  means  a  chance 
sin  men's  sins  and,  through  ag- 
essive  abortion,  to  kill  more  inno- 
nts  than  most  generals  dream  of 
•ing,  what  is  liberation?  One  an- 
er  may  be  provided,  one  option 
ay  be  suggested,  in  Malcolm  Mug- 
ridge's  Something  Beautiful  for 
>d.  Muggeridge  recalls  life  in  Cal- 
Itta  in  the  1930s,  when  the  jute 
rons  built  their  wealth  on  human 
eckage: 

It  was  too  much;  I  made  off, 
back  to  my  comfortable  flat  and 
a  stiff  ivhisky  and  soda,  to  expa- 
tiate through  the  years  to  come 
on  Bengal's  wretched  social  con- 
ditions .  .  .  I  ran  away  and  stayed 
away;  Mother  Teresa  moved  in 
and  stayed.  1 hat  was  the  differ- 
ence. 

That  is  the  difference  between 
Dst  of  us,  unliberated  male  and  fe- 
ale  (those  who  take  whisky  and 
da,  and  also  those  who  copulate  in 
druggy  fog  and  then  scream  be- 
luse  some  government  office  hasn't 
ade  the  world  a  better  place),  and 
is  Mother  Teresa,  a  nun  who  crawls 
her  knees  to  no  man,  except  the 
ing  man  in  the  Calcutta  gutter;  a 
)man  who  worships  no  man,  unless 
•u  figure  that  God  is  male;  who  re- 
onds  to  human  misery  "in  the  cry 
every  abandoned  child,  even  in  the 
ay  squeak  of  the  discarded  foetus." 
Muggeridge  goes  on  to  relate  that 
e  idea  of  "useful"  or  "worthwhile" 
ople  deserving  existence — an  in- 
easingly  familiar  concept  in  our 
oducti  on-line,  "problem-solving" 
estern  world — is  foreign  to  Mother 
;resa,  and  that  even  the  stirring  of 
tiny  baby  girl  in  her  hands,  "so 
mute  that  her  very  existence 
emed  like  a  miracle,"  moves  her  to 
claim  triumphantly,  "See!  There's 
e  in  her!" 

Is  there,  though,  life  in  a  society 
at  places  the  premium  on  "getting 
ead"  at  the  expense  of  others,  es- 
cially,  now,  those  very  vulnerable 
hers  whose  conception,  gestation, 
d  infancy  are  "dysfunctions"  to 
«;  efficiency  of  the  technocracy? 

— Dexter  Duggan 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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[Tie  I  neasy  Chair:  V  Biography  of 
Bernard  PeYoto,  bv  Wallace  Ster- 
ner. Doubleday,  $  12.50. 

ViOUT  ONCE  A  MONTH,  Bernard 
PeVoto.  down  from  Cambridge, 
blew  into  Harper's  offices  on  tbe  sixth 
floor  of  4l>  East  33  Street  in  New 
^  ork  like  a  disorderly  western  twist- 
er, Tbe  elevator  door  banged,  a  voice 
boomed  in  the  reception  room,  a 
heavy  tread  pounded  the  fake  Orien- 
tal carpet,  and  a  figure  like  a  middle- 
weight's  appeared  in  tbe  editor's  of- 
fice, in  a  burst  of  amiable  profanity, 
Benny  announced  that  he  had  arrived 
to  ruin  and  delight  the  day.  Freder- 
ick Lewis  Allen  got  up  from  his  work 
table  and  clasped  Benny's  hand.  Then 


Benny  spread  himself  in  a  red  leather 
chair  and  said.  "How  are  you  lazy 
sonsabitches  setting  along  with  this 
goddamn  magazine?"  \\  hen  Benny 
laughed,  it  carried,  something  be- 
tween a  wheeze  and  a  howl:  editors 
would  collect  from  their  pens  (they 
were  scarcely  offices  in  the  Forties 
and  early  Fifties  I,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  editorial  process  had  col- 
lapsed into  a  bull  session  with  Benny 
the  chief  bull. 

People  who  knew  Pe\  oto  and 
worked  with  him  felt,  as  Wallace 
Stegner  remarks  in  this  rich  new  bi- 
ography, that  they  had  proprietary 
rights  to  him.  They  each  owned  a 
piece  of  him  because  be  wanted  them 
to.  He  was  a  man  who  "loved  gossip 
and  off-color  stories,  who  would  go  to 
any  length  to  help  a  friend  in  trou- 
ble." a  man  who  "laughed  his  head 
off,"  and  who  "loved  a  drink  and  a 
gathering  of  friends  at  the  'violet 
hour1  after  five  or  six  o'clock."  But  if 
he  was  tilled  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  he  often  spiked  it  with  ar- 
senic. This  amiable  man  was  a  scrap- 
per with  a  highly  refined  sense  of  in- 
dignation and  the  sharpness  of  wit  to 


turn  his  disapproval  into  a  horm 
nest  of  invective.  On  paper  he  wa 
man  against — against  literarv  pret 
-ion.  political  utopianisms,  acader 
historians,  and  any  vestige  of  cens 
ship:  he  was  against  the  despoilers 
the  national  forests  and  grazi 
lands,  against  self-righteousness 
professionalism,  and  most  liter; 
criticism.  His  pose  was  aggress 
and  his  manner  often  destructive.  I 
his  intention  was  invariably  proC 
tive.  From  the  battlements  of  his  hi 
dudgeon  he  was  forever  saving  soi 
virtuous  maiden  from  the  venal,  t 
do-gooders,  the  bigots,  and  especia 
from  his  fellow  intellectuals. 

PeYoto  was  born  in  Ogden.  Uti 
in  1897,  an  occurrence  for  whi 
Utah  never  forgave  him.  His  fatl 
was  a  lapsed  Catholic  and  his  moth 
an  indifferent  Mormon.  "By  adol 
cence."  Stegner  writes,  "he  was 
confirmed  agnostic.  .  .  .  preeocioi 
alert,  intelligent,  brash,  ehallengir 
irreverent,  literary  ,  self-conscious, : 

Russell  Lynes,  onetime  managing  editor  \ 
Harper'*,  i*  the  author  of  Good  Old  Mode 
An  Intimate  Portrait  of  the  Museum  of  \V 
em  Art  {Atheneum  * . 


cure,  often  ostentatiously  crude, 
nietimes  insufferable.  "  He  never 
st  any  of  these  qualities,  and  they 
ade  him  many  enemies  as  well  as 
:voted  friends  and  followers.  He 
as  conspicuous  in  Ogden  as  a  boy; 
i  was  conspicuous  wherever  he 
;nt,  not  only  because  he  was  uncom- 
only  homely  with  a  round,  pushed- 
face,  but  because  he  made  his 
esence  felt,  perhaps  most  ardently 
len  he  felt  least  confident  of  it.  He 
caped  from  Utah  to  Harvard  after 
year  in  college  in  Salt  Lake  City- 
id  became,  as  he  claimed  he  still 
as  many  years  later,  "an  appren- 
:e  New  Englander."  He  could  never 
rn  his  back  on  the  West,  and  it  was 
e  West  that  afforded  him  lasting 
me,  though  it  was  a  fame  that  Utah 
grudged  him.  His  feeling  for  the 
est,  as  Stegner  points  out,  was  a 
re-hate  relationship,  and  his  fellow 
Eahans  saw  only  the  hate. 
When  DeVoto  said  of  himself  that 
■■  was  a  "literary  department  store," 
:  spoke  with  the  assurance  of  a 
■iter  who  could,  and  did,  beat  from 
s  typewriter  short  stories,  literary 
iticism,  novels,  polemics,  political 
atribes.  detective  stories,  reportage, 
imic  essays,  and  scrupulous  and 
gorous  volumes  of  history.  Mark 
tain's  America,  The  Year  of  Deci- 
m:  1846,  Across  the  Wide  Mis- 
uri,  and  The  Course  of  Empire 
;re  enough  to  earn  him  a  Pulitzer 
•ize,  a  National  Book  Award,  and 
?mbership  in  the  American  Acad- 
iy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  was  a 
an  of  prodigious  energy  and  produc- 
7ity,  and  he  employed  a  number  of 
mes  to  conceal  a  portion  of  his 
entity.  He  was  a  novelist  and  serial 
■iter  called  John  August,  who  did 
ach  to  earn  the  DeVotos'  liveli- 
•od:  he  was  a  writer  for  Woman's 
ly,  the  A&P  magazine,  who  some- 
lies  called  himself  Cady  Hewes; 
d  he  was  several  other  chaps  be- 
tas. He  was  a  teacher  who  couldn't 
lp  teaching  even  when  he  had  no 
ademic  post,  though  he  was  briefly 
the  faculties  at  Northwestern  and 
Harvard  and  a  mainstay  of  the 
ead  Loaf  Writers"  Conference.  He 
is  also  an  editor.  He  presided  over 
p  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  for 
ieral  years,  and  in  the  late  1930s 
spent  a  couple  of  successful,  but  to 
n  distasteful,  years  as  editor  of  The 
'urday  Revieiv  of  Literature.  More 
portantly.  he  "came  close,"  as 
fgner  says,  "to  being  what  Senator 
uberger  of  Oregon  called  him,  the 


greatest  I  if  by  great  we  mean  "most 
effective'  I    conservationist    of  the 


twentieth  century." 


m  MUCH  of  what  qualified  DeVoto 
!▼*  for  this  superlative  appeared  in 
his  columns  in  this  magazine.  In 
1935  he  became  the  occupant  of 
"The  Easy  Chair,"  founded  in  1851, 
the  longest-lived  column  of  social  and 
literary  comment  in  America,  and  he 
occupied  it  until  he  died  in  1955.  He 
was  as  regular  as  clockwork  in  meet- 
ing his  monthly  deadline;  his  copy  ar- 
rived tailored  to  precisely  the  length 
assigned  him,  and  it  was  so  meticu- 
lous that  it  could  have  gone  straight 
to  the  printer  without  a  single  edi- 
torial blue  mark.  These  were  the  only 
attributes  of  DeVoto's  "Easy  Chairs" 
that  were  predictable.  Their  range 
was  from  angry  diatribe  to  comic 
parody,  from  playfulness  to  scalpel- 
like literary  or  political  analysis, 
though  he  liked  the  bludgeon  as 
much  as  the  scalpel  and  used  it  more 
often.  When  he  wasn't  saving  the  na- 
tional resources  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  cattlemen,  he  was  saving 
souls  from  lukewarm  martinis.* 
DeVoto  was  a  man  of  great  cour- 


age I  "The  bravest  damn  man  I  ever 
knew."  his  wife  Avis  said  of  him), 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out 
loud  and  clear  in  the  McCarthy  era, 
when  so  many  of  his  peers  were  pus- 
syfooting. Stegner  recalls  those  days 
of  shame  and  timidity  with  great  viv- 
idness. One  "Easy  Chair"  column 
caused  more  clamor  than  any  other 
DeVoto  wrote.  It  was  called  "Due 
Notice  to  the  FBI,"  and  it  threw  the 
gauntlet  squarely  in  the  face  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  what  DeVoto 
called  Lis  "college-trained  flatfeet." 
He  announced:  "From  now  on  any 
representative  of  the  government, 
properly  identified,  can  count  on  a 
drink  and  perhaps  informed  talk 
about  the  Red  I  but  non-Communist) 
Sox  at  my  house.  But  if  he  wants  in- 
formation from  me  about  anyone 
whomsoever,  no  soap.  If  it  is  my  duty 
as  citizen  to  tell  what  I  know  about 
someone.  I  will  perform  that  duty 
under  subpoena,  in  open  court,  be- 

*  In  the  recent  Six  in  the  Easy  Chair 
(University  of  Illinois  Press),  edited  by 
John  Fischer,  the  current  occupant  of  the 
chair,  there  are  eight  of  DeVoto's  most 
memorable  columns,  and  they  give  the 
flavor  and  much  of  the  range  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man's  interest  and  the  impact 
of  his  vitality. 
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fore  thai  person  and  Ins  attorney. 
This  notice  is  posted  in  the  courthouse 
square:  I  will  not  discuss  anyone  in 
private  with  any  government  investi- 
gator." Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
lime-  that  this  defiant  statement 
made  hanner  headlines  in  major 
newspapers  across  the  nation. 

Stegner,  who  knew  DeYoto  well, 
lias  put  together  a  thoroughly  con- 
ducing and  delight  lullv  readable 
portrait  of  this  contradictory  and 
cussed  spirit  who  was  a  sponge  of 
self-doubts  and  a  rock,  of  convictions. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  first-rate  novelist 
and  well  knew  he  wasn't.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  professor  at  Harvard,  but 
Harvard  let  him  out  and  down.  He 
was.  however,  the  kind  of  teacher 
who  taught  and  encouraged  those 
whom  he  might  have  looked  on  as 
potential  rivals  because  he  believed 
in  his  profession  more  than  he  be- 
lieved in  his  position  of  eminence. 
He  was  a  historian  who  instructed 
the  academic  historians  in  energy, 
thoroughness,  and  readability  qual- 
ities too  few  took  to  heart.  Stegner 
understood  him.  liked  him.  was  not 
taken  in  bv  him.  and,  with  the  skill  of 
the  novelist  he  is.  has  written  a  life 
of  this  intricate  character  that  has 


tlic  i ing  "i  ti nth  and  the  range  and 
richness  of  a  truly  civilized  mind.  □ 

[MPRISONED 
in 

MEN 

!»\  Vlberl  F.  Nusshattm 

Criminal  Sentences:  Law  Without 
Order,  by  Marvin  E.  Frankel.  Hill 

and  Wang,  $5.95;  paper,  $2.25. 

I FIRST  HEARD  OF  Marvin  F.  Frankel, 
a  distinguished  federal  trial  judge 
in  New  York  City,  when  1  read  a 
Harper's  article  ("No  Exit,"  bv  Wil- 
lard  Gaylin,  November  1971).  Tt 
mentioned  one  of  Frankel's  prece- 
dent-setting decisions  against  one  of 
my  least  favorite  institutions,  the 
U.S.  Hoard  of  Parole.  Judge  Frankel, 
judged    by    his    decisions,    was  de- 

Albert  F.  Nussbaum.  once  one  of  the  FBI's 
ten  most  wanted  men,  is  serving  a  forty-yew 
sentence  at  the  l!.S.  Penitentiary,  Marion. 
Illinois,  for  multiple  bank  robberies.  His 
book  reticles,  short  stories,  and  articles  have 
appeared  in  a  wide  range  of  periodicals,  in- 
cluding Alfred  Hitchcock's  Mystery  Magazine 
and  The  American  Scholar. 
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9ci  ibed  as  intelligent,  careful,  opi 

minded,  and  having  a  refined  rati) 
ality.  Reading  that,  I  felt  he  shot 

wmIi   ,i  I  k.  His  opinions  and  r  , 

soning  could  then  reach  a  wider  . 
dience  and.  one  would  hope,  exer 
greater  influence. 

Criminal  Sentences  is  that  bo 
Judge  Frankel  has  divided  his  s 
volume  into  two  main  parts: 
Problem"  and  "Palliatives,  Re 
dies,  and  Directions  of  Hope."  In 
first  section  he  laments  the  huge  sli 
fencing  range  judges  are  often  II 
lowed,  points  out  that  judges  n 
sometimes  ill-equipped  for  the  pdl 
lion,  questions  the  procedures  I 
lack  of  them  I  on  which  sentences  I 
based,  and  identifies  the  judges'  an 
parole  boards'  broad  discretion  all 
major  evil.  In  the  last  half  of  I, 
book,  J u< l^< ■  Frankel  describes  soW 
procedures  that  have  been  usedU 
make  criminal  sentences  more  logo 
and  just,  and  suggests  other  alterll 
lives  that  are  well  worth  explorill 

Unfortunately,  I  felt  much  of  m 
writing  was  (he  flat,  uninspired  pr 
one  associates  with  a  "publish 
perish"  academic  potboiler.  And, 
though  I  agree  with  most  of  w| 
Judge  Frankel  has  to  say,  and 
overjoyed  to  find  his  words  com) 
from  a  judge,  1  wish  he  had  been  M 
able  to  control  his  anger  when  wt 
ing  about  this  insanity:  the  subj 
ot  criminal  sentences  has  already 
its  -hare  of  restrained  writers. 

Judge  Frankel  believes  that  "w 
there  is  ample  blame  to  share  am  I 
judges,  lawyers,  legislators,  and  II 
of  us.  the  fundamental  problem,  I 
usual,  is  in  the  system,  or  lack  of  I 
Where  injustice  and  chaos  are  apj  | 
cut.  he  points  at  one  or  two  wal 
nesses  of  law  and  virtually  igndjl 
faulty  human  administration.  Forlfii 
stance,  on  the  subject  of  parolelj 
writes:  'It  would  be  unfair  and  irl 
curate  to  conclude  that  the  majoai 
in  this  quarter  is  the  inferiority!! 
bad  disposition  of  parole  officii 
Taken  all  together,  they  are — ■ 
judges  and  others — merely  human 

Judge  Frankel  appears  to  th  ! 
that  the  law  transcends  human 
rather  than  being  one  of  its  to 
Much  of  the  trouble  with  crim 
sentences,  however,  is  the  fact 
the  law  seems  to  have  forgotten 
judges,  parole  officials,  ami  especi 
convicts  are  indeed  human, 
"merely  human."  Laws  are  niadt 
people,  for  people:  administrati 
governmental  and  institutional, 
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AT 
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by  Annie  Dillard 

"A  book  of  wonder ...  a  triumph  of 
wholeness  and  innocence  .  .  . 
invites  comparison  only  with  the 

Ljggf         "  Albert  Johnston, 

Publisher  s  Weekly 

"To  an  age  hooked  on  novelty,  variety, 
and  pluralism,  her  message  is  as  clear 
as  William  Blake's:  "See  a  world  in  a 
grain  of  sand"— if  you  dare. ...  a 
remarkable  psalm  of  terror  and  cele- 
bration."        Melvin  Maddocks 
Time  Magazine 

"...  a  book  of  extraordinary  power, 
beauty,  and  strangeness,  and  one  of 
which  our  iron  era  stands  in  sore  need. 
. . .  One  is  tempted  to  call  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  a  classic  in  its  time. ..." 

Clifton  Fodiman 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  News 

. . .  She  has  a  high  talent,  the  youth  of  a 
rock  fan,  and  an  overwhelming  love^ 
affair  with  life.  .  .  No  gimmicks. 
No  connections.  Hard, simple^ 

quality...."     Ernest  Furgurson 


"If  you  read  only  one  book  this 
year,  let  this  be  it."    John  Barkham 

". .  .fine,  observant,  despairing,  joy- 
ous. ...  It  would  be  a  pity  for  any 
Thoreauvian,  anyone  imaginatively 
interested  in  nature  and  science 
generally, anyone  moved  by  good 
modern  writing,  anyone  with  a  sense 
of  wonder  to  miss  this  early  work 
by  a  brilliant  private  person." 
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THE 


A  salute  to  those  noble  beasts 
that  have  survived  and  a  trib- 
ute to  all  people  dedicated  to 
saving  endangered  species  and 
wildlife  habitat  throughout 
the  world. 


Like  the  noble  beasts  themselves,  the 
art  of  glassmaking  has  not  changed 
noticeably  since  the  blowing  iron  was 
invented  in  Babylon  2000  years  ago. 
Potash,  sand  and  lime  are  heated  until 
molten,  then  gathered  and  blown,  and 
worked  into  a  finished  form.  Some  300 
years  ago,  in  England,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  addition  of  lead  oxide  yielded 
a  very  clear  and  brilliant  glass  that 
could  be  engraved  with  a  copper  wheel. 
It  was  called  crystal,  and  from  it 
emerged  a  new  art  form 

A  handful  of  skilled  artisans  work  as 
a  team,  each  member  carrying  out  his 
traditional  assignment  using  tools  and 
methods  unchanged  in  centuries  Ami 
although  the  rest  of  the  team  may  per- 
form  to  perfection,  one  slip  at  the  en- 
graver's wheel  dooms  an  otherwise 
flawless  piece  to  the  melting  pot. 

The  process  is  so  demanding  that 
perfection  is  rarely  attained.  While  sev- 
eral thousand  plates  of  fine  lead  crys- 
tal may  be  attempted,  only  2500  will 
meet  the  standard  of  perfection  deemed 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  serial  num- 
ber in  The  Kenya  Plate  edition. 

The  first  two  plates  have  been  pre- 
sented to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  fomo  Kenyatta,  President  of 
Kenya.  The  last  is  reserved  for  the  per- 
manent archives  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund.  Orders  for  the  remaining  2,497 
will  be  filled  sequentially  as  received. 
Because  the  exacting  hand  production 
is  limited  to  100  plates  per  month,  only 
one  plate  will  be  permitted  each  indi- 
vidual subscriber. 

The  Struggle  To  Survive 

The  survival  of  animals,  birds,  and 
their  supporting  habitat  is  no  longer  a 
fair  contest  with  the  traditional  forces 
ot  nature.  Few  literate  people  can  be 
unaware  todav  of  the  galloping  de- 
struction, degradation,  and  pollution  of 
the  natural  environment  which  are 
proceeding  apace  all  around  us."  This 
\  tew  of  Prince  Bombard,  who  is  also 


President  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
is  shared  by  the  entire  organization 
and,  as  a  result,  it  is  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  quiet  urgency. 

Time  is  running  out. 

Survival  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  hard-won  result  of  prompt,  deliber- 
ate action — even  in  the  lush  vastness 
of  Kenya,  home  of  many  of  the  great 
and  noble  beasts  of  Africa.  There,  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  is  supporting  the 
country's  own  conservation  efforts 
within  the  Nairobi  National  Park, 
Motomo  Plant  Sanctuary,  Lake  Naku- 
ru,  the  Baharini  Sanctuary,  and  marine 
parks  on  Kenya's  coast. 


Gone  Forever 

In  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  currently  97  species  the  Con- 
gressional Record  lists  as  "endan- 
gered," while  47  others  are  entirely 
extinct.  Among  them  are: 

Plains  wolf  Labrador  duck 

Sea  mink  Great  auk 

Eastern  cougar      Passenger  pigeon 
Badlands  bighorn  Carolina  parakeet 
Eastern  elk  San  C.orgonio  trout 


Kenya  As  An  Example 

Ketna  is  but  one  of  SO  countries  in 
which  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  is  mak- 
ing significant  headway  against  life- 
destroying  forces.  In  its  12  years  of 
existence,  the  Fund  has  channeled  $9 
million  into  762  key  conservation  proj- 
ects. Among  them  are  the  international 
program  for  conservation  of  marine 
turtles  through  the  safeguarding  of 
breeding  beaches;  protection  and  habi- 
tat management  for  the  Javan  rhinoc- 
eros; the  rescue  of  the  endangered 
Arabian  oryx;  strong  action  to  reduce 
pressure  on  the  tiger,  leopard,  cheetah 
and  other  spotted  cats  threatened  with 
extinction  by  fashion  trends. 

The  Web  Of  Life 

If  the  world  becomes  unsuitable  for 
animals,  mankind  may  follow  them 
into  extinction.  Such  is  the  texture  of 
life  on  our  blue  planet.  Every  living 
thing  depends  on  every  other  living 
thing.  The  problem  of  conservation  of 
wildlife  frequently  becomes  a  question 
of  saving  their  habitat.  Our  habitat. 

Thus,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  has 
helped  establish  the  Guadiamar  and 


the  Coto  Donana  reserves  in  Southei 
Spain,  which  offer  some  of  the  fine 
spectacles  of  wild  nature  in  Europe;  tl 
M  in  ha  in  n  Marchegg  Reserve  in  An 
tria  with  the  only  remnants  of  galle 
forest  in  western  Europe;  sanctuari 
in  Pakistan,  Jordan,  Australia,  Per 
Tanganyika;  and  the  New  Jersey  we 
lands  in  the  United  States,  breedii 
.mil  feeding  grounds  for  fish,  shellfis 
land  and  shore  birds. 

An  Investment  In  One's  St 

When  you  purchase  the  magnifice 
Kenya  Plate,  you  automatically  becon 
an  Associate  of  the  World  Wildli 
Fund,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  orgar 
zation.  A  cash  contribution  to  the  Fur 
will  be  made  in  your  name,  and  yo 
name  will  be  inscribed  in  a  speci 
hound  volume,  to  be  placed  in  the  pe 
manent  archives  of  the  World  Wildli 
Fund.  You  will  receive  semi-annu 
progress  reports  on  how  contributio: 
are  being  spent  and  what  the  resul 
are.  Please  note:  there  are  no  frills 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  You  will  n 
receive  expensive  magazines  or  elab 
rate  publications.  Instead,  your  co 
trihution  goes  into  priority  actic 
programs  "to  re-establish  an  unbrok< 
link  with  nature  and  with  life."  Yo 
life. 

The  price  of  The  Kenya  Plate  is  $25 
Of  course,  if  you  are  not  entirely  sati 
tied  with  your  purchase,  you  may  r 
turn  it  within  30  days  for  a  full  ar 
unquestioned  refund. 

Prospect  Of  Appreciation 

While  the  purpose  in  creating  Tl 
Kenya  Plate  as  an  art  object  is  to  pi 
tribute  to  the  extraordinary  work  ar 
results  ot  the  World  Wildlife  Fun 
there  are  those  who  will  recognize  it ; 
an  investment  as  well.  There  is,  i 
course,  no  guarantee  of  appreciatioi 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  certai 
other  limited  editions  of  true  artist 
merit  have  substantially  increased  i 
value  in  a  short  time.  A  Gunther  Grai 
get  edition  of  porcelain  "Dolphin! 
closed  in  1970  at  $750  each.  The  cu 
rent  price  is  $2,000.  Boehm's  "Th 
Tern,"  first  issued  in  1968  for  $1,40 
is  now  quoted  at  $6,000.  And  the  f. 
mous  Dorothy  Doughty  "Bobta 
Quails"  brought  out  in  1940  at  $27 
the  pair,  recently  brought  $22,000  i 
auction. 


iE  KENYA  PLATE  is  Bavarian  lead  crystal,  mouth-blown  and  hand-engraved,  IVW  in  diameter.  The  animals  depicted  are:  sable  antelope, 
rican  elephant,  giraffe.  African  buffalo,  black  rhinoceros,  African  lion.  Limited  to  2500  of  which  100  will  be  produced  each  month. 


The  Kenya  Company 
clo  WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 
910  Seventeenth  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Gentlemen:  1  wish  to  purchase  The  Kenya  Plate.  It  will  be  serially  num- 
bered in  the  crystal  and  my  plate  will  be  the  lowest  number  of  those 
remaining  on  the  date  my  order  is  received.  It  will  be  sent  to  me  with  a 
Warrant  of  Authenticity. 

I  understand  that  this  purchase  also  provides  me  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  as  an  Associate  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund. 

The  price  is  $250,  including  insurance,  handling,  and  shipping  charges. 
I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  purchase,  1  may  return  it 
within  30  days  for  a  full,  unquestioned  refund. 


Suite  620 


Enclosed  is  my  □  check; 
□  money  order  made  payable  to: 
The  Kenya  Company. 
Please  charge  my: 

□  BankAmcncard;    □  Master  Charge 


Acct.  #. 


.Expires. 


Signature. 

Name  

Address  


City. 


.State. 


.Zip 


J 


"One  of  those  great  ones 

that  every  once  in  a  long 
while  lets  us  know  that  the 

universe  has  something 
really  mysteriously  great 

'going'  for  humanity." 

— R.  BUCK  MINSTER  FULLER 


Wktership 

Down  novel  by 

Richard  Adams 

Watership  Down  is  a  story  of 
survival.  No  one  who  reads 
it  will  fail  to  be  moved  by  its 
awesome  power.  Here  is  the 
odyssey  of  a  band  of  rebels 
who  risk  everything  in  quest 
of  a  new  home  and  a  new  life. 
Their  epic  adventures  will 
continue  to  inspire  and  haunt 
readers  as  long  as  there  are 
those  who  yearn  to  be  free. 


$6.95 

MACMILLAN 
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BOOKS  

made  up  of  people;  prisoners  are 
people.  Only  if  this  people  factor  is 
recognized  and  accepted  as  part  of 
the  solution  as  well  as  part  of  the 
problem  will  truly  workable  alterna- 
tives be  found.  As  the  late  Roscoe 
Pound,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  once  wrote:  "Justice  is  an 
alloy  of  men  and  mechanisms  in  which 
men  count  more  than  machinery." 

Judge  Frankel  doesn't  give  the 
people  factor  the  weight  it  deserves. 
Instead,  he  makes  a  few  wildly  chau- 
vinistic and  inaccurate  statements: 
"It  is  widely  agreed  (and  it  would  be 
silly  to  affect  modesty  about  this) 
that  federal  practices  in  sentencing 
and  corrections  equal  or  excel  the 
best  of  those  in  the  states";  "The 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  is 
probably  among  the  best  organiza- 
tions of  its  kind";  and  he  identifies 
James  V.  Bennett  as  "the  enlightened 
former  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons"  and  later  describes 
him  as  "humane  and  sensitive." 

It  could  be  that  Judge  Frankel 
made  these  inserts  to  keep  this  from 
being  a  completely  biting-the-hand- 
that-feeds-him  book.  Or  perhaps  he 
has  simply  made  the  common  mis- 
take of  judging  penologists  by  what 
they  say  and  write,  instead  of  exam- 
ining their  deeds.  Whatever  the  case, 
these  statements  conflict  with  my 
view  and  don't  even  agree  with  other 
things  he  says. 

Take  federal  sentences,  for  exam- 
ple. They  are  wildly  erratic.  Judge 
Frankel  himself  gives  examples  of 
sentence  disparity  and  writes:  "Mea- 
sured by  the  time  devoted  to  it,  by 
the  amount  of  deliberation  and  study 
before  each  decision,  and  by  the  at- 
tention to  the  subject  as  a  field  of 
intellectual  concern  in  general,  the 
judges'  effective  expenditures  of 
themselves  in  worries  over  sentenc- 
ing do  not  reflect  a  profound  sense  of 
mission." 

As  for  the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  a  leader  in  corrections, 
such  innovative  practices  as  work- 
and  school-release  ( whereby  prison- 
ers hold  jobs  or  attend  classes,  but 
return  to  their  cells  at  night)  and 
prisoner  furloughs  were  pioneered  by 
states.  Some  state  institutions  allow 
married  couples  to  have  conjugal 
visits,  thereby  keeping  family  ties 
strong,  but  no  federal  prison  does. 
The  states,  probably  for  economic 
rather  than  humanistic  reasons  in 
most  cases,  have  shown  far  more  in- 
itiative than  the  federal  government. 


RfflMONI 
ARON'S 

THE 

IMPERIA 
REPUBLI 

The  United  States  and  the  Wi 
1945  1973 

In  the  book  that  earned  him  tr 
1973  Prix  Des  Critiques, 
Raymond  Aron  makes  a 
brilliantly  original  analysis  of 
America's  tormented  role  in  tt 
post-war  world. 
"A  powerful  book,  and  a  rich 
one." — Le  Figaro 
$10.00 


At  your  bookseller  or  by  rr 

!  PRENTICE-HALL 

I  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  076.' 


"One  of  the  truly  goc 
books  of  our  tim 


ERIC  HOFF 
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ZEN 
AND 
THE ART OF  I 
MOTORCYCLE] 
MAINTENANCE 

An  Inquiry  into  Valu 
by  Robert  M.  Pirs ' 

On  the  path 
the  right  way  to  Ir 
"Unique  and  extraordinar 

-D.  KEITH  MAh 

"Remarkable,  moving,  ta 
talizing."— r.  c.  zaehner 

"A  magic  book,  full  of  tl 
elixir  of  originality." 

-EDWARD  HOAGLAh 

$7  95     ...   WILLIAM  MORi 

V/m  105  Madison  Avenue 
III  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 


i  he  united  STATES  Board  of  Pa- 
role is  a  largely  unexplored  tribu- 
-y  of  the  penal  cesspool.  (This 
itement  may  be  colored  ever  so 
ghtly  by  my  recent  unexplained 
role  denial.)  Though  it  is  certain 
w  laws  are  needed  to  control  abu- 
I  care  must  also  be  taken  to  attract 
tter  people.  It  may  be  remembered 
at  it  was  Walter  Dunbar,  a  former 
airman  of  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole, 
10  repeatedly  lied  to  the  press  after 
e  Attica  massacre,  telling  stories  of 
urdered  and  castrated  hostages, 
jrhaps  he  would  have  taken  more 
re  to  be  truthful  if  he  hadn't  he- 
me accustomed  to  having  his  state- 
ents  accepted  without  question. 
That  brings  us  to  Judge  Frankel's 
ample  of  an  enlightened,  humane, 
id  sensitive  penologist.  I  have  been 
federal  prisoner  longer  than  Judge 
"ankel  has  been  a  federal  judge, 
nd  I  had  a  taste  of  prison  under 
mes  V.  Bennett's  "enlightened"  ad- 
inistration:  correspondence  was 
nited  to  members  of  a  man's  imme- 
late  family  and  "approved"  out- 
ders.  No  one  connected  with  the 
edia  was  ever  approved.  All  mail 
as  censored,  and  Playboy  and  nu- 
erous  other  totally  innocuous  peri- 
neals were  declared  contraband. 
So  was  coffee.  For  some  reason 

.  lown  only  to  God  and  James  V. 
ennett,  instant  coffee  was  not  sold 
the  prison  commissary  and  the 
-ew  served  in  the  prison  mess  hall 
(dn't  resemble  coffee  or  anything 
se  I'd  ever  tasted.  Prisoners  were 
•rbidden  to  walk  on  the  red  tiles  of 
le  main  corridor;  they  were  forced 
i  shuffle  along  next  to  the  walls 
here  their  feet  wore  a  groove  in  the 
larble.  Military-like  discipline  was 
lforced  even  though  the  goals  of  the 
lilitary  and  the  professed  goals  of 
te  prison  were  quite  different. 
Anyone  caught  with  a  lawbook  or 
gal  papers  in  his  possession  (his 

I  wn  material  or  anyone  else's)  was 
irown  into  solitary  confinement.  To 

i  ais  day  federal  prisoners  are  not  ai- 
med to  have  their  own  typewriters 
although  most  state  prisoners  may ) . 
nyone  wishing  to  prepare  papers  for 
jbmission  to  the  courts  must  stand 
i  line  to  use  one  of  the  ancient  ma- 
rines set  aside  for  legal  typing, 
fhere  is  usually  about  one  machine 
3r  every  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
■everal  rationales  are  given  for  the 
estriction  on  owning  typewriters, 
ut  since  men  may  own  expensive 

( iTjsical  instruments  and  other  per- 


sonal property,  it  is  obviously  an  at- 
tempt carried  over  from  James  V. 
Bennett's  day  to  limit  legal  activity. 

If  I've  made  it  sound  as  though 
Criminal  Sentences  is  a  worthless 
book,  that  wasn't  my  intention.  The 
few  things  I've  found  to  criticize, 
though  they  deserve  mention,  are 
hardly  more  than  nit-picks,  and 
Judge  Frankel  does  a  good  job  of  de- 
fining the  problems  and  suggesting 
solutions.  Vagueness  and  uncertainty 
in  the  law  can  surely  be  corrected,  as 
he  suggests,  by  more  specific  proce- 
dures; the  principle  justifying  im- 
prisonment and  other  sanctions — be 
it  punishment,  rehabilitation,  deter- 
rence, or  whatever — should  be  decid- 
ed upon  once  and  for  all  so  that  sen- 
tences can  be  weighed  against  it;  and 
if  both  judges  and  parole  boards 
were  forced  by  law  to  give  reasons 
for  their  decisions,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  likely  to  abuse  their 
discretion  and  be  more  likely  to  make 
carefully  reasoned  determinations. 

I  wish  Judge  Frankel  didn't  lean  so 
heavily  upon  the  proposition  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
men.  If  you  overlook  or  underrate 
the  importance  that  people  should 
have,  you  can't  do  your  best  to  im- 
prove even  that  small  part  of  "peo- 
ple" that  is  yourself.  Although  it  is 
a  worthy  goal,  I  don't  think  anyone 
will  devise  a  system  of  laws  in  which 
abuse  is  impossible.  A  man's  basic 
values  and  beliefs  (  or  their  absence  ) 
will  always  show  in  his  actions. 
Therefore,  even  the  best  system  won't 
work  if  poorly  motivated,  mediocre 
people  are  put  in  positions  of  power. 
If  Watergate  has  taught  us  nothing 
else,  it  should  have  taught  us  that.  □ 


LIAISONS 
DANGEREUSES 


by  Nicola  Freud 


A  Guard  Within,  by  Sarah  Fergu- 
son. Pantheon,  $6.95. 
Psychoanalysis  and  Feminism,  by 
Juliet  Mitchell.  Pantheon,  $8.95. 

T i  here  is  no  way  that  reading  a 
ove  letter  from  an  intermittently 
eloquent  and  compulsively  suicidal 
psychiatric  patient  to  her  dead  ana- 
lyst can  be  described  as  anythingother 
than  intensely  depressing.  Written  as 


Today  intelligent  people  everywhere  are 
ihinking  freely— creatively  exploring  ideas 
to  build  their  own  philosophies  and  life  styles. 
They  find  certain  basic  concepts  recurring 
throughout  Occidental  and  Oriental  philoso- 
phies and  religions. 

Over  85  years  ago,  Madame  Blavatsky 
brought  these  ideas  together  in  her  brilliant 
work,  The  Secret  Doctrine.  This  master  effort 
explores  the  "wisdom  of  things  divine"— 
the  thoughts  common  to  the  world's  great 
religious  systems.  These  concepts  are 
presented  free  from  dogma  as  keynotes  to 
achieving  individual  insight  into  the  mysteiy 
of  man. 

The  books  below  will  help  you  understand 
these  Truths,  develop  your  philosophies, 
gain  perspecth/e  on  your  own  place  in  the 
timeless  Universe. 

Order  by  mail  or  at  your  favorite  bookstore 

The  Secret  Doctrine 

Madame  Blavatsky  rediscovers  the  source  ol  all 
religions  and  philosophies. 

Two  volumes,  1475  pages.  Unabridged,  verbatim  edi- 
tion. Check  one:       Cloth  $1 2.50  □    Papor  $0  00  □ 
Paper  edition  sold  out.  New  printing  in  process 

Expanding  Horizons 

James  A.  Long's  modern  presentation  of  universal 
truths  tells  where  we  came  trom,  why  we're  here,  our 
ultimate  destiny.  241  pages    Paper  $1. 95  □ 

The  Esoteric  Tradition 

6.  de  Purucker  tells  how  man  is  born  and  reborn, 
discusses  the  power  ot  Thought  in  our  futures,  con- 
sciousness, reincarnation,  karma. 
^fij^K  Cloth  $13.50  □    Paper  $9  00  1] 

^^^^^^B    Free  with  any  order-six  months  of 
Ujl|S    Sunrise,  a  magazine  dedicated  to  bet- 
ter  understanding  among  all  peoples 
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BOOKS  

M'lf-iinpoM'd  therapy  and  presented 
in  diary  form — though  undated — A 
Guard  Within  is  a  one-sided  and  in- 
c\  it.iJ.lv  suhjt'<  live  accounl  (>l  the 
author's  response  to  the  doctor's 
death;  the  "true"  story  of  her  love 
for  this  unnamed  man  and  of  her  en- 
gulfing dependence  on  his  advice  and 
friendship. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  and  background 
i lesci  \  r  compassion  for  she  will  un- 
doubtedly be  classified  and  con- 
demned by  many  as  just  another 
wealthy  neurotic  bitch — Sarah  Fer- 
guson's autobiographical  lament  de- 
mands the  attention  of  anyone  who 
lias  evei  fell  curiosity  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  male  psychiatrist 
and  female  patient.  The  fact  that  the 
doctor  in  her  case  died  while  his  pa- 
tient was  still  under  treatment  (he 
died,  incidentally,  before  she  started 
her  book)  feeds  this  curiosity  with- 
out satisfying  it,  for  Ms.  Ferguson, 
faithful  to  the  protective  title  she  has 
chosen,  keeps  too  much  back. 

We  get  glimpses — all  too  brief  and 
insubstantial  in  most  instances, 
though  cumulatively  significant — of 
her  purposeless  and  self-engrossed 
wanderings  through   her  materially 


comfortable  life;  of  the  widowed  and 
preoccupied  father  of  her  youth;  her 
nanny,  a  much-loved  surrogate  moth- 
er;  ;i  former  husband  whose  concern 
for  his  ex-wife  outlasts  their  divorce; 
an  adopted  and  subsequently  aban- 
doned daughter;  and  an  abortion  that 
starts  a  deep  fear  of  barrenness. 

Not  once  does  the  writer  question 
the  causes  of  her  unhappiness,  al- 
though these  are  all  too  clearly  set 
forth:  her  problem  is  that  she  is  rid- 
dled with  guilt,  soaked  in  the  stuff, 
and  understandably  so,  for  she  has 
spent  her  life  in  headlong  retreat 
from  its  realities,  leaping  from  one 
inconsequential  fantasy  to  another  in 
pursuit  of  fulfillment  and  an  unde- 
fined vocation.  One  acknowledges 
that  this  quest,  the  author's  aimless 
wandering  between  her  houses  in 
London  and  Scotland  and  the  Swiss 
clinic  from  which  she  writes,  is 
fraught  with  agony;  but  one  cannot 
help  noticing  that  wherever  Ms.  Fer- 
guson goes  on  her  travels,  she  goes 
first  class — self-engrossed,  willfully 
irresponsible,  and  mindless  through- 
out. The  dead  doctor,  in  whom,  we 
must  assume,  she  had  invested  a  last 
desperate  hope  for  sanit)  and  secu- 
rity, is  not  entirely  blameless  for  her 
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plight,  having  controlled  and  mani] 
ulated  her  actions  to  an  extent  thi 
can  hardly  be  justified.  But  he  coul 
not  have  predicted  that  he  would  d: 
prematurely,  leaving  her  rudderle: 
and  lost  once  again,  and  the  fact  thi 
she  was  able  to  write  this  book  it 
stead  of  killing  herself  proves  that  h 
treatment  was  not  entirely  unsucces 
ful.  More  important,  the  book  den 
onstrates  in  the  strength  and  cla 
ity  of  certain  memorable  passage 
that  Sarah  Ferguson,  whether  sr 
knows  it  or  not,  has  at  last  found 
vocation. 

Juliet  Mitchell  would  doubtle: 
have  advice  for  the  Sarah  Fergusor 
of  this  world — and  one  suspects 
would  be  impatient  and  not  overl 
sympathetic.  A  British  Marxist  an1; 
feminist  who  believes  that  the  ult 
mate  goal  of  the  women's  movemer 
is  the  overthrow  of  patriarchy  coulc* 
after  all,  hardly  be  expected  to  coi1 
sole  the  bourgeoisie  for  its  neurose: 

Her  book,  Psychoanalysis  an 
Feminism,  is  an  encyclopedic  wor^ 
devoted  to  the  relationship  betwee' 
these  two  abused  and  misunderstoo' 
concepts.  Ms.  Mitchell  examines  thi! 
connection  minutely;  another  subjec 
ivist,  she  warns  her  readers  in  an  ii 
troduction  that  she  occupies  a  cor 
troversial  position  in  the  psychiatri 
wing  ( so  to  speak )  of  that  confuse] 
and  chaotic  institution  known  as  thf 
feminist  movement. 

She  does  not  agree  that  Freud- 1 
discredited  by  most  women's  liben 
tionists  because  of  his  later  sexi.'1 
writings — should  be  regarded  as  thi 
enemy;  indeed,  to  hold  this  view,  sh 
maintains,  could  be  fatal  for  fern' 
nism,  as  it  fails  to  acknowledg" 
Freud's  irrefutable  insights  into  th' 
female  psyche.  The  real  enemy,  il 
seems,  is  elsewhere:  lurking  in  th 
writings  of  Reich  and  Laing,  whos 
influence  on  and  significance  to  th 
movement  has  been  immeasurabl 
but  who,  Ms.  Mitchell  believes,  ar1 
not  to  be  trusted. 

The  evangelist  in  Juliet  Mitche) 
hopes  to  provide  women  with  a  great 
er  understanding  of  their  consciou 
and  unconscious  selves,  thereby  en 
abling  them  to  create  more  option 
within  the  family  and  other  institu1 
tions.  It  will  be  remembered  tha 
Sarah  Ferguson's  analyst  was,  pre1 
sumably,  inspired  by  the  same  hopd 
for  his  patient.  E 

Nicola  Freud,  a  writer  and  critic,  is  the  great 
granddaughter  of  Sigmund  Freud. 
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mack  City:  love  it  or  leave  it 


Thanks  for  your  article  on  Las 
egas,  New  Mexico,  which  appeared 
your  February  issue  ["Smack 
ity,"  Jack  Shepherd]. 

Unfortunately,  there  aren't  enough 
tizens  here  who  love  the  town 
lough  to  change  it.  So  after  living 
;re  twenty-five  years,  my  choice  is 
■  leave  it.  I  have  been  robbed  four 
mes  in  fourteen  months — and  find 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  in  such 
community.  At  least  Mr.  Shepherd's 
•tide  helps  explain  to  friends  and 
datives  why  I'm  leaving. 

Jo  Roper 
Montezuma,  N.  Mex. 

The  power  of  the  press  was  graph- 
:ally  illustrated  after  publication  of 
our  February  issue  containing  an 
rticle  portraying  our  city  as  "Smack 
lity." 

We  shall  assume  initially  that  the 
sensationalist"  tendency  of  the  ar- 
icle  was  allowed  with  the  purpose 
f  emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
.roblem  and  in  an  effort  to  mobilize 
esources  toward  a  solution.  We  com- 
lend  your  magazine  for  a  job  well 
|.one  in  this  respect. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  negative 
eactions  to  the  article  have  been 
oted,  we  cannot  really  believe  that 

magazine  of  the  stature  of  Harper's 
/ould  ever  want  to  profit  from  any- 
one's misfortune.  We  choose  to  be- 
ieve  instead  that  your  personal  and 
•rofessional  commitment  to  fight  un- 
ealthy  conditions  such  as  drug  abuse 
5.  what  led  you  to  dramatize  certain 
ational  trends  by  focusing  on  a  spe- 
ific  representative  locale. 

Programs  such  as  our  own  La  Sa- 
ida  are  immediately  and  invariably 
tispect  because  of  our  extra- Estab- 
ishment  motivation.  La  Salida  is  a 
lethadone-maintenance  program  that 
«  concerned  with  effecting  a  total 
withdrawal  from  drugs  but  recognizes 


that,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  meth- 
adone is  socially  preferable  to  heroin 
in  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  steal  in 
order  to  obtain  methadone,  whereas 
stealing  is  the  only  way  to  maintain 
the  heroin  habit. 

Unfortunately,  whatever  successes 
have  been  or  can  be  achieved  are 
jeopardized  by  well-intentioned  com- 
ment that  tends  to  arouse  antagonism 
by  its  very  "objectivity."  Combined 
with  'restrictive  administrative  con- 
trols, the  La  Salida  program,  to  date 
the  only  semblance  of  mobilization 
of  resources  against  drug  addiction 
in  Fas  Vegas,  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  its  funding. 

How  much  more  meaningful  the 
article  in  your  magazine  would  be  if, 
instead  of  helping  to  destroy  the  pro- 
gram, it  helped  to  save  it.  Three  thou- 
sand dollars  must  be  raised  soon  if 
our  funding  is  to  be  continued.  La 
Salida  is  sponsored  by  the  Las  Vegas 
Campus-Community  Ministry,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  597,  La?  Vegas,  New  Mexico 
87701.  Contributions  are  tax  exempt. 

Raymundo  Vigil 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 


The  death  of  Allende 


In  your  introduction  to  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez's  "The  Death  of  Sal- 
vador Allende"  [March],  you  have 
given  us  the  key  to  his  article  when 
you  refer  to  his  outstanding  quality: 
imagination.  Sr.  Garcia,  as  you  say, 
is  a  novelist,  and  in  your  magazine  he 
has  given  us  an  interesting  short 
story  composed  of  fact  and  fiction. 
Fact:  Chileans  are,  indeed,  pleasant 
people;  there  was  a  Project  Camelot; 
income  is  not  evenly  distributed;  there 
are  de\ ablating  earthquakes. 

As  for  the  fiction:  a  few  silver 
foxes  may  still  exist  in  Chile  ( in  attic 
storerooms ) ,  but  flowered  hats  dis- 
appeared in  the  1950s;  the  Popular 
Unity  party's  44  percent  vote  in  the 
parliamentary    elections    of  1973 


(which  responsible  sources  claim 
was  padded  with  300,000  fraudulent 
votes)  may  indeed  have  prompted 
Allende  to  dance  a  cueca  but  can 
hardly  be  characterized  as  "a  spec- 
tacular and  decisive  v  ictory"  over  the 
opposition,  which  received  56  per- 
cent; General  Pinochet  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  eighteen  days,  not 
forty-eight  hours,  before  September 
11;  Fernando  Cuevas  Bindi  and 
Jorge  Trizzotti,  both  Chilean,  and 
not  a  team  of  American  acrobats, 
were  responsible  for  the  pinpoint 
bombing  of  the  Moneda;  Allende, 
who  for  three  years  had  been  com- 
paring himself  to  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury President  Balmaceda,  followed 
his  predecessor's  example  and  shot 
himself. 

Then  there  is  a  third  category,  cov- 
ering interpretation  rather  than  facts, 
which  prompts  a  series  of  questions: 
What  is  so  "dangerous"  about  the 
skepticism  and  intellectual  sjiei  illa- 
tion to  which  Sr.  Garcia  refers?  At 
what  moment  did  Fduardo  Frei  at- 
tempt "to  unhinge  the  government 
and  plunge  the  country  into  the 
abyss  of  demoralization  and  econom- 
ic disaster"?  As  for  the  quotation  on 
the  CIA  from  Pablo  Neruda,  is  the 
esteemed  poet  an)  more  reliable  a 
source  than  the  esteemed  novelist? 

Unlike  Mr.  Kissinger,  who  is  al- 
leged to  have  pleaded  ignorance  as 
to  what  is  going  on  "from  the  Pyre- 
nees on  down"  (a  plea  which  cannot 
be  taken  seriously),  I  claim  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  going  on 
south  «»i  the  Guesta  Chacabuco. 
where  I  lived  for  nineteen  years  and 
where  our  five  children  were  born. 
In  all  those  years,  the  American  in- 
fluence was  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance and  then  mostly  as  an  artifi- 
cially built-up  political  issue.  Chil- 
eans pride  themselves  on  their  ca- 
pacity to  do  things  "the  Chilean  way." 
It  is  only  a  delusion  of  grandeur,  a 
reverse  form  of  paranoia,  which  leads 
so  many  Americans  to  exaggerate  the 


"It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  this  story 
could  have  been  better 
told.  The  concluding 
chapters  in  particular 
are  a  masterpiece 
of  narrative. -graham  greene 


"The  intellectual 
adventure 
of  the  year" 

-Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr 

Richard  Goodwin's  book  is  about  the 
age-old  dream  to  be  free  versus  the 
urge  to  create  political,  national,  and 
bureaucratic  systems  which  limit 
freedom  and  often  kill  it.  And  it  is  an 
urgent,  chilling  warning  that  our  own 
freedom  is  now  threatened  by  insti- 
tutions we  can't  control  "In  a  most 
comprehensive  and  humane  fashion, 
one  of  our  most  perceptive  political 
commentators  here  examines 
nothing  less  than  the  end  products 
of  the  assumptions  which  guided 
this  country  for  two  hundred  years . . 
A  work  of  key  importance." 

-Publishers  Weekly 
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American  presence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Let  us  give  the  Chileans 
their  due,  as  did  Prof.  Paul  E.  Sig- 
mund  of  Princeton,  who  pointed  out 
in  "The  'Invisihle  Blockade'  and  the 
Overthrow  of  Allende"  {Foreign  Af- 
fairs, January  1974  )  that  the  Allende 
experiment  in  nondemocratic  social- 
ism fell  of  its  own  weight. 

Sr.  Garcia  Marquez  sees  the  world 
through  his  imaginative  prism;  I  see 
it  through  mine.  In  the  interests  of 
political  science  and  journalism, 
could  we  not  obtain  the  services  of  a 
team  of  truly  ohjective  investigators 
with  no  ax  to  grind  ( have  I  eliminat- 
ed everyone?  )  to  send  another  report 
on  what  has  happened  and  what  is 
happening  in  ;i  small  corner  south  <>f 
the  Pyrenees? 

David  Marshall  Billikopf 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  Editors  reply: 

\\  c  apprec  iate  the  concessive  pa- 
renthesis in  Mr.  Billikopf's  last  sen- 
tence. The  category,  observers  of 
Chilean  politics  "  with  no  ax  to  grind," 
is  indeed  an  empty  one  because  so 
very  little  is  known  about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Allende's  fall. 
As  a  result,  interpretations  flourish. 
The  question,  for  example,  of  Allen- 
de's suicide  or  murder  will  never 
be  answered  irrefutably:  those  who 
were  in  the  palace  to  destroy  his  re- 
gime have  too  great  an  investment  in 
the  suicide  interpretation;  those  who 
were  there  to  defend  it  have  an 
equal  investment  in  the  opposite  in- 
terpretation. Much  the  same  can  be 
said  as  to  whether  Sr.  Allende  had  a 
factual  justification  or  a  moral  right 
to  dance  a  cueca  after  his  44  percent 
victory  in  the  elections  of  1973.  What 
is  the  "responsible"  source  that  says 
that  300,000  votes  were  fraudulent? 
Does  any  neutral  observer  attest  to 
their  frauclulence?  And  though  a  vic- 
tory of  44  percent  may  not  sound 
"spectacular  and  decisive"  when  com- 
pared to  56  percent  for  the  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Billikopf  fails  to  note  that 
the  opposition  was  divided  into  two 
parties  almost  as  hostile  to  each  oth- 
er as  both  were  to  Allende's  party. 

We  agree  that  Sr.  Garcia's  article 
provides  little  relief  to  those  who 
need  their  history  sealed  with  the  ap- 
proval of  "a  team  of  truly  objective  " 
observers.  The  vision  of  the  histo- 
rian— and,  yes,  his  imagination — 
quite  properly  counts  for  too  much  in 
the  search  for  truth  to  make  that  need 
either  realistic  or  desirable. 


^oHVONl 

Willie  Morns  i 

"witty,  intelligent, 
and  engaging"  bestseller 

-The  New  Republic 
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SKILLS  TO  SHARE.  For  the  past  sev 
eral  months  Harper's  has  been  col- 
lecting information  from  people  ] 
interested  in  teaching  and  learning 
specific  skills  through  an  informal 
master/apprentice  program.  Those  : 
wanting  to  be  included  in  this  nas-  t 
cent  exchange  service  have  sent  us  11 
three-by-five-inch  cards  listing  name, 
address,  and  phone  number,  and  in-  '< 
eluding  a  few  words  about  the  skills  1 
they  want  to  learn  or  teach  or  swap  ( 
with  others.  In  order  to  get  an  ex- 
change going,   we've  compiled  a 
mimeographed  directory  from  the  j 
cards  we've  received  so  far.  This  ini- 
tial collection  is  still  growing,  but  it 
already  includes  a  national  sampling 
of  people  wanting  to  share  the 
wealth  of  their  various  individual 
expertises. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Skills  Service  directory,  please 
send  50  cents  (20  cents  for  first- 
class  postage;  30  cents  to  help  de- 
fray duplication  expenses)  to 
SKILLS,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  . 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

To  extend  the  service  further,  we 
encourage  you  to  send  your  own 
three-by-five  card  with  information 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  directory, 
which  will  then  be  fatter  and  more 
useful. 


siting  Back  on  the  Tracks 


Therapy  and  counseling  for 
rriages  in  trouble  have  been 
•und  a  long  time  but  there 
no  promise  of  fun  in  them, 
at  least  there  was  none  un- 
Dr.  Robert  Ravich,  a  psy- 
,atrist  at  the  Cornell  Univer- 
School  of  Medicine,  de- 
oped  the  train  game  (or  In- 
personal    Game    Test)  six 
irs  ago.*  He  has  found  that 
ting  his  patients  to  play  with 
:tric  trains  is  an  effective 
y  of  revealing   the  uncon- 
dus   behavior   patterns  that 
'ern  their  relationships. 
The  husband  and  wife  play- 
the  train  game  each  get  a 
of  electric  trains  and  a  sys- 

0  of  trackage.  A  low  divider 
ining  between  the  husband's 
:ks  and  the  wife's  prevents 

players  from  seeing  each 
ler's  trains.  Each  player  is 
d,  essentially,  to  get  his  or 

own  train  from  its  starting 
mt  to  its  finish  line  in  the 
»rtest  possible  time,  but  the 
tern  is  designed  so  that  if 
h  players  travel  the  quickest 
ite  at  once  the  trains  will 
p.  When  the  trains  are 
ited,  the  matter  of  who  backs 

who  waits  for  whom,  who 
.es  an  alternative  route  must 
negotiated.  A  timer  ticks  off 

seconds.  A  tape  recorder 
serves  all  conversation.  The 
ter,  having  given  the  initial 
tructions,  merely  sits  behind 
screen  and  announces  final 
tes  for  each  trip. 
Dr.  Ravich  bases  his  prelim- 
ry  diagnosis  on  a  session 
ich  lasts  about  three  hours 
11  includes  a  series  of  twen- 
sight  train  trips.  The  deci- 
ns  the  players  make  about 
ection  of  motion,  route  selec- 
n,  and  the  placing  of  bar- 
rs  on  their  spouse's  tracks  are 
.  into  a  computer  and  eval- 
:ed.  Ravich's  basic  assump- 
d  is  that  the  couple  playing 
Ji  trains  will  play  by  the 
ne  rules  they  follow  in  their 
/-to-day  relationship  and  that, 
:e  they  are  made  aware  of 
ir  behavior  patterns,  they 
y  see  how  to  change  them. 
3enerally,  couples  seem  to 

1  into  three  broad  categories: 
l  the  dominant-submissive 
:tern,  in  which  both  partners 
empt  to  take  the  fastest  route 
t  the  dominant  partner  al- 
tredictable  Pairing,  by  Robert  Ra- 
il, will  be  published  by  Peter  H. 
tden  in  June. 


ways  gets  to  the  finish  line  first 
because  of  unconscious  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
missive mate;  couples  who  fol- 
low this  pattern  usually  live  in 
a  state  of  constant  emotional 
crisis;  (2)  the  alternating  pat- 
tern, in  which  players  take 
turns  at  the  direct  route;  such 
couples  may  be  afraid  of  expres- 
sing competitiveness  or  normal 
hostility;  and  (3)  the  openly 
competitive  and  hostile  pattern, 
characteristic  of  couples  who 
are  most  amenable  to  change. 
(Couples  least  amenable  to 
change  and  most  likely  to  di- 
vorce are  those  who  always 
choose  opposite  routes,  arrang- 
ing never  to  be  in  the  same  place 
at  once.  They  have  probably  al- 
ready separated  emotionally.) 

To  appreciate  the  mechanics, 
seriousness,  and  irony  of  the 
train  game,  one  has  to  see  it  in 
action.  I  went  to  Dr.  Ravich's 
office  with  married  friends,  all 
three  of  us  buoyed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  adventure.  Dr.  Ravich's 
assistant  explained  the  system. 
We  entered  the  train  room.  The 
assistant  retired  behind  a  screen. 
My  friends  took  their  places  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  green 
board.  The  trains  were  tiny,  sil- 
ver. A  computer  stood  sullenly 
in  the  corner. 

Go.  And  off  went  the  trains. 
But  his  didn't  start.  She  laughed. 
Racetrack  tension  filled  the 
room.  Lights  flashed.  He  took 
the  direct  route,  she  took  an- 
other, but  only  on  the  first  trip. 
Thereafter  they  both  went  direct. 
"What's  going  on?"  he  asked  as 
she  smugly  sat  back,  her  train 
having  finished  its  journey.  She 
said,  "I've  been  here  for  hours!" 
From  him:  "Jesus,  you're  really 
wiping  me  out."  By  trip  four,  I 
was  the  only  one  smiling.  "You 
are  up  to  your  little  tricks,"  she 
said  as  he  quietly  raised  the  bar- 
rier, and  then,  sarcastically, 
"Darling,  you  are  so  sweet." 

It  was  just  for  fun,  of  course, 
a  sample  six  trips,  no  signifi- 
cance. Except  he  wanted  the 
computer  data  so  he  could  show 
his  analyst  what  his  wife  was 
really  like  and  she  said  how 
good  it  was  that,  through  her 
analysis,  she  had  learned  to  fight 
back.  But  they  did  have  their 
arms  around  each  other  and  we 
were  all  laughing. 

— Valerie  Brooks 

Valerie  Brooks  works  for  a  New  York 
publishing  firm. 


According  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Axiom  Market  Research 
Bureau,  women  tend  to  think 
of  themselves  as  most  affection- 
ate when  they  are  engaged;  men, 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 


The  Right  Person 

Sometimes  I  feel  envious  of 
people  who  have  been  married 
ten  to  fifteen  years  and  have 
three  children.  I'm  thirty-five 
and  I  find  the  "couple  question" 
the  toughest  of  all  in  my  life. 
Relationships  are  a  bitch.  The 
moment  you  think  one  is  work- 
ing, you  lose  it.  I  lived  five 
years  with  one  woman  in  what 
I  thought  was  a  perfect  rela- 
tionship bound  to  last  forever, 
and  it  ended  suddenly  in  a  day. 

There  are  many  mes  living 
inside  of  me  and  struggling  for 
supremacy.  There  is  the  Jewish 
family  Jerry  looking  for  per- 
manent security.  There  is  the 
existential  Jerry  tightrope-walk- 
ing between  adventure  and  lone- 
liness. My  fame  messes  up  rela- 
tionships because  it  compounds 
the  male  chauvinism  of  a  soci- 
ety that  reduces  the  woman  to 
an  appendage  of  the  male.  At 
the  moment  I  am  somewhat  in- 
volved with  a  powerful,  strong 
woman,  but  at  times  even  she 
feels  forced — by  other  people — 
to  live  in  my  shadow. 

Who  knows  what's  real?  May- 
be the  whole  idea  of  "couples" 
is  a  cultural  fiction  haunting 
us  and  destroying  our  ability  to 
live  in  the  ever-changing  now. 
Maybe,  as  Yoko  Ono  once 
wrote,  we  should  kiss  and  relate 
to  everyone  we  meet.  Whenever 
I  get  couple-oriented,  I  find  the 
"bad  Jerry"  becoming  posses- 
sive and  jealous  and  the  "good 
Jerry"  trying  to  live  out  all  the 
wisdom  about  love  and  sharing 
and  to  remember  the  ancient 
truth:  you  lose  whatever  you 
become  overattached  to. 

As  a  child  I  was  propagan- 
dized with  the  devilish  idea  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
and  I  grew  up  resisting  the  idea 
of  settling  down  in  a  family, 
which  I  equated  with  suffocation 
and  oppression.  Since  you  usu- 
ally become  what  you  resist,  I 
ended  up  wanting  what  I  did 
my  best  to  avoid.  My  genera- 
tion in  general  rebels  against  its 
parents  by  being  against  com- 
mitment. Experimentation  with 
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relationships,  couples,  families, 
raising  children  is  the  life-style  of 

the  1960s  and  70s.  Who  knows 
of  a  lasting  relationship  based 
on  love?  In  fact,  the  ones  that 
seem  to  work  are  the  ones  in 
which  the  partners  accept  deep 
friendship  at  the  expense  of  lost 
passion. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is 
my  current  realization:  The  first 
relationship  is  with  yourself. 
Love  is  not  finding  the  right 
person;  love  is  being  the  right 
person.  If  I  am  in  tune  with  my- 
self, I  will  be  in  tune  with  the 
world.  If  I  am  in  touch  with  my 
body,  my  feelings,  and  my  soul, 
I  will  be  in  touch  with  the 
world.  Everything  begins  with 
me.  To  love  another,  you  must 
first  be  madly  in  love  with 
yourself. 

When  that  five-year  relation- 
ship ended,  I  thought  my  love 
life  had  ended  forever.  There 
would  never  be  another  Nancy. 
My  life  looked  dismal.  Two 
years  later  I  met  another  wom- 
an who  touched  me  on  a  dif- 
ferent level.  Life  moves  on,  as 
long  as  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  get  stuck. 

As  much  as  I  love  and  dig 
Fritz  Perls,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Fritz  Perls  Gestalt  therapy 
prayer:  I  do  my  thing,  and  you 
do  your  thing.  .  .  .  And  if,  by 
chance,  we  find  each  other,  it's 
beautiful.  If  not,  it  can't  be 
helped.  1  hold  on  to  the  idea 
that  doing  things  with  another 
person — building  a  family,  cre- 
ating a  home,  living — is  the  most 
far-out  experience  of  all.  It 
gives  me  a  chance  to  be  con- 
nected. The  best  mate  is  a  mir- 
ror where  you  see  yourself.  I 
live  in  the  now  and  I  dream  of 
the  perfect  relationship.  And  I 
am  also  aware  that  the  dream 
often  prevents  me  from  accept- 
ing the  reality  of  the  moment. 

Life  is  tough,  and  it  is  going 
to  get  tougher.  The  forces  of 
power  and  evil  are  growing. 
We  in  the  humanist  tradition 
need  each  other. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  if  I  just 
avoid  closeness  and  commit- 
ment, I  won't  get  hurt.  If  1 
don't  need  anyone,  I  will  be 
safe.  But  fuck  that.  As  the  cor- 
poration thieves  and  the  wire- 
tappers grow,  the  lambs  and  the 
innocents  need  to  stick  together 
in  trust  and  togetherness.  I'm 
willing  to  be  hurt  and  cry.  Love 
is  a  great  risk.  The  pleasure  is 
worth  the  pain.  — Jerry  Rubin 

Jerry  Rubin  is  the  author  of  Do  It! 
and  We  Are  Everywhere. 
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How  Do  I  Love  Thee? 

Let  Me  Put  It 

on  a  Nine -Point  Scale 

For  the  past  ten  years,  psy- 
chologists and  sociologists  have 
been  wielding  scientific  tools  on 
the  hitherto  ineffable  thing 
called  love.  Their  findings, 
couched  in  nonpoetic  terms, 
fill  dozens  of  research  papers 
and  include  the  following: 

□  Love,  one  of  the  most  posi- 
tive of  psychological  states,  may 
often  be  heightened  by  negative 
experiences,  such  as  fear  and 
frustration.  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria 
(The  Art  of  Love),  written  in 
first-century  Rome,  notes  that 
an  excellent  time  for  a  man  to 
arouse  passion  in  a  woman  is 
while  watching  gladiators  dis- 
embowel one  another  in  the 
arena.  Although  Ovid  himself 
did  not  conduct  any  controlled 
experiments  to  check  the  valid- 
ity of  his  advice,  Dr.  Jack 
Brehm,  a  social  psychologist  at 
Duke  University,  and  his  stu- 
dents did  so.  Some  of  the  male 
subjects  in  Brehm's  experiment 
were  told  that  they  would  re- 
ceive painful  electric  shocks, 
while  others  were  not  given 
such  an  expectation.  The  sub- 
jects were  then  introduced  to 
an  attractive  young  woman  and 
asked  to  rate  their  liking  for 
her.  As  Dr.  Brehm  had  predict- 
ed, the  fearful  subjects  were 
more  attracted  to  the  girl  than 
the  calm  subjects  were.  Like 
other  love  researchers,  Brehm 
is  reluctant  to  draw  firm  con- 
clusions from  a  single  experi- 
ment. Nevertheless,  his  findings 
— and  Ovid's  recommendation 
as  well — can  now  be  accounted 
for  in  terms  of  a  general  psy- 
chological theory  of  emotion. 

□  Experiments  conducted  by 
Columbia  University  psychol- 
ogist Stanley  Schachter  have 
suggested  that  the  experience  of 
emotion  has  two  necessary  ele- 
ments. The  first  is  physiological 
arousal — a  racing  heart,  height- 
ened breathing,  sweating,  and 
the  like.  These  symptoms  tend 
to  be  more  or  less  identical  for 
any  intense  emotion,  whether  it 
be  anger,  fear,  or  love.  The  sec- 
ond necessary  element,  there- 
fore, is  the  person's  subjective 
labeling  of  his  arousal.  In  order 
to  determine  which  emotion  he 
is  experiencing,  the  person  must 
look  around  and  determine  what 
external  stimulus  is  causing  the 
inner  upheaval. 

Social    psychologists  Elaine 


Of  the  48,125,000  married  wom- 
en in  America  in  1971,  15,900,- 
000  had  already  celebrated  their 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversa- 
ry, and  1,200,000  their  fiftieth. 


Walster  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Ellen  Berscheid 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
have  extended  Schachter's  anal- 
ysis to  the  case  of  romantic 
love.  Thus,  love  may  result 
from  the  labeling  as  such  of 
sexual  arousal,  the  warm  glow 
of  companionship,  or  other 
pleasant  experiences.  Walster 
and  Berscheid  also  suggest  that 
people  may  sometimes  mislabel 
as  love  the  hopped-up  state  that 
results  from  events  that  might 
more  properly  be  considered 
frightening. 

□  The  Americanized  version  of 
the  romantic  ideal  does  not  en- 
courage young  people  to  fall  in 
love  with  and  marry  the  first 
mysterious  stranger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  nearby  when  the 
heart  starts  pounding.  Instead, 
we  learn  to  label  as  "real"  love 
our  feelings  for  the  person  who 
does  more  than  turn  us  on.  As 
part  of  a  larger  survey,  sociol- 
ogist William  M.  Kephart  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  a  sample  of  over  a  thou- 
sand college  students  the  follow- 
ing question:  "If  a  boy  (girl) 
had  all  the  other  qualities  you 
desired,  would  you  marry  this 
person  even  if  you  were  not  in 
love  with  him  (her)?"  Very  few 
of  the  respondents  (4  percent  of 
the  women  and  12  percent  of 
the  men)  were  so  unromantic 
as  to  say  yes.  But  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  (including  24  per- 
cent of  tile  men  and  fully  72 
percent  of  the  women)  were 
too  practical  to  answer  with  a 
flat  no,  and  instead  pleaded 
uncertainty.  One  of  Dr.  Kep- 
hart's  female  respondents  wrote 
in  on  her  questionnaire,  "If  a 
boy  had  all  the  other  qualities 
I  desired,  and  I  was  not  in  love 
with  him — well,  I  think  I  could 
talk  myself  into  falling  in  love." 

□  There  is  a  well-documented 
tendency  for  people  who  fall  in 
love  and  eventually  marry  to 
have  similar  attitudes  and  val- 
ues. A  study  of  over  two  hun- 
dred dating  couples  that  I  am 
doing  with  Dr.  Anne  Peplau 
and  Charles  T.  Hill  reveals  a 
surprisingly  large  degree  of 
agreement  between  boyfriends 
and  girlfriends  in  their  attitudes 
about  men's  and  women's  so- 
cial roles.  Many  of  the  students 
in  my  sample  identified  agree- 


ment about  values  and  life-styles 
as  one  of  the  best  things  about 
their  relationship. 

These  findings  may  seem 
obvious  to  some  readers  and 
profane  to  others.  I  have  al- 
ready been  the  fortunate  recip- 
ient of  one  of  Esquire's  Dubi- 
ous Achievement  Awards  for 
my  discovery  that  "two  people 
in  love  spend  more  time  gazing 
into  each  other's  eyes  than  two 
people  not  in  love."  (I  had 
clocked  eye  contact  in  the  lab- 
oratory as  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  behavioral  validation  of  a  love 
scale  I  had  devised;  with  it,  stu- 
dents ranked  their  feelings  on 
a  nine-point  scale.) 

But  the  point  is  that  under- 
standing love  should  not  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  philos- 
ophers and  poets.  Behavioral 
scientists,  too,  have  a  contribu- 
tion to  make. 

As  Dr.  Abraham  Maslow 
once  wrote,  "We  must  under- 
stand love;  we  must  be  able  to 
teach  it,  to  create  it,  to  predict 
it,  or  else  the  world  is  lost  to 
hostility  and  to  suspicion." 

— Zick  Rubin 

Zick  Rubin  teaches  at  Harvard  and 
is  the  author  of  Living  and  Loving: 
An  Invitation  to  Social  Psychology. 


CASE  WANTS  YOUR 
CONTRACT 

The  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Institute  on  the  Fam- 
ily and  the  Bureaucratic  Society 
is  studying  marriage  contracts 
made  by  individuals  either  be- 
fore or  after  establishing  a 
household.  Readers  are  invited 
to  provide  the  Institute  with 
copies  of  such  contracts,  anon- 
ymously or  otherwise,  and  with 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Write  to: 
M.  B.  Sussman,  Director,  IFBS, 
Hayden  Hall,  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106. 


Letting  It  All  Hang  Out 

I've  known  John  and  Mimi 
Lobell  only  since  last  summer. 
Both  are  architectural  design- 
ers; they  live  in  a  modest  du- 
plex in  the  Gramercy  Park  area 
of  Manhattan  and  are  the  sort 
of  folks  who've  got  Saturday 
night's  TV  schedule  memorized. 
They  were  college  sweethearts; 
soon  they'll  celebrate  their  ninth 
wedding  anniversary.  John  keeps 
phoning  me  with  seduction  in 
his  voice.  Mimi  doesn't  mind. 


We  met  at  Screw  magazJ 
during  a  panel  discussion  1 
monogamy.  I'm  a  sex  educai  1 
and  the  Lobells — who  run  s  ] 
uality  workshops — are  the  i| 
thors  of  John  and  Mimi:  A  F  \ 
Marriage,  a  treatise  on  play  j 
around. 

They've  had  about  twe 
lovers  each  these  past  four  ye 
— if  you  count  one-night  sta 
and  orgy-mates.  They  seem; 
have  licked  the  jealousy  sti 

I  asked  John  what  he  \ 
felt  the  first  time  Mimi  too 
lover.  "I  didn't  feel  much 
anything,"  said  John,  who  lo' 
like  a  hip  Mr.  Peepers.  "I  i 
distracted  by  what  I  was  doi 
I  was  on  a  date  with  some 
else  at  the  time." 

John's  first  fling  (it  ca 
earlier)  was  sort  of  a  dor 
date.  "I  was  there,"  said  Mi 
"I  was  included  and  it  alia 
all  fears.  I  found  myself  beer 
ing  a  good  hostess,"  she  adc 
laughing  heartily. 

Mimi's  choice,  a  good  fri 
of  John's,  was  a  careful  c 
John's  choice,  a  student,  ! 
careless,  or  so  he  decided  la 
"Students  can  get  this  fanta 
romantic  image  about  how 
is  going  to  change  their  li 
Instead  of  just  having  fun 
liking  both  of  us,  she  was 
ting  interested  in  me." 

Falling  in  love — the  poim 
jealousy's  ominous  sting.  Mil' 
been  there  once  or  twice,  J 
never. 

Mimi:  "I  don't  think  J 
falls  in  love.  I  think  he  h 
me  in  a  kind  of  nice  . . ." 

John:  ". .  .  obtuse  way." 

Mimi:  "In  a  kind  of  nice  v 
I  think  I've  become  a  habit  ^ 
him.  He  needs  me  and  likes' 
and  feels  comfortable  with 
and  he's  at  home  with  me  ' 
maybe  that's  love." 

Extramarital  love  created 
many  conflicts  of  time  and 
ergy,  Mimi  found.  "It  was  re 
a  struggle  and  now  I  don't  th; 
I  would  get  into  that  kind1 
thing,"  she  says  with  a  tract 
regret.  . 

For  the  Lobells,  whose  sea 
for  liberation  has  involved  1 
ma-yoga,  T'ai  Chi-ch'uan,  | 
LSD,  one  lesson  emerges: 

Open  marriage  seems  to  \# 
best  when  you  don't  fall  in  1 
with  other  people.  I'll  have 
ask  John  precisely  how  you  rr 
age  that  trick  the  next  time 
calls  me.  — Miki  Ra 

Miki  Raver,  a  sex  educator,  tea 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  and 
human  sexuality  workshops. 
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Love  Maple  Walnut" 

Ejler  Edgar  Aylmer  (nobody 
s  a  name  like  Ejler  Edgar 
/'truer,  not  any  more)  once 
owed  me  a  computerized  but- 
•  he  had  invented.  I'd  visited 
>  basement  workshop  while  he 
iv  having  his  lunch,  and  he 
id,  "I  want  some  mustard." 
:fore  I  could  finish  saying, 
ure,  where  .  . ."  the  far  wall 
iJe  a  noi^e  like  hawking  in 
s  antrums,  and  a  great  long 
ntograph  sort  of  thing  came 
lizzing  across  the  room  and 
lacked  a  jug  of  chilled  Dijon 
to  his  open  palm,  retracting 
to  the  wall  with  a  crisp  ptui. 
"What  was  that,  Ejler  Edgar?" 
'Butler,"  said  the  inventor. 
)f  course,  that's  an  under- 
itement.  I'm  not  about  to  tell 
■u  its  real  name.  I  told  some- 
idy  else  the  other  day,  and  the 
,  nsequences  were  not — ah  .  .  ." 
"You  can  tell  me." 
"Well  then,  just  between  you 
d  me  and  the  far  wall,  I  call 
Cupid." 

"An  acronym." 
"Not  an  acronym.  Cupid  is 
ipid  because  nobody  really 
derstands  how  he  works.  Also, 
jpid  always  did  have  a  way  of 
iring  people  what  they  deserved 
len  what  they  asked  for  was 
eir  heart's  desire.  Also,  there 
is  always  something  cold- 
ooded  about  Cupid  with  his 
indfold  and  his  random  shots, 
apid — this  one  here — is  after 
1  a  computer,  recording  all 
ailable  data,  sieving  it  through 
fe  command,  and  dropping  the 
suit  out  of  the  chute — in  this 
se,  fulfilling  the  demand." 
"It  can  give  you  anything? 
ftything?" 

"Certainly.  Doesn't  everybody 
lieve  that  of  Cupid?  You  get 
lat  you  want,  based  on  every 
rap  of  data  that  Cupid  can 
scover  about  you.  No  matter 
lat."  And  he  made  a  peculiar 
agh. 

"Ejler  Edgar,  you  better  tell 
:  why  you  made  that  peculiar 
jgh.  I  won't  tell  as  long  as 
:  both  shall  live." 
And  I  think  all  along  he 
ally  wanted  to  tell  me.  "It  was 
at  other  idiot"  (I  think  that 
is  how  he  phrased  it)  "who 
ed  to  come  barging  in  here  at 
mch  time.  Dendum,  his  name 
its,  Potiphar  Ungwall  Den- 
im, a  lubricious  type  with  a 
,>rnographic  wink  and  a  chuck- 
'out  of  his  right  molars.  Used 
gobble  his  lunch  at  Greasy's 
id  get  his  dessert  to  go — gooey 


puddings  and  sloppy  sundaes, 
leave  the  empty  containers 
around  the  basement  for  me  to 
clean  up.  Wormed  the  name 
Cupid  out  of  me,  found  out 
Cupid  could  deliver  anything — 
anything.  Challenged  me  to 
prove  it.  So  I  said,  'Go  ahead, 
ask.'  So  he  said,  'You  know 
what  I  want,  Cupid,  and  I  want 
it  at  home  in  bed  waiting  for 
me.'  He  launched  one  of  those 
winks,  and  I  swear  the  man's 
eyelashes  smelled  of  musk. 

"Back  he  comes  the  next  day, 
early,  doesn't  begin  to  be  lunch 
time,  screaming  at  me.  Called 
me  a  dammit.  'Dammit,'  he 
screams,  'frigidity  I  can  deal 
with,  but  this  is  ridiculous.  You 
and  your  dammit  dammit  but- 
ler 

"Dammit?" 

"You  are  very  young,"  said 
Ejler  Edgar  gently.  "I  am  sub- 
stituting. 'Your  dammit  butler 
put  me  to  bed  with  an  ice-cream 
cone!'  Then  he  called  me  a  dam- 
mit and  stormed  out." 

"But  why?  I  mean,  why?" 

"Because  Cupid  can  act  only 
on  the  data  he  gets.  Maybe 
that's  what  the  blindfold  means. 
And  because  the  word  love  is 
so  rich  in  meanings  and  so  poor 
in  distinctions  between  those 
meanings,  Cupid  gave  him  love 
as  he  himself  defined  it,  one  of 
the  times  he  was  here." 

"Defined  it  how?" 

"I  won't  tell  you,"  said  Ejler 
Edgar.  I  guess  I  looked  pretty 
stricken  because  he  said,  "but 
I'll  write  it." 

"Write  it  where?" 

"Why,  up  there  at  the  top  of 
your  story,"  said  Ejler  Edgar 
Aylmer,  may  he  rest  easy  wher- 
ever he  may  be. 

— Theodore  Sturgeon 
Theodore  Sturgeon,  author  of  Stur- 
geon's West,  is  science-fiction  editor 
of  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 


SOURCES 

Becoming  Partners:  Marriage 
and  Its  Alternatives,  by  Carl  R. 
Rogers  (Dell,  $2.65). 

Using  taped  interviews,  this 
book  presents  partnerships — in- 
cluding the  seventy-year-old 
author's  own  marriage — as  per- 
ceived from  the  inside.  Rogers 
brings  a  trained  critical  intel- 
ligence, an  inspiring  open-mind- 
edness,  and  a  contagious  sense 
of  sympathy  to  the  narratives 
recorded  here.  He  also  provides 
a  useful,  annotated  list  of  rele- 
vant books,  cassettes,  and  films. 


No-Fault  Divorce,  by  Michael 
Wheeler  (Beacon  Press,  $7.50). 

This  sensitive  and  intelligent 
book  will  help  anyone  contem- 
plating— or  in  the  process  of — 
divorce.  For  everyone  else,  it 
stands  as  a  fascinating  social 
commentary.  Wheeler,  a  young 
professor  at  the  New  England 
School  of  Law  in  Boston,  pre- 
sents a  carefully  researched 
study  concluding  that  "fault"  di- 
vorce fails  to  respect  the  reali- 
ties of  marriage  and  that  "no- 
fault"  divorce  eliminates  per- 
jury and  hostility.  He  believes 
that  "no-fault"  divorce  can  be 
dignified  and  successful  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  the  un- 
avoidable problems  of  alimony 
and  child  custody  can  be  equi- 
tably resolved. 

Group  Marriage,  by  Larry  L. 
and  Joan  M.  Constantine  (Mac- 
millan,  $8.95). 

The  Constantines  have  made 
a  determined  effort  to  explore 
and  generalize  about  the  phe- 
nomenon of  group  marriage, 
and  they've  come  up  with  a 
readable  and  reasonably  enlight- 
ening report.  They  are  candid 
about  their  own  limitations  as 
scientists  and  careful  to  set  their 
findings  in  perspective. 


READERS 

Perhaps  my  experience  will  be 
of  value: 

At  one  time  I  was  married  to 
a  wife  who  I  thought  was  very 
bad. 

I  am  now  married  to  a  wife 
who  I  think  is  very  good. 

It  is  interesting  that  they  are 
very  much  alike. 

I  hope  some  reader  will  think 
it  through  sooner  than  I  did. 

— Name  Withheld 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 

In  response  to  your  request  for 
descriptions  of  marriage  and  al- 
ternatives, here  is  mine: 

The  first  state  lasted  for 
twelve  years,  four  children;  it 
broke  up  amicably,  and  friendly 
relations  still  exist  (this  was 
twelve  years  ago).  I  started  a  re- 
lationship (the  surface  cause  of 
the  split)  with  F,  who  was  mar- 
ried and  not  eager  either  to  di- 
vorce or  to  remarry  (ill  wife).  I 
eventually  adjusted  to  this  and 
began  to  see  the  benefits  in  our 


state — prolonged  romantic  feel- 
ings and  heightened  sexual  ex- 
perience, possibly  because  of  the 
separation  involved.  After  ten 
years  of  this,  F's  wife  divorced 
him  (amicably,  also — therapy 
helped  us  all).  F  and  I  now  live 
in  separate  apartments  and  "co- 
habit" about  four  days  a  week. 

We  still  have  separate,  inde- 
pendent lives  some  of  the  time 
but  are  dependent  and  involved 
most  of  the  time.  We  always 
spend  vacations  and  weekends 
together,  and  share  all  expenses 
except  for  a  few  things  he  pays 
for  because  he  earns  more.  (He 
is  fifty-eight  years  old,  a  re- 
search chemist;  I  am  forty- 
three,  a  second-grade  teacher.) 

The  benefits,  I  feel,  are  these: 
the  highs  seem  to  be  highs  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  our  living 
arrangement,  and  the  separate/ 
together  quality  gives  us  both 
freedom  and  support.  He  satis- 
fies a  need  I've  always  felt  for  a 
"boyfriend" — and  1  satisfy  the 
"girlfriend"  need  in  him.  I  feel 
that  if  I  were  married — even  to 
him — I  would  be  out  looking 
for  a  boyfriend  again. 

— Name  Withheld 

Yes,  I've  been  married.  So  has 
she.  Neither  marriage  worked. 

So  now  she  has  her  place, 
with  her  two  teen-age  daughters, 
who  care  for  me  inordinately. 
And  I  have  my  place,  where  we 
stay  when  she  wants  to  be 
away  from  the  phone.  My  four 
children  (twelve,  fifteen,  seven- 
teen, nineteen)  accept  us  as  a 
married  couple. 

The  essence  of  the  relation- 
ship: (1)  total  acceptance  of 
the  other  as  he  or  she  is;  (2) 
having  had,  with  each  other,  in- 
fatuation and  needful  love,  we 
now  take  calm  and  easy  plea- 
sure in  our  unashamed,  strong, 
healthy,  sensitive,  and  shnoog- 
ling  bodies;  (3)  no  sharing  of 
money  sweats:  she  pays  her 
rent,  I  pay  mine;  (4)  unspoken 
moving  easily  together — or,  as 
necessary,  simple,  clear,  state- 
ments of  difference;  (5)  sepa- 
rate residences  as  an  extension 
of  identity — albeit  one  is  vacant 
each  night. 

Yes,  instances  of  others,  but 
progressively  more  rarely. 

No,  it's  sure  as  hell  not  Nor- 
man Rockwell.  But  we  are  each 
stronger  and  more  at  ease  in 
this  life  with  each  other,  and 
thus  better  for  those  about  us. 

— Henry  Stern 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  Secret  of  Success 

What  is  the  most  important 
ingredient  for  a  successful  re- 
lationship between  lovers?  1 
asked  various  couples  in  varied 
situations.  Some  were  flippant, 
some  thoughtful,  some  ill  at  ease 
with  the  question.  Here  is  a 
sampling  of  their  answers: 

A  political  activist  living  off 
and  on  with  a  woman  who  has 
four  children:  The  other  person 
should  be  neither  a  Stalinist  nor 
a  liberal,  but  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. And  she  shouldn't  have 
skin  blemishes. 

A  gay  woman:  Trust.  Trust  is 
more  important  in  gay  relation- 
ships than  in  straight  ones  be- 
cause the  roles  aren't  clearly 
defined:  because  they're  up  for 
grabs,  the  power  struggle  is 
more  obvious.  It's  harder  to  read 
your  feelings  when  you  don't 
know  w  hat  the  rules  are.  so  you 
have  to  trust  the  other  person 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  vul- 
nerability you  permit  yourself 
with  a  lover. 

A  man  married  to  the  same 
woman  for  twenty  years:  A  sense 
of  cosmic  perspective.  If  I'd  ever 
thought  that  my  happiness  was 
important.  I'd  have  gotten  a  di- 
vorce fifteen  years  ago.  ■  But  1 
didn't,  so  we  worked  things  out. 
I  think  we  have  a  better  mar- 
riage than  most  people. 

A  doctor  prone  to  colds  who 
recently  began  sharing  an  apart- 
ment with  the  woman  he'd  dated 
for  seven  years:  She's  the  only 
one  I  know  who  can  tolerate  mv 


illnesses.  The  choice  was  living 
with  her  or  with  my  mother. 

An  anthropologist,  girlfriend 
of  the  above:  It's  not  one  thing, 
it's  a  Gestalt.  Gestalts  don't 
have  ingredients. 

A  white  dance  instructor  liv- 
ing with  a  black  actor:  Being 
able  to  be  unrealistic.  Once  you 
admit  to  the  problems  that  really 
exist,  you're  finished.  But  if  you 
can  hold  on  to  romance  and 
fantasy  long  enough,  you  might 
beat  the  system. 

A  woman  married  to  a  man 
ten  years  younger  than  herself: 
Being  secure  enough  to  allow 
the  other  person  the  freedom 
he  wants.  I'm  not  that  secure. 
Sometimes  I  feel  I'm  being 
blackmailed. 

A  bartender  on  his  third  mar- 
riage: You  have  to  vibrate  to 
the  same  chords — you  know,  be 
on  the  same  wavelength.  Don't 
ask  me  what  that  means.  Those 
are  words  you  don't  have  to  go 
beyond.  Also  people  shouldn't 
be  too  independent.  I  had  a 
dog  once  that  was  too  inde- 
pendent: he  ran  away. 

— Doroth>  Gallagher 
Dorothy  Gallagher  is  d  free-lance 
writer. 

Add  to  the  list . . . 

We  hereby  invite  readers  to 
supply  their  own  answers  to  the 
question  above.  Please  send  a 
brief  description  of  your  situa- 
tion along  with  your  suggestion 
for  Most  Important  Ingredient. 


READERS 

J  got  married  the  first  time 
when  I  was  twenty.  I  had  to  get 
married  because  the  lady  was 
pregnant  but  I  really  did  love 
her  (or  at  least  however  you 
can  love  at  that  age).  Then  af- 
ter five  years  she  told  me  it 
w-as  over,  and  she  and  the  kid 
moved  in  with  a  man  she  had 
been  secretly  seeing.  I  blamed 
myself  for  being  too  involved 
with  graduate  school. 

I  did  nothing  for  a  while,  quit 
school,  then  hung  out  in  Guada- 
lajara. That  was  the  first  time  1 
ever  freed  myself  up.  as  I  had 
always  been  the  responsible, 
hard-working  kind  of  person. 
Did  a  lot  of  peyote.  mushrooms, 
weed.  sex.  Every  time  I  thought 
of  my  w  ife  and  kid  it  wiped  me 
out:  I  didn't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  in  a  serious  way 
with  a  woman  ever  again.  But 
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I  knew  I  couldn't  stay  on  the 
beach  forever.  Just  about  the 
time  I  was  about  to  travel  to 
Yucatan,  this  good-citizen,  rath- 
er ordinary  American  woman 
visited  some  friends  of  mine.  I 
wasn't  drawn  to  her  too  much, 
not  the  type  Td  ever  pick,  not 
sexy  at  all  but  a  good  person 
you  want  for  a  friend.  We 
tripped  together,  which  means 
you  form  a  bond. 

I  explained  about  how  I  didn't 
want  to  get  involved,  the  pain 
with  my  wife,  et  cetera.  She 
said  okay.  I  understand.  She 
had  lost  a  boyfriend  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  But  her  mind  was 
made  up  to  travel  with  me  and 
we  had  a  good  time.  Then  I 
ran  out  of  money  and  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  States.  I  was 
ready  to  lay  off  doping,  get  a 
job.  go  back  to  grad  school.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  way  also  to 


break  off  with  this  woman  as  I 
still  didn't  feel  anything  but 
comfortable  affection  and  knew 
she  wasn't  the  type  I  would  ever 
get  tied  to  seriously.  Well,  she 
said  she  had  decided  to  come 
back  to  Cambridge  with  me.  She 
said  I  was  being  unreal  about 
wanting  to  leave  her.  She  had 
made  most  .of  the  decisions 
while  we  were  traveling  and  I 
liked  that  security  because  I 
was  floating.  She  was  really 
strong  about  it.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  we  came  back  to 
Cambridge  together.  She  found 
a  great  place  and  pointed  out 
all  the  practical  reasons  why 
living  together  would  be  healthy 
for  both  of  us. 

I  broke  up  with  her  twice, 
once  to  go  off  with  a  woman 
I'd  been  attracted  to  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  end  I  went  back.  She 
tolerated  me  more  than  anyone 
else  ever  had  and  kept  telling 
me  how  neurotic  this  runaway 
behavior  was,  I  had  to  see  a 
shrink,  et  cetera.  The  shrink  re- 
inforced many  of  the  things  she 
said:  I  was  escapist:  wanting  to 
fall  in  love  with  someone  was 
immature.  We  also  did  encoun- 
ter together  and  Gestalt  therapy, 
and  a  lot  of  feelings  came  out 
on  both  sides  and  we  got  close 
in  new  ways.  In  being  fair  I 
have  to  say  that  she  has  a  good 
heart,  and  affection  is  there. 
But  in  the  back  of  my  mind  a 
little  voice  kept  saying,  where's 
the  turn-on?  Where's  the  magic? 
Every  time  I  said  magic,  some- 
body said  neurotic,  unreal. 

She  was  fairly  happy  but  she 
was  making  the  decisions.  She 
wanted  to  get  married  and  set- 
tle down.  She  thought  I  was 
being  unreal  about  not  want- 
ing that.  I  said  we  should  wait 
and  see.  She  kept  saying  I 
wouldn't  feel  good  about  my- 
self until  I  made  a  serious  com- 
mitment to  another  person,  she 
had  put  in  three  years  helping 
me  get  myself  together,  etc.  I 
was  very  frightened  of  losing 
her  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other  I  couldn't  stop  thinking 
about  many  women  I  met.  I 
slept  with  them  sometimes  and 
got  a  very  good  idea  of  what  I 
was  missing  but  I  felt  guilty 
about  my  hidden  desire  for  the 
big  turn-on.  By  that  I  mean 
when  two  people  flow  along  to- 
gether making  love,  talking  on 
an  exciting  level  (doesn't  have 
to  be  like  that  every  moment 
but  at  least  once  in  a  while), 
thinking  together. 


To  make  a  long  story  sh< 
we  got  married  because 
wanted  to,  although  I  ratior 
ized  at  the  time  that  I  c 
too.  I  am  thirty  and  don't  kn 
what  I  want  out  of  life.  Bu 
feel  now  I've  made  a  very  > 
mistake  in  letting  things  hapt 
the  way  they  have.  I  feel  m 
isolated  than  ever  and,  res 
having  been  talked  into  sot 
thing  my  heart  wasn't  in. 
stopped  hoping  that  any  mi 
could  ever  happen  in  this  n 
riage.  She  says  that  I  won't i 
myself  feel  it  until  I  get  c 
being  neurotic  and  stop  look 
for  the  missing  dimension,  > 
it  seems  to  me  that  magic,  wl 
ever  that  indefinable  sometl 
is,  falling  in  love,  even  tho 
that  eventually  might  chaj 
to  another  level — that  has  tc" 
there  if  you  are  going  to  sp 
your  whole  life  with  ano^ 
person  or  even  a  dog.  ' 

Now   she  is  pregnant, 
idea  again  but  also  my  fault  | 
going  along  with  it.  That's' 
last  step  in  her  plan  for  a  wl 
It  all  seems  so  clearly  hopeH 
I  tried  to  put  all  my  will  poj 
into  the  relationship,  deal  VI 
it  realistically,  convince  my3 
it  was  mature  and  healthy.  \ 
frankly,  all  that  it  has  don 
make  me  into  a  kind  of  bc^ 
machine  with  no  feelings  at 
I  have  lost  interest  in  d< 
anything.  I  take  full  respc 
bility  for  my  weakness,  let! 
her  do  all  the  decision-ma': 
and  taking  care  of  me  and  p 
nine,  but  it  doesn't  help 
find  a  solution. 

So  I  would  say  that  if 
are  getting  into  a  relations 
watch  out  for  the  psychi 
bullshit  reality  routine.  Wit! 
the  magic  it  isn't  real.  If  ( 
don't  start  with  that,  forge 
— Name  With 
Boston,  1st, 


MATING  CALL 

Mature  Professional  tei 
handsome  and  virile  man  irt 
ties  creative  in  art  and  sci< 
is  looking  for  deep  one  to 
involvement  with  young  woi 
including  marriage  and  a  c 
if  it's  right.  She  must  be  s 
ning  sensual  show  her  intei 
on  her  face,  shouldn't  ans1 
this  ad  unless  sensitive  hur 
ous  able  to  give  and  expej 
lot,  snapshots  exchanged  o; 
turned. 

— New  York  Review  of  B> 
classified  ad, 
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WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

s  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Is  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
e  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
ie  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 

can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 

for  you  to  get  them, 
o  order  these  items  from  us,  send  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living, 

Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
:ify  the  item,  quantity  of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed). 
:e  is  that  indicated  in  the  description  below.  Add  up  the  total 
all  items  you  order  (N.Y.  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax), 
lose  a  check  for  the  total  amount  payable  to  Harper's  Mag- 
te.  If  you  prefer  to  charge  your  BankAmericard  or  Master 
trge  on  orders  over  $15,  indicate  your  card  number  and  its 
iration  date.  You  may  also  order  Sources  by  following  these 
-uctions. 


IN  OF  SUPERLOCK 

emember  the  Kryptonite  Bi- 
e  Lock  featured  in  our  Sep- 
ber  1973  issue?  That  was  the 
:  that  makes  a  bicycle  virtu- 

theftproof.  It  kept  a  bicycle 
:ed  to  a  post  in  Manhattan's 
t  Village  for  two  weeks,  even 
jgh  frustrated  bike-nappers 
wed  into  it,  leaving  more 
i  twenty  bolt-cutter  marks. 

KBL  has  now  been  joined 
another  excellent  Kryptonite 
:,  the  KBL  3.  which  is  lighter 
veight  and  seems  to  be  even 
•nger. 

Vhile  the  original  Kryptonite 
incorporated  a  removable 
lock  into  the  frame,  the 
nless-steel  KBL  3  is  made  in 
piece,  so  nothing  can  drop 
of  your  hands  when  you  are 
ening  your  bike.  The  lock- 
mechanism  employs  a  cylin- 
:al  key,  the  kind  most  often 
in  sophisticated  security 
ems.  To  further  protect  your 
/cle,  the  Kryptonite  people 
e  a  registration/replacement 
gram  for  the  locks.  After  re- 
zing  your  new  KBL  3,  you 


fill  in  the  registration  card  and 
return  it  to  the  factory,  where 
it's  kept  on  file.  If  you  lose  your 
key,  the  Kryptonite  factory  will 
replace  it  for  $1,  if  you're  the 
person  who  sent  in  the  original 
registration  for  the  lock.  This 
arrangement  thwarts  thieves  who 
steal  bikes  and  locks  with  the 
idea  of  ordering  duplicate  keys. 

The  new  feature  of  the  KBL  3 
that  we  especially  like  is  that  it 
comes  with  its  own  carrying 
bracket.  While  you're  riding  the 
bicycle,  the  lock  stays  snapped 
into  a  bracket  mounted  beneath 
the  seat.  Thus  it's  out  of  the 
way,  and  its  1%  lbs.  of  weight 
are  centered  on  the  bike. 

The  KBL  3  is  available  in  bi- 
cycle shops  or  may  be  obtained 
from  us  for  $20  postpaid. 

WORD  SALAD 

You  toss  and  serve,  reading  in 
any  order;  if  you  don't  like  that 
serving,  simply  throw  it  back  in, 
and  stir  well  for  a  new  plate  of 
poem.  How  about  a  three-di- 
mensional poem?  Jonathan 
Price's  Word  Salad  displays 
words  about  salad  on  one-inch 
clear-plastic  cubes  in  a  clear-plas- 
tic salad  bowl.  It  comes  with  six 
clear -plastic  individual  salad 
bowls,  and  serving  fork,  and  no 
rules.  Children  seem  to  like 
stacking  the  cubes  in  different 
orders,  making  up  new  sen- 
tences. The  sturdy  cardboard 
box  includes  a  photo  of  Mr. 
Price  and  copies  of  an  at- 
tack Hilton  Kramer  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  when  the  work 
was  unveiled  in  a  show  called 
"The  Word  as  Image"  at  the 


Jewish  Museum  in  the  spring  of 
1970  ("Works  such  as  John 
Cage's  Not  Wanting  to  Say  Any- 
thing about  Marcel  or  Jonathan 
Price's  Word  Salad  would  look 
perfectly  at  home  in  a  depart- 
ment store  display  advertising  a 
new  product").  New  York  mag- 
azine called  the  Word  Salad  bi- 
zarre and  a  Best  Bet;  Arts  Mag- 
azine concluded  that  Word  Sal- 
ad was  "the  most  poetic  item  in 
the  show."  Our  sample  dish  read 
"leek,  taste,  delight,  touch,  rad- 
ish, diced  carrot,  good  luck." 

The  Word  Salad  is  available 
through  us  for  $35  postpaid. 


Rx  FOR 

SOAKED  CYCLISTS 

Until  recently  there  was  no 
effective  way  to  ride  your  bicy- 
cle in  the  rain  without  getting 
soaking  wet.  Howard  Suther- 
land, a  professional  bicycle  en- 
gineer, has  designed  the  first 
efficient  foul-weather  gear  for 
cyclists.  Pictured  here  is  one  of 
his  rain  capes,  made  by  Bell- 
wether of  strong,  coated  nylon 
oxford  in  safety  yellow.  The  cape 
is  waterproof  and  very  visible. 
Its  loops  slip  over  the  rider's 
thumbs  so  the  cape  envelops 
the  lowest  drop  bars.  A  waist 
strap  secures  the  back  of  the 
cape,  preventing  it  from  billow- 
ing up  behind  as  you  ride.  Be- 
cause the  zipper  zips  from  the 
inside,  you  can  take  the  cape 
off  without  drenching  yourself. 
Vents  across  its  back,  coupled 
with  its  overall  design,  make  air 
flow  over  your  body  for  a  cool 
ride,  not  a  steambath. 

Sutherland  suggests  wearing 
a  Sou'wester,  too.  His  design  ties 
on  under  the  chin  and  has  gale- 
proof  earflaps. 

The  cape  and  the  Sou'wester 
hat  are  available  in  most  cycling 
shops  or  by  mail  from  us.  When 
ordering  capes  and  hats,  please 
specify  whether  you  need  large 
(for  riders  six  feet  or  taller)  or 
small  (under  six  feet).  The  cape 
is  $20  and  the  hat  $5  postpaid. 

We  hope  Sutherland  will  de- 
sign bicycle  capes  for  children. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  lOg  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20(  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers. 
ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  12th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


TRAVEL 


Juin  unique  African  Wildlife  Ecology 
seminar  this  summer.  Twenty-three 
days  in  Botswana,  Zululand  wilder- 
ness areas.  College  credit  possible. 
Cost  $2,260.  Write  Eco  '74,  1735 
Crestwood  Dr.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20011. 


For  the  more  luxurious  Villa  Vaca- 
tion in  ideal  locations,  MEXICO, 
CARIBBEAN,  EUROPE,  call  Villa 
Marketing  (212)  37M545. 


Get  your  hands  dirty.  Join  Dr.  Alfonz 
Lengyel  in  the  archaeological  excava- 
tion of  the  ancient  Phoenician  city  of 
Carthage.  No  special  requirements; 
team  members  will  be  taught  what 
ihey  need  to  know  to  be  productive 
in  the  field.  Expedition  fee  $690  plus 
air  fare.  For  more  information  write: 
Educational  Expeditions  International, 
68  Leonard  St.,  Dept.  HI,  Belmont, 

Mass.  02178.  

Travel  bells.  Protect  your  valuables! 
Durable,  lightweight,  washable,  ure- 
thane  lined  nylon  belt  with  zippered 
pocket,  safely  carries  passports, 
checks,  money.  Worn  under  the  cloth- 
ing. Maxi  -  16",  three  sections,  green, 
$6.  Mini  -  12",  two  sections,  white, 
$5.50.  Postpaid.  Calif,  residents  add 
sales  tax.  Guaranteed.  TRAVEL-PAC, 
Box  1213,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 
91360. 

Ten-day   wilderness  canoe   trips  in 

northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  fur- 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
tory. Write:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
M6P  3J5. 


Camping  . . .  Hosteling  . . .  Bicycling. 

This  summer  in  Eastern  &  Western 
Europe,  ages  13-15.  Small  groups,  5 
weeks,  $1,175.  Write  for  details: 
CAREFREE  ADVENTURES,  1575 
Palisades  Avenue,  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 
07024. 


CIVILISATION  ON  LOAN 

BY  HEINZ  EDGAR  KIEWE 

HOW  CHINESE,  JAPANESE 
AND  THAI  IDEAS  HAVE 
DIFFUSED  AMAZINGLY  IN- 
TO EUROPEAN  ART,  DEC- 
OR, TASTE  AND  SOPHISTI- 
CATION OVER  3,000  YEARS. 
ALBUM  548  PAGES  WITH 
347  PAGES  OF  MAGNIFI- 
CENT ILLUSTRATIONS  (11" 
x  9"). 

PUBLISHER:  A.N.I.  LTD. 

$27  00 

SHIP  STREET,  OXFORD^ 
ENGLAND 
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Hells  Canyon-Salmon  River.  Fantastic 
Float  Trips-Snake  River  Packers,  207- 
D  N.W.  3rd,  Enterprise,  Ore.  97828. 
Village  museum  &  Unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teen-age  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  St;indish  Museums, 
East  Bridgcwater,  Massachusetts. 
Canadian  wilderness  trips — Twelve- 
day  float  trips  on  northern  rivers 
(Athabasca,  Coppermine,  Nahanni), 
wilderness  camping,  wildlife,  white- 
water.  Also  canoe  trips.  Contact: 
North-West  Expeditions,  Limited,  Box 
1551,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
for  free  brochure. 

Whitewater  float  trips.  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming.  Slickrock  River  Co.,  Box  10543, 
Denver,  Colo.  80210. 
Idaho  River  trips — Six-day,  110  mile 
float  trips  on  the  Middle  Fork  Sal- 
mon. Information,  write  Western  Out- 
fitters, Box  331,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50 
acre!  Vacationing,  Farming,  Invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
portunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.  Surplus 
Lands,    Box    6588-HT,  Washington, 

D  C.  200D9.  

Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acrc 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  No;val  64,  Ontario.  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia — Shorefront,  recreational, 
retirement.  Governor  Parr  Realty  Co. 
Ltd.,  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  Bot. 
Iwo.  Tel  (902)  875-3611  or  2443. 
St.  John-L.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Half- 
acre  lot:  Calabash  Boom  area.  150 
feet  over  Caribbean.  Paved  road. 
Utilities.  $15,000.  Write  Jobson.  Box 
1152,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 
Summer  rental — Colorado.  Completely 
furnished  deluxe  cabin,  silverware, 
linens,  etc.  8,200  feet  altitude,  22 
miles  north  of  Durango  in  heart  of 
San  Juan  National  Forest.  Fishing, 
riding  close  by.  Sleeps  five,  two  full- 
size  baths,  fireplace,  all  utilities. 
Write  for  details.  Specify  time  want- 
ed. By  week  or  month.  Write  Jack 
M.  Doyle  Advertising,  Inc.,  305  W. 
Broadway,     Louisville,    Ky.  .40202. 

Phone  (502)  583-3816.  

110-acre  farm  property.  25  cleared. 
Small  stream.  One  mile  from  ocean 
recreation  area  on  Northumberland 
St.  Excellent  hunting  and  fishing. 
Closest  town  three  miles.  Rebuilt  two 
(2)-story  house  with  full  facilities  and 
appliances.  Pine  board  interior  finish. 
Log  cabin  style  front.  $23,500.  In- 
cludes 65-foot,  four-wheel-drive  truck, 
bunkhouse,  one-year-old  Nfld.  pony. 
Basic  tools,  write  M.  Iosipescu,  R.R. 
iti.  River  John.  N.S.,  Canada. 


RESORTS 


Healthful  vacationing — F  sting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 
High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club. 
In  Southern  Blue  Ridge  Mtns.  at  3,600 
feet.  Spectacular  scenery.  Rustic  de- 
cor. Good  food.  Private  18-hole  golf 
course.  7  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/ 
tennis  package  available.)  3  lakes. 
Fishing.  Boating.  Swimming.  Private 
stables.  Skeet  &  Trap  field.  Open 
e;irly  May  to  late  Oct.  Write  or  phone. 
(704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Inn. 
Dept.  HM,  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 


VACATIONS 


Relaxed      island      tropadise — Motel 

rooms,  efficiencies,  endless  beach, 
pool.  Write  Rod  and  Ruth  Happel, 
Caribe    Adventure    Inn,    Box  158C, 

Sanibel  Island,  Fla.  33957.  

Europe?  Stay  in  a  castle.  Fourth  edi- 
tion Castle-Hotels  book  lists  500 
castles,  monasteries,  palaces  offering 
accommodations,  16  countries,  360 
illustrations,  rates,  maps,  histories, 
164  pages.  $4.10  postpaid.  Robert 
Long,  Dept.  B,  634  Bellmore  Ave., 
East  Meadow,  N.Y.  11554. 
Home  exchange.  The  sensible,  eco- 
nomical way  to  vacation  in  comfort. 
Write  Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box 
3007,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55165. 

YOGA  CALISTHENICS 
For  that  person  receptive  to  a  new 
approach  to  inner  attuncment  and 
well-being,  there  is  the  BIOSONDE 
METHOD.  Instruction  Manual,  Ny- 
lon Exerciser,  $9.95.  Biosonde,  Box  2, 
Roosevelt,  N.J.  08555. 

COLLECTORS 
Collect   military   medals.   List,  25c\ 
Vernon.  Box  387HM,  Baldwin,  N.Y. 
11510. 

ART 


"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50# 

Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Mass.  02339. 

Art  prints!  Baby  African  animals, 
for  information  write  Philip  Lasz 
Gallery,  Box  342,  Warsaw,  Ind.  46580. 
Edward  Lear,  others,  nineteenth-cen- 
tury hand-colored  bird  etchings.  Rea- 
sonable. Price  list.  Somers,  9533 
Longwood,  Chicago,  111.  60643. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Sperrhake  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
chords. Excellent,  dependable,  beauti- 
ful. Robert  S.  Taylor,  8710  Garfield 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 
Recorders  (flutes)  Kueng  Swiss  im- 
port $15.40  up:  Purcell  from  $11.00. 
Student  special.  Corelli  $7.50;  record- 
er instruction  kit,  soprano  recorder, 
method  book,  three  7"  LP  instruction 
records,  boxed  $9.95.  Add  sales  tax 
plus  shipping  $1.50.  Recorder  music 
methods.  Guitar  music.  Free  cata- 
logue. 4-3-C,  HARGAIL,  28  W.  38th 

St..  NYC  10018.  

Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free  cat- 
alogue recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
ginners' Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
tion Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
78701. 

TAPES 

Scotch  recording  tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts! Catalogue  10*.  Tower,  Lafay- 
ette Hill,  Pa.  19444. 
Behavioral    sciences   tape    library — 

Leading  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists discuss  psychotherapy,  schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents,  drugs,  human 
sexuality,  etc.,  on  cassettes.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Over  300  tapes  for  sale  or 
rental.  B.S.T.L.,  Dept.  808,  240 
Grand  Ave.,  Leonia.  N.J.  07605. 

GOURMETS 
YYinemakers.    Free    illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box    12276   T,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 

SCHOOLS 
Teach  foreigners  conversational  Eng- 
lish. Semester  training  programs  in 
bilingual  education.  Write  Richard 
Merrill,  Instituto  Imle,  Hidalgo  206, 
Leon,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition. 
Williams  College,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  

Acupuncture  training,  home-study  pro- 
gram and  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219W, 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2. 
Adult  degree  program  for  self-moti- 
vated adults.  Two-week  residencies  at 
Goddard  alternate  with  six-month 
home  study  projects  under  faculty 
supervision,  leading  to  fully  accredit- 
ed B.A.  Teacher  certification  pro- 
gram available;  approved  for  pay- 
ment of  Veteran's  Benefits.  Write 
Box  H,  A.  D.  P.,  Goddard  College, 

Plainfield,  Vt.  05667.  

High  Mowing  School — co-ed,  grades 
9-12.  College  preparatory,  Rudolf 
Steiner/Waldorf  approach.  Weaving, 
ceramics,  organic  gardening,  animal 
care,  auto  mechanics,  eurythmy,  paint- 
ing, drama,  music,  sculpture,  driver 
ed.,  carpentry.  200  wooded  acres. 
Call/write   Mr.  Pratt,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

03086.  (603)  654-2391.  

Judson  in  Arizona  .  .  .  Fully  accredit- 
ed. College  prep  and  general  courses. 
Co-ed.  Grades  3-12.  Remedial  reading. 
Informal  Western  life.  Healthful  des- 
ert climate.  Riding,  swimming,  all 
sports.  Henry  H.  Wick,  Dir.,  Judson 
School,  Box  1569,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
85252.  Tel.:  (602)  948-7731. 
Study  programs  in  France.  Language, 
fine  arts,  performing  arts.  For  infor- 
mation: Paris  American  Academy,  9 
Rue  des  Ursulines,  Paris  5. 
Multi-media  arts  institute,  June  23- 
July  13.  Limited  to  100  high-school 
students.  Theater,  modern  dance, 
music,  visual  arts,  television,  creative 
writing.  $200  tuition.  For  brochure, 
write  Joan  Swigart,  MMAI,  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  III.  61606. 
Summer  Cornell  '74 — Courses  and 
special  workshops  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  three  ses- 
sions, June  5-August  9.  College  grad- 
uates especially  welcome.  Enjoy  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Write  Summer  Session,  Cor- 
nell University,  105H  Day  Hall,  Ith- 
aca, N.Y.  14850. 

"GASTRONOMIC  ARTS" 
Workshop— Distinguished  Cooking 
&  Wines 
Southern  France 
Two-week  programs, 

July  and  August 
Approximately  $630 
Write:  Luberon  College 
8  rue  Gibelin 
13625  Aix-en-Provence,  France 

CAMPS 

The  Putney  Work  Camp— a  unique 
summer  experience.  13-17  years.  Write 
The  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt.  05346. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  ABROAD 
Rome,  Italy.  Fifth  consecutive  year; 
diversified  curriculum,  including  ar- 
chaeology, June  13-July  22.  $790.  Trin- 
ity College/Rome  Campus,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06106. 

Prominent  scientists  need  your  help  in 

the  field.  Work  and  learn  on  scien- 
tific research  expeditions  throughout 
the  world  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  distinguished  international 
scientists.  Expedition  fees  (excluding 
air  fare)  from  $390.  For  catalogue, 
write:  Educational  Expeditions  Inter- 
national, 68  Leonard  St.,  Dept.  HI, 
Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 


CATALOGUES 


Free  fiction  catalogue.  Old  Favon 
250  Adelaide  West,  Toronto,  Can 

M5H  1X8.  

Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices, 
amonds,  Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosme 
Crystal,  Hunting,   Fishing.  Cam) 
supplies.    Hertcr's    Inc.    Dept.   (  ; 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 


BOOKS 


Out-of-print  bookflnder.  Box  663 

Seaside,  Calif.  93955.  Cataloi 
stamps. 


Books  about  architecture,  tr 

tation,  and  urban  environments, 
receive  periodic  price  lists,  wi 
obligation,    write    Desk  HM, 
Rigley   Book   Company,  P.O. 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  9412 


Publish  your  book!  Join  our  suc< 
ful  authors:  publicity,  advertii 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All 
jects  invited.  Send  for  free  m. 
script  report  and  detailed  boo) 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  I 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10011. 


Save  money!  Bring  lists.  New  > 
Book,  4  West  43  St.,  N.Y.C. 


At  last  a  comp 
guide  to  flea 
market  shoppi 
320  pages  (16 
full  color).  1M 
the  value  of 
thousands  of 
antiques  and 
collectibles.  It 
a  complete 
encyclopedia  c 
American 
memorabilia, 
will  enjoy  usin 
Only  $3.95. 
Newland's 
Fenelton,  Pa 
16034. 


LITERARY  INTERESTS  1 


Dissertations,  theses,  writing,  edi 
typing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
sonalized.   Confidential.  Professi 
Team.    RC    Research,    Box  12. 
Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 


Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusio 
cooperative  volume.   Include  re 
envelope.  Editor,  Box  4444H,  V; 
tier,  Calif.  90607. 


Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  I 
uig,  editing.  All  subjects.  Reason: 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profe* 
al  team  at  work.  RC  Research, 
138,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 


Enjoy  writing?  Winning  $50?  Si 

brings  details.  GLASSER,  241A 
hill,  Brooklyn  11218. 


An  itch  to  write?  Then  why  not 
We  can  help.  Box  789-A,  Arm 

N.S.,  Canada. 


Bread  Loaf  writers'  conference. 

gust  13-25,  1974.  Lectures,  worksli 
conferences  in  fiction,  nonfiction, 
etry,  children's  literature.  V 
Bread  Loaf,  Box  301,  Middle 
College,  Middlebury,  Vt.  05753.  I 
388-7662. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The    Gifted    Child  Quarterly-- 

creatively,  develops  ability — $ 
8080  Springvallcy  45236. 


Trial  of  New  York  Black  Panth* 

(aka  13),  told  by  juror  Edwin 
nebeck  in  JUROR  NUMBER  FC 
($6.95,  W.W.  Norton,  N.Y.C.) 
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from  a  Berkeley  professor  this 
— by   mail!    Professional  note- 
i  sit  in  University  of  California 
fes  for  you.  Detailed  notes  on 
•curses,  $l-$5.  Valuable  resource 
eacher,  learner.  Write:  700  Fy- 
2440  Bancroft,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
.  Ask  for  free  sampler  (selec- 
from    nine  courses)   and  cat- 
|j 

nism,  men's  rehumanization,  gay 

tion.  Books,  posters.  Free  cat- 
ie:  Times  Change  Press,  Penwell- 
Washington,  N.J.  07882. 
FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

from     China    every  month 
Igh  1974.  Subscribe  to:  China  Re- 
els (a  family  magazine  in  Eng- 
air  mail,  $3;  Peking  Review  (a 
al  weekly), air  mail,  $4.50;  China 
rial,  $4;  Chinese  Literature,  $4. 

samples  on  request.  CHINA 
KS  &  PERIODICALS,  Dept. 
,  (3  locations)  2929  24th  St.,  San 
«isco,  Calif.  94110;  125  5th  Ave., 
,  N.Y.  10003;  900  Armitage  Ave., 
tgo,  111.  60614.   FREE  CATA- 

iUE.  

dwide  English  newspapers.  50 
:ries.  Samplers:  12  newspapers/ 
ountries,   $4.98;  or  7/7,  $2.98. 

Brochure.  MULTINEWSPA- 
o.  Box  DE,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

BOOKPLATES 
catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28T, 
>w  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 
•LOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
tiers.  administrators — Leading 
Hi  college  placement  sources  U.S. 

foreign  $4.  Current  openings 
'U.S.  $5;  foreign  $5.  EISR, 
105  Brookline,  Mass.  02167. 

UStNESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
weekly.  Start  your  home  typing 
iess.  Brochure  tells  how.  Send 
lus  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
2244,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 
I  s  where  the  money  is!  Repair, 
iish,  recolor  furniture,  luggage, 
lops.  Quick,  easy.  Two  small  $20 
a  day  earn  you  $1,000  a  month. 
Iks,  cars,  offices,  restaurants,  lin- 
ed customers.  Start  earning  after 
our's  practice.  Sensational  details 
IE.  VIP,  2018  Montrose,  Chicago 
3 


•rt-export  opportunity,  profitable 
dwide.  mail-order  business  from 
s,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 

ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
Experience   unnecessary.  Free 

t.  Mellinger,  Dept.  H-1025, 
Idland  Hills,  Calif.  91364. 


ested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
•ess  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
moneymaking  opportunities? 
out  what's  available.  Send  name 
FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
(man's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
t.  151,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
ago,  IU.  60611. 


'  to  make  money  writing  short 
igraphs.  Information  Free.  Barrttt, 
C-77-K,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 

nO. 


ree  wholesale  catalogues!  World's 
est  bargains.  76  countries.  Mail- 
i  dropshippers.  Your  own  busi- 

catalogue.  Automobile  discounts! 
•  "Digest."  Vault  International, 

7284H,  Lexington,  Ky.  40502. 


e  money  addressing  mail.  Send 
Qr  for  details  Mary  Pawelec,  1066 
fl.  VERDUN,   QUEBEC  H4H- 


Eam  extra  money  in  spare  time  with 
your  camera!  Sell  your  photos!  Com- 
plete details  available.  Send  $1  to 
DOLLY  HOUSE,  Dept.  55,  RD  #1, 
Fairfield.  Pa.  17320. 


Executive-type  mail-order,  import 
business.  Earn  $15,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Northeast 
Imports,  Box  12IH4,  Fremont,  N.H. 
03044. 


Alaska  pipeline  construction  informa- 
tion. Latest  on  companies  involved, 
their  addresses,  etc.  $1  to  AMS  In- 
formation Systems,  P.O.  Box  3188H, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90803. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 


Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  "Box  29232- 
HV,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory,  $1. 
Research  Associates,  Box  1167-H, 
Kailua,  Hawaii  96734. 


Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HW,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 


MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 


Hang  a  poet.  I'll  handprint  and  frame 
your  favorite  poem.  Box  HA  101. 


Giant  Celestial  Navigator's  Map,  M  • 

x  3W  feet.  Shows  5,179  stars,  Yale 
Catalogue  designation,  88  constella- 
tions, etc.  Decorative  reference  tool. 
Guaranteed.  $9.95  postpaid.  ASTRO- 
GRAPHICS,  Box  2411,  Dept.  HM, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Wallpapers  at  wholesale,  Wall  Tex, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltex-Katzenback-Warren, 
Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
m..kes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply all  brands.  Send  for  free  bro- 
chures and  order  forms.  We  pay  ups 
or  postal  charges.  SHRIBER'S,  3220 
Brighton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
(412)  766-3220. 

Condoms  for  men — by  mail!  30  top 

brands — Trojan,  Conture,  Jade,  and 
many  more.  Three  samples:  $1. 
Twelve  assorted  samples:  $3.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  every  or- 
der. Plain  package  assures  privacy. 
Fast  and  reliable  service.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  your  money  re- 
funded in  full.  Poplan,  Box  2556  - 
Dept.  HAC-17,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514. 


Commodity  futures — We  offer  a  full 
range  of  services  to  increase  your 
trading  profits.  For  free  Brochure  Y 
write  Commodity  Corp.,  417  Rodgers 
Ct.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21212. 


Quality     hand-carved  meerschaum 

pipes,  free  catalogue,  Bacchus  Im- 
ports, 1570  Sanders,  Northbrook,  111. 
60062.  ~ 


1,000  Business  cards,  raised  printing, 
$7.95  postpaid.  Catalogue,  25«.  CARD- 
CRAFTERS,  Box  U18-H2,  Framing- 
h.-  m,  Mrss.  01701. 


Poetic  licenses  for  sale.  From  Eng- 
land's Island  of  Poets,  large  (16  by 
11)  ornate  license  "entitles  holder  to 
write  anything  he  (she)  jolly  well 
pleases."  N?me  personally  imprinted 
in  Old  English  gold  lettering.  Original 
design;  each  one  unique.  Super  gift 
or  possession.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Only  $12.50,  airmailed  any- 
where. Only  from  John  Dixon,  W.S.S., 
23-P  Clarence  Road,  East  Cowes,  Isle 
of  Wight,  England. 


Mail-order  importing-.  Fantastic  Di- 
rectory $3.  Hettick,  Box  1495,  Bis- 
mirck,  N.D.  58501. 


Meerschaum  pipes — free  catalogue. 
Conner  Imports,  Box  9574-H2,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95157. 


Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 

lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155X, 
PI?  infield,  Vt.  05667. 


EARTHLY  GOODS 


Aladdin  kerosene  lamps,  30%  off. 
Your  most  dependable  source  of  non- 
electric light.  Smokeless,  odorless, 
noiseless.  Also,  Aladdin  heaters,  20% 
off.  Catalogue  25?.  Country  Light, 
Box  1219,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 


BUMPER  STICKERS 


Vinyl  bumper  stickers.  "Impeach 
Nixon!"  "Nixon  Leaves  Me  Cold!" 
"More  Gas  And  Less  Nixon!"  "Jail 
To  The  Chief!"  "Visit  $an  Clemente 
(You  Paid  For  It!)"  "Energy  Crisis 
Or  Corporate  Robbery?"  "Don't 
Blame  Me,  I  Voted  For  McGovern." 
2/$l,  6/$2,  20/$5.  Bulk/Dealer  dis- 
counts. CHECKERS  ENTERPRISES, 
Box  942H,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 
"Impeach  Nixon,"  "Nixon  for  ex- 
President,"  "Impeachment  With  Hon- 
or," "Voted  for  McGovern  .  .  .  and 
proud  of  it!"  Bumper  stickers  .  .  . 
70/$10.,  250/$25.,  500/$39.,  1,000/ 
$69.  Bumper  sticker:  Box  2893-H, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  60654. 
"Impeachment:  because  I  love  my 
country"  bumper  stickers,  2/$l. 
Smaller  stickers,  4/$l.  Joy,  Box  961, 
Arlington,  Va.  22216. 

PERSONALS 
Adoption.  Military  couple  wish  to 
adopt  black  or  mixed-race  child  be- 
tween the  age  of  birth  to  6  months. 
Write  Gladys  Spencer,  P.O.  Box  663, 
Minot,  N.D.  zip  58701. 
Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547,  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 

Dentist,  recent  Penn.  grad,  internship, 
USPHS  experience,  seeks  progressive, 
modern  group  near  good  people  and 
warm  ocean.  2142-102  Pauline.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48103. 


Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas  78412. 


Primal  experience:  Austin  Institute, 
Inc.,  1310  W.  42nd,  Austin,  Tex.  78756 


Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Box 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 


Armageddon  "battle"  not  biblical. 
Brochure  free.  Searchlight,  Box  42, 
Suncity,  Calif.  92381. 


Penfriends.  For  free  informatibn, 
write:  Papyrus,  927H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 


Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 


Nationwide  introductions!  Free  in- 
formation! "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068. 


Play  chess  by  mail!  Inform- tion: 
CHESSNUTS,  25-H  Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 


Male,  20's,  kind,  sensitive,  intelligent, 
attractive,  seeks  correspondence  with 
similar  female.  Box  810,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Personal  Awareness  Education  Center 

(PAEC),  formerly  Primal  Awareness 
Ed.  Center.  For  brochure  on  primal 
programs,  write  or  call.  240  Grand 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55102. 
(612)  225-0443. 

Quiet,  engaging,  sensitive  person  (age 
22)  with  talent  for  writing.  Would 
like  to  meet  over  paper  private,  se- 
rious female  who's  not  afraid  of  in- 
telligence or  initiative  in  intimate 
matters.  John,  Box  47,  Blackstone, 
Mass.  01504. 

Quick  matches  if  you  were  born 
10/30/22  to  11/28/22;  9/28/25  to 
10/6/25;  3/22/26  to  4/5/26;  2/27/28 
to  3/17/28;  2/6/30  to  2/16/30; 
12/27/33  to  1/26/34;  12/8/35  to 
1/3/36;  11/14/36  to  11/16/36; 
11/12/37  to  12/6/37;  10/25/38  to 
11/5/38;  10/13/39  to  11/6/39; 
10/5/40  to  10/6/40.  Send  date,  time, 
place  to  Astrodate,  152  W.  42nd  St., 
Room  504,  N.Y.C. 
When  you  need  help  but  not  psychia- 
try, you  need  CONFIDE.  Effective, 
affordable  counseling  by  cassette, 
letter,  telephone.  No  taboos,  no  plati- 
tudes. Ask  for  free  brochure.  CON- 
FIDE— Personal  Counseling  Services 
Inc.,  Box  56-HM,  Tappan,  N.Y. 
10983.  Dial  (914)  359-8860  anytime. 
Lonely???  Find  Your  Lifemate.  Na- 
tionwide Datematching.  Details,  $1. 
Elite,  Box  64,  N.Y.C.  10019. 
Fart  proudly!  Ben  Franklin's  1780 
comedy  essay,  8Vixl4,  $3.  Poco 
Photo.  Box  1620H,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90028. 

Humanism:  Position  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  vital  philosophy  for  free  thinkers 
who  really  care  about  people.  Free 
information  and  copy  of  Humanist 
Manifesto  II.  American  Humanist 
Association,  Dept.  HR,  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120. 
Buying  baseball  and  football  pro- 
grams, tomes,  souvenirs.  John  Sulli- 
van, 3748  North  Damen,  Chicago 
60618. 

Feminist  astrologers — handcast,  inter- 
preted horoscopes,  $15;  extensive  in- 
terpretation, $20;  birthdate,  time, 
place  to:  Box  142,  Orinda,  Calif. 
94563. 

Let's  get  together!  Young,  mature, 
fairly  ambitious,  single  male  college 
student  looking  for  the  best  life  $$. 
For  recommendations,  please  write: 
J.R.C.  2900  Swisher  #203,  Austin, 
Texas  78705.  If  you  can  help  me,  I 
can  help  someone  else. 
Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  Send 
sample  and  $10  to  Elisabeth  King, 
41  East  29th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
Lonely?  Seeking  happiness?  We  offer 
hope.  Write  National,  Box  54695-H, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33739. 
Join  the  transportation  revolution. 
Write  to:  Zero  Automobile  Growth, 
P.O.    Box   44666,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

46204.  

Communities — A  journal  of  coopera- 
tive and  communal  living.  $6/year, 
$l/sample.  P.O.  Box  426-H,  Louisa, 

Va.  23093.  

Hearing  aids!  Batteries!  Wholesale! 
Join  CO-OP!  Drawer  Z-33,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  33731. 
Psychology  and  encounter  aids.  Bataca 
bats,  etc.  Free  catalogue.  Uniquity, 
Box  990-H921,  Venice,  Calif.  90291. 
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Links  for  Learning 

I  can  remember  when  you 
could  give  a  simple  idea  to  some- 
one and  if  they  liked  it  they'd 
use  it.  Not  anymore.  So  many 
good  ideas  down  the  bureau- 
cratic drain. 

I  gave  this  one  to  a  few 
people  and  right  away  it  started 
to  get  complicated.  When  I  gave 
it  to  Rick  Wurman,  though,  he 
gave  me  some  good  advice — 
Richard  Saul  Wurman,  architect, 
town  planner,  thinker,  friend. 
That's  a  terrific  Simple  Idea, 
said  Rick,  but  very  radical,  so 
if  I  were  you  I'd  present  it  in  a 
nonthreatening  fashion.  I  said 
I  would  try. 

Then  I  gave  it  to  John  Holt. 
I  like  your  Simple  Idea,  he  said, 
but  who  gets  to  decide  what  are 
legitimate  areas  of  interest  or 
who  is  expert  in  them  and  who 
picks  the  students  and  how  does 
one  qualify  and  who  will  con- 
trol the  program  and  will  it 
cost  money  and  where  will  that 
come  from  and  will  the  teachers 
stand  for  more  paraprofessionals 
and  what  will  the  parents  who 
are  worried  about  the  kid  mak- 
ing it  to  college  have  to  say? 
Then  John  ran  out  of  room  on 
the  postcard. 

The  motto  over  the  school 
entrance  reads: 

Enter  To  Learn 
Go  Forth  To  Serve 

It  should  read: 

Enter  To  Serve 
Go  Forth  To  Learn 

The  columnist  Nat  Hentoff 
liked  it  so  much  he  gave  me  six 
other  people  to  give  it  to.  I  sent 


it  to  Albert  Shanker,  president 
of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  but  he  didn't  respond. 

//  we  believe  that  the  good 
life  is  a  productive  life,  why  do 
we  tell  old  people  that  their  re- 
ward for  a  productive  life  is 
non  prod  uct  iv  ity  ? 

I  gave  it  to  a  group  of  high- 
school  seniors  who  had  a  lot  of 
questions.  Would  it  be  open  to 
all  students  or  just  a  select 
group?  Would  it  be  accredited? 
Would  the  curriculum  be 
changed?  Would  it  need  support 
from  the  community,  facilities 
from  local  business  and  indus- 
try? Can  that  be  obtained?  Why 
didn't  you  have  this  idea  four 
years  ago? 

And  I  gave  it  to  a  group  of 
high-school  teachers  who  had  a 
lot  of  answers.  Transportation 
will  be  a  problem.  Money  will 
be  a  problem.  Resource  people 
will  be  a  problem.  Facilities  will 
be  a  problem.  Unions  will  be  a 
problem.  Coordination  will  be 
a  problem.  Parents  will  be  a 
problem.  A  math  teacher  thought 
it  would  be  good  for  Eng- 
lish, an  English  teacher  thought 
it  would  be  good  for  History, 
a  History  teacher  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  Crafts.  A 
Crafts  teacher  thought  it  would 
be  good  for  everybody. 

Long  before  there  was  an 
Educational  System,  there  was 
a  Master-Apprentice  System.  If 
you  wanted  to  learn,  you  went 
to  somebody  who  knew,  and 
you  became  an  apprentice.  Of 
course  our  system  is  much  more 
efficient  now.  Isn't  it? 

I  gave  it  to  Maggie  Kuhn, 


SOURCES:  THE  VIABLE  CITY 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"I'm  a  city  planner." 

"Oh.  But  what  do  you  do?" 

In  a  sense  only  children  are  supposed  to  be  mystified  by  the 
workings  of  the  modern  world— what  goes  on,  when,  and  how.  I, 
as  an  adult,  find  it  frustrating  that  this  world  operates  according 
to  its  own  mundane — and  inconspicuous — ways  and  that  there 
is  no  one  who  thinks  to  teach  you  about  them.  In  the  city,  where 
everyone  is  programmed  and  rushed,  there  is  no  time  for  anyone 
with  questions;  pretty  women,  cute  children,  and  finaglers  are  ex- 
ceptions. If  you  happen  not  to  be  one  of  these,  take  a  look  at  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources  (yellow  8'/2-by-l  1-inch  pages, 
alphabetized  listings). 

It  has  entries  whose  purpose  is  to  make  the  city  itself  a  learn- 
ing tool,  and  it's  filled  with  ideas — where  to  gp,  whom  to  talk 
with,  what  kinds  of  questions  to  ask.  The  book  is  meant  primarily, 
though  certainly  not  only,  for  school-age  children. 

Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources,  edited  by  Richard  Saul 
Wurman  (The  MIT  Press,  $1.95).  — Suzanne  Mantell 


who  is  the  guiding  energy  of 
the  Gray  Panthers,  a  working 
coalition  of  old  and  young  peo- 
ple. She  had  no  questions  and 
no  answers.  "Just  count  us  in 
and  tell  us  what  to  do."  And  I 
gave  it  to  Jim  Sullivan,  who  is 
assistant  director  of  the  com- 
bined American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons-National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association — 6 
million  members  in  3,500  chap- 
ters. He  had  no  questions  either. 
The  Board  would  have  to  ap- 
prove, but  it's  the  kind  of  thing 
they've  been  looking  for.  Count 
them  in  too. 

There  are  about  twenty  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  who 
are  sixty-five  or  older.  They 
know  a  lot,  but  they  don't  have 
much  to  do.  There  are  about 
fifteen  million  high-school  stu- 
dents in  this  country.  They  don't 
know  much,  but  they're  going  to 
have  a  lot  to  do  soon. 

And  now  I'm  giving  it  to  you. 
If  you  like  it,  use  it.  Only  don't 
let  it  get  complicated.  There  are 
millions  of  older  people  who 
have  spent  the  better  part  of 
their  lives  learning  a  trade,  craft, 
business,  or  profession.  Now 
they  are  retired,  and  we  do 
nothing  with  their  knowledge. 
There  are  millions  of  high- 
school  students  who  will  even- 
tually move  into  the  same  trades, 
crafts,  businesses,  and  profes- 
sions. They  could  use  that 
knowledge. 

Link  them  up  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  tutorials  and  sem- 
inars held  in  facilities  made 
available  by  former  employers. 
Think  what  this  would  accom- 
plish. We  could: 

1.  Utilize  a  vast  resource  of 
experiential  knowledge  now 
lying  fallow. 

2.  Incorporate  master-appren- 
tice learning  into  our  edu- 
cational system. 

3.  Give  old  people  a  purpose. 
4-  Help  students  select  a  ca- 
reer. 

5.  Assist  the  trades,  crafts, 
businesses,  and  professions 
in  recruiting  for  the  future. 

6.  Expand  educational  oppor- 
tunities beyond  our  cur- 
rently restrictive  school 
walls. 

7.  Unite  the  two  least  cor- 
rupt segments  of  society. 

But  most  of  all,  it  could  im- 
prove our  public  educational 
system  (which  could  stand  a 
lot  of  improving)  without 
threatening  anyone. 

John  Fanning,  Deputy  Super- 


intendent of  the  Lower  Me 
School  District  of  IVnnsylv  i 

(2,500  high-school  studd,  -i 
and  Leonard  Finklestein,  D(  j 
tor  of  the  Alternative  Pro 
Office  of  the  Philadelphia  Sc 
District  (52,000  high-school^ 
dents),  have  signified  their 
terest  in  the  possibility  of, 
ting  up  pilot  programs  in 
districts.  I'll  give  you  theii 
dresses  so  you  can  check  tc* 
if  they  follow  up.  In  factJ 
give  you  everybody's  add 
If  you  are  a  high-school  stu 
with  interest  in  a  partic 
area,  write  to  Maggie  Kuh 


Jim  Sullivan  and  ask  thet 
link  you  up  with  an  older 
son  near  you.  If  you  art 
older  person  with  knowl 
and  experience  in  a  partk 
area  and  would  like  to  I 
that  knowledge  on  to  a  ll 
school  student,  write  to  Ma 
Kuhn  or  Jim  Sullivan  and 
them  to  link  you  up  wit 
younger  person  near  you. 
look,  what  we  don't  need  is 
other  fancy-name,  big-bu 
national  program  that  do 
work.  Get  your  school  dis 
to  set  up  its  own  unit  wit) 
own  coordinator — maybe 
tired  teacher  in  the  disl 
Larger  districts,  more  Uj 
Keep  it  small,  keep  it  cb 
keep  it  efficient. 

Well,  that's  my  Simple  J 
Now  it's  your  Simple  Idea, 
Don't  let  it  get  complicated 


■ 


Richard  Saul  Wurman,  C 
1214  Arch  Street,  Philadelj' 
Pa.  19107 

John    Holt,    308  Boy! 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  0211t],J 

Nat  Hentoff,  25  Fifth 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  100( 

Albert   Shanker,  UFT, 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  Yfr 
N.Y.  10010 

Margaret  Kuhn,  Gray  f 
thers,  6342  Greene  Street,  Pt\ 
delphia,  Pa.  19144 

Jim  Sullivan,  AARP-NR 
1909  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash 
ton,  D.C.  20006 

•J- 

John  Fanning,  Lower  Me 
Township  School  District, 
Montgomery  Avenue,  Ardm 
Pa.  19003 

Leonard  Finklestein,  Off 
Alternative    Projects,  Phila 
phia  School   District,  21st 
Benjamin    Franklin  Parkv 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  - 

my  is  the  author  of  a  one-man  J 
nal,  Observations  from  the  Tie  ad 
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GAME 


^RTINENT  POETRY  i.v  Jos,.,,!,  <:...!•,,  v.     wk.  x.  > 


ie  of  Milton*.-  most  beautiful  odes  is  "On  His  Blind- 
Pope  and  Drvden  satirized  London  politics  and 
hers  in  their  heroic  couplets.  Jonathan  Swift's  mod- 
roposal  to  solve  overpopulation  and  famine  by  breed- 
iahies  for  human  consumption  showed  Fngland  the 
state  of  the  Irish  economy.  Instead  of  languishing  in 
towers,  great  poets  often  seize  their  raw  material 
the  hurly-burly  passions  and  problems  of  conteni- 
ry  life. 

s  a  besieged  New  Yorker,  I've  wondered  how  various 
-  of  the  New  World  would  react  to  the  dangers  and 
;hts  of  Big  Apple  living.  If  Joyce  Kilmer  had  lived  in 
•last  Sixties  and  had  had  to  ride  the  Lexington  Ave- 
subway  to  his  office,  "Trees"  might  have  turned  out 
this: 

1  think  that  1  shall  never  see 
a  subway  like  the  IRT, 

A  train  whose  doors  gape  open  w  ide 
then  crush  me  as  1  push  inside. 

A  train  whose  splendor  day  and  night 
is  filth,  graffiti,  urban  blight. 


e.  e.  cummings's  "Buffalo  Bill's"  could  have  treated 
another  exciting  and  glamorous  figure: 

John  1  ,indsa\  's 

defunct 

w  ho  used  to 

walk  the  w  atorsinooth-silver 

sidew  a Ik-. 

and  light  onetwothreefouriive  unionsjustlikethat 

Jesus 

he  was  a  handsome  man 

and  what  i  want  to  know  is 
how  do  you  like  your  blueeyed  boy 
Mister  Beanie 

This  month  we  invite  readers  to  create  their  own  up- 
dated poetry  about  New  York  and  other  cities.  Send  your 
entry  (in  fifty  words  or  less  I  to  "Pertinent  Poetry," 
Harper's  Magazine.  Two  Park  Avenue.  New  **t  ork,  N.Y. 
10016>  no  later  than  May  8.  Fntries  become  the  property 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  published 
in  the  July  issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 
First  Prize:  A  director  s  chair 
Runners-up:  A  Harper's  denim  tote  bag. 


liners  of  "Classical  Classifieds," 

March  game  that  asked  readers  to 
ate  a  lively  ad  on  behalf  of  some 
orical  ligure.  are: 

st  Prize 

iasaplanta  greenhouse : 

r  sale:  Due  to  energy  shortage  must 
?r  thunder  (without  lightning)  at 
gain  rales  for  rest  of  month.  Jupiter. 

-  Alan  T.  Moffet 
Pasadena.  Calif. 

nners-iip 

e  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  French 
■cse  l>\  Pierre  Androuet  I  Harper's 
gazine  Press)  : 

urmets:  With  each  order  of  our 
packaged  "Paradise  Picnic  for  Two"' 
lies  a  complimentary  Hook  of  Verse 
in  Omar's  Jug  and  Loaf  Shop. 

—Mary  Minor  Aderholdt 
High  Point,  N.C. 

r  sale:  Adorable  puppy  crying  for 
nine.  Write:  Sir  Charles  Baskerville, 
»kerville  Hall. 

Sallie  and  James  ( '.lolfelter 
Lubbock.  Texas 


Personals:  Will  the  soothsayer  who 
tried  to  speak  to  me  yesterday  sec  me 
immediately  alter  the  Senate  meeting 
in  the  Capitol  on  March  lf>.  J.  Caesar. 

— Bro.  F  ranklin  Cullen 
1  la\  w  at  (I.  Calil . 

For  sale :  .'>  \2  slightly  damaged  crates 
of  lea.  Contact  Last  India  Company. 
Boston. 

— Harry  G.  Fuller 
Holla.  Mo. 

Business  opportunity  :  lie  who  strike 
while  iron  is  hot  may  cause  blister  of 
great  wealth — prominent  philosopher 
wishes  l<>  be  in  touch  with  manufac- 
turer of  rice  cookies.  Object:  world- 
wide dissemination  of  wry.  witty,  and 
profound  thoughts.  Write  Confucius. 
Box  Wun  1  u  Wun. 

Henry  C.  Jaffa 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

For  sale:  Large  wooden  horse,  hand- 
somer) carved  by  skilled  Greek  crafts- 
man; "Old  World"  charm,  ideal  for 
playground,  restaurant,  unique  shop. 
Spacious  interior.  Yer\  reasonable. 
<  onlacl   I  i  o j a ns. 

— Patricia  Likos 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lost  and  found:  Paradise  lost,  (on- 
lacl John  Milton.  Heavenly  reward  of- 
fered  il  regained. 

Mike  May 
Butler.  Pa. 

Personals:  Mom  hysterical;  Ophelia 
out  of  her  mind;  Rosenoranlz  and 
Guildenstern  are  dead;  Claudius  prays 
a  lot.  Need  further  instructions.  Hamlet. 

Ann  Shoben 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Attention  Brolidingiiagiaiis:  Sorry. 
Will  be  delayed:  am  all  tied  up;  have 
a  lot  ol  little  things  on  my  mind.  \\  ill 
be  in  touch  when  the  lines  are  clear. 

Gulliver. 

—Gabriel  B.  Bicci 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Urgent  need:  One  cork,  luo  inches 
diameter.  See  Fred  by  the  dyke. 

Sett  W.  Tilde.. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Situations  wanted:    Painter,   no  job 

too  big  o.  small.  Expert  at  those  hard 
to  reach  places;  ceilings.  Reasonable 
rates,  (onlacl  Michelari  lo  Buonar- 
roti, Home.  Ilalv. 

Barbara  Warren 
I  ianidcn,  Maine 


I  RK  <: AMI..-:  Keade.s  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

e  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  ciedit  lines  and  prizes.  109 


You  already  read  the  best  sellers. 
You  may  as  well  save  on  them,  too. 

Join  the  Club.  The  Literary  Guild  Book  Club. 


1420  $15.00 


2576  $10.00 


KD.NOMKS 


Join  now,  get  any  4  for  $1. 
Buy  4  more  (at  discounts 
of  up  to  40%)  whenever 
you  want. 

Here's  how  the  Literary  Guild  works: 

After  you  get  your  initial  four  books  for 
$1,  you  only  have  to  buy  four  more  books 
during  your  membership.  Then,  you  can 
cancel  anytime  you  want. 

So,  choose  four  books  (or  sets)  now, 
send  in  the  coupon  and  pay  $1  — plus  ship- 
ping and  handling— when  your  application 
is  accepted. 

After  10  days,  if  you  decide  you  don't 
want  the  books,  send  them  back  and  we'll 
cancel  your  membership. 

Fourteen  times  a  year  you'll  get  the 
Literary  Guild  magazine.  You'll  find 
dozens  of  best  sellers  in  each  issue... all 
at  discounts  of  up  to  40%. 

To  order  the  Selection,  do  nothing:  it's 
shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you'd  like 
an  alternate,  or  no  book,  fill  in  your  choice 
on  the  order  form.  There  is  a  charge  for 
shipping  and  handling. 

You  have  10  days  to  return  the  order 
form  so  that  we  get  it  no  later  than  the  date 
specified.  If  you  receive  an  unwanted  se- 
lection, return  it  at  our  expense. 

NOTE:  .Ail  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers' 
editions.  First  number  listed  beside  each  book  is 
the  order  number. 
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BURICK 

white 

fTIEEYE  , 
OFTHE  $8.95 
STORM 
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The  Literary  Guild 

Dept.  ER  1-T,  Garden  City,  NY.  11530 


Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  the 
Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the  4  books  or  sets  whose 
numbers  I  have  pnnted  in  the  boxes  below.  Bill  me 
only  SI  plus  shipping  and  handling. 
I  agree  to  the  membership  plan  as  described  1.1  the 
above  ad  and  understand  that  I  need  only  buy  4  more 
books  whenever  I  want  them. 


Mr 

Mrs. 


Mi>s 
Address- 

City  


(Please  Print  I 


State  

Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 
Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  fromToronto. 
Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada 
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4507  $10.00 


Choose  your  selections  from  the  above  current  best  sellers 
or  from  these  brand  new  ones  just  climbing  up  the  best  seller  charts: 


4556. the  vova(;eof 
the  damned 
Gordon  Thomas  and  Max 
Morgan-  Witts. 

(Pub.  ed..$8.95) 


4598.  IF  BEALE  STREET 
COl'LD  TALK 
James  Baldwin. 

(Pub.  ed..  $6.95) 


4002.  GO  EAST  YOUNG  MAN 
William  O.  Douglas. 

(Pub.  ed  .S  10.00) 


The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  altered  in  size  to  til  special  presses  ;ind 
save  members  even  more. 


Ride  out  the  1 
gasoline  problem  in  luxury. 


Today's  rising  gasoline  prices  needn't  drive 
you  to  distraction.  Or  even  to  an  economy  car. 
Look  what  you  get  from  the  1974  Audi  100LS. 
An  interior  like  the  Mercedes  280.   m     J"R4/W\|  ^ 
About  the  same  legroom  and  head-  /%UQI  lUULw 


room  as  the  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Shadow. 
More  trunk  space  than  a  Continental  Mark  IV. 
Front-wheel  drive  like  the  Cadillac  Eldorado. 
And  24  miles  to  the  gallon.* 
Today  or  any  day,  that's  luxury. 


A  lot  of  cars  for  the  money. 
A  lot  of  miles  to  the  gallon. 


'Mileage  based  on  German  Industry  Test  Track  Standards 
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TINKER 
CREEK 


432.  Pub 
price  57.95 


'<"'"  IHIPEWM 

Phesideocv 


428.  Pub 
price  $10 


ERICH 
FKOMM 

THE 
ANATOMY 
OF  HUMAN 
DESTWCTIVE- 

NESS 


540.  Pub 
price  510.95 


543.  Pub 
price  $8.95 


DflffflNGASIE 

BOOK  OF  THE-MONTH  CLUB' 
is  America's  Bookstore  UB®*< 

.where  you  can  window-shop,  browse  and 
buy  without  ever  leaving  home 


298.  Pub 
fifi?e  $12.95 


217.  Pub 
price  $6.95 

233.  PENTIMENTO 
by  LILLIAN 

HELLMAN 

(Pub  price  $7.95 1 

279.  FINAL 
ANALYSIS 

fry  LOIS  GOULD 

(Pub  price  $5.95l 


ese  three  volumes 
unl  as  one  book 
59.  COME  TO  ME 
SILENCE.  ANO 
) EACH  SEASON, 
STEN  TO  THE 
ARM  by 

OD  MC  KLEN 

'ub  prices 
>ial  $14.401 

01.  THE  AMATEUR 
HOTOGRAPHER'S 
ANDBOOK  by 

iARON  SUSSMAN 

lustrated 

^ub  price  $8.95 1 


:74.  SHIFTING 
EARS:  Finding 
ecurity  in  a 
hanging  World  by 

ENA  O'NEILL  and 
.'•~.E  O'NEILL 

jrice  $7.95 1 

.E 
ETE 

a  GUIDE 

AMIN  F. 
M.D. 

„:ed 

irice  $9.95 1 

iE  LIFE  AND 
-  OF  ADOLF 

\by 

RT  PAYNE 

S.  I  Pub 
S12.95) 

INSTEIN 
and  Times 

ALD  W. 

Phoios 
orice  $15i 

'HE 
lONO 
1  ATLAS 
j.'  Edition 
a  price  $12 1 

E POETRY 
JCRT  FROST 

iby 

,RD  CONNERY 
iM. (Pub 

$10,951 

HE  NEW 
TIMES  BOOK 
'ISE  PLANTS 

AN  LEE 

ated.  (Pub 
$9.95i 


213.  MALEVIL 

by  ROBERT  MERLE 

(Pub  price  $10) 

326.  LOCKED 
ROOMS  AND  OPEN 
DOORS  Diaries  and 
Letters  1  933-1935 

by  ANNE  MORROW 
LINDBERGH.  PhotOS 

(Pub  price  $7.95l 

201.  PAT  LOUD 
A  Woman's  Story  by 

PAT  LOUD  With 
NORA  JOHNSON 

(Pub  price  $6.95) 

234.  THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

bv  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
MORISON  Illus. 

(Pub  price  $15 1 

236.  HUMAN 
SEXUALITY  bv 

JAMES  LESLIE 
MCCARY ( Pub 

price  $14,501 

545.  CROMWELL 
The  Lord  Protector 

by  ANTONIA  FRASER 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $12.50) 

244.  THE  NEW 

YORK  TIMES  COOK 
BOOK  bv  CRAIG 

CLAIBORNE.  IlluS. 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

211.  THIRTY-FOUR 
EAST/jv 

ALFRED  COPPEL 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

296.  HOW  TO  BE 
YOUR  OWN  BEST 
FRIEND  by 

MILDRED  NEWMAN 
and  BERNARD 
BERKOWITZ  with 
JEAN  OWEN 

I  Pub  price  $4.95 1 


398.  MARILYN 
A  Biography  bv 

NORMAN  MAILER 

More  than 

100  photos.  (Pub 

price  $19.95) 

511.  W  C  FIELDS 
BY  HIMSELF 

Edited  by 

RONALD  j.  FIELDS 

Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $10) 


5j>4.  Pub 
price  $12.50 


514.  THE 

HONORARY  CONSUL 

by  GRAHAM 
GREENE 

Pub  price  $7.95l 


ANY FOUR 

FOR  ONLY$1 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose. 


During  the  past  forty-eight  years, people  in  every 
American  community  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  as  offering  the  best  and  most 
convenient  way  to  buy  books.  And  nowadays  the  Club's 
sensible  shop-at-home  service  is  particularly  worth  your 
consideration.  Without  ever  setting  foot  outside  your  door, 
you  can  window-shop,  browse  and  buy  to  your  heart's 
content  — saving  yourself  time,  energy  and  money,  too. 
So  why  not  start  shopping  in  America's  Bookstore  right 
now?  Choose  any  four  of  the  extraordinary  books  in- 
cluded here  for  just  $1 . 

r 

CONVENIENCES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


•  You  will  receive  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  News,  a  literary 
magazine  published  by  the  Club 
fifteen  times  a  year.  The  News 
describes  the  coming  Selection 
and  scores  of  Alternates,  and 
will  be  sent  to  you  approximately 
every  three  and  a  half  weeks. 

•  If  you  wish  to  purchase  the 
Selection,  do  nothing  and  it  will 
be  shipped  to  you  automatically. 

•  If  you  do  not  want  the  Selec- 
tion—or you  would  like  one  of 
the  Alternates  or  no  book  at  all 
—  simply  indicate  your  decision 
on  the  reply  form  alwaysenclosed 
with  the  News  and  mail  it  so  we 
receive  it  by  the  date  specified. 

•  If.  because  of  late  mail  delivery 
of  the  News,  you  should  receive 


a  Selection  without  having  had 
10  days  to  decide  whether  you 
want  it,  that  Selection  may  be 
returned  at  Club  expense. 
•  If  you  continue  after  your  trial 
membership,  you  will  earn  at 
least  one  Book-Dividend®  Credit 
for  every  Selection  or  Alternate 
you  buy.  Each  Credit  entitles  you 
to  choose  from  over  one  hundred 
valuable  Book-Dividends  offered 
every  year.  These  books  will 
cost  you  a  small  fraction  of  their 
value:  often  only  $1.50  (some- 
what more  for  unusually  expen- 
sive volumesor  sets).  This  unique 
library-building  system  enables 
members  to  save  70%  or  more 
of  what  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay. 


All  books  distributed  by  the 
Book-of-The-Month  Club  are  identical  to  the  publishers 
editions  in  content,  format,  size  and  quality 


BOOK- OF-THE  MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

280  Park  Ave.,  N  YC  ,  N  Y.  10017  4-A67-6 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the  four  volumes 
whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  be- 
low, billing  me  $1.00  for  all  four  volumes.  I 
agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  additional  Se- 
lections or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am 
a  member,  paying  in  most  cases  special  mem- 
bers' prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any 
time  after  I  buy  these  four  books.  A  shipping 
charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  FOUR  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR.  ) 

MRS.  [  

MISS  )  incase  prim  plainly! 


Address.. 
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State  Zip.. 
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WRAPAROUND 


OLAR  ENERGY- 

Iringing  the  sun  down  to  earth 


iuest 
larry  Commoner 


'f>  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
sun.  Despite  its  familiarity 
unrounding  us  daily  with  its 
rmth  and  light — the  sun's  full 
pact  on  our  lives  is  yet  to  be 
L  Its  energy  is  the  richest  re- 
irce  on  the  Earth.  Figured  at 
Tent  prices,  the  solar  energy 
ching  the  Earth's  surface 
th  day,  converted  to  electricity 
.  present-day  technological  ef- 
iency ) ,  would  be  worth  about 
60  billion.  Yet  we  actually 
:  only  a  few  hundredths  of  1 
•cent  of  the  sun's  energy  that 
iches  the  earth,  chiefly  to  pro- 
se food  and  fiber.  The  prob- 
n,  of  course,  is  to  capture  this 
trgy  and  make  it  available  in 
;ful  forms.  Some  of  the  ways 
which  this  can  be  done  are 
fcribed  in  the  following  pages, 
;ether  with  other  facts,  ideas, 
II  observations  that  may  help 
J  make  a  start  toward  a  new 
ationship  with  the  sun. 
Why  do  we  need  to  learn 
•re  about  the  sun?  Because 
continued  availability  of  en- 
s' will  soon  become  the  most 
"vasive,  difficult,  and  dan- 
ous  issue  of  our  time,  and 
■  use  of  solar  energy  is  a  ma- 
option  among  the  rather  nar- 
<v  choices  that  we  have  for 
olving  this  issue. 
Here  are  some  of  the  basic 
rts  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
ites.  At  the  present  time  near- 
all  (about  97  percent)  of  the 
:rgy  used  to  run  the  nation's 
lustry,  agriculture,  and  means 
transportation;  to  heat,  cool, 
d  illuminate  homes  and  places 
work;  and  to  cook,  clean,  and 
mmunicate  is  obtained  by 
Irning  coal,  petroleum,  or  nat- 
al gas.  These  are  fossil  fuels, 
pduced  in  only  one  period  of 
e  earth's  history  by  long-dead 
»nts.  These  fuels  are  nonre- 


newable; once  used,  they  will  be 
gone  forever.  Roughly  speaking, 
we  can  expect  resources  of  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  to 
be  used  up  in  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years;  coal  reserves  might 
last  perhaps  several  hundred 
years,  but  to  get  them  out  of 
the  ground  would  mean  digging 
up  some  10,000  square  miles  of 
the  U.S.  Add  to  that  the  already 
unbearable  burden  of  pollution 
produced  by  the  burning  of  pe- 
troleum (including  smog  from 
automobiles)  and  coal  (espe- 
cially sulfur  dioxide,  the  air  pol- 
lutant that  worsens  the  effects 
of  all  others  by  hindering  the 
self-protective  mechanism  of  the 
lungs)  and  it  becomes  clear  that 
we  cannot  for  long  rely  on  these 
fuels  for  the  needed  energy. 

According  to  conventional 
wisdom  (for  example,  as  man- 
ifested by  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies),  we  will  be 
saved  by  the  same  force  that  has 
already  saved  us  from  a  new 
world  war — nuclear  energy.  If 
we  are  guided  by  such  wisdom, 
however,  the  nation's  future 
supply  of  energy  will  be  as  un- 
certain as  a  peace  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  global  nuclear 
holocaust  by  the  throw  of  a 
switch.  The  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  are  just  as  risky 
and  unreliable  as  the  military 
uses.  The  present  types  of  nu- 
clear reactors  will  run  out  of 
usable  fuel  in  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years,  leaving  behind, 
when  they  are  closed  down,  a 
huge  mass  of  long  lived  radio- 
active waste,  for  which  no  ac- 
ceptable means  of  disposal  has 
yet  been  worked  out.  The  A  EC's 
answer  is  the  breeder  reactor, 
which  will  extend  the  useful  life 


of  nuclear  fuel  resources  about 
thirtyfold — if  it  works.  And 
there  is  considerable  question 
about  that:  the  AEC  has  yet 
to  build  its  first  working  breeder 
(the  first  nonworking  one  is  a 
vast,  dead  hulk  on  the  outskirts 
of  Detroit);  earlier  this  year, 
the  first  operating  breeder  reac- 
tor in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  shut 
down  by  an  accidental  explo- 
sion. The  one  certainty  about 
the  breeder  reactor  is  that  it  will 
confront  us  with  the  task  of 
avoiding  harmful  contact  with 
huge  amounts  of  plutonium — 
the  most  dangerous  radioactive 
material  known  to  man. 


1  his,  then,  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  energy  crisis.  By  the  end  of 
the  next  generation  we  will  need 
to  be  well  embarked  on  one  of 
several  possible  plans  for  sup- 
plying the  nation's  need  for  en- 
ergy. We  will  tear  up  huge 
sections  of  the  Western  states 
to  mine  coal  that  will  pollute 
the  air  when  it  is  burned  and 
that  in  any  case  will  in  due  time 
run  out;  or  we  will  build  hun- 
dreds of  breeder  reactors  that 
could  turn  out  to  be  unwork- 
able, or,  if  they  do  work,  are 
bound  to  spread  dangerous  ra- 
dioactivity into  the  environment, 
and  will  require  for  their  cool- 
ing (essential  in  fossil-fueled 
power  plants  as  well)  enough 
water  to  turn  most  of  the  na- 
tion's rivers  lukewarm;  or  we 
will  use  energy  derived  from 
the  sun.  The  sun  represents  the 
only  renewable  energy  resource. 
It  can  drive  electric  power 
plants  that  are  smokeless  and 
silent;  it  produces  neither  chem- 
ical nor  radioactive  pollutants. 

Thus  far  the  corporations  that 
control  our  supplies  of  fossil 


fuels,  and  their  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, have  managed  to  hide 
the  solar  option  behind  a  few 
as  yet  unexamined  claims  about 
high  costs  and  "technical  prob- 
lems." Yet,  as  Farrington  Dan- 
iels— who  in  time  will  come  to 
be  known  as  the  father  of  solar 
energy  in  the  U.S. — has  noted: 

There  is  no  gamble  in  solar 
energy  use;  it  is  sure  to  work. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
solar  energy  will  heat,  cool,  con- 
vert salt  water  into  fresh  water, 
and  generate  power  and  elec- 
tricity. The  problem  is  to  do 
these  things  cheaply  enough  to 
compete  with  present  methods. 

In  the  ten  years  since  these 
words  were  written,  no  one  has 
attempted  to  challenge  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  economic  bar- 
rier is  vanishing  before  improve- 
ments in  solar  technology,  the 
rising  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels  exact  a  much  larger  cost 
in  the  form  of  environmental 
degradation  than  their  market 
price  indicates. 

In  sum,  what  we  are  now  be- 
ing told  about  the  energy  prob- 
lem— or  rather  what  we  are  not 
being  told  about — is  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the 
sun.  As  the  truth  becomes 
known— that  solar  power  is 
among  the  few  options  for  the 
nation's  future  supply  of  energy 
— we  will  all  need  to  participate 
in  the  choice.  Most  of  us  know 
a  fair  amount  about  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels.  It  is  time  to  learn  as 
much  about  the  sun.  This  issue 
of  WRAPAROUND  is  a  place 
to  start.      — Barry  Commoner 

Barry  Commoner  is  the  well-known 
environmentalist  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural 
Systems     at     Washington  University. 
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SUNRISE 

Heaven,  earth,  and  its  water  yet  lay  enfolded  in  the  ghostly, 
glassy  pallor  of  dawn;  one  paling  star  still  swam  in  the  shadowy 
vast.  But  there  came  a  breath,  a  winged  word  from  far  and  inac- 
cessible abodes,  that  Eos  was  rising  from  the  side  of  her  spouse; 
and  there  was  that  first  sweet  reddening  of  the  farthest  strip  of 
sea  and  sky  that  manifests  creation  to  man's  sense.  She  neared. 
the  goddess,  ravisher  of  youth,  who  stole  away  Cleitos  and  Cepha- 
lus  and,  defying  all  the  envious  Olympians,  tasted  beautiful 
Orion's  love.  At  the  world's  edge  began  a  strewing  of  roses,  a 
shining  and  a  blooming  ineffably  pure;  baby  cloudlets  hung  il- 
lumined, like  attendant  amoretti,  in  the  blue  and  blushful  haze; 
purple  effulgence  fell  upon  the  sea,  that  seemed  to  heave  it  for- 
ward on  its  welling  waves;  from  horizon  to  zenith  went  great 
quivering  thrusts  like  golden  lances,  the  gleam  became  a  glare; 
without  a  sound,  with  godlike  violence,  glow  and  glare  and  roll- 
ing flames  streamed  upwards,  and  with  flying  hoof-beats  the  steeds 
of  the  sun-god  mounted  the  sky.  — Thomas  Mann 

Death  in  Venter,  1925 


Solar  designs  from  The  English  Sunrise.  Copyright  ©  1972  by 
Tony  Evans  and  Brian  Rice. 


HELPING 

We  are  a  people  who  live  on  the  roof  of  the  world;  we  are  the 
sons  of  Father  Sun,  and  with  our  religion  we  daily  help  our  father 
to  go  across  the  sky.  We  do  this  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  whole  world.  If  we  were  to  cease  practicing  our  religion,  in 
ten  years  the  sun  would  no  longer  rise.  Then  it  would  be  night 
forever.  — Mountain  Lake,  a  Taos  Pueblo  Indian 


"Heat  an  ordinary  six-inch  cannon-ball  up  to  50  million  degrees, 
the  temperature  of  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  radiation  it  emits 
would  suffice  to  mow  down — by  its  mere  impact,  like  the  jet  of 
water  from  a  fire-hose — anyone  who  approached  within  50  miles 
of  it."  — Sir  James  Jeans 

The  Mysterious  Universe,  1930 


"The  Sun  is  never  the  worse  for 
shining  on  a  Dunghill." 

— Thomas  Fuller 
Gnomologia,  No.  4776,  1732 


Indiana 
Blazes  a  Trail 

Okay,  the  solar  house  is  a 
superior  envirpnmental  concep- 
tion. And  sure,  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems  save  fuel, 
and,  therefore,  money,  in  the 
long  run.  But  right  now,  any 
pioneer  who  dares  to  install  so- 
lar-energy equipment  incurs  a 
double  penalty: 

(1)  The  initial  cost  of  such 
equipment  can  be  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  conventional 
heating  and  cooling  systems. 

(2)  These  higher  costs  raise 
the  tax  assessment  of  the  house, 
penalizing  the  owner  for  years 
to  come. 

For  homeowners,  developers, 
and  architects,  these  penalties 
are  major  factors  in  discourag- 
ing the  construction  of  solar 
homes  and  the  fitting  of  older 
homes  with  new  solar-energy 
systems.  If  this  basic  economic 
quandary  could  be  resolved,  the 
resulting  solar-home  demand 
might  remove  other  barriers — 
labor  union  regulations,  archaic 
building  codes,  zoning  rules — 
that  now  block  solar  construc- 
tion and  renovation  in  many 
places. 

"There  oughta  be  a  law," 
you  say. 

Well,  in  fact  there  is — in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  Thanks  to 
their  state  legislators,  all  Hoo- 
siers  are  now  legally  entitled  to 
deduct  as  much  as  $2,000  a 
year  from  the  assessed  value  of 
their  real  estate  to  compensate 
them  for  the  value  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems. 

The  Indiana  law  was  not  a 
reluctant  action  of  cynical  state 
legislators:  the  measure  passed 
the  State  Senate  by  the  amazing 
margin  of  40  to  7,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  75 
to  12;  it  was  signed  with  alacrity 
by  Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowen  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1974. 

"I  think  the  reason  the  bill 
passed  was  that  here,  at  last, 
was  something  that  state  legis- 
lators could  do  about  the  energy 
crisis,"  said  State  Sen.  Robert 
Garton  of  Columbus,  who  au- 
thored and  successfully  cham- 
pioned State  Enrolled  Act  No. 
223. 

Senator  Garton  got  the  idea 
for  the  bill  from  a  constituent 
who  read  a  newspaper  article 


about  solar  energy  and 
"Why  can't  you  do  somei 
to  encourage  solar  techno: 
at  the  state  level?" 

The  new  law  does  so,  in 
way:  the  owner  of  a  build 
estimates  the  value  added  to 
property  by  the  addition  of 
lar  heating  or  cooling  equ 
ment,  and  files  that  estim. 
with  any  one  of  the  ninety-t 
local  county  auditors  on  fori 
provided  by  the  State  Board 
Tax  Commissioners.  He  then  I 
the  claim  verified  by  the  lo 
township  assessor,  and  subtra 
the  value  of  that  verified  cla 
(up  to  $2,000)  from  the  f 
sessed  value  of  his  property. 

"Now  they're  saying  the  I 
is  something  of  a  landmarl 
Senator  Garton  said.  "But,  - 
course,  I  didn't  know  that  wh 
I  proposed  it." 

The  only  comparable  legis 
tion  on  the  federal  level  is 
bill  pending  in  the  House 
Representatives  that  would  ( 
able  homeowners  to  take  a  t 
credit  for  installing  solar-ener! 
systems.  The  primary  Congr* 
sional  emphasis,  however,  ; 
still  on  research  and  develd 
ment.  The  House  has  passed,  a 
the  Senate  is  studying,  legis 
tion  that  would  authorize  a  $ 
million  solar-house  demonst 
tion  project  under  the  auspi<*| 
of  the  Department  of  Housi 
and  Urban  Development  a" 
the  National  Aeronautics  a> 
Space  Administration. 

NASA  may  have  beaten  ft 
Russians  to  the  moon,  but 1 
the  sun  sweepstakes  it  will  hi 
to  take  on  Indiana. 

—Glenn  Coll) 
Glenn  Collins,  an  editor  of  The  Ni 
York    Times    Magazine,  frequeif 


writes  about  the  environment. 


THE  SUNST0NE 

It  is  now  conceded  that  the 
who  worshiped  at  Stonehen 
adored  tne  sun.  The  stone  s1 
teen  feet  high,  and  about  ft 
hundred  yards  .from  the  temp 
called  "the  Friar's  Heel"-1 
stone  thrown  at  the  devil,  s 
cording  to  the  legend — is  r*  ai 
only  set  exactly  at  that  poi  « 
toward  the  northeast  where  J; 
sun  rises  at  the  summer  solstu 
exactly  over  its  top,  but  has  be 
set  in  a  place  where  the  grou1 
has  been  scooped  so  as  to  bri' 
its  top,  as  seen  from  the  alt; 
precisely  against  the  horizon, 
is  thus  plainly  an  astronomic 
stone.  — Harper's,  January  18 


- 


ot  Check 

Tie    trouble    with  weather 
:casting  is  that  it's  right  too 
n  for  us  to  ignore  it  and 
ng  too  often  for  us  to  rely 
it.   Atmospheric  scientists 
they  could  do  a  better  job 
jredicting  weather  if  they  had 
)etter  understanding  of  the 
iplex,  dynamic  forces  at  play 
tthe  atmosphere.  And  a  few 
them  think   sunspots  may 
d  the  key  to  a  Utopian  era 
foolproof,   seven-day  fore- 
ts,  a  view  that  sets  their  more 
er  colleagues  to  mumbling 
tchcraft"  and  "black  magic." 
Junspots,    which    are  areas 
ere  the  sun's  magnetic  fields 
)  to  the  surface,  increase  and 
rease  over  an  eleven-year 
le.   They  are  quiet  them- 
/es,  but  explosive  eruptions 
led  flares  occur  near  them, 
I    these    flares    throw  off 
irged    particles   toward  the 
th.  Back  in  1801,  the  Eng- 
i  astronomer  William  Her- 
el  announced  that  sunspots 
luenced  air  temperatures,  and 
>ple  have  been  trying  ever 
ce  to  figure  out  if  the  sun 
lly  does  affect  the  Earth's 
/-to-day  weather. 
It's  a  fertile  field  for  those 
o  love  statistical  correlations, 
ou  have  so  many  going  you 
n't  know  what  to  do  with 
;m,"  says  Alexander  J.  Dess- 
of  Rice  University.  Exam- 
;s:   Hobart,  Australia,  gets 
ire  rain  when  the  maximum 
imber    of   sunspots  occurs, 
lirns,  Australia,  gets  less.  Scot- 
id's  growing  season  is  longest 
nen  the  sunspot  cycle  peaks, 
id  the  Russians  report  that  the 
mber  of  thunderstorms  in- 
sases  worldwide  three  to  four 
ys  after  a  solar  flare. 
Walter  Orr  Roberts  of  the 
ational  Center  for  Atmospher- 
Research  and  Roger  H.  Olson 
the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
ospheric  Administration  have 
und  an  intriguing  statistical 
lationship  between  solar  flares 
id  winter  storms  born  in  the 
ulf    of    Alaska.    There  the 
iarged   particles  expelled  by 
•lar  flares  cause  geomagnetic 
Drms  that  produce  the  bril- 
mt  displays   known   as  the 
Jrthern   lights.   A  few  days 
ter  such  storms,  low-pressure 
Dughs    often    form.  These 
oughs  carry  colder  weather 
urther  south  into  the  central 
tnited  States  than  troughs  that 
irm  without  being  preceded  by 
tomagnetic  storms. 


Unfortunately,  these  and  oth- 
er statistically  beautiful  correla- 
tions are  unaccompanied  by  any 
theory  that  would  explain  how 
solar  activity  can  directly  affect 
the  Earth's  weather.  After  all, 
the  Earth  is  bathed  continually 
by  solar  radiation  and  charged 
particles,  and  a  solar  flare  in- 
creases the  sun's  vast  total  en- 
ergy discharge  by  no  more  than 
one  one-thousandth.  "It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  this  tiny  tail  wag- 
ging such  a  large  dog,"  ac- 
knowledges Roberts. 

If  the  extra  energy  from  a 
solar  flare  isn't  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  Earth's  weather  di- 
rectly, then  scientists  must  find 
some  way  to  explain  how  it  can 
cause  changes  in  the  Earth's 
energetic  lower  atmosphere. 
"We  are  looking  for  a  trigger, 
some  subtle  little  thing  that 
changes  and  affects  the  weath- 
er," says  Dessler.  So  far,  no 
plausible  theory  of  what  this 
trigger  might  be  has  been  pro- 
duced. And,  says  Dessler,  "With- 
out a  theory,  I'm  afraid  research 
is  going  to  go  slowly." 

— Patrick  Young 
Patrick  Young  is  the  science  writer 
jor  The  National  Observer. 


"We  must  not  say,  because  the 
earth  is  smaller  than  the  sun  and 
is  under  its  influence,  that  it  is 
for  that  reason  more  vile." 

— Nicolaus  of  Cusa,  1440 


THE  S730  MILLION 
CARROT 

Each  year  the  General  Ser- 
vices Administration  spends  over 
$280  million  to  lease  space  for 
governmental  agencies.  It  is  now 
spending  $450  million  to  con- 
struct 37  new  buildings.  (In  all, 
67  new  buildings  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.) 

Suppose  GSA  were  instructed 
by  Congress  to  build  and  lease 
space  in  buildings  that  were 
heated  and  cooled  where  pos- 
sible by  solar  energy.  In  effect, 
such  a  program  would  turn  the 
government's  building  and  leas- 
ing program  into  a  national 
competition  through  which  ar- 
chitects, engineers,  and  building 
suppliers  would  work  to  devel- 
op and  incorporate  new  energy 
sources  in  office  and  residential 
construction. 

— James  Ridgeway 

"Soaking  Up  the  Sim 
Working  Papers,  Winter  1974 


Nova  Versus 
Snuff  Out: 
The  Facts 

When  we  contemplate  the 
sun,  we  find  that  one  burning 
question  eclipses  all  others:  how 
long  have  we  got?  Even  lay 
readers  untrained  in  scientific 
method  will  appreciate  that 
when  a  fire  has  consumed  all 
its  fuel,  it  goes  out.  As  the 
eminent  synergist  Buckminster 
Fuller  has  cogently  observed, 
reliance  on  atomic  reactions 
(the  sun's  energy  source)  is  like 
fueling  an  automobile  "by  con- 
sumption of  the  atoms  with 
which  the  automobile  is  con- 
structed." The  sun  is  literally 
destroying  its  own  atoms,  turn- 
ing them  into  energy,  and  de- 
cades ago  scientist  James  Jeans 
demonstrated  that  the  resultant 
weight  loss  is  two  billion  tons 
per  second! 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  evo- 
lutionists, the  sun  has  been  burn- 
ing itself  up  like  this  for  at  least 
three  billion  years.  Orthodox 
science  claims  the  massive 
weight  loss  is  insignificant  be- 
cause the  sun  itself  is  so  big — 
864,000  miles  in  diameter.  But 
others,  branded  "cranks"  for 
their  deviation  from  the  scien- 
tific establishment  party  line, 
believe  the  sun  may  be  much 
smaller — as  little  as  thirty-two 
miles  in  diameter,  suggested  Wil- 
bur Glenn  Voliva  of  Zion,  Illi- 
nois, writing  in  the  April  1939 
American  Mercury.  Thus  scien- 
tific assurances  that  our  sun  has 
a  lot  of  life  left  begin  to  look  as 
dubious  as  similar  recent  predic- 
tions about  Comet  Kohoutek, 
and  we  must  face  the  prospect 
of  imminent  solar  snuff-out. 

Typically,  the  government  in- 
tends to  keep  the  public  in  the 
dark,  leaving  everyone  assum- 
ing that  because  the  sun  always 
has  risen  every  day,  it  always 
will.  Such  blind-faith  mentality 
has  precipitated  history's  worst 
crises  of  unpreparedness:  the 
Irish  potato  famine,  the  plague 
of  locusts,  and  the  missile  gap, 
to  name  but  three.  Only  an  en- 
lightened populace  can  prepare 
to  meet  snuff-out — by  stockpil- 
ing firewood,  woolen  clothing, 
blankets,  and  such  foods  as 
mushrooms. 

Snuff-out  is  a  minor  threat, 
however,  compared  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  sun  exploding  in- 
to a  nova.  The  sun  is  a  vast 
atomic  reactor.  Unimaginable 
energies    equivalent    to  entire 


nuclear  arsenals  detonated  ev- 
ery second  exist  up  there  in 
delicate  equilibrium.  Astron- 
omers have  observed  other  stars 
in  our  galaxy  exploding  into 
novas  when  they  have  exhausted 
their  supply  of  hydrogen,  or 
when  their  delicate  balance  is 
upset.  Should  this  happen  to  our 
sun,  Spaceship  Earth  will  be 
engulfed  in  a  cosmic  sheet  of 
flame,  against  which  suntan  oil, 
air  conditioning,  or  migration 
to  the  poles  will  be  futile. 

The  only  answer  will  be  to 
leave  Earth  altogether  for  a 
more  distant  planet,  such  as 
Pluto.  We  don't  know  Pluto's 
exact  constitution,  but  it  prob- 
ably possesses  much  frozen 
methane  and  ammonia,  which 
would  unfreeze  in  the  nova  heat, 
providing  plentiful  supplies  of 
natural  gas  and  (less  usefully) 
smelling  salts.  Hydrogen  is  prob- 
ably present  as  well,  and  could 
be  the  basis  of  a  thriving  diri- 
gible industry.  The  addition  of 
oxygen  from  greenhouse  plants 
imported  from  Earth  could  lead 
to  formation  of  water — lakes, 
seas,  a  whole  terrestrial  climate 
allowing  egress  from  the  airtight 
domes  in  which  colonists  would 
be  forced  to  dwell  initially. 

A  prudent,  responsible  gov- 
ernment would  have  long  since 
implemented  a  nova  contingency 
plan,  whose  cornerstone  would 
be  civilian  evacuation  by  rocket 
ships.  And  yet  our  space  pro- 
gram is  being  phased  out.  Ah, 
but  is  it?  Our  leaders  know  the 
facts,  and  are  not  fools  where 
self-interest  is  concerned.  In 
particular  they  realize  we  have 
resources  to  evacuate  only  a 
small  number  of  survivors.  Nat- 
urally the  rich  ruling  elite  see 
themselves  as  this  small  number, 
and  in  addition  to  suppressing 
the  truth  about  the  real  dangers 
of  our  sun  blowing  up,  they 
have  decided  to  divert  public 
interest  away  from  space  flight, 
now  that  the  test  missions  have 
proven  its  feasibility.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  space  program, 
far  from  being  axed,  has  gone 
underground,  and  even  now  vast 
rocket  ships  with  opulently  ap- 
pointed staterooms  are  ready 
in  their  silos  to  be  used  as  life- 
boats by  the  industrial-political 
leaders,  to  escape  if  and  when 
the  sun  explodes,  abandoning 
the  proletariat  to  perish  in  a 
cataclysm  unprecedented  in  the 
whole  of  human  history. 

—Charles  Piatt 
Charles  Piatt  is  a  former  member  oj 
the  British  Astronomical  Society. 
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CAPTURING  THE  SUN 

A  Far  Reaching  Proposal 


Wc  already  know  that  solar 
energy  can  be  collected  and  con- 
verted directly  to  electricity  in 
space;  Skylab  demonstrated  this 
dramatically.  We  also  know 
that  collection  here  on  the  Earth 
is  limited  by  the  day-and-night 
cycle  and  the  weather,  and  that 
we  can  avoid  these  restrictions 
by  collecting  the  sun's  rays  in 
space.  Out  there  wc  can  deploy 
very  large  areas  of  lightweight 
solar-collector  structures  which 
could  not  be  installed  on  the 
Earth  because  of  gravitational 
forces  and  the  active  environ- 
mental influences.  Solar  energy 
is  continuously  available  in  syn- 
chronous orbit,  so  only  one- 
tenth  the  area  of  solar  cells  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  equivalent 
power  output  on  the  Earth 
would  be  used.  Energy  storage 
would  not  be  required.  A  satel- 
lite in  synchronous  orbit  will 
remain  stationary  with  respect 
to  any  location  on  the  Farth. 

But  before  we  can  use  the 
electricity  generated  in  space, 
we  must  make  it  suitable  for 
transmission  to  the  Earth.  This 
we  can  do  by  converting  it  to 
microwave  energy,  beaming  the 
microwaves  to  the  Earth  and 
then  reconverting  them  directly 
to  electricity. 

The  procedure  would  be  as 
follows:  satellites,  each  carrying 
large  solar  collector  arrays, 
would  be  placed  in  synchronous 


orbit  around  the  Earth;  from 
their  fixed  positions  relative  to 
the  Earth,  they  would  beam 
microwave  energy  to  .stationary 
receiving  antennas  on  the 
ground.  The  received  energy 
would  be  converted  at  efficien- 
cies of  about  90  percent  and  in- 
jected into  conventional  elec- 
tric power  transmission  grids. 

Technologically,  the  concept 
of  a  satellite  solar  power  sta- 
tion requires  an  extension  of 
the  current  state  of  the  art  for 
its  component  parts,  i.e.,  it  calls 
for  greater  efficiencies  and  low- 
er weight.  Furthermore,  com- 
ponents must  be  produced  at 
lower  costs  than  are  now  possi- 
ble. These  requirements  present 
great  challenges,  but  they  can 
be  overcome  reasonably  soon  if 
the  effort  is  made. 

The  major  challenge  in  real- 
izing the  potential  of  solar  sat- 
ellites lies  in  putting  large  pay 
loads  into  the  Earth's  orbit.  Over 
the  next  few  decades  we  should 
be  able  to  develop  a  space 
transportation  system  which 
can  take  the  satellite  from  the 
Earth  and  place  it  in  a  low  or- 
bit, where  we  can  assemble  its 
various  components  and  then 
move  it  into  synchronous  orbit. 
The  present  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram is  a  substantial  step  to- 
ward this  goal.  It  represents  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  mankind. 


Of  course,  questions  of  eco- 
nomics, environmental  impacts, 
social  desirability,  political  im- 
plications, and  public  accep- 
tance must  be  dealt  with.  Once 
they  are  handled  satisfactorily, 
each  satellite  could  deliver  up 
to  15,000  megawatts  of  power, 
enough  energy  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  New 
York  in  the  year  2000. 

—Peter  E.  Glaser 

Dr.  Glaser  is  vice-president  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc. 


The  Briny  Shallows 

Large  shallow  ponds  of  water 
with  black  bottoms  can  be  used 
for  storing  heat  from  solar  ra- 
diation for  long  periods  of  time. 
Small  ponds  are  not  effective 
because  of  large  heat  losses  at 
the  edge,  but  in  very  large  ponds 
these  losses  become  relatively 
less  important,  and  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  the  underlying  ground 
is  not  lost  because  dry  earth  is 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and 
the  heat  passing  into  the  ground 
can  be  recovered  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the 
pond  decreases.  Several  days  of 
heating  are  required  to  bring  the 
pond  up  to  temperature. 

Evaporation  of  water  at  the 
surface  of  an  ordinary  pond 
prevents  high  temperatures.  A 
film  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  reduces  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration and  increases  the  tem- 
perature. Large  covers  of  trans- 
parent plastic  may  also  be  used 
as  barriers  to  vaporization  and 
wind  losses  and  for  reducing  the 
loss  of  heat  through  infrared  ra- 
diation. 

Harry  Tabor  has  built  heat- 
storage  ponds  3.3  ft  (1  m)  deep 
in  which  the  black  bottom  of 
the  pond  is  filled  with  a  con- 
centrated brine  solution  obtained 
as  a  by-product  from  the  re- 
covery of  salt  from  the  Dead 
Sea.  Over  this  brine  solution  is 
flowed  a  layer  of  ordinary  water, 
and  the  great  difference  in  den- 
sity between  the  lower  brine 
and  the  upper  water  prevents 
the  brine  from  rising  to  the  sur- 
face when  it  is  heated  by  the 
sun.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  pond  of  water  in 
which  the  bottom  is  hot  and  the 
upper  surface  is  cooler,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  water  at  the  surface  and 
the  consequent  heat  loss.  After 
several  days  the  solar  radiation 


absorbed  by  the  bottom  of 
pond  raises  the  temperature 
the   brine  toward  the  boil 
point  of  water  and  in  the 
sence  of  thermal  stirring 
heat  is  largely  retained.  Si 
heat  is  conducted  into  the  ea 
below  the  pond  but  here  m 
of  it  is  also  stored  for  later 
Coils  of  water  pipes  at  the  be 
torn  of  the  pond  become  heat* 
and  give  low-pressure  steam  fi 
operating  a  turbine.  Thus  tl 
solar  radiation  can  be  used  fi 
producing  power  day  and  nig! 

— Farrington  Da  nit 
Direct  Use  of  the  Sun's  Enery 
19( 


A  Solar  Still 

One  remarkable  result  of  s 
lar  still  research  is  the  "eart 
water"  still,  invented  by  a  Ja 
anese  named  Kobyashi  durij 
World  War  II  for  production 
water  on  the  dry  islands  of  tl 
Pacific. . .  . 

Two  Department  of  Agrici 
ture  scientists,  Ray  Jackson  ai 
Cornelius  van  Bavel,  indepe 
dently  developed  a  simil| 
though  much  simpler  survh 
still  for  use  in  the  desert 
cone-shaped  hole  is  dug  in  t, 
ground  and  a  container  plac 
at  the  center  of  the  depressic 
Next  a  sheet  of  clear  plastic 
laid  over  the  hole  and  the  edg<i 
covered  with  earth.  The  plas 
is  pushed  down  in  the  center  ai 
weighted  with  a  rock,  formi, 
a  crude  plastic  still  with  slopi 
sides  terminating  just  above  t 
collector.  Heat  generated  und 
the  plastic  evaporates  moistn 
in  the  earth,  and  this  condem 
on  the  underside  of  the  plasf 
and  runs  down  to  drip  in 
the  collector.  More  moisture 
drawn  from  deeper  in  the  si 
by  capillary  action.  Properly  i 
up,  the  earth-water  still  w 
produce  as  much  as  a  quart 
water  a  day  from  about  a  squa, 
yard  of  earth. 

— D.  S.  Halacy, 
The  Coming  Age 
Solar  Energy,  19 


The  Western  Collectio 

Thermal  conversion  of  sol  If 
energy  has  not  been  particulai 
successful,  and  it  is  clear  th 
the  resultant  low  efficienciij 
less  than  2  per  cent,  are  due 
low  operating  temperatures.  T 


k. 
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ximum    extractable  energy 
m  a  source  of  heat  depends 
m  the  maximum  and  mini- 
m    temperatures  (degrees 
(vin)  of  the  thermodynamic 
les,  so  one  avenue  for  in- 
.asing  efficiencies  is  to  in- 
ase  the  input  temperature  of 
thermal  conversion  cycle, 
(lowing    conversations  with 
ne  of  our  friends  in  the  pow- 
utility  business,  we  decided 
seek  a  solution  that  would 
jrface  with  the  operating  con- 
ions  used  by  most  of  the  pow- 
industry,  namely,  1,000°F 
iO°C)  steam  at  1,200  pounds 
square  inch  (84  kg/cm2). 
ie  conversion   efficiency  of 
:h  steam-generating  plants  is 
jut  40  per  cent  of  the  energy 
itent  of  the  input  fuel,  includ- 
;  stack  losses.  If  we  can  devise 
way  to  meet  these  temper- 
ires,  we  can  expect  similar  ef- 
iencies,  which,  when  the  los- 
at  collection  and  extraction 
:  taken   into   account,  still 
ves  us  with  the  prospect  of 
averting    solar    energy  into 
©  electrical  power  at  about  30 
r  cent  efficiency. 
Thermal  conversion  of  solar 
srgy  at  temperatures  of  540  °C 
s  another  advantage:  We  can 
>re  the  energy  until  used,  in 
I  form  of  heat. . . . 
"We  propose  that  a  solar  pow- 
generating  system  providing 
i  equivalent  of  a  conventional 
000    megawatts  (electrical) 
nerator  is  quite  possible.  Such 
system  would  entail  a  peak 
wer  input  at  noon  of  13,000 
jgawatts    (thermal).  At  the 
"iciencies  projected  for  this 
stem  of  30  per  cent,  the  size 
such  a  collector  would  be  14 
llion  square  meters,  or  equal 
a  square  3.8  kilometers  on 
side.  Since  solar  collectors 
ould  not  be  densely  packed 
it  they  shadow  each  other  for 
rly  and  late  sun  or  when  the 
nter  sun  is  low  in  the  sky, 
e  land  area  required  is  about 
times  the  collector  area.  Nev- 
theless,   the   total  collection 
ea  needed  per  1,000,000  mega- 
atts    (electrical)    would  be 
ual  to  a  square  118  kilome- 
ts,  or  74  miles,  on  a  side.  We 
el  this  area  is  a  practical  goal 
be  developed. 
— Aden  Baker  Meinel  and 
Marjorie  Pettit  Meinel 
Mlletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
October  1971 


Plant  Power 

Solar  energy  can  be  utilized 
through  its  conversion  into 
combustible  fuels  by  photosyn- 
thesis in  trees,  plants,  and  algae. 
Conversion  efficiencies  have 
been  estimated  to  be  in  the 
range  of  0.3  to  3  percent  depend- 
ing on  the  vegetation  used.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  an  energy 
system  built  on  this  conversion: 
plants  grown  with  sunshine  used 
to  fuel  furnaces  or  boilers,  for 
example.  Because  of  the  low  col- 
lection efficiencies,  rather  large 
land  areas  are  required  to  sup- 
ply significant  amounts  of  en- 
ergy. To  supply  the  total  current 
U.S.  energy  needs  at  3  percent 
efficiency  would  require  a  land 
area  of  about  350,000  square 
kilometers,  about  3  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  land  area.  Soil 
depletion  and  the  handling  of 
waste  products  from  the  com- 
bustion of  such  fuels  are  likely 
to  be  significant  problems  for 
large-scale  energy  systems  which 
may  be  conceived  to  utilize  solar 
energy  in  this  way.  However, 
an  interesting  variation  of  this 
plan  is  that  of  utilizing  waste 
from  forestry  operations  and 
municipal  trash  collections  as 
a  fuel  to  produce  power  and/or 
a  synthetic  fuel. 

— Walter  E.  Morrow,  Jr. 
Technology  Review 
December  1973 


While  the  sunne  shineth — make 
«y."  — John  Heywood,  1546 


Confessions  of  a 
Solar  Energy  Addict 

One  beautiful  sunny  day  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
visiting  my  wife's  parents'  farm, 
it  suddenly  began  to  pour.  For 
reasons  that  escape  me  now,  I 
happened  to  put  my  hand  in  the 
path  of  the  water  running  off 
the  rusty  barn  roof.  The  discov- 
ery that  it  was  warm  led  me  to 
build  my  first  solar  collector — 
a  small  experimental  thing  that 
cost  $121.  Ever  since,  I've  been 
hooked  on  finding  and  promot- 
ing ways  to  use  solar  energy  and 
I've  co-opted  my  wife,  my  son, 
and  my  daughter  for  work  on 
the  cause. 

To  date  I've  created  more  in- 
ventions in  the  field  of  solar 
energy  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world,  and  I've  made  the  sun 
provide  95  percent  of  the  heat 
for  our  three-bedroom  home, 
although  we  live  in  the  cold, 
half-cloudy  climate  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  For  a  full  winter, 
our  fuel  bill  was  $4.65  back 
when  oil  was  15  cents  a  gallon. 


How  did  we  do  it?  With  a 
simple  heat  trap  and  simple  heat 
storage.  We  use  low-cost  barn 
roofing,  stones  from  the  field, 
and  rain  from  the  sky.  Our  "So- 
laris" heat  collector  has  an  in- 
expensive Fiberglas  insulation 
base  covered  by  a  black  cor- 
rugated-metal sheet.  Simple  win- 
dow glass  on  the  top  allows 
sunshine  to  heat  the  metal.  Wa- 
ter, pumped  from  a  tank  in  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  col- 
lector on  the  roof,  is  heated 
as  it  flows  down.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  the  collector  it  flows 
back  to  the  tank. 

That  tank,  in  a  small  heat- 
storage  bin,  is  surrounded  by 
a  truckload  of  stones.  The  solar- 
warmed  tank  of  water  warms 
the  stones;  a  thermostat  turns 
on  a  blower  to  get  heat  out  of 
the  stones  and  the  tank  of  water 
as  needed.  (The  heat-storage  bin 
takes  up  less  than  12  percent  of 
the  basement,  leaving  more  than 
88  percent  for  normal  use.) 

For  summer  cooling,  the  stones 
are  chilled  by  an  air-condition- 
ing compressor.  The  cold,  dry 
stones  soak  up  the  heat  and  high 
humidity  during  the  hot  muggy 
day.  They  are  dried  out  at  night 
so  that  we  avoid  using  substan- 
tial amounts  of  energy  during 
the  brownout  and  blackout  pe- 
riods of  hot  afternoons. 

Invent  a  better  solar  heat  trap 
and  the  world  will  beat  a  path 
to  your  door.  People  have  come 
to  us  from  India,  Japan,  Russia, 
Germany,  Spain,  Iran;  in  fact, 
they've  come  from  virtually 
every  country  and  every  state. 
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All  the  major  television  net- 
works in  the  U.S.  and  many 
from  abroad  have  filmed  our 
solar  homes  (we've  had  three). 
Dozens  of  people  have  obtained 
licenses  for  our  inventions;  thou- 
sands have  ordered  plans.  We've 
had  to  add  two  more  telephones 
and  buy  an  answering  device, 
and  things  have  got  to  the  point 
where  even  being  hospitalized 
doesn't  slow  us  down  very  much. 

Somewhere  along  the  line, 
we've  completed  four  books: 
Solar  House  Plans  ($10),  Solar 
Houses  and  Solar  House  Mod- 
els ($1),  Solar  House  Heating 
and  Air  Conditioning  Systems 
($5),  and  Solar  Heated  Green- 
house (Pool)  and  A-frame  ($5). 
All  of  them  are  available  from 
Edmund  Scientific  Company, 
Barrington,  New  Jersey  08007, 
which  also  sells  kits  for  those 
who  want  to  build  models  of 
our  Solaris  heating  systems. 

Recently,  we'vey  taken  up 
teaching.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams include  a  five-day  course, 
"Solar  Heating  and  Air  Condi- 
tioning," given  at  the  George 
Washington  University  School 
of  Continuing  Engineering  Ed- 
ucation in  Washington,  D.C., 
from  May  20  to  24,  1974 
($425);  we  hold  monthly  two- 
day  seminars  at  Thomason  So- 
lar Homes,  Inc.,  6802  Walker 
Mill  Road,  S.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20027  ($200). 

— Harry  E.  Thomason 

Harry  E.  Thomason  is  a  builder  and  a 

refrigeration  engineer  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  physics  from  Cataw- 
ba College. 


Design  for  Climate 

The  places  where  we  live  and 
work  are  about  to  change  dras- 
tically because  architecture  is 
getting  back  on  an  important 
track.  After  a  couple  of  dec- 
ades of  increasingly  trouble- 
filled  dependence  on  mechanical 
systems  to  provide  heat  and 
light,  we  are  once  again  trying 
to  shape  and  position  buildings 
to  fit  local  climates  and  to  take 
advantage  of  natural  sources  of 
energy. 

The  world  is  full  of  good  ex- 
amples. In  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, buildings  traditionally  have 
heavy  masonry  walls  that  store 
the  sun's  heat  during  the  day 
and  release  it  during  the  night. 
On  Cape  Cod,  the  largest  fa- 
cades of  older  houses  face  the 
south  to  maximize  the  winter 
sun's  heat;  on  the  sides  facing 
north,  roofs  slope  close  to  the 
ground  to  minimize  exposure  to 
cold  winter  winds.  In  the  early 
design  decisions  of  New  Eng- 
land, survival  in  winter  clearly 
took  precedence  over  comfort 
in  summer.  In  the  American 
Southwest,  adobe  houses  were 
built  for  hot  days  and  cool 
nights,  and,  centuries  before  the 
Spaniards  came,  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico  completed 
the  huge  Pueblo  Bonito  apart- 
ment complex,  in  which  each 
room  gets  sun  in  winter  and 
shade  in  summer.  In  West  Pak- 
istan, where  comfort  lies  in  cap- 
turing prevailing  winds,  build- 


ings have  been  equipped  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  rooftop 
wind  scoops. 

Today  we  are  actively  inves- 
tigating new  methods  for  col- 
lecting and  using  the  sun's  en- 
ergy as  well  as  reviving  old 
ones.  Research  and  develop- 
ment have  shifted  from  the 
counterculture  to  some  of  our 
larger  corporations,  and  an  ar- 
ray of  factory-produced  com- 
ponents should  be  available  in 
the  near  future. 

However  fascinating  this  new 
hardware  proves  to  be,  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  introduce  solar  heat 
selectively,  to  let  it  in  only  when 
we  want  it  and  to  keep  it  out 
when  we  don't,  by  means  of  the 
shape,  orientation,  and  openings 
of  the  buildings  we  put  up.  The 
current  practice  is  to  place  so- 
lar collectors  on  the  roof — in 
many  cases  they  can  actually 
be  the  roof — and  to  protect 
openings  on  the  facade  with 
overhangs  or  other  shielding  de- 
vices. Windows  can  be  selective- 
ly placed  to  respond  to  the  sep- 
arate and  differing  demands  of 
exposure  and  view. 

Together,  old  and  new  de- 
vices geared  to  using  the  sun 
should  suffice  to  change  the 
look  and  feel  of  our  buildings, 
and  to  reintroduce  us  to  the 
great  natural  world  outside 
them.  — Richard  G.  Stein 

Richard  G.  Stein,  a  practicing  archi- 
tect, teaches  at  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  City. 


TO  t>TOP  WlkIC?  AMD 
RA»|J  WITU  TOP  V&KIT* 


GUTTEft  FOR. 
COLLECTIUO. 


CAPBOtlY  PAVIWOi 
MIO  Vfc£TV  WALL.*, 


A  glass  house  designed  in  England.  Fuel  bills  are  cut  by  75  percent  through 
use  of  a  special  ventilation  system  that  keeps  the  house  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.  The  external  glass  shell  can  be  erected  in  about  two  months 
and  the  rest  at  your  leisure.  If  you  are  worried  about  flying  stones,  you  can 
use  strong  plastic  instead  of  glass. 
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PR-OOF  IMMU. 


HOLDING  ACTION 

A  steel  cable  having  the  diam- 
eter of  the  earth  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  around  the  sun.  Yet 
the  gravitational  force  that  holds 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  transmit- 
ted across  93,000,000  miles  of 
space  without  any  traces  of  a 
material  medium  in  which  these 
forces  might.be  carried. 

— David  Bohm 
Causality  and  Chance 
in  Modern  Physics,  1957 


Culture  Flowers 
in  a  Moderate  Sun 

The  idea  is  a  familiar  one, 
common  to  the  geography  text- 
books of  a  generation  ago:  that 
the  great  civilizations  took  root 
in  the  temperate  zone,  chiefly 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  seldom  if  ever  in  jungles, 
deserts,  tundras,  or  other  ex- 
tremes of  climate.  The  theory 
goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Aris- 
totle, who  felt  that  the  sun,  like 
everything  else,  must  be  taken 
in  moderation. 

Yesterday's  textbooks  took 
the  idea  from  an  early  twen- 
tieth-century geographer  named 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  whose 
work  has  fallen  out  of  fash- 
ion. He  argued  that  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  it  is  the  more  in- 
temperate climates  that  produce 
cultural  progress.  As  befits  a 
man  who  traced  his  Puritan  an- 
cestry back  to  1633,  Hunting- 
ton contended  that  a  "stimulat- 
ing" climate  requires  variety: 
ups  and  downs,  wet  spells, 
storms,  and  occasional  chilblain 
weather.  He  cited  evidence  (now 
discredited,  I  suppose)  that  men- 
tal efficiency  is  optimal  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  be- 
tween 32  and  50  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. The  climate  of  England 
is  ideal;  Huntington  found  Cal- 
ifornia's climate  monotonous 
and  ill-conducive  to  exertion. 

If  a  map  of  the  continental 
United  States  is  zoned  accord- 
ing to  a  combination  of  mean 
temperatures  and  temperature 
fluctuations,  it  turns  out  that 
most  of  the  land  falls  within 
Huntington's  ideal  realm  of  in- 
temperate temperateness.  Three 
exceptions  are  zones  of  true  tem- 
perateness: the  Southeast,  rang- 
ing from  the  Chesapeake  to 
Florida  and  across  to  Texas;  the 
Pacific  coast;  and  a  swath  in  the 
Southwest  extending  into  north- 
ern Mexico.  Impressionistic  ev- 
idence lends  credence  to  Hun- 
tington's theory.  The  first  region 


Mencken  dismissed  as  "the 
hara  of  the  bozart";  the  Pi 
coast  has  given  us  Ronald 
gan,  Disneyland,  and  the  A 
emy  Awards;  the  Southwest 
produced-well,  Taos?  Of  co 
these  are  slighting  characte: 
tions,  but  a  good  argument 
be  made  that  whatever  culti 
excellence  has  taken  root 
these  regions  owes  much  to  i 
World  War  II  industrialize 
and  the  influx  of  managemi 
class  carpetbaggers  from  the  | 
temperate  climes  of  the  Noi 
and  the  East. 

Technology  has  played  ha' 
with  Huntington's  thesis.  Irri| 
tion  and  artificially  nourisl 
soils  make  deserts  arable, 
the  power  lines  that  bring 
conditioning  make  them  ha' 
able,  even  alluring.  At  the  s; 
time,  however,  technology 
mitigated  the  debilitating  e 
tremes  in  the  "better"  climatt 
The  steamy  summers  of  a  Ne 
York  or  Washington,  for  exar 
pie,  used  to  bring  productive 
to  an  ebb;  now  they  are  an  i 
ducement  for  staying  in  air-co  i 
ditioncd  offices  and,  presumabl 
getting  some  work  done. 

There  may  always  be  tho[ 
who  need  the  chilly  mists  of 
Cambridge  or  a  New  Haven 
keep  them  deskbound  and  pr 
ductive.  About  ten  years  ag 
on  the  Stanford  campus,  I  1 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAY! 

Before  the  last  few  decacV 
of  large  exploitation  of  fosf: 
fuels,  our  food  system  was  bast 
on  solar  energy,  not  oil  energ 
Currently,  our  supply  of  fo< 
is  precarious  because  the  agi 
cultural  system  is  heavily  d| 
pendent  on  oil.  It  takes,  for  & 
ample,  about  ten  calories  of  ( 
to  give  us  one  calorie  of  foo 
Huge  amounts  of  oil  are  n 
just  for  the  planting  and  harvei 
ing  machines,  but  oil  is  all 
used  to  make  the  synthetic  fe 
tilizers  and  pesticides.  It  ne<i 
not  be  this  way.  On  the  farm! 
rather  than  making  our  sy 
thetic  chemicals  from  oil,  v 
should  be  letting  solar  enerj 
trigger  the  production  of  cheC 
ical  nutrients  in  the  agriculti 
ral  system.  Right  now,  we  di 
miss  organic  farmers  as  heaf 
food  nuts,  but  we  forget  th 
their  farming  methods  use  on 
a  fraction  of  the  energy  used  f 
the  centralized  farming  practio 
of  agribusiness. 

—Wilson  Clai 

Energy  For  Survival,  1 91 


>ss  Princeton  historian  Eric 
dman,  like  myself  a  visitor 
e.  A  colleague  of  his  had 
joined  the  Stanford  faculty, 
Goldman  was  dismayed — 
at  Princeton's  loss,  but  at  a 
i:er  he  felt  would  languish 
er  the  seductive  sunshine  of 
,D  Alto.  "I  could  never  work 
here,"  Goldman  said. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
itan  ethic  is  losing  its  grip 
America,  the  Great  Mind  as 
igellant  may  be  a  dying  spe- 
Not  long  ago  I  encoun- 
d  on   the  Johns  Hopkins 
apus  one  of  the  more  em- 
it biologists  there.  He  had 
returned  from  sunny  Cal- 
■nia,  and  he  told  me  he  would 
dily  accept  an  invitation  to 
1  the  faculty  of  a  place  like 
University  of  California  at 
Diego  (really  at  La  Jolla), 
;re  his  former  colleague,  Wil- 
n  D.  McElroy,  is  chancellor, 
vas  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
r»n,  and  he  had  a  tennis  racket 
liis  hand. 

— Anthony  E.  Neville 
ftony  E.  Neville  is  a  free-lance 
ner  based  in  Baltimore. 


ID  IN  SUMMER 

winter  I  get  up  at  night 
d  dress  by  yellow  candlelight, 
summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
ave  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

iave  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
E  birds  still  hopping  in  the 
Tee, 

hear  the  grown-up  people's 
:eet 

going  past  me  in  the  street. 

id  does  it  not  seem  hard  to 
/ou, 

(ten  all  the  sky  is  clear  and 
slue, 

>d  I  should  like  so  much  to 
play, 

have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

(1850-1894) 


Some  Good  Reasons 
to  Be  Afraid  oi  the  Dark 

Above  the  Arctic  Circle  day- 
light varies  dramatically  with 
the  changing  seasons.  In  late 
June  the  sun  never  sets  but 
moves  360  degrees  around  the 
horizon.  In  late  December  the 
sun  never  comes  above  the  ho- 
rizon and  offers  only  a  deep  red 
glow  to  the  sky  for  several 
hours.  During  autumn  and 
spring  the  transition  of  sunlight 
is  rapid.  In  temperate  zones  of 
the  world,  man  is  able  to  syn- 
chronize his  activity  and  sleep 
cycles  with  the  daily  cycle  of 
light-dark.  Human  physiology 
has  in  many  respects  become  de- 
pendent on  consistent,  external 
synchronizers  such  as  light-dark 
diurnal  rhythms  for  maintain- 
ing stable  internal  biological 
rhythms.  In  the  Arctic,  diurnal 
light-dark  cycles  vary  rapidly 
and  dramatically  throughout  the 
year.  Arctic  man  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  inconsistent  light-dark 
cycles  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and 
no  cycling  at  all  in  midsum- 
mer and  midwinter.  Recent  in- 
vestigations among  the  Eskimos 
of  North  Alaska  have  revealed 
that  these  light-dark  inconsisten- 
cies cause  serious  disturbances 
in  certain  diurnal  physiological 
rhythms.  And  these  disturbances, 
in  turn,  may  be  the  critical  fac- 
tor in  what  is  known  as  arctic 
hysteria,  a  syndrome  in  which 
a  short  period  of  brooding  is 
followed  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
speaking  in  tongues  and  ritual 
movements  of  the  body.  The 
culmination  is  generalized  sei- 
zure, followed  by  amnesia  for 
the  event. 

Many  physiological  functions 
of  man  vary  cyclically  accord- 
ing to  the  twenty-four-hour  so- 
lar day.  Body  temperature, 
blood  pressure,  pulse,  respira- 
tion, blood  sugar,  hemoglobin 
levels,  and  amino  acid  levels 


The  astronauts  are  the  only  peo- 
ple ever  to  have  looked  down  at 
the  sun. 


tightness  Drowned 


All  over  the  city  and  over  much  of  India  the  same  retreat  on 
:  part  of  humanity  was  beginning,  into  cellars,  up  hills,  under 
■es.  April,  herald  of  horrors,  is  at  hand.  The  sun  was  returning 
his  kingdom  with  power  but  without  beauty — that  was  the 
lister  feature.  If  only  there  had  been  beauty!  His  cruelty  would 
ve  been  tolerable  then.  Through  excess  of  light,  he  failed  to  tri- 
lph,  he  also;  in  his  yellowy-white  overflow  not  only  matter,  but 
ightness  itselt  lay  drowned.  He  was  not  the  unattainable  friend, 
iher  of  men  or  birds  or  other  suns,  he  was  not  the  eternal  prom- 
I  the  never-withdrawn  suggestion  that  haunts  our  consciousness; 
I  was  merely  a  creature,  like  the  rest,  and  so  debarred  from 
3ry  — E.  M.  Forster 

A  Passage  to  India,  1924 


change  in  circadian  rhythm.  The 
so-called  stress  or  adrenal  hor- 
mones, concentrations  of  essen- 
tial biochemicals,  and  ions  es- 
sential to  central  nervous  sys- 
tem functioning  follow  a  daily 
pattern.  Man  also  excretes  urine 
according  to  a  daily  rhythm, 
and  there  are  rhythmic  fluctu- 
ations in  the  urinary  contents, 
among  which  is  found  calcium. 

Man  maintains  physiological 
stability  when  his  various  bio- 
logical rhythms  are  in  synchro- 
ny. Normal  functioning  seems 
to  depend  on  the  integration  of 
the  rhythms  into  harmonies 
which  enable  man  to  most  adap- 
tively  rest  at  certain  hours  of 
the  cycle,  and  face  stress  and 
high  activity  at  other  hours. 
Maintenance  of  harmonious  bio- 
logical rhythms  depends  on  sev- 
eral factors.  The  first  includes 
intrinsic  regulatory  mechanisms 
within  the  physiological  system 
itself  which  undoubtedly  were 
developed  in  response  to  the 
twenty-four-hour  fluctuations  of 
light  in  equatorial  temperate 
zones  of  the  world.  The  remain- 
ing factors  include  external  syn- 
chronizers, most  important  of 
which  are  light-dark  cycles,  and 
social  patterns.  Under,  normal 
circumstances,  these  external 
synchronizers  also  pursue  a 
twenty-four-hour  cycle.  Socially, 
people  follow  a  daily  round  of 
activities,  and  in  most  regions 
of  the  world  these  activities  are 
geared  to  daylight  and  nighttime. 

In  the  Arctic,  where  light- 
dark  external  synchronization 
from  the  sun  is  not  possible  in 
summer  or  winter,  social  activi- 
ty follows  ill-defined  patterns. 
In  summer  it  becomes  difficult 
to  sleep  for  long  periods.  Chil- 
dren are  seen  playing  out  of 
doors  at  2:00  and  3:00' a.m. 
Naps  are  taken  sporadically.  In 
contrast,  the  dark  winter  months 
are  hallmarked  by  long  periods 
of  sleeping. 

Several  authorities  who  have 
studied  psychosomatic  disorders 
and  periodic  diseases  in  man 
have  recently  suggested  that 
symptoms  of  illness  occur  when 
certain  rhythms  begin  to  "free- 
run"  out  of  phase  with  the  twen- 
ty-four-hour sleep-activity  cycle. 
When  Joseph  Bohlen  investi- 
gated several  biological  rhythms 
in  North  Alaskan  Eskimos,  he 
found  that  urinary  excretion  of 
calcium    became  free-running 


during  the  winter  months  in  all 
Eskimo  subjects.  Bohlen  asso- 
ciated this  desynchronization 
with  the  increase  in  apathy,  de- 
pression, and  irritability  gen- 
erally observed  among  the  Es- 
kimo in  winter.  Perhaps  desyn- 
chronization of  calcium  rhythms 
potentially  imposes  even  more 
severe  alterations  on  central 
nervous  system  functioning  of 
individuals  who  already  possess 
some  brain  pathology,  such  as 
epileptic  foci.  If  so,  arctic  hys- 
terias and  epilepsy  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  consequences  of 
desynchronization  of  the  calcium 
cycle  during  the  dark  periods  of 
the  year. 

— Edward  Francis  Foulks 
Dr.  Foulks  worked  among  the  Es- 
kimos in  1969  and  1970.  He  is  now 
director  of  psychiatric  training  at 
Hahnemann  Medical  College. 


Between  the  ages  of  three  and  five, 
children  everywhere  begin  to  draw 
pictures  of  the  sun — circles  surrounded 
by  radiating  lines.  Later  on,  these  sun 
symbols  become  more  elaborate  and 
turn  into  pictures  of  people,  trees,  or 
animals. 


NO  COMPETITION 

A  thing  beautiful  indoors  is 
entirely  different  outdoors.  The 
big  point  is  that  you  notice  and 
set  down  decidedly  on  your  can- 
vas what  all  your  light  makes  in 
relation  to  all  your  shadow — 
the  sun  does  the  same  thing  to 
a  face  as  to  a  pole.  Get  the 
shock  as  shadow  comes  against 
light. 

Make  your  canvas  drip  with 
sunlight.  You  cannot  reproduce 
nature  out  of  doors  for  it  is 
impossible  to  do  what  you  see; 
you  have  to  approximate  by  a 
convention,  to  invent  one.  Exag- 
gerate to  give  the  impression  in- 
side that  you  feel  outside.  Key 
your  work  higher  than  nature 
really  seems  to  be,  and  when 
you  take  it  indoors  and  hang  it 
upon  the  wall,  it  will  come 
nearer  to  the  truth. 
— Charles  Webster  Hawthorne 
Hawthorne  on  Painting,  1938 
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Heliophobia 


When  well-meaning  friends 
drag  me  to  the  beach  every  year 
("You  mustn't  stay  that  pale  in 
the  summer.  It  really  looks  un- 
healthy"), I  invariably  disgust 
them  by  planting  myself  firmly 
under  an  umbrella.  From  that 
vantage  point,  I  look  out  with 
dismay  on  a  sea  of  apparently 
normal  humans  basting  them- 
selves with  cocoa  butter  and 
turning  over  at  regular  intervals, 
like  spitted  meat. 

It  is  not  merely  that  lying  in 
the  sun  looks  dumb — it  is  a  sci- 
entific fact  that  thought  is  im- 
possible at  temperatures  above 
80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  least 
out  of  doors.  Max  Beerbohm 
wrote  this  about  going  for  a 
walk,  but  the  same  principle 
applies:  "The  brain  then  wraps 
itself  up  in  its  own  convolutions, 
and  falls  into  a  dreamless  slum- 
ber from  which  nothing  can 
rouse  it  till  the  body  has  been 
safely  deposited  indoors  again." 

The  times  were  not  always  so 
hostile  to  us  heliophobes.  We 
did  rather  well  in  the  Romantic 
era,  with  poets  waiting  for  the 
twilight  so  they  could  bat  out 
"To  Darkness,"  or  "When  Even- 
ing Comes,"  and  fashionable 
people  strolling  in  the  moon- 
light through  ruins  they  had  had 
set  up  in  the  garden  the  week 
before.  But,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  boys  went  in  for  too 
much  of  a  good  thing;  they 
would  go  hanging  about  caves 
and  graveyards,  acting  dark  and 
brooding  and  letting  on  that 
they  were  mad,  bad,  and  dan- 
gerous to  know. 

It  was  probably  fellows  like 
Byron  who  gave  the  nervous 
Victorians  and  too  many  others 
the  idea  of  exhorting  one  to  get 
up  to  see  the  sunrise,  somehow 
associating  the  dawn  with  sim- 
ple faith  and  clean  living.  There 
is  no  profit  in  arguing  with 
these  people  that  a  sun.se/  con- 
tains the  same  basic  pictorial 
elements;  heliophiles  are  imper- 
vious to  logic.  Setting  and  ris- 
ing suns  went  out  of  vogue  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
the  public,  with  the  help  of 
Whistler  and  others,  discovered 
the  beauty  of  fog.  But  fog  had 
only  a  brief  moment  in  the  sun, 
as  it  were,  before  the  balance 
again  tipped  the  other  way. 

I  find  some  solace  in  think- 
ing of  the  elegant  people  who 
shared  my  point  of  view.  There 
was  Robert  Benchley,  who, 
when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he 
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would  not  sit  on  the  lawn  on 
a  bright,  sunny  day,  replied, 
"What?  And  gef  hit  by  a  mete- 
or?" There  was  the  play  I  saw 
in  which  a  man  got  up  at  dawn 
to  go  fishing,  and  his  sleepy 
wife,  on  being  told  it  was  five 
o'clock,  leapt  out  of  bed  ex- 
claiming, "Ah!  The  cocktail 
hour!"  And  best  of  all,  there 
was  the  character  to  whom  Cole 
Porter  gave  the  lines:  "The 
breeze  may  die, /But  what  care 
1,/I've  got  a  big  electric  fan./If 
passing  by, /Come  in  and  try/ 
Biting  your  initial  on  my 
artificial  tan."* 

Top  that,  all  you  heliotropes 
and  shrieking  violets. 

— Rhoda  Koenig 
Rhoda  Koenig  is  the  copy  editor  of 
Harper's. 

'"The  Great  Indoors."  Copyright  6 
1930,  Harms,  Inc. 


ON  SHINING  WINGS 

The  Arctic  bird  makes  a  sud- 
den appearance  from  the  south 
and  flies  due  north  towards  the 
Pole.  .  .  .  This  strange  bird  al- 
ways flies  entirely  alone,  never 
in  flocks.  It  flies  very  high  and 
makes  no  noise  and  the  sun 
shines  on  it,  although  we  down 
below  still  have  no  sun.  And  so 
we  always  see  the  first  rays  of 
the  springtime  sun  on  the  wings 
of  this  bird,  which  shines  clear- 
ly into  our  twilight.  The  natives 
behave  like  mad  when  this  shin- 
ing bird  appears  from  below  the 
dark  horizon.  They  regard  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  gods  which  is 
[sic]  in  the  North,  because  it 
brings  the  sun  with  it. 

-^!an  Welzl 
Thirty  Years  in 
the  Golden  North,  1932 


Playing  the  Angles 

(Found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
old  town  of  Syracuse.) 

212  B.C. 

Dear  Diary, 

Today  I  got  up  early.  My  wife 
sat  up  in  bed.  "Hey,"  she  said. 
"What  gives?  The  Roman  fleet 
is  right  outside  our  harbor,  and 
you're  polishing  your  shield. 
Are  you  a  soldier  or  some  kind 
of  fancy  pants?"  "Today  the 
Syracusan  army  is  going  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  ships  with  its 
shields,"  I  informed  her,  giving 
the  bronze  a  spit  shine.  "Using 
the  heat  of  the,  sun,"  I  added. 
"Ha  ha,"  my  wife  said.  "I  sup- 
pose I  might  as  well  die  laugh- 
ing because  in  a  couple  of  hours 
I'm  going  to  be  dead  anyway." 


"The  whole  thing  is  Archime- 
des' idea,"  I  told  her.  "I  bet  it 
is,"  she  sneered.  Like  many  of 
our  friends,  my  wife  can't  stand 
anyone  who's  ever  cracked  a 
book.  She  claims  they  get  fool 
notions  and  want  to  tamper 
with  things.  If  it  weren't  for 
them,  she's  often  asserted,  life 
would  run  smoothly  and  she 
wouldn't  get  «ick  headaches. 

"So  you're  going  to  listen  to 
that  cockamamy  pedant?"  she 
said.  "We're  taking  a  gamble," 
I  admitted.  I  thought  of  the  day 
Archimedes  had  come  to  us  with 
his  plan  to  harness  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  use  it  as  a  weapon 
against  the  enemy.  Our  officers 
seemed  interested  but  we  men 
just  hooted,  and  when  things 
finally  quieted  down  Archime- 
des was  hopping  mad.  "Didn't 
I  show  you  how  to  move  a 
heavy  object  with  a  small 
force?"  he  shouted.  Yes,  we  con- 
ceded, he  had.  "And  didn't  I 
show  you  how  to  bring  water 
up  from  the  ground  with  my 
water  screw?"  "But  what  have 
you  done  for  us  lately?"  cried 
one  outspoken  fellow.  Archime- 
des walked  away,  muttering  and 
scribbling  things  in  the  sand. 

The  next  day  at  high  noon 
he  burned  up  a  small  fishing 
boat  with  the  assistance  of  fifty 
runny-nosed  urchins  angling 
bronze  mirrors  to  reflect  the  sun. 
Our  brains  were  addled  from  so 
many  Roman  sieges,  and  no  one 
could  think  of  a  better  idea,  so 
we  decided  to  give  Archimedes' 
scheme  a  try. 

I  can  tell  you  I  was  pretty 
nervous  standing  on  the  sea  wall 
in  the  midday  heat  with  the 
Romans  bearing  down  on  us 
through  the  water.  But  every- 
thing went  beautifully.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  of  us  as- 
signed to  each  galley,  and  when 
we  reflected  the  sun  off  our 
gleaming  shields  in  unison  and 
directed  it  toward  the  vessels 
offshore,  the  heat  was  so  intense 
that  the  cedarwood  hulls  cov- 
ered with  tar-based  paint  started 
smoldering  right  away.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  entire  fleet  was  in 
flames.  What  a  sight! 

When  I  got  home,  my  wife, 
who  had  seen  the  burning  ships 
and  was  rejoicing  in  our  victory, 
still  didn't  believe  we  had  done 
it  with  the  sun.  "Aah,  come  on," 
she  kept  saying,  elbowing  me  in 
the  ribs  and  chuckling.  I  won- 
der, dear  Diary,  what  they  will 
think  in  ages  to  come. 

— Susan  Witty 
Susan  Witty  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


The  Body's 
Not  for  Burning 

Getting  a  sunburn  is  easy 
previously  unexposed  whi 
skinned  person  lying  under  i 
tropical  sun  at  noontime  0 
start  doing  it  in  about  twel 
minutes.*  Explaining  a  sunbu 
however,  is  hard.  What  hap, 
physiologically  involves  exo 
ingly  complex  interactions,  m 
of  which  must  be  described 
highly  technical  terms.  Thi 
are  some  fairly  simple  tru 
about  sunburn,  though: 

□  Sunburn  is  not  a  mild  hi 
burn.  The  reaction  is  a  pht 
chemical  one:  photons  (or  lij 
quanta)  from  the  ultraviolet  ] 
tion  of  the  spectrum  are 
sorbed  by  molecules  in  the  s 
which  are  consequently  rais' 
to  excited  states.  Excited 
ecules  are  much  more  react 
than  molecules  in  their  gro 
states,  and  the  reaction  produ 
they  engender  in  the  skin  can 
dangerous. 

□  Sunburn  is  not  the  transit 
phenomenon  it  seems  to  be.  I 
studies  using  sensitive  meas 
ing  techniques  indicate  that  I 
vascular  effects  of  a  single  m< 
erately  severe  sunburn  last  fr( 
four  to  fifteen  months.  Cosm 
ic  effects,  such  as  wrinkli 
yellowing,  spotty  freckling, 
general  coarsening  of  the  sk 
last  far  longer. 

□  Though  the  sunburn  suffe 
is  often  a  figure  of  fun,  sunb 
is  no  laughing  matter.  Skin  c 
cers  of  various  types  may  ar 
following  excessive  sunbathii 
DNA,  the  molecular  carrier 
genetic  information,  is  damag 
in  human  skin  upon  exposi 
to  ultraviolet  radiation  (repai 
however,  are  apparently  rapic 
Lipid  protein  membranes,  whi 
are  responsible  for  dividi 
functions  in  individual  eel 
seem  highly  vulnerable  to 
jury  by  ultraviolet  rays.  Pan 
because  the  sun's  deleterious  < 
fects  have  received  far  mo 
attention  than  any  benefits 
rays  offer,  the  catalogue  of  su 
related  ills  is  extensive.  The 
few  examples  should  suffice 
make  you  try  to  protect  yov 
self  against  sunburn. 

— Farrington  Daniels,  J 
Dr.  Daniels  is  head  of  the  Dernj 
tology  Division  of  the  Department 
Medicine  of  the  New  York  Hospitt 
Cornell  Medical  Center. 


*  When  supersonic  air  transpo, 
fly  in  the  stratosphere  and  their  it 
gtnes'  combustion  products  combt 
with  the  ozone,  the  minimal  time  f 
the  onset  of  sunburn  may  be  reduc 
to  two  or  three  minutes. 
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The  Bullfrog. 

(The  greening  of  a  drink.) 

When  this  drink  originally 
occurred  to  us,  we  had  some 
misgivings.  It  was  so  simple 
and  obvious  we  were  afraid 
of  appearing  unsophisticated 
by  suggesting  it. 

We  tried  it  out  on  a  few 
friends  who  convinced  us  it 
was  too  good  to  keep  under 
wraps.  So  now  that  we've 
found  the  courage  to  suggest 
the  idea,  you  might  want  to 
try  a  Bullfrog.  It  tastes  as 
fresh-faced  as  summer  itself. 


To  make  a  Bullfrog,  pour 
1 72  oz.  of  Smirnoff  into  a  tall 
glass  with  ice.  Fill  with  4oz. 
of  limeade  and  stir. 

^mimoff 

leaves  you  breathless® 


"Out  here  on  the  energy  front 

Shell  men  are  working  12  hour  shifts, 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
365  days  a  year." 

"Welcome  to  Grand  Isle  Block  76,  24  miles  from 
land  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"This  is  Shell's  drilling  rig  number  11,  the  home 
away  from  home  for  36  men.  We're  on 
seven  days,  and  off  seven  days. 

"During  the  seven  days  on,  we  work 
here,  sleep  here  and  eat  here. 

"Of  course,  we  get  some  relaxation.  We 
have  TV,  films,  magazines,  cards,  and  the 
fishing  is  pretty  good. 

"But  after  a  12-hour  shift,  you 
usually  have  about  enough  zip  left  to  grab 
a  bowl  of  Shorty's  gumbo  (which  we  think 
stacks  up  to  anything  you'll  find  in  New 
Orleans),  watch  a  little  TV  — then  get  some 
sack  time. 

"It's  hard  work.  But  we  think  it's 
important  work.  It's  also  satisfying  to  be 
with  a  leader.  Shell  is  the  largest  oil 
producer  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

—Al  Rivet 
Rotary  Engineman.  Shell  Rig  11 


"  Until  we  drill,  we  don't  know 
for  sure  if  there's  oil,  gas  or  'nothing'  down  there." 

—  Ch  ester  Robinson 

Drilling  Foreman,  Shell  Rig  11 

"This  was  one  of  78  tracts  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  September,  1972  lease 
sale.  The  tract  covers  about  5,000  acres  and  the 
lease  alone  cost  Shell  and  its  partners 
$6.2  million. 

"You  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
chances.  We  did  all  right  here.  As  we  had 
hoped,  we  did  find  natural  gas. 

"Exploratory  drilling,  using  the  semi- 
submersible  rig,  Ocean  Explorer, 
indicated  a  discovery. 

"But  the  platform  still  had  to  be 
built.  The  wells  had  to  be  drilled. 
In  all,  Shell  estimates  it'll  take  about 
2'/2  years  and  over  $17  million  spent 
y     before  we  sell  a  penny's  worth  from 
this  platform." 


"How's  the  fishing?" 

—  Eugene  A.  Shinn 

Shell  Marine  Specialist, 
Environmental  Affairs  Dept. 

"Off  the  rig,  it's  good. 

"However,  you  can  drop  bales 
of  old  rubber  tires  in  the  Gulf 
and  get  the  same  effect  — an 
artificial  reef. 

"Artificial  reefs  almost  invariably 
improve  fishing  — in  their  immediate  area. 

"The  first  well  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
was  drilled  in  1937.  Since  that  time  the  fish 
catch  has  shown  a  significant  upward  trend. 

"We  don't  claim  any  credit  for  that,  but  it's 
nice  to  see  the  Gulf's  fishing  industry  doing 
so  well. 

"And  our  production  people  tell  me  that  starting 
around  January,  1975,  this  one  platform  should 
start  producing  enough  natural  gas  every  day  to 
heat  about  40,000  homes  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country —  on  one  of  their  colder  days." 


People 
working 
with  energy 


"It's  also  a  little  bit  close 
to  where  we  live." 


"The  people  here  love  children.  Traveling 
with  them  is  a  great  ice-breaker." 


The  shopping  is  great.  English  goods. 
Plaids.  To  me  the 
shopping  typifies  Bermuda." 


"Every  taxi  driver  is  like 
a  mini-ambassador.  They  take  pride 
in  the  island."  * 


Bermuda 

Unspoiled.  Unhurried. Uncommon. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  Dept  T-28-A 
610  Fifth  Avenue,  NY,  NY.  10020  or  711  Statler  Oftice  Bldg,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


HE  SCOURGE  OF  FAMINE 


ATH  TRAPPED  IN  A  TREE 

Timothy  Dickinson 


|£  7"E  ARE  witnessing  the  begin- 
ning of  what  may  be  the  worst 
ine  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Its 
manifestations    have  struck 
thern  Asia  and  the  African  coun- 
5  below  the  southern  rim  of  the 
ara  Desert  and  as  far  as  Kenya, 
e  all  the  greatest  catastrophes,  it 
partnership  between  nature  and 
a:  a  failure  of  rains  (seemingly 
lpounded  by  an  actual  change  of 
nate  in  Africa)  ravages  a  popu- 
on  that  has  grown  beyond  its  re- 
rces.  Although  the  victim  nations 
mot  furnish  reliable  statistics,  it 
fair  to  estimate  that  somewhere 
ween  30  million  and  100  million 
jple  are  now  slowly  starving  to 
ith,  and  at  least  5  million  of  them 

likely  to  die  this  year. 
The  prosperous  societies  of  the 
rthern  Hemisphere  have  all  but 
nished  not  merely  the  fear  but  also 
;  knowledge  of  hunger.  In  the  essay 
low,  Dr.  Richard  Selzer  seeks  to 
cribe  the  experience  of  starvation, 
brings  to  his  task  the  habit  of 
»se  medical  observation  and  the 
)ryteller's  gift  for  narrative  detail, 
lis  combination  of  skills  may  enable 
f  well-fed  to  grasp  the  elusive  qual- 
f  of  hunger,  a  kind  of  strangulation 
the  open  air. 

Of  all  mankinds  recurring  mis- 
ies — war,  drought,  pestilence — the 
ourge  of  famine  and  its  related  dis- 
ders  threaten  to  become  the  most 
•nstant  and  the  most  familiar  dur- 
g  the  latter  decades  of  the  century, 
his  is  so  because  it  has  been  much 
isier  to  apply  medicine  and  thus 
darge  1  population  than  to  apply 
zronomy  and  feed  it.  For  over  a 
ecade  the  signs  have  been  unmis- 
ikable.  yet  the  rich  countries  have 
one  little,  and  most  of  that  to  slight 
urpose.  We  may  now  begin  to  count 
e  cost,  not  only  in  lives  extravagant- 
'  saved  at  birth  to  be  meanly  lost 
iter,  but  also  in  the  exhaustion  of 
•sources  and  the  undermining  of  po- 
tical  institutions.  Where  the  aid  of- 
;red  to  underdeveloped  countries 
as  not  been  consumed  by  projects 
lat  further  the  self-interest  of  the 


Kathe  Kollwilz  ' 

richest  citizens  of  those  states  it  lia> 
all  too  often  been  an  exercise  in  tech- 
nological virtuosity,  a  temptation  for 
remote  scientists  and  administrators. 
Anyone  who  has  passed  through  the 
slum  districts  of  Washington  must 
entertain  fears  for  the  effectiveness  of 
those  officials  a  few  miles  away  who 
prescribe  for  the  infinitely  greater 
urban  ills  of  Bogota  or  Calcutta. 


T1HE  IMPULSE  TO  HELP  the  poor 
world  has  not  been  fraudulent,  al- 
though frauds  have  preyed  upon  it, 
but  it  has  rested  on  a  terrible  opti- 
mism. The  sense  of  economic  possi- 
bility has  been  conditioned  by  the 
incredible  transformations  of  the 
north-temperate  nations  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan.  But  the  devel- 
oping countries,  with  their  histories, 
resources,  and,  above  all,  their  demo- 
graphics could  not  copy  the  prog- 
ress of  the  industrialized  countries. 

It  is  not  only  technically  easier  to 
keep  people  from  dying  than  from 
breeding;  it  is  also  morally  satisfy- 
ing to  prove  life's  dominion  over 
death  But  especially  in  poor  coun- 
tries, where  children  are  considered 
one  -  '  ecurity,  the  effects  are 
catastrophic.  As  more  children  sur- 

Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  contributing  editor 
of  Harper's. 


vive,  they  beget  more  children — and 
a  child  is  created  more  easily  than  a 
field.  New  strains  of  corn  and  rice, 
effective  insecticides,  great  feats  of 
engineering  might  alleviate  partic- 
ular shortages,  but  they  often  mort- 
gage the  future.  The  Aswan  High 
Dam  deprives  the  Nile  valley  of  silt 
and  nurtures  the  snail  population, 
which  carries  the  debilitating  schisto- 
somiasis. 

Human  beings  are  amazingly  tough 
organisms,  infinitely  more  adaptable 
than  the  specialized  strains  of  food 
grown  in  response  to  their  numbers. 
In  most  places  where  people  scratch 
out  an  existence,  the  miracles  of  bot- 
any can  take  root  only  if  the  land  is 
heavily  fertilized  and  irrigated;  the 
resources  for  this  are  just  not  there. 
And  humans  are  not  the  only  forms 
of  life  that  can  adapt;  the  population 
of  Sri  Lanka  rose  with  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  anopheles  mosqui- 
to; now  the  creature  has  returned,  in 
more  resistant  strains,  undermining 
the  health  of  many  of  the  new  mil- 
lions and  casting  them  upon  the  al- 
ready overladen  economy. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  that  peo- 
ple should  not  die.  Ours  has  become 
the  fate  of  the  village  that  trapped 
Death  in  a  tree;  one  day  he  would 
come  down.  Any  attempt  to  ease  the 
suffering  in  the  stricken  countries  of 
Africa  would  present  logistical  com- 
plexities comparable  to  those  of  a 
small  war.  How  would  one  find  the 
people?  Supply  them?  Persuade  them 
to  do  anything?  Even  more  to  the 
point,  why  should  we  bother?  In  re- 
turn for  what  political  advantage? 


T1HE  INEQUITY  of  a  hungry  world 
surrounding  a  well-fed  one  does 
not  exercise  many  of  our  progres- 
sives. People  concerned  with  domes- 
tic injustice  pay  little  heed  to  the 
irony  of  their  being  on  the  privileged 
side  of  the  world's  most  fundamen- 
tal division — between  those  who  have 
enough  to  eat  and  those  who  do  not. 
They  lack  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions and   interests   to   discuss  the 


GO  FLY  A.... 


A  Deal  For  Only  $1.95 


Yes,  you  too  can  own  a  wind- 
powered  aerodynamic  device 
that  produces  nothing  but 
happiness.  It  cannot  be  har- 
nessed for  any  other  purpose 
and  has  a  long  string  at  one 
end.  If  you  have  been  cowering 
indoors  all  winter  thinking 
about  energy  shortages,  this 
colorful  biodegradable  non-oil- 
using  product  is  exactly  what 
you  need.  It  can  be  applied 
toward  the  following  pursuits: 

1—  Moving  with  the  wind  in  an  open 
space,  preferably  a  field. 

2—  Making  your  favorite  tree  happy. 

3—  Running  along  in  the  spring  sun- 
light. 

4—  Using  the  right  hemisphere  of  your 
brain. 

5—  Getting  higher  than  ever. 

6—  Celebrating  the  Whole  Earth  and 
Wraparound  too. 

Yes.  It's  the  New.  Official  1974 

WRAPAROUND  THE 
WHOLE  EARTH  NEW-FANGLED 
BIODEGRADABLE  AIR-POWERED 
HARPER'S  MAIL-ORDER  KITE 


Please  send  me  Harper's 

Wraparound  Kites  at  $1.95  each. 

H2 

I  enclose  $  

(N.Y.  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax.) 
Postage  and  handling  are  included. 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  Zip  

Mail  to:  KITE  Dept. 

Harperts  Magazine 

2  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


THE  SCOURGE  OF  FAMINE  

problems,  seeming  only  too  glad  to 
leave  foreign  affairs  to  the  CIA.  Last 
year,  at  a  time  when  famine  was 
building  up  to  the  proportions  of  a 
holocaust,  they  raged  that  Amer- 
icans were  going  short  of  steak.  Re- 
form begin>  at  home,  and  the  25  per- 
cent of  the  world's  food  supply  pro- 
duced in  this  country  with  6  percent 
of  the  world's  people  will  mostly 
stay  here.  Practicality,  the  admira- 
ble doctrine  that  prevents  the  appli- 
cation of  one's  principles  to  oneself, 
never  had  a  more  convincing  tribute. 

We  are  caught.  Can  we  keep  food 
supplies  level  with  tin-  torrent  of 
children?  No.  How  many  of  those 
now  in  immediate  danger  could  we 
save?  A  good  many  more  than  we 
will.  What  have  we  to  fear?  Price- 
gouging  by  the  poor  countries  that 
supply  our  raw  materials.  Coups,  ter- 
rorism, perhaps  some  international 
military  threats.  But  above  all.  a  loss 
of  nerve. 

Will  the  export  of  any  ideology. 
Left  or  Right,   have   much  good 

STB  ANGULATION  UN 

by  Richard  Selzer 

if  i  am  hungry — truly  starving— 
J. I  can  tell  you  how  I  feel,  but  you 
will  never  underhand.  Not  unless  you 
are  starving,  too.  Hunger  cannot  be 
described  by  its  victims:  the  feeling 
is  beyond  words. 

Still,  the  experience  can  be  dimly 
grasped  by  studying  the  medical  ef- 
fects of  starvation  on  the  body.  And 
one  begins  with  this — the  human 
body's  remarkable  capacity  to  sur- 
vive for  long  periods  without  food. 

Take  the  case  of  Terence  MacSwin- 
ev.  the  Iri-h  revolutionist  and  may- 
or of  Cork  who  undertook  a  famous 
hunger  strike  in  1920  while  a  pris- 
oner in  a  British  jail.  He  lived  for 
seventy-four  days  without  so  much  as 
a  morsel  before  dying  of  starvation. 
Admittedly  one  must  take  into  ac- 
count, in  the  case  of  MaeSwiney,  the 
thickness  of  an  Irishman's  skin  and 
his  preliminary  state  of  preservation 
from  alcohol,  as  well  as  the  execrable 
climate  of  his  island  I  which  induces 
a  kind  of  cheerful  fatalism  l  and  the 
glorious  devotion  to  his  cause.  None- 
theless, seventy-four  days  without 
food  remains  a  deathless  reproach  to 
the  gluttony  of  Georgian  England. 

The  biblical  fasting  period  of  forty 


effect?  Probably  not.  The  rich  of  thi 
underdeveloped  world  may  be  unap 
pealing,  but  social  revolution  is  un 
likely  to  do  much  more  than  uncovei  i 
how  little  wealth  is  required  to  ap 
pear  rich  in  a  poor  country,  and  a 
the  cost  of  great  disorganization  ant 
the   flight   of  most  of  the  highly 
skilled.  Conversely,  any  gain  offeree 
by  the  introduction  of  the  marke 
mechanism  into  a  marginal  society 
is  likely  to  be  offset  elsewhere  by'; 
the  destruction  of  the  habits  of  thrirf 
or  by  the  multiplication  of  socia  l 
wrong.   It   is   fundamentally  light 
minded  to  assume  that  one  >ocier\ 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  another's*" 
necessities.  ]■ 
In  some  cultures,  people  avoid  sav^j 
ing  life  because  they  become  respon- 1 
>ible  ever  afterward  for  the  persoirj 
saved.  This  was  not  our  attitude,  anc  f 
only  now  are  we  confronting  the  cost 
of  benevolence,  the  high  charges  thaty- 
Nature    levies    on    optimism.  TWJ 
branches  rustle.  Death  is  beginning] 
to  climb  down  from  his  tree. 


THE  OPEN  AIR 

days  and  forty  nights  is  a  piece  off 
pie  for  any  truly  dedicated  anarchist 
bent  on  martyrdom.  The  all-time  rec>  - 
ords.  however,  seem  to  have  requirec 
no  zeal  or  fervor  beyond  the  yearning 
of  the  person  to  melt  fat  away.  There  t 
is  the  authenticated  case  of  a  thirty- 
year-old  woman  who  took  no  food 
for  236  days,  and  thereby  reduced*' 
her  weight  from  281  pounds  to  184. 
This  intrepid  soul  was  outdone  by  a1 
fifty-four-year-old  lady  who  fasted  forj 
249  days,  falling  away  from  282 
pounds  to  a  cadaverous  208.  Neither 
of  these  two  women  suffered  any  ill 
effects  from  Uieir  abstinence.  This  is 
in  no  wise  to  be  misconstrued  as  a 
carte  blanche  for  unrestricted,  self- 
imposed  fasting,  which,  more  often 
than  not.  wreaks  various  forms  of 
havoc  upon  the  body.  I  would,  there- 
fore, leave  that  sort  of  self-denial  to 
saints  and  leaders  of  lost  causes. 

The  ability  of  the  body  to  mobilize 
its  inner  resources  in  the  absence  of 
food  is  central  to  survival. 

The  source  of  energy  for  the  body.  | 
and  its  principal  fuel,  is  glucose,  a 

Richard  Selzer  is  a  surgeon  ttho  practices  in 
Yen  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  is  the  author  of 
Rituals  of  Surgery  (Harper's  Magazine  Press). 
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he  world  is  filled  with  get-rich-quick 
hemes.  Most  of  them,  alas,  don't  work— 

nd  cause  unwary  investors  to  lose  mil- 

,ons  of  dollars  every  year, 
t  But  there  are  many  excellent  and  com- 
pletely sound  opportunities  to  get  rich 

lowly  that  often  are  overlooked  by  the 

verage  person. 

!  For  instance,  did  you  know  that  if  you 

Itarted  investing  just  a  little  more  than 
1 .80  every  month  at  the  age  of  30,  and  got 
I  15%  return  compounded  annually,  by 
|  he  time  you  were  65  it  would  add  up  to 
|il,013,346?  Over  a  million  dollars  from 
hbout  $80  a  month! 

With  careful  money  management,  most 
responsible  families  can  save  at  least 
1 580  a  month.  And  getting  a  return  of  15% 
[>n  your  investment,  although  very  good, 
[  s  not  as  impossible  as  it  may  sound. 

According  to  statistics,  the  combined  an- 
lual  return  from  dividends  and  capital 
ippreciation  on  all  common  stocks  over 
;he  past  20  years  has  averaged  14.3%. 
Average  returns  in  specific  areas  have 
oeen  higher— for  example,  18.4%  in  elec- 
tronics and  22.7%  in  office  equipment. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  income  tax  you  would  pay  on 
the  return  from  your  investments.  But 
sound  tax  planning  can  reduce  this  factor 
to  a  minimum. 

And  if  you  are  older  than  30,  it  is  true 
that  you  do  not  have  as  long  a  period  of 
time  to  pyramid  your  savings,  but  you 
probably  are  earning  more  than  you  did 
at  30  and  can  afford  to  save  and  invest 
more  than  $80  a  month. 

Then  why  don't  most  of  us  end  up  with 
at  least  a  million  dollars  by  the  time 
we're  65? 

Sometimes  it  is  due  to  unavoidable 
circumstances— unemployment,  family 
illnesses,  and  so  forth.  But  surely  an  im- 
portant factor  is  simply  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edgeable planning  and  sound  money 
management. 


It  is  with  this  common  problem  in 
mind  that  the  publishers  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  have  now  developed  the 
MONEY  MANAGEMENT  LIBRARY. 

This  series  has  been  designed  to  provide 
you  with  the  professional  guidance  nec- 
essary to  manage  your  money:  to  help 
you  do  the  best  possible  job  of  saving 
it  —  stretching  it  —  investing  it  —  minimiz- 
ing the  tax  on  it  — and  passing  it  on 
to  your  heirs. 

And  to  acquaint  you  with  the  series  with- 
out obligation,  you  are  invited  to  read  the 
first  volume  in  the  series,  "Planning  Your 
Financial  Future,"  free  for  10  days. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  to  draw 
up  your  own  family  security  plan  for  get- 
ting rich  slowly  and  then  give  you  a 
broad  overview  of  how  to  make  the  plan 
work.  Among  the  things  you  will  learn: 

—Where  to  put  your  savings.  How  to 
choose  a  bank  with  best  yield.  How  to  get 
1%  more  on  passbook  savings. 

—Advantage  of  buying  savings  bonds 
in  child's  name. 

—How  you  can  save  $9,000  on  a 
$20,000  mortgage. 

—How  to  compare  cost  of  owning  and 
renting  a  home.  Pros  and  cons  of  co-op 
apartments  and  condominiums. 

—Ways  of  investing  profitably  in  com- 
mercial real  estate  without  headaches  of 
management. 

—Investing  in  stocks:  common  stock 
vs.  preferred.  Participating  vs.  non-par- 
ticipating. Stocks  vs.  corporate  bonds. 
Types  of  bonds. 

—Don't  put  all  of  your  eggs  in  one 
basket,  but  how  many  baskets? 

—How  to  choose  a  broker. 

—Dollar-cost  averaging:  the  secret  of 
profiting  from  stock  price  fluctuations. 

—Why  investors  often  overpay  tax  on 
long-term  capital  gains. 

—3  ways  to  invest  in  mutual  funds. 
How  to  choose  from  250  funds. 


—A  simple  secret  to  help  you  save  on 
life  insurance. 

—The  3  basic  types  of  insurance  poli- 
cies and  the  many  different  ways  they 
are  combined. 

—How  to  calculate  how  much  insur- 
ance you  should  carry. 

—How  you  can  calculate  your  social 
security  benefits. 

—How  just  a  few  sentences  in  your  will 
can  save  your  heirs  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  dollars. 

—Big  tax  savings  you  can  realize  in 
a  reversionary  trust. 

—How  to  bypass  probate  with  much  of 
your  estate. 

Other  books  in  the  series  will  then  ex- 
plain in  greater  detail  how  to  build  and 
pass  along  your  estate. 

They  include: 
"What  Everyone  Needs  to  Know 
About  Law" 
"How  To  Buy  Real  Estate" 
"Your  Income  Tax:  How  To  Save 
Money  And  Avoid  Trouble" 
"Stocks,  Bonds  &  Mutual  Funds" 
"How  To  Find  A  Growth  Stock" 

And  in  each  book,  everything  you  want 
and  need  to  know  is  explained  in  the 
clear,  practical,  no-nonsense  style  for 
which  the  news  magazine,  U.S.News  & 
World  Report,  is  famous.  The  reliability 
of  the  facts  is  also  in  keeping  with  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report's  high  standards. 

To  read  the  first  book,  "Planning  Your 
Financial  Future,"  free  for  10  days,  send 
no  money— just  mail  the  coupon.  If  you 
are  pleased  with  it,  you  may  keep  it  for 
only  $5.50  (a  direct-to-you  discount  of 
more  than  20%  off  the  suggested  retail 
price)  plus  shipping  and  handling,  and 
continue  to  receive  another  book  in  the 
series  on  approval  every  other  month. 
Or  you  may  return  your  first  book  in  10 
days  and  we  will  not  send  you  any  more. 
You  may  stop  receiving  books  in  the 
series  any  time  just  by  sending  us  a 
postcard  telling  us  to  cancel. 
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lorm  oi  sugar  ubiquitous  in  the  plant 
and  animal  kingdoms.  Its  biggest  con- 
sumer  is  the  brain,  for  which  it  is  as 
necessary  as  the  oxygen  we  breathe. 
Should  the  blood  level  of  glucose 
drop  with  any  precipitousness,  there 
follows  first  a  sense  of  lightheaded- 
ness and  distraction,  as  though  one 
uere  detached  from  realit)  .From  nn- 
remembered  time,  man  as  priest  has 
entered  this  rarefied  state  of  early 
brain  starvation  in  search  of  his  God 
and  has  returned  with  prophecy  and 
new  truth.  Therein  are  visions  seen 
and  noises  heard,  which,  carried  back 
to  the  world,  lay  the  faithless  mad 
and  shuddering,  render  the  devout 
ecstatic.  Fasting  purifies  not  so  much 
the  body  as  the  mind,  heightening 
our  receptivity  to  such  divine  mes- 
sages. Thus  it  has  been  part  of  every 
religion  to  which  man  has  paid  obei- 
sance. 

Should  the  fasting  be  prolonged 
further,  there  are  behavioral  changes, 
wild  flights  of  fantasy,  repetitious, 
automatic  acts  whose  significance  is 
known  only  to  the  subject.  One  chants 
and  writhes.  If  one  is  a  dervish,  one 
whirls.  Less  romantically,  one  faints 
or  convulses. 

The  more  severe  the  deprivation 
of  glucose,  the  more  violent  the  reac- 
tion. The  poetry  departs,  and  what 
ensues  is  a  progression  from  mental 
confusion  to  coma  and  at  last  to  the 
irreversible  death  of  the  brain  cells. 
Unlike  the  liver,  or  the  ray  of  the 
gifted  starfish,  the  brain  has  no  pow- 
er of  regeneration.  A  dead  brain  cell 
is  as  irretrievable  as  a  blasted  hope. 
The  flame  of  the  intellect  burns  fierce 
and  swift  as  phosphorus.  The  spend- 
thrift brain  uses  two-thirds  of  the 
total  circulating  glucose  of  the  blood- 
stream and  45  percent  of  its  oxygen. 
The  rest  goes  largely  to  the  muscles 
and  the  red  blood  cells. 

The  brain  demands  100  to  145 
grams  of  glucose  a  day.  Translated 
into  calories,  this  comes  to  400  to 
600  per  day  when  one  is  at  rest. 
Ravenous,  the  brain  calls  upon  the 
great  bin  of  the  liver  where  the  pre- 
cursor of  glucose,  glycogen,  is  stored. 
But  even  this  marvel  of  husbandry 
contains  but  100  grams  of  glycogen, 
part  of  which  it,  frugal  as  any  farm- 
er's wife,  holds  back,  refuses,  keeps 
to  itself  for  a  rainy  day.  At  most, 
the  liver  can  fuel  the  brain  with  glu- 
cose for  but  a  few  hours.  The  interval 
between  dinner  at  night  and  break- 
18  fast  in  the  morning  exceeds  the  abil- 


ity oi  the  liver  to  furnish  enougli 
glucose  to  the  brain,  and  the  liver  must 
fire  its  auxiliary  engines.  Fortunately, 
it  has  the  talent  to  manufacture 
glucose  from  other  sources,  and  we 
do  not  have  to  wake  up  several  times 
each  night  to  feed.  Having  exhausted 
its  cache  of  glucose,  the  liver  turns 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body,  breaking 
down  the  protein  of  muscle  and  oth- 
er organs  into  glucose.  Fat  is  seized 
from  its  various  depots  and  changed 
to  fatty  acids  in  the  liver,  which  sub- 
stances supply  energy  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  body.  So  it  is  that  like  the 
praying  mantis  we  turn  upon  our 
own  bodies  to  feed,  eating  ourselves 
with  the  mindless  voracity  of  insects 
biting  off  their  own  legs. 


T1HE  BREAKDOWN  of  the  body  does 
not  proceed  at  the  same  rate  in  all 
stages  of  starvation.  Early  in  food  de- 
privation, it  is  largely  protein  which 
is  consumed.  As  it  leaves  the  tissues, 
protein  carries  out  with  it  minerals 
such  as  potassium  and  calcium. 
These,  of  course,  are  excreted  in  solu- 
tion and  c  ause  an  increase  in  the  loss 
of  water.  This  water  loss  is  responsi- 
ble  for  much  of  the  weight  loss  in  the 
early  stages  of  starvation,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  dieting. 

\-  starvation  proceeds,  more  and 
more  of  the  weight  loss  is  due  to  the 
consumption  by  the  body  of  its  own 
fat.  Fat  provides  more  energy  than 
protein,  gram  for  gram,  and  thus  the 
weight  loss  is  slower  in  the  later 
stages.  At  last  there  is  no  available 
protein  left,  and  all  of  the  energy  is 
taken  from  fat.  Still,  it  is  not  the 
number  of  body  cells  which  decreases 
in  starvation,  but  rather  the  size  of 
the  cells. 

One  marvels  at  the  tactics  of  the 
body  to  evade  its  ineluctable  destruc- 
tion. The  basal  metabolic  rate,  that  is, 
the  speed  at  which  all  functions  of 
the  body,  gross  or  microscopic,  are 
carried  out,  slows  down.  The  starving 
person  is  less  active,  requires  fewer 
calories.  Speech  is  reduced  to  an  in- 
frequent mutter  that  one  must  strain 
to  hear.  Eventually  there  is  no  activ- 
ity that  is  not  directly  connected  to 
the  gathering  and  ingestion  of  food. 

To  preserve  its  integrity,  the  starv- 
ing body  resorts  to  other,  hidden 
measures  to  compensate  for  the  dread- 
ful expenditure  of  protein.  The  brain 
must  be  fed,  but  with  what?  With 
ketones.  These  are  breakdown  prod- 
ucts of  fat  that  do  not  appear  under 


normal  circumstances.  I  hey  are  a  su 
perb  reserve  source  of  energy,  anr 
the  insatiable  brain  quickly  learn? 
how  to  use  them.  Once  again  it  is  the 
liver  wherein  the  fatty  acids  are  ox 
idized  before  their  discharge  to  tin 
brain.  It  is  the  substitution  of  ketone 
for  protein  as  brain  food  that  retard 
the  otherwise  precipitous  wasting  o 
the  muscle  mass  to  the  point  when 
the  body  would  no  longer  be  able  t< 
locomote  in  its  attempts  to  find  foot 
and  eat  it. 

By  these  means  MacSwiney  anc'  : 
the  fat  ladies  were  able  to  survive  Ion; 
periods  of  starvation.  A  child  woulc 
not  fare  so  well.  Consider  the  appear  i 
ance  of  the  starved  child.  His  hea< 
appears  huge  above  the  emaciatec 
trunk,  from  which  the  shoulder  blade? 
protrude  like  the  yoke  of  oxen  oi  , 
the  winglets  of  a  plucked  chicken 
His  arms  and  legs  are  mere  bonf' 
upon  which  the  inelastic  wrinklec' 
skin  is  draped  in  flaccid  folds.  Th< 
belly  swells  with  fluid.  The  joints  can 
not  be  bent  without  excruciating 
pain.  Upon  the  face  is  a  vacant,  fixei 
expression,  the  fades  dolorosa  of  pre 
mature  senescence.  Mercifully,  to 
ward  the  end,  there  is  loss  of  ap 
petite,  and  the  child  could  not  ea 
any  food  even  if  it  were  offered  t< 
him.  The  passage  from  life  to  deatiT 
is  slow  and  subtle,  much  as  it  is  ir| 
the  very  aged.  Often  it  is  difficult  t(' 
recognize  when  the  actual  death  ha: 
occurred. 

The  child,  entering  a  period  o: 
starvation,  stops  growing,  for  growtl 
is  a  luxury,  demanding  recklesi 
amounts  of  energy.  Nor  is  this  los 
growth  retrievable.  Even  after  his  nu 
trition  has  been  restored,  the  once 
starved  child  remains  short  if  no 
truly  stunted,  a  fact  which  is  imme 
diately  apparent  when  one  compared  f 
the  stature  of  members  of  a  starvec  ' 
society  with  that  of  a  sated  society 
such  as  ours.  If  the  deprivation  take^ 
place  during  the  first  year  of  life,  the 
effect  is  even  more  terrible,  for  dur 
ing  that  first  year  the  brain  is  still 
in  a  stage  of  development.  Withoufj'] 
energy  to  grow,  the  brain  is  dwarfed 
experiences  fewer  cell  divisions 
forms  less  mass;  there  is  stunting  ol( 
the  intellect  as  well.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  underfed  pregnant  woman 
carries  a  baby  that  is  highly  likely 
to  have  noticeably  hampered  men-, 
tal  faculties.  The  significance  to  the 
world  of  this  fact  is  immeasurable. 
We  have  not  yet  reaped  the  whirlwind 
of  the  famines  that  have  pinched  the 
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ains  of  millions  of  people  on  sev- 
al  of  our  continents  in  the  past  ten 
ars.  Consider,  if  you  can,  the  effect 
society  of  millions  of  adults  who 
ve  undergone  such  periods  of  star- 
tion  in  infancy,  and  who  bear  the 
ars  of  their  cerebral  devastation. 
Although  the  sensation  of  hunger 
still  not  completely  understood,  it 
now  known  that  the  stomach  has 
•ry  little  to  do  with  it.  Even  though 
e  feel  it  in  our  bellies,  the  sense  of 
inger  is  produced  in  the  hypothal- 
nus,  that  dark  and  secret  mound 
the  very  base  of  the  brain.  If  this 
>ot  is  stimulated  electrically,  hunger 
experienced;  if  it  is  removed,  there 
no  appetite;  an  animal  with  no 
ypothalamus  could  starve  to  death 
1  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Despite  the  sacrifice  of  untold  mil- 
ons  of  laboratory  rats  so  prepared, 
le  origin  of  hunger  remains  a  mys- 
sry.  Local  factors  in  the  stomach  do 
ot  explain  it.  For  example,  the  pa- 
ent  who  has  undergone  total  re- 
moval of  his  stomach,  for  one  reason 
r  another,  continues  to  experience 
le  sensation  of  hunger,  and  locates 
|  in  his  upper  abdomen.  It  seems 
ikely  that  the  contractions  of  the 
mpty  stomach  are  responsible  for 
he  pangs  we  feel,  but  these  are 
he  same  contractions  which  take 
•lace  in  the  full  organ,  and  are  indis- 
inguishable  from  them.  No  one  has 
et  explained  why  the  patient  with  a 
nalignant  tumor  loses  his  appetite, 
mly  to  have  it  return  should  the  tu- 
nor  be  removed  completely.  In  the 
■nd  it  must  be  stated  that  hunger  and 
ippetite  are  bodily  responses  mod- 
fied  by  learned  behavior  and  culture. 


II HE  sated  society  dotes  on  such 
comparatively  frivolous  subjects  as 
art  and  philosophy.  The  starving  man 
does  not  meditate  upon  the  arts.  Of 
what  use  Mondrian  or  Mozart  to  one 
*vho  hears  symphony  only  in  the  sound 
of  suckling,  and  for  whom  happiness 
is  the  accumulation  of  food  rather 
than  paintings?  A  study  of  hunger  has 
not  commanded  the  same  amount  of 
iprint  as  has,  say,  the  subject  of  sex. 
On  purely  biological  grounds  this 
one-sidedness  is  ill-founded.  It  is  nu- 
trition that  is  the  fundament  of  our 
lives.  Upon  sexual  behavior  depends 
the  preservation  of  the  species;  upon 
eating  depends  the  preservation,  not 
only  of  the  species,  but  of  the  individ- 
ual as  well.  The  starving  man  does 
not  use  his  precious  last  energy  for 


sex.  He  has  long  since  lost  all  inter- 
est in  it.  He  must  concentrate  all  his 
strength  on  getting  food.  Should  he 
fail  to  obtain  it,  there  are  no  com- 
plex neurotic  or  psychotic  manifesta- 
tions that  can  be  studied.  There  is  only 
the  sinking  of  vitality  and  the  leth- 
argy that  leads  to  death.  How  unlike 
the  sexual  instinct,  whose  frustration 
finds  expression  in  psychic  distur- 
bances or  romantic  sublimation.  At 
last  it  must  be  said  that  man  can  live 
without  sex,  but  must  die  without 
food.  It  is  ironic  that  when  the  sated 
society  does  contemplate  hunger  it  is 
in  the  context  of  our  own  specialized 
plague,  that  of  obesity,  to  which  the 
plethora  of  diet  books  published  each 
year  bears  witness.  So  dreadful  is 
the  thought  of  famine  such  as  now 
cinches  the  waist  of  Africa  that,  like 
Lady  Macbeth  ignoring  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  we  must  adjure  each  other 
to  "feed,  and  regard  him  not."  We 
must  not  think  of  it.  We  cannot. 

Consider  the  pelican,  that  noble 
bird  who.  returning  exhausted  to  his 
nest  from  a  long  and  fruitless  search 
for  food,  sees  his  chicks  crowding 
toward  him  to  catch  the  fish  he  will 
disgorge.  He  sees  their  gaping 
mouths,  hears  their  frantic  gabbling. 


Then-  is  no  food.  His  craw  and  belly 
are  empty.  For  a  long  moment  he 
-lands  as  though  listening  to  some 
secret  inner  command,  then  suddenly 
raises  his  great  beak  above  his  young, 
arching  his  neck  backward  for  the 
strike.  It  is  not  his  babes  that  he 
would  harm,  but  himself.  He  punc- 
tures his  own  breast,  ripping  away 
the  flesh,  until  at  last  he  stands  astride 
the  nest,  offering  his  entrails  as  food 
before  he  dies. 

Hunger  is  the  primary  want,  the 
Evil  Counselor  that  Vergil  sees  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  underworld. 
Alongside  it  run  the  dogs  of  Pesti- 
lence and  War.  Thus  it  determines 
the  nature  of  our  social  groupings, 
the  form  our  activities  take.  Helen 
of  Troy  notwithstanding,  famine  is 
the  chief  cause  of  war  among  men. 
Against  the  backdrop  of  man's  strug- 
gle with  hunger,  all  the  art  and  lit- 
erature of  the  world  may  be  consid- 
ered but  a  temporary  distraction. 

Considering  the  desperation  that  ac- 
companies famine — whether  among 
the  inmates  of  concentration  camps, 
or  victims  of  cataclysms  of  nature 
—it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  can- 
nibalism is  not  more  common  than 
it  is.  During  the  long  siege  of  Lenin- 
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grad,  with  the  freezing  city  isol 
on  all  sides  by  the  German  a: 
and  the  sea,  the  inhabitants  ate  c 
leather,  mud,  wood,  and  paper, 
they  did  not  eat  each  other, 
morning  those  who  had  fallen 
of  starvation  lay  in  the  street-,, 
were  stacked  in  barrows  and  ca 
away.  Protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrati 
a  king's  ransom  of  each,  were  intern 
in  the  ground  or  burned  in  inciner 
tors  by  the  very  people  who  cou:| 
have  saved  themselves  by  their  i 
gestion — this  done  in  the  full  know 
edge  that  they  were  to  be  the  corpsi 
of  tomorrow.  When  a  rare  instan< 
of  cannibalism  was  discovered,  t! 
outraged  populace,  stirred  from  tl 
misery    of   its   own  preoccupaticHK 
by  the  violation  of  this  most  deepi 
rooted  taboo,  mustered  the  last  dref  ' 
of  its  energy,  attacked  the  perpi  j 
trators,  and  slew  them.  What  kej  f 
them  from  their  feast?  Was 
inherent  sense  of  dignity?  A 
that  this,  at  least,  they  must  not 
Or  were  they  helpless  in  the  grip  < 
an  age-old  disgust  that  could  not  h 
overcome?  Still,  as  we  read  that  th 
marooned  survivors  of  a  soccer  teai 
partook  of  their  dead  companion;1 
not  as  furtive  individuals,  but 
the  outcome  of  community  decisioi 
openly  arrived  at,  we  do  not  hesitatjjb 
to  agree  and  commiserate,  even  a. 
we  are  wracked  by  shudders  of  revu 
sion.  It  is,  in  the  end,  better  to  live 

Nor  is  suicide  chosen  by  the  stan 
ing.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  su 
cide  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  sate' 
than  in  the  starving.  This,  too,  i 
seems,  must  not  be  done. 

From  the  very  first  day  that  mail 
opens  his  eyes,  he  knows  hungei 
Will  this  poor  planet,  this  mote,  thi 
speck  in  the  void,  be  able  to  sustain 
him?  Or  does  the  dark  Sahara] 
spread  of  famine  approach  ever  an< 
ever  closer?  There  are  those  wh 
would  have  us  look  to  the  sea,  wit! 
its  untouched  bounty  of  plankton  anc 
deep  creatures.  Others  frantically 
search  for  edible  plants,  such  as  sor 
ghum,  that  grow  in  arid  stony  soil 
Still  others  study  the  hibernation  oi 
beasts  and  the  strange  nocturnal  tor 
por  of  the  Andean  hummingbird  in 
an  effort  to  learn  the  secrets  of  hus- 
banding energy,  that  life  may  con 
tinue  in  lime  of  need.  As  more  and 
more  of  us  dine  on  thorns,  as  the 
specter  of  famine  hovers  everywhere 
on  earth,  we  may,  with  Falslaff,  look 
to  the  heavens  and  cry,  "Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes."  d 
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he  Ripon  Society*  has  identified  the 
sues  of  the  future,  raised  questions 
thers  would  not  ask,  and  proposed 
ractical  solutions. 
Help  us  improve  the  political  system 
nd  raise  your  political  I.Q.  by  reading 
tws  of  Victory  and  subscribing  to  the 
Upon  Quarterly  and  Newsletter. 


he  Ripon  Society 
09  C  Street,  N.E. 
Vashington,  DC  20002 


The  Ripon  Quarterly:  Journal  of  Re- 
publican Politics  and  Policy  contains 
policy  proposals  for  ideas  whose  time 
is  yet  to  come,  along  with  reviews  and 
commentaries  to  help  you  build  a  viable 
political  philosophy  for  the  post- 
Watergate  era. 

The  Ripon  Forum  Newsletter  is  a  twice- 
monthly,  one-of-a-kind  national  digest 
of  political  developments  in  all  50  states. 
The  Forum  offers  prescriptive  commen- 
tary and  analysis.  For  instance,  did  you 
know  how  the  Ripon  Society's  success- 
ful suit  against  the  Republican  Party 
will  shift  the  balance  of  power 
permanently  at  Republican  Conventions? 


Jaws  of  Victory  — the  new  Ripon  Society 
book,  to  be  published  by  Little  Brown 
this  month.  ]aws  of  Victory  will  tell 
you: 

•  The  real  story  between  McGovern 
and  Eagleton. 

•  Why  despite  Watergate  almost  every 
major  future  campaign  will  follow 
the  structure  of  CREEP. 

•  Why  legal  donations  to  the  1972 
campaigns  are  more  disturbing  than 
the  illegal  ones. 

John  Gardner  has  said  Jaws  of  Victory 
..."Is  an  important  and  useful  book  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  keep  abreast  of 
contemporary  politics." 


fj  Yes,  I  want  the  special  pre-publication  offer  of  Jaws  of  Victory  and  a  copy  of  the  Ripon  FORUM  Newsletter  and  the  Ripon 

Quarterly  —  all  for  only  $10.95 
l~l  Yes,  I  want  a  trial  six  month  subscription  to  the  Ripon  FORUM  Newsletter  and  Ripon  Quarterly  for  only  $7.50. 

[~ ]  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  . 

□  Please  charge  $  to  my  MASTER  CHARGE  account  number. 

□  □□□□□□  □□□  □□□□ 
Bank  Number  □□□□  □□□ 


Signature 
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I  The  Ripon  Society  is  a  national  progressive  Republican  research  and  policy  organization  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  members 
throughout  the  50  states.  Ripon's  policy  proposals  and  political  analyses  have  commanded  attention  and  respect  and  have  frequently  been  adopted  as 
*he  policy  of  the  Republican  Party.  As  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial  noted,  "They  are  the  voice  of  the  GOP  future  — clear  of  thought,  strong  of  word, 
compassionate  of  their  fellow  human  beings.  And  they  have  the  smarts  which  win  elections." 
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THE  CRUELEST  TAX 


by  Roger  LeRoy  Miller 


4  ty  OUR  ACCOUNT  NUMBER  of  your 

I  Social  Security  card  identifies 
your  old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
account.  Your  card  is  the  symbol  of 
your  insurance  policy  under  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  law."  So  reads 
the  Social  Security  Administration's 
booklet  Insurance  for  You  and  Your 
Family.  Another  booklet  put  out  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  tells  us  that  "the  basic 
idea  of  Social  Security  is  a  simple 
one:  during  working  years  employ 
ees,  their  employers,  and  self-em- 
ployed people  pay  Social  Security 
contributions  which  are  pooled  in 
special  trust  funds.  When  earnings 
stop  or  are  reduced  because  the  work- 
er retires,  dies,  or  becomes  disabled, 
monthly  cash  benefits  are  paid  to  re- 
place part  of  the  earnings  the  family 
has  lost." 

Social  Security,  then,  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  compul- 
sory insurance  scheme  for  almost  all 
employed  and  self-employed  workers 
in  the  United  States.  Ever  since  its 
beginnings  thirty-nine  years  ago,  this 
compulsory  "insurance"  program  has 
been  considered  a  politically  unassail- 
able sacred  cow.  After  all,  isn't  it 
right  that  everyone  should  provide 
for  his  or  her  old  age?  And  after  all, 
isn't  it  appropriate  that  families  be 
protected  against  unexpected  reduc- 
tions in  family  income?  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  answered  yes  to  these  ques- 
tions. If  the  facts  about  Social  Secu- 
rity had  been  known,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  would  have  continued, 
much  less  expanded,  during  these 
past  four  decades.  Let  the  facts  be 
known:  Social  Security  is  not  an  in- 
surance program;  contributions  do 
not  go  into  a  trust  fund  that  is  used 
to  pay  you  an  annuity  when  you  re- 
22  tire;  furthermore,  you  are  guaran- 


teed nothing  by  "contributing"  your 
social  insurance  payments  every  year. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  uncover 
what's  behind  SSA  propaganda  is  to 
separate  the  two  basic  aspects  of  So- 
cial Security:  how  it  is  financed,  and 
what  the  benefits  are. 


The  poor  pay  more 

IN  1935,  the  basic  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  applied  to  the  first 
$3,000  of  income  earned  in  a  year. 
At  that  time,  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  workers  were  making  only 
this  much  or  less.  Today,  in  1974, 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  ap- 
plies to  the  first  $13,200  earned,  but 
today  more  than  one  in  four  workers 
makes  more  than  $13,200.  Hence, 
more  than  one  in  four  workers  gets  a 
break  on  Social  Security  taxes.  The 
rate  of  "contribution"  that  the  em- 
ployee pays  directly  is  5.85  percent 
on  that  first  $13,200.  If,  however, 
the  worker  makes,  say,  $26,400,  the 
effective  payroll  tax,  as  a  percentage 
of  total  earned  income,  drops  by 
half.  In  fact,  the  higher  the  earned 
income  goes,  the  lower  the  effective 
percentage  payroll  tax  for  Social  Se- 
curity. This  particular  tax  is  there- 
fore regressive,  unlike,  for  example, 
the  individual  income  tax  for  which 
rates  are  higher  and  higher  as  in- 
comes go  higher  and  higher. 

The  regressiveness  of  the  Social 
Security  tax  is  even  more  than  first 
meets  the  eye,  for  it  allows  no  exemp- 
tions, as  does  the  individual  income 
tax,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  rent,  or  capital  gains.  It 

Roger  LeRoy  Miller  is  the  author  of  over  a 
dozen  books  on  economics.  Starting  this  sum- 
mer, he  will  be  a  professor  of  law  and  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Miami. 


would  be  a  fair  statement,  then,  fc 
say  that  the  payroll  tax  for  Social  Se 
curity  is  perhaps  the  most  regressiv 
tax  this  nation  has. 

Moreover,  while  individual  income) 
tax  rates  have  been  steadily  falling 
Social  Security  taxes  have  beei 
steadily  rising,  at  least  since  thi 
1950s.  In  1974  total  "contributions' 
may  be  well  over  $60  billion.  Thi 
sum  represents  almost  one-fourth  o 
all  federal  revenues.  It  greatly  ex 
ceeds  revenues  from  the  corporate  in 
come  tax,  and  is  more  than  half  thi 
yield  of  the  individual  income  tax 
Compare  this  balance  of  percentage; 
with  the  years  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  when  in  1949,  for  ex 
ample,  Social  Security  taxes  represent 
ed  only  4  percent  of  total  federal  rev 
enues.  The  fact  is  that  the  Socia 
Security  tax  has  increased  faster  thar 
any  other  tax  since  World  War  II. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  thai 
taxpayers  have  never  rebelled  is 
that  the  myth  has  been  perpetuated 
that  the  employer  pays  an  equal  tax. 
For  example,  today — in  principle — 
the  worker  pays  5.85  percent  on  the 
first  $13,200  he  earns,  and  his  employ 
er  "contributes"  another  5.85  per- 
cent. It  is  naive,  however,  to  assume 
that  in  fact  the  employer  acts  so 
benevolently.  His  contribution  con- 
stitutes another  cost  to  him,  just  like 
the  cost  of  materials  or  anything  else 
that  he  must  pay  for.  Consequently, 
in  the  long  run,  workers'  salaries  are 
reduced  by  up  to  the  amount  that  the 
employer  is  obliged  to  pay  into  So- 
cial Security.  Hence,  in  1974  Social 
Security  tax  on  workers  is  not 
5.85  percent,  but  rather  11.7  per- 
cent. (The  myth  of  equally  shared 
cost  obviously  affects  legislators,  too. 
The  self-employed  pay  a  rate  of  only 
7.9  percent.  Since  this  rate  is  prob- 


The  Dodge  Colt. 

1        For  a  little  car,  it's  a  lot  of  car. 


Sure,  all  Dodge  Colts  are  economical 
to  drive.  Our  4-cylinder  engine  sees  to  that. 

In  fact,  in  a  mileage  test  conducted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Auto 
Club  (USAC)  in  January,  Colt  got  sub- 
stantially better  mileage  than  either  Vega 
or  Mustang  II. 

If  that's  all  there  were  to  Colt,  it 
would  seem  like  plenty.  But  Colt  gives 
you  much  more. 

For  example,  Dodge  Colts  have 
standard  features  such  as  front 
disc  brakes,  four-on-the-floor,  and 
an  adjustable  steering  column.  Plus 
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a  few  other  things  listed  below. 

The  '74  Dodge  Colt.  As  you  can  see, 
for  a  little  car,  it  is  a  lot  of  car. 

Here're  just  a  few  of  the  features 
standard  on  Dodge  Colts. 

•  Thrifty  four-cylinder  engine. 

•  Front  disc  brakes. 

•  Four-speed  transmission. 

•  Adjustable  steering  column. 
Flow-through  ventilation. 
Reclining  bucket  seats 
(except  coupe). 
Hidden  radio  antenna 
(except  wagons). 
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THE  LKUtLh.M  TAX  

ably  on  incomes  over  the  mean,  the 
result  is  more  regressiveness. )  A 
family  with  one  person  earning 
$13,200  accordingly  pays  $1,544  in 
Social  Security  payroll  taxe>.  A  fam- 
ily with  two  Mich  income  earners  pays 
S3.08H.*  For  many  Americans,  these 
taxes  exceed  those  paid  on  personal 
income.  In  fact,  for  the  15  million 
Americans  who  pay  no  personal  in- 
come taxes  at  all  because  their  tax- 
able income  is  not  sufficient,  the  So- 
cial Security  tax  represents  a  major 
reduction  in  their  income. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  pov- 
erty problem  and  how  it  is  exacer- 
bated by  Social  Security,  the  relative- 
ly large  payroll  taxes  might  seem 
appropriate  if  in  fact  there  were  a 
relationship  between  what  is  "con- 
tributed and  what  is  received  in 
return.  In  other  words,  if  Social  Se- 
curity w  it-  truly  an  insurance  pro- 
gram or  a  pension  plan,  not  unlike 
those  provided  in  the  private  sector 
of  tin-  economy,  there  would  be  fewer 
grounds  to  complain  about  the  par- 
ticular way  the  system  is  financed. 


Who  benefits? 


T Host  who  VIEW  the  payroll  tax  as 
|  a  contribution  to  a  trust  fund 
would  have  trouble  understanding 
how  Social  Security  actually  works. 
The  trust  fund  in  1971  is  approxi- 
mately $50  billion,  enough  to  cover 
perhaps  one  year  of  benefits.  A  pri- 
vate insurance  program  or  pension 
fund  must  by  law  have  a  trust  fund 
which  at  any  moment  could  finance 
all  of  the  benefits  promised  to  its 
members.  But.  actually,  the  benefits 
owed  members  of  Social  Security  are 
valued  at  more  than  $500  billion! 
Those  who  have  suggested  that  indi- 
viduals be  allowed  to  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  the  system  have  been 
lambasted  by  such  supporters  of  So- 
cial Security  as  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  the  late  President  Johnson. 
Rockefeller  predicted  that  such  with- 
drawal would  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Social  Security  system.  If  this  is 
so,  then  we  must  conclude  the  system 
is  not  actuarially  sound. 

Rockefeller's  prediction  is  unques- 
tionably correct.  Note,  however,  that 
at  the  system's  inception  in  1935  it 
was  hoped  that  by  around  1960  it 

*  For  an  empirical  verification  of  this 
assertion,  see  chapter  three  of  the  massive 
study  done  by  J.  A.  Brittain,  The  Payroll 
Tax  for  Social  Security,  The  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 


would  in  fact  be  actuarially  sound. 
The  reason  this  hope  was  not  realized 
was  that  the  trust  fund  built  up  huge 
surpluses  immediately.  Thus,  al- 
though in  1910  the  Social  Security 
tax  was  to  go  up,  it  did  not.  The  in- 
crease was  delayed  for  a  long  time. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  until  1950  that  it 
did  rise  to  3  percent  I  1.5  percent  on 
each  party).  Additionally,  coverage 
has  been  greatly  expanded. 

\\  hat  is  actually  taking  place  is 
that  those  who  are  working  today  are 
paying  taxes  to  finance  retirement 
payments  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
working.  Each  year  there  has  been  a 
slight  surplus,  which  has  been  put 
into  the  relatively  small  trust.  But 
what  the  trust  really  does  with  those 
"surplus  Social  Security  contribu- 
tions  is  purchase  U.S.  Government 
bonds,  thus  helping  to  finance  such 
things  as  military  expenditures.  If 
you  and  I  were  really  contributing 
to  a  quasiprivate  trust  fund,  such  use 
of  our  contributions  would  be  deemed 
inappropriate,  to  say  the  least. 

If  you  contribute  to  a  private  in- 
surance or  pension  plan,  what  you 
ultimately  receive  is  based  on  how 
much  you  put  in.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  relationship  between  how 
much  you  put  into  Social  Security 
and  how  much  you  get  out,  but  it  is  a 
tenuous  relationship  at  best.  In  1971 
the  maximum  wage-related  benefit 
was  about  three  times  the  minimum, 
whereas  the  maximum  so-called  aver- 
age monthly  wage  on  which  benefits 
were  based  was  eighty  times  the  mini- 
mum sufficient  to  qualify.  This  is  not 
even  the  correct  range  because  it 
does  not  take  account  of  the  total 
number  of  years  the  worker  has  paid 
into  Social  Security.  The  fact  is  that 
the  benefits  received  are  much  more 
closely  related  to  a  person's  marital 
status  or  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family  than  to  how  much  money 
he  has  paid  in. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  the 
benefit  payment  system  that  could 
not  be  justified  if  Social  Security 
were  truly  an  insurance  system.  For 
example,  the  later  you  enter  the  sys- 
tem, the  better  off  you  are,  because 
so  long  as  you  work  the  minimum 
number  of  quarters,  you  will  receive 
the  same  benefits  as  someone  else 
who  has  worked  many,  many  more. 
Who  profits  by  this?  Generally,  the 
more  wealthy  in  our  society  bene- 
fit because  they  start  work  later.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  the 
high-income  class.  People  with  high- 


er incomes  generally  have  longer  life 
expectancies  and  will  therefore  tend 
to  receive  payments  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. Blacks  are  discriminated  against 
doubly  because  they  go  to  work 
sooner  and  die  much  earlier.  And  be-  I 
cau^e  of  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
tax,  the  higher  your  income,  the 
higher  is  the  ratio  of  benefits  received 
to  taxo  paid.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Social  Security  has  been  labeled  the 
poor  man's  welfare  payment  to  the 
middle  class. 

There  are  millions  and  millions  of 
people  who  pay  Social  Security  taxes 
and  will  never  receive  one  penny  in 
Social  Security  benefits  because  they 
do  not  work  the  requisite  number  of 
quarters  or  because  they  will  receive 
payments  in  their  capacity  as  a 
spouse.  A  wife  or  widow  cannot  re-1 
ceive  Social  Security  benefit  pay- 
ments based  on  her  earnings  as  well 
as  on  her  husband's  earnings. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  bene-' 
fits  paid  to  Social  Security  members 
is  the  following:  benefits  received  by 
individuals  who  have  paid  in  "contri-' 
butions"  of  exactly  the  same  amount 
can  be  vastly  different;  conversely ,b 
benefits  can  be  exactly  the  same  for 
individuals  who  have  paid  in  vastlj 
different  "contributions." 

The  government  has  on  occasion! 
contradicted  itself  when  referring  to1  " 
the  insurance  principle  of  Social  Se- 
curity. More  precisely,  it  has  beer' 
selective  in  its  invocation  of  thai 
principle.  For  example,  in  a  court 
test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
rule  prohibiting  benefit  payments  td'li 
persons  deported  for  subversive  ac  t 
tivities,"  the  Social  Security  AdminW 
istration  rejected  entirely  the  insur1  >■ 
ance  concept:  "The  OASI  [Old  Age 
Survivors  Insurance]  is  in  no  sense  1 
a   federally-administered  'insurance1 
program'  under  which  each  worker!  1 
pays  'premiums'  over  the  years  ancl 
acquires  at  retirement  an  indefeasi1  '■• 
ble  right  to  receive  for  life  a  fixec1 
monthly  benefit,  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  which  Congress  has  chosen 
to  impose  from  time  to  time."  There)  ' 
we  have  it.  The  insurance  principle: 
is  officially  endorsed  in  support  o:  1 
all  Social  Security  taxes  and  rejectee  l\ 
when  benefits  are  denied. 

To  call  Social  Security  an  insur 
ance  scheme  requires  a  special  skil 
in  deforming  the  meaning  of  words  it 
the  English  language. 


*  Flemming  V.  Nestor,  363  U.S.,  60' 
(1960). 


The  old  stay  poor 


■  'HE   government    has  recently 
I  raised  not  only  the  income  on 
•  ich  Social  Security  taxes  are  paid 
I  also  the  benefits  to  those  now  re- 
f  ving  retirement  income.  In  addi- 
fl  1,  the  government  in  all  its  mag- 
iiiimity  has  decided  to  increase  the 
l)wable  amount  of  income  a  worker 
iween  the  ages  of  sixty-five  and  sev- 
I  y-two  can  receive  without  losing 
|:ial  Security  benefits.  Before  1973 
allowable  amount  was  $1,680. 
w  it's  a  whopping  $2,400.  But 
at  happens  if  someone  in  this  age 
icket  earns  $2,401?  He  is  then 
ated  to  an  effective  tax  of  at  least 
.7  percent!  Why?  Because  for  ev- 
/  dollar  earned  over  $2,400,  Social 
curity  benefits  are  reduced  by  50 
its.    Moreover,    Social  Security 
<es  must  be  paid,  even  by  work- 
over  age  sixty-five,  on  all  income 
to  $13,200.  Add  to  these  taxes 
latever  local,  state,   and  federal 
tes  must  be  paid  and  people  be- 
een    sixty-five    and  seventy-two 
ars  of  age  end  up  with  an  effective 
\  burden  that  is  otherwise  experi- 
ced  only  by  the  highest-paid  in- 
me  earners  in  this  nation.  If,  bow- 
er, an  elderly  person  is  able  to  ob- 
in  so-called  unearned  income  from 
vidends,  interest,  or  pensions,  he 
ay  receive  millions  and  millions  of 
)llars  and  still  get  his  full  Social 
curity  benefits. 

In  a  nation  devoted  for  so  many 
inerations  to  the  Protestant  work 
hie.  it  is  odd  that  gainful  employ- 
ent  by  the  elderly  is  so  discouraged, 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  can 
e  necessary  to  tax  workers  over  six- 
five  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
lem  with  benefits  later  on.  We  know, 
owever,  that  the  "contribution"  is  a 
iere  smoke  screen  for  an  ill-defined 
ansfer  system  in  which  those  who 
ork  transfer  income  to  those  who 
on  I.   Presumably  the  government 
ishes  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
ble  to  work  after  age  sixty-five  to 
artake  in  this  system.  Actually,  the 
overnment's   attitude   toward  tax- 
lg  gainfully  employed  workers  over 
ixty-five  is  little  different  from  its 
ttitude  toward  taxing  some  of  the 
neediest  members  of  society — that  is, 
ery  low-paid  income  earners.  As  I 
aid  earlier,  the  benefit  program  of 
Social  Security  favors  higher-income 
:lasses.  The  payment  plan,  on  the 
•ther  hand,  discriminates  against  low- 
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er-income  classes,  including  th« 
working  elderly,  for  in  1971  th. 
median  income  of  those  familie 
headed  by  someone  over  sixty-fivi 
was  fully  50  percent  less  than  thir 
median  income  for  all  families  in  th< 
United  States.  Presumably,  since  oni 
in  every  five  older  persons  is  official 
ly  designated  as  poor,  the  work  di< 
incentive  aspects  of  Social  Securit 
are  totally  unjustified. 

Although  these  disincentives  of  th  ; 
Social  Security  tax  per  se  on  othe 
poor  people  are  certainly  not  as  pre 
nounced,  they  may  be  as  importar 
in  effect.  After  all,  the  Social  Seen 
rity  tax  paid  by  the  working  poor  i: 
the  United  States  is  much  greate 
than  any  income  taxes  they  pay,  an 
in  fact  may  represent  over  one-tent 
of  their  earnings.  Moreover,  th 
working  poor,  just  as  everyone  els 
who  works  for  a  living,  are  given  n1 
choice  in  the  matter.  They  are  force 
to  "contribute"  to  Social  Security 
If  the  system  were  truly  an  insuranc 
scheme,  it  would  seem  appropriate  t 
allow  at  least  the  poorer  membei1 
of  our  society  the  choice  betwee 
present  and  future  consumption. 
Once  it  is  realized,  however,  that  th 
insurance  analogy  is  a  total  shan 
then  Congress  must  be  asked  why 
is  forcing  the  working  poor  to  pa 
taxes  that  go  to  support  the  nonwor! 
ing.  Since  Social  Security  is  bas 
cally  a  transfer  between  generation 
it  does  not  require  that  every  worl* 
ing  member  of  the  younger  gener 
tion  contribute  to  the  retirement  < 
older  generations. 


Working  for  othei 


t 


THE  BENEFIT  SYSTEM  of  Social  S 
curity  is  basically  welfare,  pu 
and  simple.  Those  now  employ< 
transfer  income  to  those  who  are  u 
employed.  However,  the  current  r 
cipients  of  Social  Security  benefi 
are  getting  approximately  two  to  foi 
times  what  they  put  into  the  syster 
How  is  that  possible?  How  can  eac 
generation  receive  so  many  moi 
benefits  than  it  put  in?  The  answer 
quite  easy  to  ascertain  once  we  rea 
ize  that  the  labor  force  has  bee 
steadily  growing,  as  has  total  incoro 
Even  if  the  Social  Security  tax  wer 
constant  (as  it  evidently  hasrr 
been  ) .  a  growing  work  force  arfjf. 
population  would  guarantee  futui 

*  Or  allow  them  to  pick  a  governmer 
certified  plan  from  the  private  sector. 


nerations  ever-Higher  benefits.  1  his 
something  that  a  private  insurance 
pension  plan  certainly  cannot 
ovide.  The  government's  ability  to 
ntinually  muster  increased  taxes 
im  the  working  population  is  what 
ows  Social  Security  to  yield  such 
2;h  benefits. 

However,  the  benefits  paid  to  you 
d  me  depend  on  what  the  Con- 
ess  legislates,  and  presumably  what 
?  Congress  legislates  depends  on  the 
i  11  of  the  people  (at  least  in  the 
'rig  run  ).  Hence,  there  is  an  implic- 
" compact  between  generations": 
ch  generation  will  provide  for  the 
tirement  of  each  past  generation, 
lis  is  obviously  not  a  trust  fund, 
it  rather  a  trust  in  our  children  and 
■eh  generation  to  provide  for  our 
d  age.  This  is  a  moral,  not  a  legal, 
•mmitment  of  each  generation. 
I  would  predict  that  future  genera- 
3ns,  and  maybe  even  those  who  are 
)w  in  their  thirties,  will  be  in  for 
ouble  because  this  compact  may 
sintegrate  as  the  effective  Social 
'curity  tax  burden  on  future  genera- 
pns  becomes  greater.  And  the  bur- 
?n  will  become  greater  because  this 
^tion  is  tending  toward  (or  is  al- 
ady  at)  zero  population  growth, 
ventually,  the  work  force  will  no 
nger  be  growing.  Incomes  may  con- 
nue  to  grow,  but,  nonetheless,  if 
ocial  Security  benefit  payments  are 
»  rise  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they 
,ave  been  rising  in  the  past,  tax  rates 
,  ill  have  to  rise  even  faster  to  make 
iP  for  the  reduction  in  the  growth 
ate  of  the  labor  force.  Today's  young 
orkers  may  find  that  the  benefits 
ley  receive  from  Social  Security  will 
ot  be  anywhere  near  two  to  four 
mes  what  they  put  in. 
We  can  safely  predict  that  the 
ublic  will  realize  what's  happening 
y  the  year  2000.  After  all,  what 
i  <Ae  been  discussing  above  is  a  form 
if  chain-letter,  or  pyramid  scheme, 
'he  government  certainly  got  upset 
i  ith  Glenn  Turner's  Dare  To  Be 
£reat    cosmetic    franchise  empire 
•ased  on  just  such  a  scheme,  but 
i /hen  the  government  has  a  similar 
•rogram,  we're  supposed  to  accept  it. 
f  current  increases  in  Social  Secu- 
ity  benefits  were  to  continue,  they 
/ould  exceed  national  income  by  the 
ear  2000.  Obviously,  well  before 
•lis  happens  there  will  be  rapid  rises 
perhaps  at  an  even  greater  rate  than 
n  the  past)  in  Social  Security  pay- 
oil  taxes  coupled  with  declines  in 
he  growth  rate  of  benefits. 


A  time  for  change 

IT  is  quite  clear  that  some  drastic 
changes  are  called  for  in  the  social 
insurance  system  as  it  now  stands. 
The  most  obvious  change  is  to  cut 
out  the  rhetorical  nonsense  and  let 
the  American  public  know  the  true 
nature  of  Social  Security.  It  is  not  an 
insurance  program;  taxes  are  not 
contributions  to  a  trust  fund  in  each 
individual's  name;  there  is  little  re- 
lationship between  contributions  and 
benefits;  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
benefits  will  be  paid  in  the  future; 
and  the  employer  does  not  pay  half 
of  the  so-called  contribution. 

Next,  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
Social  Security  tax  can  be  eliminat- 
ed by  eliminating  the  tax  completely 
and  making  up  for  it  by  increases  in 
the  individual  income  tax.  For  a  na- 
tion presumably  committed  to  redis- 
tributing income  from  the  nonpoor 
to  the  poor,  it  is  certainly  inappro- 
priate to  allow  such  a  tax  to  continue. 

However,  perhaps  an  even  better 
way  to  slay  the  sacred  cow  called  So- 
cial Security  would  be  to  force  it  to 
make  itself  actuarially  sound.  The 
Old  Age,  Survivors,  Disability,  and 
Hospital  Insurance  fund  embodies  a 
huge  implicit  and  largely  unrecog- 
nized national  debt  today  valued 
somewhere  between  $500  billion  and 
$1  trillion.  We  should  fully  recognize 
right  now  the  debt  implied  in  the  pro- 
gram and  issue  bonds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  the  OASDHI  fund  to 
cover  it.  Once  this  is  done,  we  can 
allow  anyone  to  opt  out  of  the  pro- 
gram when  he  wants  to,  as  long  as  he 
purchases  private  protection  (an  an- 
nuity and/ or  survivors'  insurance). 
This  will  force  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  be  on  its  toes.  It 
will  also  make  Congress  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  Our  lawmakers 
will  be  able  to  bring  in  new  groups 
or  increased  benefits  only  by  issuing 
bonds  to  cover  the  debt  incurred. 
Nothing  is  wrong  with  making  our 
parents  and  grandparents  better  off, 
as  long  as  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
price  we  are  paying. 

If  the  SSA  doesn't  change  its  ways, 
I  would  want  to  opt  for  private,  gov- 
ernment-certified insurance.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  The  chain-let- 
ter scheme  is  going  to  blow  up  in  the 
face  of  the  system  just  about  the  time 
I  want  to  be  able  to  collect  on  all  my 
"contributions."  If  you  happen  to  be 
middle-aged  or  younger,  your  con- 
clusion might  be  the  same. 
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20  ways 


1 Avoid  paying  extra  installation  charges  when 
you  order  new  phone  service.  Have  all  the 
work  done  at  one  time.  Changing  your  mind  later 
will  mean  extra  visits  and  extra  charges.  So  con- 
sider carefully  all  the  different  colors  and  styles, 
how  many  phones  you  want  and  exactly  where 
you  want  them  installed. 

2 Ask  one  of  our  business  office  Service  Repre- 
sentatives to  explain  the  different  types  of 
service  offered  by  your  local  Bell  Company. 
Choose  the  one  which  best  fits  your  pattern  of  call- 
ing. If  you  don't  do  a  lot  of  calling  each  month,  ask 
if  "budget"  or  "limited"  service  is  available  in  your 
area  at  a  lower  rate. 

3 Ask  the  Service  Representative  for  a  rundown 
on  the  specific  rates  and  charges  you  can  ex- 
pect. Find  out  exactly  what  the  regular  monthly 
charges  will  be,  and  what  the  one-time-only  pay- 
ments are.  Find  out  whether  there  are  options  in 
your  area  of  paying  on  a  monthly  basis,  or  making 
a  single  one-time  only  payment,  on  certain  items. 

4 Are  you  going  to  be  away  from  home  for  any 
extended  period  of  time?  A  business  office 
Service  Representative  can  tell  you,  based  on  how 
long  you  plan  to  be  away,  whether  you  could  save 
money  by  temporarily  suspending  your  telephone 
service. 

5 Moving  to  a  new  residence?  Ask  a  Service 
Representative  whether  you  are  eligible  for 
a  credit  on  your  bill  if  you  take  your  present 
phones  along  with  you  to  your  new  location. 

6 If  you've  never  had  a  phone  in  your  name  be- 
fore, or  have  never  established  credit,  you 
may  be  asked  to  pay  a  deposit  when  you  order  tele- 
phone service.  But  we  don't  like  to  keep  deposits 
for  long  periods  of  time.  In  fact,  if  you  establish 
good  credit  with  us  by  paying  on  time,  we'll  return 
your  deposit  to  you  PLUS  interest.  Ask  a  Service 
Representative  to  explain  the  details  which  apply 
in  your  area. 


7 If  a  coin  phone  swallows  your  money  but 
doesn't  give  you  your  call,  you're  entitled  to 
a  refund.  Find  a  phone  that  works,  dial  "Operator" 
and  explain  what  happened.  You'll  get  a  refund  in 
the  mail.  PS.  We'd  appreciate  it  if  you'd  also  tell 
the  operator  the  telephone  number  and  location 
of  the  phone  that's  out  of  order  so  we  can  get  it 
fixed  as  soon  as  possible. 

8 Reach  a  wrong  number  on  a  Long  Distance 
call  you  just  dialed?  Don't  just  hang  up.  Ask 
for  the  area  code  and  the  number  you  reached  in 
error.  Then  dial  "Operator"  and  report  what  hap- 
pened. The  operator  will  have  the  charge  removed. 

9 Get  a  poor  connection  on  a  Long  Distance 
call,  or  get  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  your  con- 
versation? Don't  just  hang  up  and  call  back.  The 
person  who  placed  the  call  should  report  what  hap- 
pened to  an  operator.  The  operator  will  issue  a 
credit  for  the  time  your  call  was  interrupted. 

Error  on  your  bill,  with  a  charge  for  a  Long 
Distance  call  you  didn't  make?  Call  the 
business  office.  A  Service  Representative  will  ar- 
range to  get  the  charge  removed. 

USave  on  Long  Distance  charges  by  cutting 
down  on  person-to-person  calls.  It's  true  you 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  the  person  you  want  on 
your  first  try  with  a  station-to-station  call.  But  in 
many  instances  you  can  make  two  (or  even  three) 
out-of-state  station-to-station  calls  for  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  make  that  one  person-to-person 
call.  This  is  particularly  true  if  you  dial  your  own 
calls  instead  of  going  through  an  operator. 

Dialing  your  own  out-of-state  Long  Dis- 
tance calls  is  the  least  expensive  way  of  all. 
If  you  don't  know  the  number  for  a  call  you  want 
to  make  to  a  distant  city,  you  can  obtain  it  at  no 
charge  to  you  by  dialing  the  area  code  (when  re- 
quired) for  that  city,  plus  555-1212,  for  Directory 
Assistance.  Then  dial  direct  and  save.  Save  time 


e  money 
hone  bill. 


in  the  future  by  recording  the  number  in  your 
personal  number  book.  A  listing  of  all  area  codes 
can  be  found  in  the  information  pages  at  the  front 
of  your  local  telephone  directory. 

^  Make  sure  you  know  when  dial-direct  rates 
M^J  apply  before  you  make  your  call.  They 
apply  on  all  out-of-state  calls  to  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  if  they  are  com- 
pleted from  a  residence  or  business  phone  without 
an  operator's  assistance.  They  also  apply  on  calls 
placed  with  an  operator  from  a  residence  or  busi- 
ness phone  when  direct  dialing  facilities  are  not 
yet  available. 

MBut  it's  even  more  important  to  know  the 
circumstances  when  direct-dial  rates  do 
NOT  apply.  They  do  not  apply  on  person-to- 
person,  hotel-guest,  credit  card  or  collect  calls,  or 
on  calls  charged  to  another  number,  because  an 
operator  must  assist  on  such  calls.  Direct-dial 
rates  do  not  apply  on  calls  made  from  coin  phones, 
even  those  from  which  you  dial  the  complete  num- 
ber yourself  before  the  operator  comes  on. 

J       While  operator-handled  calls  cost  you  more 
than  those  you  dial  yourself,  there  is  one 

exception.  If  you  run  into  equipment  trouble  com- 
pleting a  Long  Distance  call  you're  dialing  your- 
self from  a  home  or  business  phone,  you're  still 
eligible  for  the  dial-direct  rate  even  if  you  require 
an  operator's  assistance.  Explain  your  problem  to 
an  operator.  If  you  need  help  in  getting  the  call 
through,  or  in  making  a  satisfactory  connection, 
confirm  with  the  operator  that  it  will  be  charged 
at  the  dial-direct  rate. 

Dial  direct,  but  save  even  more  by  making 
MXJ  your  out-of-state  Long  Distance  calls  with- 
in the  time  periods  when  rates  are  lowest.  The 
lower  rates  for  out-of-state  calls  made  in  the  eve- 
ning, on  the  weekends  or  late  at  night  are  de- 
scribed for  you  in  the  call  guide  in  the  front  of  your 
local  directory. 


Don't  get  caught  by  surprise,  or  miss  out 
A  #  on  the  money  you  can  save  on  Long  Dis- 
tance calls  you  make  within  your  state.  The  times 
when  lower  rates  apply  may  be  different  than  for 
your  out-of-state  calls.  Check  carefully  in  the  call 
guide  in  the  front  of  your  local  directory  for  a  de- 
scription of  when  to  save  on  calls  you  make  within 
your  state. 

Ill  If  you're  concerned  about  avoiding  added 
MXJ  charges  on  your  Long  Distance  calls  in  gen- 
eral, don't  guess  how  long  you've  been  talking. 
Time  yourself,  so  you  can  finish  your  call  before 
overtime  rates  apply.  To  save  even  more  time  and 
money,  jot  down  what  you  want  to  say  before 
you  dial. 
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Before  you  go  ahead  and  place  a  Long  Dis- 
tance call  to  a  business,  check  first  to  see  if  they 
have  a  toll-free  number.  You  can  recognize  it  be- 
cause it  has  an  800  prefix  instead  of  a  regular  area 
code.  If  they  have  one,  it's  usually  displayed  in 
their  advertising,  or  you  may  find  it  listed  in  your 
own  local  telephone  directory.  If  so,  the  call's  on 
them,  and  you  save. 

^■fljThe  information  pages  at  the  front  of  your 
local  telephone  book  are  a  good  source  for 
tips  on  how  to  place  your  calls  and  how  to  save 
time  and  money  in  using  your  telephone.  Look  in 
the  book,  and  save. 


We  hear  you. 


AT  WOUNDED  KNEE 


by  Terri  Schultz 


T|HE  BATTLE  of  Wounded  Knee  is 
no  longer  Indian  against  white,  but 
Indian  against  Indian  in  a  civil  war 
of  murders  and  beatings  in  desolate 
places.  Since  last  spring,  the  village 
of  Wounded  Knee  has  been  utterly 
destroyed,  several  people  have  been 
killed  under  unexplained  circum- 
stances, and  the  violence  romanticized 
by  the  American  Indian  Movement 
has  fanned  like  brush  fire  across  I'ine 
Ridge  Reservation,  disfiguring  the 
South  Dakota  landscape  with  the 
wreckage  of  what  was  once  a  Cause. 

The  white- steepled  church  in 
Wounded  Knee  burned  to  the  ground 
last  July  1.  When  I  arrived  on  thejjj^^ 
reservation  late  in  January  of  this^^^ 
year,  I  found  its  charred  foundation 
being  used  as  a  garbage  pit.  Down 
the  hill  a  corroded  metal  roof  lay 
crumpled  on  the  frozen  ground, 
crushing  under  its  weight  what  was 
left  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Trading 
I'ost  and  Museum.  Across  the  mud 
street  the  wind  drifted  through  bro- 
ken and  abandoned  houses.  I  had 
come  to  report  on  the  election  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Tribal  Council,  and 
everywhere  I  looked  I  found  signs 
that  testified  to  the  bitterness  of  what 
had  become  a  military  as  well  as  a  po- 
litical campaign.  Since  the  long  siege 
of  last  spring,  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation  had  divided  into  oppos- 
ing camps,  and  each  faction  had 
suffered  heavy  casualties  on  behalf 
of  its  beliefs.  The  conservative,  so- 
called  "law  and  order"  faction  sup- 
ported the  candidacy  of  Dick  Wilson, 
the  incumbent  president  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  colonial  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  rev- 
olutionary faction,  associated  with 
AIM  and  the  staging  of  last  year's 
siege,  supported  Russell  Means.  On 
the  wall  of  a  back  room  used  as  a 
hospital  by  AIM,  I  noticed  a  sign  that 
read:  "The  bleeding  always  stops  if 
you  press  it  hard  enough."  Next  to 


this  was  written  a  formula  for  clean- 
ing wounds — one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
pint  water,  one  pint  peroxide — and 
next  to  that  a  diagram  of  the  Eustach- 
ian tube,  the  trachea,  and  the  stomach. 

I  had  arrived  in  Wounded  Knee  a 
week  before  the  election,  and  I  was 
told  by  Del  Eastman,  the  BIA  spe- 
cial officer  on  the  reservation,  that 
assaults  with  deadly  weapons  lately 
had  increased  by  200  percent.  "And 
I  can  tell  you  why,"  he  said,  leaning 
across  a  desk  on  which  stood  a  statue 
of  a  man  with  a  pot  belly,  a  gold  star, 
and  the  words  "Our  Marshal"  print- 
ed across  the  base.  "We  made  more 
than  2,000  arrests  during  the  siege, 
and  how  many  people  do  we  have  in 
jail?  Zero.  Hell,  if  I  were  an  Indian 
on  this  reservation  I  wouldn't  worry 
about  committing  a  crime."  East- 
man is  an  Indian  on  the  reservation, 
but,  like  many  Oglala  Sioux  who 
work  for  the  BIA,  he  sometimes  re- 
fers to  other,  non-BIA  Indians,  as 
"them."  The  term  usually  refers  to 
AIM  sympathizers,  whether  the  rad- 
ical young  seduced  by  AIM's  violent 

Terri  Schultz  covered  last  year's  siege  at 
Wounded  Knee  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Harper's. 


A  tribal  election  overshadowec 
by  internecine  murder 

rhetoric,  or  the  tribal  chiefs  and  mei 
icine  men  attracted  by  AIM's  call  to 
the  old  ways  and  the  old  treaty 
rights.  Eastman's  conversation  made 
it  clear  that  the  election  had  turned 
brother  against  brother,  mother 
against  children.  In  the  Crazy  Horse 
Cafe,  across  the  street  from  Eastman's 
office,  AIM  supporter  Louis  Bad 
Wound  said,  "We've  had  a  killing  a 
week  here  for  the  last  couple  of 
months.  I  can't  even  tell  who  is  shoot 
ing  who  anymore." 


T|HE  night  before  the  election, 
in  the  reservation  village  of  Porcu- 
pine, Russell  Means  sat  among  his 
supporters  in  the  village  hall,  slowly 
banging  a  tribal  drum.  Six  men  sat 
around  the  drum  with  him,  their 
Stetsons  and  wool-brimmed  hats 
pulled  low,  tooled  boots  with  pointed 
toes  tapping  the  wooden  floor.  Their 
chanting  began  in  the  backs  of  their 
throats,  a  high  keen  that  traveled  up 
the  listener's  spine.  It  plunged  into  a 
throbbing  moan  and  rose  again,  sat- 
urating the  smoky  room.  Mellie  Red 
Owl,  an  old  Indian  woman,  stood  up, 
fringed  shawl  hugged  close,  and  be- 
gan to  move  in  place.  She  beat  each 
foot  twice  and  the  movement  spread 
up  through  her  body  like  a  swim- 
mer rising  to  the  surface  of  a  lake. 
She  stepped  forward  and  moved  in 
a  wide  circle  around  the  room. 
Others  joined  her,  until  the  center  of 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  motion 
of  golden  bodies  swaying  like  wheat 
in  a  wind.  The  dance  was  soothing, 
rocking,  hypnotic,  and  the  faces  of 
the  dancers  were  peaceful  and  proud. 
When  the  dance  was  done,  Means 
stood  to  speak.  He  is  a  tall  man — 
over  six  feet — with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  sharp  profile  scarred  by  knife 
and  bottle  fights.  He  wore  a  brown 
leather  jacket,  ripped  under  the  right 
arm,  and  his  hair,  parted  in  the  mid- 


INGLENOOK  VINEYARDS,  NAPA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


10  QUESTIONS  THAT 
WINE  EXPERTS  ASK  EACH  OTHER. 


Wine  is  an  endlessly  fascinating  subject. 

And  people  who  really  develop  an  interest  in 
wine  can  spend  hours  discussing,  debating,  and 
drinking  it  on  into  the  night. 

We've  set  down  10  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  and  answers  we've  heard  in  our  94 
years  of  making  fine  wine.  Try  them  on  yourself 
and  your  friends  and  see  where  you  come  out. 
1.WHAT  DO  RABBITS  HAVE  TO  DO 
WITH  THE  MAKING  OF  SHERRY? 

In  Spain  in  the  1800  s 
it  was  customary  to  put 
rabbit  carcasses  in  casks 
full  of  sherry  in  order  to 
enrich  the  alcohol.  For- 
tunately, for  rabbit  lovers 
as  well  as  rabbits,  this 
practice  was  discontinued 
around  the  turn  of  the 
20th  Century. 

2.  WHAT  IS  THE  LARGEST  WINE  BOTTLE 
COMMERCIALLY  AVAILABLE ! 

The  Jeroboam,  also  known  as  the  double  magnum, 
is  the  largest  bottle  of  wine  available  for  sale  to  the  public 
It  contains  5  bottles  of  wine  (a  bottle  being  about  1  Yi 
pints).  There  have  been  larger  bottles  of  wine  sold  in  the 
past,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  general  distribution.  They 
are  the  Rehoboam.  6  bottles;  Methuselah,  8  bottles; 
Salmanezar.  12  bottles,  Balthazar.  16  bottles,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  Nebuchadnezzar,  containing  20  bottles  of  wine 

3.  WHAT  IS  A" FORMAL  MESS"? 

During  the  reign  of  the  British  Empire,  an  affair  at 
which  military  officers  gathered  together  in  formal  dress 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  toasting  was  called  a  "formal  mess . " 
Each  man  had  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him  One  officer 
would  rise  and  say.  "1  propose  a  toast  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses. "  Everyone  stood 
up,  charged  his  glass,  put  away  another  glass  of  wine,  and 
sat  down.  This  procedure  continued  on  down  through  the 
hierarchy  of  the  entire  British  Empire  By  the  time  they 
came  to  the  Governor  of  Rhodesia  the  wine  was  gone. 

And  so  were  the  officers 

4.  HOW  DID  COLORED  WINE  GLASSES 
COME  INTO  USE? 

Wine  glasses  tinted  red,  blue  and  green  were 
introduced  in  the  Victorian  age  in  order  to  mask  the 
large  amount  of  sediment  present  in  wines  at  that  i^^SfS^ 
time.  Better  bottling  techniques  have  been  developed  vg^T^j?- 
since  then,  and  tinted  glasses  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


they  didn  t  mess  around  They 
built  a  vat  capable  of  holding 
500,000  gallons  of  wine,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  world's 
largest  wine  vat.  underground  or 
not.  In  order  to  celebrate  the 
event,  they  threw  a  party  in  the 
vat.  It  was  large  enough  to  hold 
a  15  piece  military  band,  and  100 
couples  who  danced  and  drank 
for  2  days  and  3  nights. 

7.  IS  IT  TRUE  THAT  THE  BIGGER  THE  BOTTLE, 
THE  BETTER  THE  WINE? 

It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  with  Champagne 
But  with  a  claret,  burgundy,  or  port,  the  wine  will  age  more 
slowly  in  a  larger  bottle,  the  end  result  of  which  is  a 
fuller-bodied  wine. 

8.  WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  1  ACRE  OF  LAND 
IN  THE  NAPA  VALLEY? 

The  Napa  Valley  is  one  of  the  finest  wine  producing 
areas  in  the  world,  often  compared  to  the  Bordeaux  region 
of  France.  To  buy  1  acre  of  grape  producing  land  there 
could  cost  you  as  much  as  $10,000. 

9.  WHAT  IS  THE  WORLD'S  DISTANCE  RECORD 
FOR  A  CHAMPAGNE  CORK? 

According  to  the  1973  edition  of  the  Guinness  Book  of 
Records,  the  longest  distance  for  a  champagne  cork  to  fly 
is  73  feet  10}^  inches,  popped  by  A.  D.  Beatv  at  Hever,  Kent, 
England,  on  July  20,  1971 


5.  WHO  INVENTED  CHAMPAGNE? 

When  Dom  Perignon  first  tasted  his  lus- 
cious creation  in  1705,  he  said,  "Come  quickly, 
I  am  drinking  stars. "  He  is  also  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  cork. 

6.  WHAT  WAS  THE  BIGGEST  PARTY 
EVER  THROWN  IN  A  WINE  VAT? 

Back  in  1897.  Italian  Swiss  Colony  of  Asti, 
California  decided  they  needed  a  wine  vat. 

Since  they  were  already  a  very  big  winery, 
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10.  WHAT  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  RECORDED  PRICE 
EVER  PAID  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  WINE ! 

The  price  was  $5,000  and  the  wine  was  a  12  bottle 
mixed  case  of  Inglenook  Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Pinot  Noir 
produced  between  1887  and  1900.  and  sold  at  auction 
in  1971.  This  should  come  as  no  surprise,  since  this  is  an  ad 
for  Inglenook.  What  is  surprising  is  that  we  make  these 
same  wines  today  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  19th  Century 

For  instance,  our  wine  cellar  in  the  Napa  Valley  prob- 
ably could  have  been  replaced  long  ago  with  an  easier-to- 
maintain  structure.  But  its  3  foot  thick  stone  walls 
keep  our  wine  at  a  perfect  56°  year  around.  And  our 
200  year  old  German  wine  barrels  could  probably  be 
replaced  with  more  modern  steel  vats.  But  the 

Black  Forest  oak  has  a  mellowing  effect  on  our 
wine  that  we  couldn't  get  any  other  way. 

In  addition,  we  still  produce  estate  bottled 
wine  at  Inglenook,  which  is  about  as  practical 
as  making  Tiffany  shades  these  days. 

But  growing,  crushing  and  fermenting  our 
grapes  right  there  where  we  can  keep  our  eyes 
on  them,  gives  us  the  control  necessary  to 
produce  a  great  wine  year  after  year. 

That's  the  way  they  do  it  in  Europe.  And 
w»       that's  the  way  we  do  it  at  Inglenook. 
"Z  That  way,  a  case  of  1968  Inglenook  Estate 

Bottled  Wine  will  be  worth  a  small  fortune 
another  hundred  years  from  now 


INGLENOOK 

In  Europe,  there  are  many  great  wines. 
In  America,  there  is  Inglenook. 


This  ad  is  one  of  a  series.  If  you'd  like  copies  of  other  ads,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Inglenook  Vineyards,  Box  527,  Dept  C,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101 


die,  fell  in  two  pomaded  braids  that 
he  had  worked  on  carefully  that 
morning,  using  for  a  mirror  the 
cracked  front-door  window  of  Sie- 
bert  Young  Bear's  shack. 

Means"*  speech,  read  from  .1  worn 
sheet  of  yellow  paper,  changed  little 
from  place  to  place.  He  promised  fif- 
teen minibuses  from  Detroit  to  pro- 
vide free  transportation  on  the  reser- 
vation; moral,  financial,  and  legal 
support  from  foreign  countries  "that 
I  can't  name  now";  tribal  cattle  and 
a  slaughtering  plant  to  make  the  res- 
ervation self-sufficient;  cable  televi- 
sion; and  an  effective  liquor  ban.  All 
tli is  if  AIM  runs  the  reservation. 

He  lifted  his  arm  with  the  beaded 
watchband  and  pointed  at  his  au- 
dience: "We  drink  because  the  wa- 
cisu  [white  man]  makes  it  hard  for 
us.  Alcoholism  is  a  protest  against 
white  society,  and  an  escape  from 
tyranny  and  oppression." 

In  the  eleven  months  since  I  had 
seen  him  last,  his  speeches  had  be- 
gun to  smack  of  the  white  man's  type- 
writer. Where  he  was  once  mute, 
sullen,  repetitive,  he  now  made  tempt- 
ing promises  and  grand  phrases.  His 
platform  had  also  become  schizo- 
phrenic— a  Third  World  rhetoric 
combined  with  programs,  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  tribal  cabinet,  which 
were  embarrassing  imitations  of  white 
colonial  governments.  What's  more, 
he  planned  to  fill  all  the  posts  himself, 
and  his  first  appointment,  he  said, 
would  be  his  brother,  Ted,  for  the  po- 
sition of  public- relations  man.  But 
to  most  Indians  who  approved  of  him 
it  didn't  matter  what  Means  said  or 
did.  To  the  younger  Indians,  he  was 
a  symbol  of  change;  to  the  older  In- 
dians, he  had  become  a  sy  mbol  of  the 
old  ways.  That  night  in  Porcupine, 
after  her  dance  was  done,  Mellie  Red 
Owl  said:  "We  full  bloods  are  having 
a  hard  time.  Once  I  had  a  garden 
with  corn,  potatoes,  wild  turnips, 
cherries,  plums,  carrots,  raspberries, 
wild  tomatoes,  and  fresh  peppermint 
for  tea.  Buffalo,  moose,  prairie  dogs 
were  on  our  land,  and  we  cut  our 
own  fence  posts  and  firewood.  I'd  like 
to  go  back  to  that.  AIM  made  me 
remember.  I  miss  my  house  and  my 
land.  1  don't  have  to  prostitute  my- 
self, my  dance,  my  beliefs,  my  prac- 
tices, for  a  few  tourists.  I  am  Oglala 
Sioux."  She  tapped  a  finger  against 
her  chest.  "We  judge  ourselves  by 
what  we  give  away,  not  by  what  we 
accumulate.  But  before  AIM  I  almost 
forgot.  I  almost  gave  away  my  soul." 


T|0  adherents  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tion the  dreams  of  Mellie  Red  Owl 
seemed  as  thin  as  smoke.  The  next 
afternoon,  driving  on  the  road  to 
Martin,  Dick  Wilson  phrased  the 
conservative  argument  with  brutal 
clarity.  "The  buffalo  are  gone,"  he 
said.  "The  fifteen  yards  of  calico  and 
seven  long  dresses  are  gone,  the  tee- 
pees are  gone.  I  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  1868." 

He  drove  a  blue  f  ord  pickup  at 
ninety  miles  an  hour,  a  cigarette 
dangling  from  his  right  hand,  brown 
Stetson  low  over  his  eyes,  bulging 
pink-and-tan  shirt  hanging  over  faded 
blue  jeans.  The  road  through  the  res- 
ervation was  straight  and  flat.  Wil- 
son sucked  on  his  cigarette. 

"If  radicals  like  Means  ever  got 
control  of  this  reservation,"  he  said, 
"the  tribal  government  would  fall 
apart. "The  reservation  would  be  ter- 
minated, and  the  state  would  have 
our  land  for  back  taxes  in  thirty 
days. 

Four  impeachment  attempts  have 
been  made  against  Dick  Wilson  by 
the  tribal  council,  mostly  for  misuse 
of  funds.  But  he  has  survived  them 
all.  He  has  a  lot  of  power  on  the  reser- 
vation: there  are  700  jobs  available 
to  the  11,500  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Dick  Wilson  created  500  of  them. 
He  likes  to  have  his  clout  compared 
to  that  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley  of 
Chicago,  whom  he  describes  as  "a 
strong  leader  who  knows  what  he's 
doing  and  holds  it  all  together." 

"Now  us  Indians  don't  enjoy  the 
system,"  Wilson  said,  "but  it's  the 
best  we  got.  Face  it,  we  lost  the  war. 
It's  time  we  admitted  it.  How  many 
nations  that  lose  a  war  are  given 
water  rights,  land  rights?" 

Throughout  the  week,  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  election 
were  clouded  by  the  uneasiness  of 
recent  violence,  and  each  faction 
could  tell  its  favorite  tale  of  prob- 
able murder.  Wilson's  supporters 
most  frequently  mentioned  the  death 
of  Leo  Wilcox,  found  in  his  burning 
car  on  Highway  40  just  beyond  the 
Cheyenne  River  Bridge.  When  police 
arrived  at  9:20  p.m.,  they  found  the 
car,  its  gears  in  park,  the  driver's 
window  rolled  down,  and  Leo  Wilcox 
charred  beyond  recognition  in  the 
driver's  seat.  It  was,  everyone  agreed, 
a  most  unusual  case. 

The  day  before  his  death,  Wilcox 
had  talked  on  KOBH  radio  in  Hot 
Springs,  South  Dakota.  He  had  ac- 
cused Russell  Means  of  being  a  sec- 
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ond  Fidel  Castro,  and  AIM  of  being 
"like  a  bunch  of  children  following 
someone  for  an  all-day  sucker."  Wil- 
cox, fifty-one,  was  an  ex-Marine,  an 
Indian,  an  administrator  for  the  fed- 
eral government's  food  program,  a 
member  of  the  tribal  council,  and  a  \ 
strong  supporter  of  conservative  tri- 
bal president  Dick  Wilson. 

Arson  investigator  Joe  E.  Brown, 
an  Indian,  took  photographs  of  the 
highway   area  where  Wilcox's  car 
was  found.  Over  dinner  in  his  apart- 
ment several  months  later,  he  ejl 
plained  that  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  the  scene  the  Pennington  County  1 
Sheriff's  Department  had  towed  Wil-  >| 
cox's  car  seventy  miles  to  Rapid  City 
with  the  body  in  it,  a  mistake  that 
has  hurt  the  investigation.  "Any  ev- 
idence of  foul  play  was  so  disturbed 
there  is  no  way  any  of  it  could  be. 
taken  into  court,"  says  Brown.  "Butt 
it  was  a  very  strange  fire.  There  was 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  heat  in  the  driver's  1 
seat  area — the  roof  was  caved  in.' 
Yet  the  heat  wasn't  nearly  as  intense 
in  the  back  of  the  car.  The  spare  tire 
still  had  some  air  in  it.  Now,  if  youd 
dumped  an  accelerant  like  gasoline 
on  the  driver,  and  then  lit  it,  that: 
would  create  a  similar  effect." 

Leo's  widow,  Lenora,  says  th 
FBI  has  never  questioned  her  about*  ifi 
her  husband.  But,  just  in  case,  she 
buried  him  in  a  waterproof  casket. 
In  the  living  room  of  her  comfort- 
able home  she  emptied  the  contents 
of  a  small  plastic  bag  onto  her  lap: 
out  fell  a  copper  key  chain,  an  Accu- 
tron  watch  with  the  face  broken,  a 
gold  wedding  ring  with  two  heart-"  : 
shaped  leaves,  a  broken  left  lens  from 
a  pair  of  sunglasses,  and  some  ashes. 
They  are  the  debris  collected  from 
her  husband's  car.  Of  Russell  Means 
she  said: 

"He's  mooched  all  his  life,  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  The 
people  around  him  listen  blindly  like 
prairie  chickens  dancing  in  a  ring  1 
around  a  coyote.  He  is  doing  some- 
thing terrible  to  his  people.  If  I  had' 
known  how  he  was  going  to  turn  out,  ^ 
I  would  have  choked  him  to  death  in 
his  crib." 


T|HE  supporters  of  Russell  Means* 
preferred  to  talk  about  the  death 
of  Pedro  Bissonette,  an  AIM  sym- 
pathizer who  was  killed  last  October 
while  resisting  arrest.  Bissonette 
grew  up  in  a  shack  on  Cheyenne 
Creek,  and,  like  many  young  Indian 
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n,  he  was  often  in  trouble  with 
law. 

n    September    Bissonette  was 
jged  with  assault  for  firing  a  gun 
d  the  bar  at  Whiteclay,  Nebraska, 
was  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
j  il  Rights  Organization  and  one  of 
leaders  of  the  siege  at  Wounded 
>ee.  When  he  was  killed,  he  had 
in  sitting  in  his  car  on  U.S.  High- 
y  18,  four  miles  west  of  the  village 
Pine  Ridge.  Police  say  that  as 
y  approached  he  got  out  of  his 
r,  grabbed  a  rifle  with  a  live  round 
the  chamber,  and  said,  "You  can't 
;e  me,  I'm  Indian."  BIA  police- 
in  Joe  Clifford,  also  an  Indian, 
Dt  Bissonette  once  with  a  shotgun, 
s  was  the  second  AIM  sympathizer 
be  killed  within  three  months  by 
Doliceman  working  for  the  BIA. 
Bissonette  became  a  posthumous 
<ro.  AIM  wanted  him  dressed  in 
ads  and  feathers  and  buried  at 
ounded  Knee.  His  mother  wanted 
m  buried  in  his  suit,  quietly  and 
ivately  in  the  family  plot  at  Holy 
3sary  Mission.  In  the  end  AIM  won 
ost  of  its  demands.  There  was  a 
tepee  funeral  service  and  short  mass 
flowed  by  a  car  caravan  to  the 
Ige  of  the  reservation  so  AIM  lead- 
Dennis   Banks,   who   had  been 
»rred  by  a  tribal  court  order  from 
itering  Pine  Ridge,  could  say  his 
lal  good-bye.  The  Rapid  City  Jour- 
il  reported  the  scene:  "Banks  knelt 
y  the  open  casket  in  a  windswept 
asture  and  said,  'Pedro  is  finally 
ee.  Pedro  fought  for  what  he  be- 
eved  and  he  paid  the  supreme  price 
>r  that  fight.'"  Then  Bissonette  was 
uried  at  Holy  Rosary. 


THE  night  before  theelectionWilson 
.provided  a  traditional  Indian"feed" 
-boiled  beef,  fried  bread,  cake,  and 
offee,  the  leftovers  to  be  carried 
way  by  old  women  who  stuff  the 
3od  into  buckets  and  plastic  bags, 
'he  reporters  gathered  in  the  street, 
nd  the  night  came  down  clear  and 
jll-mooned,  the  grasslands  dusted 
ith  snow.  We  played  out  a  mock  gun 
>attle  in  the  main  street.  We  could 
ot  report  on  progress  made  or  lost, 
or  to  write  about  the  reservation  is 
ike  describing  sand  blowing  from 
lune  to  dune  across  a  desert  that 

:ver  ends.  The  edge  doesn't  hold. 

"I'm  so  bored,"  a  German  report- 
r  >aid.  "They  have  no  sense  of  hu- 
nor,  no  energy,  no 
everything  is  so  mediocre." 


IF  YOU'VE  READ  Garland  Dusenberry's  book, 
you're  probably  an  expert  on  Jack  Daniel's. 
If  you  haven't,  send  in  for  it  now. 

Just  drop  Mr.  Dusenberry  a  note  here  at  our 
distillery  and  ask  him  for  his  little  book.  Largely, 
it  talks  about  the  people  who  make  Jack  Daniel's 
and  some  of  the  whiskey- making  skills  they 
use.  There's  no  charge  and  we  think  you'll  enjoy  it. 
Of  course,  you'll  enjoy  a 
visit  to  Jack  Daniel's 
if  you're  in  this  area. 
Mr.  Dusenberry  is  here 
most  every  day.  And  he's 
even  better  at  talking 
than  he  is  at  writing. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  only  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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me  s*.y  luinuu  ueep  oiue,  dui  me 
clouds  stayed  silver.  Toward  dawn  I 
woke  up  shivering.  Wilson  won  the 
election  by  a  vote  of  1,709  to  1,530, 
a  margin  close  enough  to  guarantee 
continued  bitterness  and  killing. 
When  the  results  were  announced  in 
Pine  Ridge,  the  largest  settlement  on 
the  reservation,  an  Indian  drunk  with 
victory  and  whiskey  stood  shouting 
in  the  street: 

"I'm  one  of  Wilson's  goons,  and 
I'm  proud  of  it,  and  you  people  in 
the  press  better  write  about  us  for 
once,  instead  of  about  AIM." 

A  woman  crossed  the  street  toward 
him,  shaking  her  finger  and  raging 
at  him: 

"You  told  me  if  Dick  Wilson  won, 
you  wouldn't  drink  anymore,  and 
look  at  you.  And  you  insulted  Ruth 
in  front  of  everyone,  just  because  she 
voted  for  Russell.  I'm  your  mother, 
and  I'm  telling  you,  if  things  ever 
get  cleaned  up  around  here,  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  those  on  the  border 
of  the  reservation  with  a  gun  keep- 
ing the  whiskey  out  of  here." 

In  a  room  filled  with  television 
cameras  a  victorious  Dick  Wilson 
spoke  to  the  assembled  reporters,  one 
of  whom  asked  him  if  he  felt  any 
differently  about  Means  now  that  he 
had  defeated  him. 

"No,"  Wilson  said,  "I'd  still  like 
to  challenge  him  to  a  fistfight." 

The  room  fell  silent,  and  when  an- 
other reporter  finally  said,  "Well, 
thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  every- 
body laughed.  Even  as  we  laughed 
we  remembered  that  in  a  local  hospi- 
tal a  nine-year-old  boy  was  fight- 
ing for  his  life  against  shotgun 
wounds  he  had  received  election 
night  while  sitting  in  his  father's  car 
in  Whiteclay. 

The  morning  after  the  election,  I 
drove  over  to  Porcupine,  to  the  com- 
munity center  where  Russell  Means  I 
had  scheduled  a  press  conference  in 
the  event  of  his  winning  the  election. 
The  room  was  empty  except  for  a  cof- 
fin. The  coffin  was  gray,  resting  on  a 
homemade  patchwork  quilt  in  front  of 
a  stone  fireplace,  an  American  flag 
hanging  above  it.  A  dirty  mop  leaned 
against  a  metal  bucket  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  Inside  the  coffin  there 
was  a  young  girl  with  long  shiny  black  : 
hair.  I  asked  a  woman  in  the  back 
room  who  the  girl  was,  and  the  wom- 
an said  the  girl  was  fourteen  years  old 
and  had  died  of  an  overdose,  prob- 
ably of  TB  pills,  and  that  she  didn't 
know  the  girl's  name.  □ 


Laurel  Adler. 
co-director, 
Mobile  Mini 
Classes.  Ms. 
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Flora  Crater, 
lobbyist.  Ms. 
September  '73 


Arc  you  ready 
to  become 
your  self? 


If  ever  there  was  a  climate  of  change  and  growth  for  women, 
it  exists  today.  Our  desire  to  understand  and  control  our  own 
bodies  is  beginning  to  be  realized:  abortion  is  now  a  legal 
alternative  (although  there  is  still  some  resistance  to  be 
conquered)  and  there  is  a  new  insistence  that  rape  laws  be 
revised  to  offer  women  more  than  farcical  legal  protection. 
We  are  finally  gaining  recognition  for  talents  long  repressed 
and  achievements  only  minimally  rewarded,  so  that  most  of 
our  ambitions  need  noi  die  stillborn. 

Of  course,  it  all  begins  with  who  we  are  to  start  with,  how 
much  we've  changed,  what  we  know,  and  what  we  want  to  do 
with  what  we  know.  So  it's  vital  to  keep  learning  about 
everything  that's  happening  in  the  world  concerning  women. 
For  that  you  need  a  magazine  for,  by,  and  about  women— Ms. 

Shouldn't  you  be  subscribing  to  the  one  magazine  that 
could  change  your  life  too? 

You  could  set  your  new  world  in  motion  today— return  the 
coupon  now. 
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WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  END? 


The  debate  about  the  edge  of  the  universe 


by  Timothy  Ferris 
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We  danc-'  round  in  a  ring  and 
suppose, 

But  the  Secret  sits  in  the  middle 
and  knows. 

— Robert  Frost 

ONE  of  the  more  unsettling  vi- 
sions proffered  by  science  lately 
is  tbat  of  "an  edge  of  the  universe," 
as  newspapers  have  headlined  it.  We 
are  invited  to  cast  off  a  vague, 
comfortable  picture  of  the  cosmos  ex- 
tending off  forever,  and  to  consider 
instead  that  it  is  exhaustible.  Not  that 
the  universe  actually  has  an  "edge" 
— nobody  proposes  that  it  comes  to  a 
stop  in  three-dimensional  space — but 
that  it  may  have  been  born,  may  be 
evolving,  and  may  consist  of  a  finite, 
though  huge,  number  of  objects. 

Cosniologists,  responsible  for  con- 
cocting such  models,  today  find  their 
imaginative  discipline  back  in  fash- 
ion after  a  prolonged  absence.  Their 
goal,  to  discover  the  shape  and  na- 
38  ture  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  was 


one  of  the  historic  aims  of  science 
and  captivated  astronomy  for  cen- 
turies in  almost  the  way  the  attempt 
to  convert  base  metals  into  gold  dom- 
inated alchemy.  With  the  invention  of 
the  telescope,  the  universe  was  found 
to  be  enormously  more  complicated 
than  had  been  thought,  and  interest 
in  cosmology  waned  for  the  perfectly 
good  reason  that  no  tools  were  avail- 
able to  handle  a  problem  of  such  mag- 
nitude. 

Two  powerful  tools  were  handed  to 
a?tronomers  early  in  this  century. 
Einstein's  general  theory  of  relativity, 
published  in  1916,  made  it  possible 
for  theoreticians  to  go  to  work  on  a 
cosmic  scale.  And  construction  of 
new,  large  telescopes  resulted  in  Ed- 
win Hubble's  announcement  in  1929 
that  he  observed  the  universe  to  be 
expanding.  With  that,  hope  was  re- 

Timolhy  Ferris  is  working  on  The  Red  Limit. 
a  book  about  the  search  for  the  ultimate  ex- 
tent of  the  universe. 


newed  that  the  essential  nature  of  the ; 
universe  might  be  discovered:  the 
same  hope  has  remained  alive  until  I 
today:  and  now  some  astronomers; 
believe  they  are  very  close  to  unlock- ' 
ing  the  secret. 

They  are  the  advocates  of  evolu- 
tionary cosmology.  Their  assertion  is 
that  everything — all  matter,  all  en- 
ergy, all  space  and  time — originated 
in  a  great  blossoming  eruption  per- 
haps 10  or  20  billion  years  ago  (an 
event  known  as  the  big  bang,  a  term 
associated  with  the.  joke-cracking 
physicist  George  Gamow). 

The  big-bang  theory  is  often  por- 
trayed as  pitted  in  debate  against  the 
steady-state  theory  of  Fred  Hoyle  | 
and  his  colleagues — they  viewed  the 
universe  as  infinite  in  space  and  time 
—but  by  now  the  steady-state  theory 
is  virtually  a  dead  issue.  The  question 
has  become,  Will  further  observations 
tend  to  vindicate  the  big-bang  cos- 
mology, or  will  they  weaken  it  and 


The  last  thing  our 
country  needs  is  dull, 
unquestioning  conformity 
on  the  part  of  our  young 
people" 


"According  to  what  I  read  there's 
been  a  definite  change  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  today's  student  population. 
They're  more  conservative  and  tra- 
ditional in  their  outlook  and  be- 
havior. 

I  hope  your  generation  has  the 
common  sense  and  wisdom  to 
adopt  the  good  side  of  yesterday's 
attitudes  and  behavior  and  reject 
the  bad  side.  But  most  of  all,  I  hope 
that  this  alleged  'return  to  conser- 
vatism' doesn't  mean  a  return  to 
the  apathy  and  neutralism  that  char- 
acterized past  generations  of  col- 
lege students  and  young  people 
generally. 

Nation  hasn't  rejected 
social  progress 

Unfortunately,  some  people  see 
this  return  to  conservatism  as  proof 
that  our  nation  has  turned  its  back 
on  social  and  humanitarian  prog- 
ress. I  don't  see  it  that  way  at  all. 
The  majority  of  people  in  this  na- 
tion haven't  rejected  social  prog- 
ress. To  my  way  of  thinking,  what 
they  rejected  were  the  revolution- 
ary tactics  that  endangered  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society,  extreme  and 
often  violent  tactics  that  were  seen 
as  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

And  I  hope  we've  learned  the  les- 
son that  our  people  are  willing  to 


These  excerpts  were  taken  from  a  talk  by 
Stewart  S  Cort,  Chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
at  the  Annual  Honors  Convocation,  Oklahoma 
Christian  College,  Oklahoma  City,  If  you 
would  like  a  copy  of  his  entire  talk  ("Chang- 
ing  Altitudes"),  write:  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Public  Affairs  Dept.,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016, 


change — if  and  when  the  propo- 
nents of  change  go  about  it  the 
right  way — by  working  within  the 
system  rather  than  attacking  it  from 
outside. 

There  are  a  lot  of  young  people 
out  there,  whether  or  not  they  think 
of  themselves  as  'radicals,'  who  are 
still  determined  to  bring  about  pretty 
substantial  changes.  And  as  long 
as  they  stay  within  the  law  and 
carefully  observe  the  rights  of 
others,  I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck. 

Quiet  revolution  in 
corporate  corridors 

What  most  of  the  institutions  of 
society  are  looking  for  today,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  the  kind  of 


man  or  woman  who  wonders,  who 
doubts,  who  questions,  and  who 
tries  hard  to  find  new  and  better 
answers  to  the  old,  nagging  prob- 
lems. 

Business  firms  like  minewelcome 
that  kind  of  person.  We  not  only 
welcome  them,  but  we  do  our  best 
to  train  them,  and  sharpen  their 
skills,  so  they  can  apply  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  more  effectively. 

Unnoticed  in  all  the  confusion  on 
the  outside,  a  quiet  revolution  has 
been  going  on  in  the  corporate  cor- 
ridors. Today  the  institutions  of 
business  and  industry  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  create  a  more 
humane  environment  for  their  em- 
ployees and  the  communities  they 
work  in. 

'Do  your  thing'  best 
from  the  inside 

So  I  urge  you,  whatever  your  ide- 
ology, to  join  the  established  insti- 
tutions and  'do  your  thing.'  If  you 
want  to  promote  higher  standards 
of  moral  conduct,  if  you  want  to 
humanize  working  conditions,  if  you 
want  to  make  institutions  more 
democratic,  if  you  want  to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple they  serve — you  can  do  it  best 
from  the  inside. 

In  spite  of  all  the  jolts  and  shocks 
and  setbacks,  our  country  is  mak- 
ing progress.  And  we'll  keep  on 
making  progress  if  you  do  your 
part — and  I'm  sure  you  will." 


Bethlehem 


BETHfHEH 
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point  to  a  need  for  a  wholly  new  mod- 
.  I  M  iosniologists,  ever  ereative,  con- 
stantly come  up  with  new  models 
universes  that  spin,  subdivide,  re- 
verse  the  direction  of  time,  or  re- 
shape their  own  physical  laws  as  they 
go — hut  the  best  expectations  still 
reside  with  the  big  bang.  One  of  that 
theory  s  predictions  is  the  existence 
of  "an  edge  of  the  universe." 


No  si  en  mi:  \  could  have  grown  in 
the  soil  of  iNewton.  It  required 
Einstein's  "four-dimensional"  space- 
time  continuum  which  bends  or 
warps  in  the  presence  of  matter.  If  a 
star  alters  space,  and  a  galaxy  alters 
it  more,  the  universe  of  galaxies  may 
have  the  muscle  to  wrap  itself  up  in  a 
lour -dimensional  cloak  of  space-time. 
I  "1  adv  i^e  the  reader  not  to  try  to  pic- 
ture this."  wrote  Bertram!  Russell, 
"because  it  is  impossible.")  Such 
a  universe  would  he  hnite — it  would 
contain  a  large,  though  not  infinite, 
number  of  galaxies— but  unbounded: 
three-dimensional  creatures  like  us 
could  travel  it  endlessly  and  never 
reach  a  border,  just  as  a  sailboat, 
which  can  nunc  in  only  two  dimen- 
sions, can  sail  the  oceans  of  the  three- 
dimensional  earth  forever. 

Einstein  made  possible  a  number 
of  fresh  cosmologies,  derived  mathe- 
matically from  general  relativity 
without  basis  in  observation.  The 
idea  was  that  if  a  number  of  model 
universes  were  put  forward,  the  real 
universe  might  turn  out  to  fit  one  of 
them.  Einstein  himself  postulated  a 
model  universe  that  was  finite,  un- 
bounded, and  static.  The  static  pro- 
\  ision  proved  to  be  in  error  ( it  seems 
that  a  finite  universe  must  ultimately 
either  expand  or  contract).  And  the 
Dutch  cosmologist  Willem  de  Sitter 
worked  out  a  more  sophisticated 
model  to  repair  the  mistake.  In  the 
Einstein-de  Sitter  universe,  galaxies 
rush  apart  at  a  speed  proportional  to 
their  distance.  The  English  astrono- 
mer Sir  Arthur  Eddington  used  to  il- 
lustrate this  to  classes  by  asking  them 
lo  imagine  their  lecture  hall  doubling 
in  size:  each  student  would  see  all 
die  other  students  receding  from  him, 
and  the  farther  away  each  was,  the 
fasler  he  would  appear  to  be  moving 
in  order  to  stay  in  the  same  place  in 
the  room. 

As  these  theories  were  developing, 
a  remarkable  thing  happened:  astron- 
omers at  their  telescopes  discovered 
that  the  universe  really  was  expand- 


ing. This  insight  was  purchased  with 
ten  years  of  exhausting  work  by  the 
legendary  astronomer  Edwin  Hubble 
and  a  fascinating  man  named  Milton 
I  lumason.  a  lumber-i  amp  mule  driv- 
er who  started  at  Mount  Wilson  ob- 
servatory as  a  mechanic  and  came  to 
be  one  of  the  important  astronomers 
ol  bis  time. 

Since  lttoi!  it  had  been  known  that 
a  star  moving  away  from  us  (or  we 
from  it )  would  reveal  its  motion  in  a 
spectrograph:  its  light  would  be  shift- 
ed toward  die  red.  The  red-shift  meth- 
od had  been  employed  successfully  on 
stars  in  our  galaxy  and  in  a  prelimin- 
ary way  on  other  galaxies,  nearly  all 
of  which  seemed  to  be  moving  away. 
In  1919  construction  of  the  100-inch 
telescope  at  Mount  Wilson  in  Califor- 
nia enabled  Hubble  and  Humason  to 
measure  the  red  shifts  of  many  gal- 
axies previously  too  dim  to  observe. 
Hubble  painstakingly  worked  out 
ways  of  establishing  their  respective 
distances  in  order  to  confirm  the  red 
shifts,  and  in  1929  he  was  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  galaxies  were  indeed 
receding  from  one  another  at  veloci- 
ties proportional  to  their  distances 
apart — that  we  live  in  an  expanding 
universe. 

"So  the  solution  to  sixty  centuries 
of  speculation  was  found  in  1929," 
said  Allan  Sandage,  formerly  a  stu- 
dent of  Hubbie  s  and  now  an  astrono- 
mer at  Hale  Observatories  in  Pasa- 
dena, headquarters  for  the  giant  tele- 
scopes at  Mount  Wilson  and  Mount 
Palomar. 

We  may  think  of  space-time  ex- 
panding and  carrying  the  galaxies 
with  it,  or  the  reverse,  whichever  is 
more  comfortable.  The  numbers  in 
Hubbie  s  original  formulation  have 
been  revised  considerably — the  uni- 
verse is  larger  and  older  than  he 
thought — but  the  fact  of  expansion 
is  at  least  as  well  established  today  as, 
say,  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution. 


So  THE  QUEST  for  the  secret  has 
been  renewed.  An  infinite,  ageless 
universe  is  a  discouraging  place  to 
try  to  understand;  an  evolving  uni- 
verse spurs  hope.  We  might,  for  ex- 
ample, look  backward  in  time  and  see 
something  interesting.  A  galaxy  5  bil- 
lion light  years  away  appears  as  it 
was  5  billion  years  ago  I  astronomers 
call  diis  ""look-back  time").  If  things 
were  different  then,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  out  just  by  looking  far 
enough.  And  if  the  universe  is  10  or 


e  where 
egin  to 


20  billion  years  old,  then  somewhe 
in  that  range  space  should  begi 
yield  up  .  .  .  nothing.  There  should 
be  a  birth  horizon,  a  point  before 
which  stars  had  not  begun  to  shine 
The  edge. 

This  idea  has  been  around  ft 
some  lime,  but  for  years  it  remaine 
speculative  because  no  existing  tele 
scope  could  see  galaxies  at  anything 
like  that  distance.  The  limit  an  as-  I 
tronomer  could  reach,  sitting  cramped  • 
and  cold  at  the  telescope  from  dusk  I 
till  dawn,  exposing  a  single  photo- 
graphic plate,  was  less  than  halfway 
to  the  hypothetical  edge.  Viewing  the 
birth  horizon  seemed  possible  in  the-" 
ory,  but  in  theory  alone. 

I  ben  the  Sixties  brought  some  un- 
expected gifts — gifts  in  the  eyes  of 
the  evolutionary-universe  people. 

f  irst,  radio  telescopes  sensitive- 
enough  to  reach  the  theoretical  edge? 
were  developed,  and  the  data  lin  y 
produced  suggested  that  an  edge  did' 
exist.  Sir  Martin  Ryle  counted  radio 
galaxies  to  determine  the  distance  to 
the  horizon  and  came  out  with  rough- 
ly 10  billion  light-years,  just  as  evo| 
lutionary  cosmologists  had  predicted.-1 

Second,  quasars  were  discovered. 
Allan  Sandage  and  Tom  Matthews 
photographed  the  first  of  these  pow- 
erful sources  of  energy  with  the  200- 
inch  Palomar  telescope  in  1960,  and 
a  number  of  others  were  located  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  All  of  thei 
quasars'  spectra  were  inexplicable 

The  spectroscope,  a  marvelous  in- 
strument, breaks  down  the  light  from1) 
a  star  or  galaxy  into  a  hierarchy  of; 
bright  and  dark  lines  which  signal  the 
presence  of  various  elements.  Hydro-J 
gen  produces  a  given  set  of  lines, 
sodium  another,  and  so  forth.  From 
these  lines  an  expert  can  divine  pages ' 
of  information  about  the  composi 
tion,  chemistry,  size,  and  age  of  a 
star.  But  when  the  experts  turned 
their  attention  to  quasars  they  found 
the  appearance  and  position  of  the 
lines  totally  unfamiliar.  Moreover,  no 
one  quasar  resembled  any  other;  each 
presented  a  baffling  spectrum  all  its 
own.  Complicated  theories  were  ad- 
vanced to  explain  this;  none  could. 

Among  astronomers  gathering  for  J 
lunch  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  quasars  came  up  in  con- 
versation frequently  through  1961 
and  1962.  "Someone  would  come 
back  from  an  observing  run,"  one  as- 
tronomer recalled.  "We'd  ask  him 
what  he'd  done,  and  he'd  say,  'Well,  I 
got  another  one  of  these  damned 


t  igs  and  the  spectral  lines  are  like 
n  tiing  I've  ever  seen  before,'  and 
e  ybody  would  grin." 
i    »ne  of  the  dining-room  regulars 
m     Maarten    Schmidt,    a  young 
v  fessor  with  a  diffident  manner 
a   a  reputation  for  excellence  as  an 
:  o  srvational  astronomer.  He  was 
li  s  ng  at  his  desk  on  a  February  af- 
.  t  toon  in  1963,  examining  a  quasar 
s  :trum  on  a  slip  of  film  about  the 
,  s    of  a  thumbnail  in  order  to  write 
I  a  ote  for  the  British  science  journal 
ofl  ure,  when  he  solved  the  riddle. 

I  was  looking  at  the  spectrum 
v  le  I  was  writing,"  he  said.  "I  had 
i  a  iece  of  paper  on  the  right,  and  in 
nj  left  hand  the  spectrum.  I  put 
djvn  my  pen  and  took  the  eyepiece 
aj  I  looked  at  the  thing,  and  then  it 
s  lck  me  that  the  spectrum  could  be 
e  darned  if  you  took  the  normal  hy- 
:  (  .gen  lines  and  shifted  them  toward 
f  t  red  by  16  percent." 

Schmidt's  colleagues  were  startled 
1  the  news  because  it  was  so  simple. 
I  by  had  known  for  a  long  time  that 
1  axies    receding    through  space 
\  uld  have  their  spectral  lines  dis- 
j  ced  toward  the  red;  this  had  been 
I  ;  basis  of  Hubble 's  discovery  that 
{ \  universe  was  expanding.  But 
Jasars  were  as  bright  as  nearby 
I  rs,    not     distant    galaxies.  If 
!  hmidt's  insight  was  correct,  qua- 
s  lay  billions  of  light-years  away 
d  were  hundreds,  even  thousands 
times  brighter  than  whole  galaxies. 
"It  totally  changed  one's  outlook 
on  the  future  of  studying  the  uni- 
rse,"  Schmidt  told  me  with  an  ex- 
ession  closer  to  bemusement  than 
ide.  "Even  though  we've  been  with 
e  red  shift  of  quasars  for  ten  years 
•w,  I  think  that  astronomers  in 
neral,  and  that  includes  me,  haven't 
■t  recovered  from  the  surprise.  I 
mply  can't  believe  it." 
Schmidt  perceived  on  the  day  of 
s  discovery  that  quasars  might  be 
>werful.  enough  to  be  seen  anywhere 
the  universe.  For  the  next  two 
jars,  riding  inside  the  observer's 
ige  within  the  Palomar  telescope's 
celetal  tube,  stars  shining  through 
ie  dome   slit  and   Bach  playing 
/er  the  observatory  sound  system, 
~hmidt  hunted  remote  quasars. 
At  that  time,  the  record  for  dis- 
mce  vision  was  held  by  Rudolph 
linkowski  of  Cal  Tech,  who,  on  his 
ist  observing  run  before  retirement, 
ad  photographed  a  cluster  of  gal- 
xies  6  billion  light-years  away.With- 
p  a  year  Schmidt  surpassed  him,  and 


went  on  to  invent  new  techniques  for 
deciphering  extreme  red  shifts  that 
enabled  him,  by  1965,  to  penetrate 
more  than  8  billion  years  in  space 
and  time. 


Since  1970  even  more  distant  qua- 
sars have  been  recorded  by  as- 
tronomers at  Kitt  Peak  and  Steward 
Observatories  in  Arizona  and  at  Lick 
Observatory  in  California.  At  this 
writing  the  record  stands  at  12  bil- 
lion light-years,  for  a  quasar  ob- 
served by  Margaret  Burbidge  and 
E.  Joseph  Wampler  with  the  Lick 
telescope.  If  evolutionary  cosmology 
is  correct,  that  means  optical  astron- 
omers are  approaching  the  birth  ho- 
rizon radio  astronomers  said  they 
had  detected  a  few  years  ago.  "If 
the  cutoff  is  indeed  real,"  said  the 
1971-72  Hale  Observatories  annual 
report,  "we  have  seen  'the  edge  of 
the  world'  in  space  and  time." 

Schmidt  proposed  that  quasars 
might  represent  a  typical  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  young  galaxies;  if  so, 
they  were  much  more  common  early 
in  the  history  of  the  universe  than 
they  are  now.  What  we  see  as  a  qua- 
sar may  since  have  evolved  into  a 
normal  galaxy,  the  residents  of 
which,  turning  their  telescopes  our 
way  across  billions  of  light- years,  see 
the  quasar  from  which  our  galaxy 
has  come.  But  this  attractive  notion 
has  already  run  into  trouble,  and 
Schmidt  concedes  after  ten  years  of 
investigating  quasars  that  they  seem 
nearly  as  mysterious  as  ever. 

Another  gift  for  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  evolutionary-universe 
theory  was  as  remarkable  as  the  dis- 
covery of  quasars.  Two  young  Bell 
Laboratories  scientists,  Arno  Penzias 
and  Bob  Wilson,  form  a  classic 
team:  Penzias  is  endlessly  talkative, 
opinionated,  interested  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  science;  Wilson  is  silent, 
exacting,  attentive  to  the  practical 
problems  of  making  hardware  work. 
In  1964  the  two  got  the  use  of  a 
sophisticated  horn  radio  receiver 
built  for  the  Telstar  satellite  pro- 
gram and. set  about  modifying  it  for 
radio  astronomy.  (Radio  astronomy 
itself  was  invented  by  a  young  Bell 
engineer,  Karl  Jansky,  in  1932,  and 
the  company  continues  to  work  in 
that  field. )  The  antenna,  which  looks 
like  an  alpenhorn  the  size  of  a  rail- 
road car,  was  designed  to  be  the 
"cleanest" — that  is,  freest  from  resid- 
ual noise — ever  built.  Penzias  and 


WINE  TALK 

by  Austin,  Nichols 

At  Chateau  Bouscaut,  they  do  not 
believe  in  patting  young  wine  in 
old  casks. 

Chateau  Bouscaut  is  one  of  the  few 
chateaux  in  its  classification  that  matures 
each  vintage  exclusively  in  new  casks  of 
Limousin  oak. The  Limousin  is  rare  and 
costly,  but  it  helps  impart  to  the  wine  an 
unmistakable  flavor  and  a  better  bal- 
ance. Also,  Bordeaux  lore  has  it  that  the 
wine  "falls  bright"  sooner  and  "lives' 
longer  when  aged  in  new  oak. 

At  Austin,  Nichols,  long  years  of 
wine-tasting  have  taught  us  to  respect 
these,  the  finer  points  of  wine-making. 
For  we  have  learned  that  attention  to 
detail  makes  the  difference  between 
just  "good"  wine  and  an  unusually 
supple,  soft  red  Graves  such  as 
Chateau  Bouscaut. 

Aging  in  new  oak  is  part  of  what 
makes  Chateau  Bouscaut  red  a  truly 
superior  product.  And  careful  selec- 
tions like  Bouscaut  are  what  makes 
Austin,  Nichols  the  world's  foremost 
importer  of  fine  Bordeaux  wines. 


WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  END?  

Wilson,  testing  it  before  apply- 
ing it  to  delicate  astronomical  work, 
found  to  their  irritation  that  the 
receiver  emitted  a  small  hut  persis- 
tent hiss.  They  went  over  every  de- 
tail of  its  circuitry;  the  noise  was 
unabated.  They  found  two  pigeons 
nesting  inside  the  horn,  ousted  them, 
and  examined  every  plate  and  rivet, 
without  effect.  The  steady  hiss  went 
on  day  and  night,  no  matter  what 
direction  the  antenna  pointed.  Em- 
harrassed  hy  their  inability  to  clean 
up  the  receiver,  Penzias  and  Wilson 
prepared  to  bury  the  news  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  long  paper,  hoping  that  if 
they  had  overlooked  a  routine  explan- 
ation they  wouldn't  appear  too  silly. 

I  he  Bell  antenna  -it-  atop  a  hill 
oul  -ide  I  lolmdel,  [\ew  Jersey.  While 
Penzias  and  Wilson  were  crawling 
all  over  it  in  mounting  frustration, 
thirty  miles  away  at  the  Princeton 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  a 
group  of  physicists  were  putting  to- 
gether a  new  paper  on  evolutionary 
cosmology.  The  paper  predicted  that 
the  outpouring  of  light  from  the  big 
bang  could  still  be  abroad  in  the 
universe,  its  wavelength  stretched 
out  by  expansion  to  a  faint  hiss  com- 
ing from  all  directions  at  once.  A 
similar  prediction  had  been  made 
by  Gamow  years  before,  but  Penzias 
and  Wilson  knew  nothing  of  either 
Gamow's  work  or  the  Princeton 
group's,  and  the  Princeton  people 
knew  nothing  of  Penzias  and  Wilson. 

A  chance  conversation  on  an  air- 
plane alerted  Penzias  and  Wilson. 
They  telephoned  Robert  Dicke,  a 
senior  physicist  at  the  Institute,  and 
Dicke  drove  over  to  Holmdel  and 
took  a  look  at  the  horn  receiver  and 
the  "noise"  data.  The  three  men 
stared  at  one  another.  By  one  of  the 
coincidences  that  punctuate  science, 
they  had,  it  seems,  simultaneously 
predicted  and  discovered  the  echo  of 
creation. 

Wilson  remembers  that  he  couldn't 
really  believe  the  news  until  he  read 
about  it  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times.  "Reading  Walter 
Sullivan's  piece  brought  it  home.  It 
-crincd  more  important  then." 

WITH  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS, 
the  debate  over  cosmology, 
nni  v  datively  abstract  and  cool, 
heated  up.  As  rapidly  as  each  dis- 
covery undermined  steady-state  the- 
orists, they  produced  ingenious  al- 
ternatives: the  radio  horizon  could 


be  explained  by  a  selection  effect; 
quasar  red  shifts  might  be  due  to  a 
mechanism  other  than  the  expansion 
of  the  universe  (we  don't  know  what 
mechanism,  but  neither  do  we  know 
how,  if  they  are  so  far  away,  quasars 
can  shine  so  brightly ) ;  even  the 
background  radiation  might  be  ac- 
counted for  without  postulating  an 
explosive  creation.  Some  evolution- 
ary cosmologists  found  these  argu- 
ments infuriating.  Feeling  that  after 
decades  of  hard  work  they  had 
nearly  got  their  arms  round  the  uni- 
verse, they  were  outraged  to  be  ac- 
cused of  living  a  fantasy.  On  their 
side,  the  steady-state  people  saw  it 
as  arrogant  for  astronomers  to  claim 
apprehension  of  a  universe  the 
steady-state  theory  perceived  as  in- 
finite and  eternal.  With  passions 
aroused  on  both  sides,  the  debate 
took  on  a  moral  cast. 

The  fiercest  disputes  are  those 
within  a  family,  and  the  family  of 
astronomers  qualified  both  to  work 
in  cosmology  and  to  use  the  world's 
great  telescopes  is  small — there  are 
perhaps  two  dozen  of  them,  about 
as  many  as  there  are  Grand  Prix 
drivers.  Today  two  highly  respected 
astronomers  who  once  were  close 
friends,  who  work  in  offices  a  few 
doors  apart,  and  who  are  struggling 
with  many  of  the  same  brutally  dif- 
ficult problems,  refuse  to  speak  to 
each  other  because  one  believes  in 
an  evolving  universe  and  the  other 
does  not.  One  speaks  of  the  other 
with  controlled  fury,  his  hands  shak- 
ing, face  red;  the  other  affects  icy 
disdain. 

"That's  why  I  don't  like  cosmolo- 
gy," says  Jesse  Greenstein,  a  senior 
astronomer  at  Cal  Tech.  Greenstein 
is  a  transplanted  New  Yorker  who 
customarily  speaks  in  an  impatient 
rasp;  and  when  the  conversation 
turns  to  cosmology  his  voice  sinks 
lower,  into  a  sort  of  sustained  growl. 

"I  think  people  go  into  cosmol- 
ogy for  vulgar  reasons.  One  is  that 
it's  the  thing  that  hits  the  newspa- 
pers and  gets  into  books.  You're 
famous  if  you're  a  cosmologist.  You 
may  be  the  best  stellar  interior  the- 
oretician in  the  world  [Greenstein  is 
an  expert  on  stellar  interiors]  and 
you'll  not  be  heard  of. 

"The  other  reason  is  theological 
and  psychological.  People,  it  seems 
to  me,  who  are  not  terribly  close  to 
other  human  beings  find  it  a  refuge 
that  everything  is  explicable.  They're 
looking  back  and  asking,  'What  did 


papa  do  to  mama  that  made  m 
What  did  God  do  to  geometry — d 
He  stick  His  finger  in  and  make 
little  twist,  putting  the  metric  into 
tizzy,  starting  the  expansion  of  t 
universe,  creating  matter?' 

"George  Gamow,  the  great  Cal  I 
olic  Russian,  and  Georges  Lemaiti 
the  great   Catholic   Belgian,  we 
both  great  big-bangists,  because 
comes  from  a  church  position.  Th 
you   take    the   Fred    Hoyle   typ  I 
with    his    antipapist ,    lower-clas  • 
almost     Scotch     outlook .  Hoj 
just  can't  accept  a  big  bang.  It's  u 
bearable  to  him. 

"Personally  I  don't  understai 
what  causes  the  universe  to  expan 
if  it  does,  or  why  there  is  a  univen 
I  don't  care,  really." 

To  a  cosmologist  like  Allan  San 
age,  taking  this  attitude  would  ] 
like  walking  away  from  a  pok 
game  on  the  last  big  hand  of  tl 
night.  Sandage,  who  is  forty-eig 
years  old,  applies  himself  to  his  wo; 
with  a  terrible  intensity,  and  hop 
to  complete  the  work  Hubble  begi 
—to  craft  and  verify  a  clear  mod 
of  the  universe.  He  expects  this  effc 
to  take  ten  more  years,  perhaps  Ion 
er — he  has  been  overoptimistic  in  tl 
past — but  he  is  convinced  success 
possible.  "What  matters  is  the  loi 
pull,"  he  says.  "I  think  the  ne 
twenty  years  will  be  a  most  incredib 
exciting  period." 

If  cosmology  is  exciting  to  som 
it  is  disturbing  to  others.  There 
apprehension  that,  should  the  ur 
verse  prove  to  be  finite,  it  would  1 
diminished  in  grandeur.  This  is  pro  ) 
ably  unfounded;  the  richness  of  til 
earth  was  not  diluted  by  the  disco 
ery  that  it  is  a  small  planet  on  tb 
skirt  of  an  average  galaxy.  A  deepi  j 
anxiety  rests  with  the  old  question  <i| 
how  far  science  should  be  pushed.  1\ 
measure  the  span  of  the  univers 
would  be  an  audacious  act.  It  coul 
be  expected  to  renew  the  debate  ove 
whether  science  has  gone  blunderinj 
where  it  does  not  belong,  reducin 
the  very  sky  to  a  set  of  equations.  ] 
is  true  that  many  scientists  act  as 
that  were  their  purpose — to  explai 
everything  flat  and  then  shut  up  sho 
— but  the  best  of  them  do  not.  The 
know  that  to  understand  how  the  un: 
verse  works  is  not  the  same  as  t 
understand  the  universe.  "The  mos 
beautiful  emotion  we  can  experienc 
is  the  mystical,"  wrote  Einstein.  Pre 
found  insights  into  the  greatest  thing 
do  not  dispel  our  sense  of  mystery.  C 
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REMEMBERING  BILLIE  AND  BIRD 


Blue  notes  and  lost  chords  of  the  '40s  and  '50s 


BUlie  Holiday 


THE  NIGHT  I  GRADUATED  from  Poly- 
technic High  School  in  1947.  I 
split  out  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
(thinking.  Damn,  I'm  free,  got  my 
diploma  and  didn't  mess  up,  can 
steep  till  twelve  tomorrow),  threw 
my  cap  and  gown  in  the  back  of  the 
Ford,  and  made  it  only  fifteen  min- 
utes late  to  The  Last  Word,  where  I 
was  working  with  the  Jay  McNeeley 
band.  A  few  months  later  I  joined 
Red  Norvo's  group  at  Cafe  Society 
in  San  Francisco.  I  couldn't  read 
chords  too  well  at  the  time  and  had 
to  rely  on  my  ear.  Whenever  I  played 
a  wrong  chord.  Red — he  had  a  big 
pot  belly  then — would  turn  round, 
bug  his  eyes,  wave  his  mallets  at  me. 
and  go,  "Accchhh!"  I  hated  that  bo- 
geyman stuff,  but  it's  partly  the  rea- 
son I  hear  so  good  today. 

Billie  Holiday  was  working  oppo- 
site us.  sounding  so  good,  like  her 
heart  was  breaking  on  everv  tune. 
She  was  a  rowdy,  soulful,  big-hearted 
woman:  carried  around  a  pair  of 
those  little  dogs  you  put  sweaters 
on.  At  that  time  she  was  already  fa- 
mous, and  narcotics  agents  were  ha- 
rassing her.  She  got  so  she  could  spot 
them  at  fifty  feet  through  a  haze  of 
smoke.  "See  the  little  cat  drinking 


Manhattans,  the  one  in  the  brown 
suit?  Po-lice,"  she'd  say. 

She  could  be  tender,  and  she  could 
show  a  temper  that  would  scorch 
you.  'T'm  gonna  come  down  off  this 
stand  and  kick  your  ass,"  she  said  to 
a  chick  who  had  been  talking  non- 
stop through  her  opening-night  show; 
and  afterward  she  told  the  bass  play- 
er, who  liked  to  stretch  out  behind 
singers,  "Why  you  have  to  play  so 
wild?  Cut  out  that  devil  music."'  That 
cat  took  it  so  to  heart  he  just  looked 
at  her  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Later  that  night  some  of  the  musi- 
cians were  arguing  in  the  band  room 
when  she  hollered  from  her  dressing 
room — banging  on  the  wall  separat- 
ing the  two — "Shut  up  all  that  noise 
in  there."  They  yelled  back.  "Shut 
up  yourself,  broad."  "Come  in  and 
make  us."  \^  e  heard  her  door  slam, 
and  a  second  later  she  came  barging 
into  our  room  in  her  draws.  She  was 
big  and  strong,  had  some  righteous 
meat  on  her,  and  those  cats  flat- 
tened against  the  wall,  grinning,  their 
arms  raised.  I  watched  it  all  from 
my  chair  in  the  corner.  She  glared  a 
minute,  then  walked  back  out,  saying 
to  me.  ""You  don't  need  to  flinch, 
baby.  I  know  it  wasn't  you." 

From  that  night  on  she  began  drop- 
ping by  the  piano  after  her  show, 
when  I  would  play  intermission  mu- 
sic, ould  lean  over  me  and  say 
stuff  like,  "A  ou're  about  the  quiet- 
est, sweetest  cat  I  ever  seen,  you 
play  so  pretty.  Takin"  care  of  busi- 
ness and  not  chasin'  the  scroungy- 
ass  bitches  that  come  in  here."  She 
was  always  having  trouble  with  men 
— when  she  went  for  someone  it  was 
wholehearted,  she'd  really  mix  it  up 
with  him,  and  he  usually  had  the  bag 
[narcotics  and  works] — but  I  was 
young,  never  jived  or  bothered  her, 
and  maybe  that  was  why  she  liked 
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Charlie  "Bird"  Parker 

to  come  over  and  talk.  She  made  i 
her  business  to  see  that  the  chick) 
who  hung  out  in  the  club  didn't  hi; 
on  me.  "You  leave  him  alone,  he  , 
nice,  keep  your  funky  hands  off  him.' 
I  had  the  feeling  she  hoped  1 
wouldn't  have  to  go  through  any  bac 
changes,  almost  like  a  mother  anx 
ious  for  her  son  to  steer  clear  of  boozi 
and  drugs  and  sin:  didn't  want  any 
one  polluting  me.  I  didn't  realize  a 
the  time  that  there  was  no  way  a 
escaping  all  that,  I'd  eventually  hav< 
to  go  through  it:  you  got  to  wad< 
through  a  certain  amount  of  mud  tc 
get  to  the  pearls. 

One  afternoon,  toward  the  end  oi 
the  gig.  some  agents  broke  down  the 
door  of  her  motel  room  looking  foi 
dope.  If  they'd  come  an  hour  earliei 
or  an  hour  or  so  later  she  could've 
handled  it,  but  at  the  time  they  broke 
in  she  and  her  man  had  their  clothes 
off.  They  busted  her,  but  a  good 
criminal  lawyer  up  there  got  her  off; 

After  the  San  Francisco  gig  we'd 
cross  paths  now  and  then.  If  she 
was  working  in  L.A.  and  had  her 
own  pad  she'd  invite  me  and  other 
brothers  over  for  dinner,  and  she 
could  really  cook  the  shit  out  of  some 
chicken.  Then  a  couple  of  years  went 
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bl  before  I  saw  her  again.  In  the 
nj  ntime  I  had  got  strung  pretty  bad 
al  was  beginning  to  feel  the  cold 
sl  low  of  the  Man  who  has  your 
<*  iny  in  his  hands  and  the  constant 
n  d  I  would  have  to  keep  from  get- 
1 1  ;  sick.  (I  had  committed  myself 
v  mtarily  to  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
^  ■   Hospital  in   Fort  Worth  but 
<  n't  stay  long.  Didn't  take  me  but 
■  eek  to  see  that  no  white  psychia- 
I  :  t  was  going  to  be  of  much  help  to 
i  i  — how  could  he  be,  considering 
;  I     background    and    mine? — that 
[  j  atever  funny  little   program  he 
I  >d  to  work  me  into,  his  thinking 
-  going  to  be  all  wrong.  Deputy 
i  dical  officer  said  to  me,  "You 
\ :  .  en't  given  us  a  chance.  I  wish 
! ;  i'd  change  your  mind,  but  the 
c'i  f's  in  your  hand.'*  "Right,  and  I'm 
t   nna  turn  the  motherfucker  in  the 
I  ;k,"  I  said,  and  split.  Later,  taking 
|  >e  of  those  looks  into  the  future 
tich  you  try  to  shut  off  because  it's 
i  juded  with  pain,  I  realized  I  was 
obably  going  to  have  to  get  locked 
and  the  key  stashed  out  of  reach 
order  to  really  get  it  together,  i 
I  had  just  wandered  into  the  Cleve- 
nd  Airport  cocktail  lounge — on  my 
ay  to  Philly  with  my  trio — when  I 
■otted  the  big  lady,  familiar  heft  to 
*t,  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  I  went  over 
her,  thinking  of  those  early  days 
lien  she  was  watching  after  me.  try- 
g  to  keep  me  pure  and  free  of  sin. 
"Hey,  Bfflie." 

She  looked  at  me  a  long  time  be- 
ire  she  said,  "You  too,  baby?  I 
idnt  think  it  would  ever  happen  to 
ou."'  Probably  had  heard  I  was 
rung  but  didn't  believe  it,  remem- 
ering  me  as  a  nice,  together  teen- 
ge  kid  playing  pretty  tunes  at  Cafe 
•ociety. 

I  said  something,  asked  her  where 
he  was  headed. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  get 
»y,"  she  said,  and  the  tears  came  in- 

0  her  eyes. 

Still  wanting  me  to  escape  all  that. 
3ut  you  ought  to  know,  you  went 
hrough  the  same  garden,  went  out 
n  the  rain  and  got  wet,  hotv  was  I 
mpposed  to  stay  dry? 

There  was  nothing  I  could  tell  her. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  got  on  a 
plane  to  Detroit.  It  was  the  last  time 

1  ever  saw  her. 

Three  years  later  I  was  back  in 
Fort  Worth — involuntarily:  ten  years 
for  sticking  a  needle  in  my  arm,  and 
that's  some  cold  shit.  I  had  just  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 


telling  him  a  dime  was  a  long  time 
for  what  1  did,  the  days  were  moving 
slow,  and  would  he  send  me  some  in- 
formation about  how  I  could  get  out 
before  1968,  when  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  Billie  had  died  in  a  New  York 
hospital  room  guarded  by  city  police. 
They  had  hounded  her  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  but  despite  what  the  obitu- 
aries and  the  movie  said,  I  know  she 
died  because  she  was  too  emotional 
and  bighearted,  always  racing.  She 
lived  her  life  so  full  it  was  inevitable 
she  would  go  down  fast. 

Not  long  afterward,  the  Attorney 
General's  office  wrote  me  a  polite  let- 
ter saying,  Man,  don't  bother  us. 

As  A  kid  I  used  to  think  my  father, 
a  righteous  faith-dealing  Pres- 
byterian minister,  might  be  a  spokes- 
man for  God,  passing  the  word  down 
that  Sundays  were  sacred  and  fucked 
up  for  humans.  But  I  wasn't  to  meet 
God,  or  a  facsimile  of  Him,  till  1947, 
when  I  ran  into  Charlie  I  Bird  l  Parker 
at  the  Hi-De-Ho  Club  at  50th  and 
Western  in  L.A.,  playing  alto  sax 
with  the  Howard  McGhee  band. 

When  I  had  first  heard  Bird  at 
Billy  Berg's  two  years  earlier  I 
couldn't  believe  what  he  was  doing, 
how  anyone  could  so  totally  block  out 
everything  extraneous,  light  a  fire 
that  hot  inside  him  and  constantly 
feed  on  that  fire.  Now  at  the  time 
there  were  maybe  ten  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50th  and  Western 
who  knew  there  was  a  genius  playing 
alto  in  our  group.  Most  people  who 
had  heard  him  thought  he  was  crazy. 
His  playing  was  too  free  and  blazing 
and  pure:  it  could  be  dissonant  and 
harsh  on  the  ears  if  you  weren't  ac- 
customed to  the  sound.  Bird  had  al- 
ready recorded  those  early  classics 
with  Dizzy,  but  you  couldn't  find  the 
records  on  any  jukeboxes.  Today  the 
deejays  can  take  a  new  sound  and 
spread  it  like  flash  fire:  before  you 
know  it  you're  on  television  beaming 
to  thirty  million  people.  But  this  was 
before  TV,  and  jazz  was  years  away 
from  reaching  the  concert  halls.  The 
only  people  in  the  vicinity  of  50th 
and  Western  who  were  hip  to  Bird 
were  a  few  of  the  street  people,  one 
or  two  chicks  at  the  house  where  he 
was  staying — the  woman  who  owned 
it.  a  madam  with  a  whorehouse  on 
the  Fa?t  Side,  was  a  good  friend  of 
his  and  put  him  up  whenever  he  was 
in  town— and,  of  course,  other  mu- 
sicians. When  word  got  around  where 


he  was  playing  they  came  to  check 
him  out.  Motherfuckers  peeked  and 
backed  right  up.  Those  of  us  who 
were  affected  the  strongest  felt  we'd 
be  willing  to  do  anything  to  warm 
ourselves  by  that  fire,  get  some  of 
that  grease  pumping  through  our 
veins.  I  Almost  everybody  I  knew  was 
using  heroin  at  that  time.  Some  were 
turned  on  by  Bird — not  by  him  di- 
rectly, but  reasoning  that  if  they  went 
out  and  got  fucked  up  like  him  they 
might  get  closer  to  the  source  of  his 
fire.  Some  learned,  and  others  never 
did,  that  junk  has  no  more  to  do  with 
playing  good  than  the  make  of  your 
car  or  the  shade  of  your  skin.  I  knew 
a  lot  of  strung-out  dudes  who  couldn't 
play  shit;  they  should  have  just  got 
high  and  enjoyed  themselves  and  for- 
got about  playing.  If  you  can't  swing, 
you  can't  swing.  You  can  stuff  your 
stomach  with  black-eyed  peas  and 
chitlins,  go  out  and  roll  in  the  mud, 
and  say  I'm  gonna  get  down  [soulful] 
but  it  ain't  going  to  help  if  you  don't 
pat  your  feet  right,  because  chitlins 
have  no  more  to  do  with  soul  than 
mud  has  to  do  with  music. )  Bird  was 
indirectly  responsible  for  all  the  trips 
I  would  eventually  go  on.  He  fucked 
up  all  our  minds.  It  was  where  the 
ultimate  truth  was. 

As  with  anyone  that  heavy  and  dif- 
ferent, some  people  were  awed  or 
afraid  of  him  and  kept  their  distance. 
Others  pursued  him,  would  drop  by 
his  pad  and  hang  out,  figuring  if  they 
were  around  him  long  enough  some 
of  his  shit  was  bound  to  rub  off  on 
them.  I  watched  motherfuckers  write 
down  his  solos  note  for  note,  play 
them  on  their  own  gigs,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  didn't  sound  as 
good.  And  if  they  had  to  follow  Bird's 
solo  with  their  own  stuff,  that  would 
really  leave  them  exposed — like 
standing  naked  and  wet  in  a  cold 
wind.  Bird  would  take  advantage  of 
these  dudes,  borrow  money  and  burn 
them  in  various  ways.  It  wasn't  that 
he  was  a  bad  cat,  any  junkie  would 
do  the  same  thing.  It  was  a  matter  of 
dope  or  no  dope:  survival.  Bird  was 
out  and  he  was  strung,  and  in  order 
to  be  around  him  you  had  to  contend 
with  that. 

He  was  a  sad  driver — when  his 
two-year-old  car  fell  apart  he  left  it 
in  the  street;  borrowed  mine  once 
and  tried  to  shift  without  using  the 
clutch — so  I'd  pick  him  up  every 
night  at  the  madam's  house  in  my 
'37  Ford,  take  him  to  work  and  bring 
him  back.  When  I  came  early  one 


night  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him 
to  his  room.  I  waded  through  piles 
of  sandwich  wrappers,  beer  cans,  and 
liquor  bottles.  Watched  him  line  up 
and  take  down  eleven  shots  of  whis- 
key, pop  a  handful  of  bennies,  then 
tie  up,  smoking  a  joint  at  the  same 
time.  He  sweated  like  a  horse  for 
live  minutes,  got  up,  put  on  his  -nit, 
and  a  half  hour  later  was  on  the  stand 
playing  strong  and  beautiful. 

For  two  weeks  he  never  said  a 
word  to  me — going  to  the  club,  on 
the  stand,  or  driving  home.  But  it 
wasn't  an  uncomfortable  silence;  he 
was  either  stoned,  froze,  or  just  off 
somewhere  else,  and  1  respected 
whatever  trip  he  was  on  and  what- 
ever distant  place  it  carried  him  to. 
It  was  never  the  kind  of  ego  trip 
that  led  many  of  the  East  Coast  mu- 
sicians to  shoot  down  anyone  new 
on  the  scene  who  was  starting  to 
make  a  reputation,  calling  far-out 
tunes  in  strange  keys  with  the  hip 
changes  at  tempos  so  fast  you  either 
(lew  or  fell.  Jump,  chump,  or  I'll  burn 
Yt>u  up,  you  don't  knoiv  nothin. 

It  s  too  bad  it  had  to  be  that  way. 
ambushing  outsiders  and  cutting 
them  up  to  make  them  feel  in- 
ferior so  they  could  get  better.  That 
isn't  what  music  is  about.  You  play 
for  love  and  for  people  to  enjoy.  It's 
okay  to  show  a  few  feather-,  you  got 
to  have  pride  in  yourself,  but  you 
shouldn't  have  to  wear  boxing  gloves 
and  spurs:  this  ain't  no  cockfight  or 
main  bout  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. We're  all  brothers,  aren't  we? 
came  up  the  same  way.  earned  our 
diplomas  listening,  picking  up.  hang- 
ing out,  nervous,  some  of  us  getting 
busted.  Yet  when  I  think  back,  the 
system  did  serve  a  purpose.  Blacks 
in  those  days  had  to  hear  down  hard 
to  handle  the  shadow  that  was  always 
haunting  them,  and  the  constant  chal- 
lenge was  the  pressure  cooker  in 
which  you  earned  recognition  and 
respect.  In  the  process  the  music  grew 
leaner,  tightened  up;  the  ones  who 
didn't  have  it.  who  couldn't  contrib- 
ute, fell  away  .  If  you  don't  have  cre- 
dentials, stay  off  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

If  you  asked  Bird  who  he  liked 
better  on  alto.  Henry  Prior  or  Sonny 
Criss  it  was  the  sorl  of  thing  a 
young  player  Parting  to  come  up 
would  ask  —he'd  shrug  and  >av .  Both. 
They're  both  cool.  Shooting  down 
other  players  was  as  foreign  to  his 
nature  a-  longing  for  sharp  clothes 
and  a  Cadillac  or  caring  whether  or 
not  lie  had  a  w  hite  w  oman.  w  Inch  w  ere 


the  badges  of  black  success  in  those 
day  s.  He  had  plenty  of  w  hite  women, 
but  that  interfered  with  his  music. 

Sometimes  Fd  pull  up  in  front  of 
the  club  and  he'd  be  too  high  to  get 
out  of  the  car.  Howard  McGhee 
would  ask  me  where  Bird  was.  I'd 
say,  Sittin'  in  the  car.  No  point  in 
trying  to  pull  him  out,  he  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  play  anyway.  After 
a  w  bile  he'd  get  himself  together,  walk 
in,  and  start  blow  ing — even  before  he 
reached  the  stand,  weaving  his  way 
through  the  tables  playing  in  that 
beautiful,  fiery  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
the  gig,  he  spoke  his  first  words  to 
me.  It  was  close  to  three  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  left  him  off  at  the  mad- 
am"- house.  He  got  out,  started  walk- 
ing toward  the  house,  then  stuck  his 
bead  back  in  the  window  and  said, 
"I  heard  you  tonight." 

The  next  day  I  told  the  guys  in  the 
band  I  was  going  to  drop  by  Bird's 
place  and  see  if  he  wanted  to  go  to 
a  movie.  Everybody  said,  That's  a 
dund)  idea,  he  isn't  going  to  want  to 
go  to  any  show.  That's  too  square  for 
him,  too  bourgeois.  I  dropped  by 
anyway.  He  came  to  the  door  in  a 
T-shirt  and  the  same  pin-stripe  suit 
In-  wore  on  the  stand.  Said  it  was  a 
nice  day  and  a  show  sounded  like  a 
good  idea.  We  went  to  a  newsreel 
playing  nearby.  As  I  was  buying  my 
ticket  1  realized  Bird  was  no  longer 
with  me.  Looked  up  and  down  the 
street  and  saw  him  coming  out  of  an 
alley  halfway  down  the  block.  He 
wandered  up  to  the  box  office  and 
laid  out  his  money,  not  saying  any- 
thing about  the  little  side  trip.  After- 
wards we  ate  a  hot  dog  and  drove 
around  downtown  in  my  Ford,  enjoy- 
ing the  spring  day.  When  I  dropped 
him  off  back  at  the  house  he  said 
he'd  had  a  nice  time. 

That  weekend  I  smoked  my  first 
joint,  some  light  green  from  Chicago 
Bird  pulled  out  as  we  were  driving 
down  Avalon  Boulevard  to  get  a  ham- 
burger and  Coke.  Didn't  feel  any  thing 
till  after  we  ate  and  I  started  driving 
home.  1  said.  "Man.  w  hy  are  all  these 
horns  bonking  at  me?"  Bird  said, 

^  on  re  driving  backwards."  I 
stopped  and  let  him  take  over  the 
wheel.  He  mad*'  it  back  to  bis  place, 
stripping  gears  all  the  way.  I  walked 
the  ten  blocks  to  my  house  ami  was 
weaving  up  to  the  door  when  I  saw  a 
tinv  old  lady  from  my  father's  church 
staring  at  me.  Watched  me  trying  to 
make  it  to  the  door  and  said.  "Tl  oung 


man,  are  you  behaving  yourself?"  I 
made  it  up  the  stairs,  lay  down  under 
the  bed,  and  getting  a  flash  from  the 
old  church  days  asked  God  aloud  to 
deliver  me  from  the  devil.  Next  day 
Bird  phoned  and  said,  "That  was 
some  powerful  light  green." 

In  IT.  J  1  u  as  stationed  at  Fort  Ord,  I 
winning  marksmanship  medals.  As 
a  kid  I  had  spent  a  lot  of  summers 
at  Lake  Elsinore  hunting  jackrabbits 
and  quail  with  my  father.  My  platoon 
officer,  an  old  cracker  from  Texas, 
said,  "Hawes,  how  come  you  shoot 
so  straight,  you're  supposed  to  play 
that  boogie-woogie?  You  keep  hittin' 
that  bull's  eye  like  you  were  one  of 
Nimitz's  boys  at  the  Mariana  Islands 
turkey  shoot."  Whenever  I  had  a  pass 
I'd  go  to  L.A.  or  San  Francisco  to 
cop  [buy  dope]  and  jam.  Bird  was 
working  at  Jimbo's,  an  after-hours 
club  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  time 
and  if  he  knew  I  was  looking  to  score 
he'd  say  in  his  stagy,  put-on  way, 
T  haven't  messed  with  anything 
along  those  lines  in  a  long  while  but 
what  I  can  do  is  make  a  call  for  you." 

He'd  see  me  at  Jimbo's  later — 
from  two  in  the  morning  on  was  the 
heavy  time,  when  the  cats  would  get 
off  their  gigs  and  come  to  jam  and 
the  chicks  would  show — and  say, 
"The  cat's  out  in  the  alley,  you  can 
cop  for  25  cents  [$25]."  I'd  say  I 
didn't  have  25  cents,  which  may  not 
have  been  true.  Usually  I'd  already 
copped,  could  have  used  more,  but 
I  knew  there  was  a  good  chance  Bird 
might  burn  me — knew  what  /  might 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances. 
If  I  said,  "I  only  need  a  dime's 
worth."  he'd  say,  "Well.  I'm  low 
myself,  make  it  two  dimes  and  we'll 
cow  [pool  resources  to  buy  dope]." 
Of  course  if  I  went  for  that  it  was  un- 
likely I'd  ever  see  that  second  dime. 
It  was  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  you 
had  to  know  where  people  were  com- 
ing from.  (We  hustled  and  schemed 
like  a  motherfucker  in  those  days, 
and  I  think  that  if  we  could  have 
directed  all  that  drive  and  con  into 
legitimate  channels  those  of  us  who 
survived  might  be  worth  a  cool  mil- 
lion today.) 

In  March  of  1955  I  was  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia Club  on  Santa  Barbara  Av- 
enue, where  my  friend  Wardell  Gray- 
bad  the  band,  when  the  news  broke. 
Wardell  was  called  to  the  phone  and 
when  he  came  back  a  few  minutes 
later  he  was  blinking  and  fussing  w  itb 
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t  buttons  on  his  coat,  bird  had  died 
i  3aroness  Pannonica  Rothschild  s 
;1  apartment  in  New  York.  Well, 
ought  of  a  lot  of  things.  I  thought 
ol  the  fire  that  burned  inside  him 
t :    w  ouldn't  let  him  sleep — racing 
I  unci  town  in  those  early  years  wak- 
people  up  to  jam.  I  thought  of 
the  brothers  going  down  so  fast, 
lought  of  my  first  taste  of  light 
en  from  Chicago  and  driving  back- 
rds  down  Avalon  Boulevard  and  a 
ny  day  in  Watts — fifteen  years 
ore  the  brothers  were  to  burn  it 
vn — Bird  and  Miles  [Davis]  and 
sitting  on  the  hood  of  Chuck 
ompson's  old  Duesenberg  while 
4uck  squatted  in  the  street  shoot- 
I;  pictures  of  us  eating  watermelon, 
1:1  trying  to  look  funny.  Thirty-four 
lars,  barely  into  the  springtime  of 
I;  life.  Went  too  far  out  on  the  limb, 
d  it  broke. 

Well,  shit,  we  ain't  no  super  race, 
ne  of  us  going  to  be  here  more 
an  twenty  minutes.  A  dog,  birds, 
aves,  meat  going  to  spoil  and  get 
ur.  He  was  the  first  out  on  the  fron- 
?r  and  gave  birth  to  all  of  us.  There 
ould  be  a  monument  to  him  in 
ashington,  D.C.;  instead  the  New 
ork  police  refused  him  a  cabaret 
ird,  denied  him  his  livelihood.  He 
ated  the  black-white  split  and  what 
as    happening    to    his    people — 
>uldn't  come  up  with  an  answer 
»  he  stayed  high.  Played,  fucked, 
rank,  and  got  high.  The  way  he 
ved  his  life  he  was  telling  everyone, 
ou  don't  dig  me,  you  don't  dig  my 
eople,  you  don't  dig  my  music,  so 
ig  this  shit.  Didn't  answer  to  no- 
ody  but  himself,  which  is  the  way  it 
iould  be,  'cause  when  you  go  you 
o  down  alone,  ain't  going  to  be  any 
riendly  dogs  and  little  kids  walking 
long  that  barbed-wire  fence  with  you. 

In  the  window  of  the  Flash  Record 
mop  on  Western  Avenue  a  few  days 
ater  there  was  a  black  wreath  around 
lis  last  album,  and  we  heard  from 
ats  returning  from  the  coast  that 
}IRD  lives  slogans  were  appearing 
m  the  subway  walls  of  New  York. 

His  uncle  was  Bishop  Peter  E. 
Parker,  so  maybe  he  was  close  to 
God.  I  know  he  was  damn  near  like 
a  prophet  in  his  music.  He  scared  a 
lot  of  people  over  the  years  and  died 
of  pneumonia  (so  they  say)  in  a 
baroness's  Fifth  Avenue  living  room. 
But  as  long  as  I  knew  Bird  I  was 
never  awed  or  afraid  of  him.  I  loved 
him.  And  how  can  you  be  afraid  of 
somebody  you  love?  □ 
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Of  course,  if  you  prefer,  you  can 
keep  your  Volkswagen  as  a  long-term 
investment— there  are  a  lot  of  VWs  on 
the  road  with  over  100,000  miles  on 
them. 

Which  shouldn't  be  surprising  con- 
sidering the  pains  we  take  to  protect 
your  investment. 

Like  1000  inspectors  inspect- 
ing every  Volkswagen— some  parts 
are  even  inspected  2  and  3  '^Jjf 
times.  >  (£ 


Like  the  1 3  pounds  of  paint  used  on 
every  car— some  of  it  in  plqces  you 
can't  see  but  corrosion  can  find. 

Like  a  sealed  steel  bottom— topped 
by  a  practically  airtight  body. 

And  on  top  of  all  this  the  Volks- 
wagen Owner's  Security  Blanket— the 
most  advanced  new  car  coverage  plan 

i  t   in  the  world. 

Now,  how  many  other 
ZTy^""    •  .cars  do  you  think  are 
"   this  precious? 
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PARANOIA 

b)  Hendrik  Hertzberg  and  David  C.  K.  McClelland 
An  idee  fixe  whose  time  has  <  orne 


"HREE  people,  Phil  and  Sam  and  Lucy,  are 
at  a  party.  They  share  enough  common  ex- 
riences,  beliefs,  and  preconceptions  to  be 
ving  a  chat.  Each  contributes,  by  his  talk  or 
his  attentiveness,  about  as  much  as  the  others 
ntribute.  Everyone  is  having  a  good  time, 
eryone  seems  to  be  having  a  good  time. 
But  suppose  Phil  is  really  having  a  bad  time, 
rhaps  he  feels  ugly  or  stupid  or  out  of  it: 
rhaps  he  is  merely  depressed.  He  might  ex- 
-e  him-elf  and  go  home,  but  he  i-  afraid  of 
ing  thought  unsociable,  so  he  stays  and  lets 
s  mind  fasten  on  some  premise  that  seems 
I  explain  why  he  is  not  enjoying  himself.  His 
lioughts  begin  to  congeal  around  the  explana- 
l>ry  premise,  which  is  probably  something  like. 
m  bad  and  unhappy  and  they  know  it  or  I'm 
ad  and  unhappy  and  they  don't  know  it. 
The  conversation  goes  on: 
LUCY:  Did  you  see  that  new  Altman  movie — 
hat's  it  called? 
sam:  Thieves  Like  Us. 
phil:  Yeah,  I  saw  that. 
SAM:  Me  too. 

LUCY:  What  did  you  think  of  it? 

sam:  I  think  it's  overrated. 

Meanwhile,  Phil  struggles  to  establish  a  con- 
lection  between  the  conversation  and  his  prem- 
se.  He  may  be  thinking.  Why  are  they  talk- 
ng  about  movies?  They  must  notice  that  I'm 
''orrible  and  miserable,  but  they  know  there's 
no  way  they  can  help,  so  they're  trying  to  take 
my  mind  off  it. 

Or  he  may  be  thinking.  Why  are  they  talk- 
ing about  movies?  It  must  be  because  they  don't 
notice  I'm  horrible  and  miserable.  They  couldn't 
care  less  how  I  feel. 

Phil  fails  to  notice,  among  other  things,  that 
he,  too,  is  talking  about  movies.  His  mind  is  so 
full  of  his  own  wretchedness  that  he  assume* 
Sam  and  Lucy  are  also  preoccupied  with  it.  The 
only  alternative  is  that  Sam  and  Lucy  are  cal- 
lous and  unfeeling. )  In  fact,  Sam  and  I  iicy 
may  simply  think  they  are  at  a  party  talking 
about  movies. 


Phil,  so  far,  is  suffering  from  little  more  than 
a  lousy  mood.  But  suppose  that  Phil's  condi- 
tion is  more  serious.  Suppose  that  he  is  para- 
noid. In  that  event,  the  premise  dominating  hi<- 
mind  will  be  far  from  simple,  and  it  will  explain 
far  more  than  why  he  is  unhappy.  The  premise 
rnifflit  he.  for  example,  that  an  elaborate  Mafia 
conspiracy  is  trying  to  control  his  life.  Now  Phil 
will  have  to  work  harder  to  interpret  the  conver- 
-ation  in  a  way  that  ''proves"  his  premise. 

LUCY:  Did  you  see  that  new  Altman  movie 
— what's  it  called?  (Phil  thinks  You  know 
damn  well  what  it's  called.  I 

SAM :  Thieves  Like  Us.  I  Phil  think-.  Thieves 
indeed.  Wfwt  could  be  more  obvious?  \  ou 
can't  fool  me. ) 

PHIL:  Yeah.  J  -aw  that.  1  Phil  think-.  fJnn'i 
kid  yourselves  that  I  don't  know  what  you  re 
really  talking  about.  I 

sam:  Me  too.  (Phil  thinks,  So  you  knot*  I 
know — is  that  what  you're  saying? ) 

LUCY:  What  did  you  think  of  it?  (Phil 
think-.  You're  trying  to  invade  my  thought 

SAM:  I  think  it's  overrated.  (Phil  thinks,  Of 
course  you  do — those  thieves  only  steal  money, 
you  steal  minds,  i 

Phil  is  clearly  in  a  bad  way. 

A  little  semantics 


PARANOIA  IS  A  word  on  everyone's  lips,  but 
only  among  mental-health  professionals  has 
it  acquired  a  tolerably  specific  meaning.  It  re- 
fers to  a  psychosis  based  on  a  delusionary 
premise  of  self-referred  persecution  or  gran- 
deur (e.g.,  "The  Knights  of  Columbus  control 
the  world  and  are  out  to  get  me,"  'T  am  Nor- 
man Mailer"  ),  and  supported  by  a  complex, 
rigorously  logical  system  that  interprets  all  or 
nearly  all  sense  impressions  as  evidence  for  that 
premise.  The  traditional  psychiatric  view  is  that 
paranoia  is  an  extreme  measure  for  the  defense 
of  the  integrity  of  the  personality  against  an- 
nihilating guilt.  The  paranoid  (so  goes  the  the- 
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ory)  thrusts  his  guilt  outside  himself  by  deny- 
ing his  hostile  or  erotic  impulses  and  projecting 
them  onto  other  people  or  onto  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Disintegration  is  avoided,  but  at  high 
cost:  the  paranoid  view  of  reality  can  make 
everyday  life  terrifying  and  social  intercourse 
problematical.  And  paranoia  is  tiring.  It  re- 
quires exhausting  mental  effort  to  construct 
trains  of  thought  demonstrating  that  random 
events  or  details  "prove"  a  wholly  unconnected 
premise.  Some  paranoids  hallucinate,  but  hal- 
lucination is  by  no  means  obligatory;  paranoia 
is  an  interpretive,  not  a  perceptual,  dysfunction. 

Paranoia  is  a  recent  cultural  disorder.  It  fol- 
lows the  adoption  of  rationalism  as  the  quasi- 
official  religion  of  Western  man  and  the  col- 
lapse of  certain  communitarian  bonds  (the  ex- 
tended family,  belief  in  God,  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres)  which  once  made  sense  of  the  uni- 
verse in  all  its  parts.  Paranoia  substitutes  a  rig- 
orous ( though  false )  order  for  chaos,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispels  the  sense  of  individual  in- 
significance by  making  the  paranoid  the  focus 
of  all  he  sees  going  on  around  him — a  natural 
response  to  the  confusion  of  modern  life. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  paranoia  before  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
when  the  word  (from  the  Greek  for  "beside" 
and  "mind")  first  surfaced  as  one  of  several 
medical-sounding  euphemisms  for  madness.  In 
an  earlier  age,  the  states  of  mind  now  explained 


as  paranoia  were  accounted  for  differently.  Th< 
vastness  of  the  difference  is  suggested  if  ont 
reflects  on  the  likelihood  of  a  president  ol 
France  placing  the  command  of  his  country's 
armed  forces  in  the  hands  of  a  teen-age  p'-a^anl 
girl  who  hears  voices  from  God. 

Even  more  recent  is  the  wholesale  adoption 
of  the  terms  "paranoia"  and  "paranoid"  inl 
everyday  speech  as  metaphors  for  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  experiences.  Hippies  could  no 
more  communicate  their  thoughts  without  us- 
ing "paranoia"  and  "paranoid"  than  they 
could  eschew  "like,"  "y'know,"  and  "I  mean." 
In  this  context  the  meanings  of  the  terms  are 
blurry  but  readily  comprehensible.  "Man,  am 
you  ever  paranoid."  This  is  not  meant  as 
compliment.  The  implication  is  that  the  ac- 
cused is  imagining  a  threat  where  none  exists.., 
"I  mean,  she  really -makes  me  paranoid."  The. 
speaker  feels  that  "she"  is  more  powerful  than, 
he  is,  making  him  uncomfortable.  "There  was 
a  lot  of  paranoia  at  that  concert."  One  gathers 
that  the  security  precautions  were  excessive. 
"No  thanks,  man,  I  get  really  paranoid  when 
I  smoke  dope."  Here  paranoia  is  merely  a  eu- 
phemism for  fear.  "I'm  paranoid"  is  less  dis- 
turbing, for  both  speaker  and  listener,  than 
"I'm  frightened."  (Psychiatric  terminology  is 
central  to  contemporary  etiquette.  One  says, 
"I'm  having  trouble  relating  to  you."  One  does 
not  say,  "I  hate  your  guts.") 

In  politics,  paranoia  is  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  wrenching  loose  of  power  from  the  rigid 
social  arrangements  that  once  conditioned  its  ■ 
exercise,  and  the  resulting  preoccupation  with  \ 
questions  of  "dominate  or  be  dominated."  Po- 
litical and  quasipolitical  notions,  such  as  the ' 
conviction  that  the  telephone  company  is  ma- 
nipulating reality  in  order  to  control  one's  mind, 
appear  routinely  in  the  delusions  of  persons.  1 
suffering  from  paranoid  psychosis.  In  American 
public  life,  as  Richard  Hofstadter  showed  in 
The  Paranoid  Style  in  American  Politics,  per- 
secutory themes  have  cropped  up  periodically 
from  the  beginning.  Groups  widely  believed  to 
have  been  at  the  center  of  the  shifting  conspir- 
acy against  the  common  weal  have  at  various 
times  included  the  Masons,  the  Papists,  the  II- 
luminati,  Wall  Street,  the  gold  hoarders,  the 
outside  agitators,  the  Communists,  and — bring- 
ing us  up  to  the  present — the  pointy-headed 
bureaucrats,  the  Establishment,  the  system,  the 
straights,  the  New  Left  nihilists,  the  Mafia,  the 
oil  companies,  the  media,  and  the  CIA.*  As 

*  The  CIA  turns  up  in  paranoid  delusions  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  organization.  Its  name 
is  extremely  suggestive — "central,"  "intelligence," 
and  "agency"  are  all  words  rich  in  multiple  mean- 
ings— and,  since  the  CIA  does  in  fact  engage  in 
conspiratorial  activities,  it  can  easily  be  adapted  for 
any  scheme  involving  domination  and  control  by 
unseen  forces.  Freud  always  maintained  that  every 
paranoid  delusion  contains  a  nugget  of  truth. 


ncoln  said,  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
1  of  the  time. 

The  Nixon  years  have  been  something  of  a 
olden  Age  of  political  paranoia.  The  paranoid 
rategies  of  projection,  denial,  and  the  use  of 
)de  language  with  private  meanings  ("law  and 
-der,"  "peace  with  honor,"  "executive  priv- 
ege")*  have  been  played  out  on  a  national 
:ale.  The  Nixon  Administration  saw  politics  as 
n  array  of  reified  conspiracies  against  it  ("the 
riminal  forces  as  against  the  peace  forces,"  the 
hicago  defendants,  Ellsberg,  the  campus  bums, 
le  radiclibs,  the  media)  and  behaved  accord- 
lgly.    The   unprecedented    security  arrange- 
lents  at  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
lommittee  to  Re-Elect  the  President,  designed 
a  counter  an  imaginary  threat  of  political  bur- 
lary  and  wiretapping,  were  entrusted  to  pre- 
isely  the  people  who  carried  out  the  political 
•urglary  and  wiretapping  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  When  the  crimes  and  con- 
piracies  known  as  Watergate  began  to  come  to 
ight,  the  Administration's  two  basic  responses 
vere  denial  ("I  am  not  a  crook")  and  projec- 
ion  ("everybody  does  it").  During  the  fuss 
jver  Pentagon  thievery  of  documents  belonging 
o  Henry  Kissinger,  one  "White  House  source" 
lescribed  his  colleagues  as  "a  bunch  of  para- 
loids  spying  on  each  other." 


Double  space 


through  guitar  amplifiers  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
Visual  punning  marked  nearly  every  object  in 
the  house.  Overall,  it  had  the  impact  of  a  bril- 
liant work  of  art.  But  Zero  did  not  consider 
himself  an  artist;  he  regarded  his  house  as  a 
means  of  self-protection,  not  of  self-expression. 

Zero's  speech,  like  his  house,  was  disorient- 
ing. In  the  monologue  below,  reconstructed  by 
John  Farrah,  a  writer  and  friend  of  Zero's,  Zero 
discourses  on  the  great  conspiracy  he  devoted  so 
much  energy  to  protecting  himself  from. 

This  isn't  something  I  usually  run  down. 
People  don't  want  to  hear  about  it.  They  fig- 
ure that  if  this  is  true  then  what's  the  use. 
Even  if  somebody  brave  like  the  National 
Enquirer  ran  it  down,  which  I  suppose  is 
impossible,  nobody  could  handle  it. 

Here's  the  deal.  There's  this  thing,  you 
know,  that  would  like  us  all  to  be  very  nice 
polite  robots.  First,  they  planned  to  build 
androids  to  replace  us.  It  would  either  be 
when  you're  sleeping  or  at  work  or  in  jail.  I 
used  to  think  that  this  was  unbelievable,  but 
I  got  busted  once,  and  they  really  dug  on 
beating  me  up.  I'm  sure  they  get  off  on  off- 
ing people,  too.  You've  heard  about  how  ev- 
ery couple  of  hundred  years  there's  a  bunch 
of  people  who  disappear?  Well,  they're  be- 
ing offed  by  GM  and  getting  recycled  into 
new  cars.  There's  a  computer  under  Roches- 
ter, Michigan.  It  completely  ran  the  V ietnani 
war.  That's  right,  and  what's  happening  now 
is  that  the  computers  of  GM  have  figured  out 


"Paranoia  pro- 
vides the  comfort 
of  a  universe 
ordered  about 
oneself,  a  com- 
fort that  many 
people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  in 
the  currency 
of  anguish." 


ZERO  IS  AN  extremely  bright,  self-taught, 
experimental  electronics  engineer  who  was 
Ithe  central  figure  in  a  small  cult  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  one  of  thousands  of  local  paranoid 
cults  produced  by  the  late  counterculture.  Zero 
and  his  friends  made  pilgrimages  to  hear  Pink 
Floyd,  a  rock  group  to  whose  music  and  lyrics 
they  attached  great  importance.  They  occasion- 
ally ingested  psychedelic  drugs  and  made  mid- 
night visits  to  the  main  office  building  of  Pon- 
tiac Motors,  where  they  intoned  mock  prayers 
|  at  the  chain-link  fence  protecting  the  "temple," 
a  white  office  monolith  lit  by  floodlights. 

Zero  lived  in  a  house  which  would  take  as 
long  to  describe  as  it  would  to  explicate  Finne- 
gans  Wake.  He  had  used  an  old  chicken  coop, 
later  a  lampshade  factory,  as  the  shell.  Inside, 
he  had  created  an  environment  from  electronic 
and  other  debris.  The  house  was  too  disorient- 
ing to  be  merely  a  straightforward  collection  of 
symbolic  junk.  No  object's  use  was  related  to 
its  name.  Something  that  looked  and  worked 
like  a  floor  lamp  turned  out  to  be  a  fence  post, 
a  telescope,  and  a  plastic  cake  stand,  wired  to 
produce  light.  Aggregates  of  machines  played 
the  radioactive  emissions  from  one's  body  back 

*  "I  don't  have  to  spell  it  out,"  the  President  told 
a  group  of  milk  producers  during  a  tape-recorded 
meeting. 
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a  master  scheme  to  turn  us  into  androids  via 
the  food  we  eat.  And  McDonald's  is  the  front 
for  the  whole  thing,  and  the  president  of  CM 
is  actually  Ronald  McDonald,  who's  a  front 
in  a  scheme  to  rip  off  our  minds  and  souls. 
They're  planting  electrodes  and  embalming 
fluid  and  synthetic  God-knows-what  in  our 
food.  Did  you  know  that  the  most  widely 
used  preservative  in  white  bread  is  embalm- 
ing fluid?  We're  being  turned  into  robots 
without  a  hand  being  laid  on  us!  Maybe 
those  satellites  up  there  are  programmed  to 
control  us,  and  it's  some  kind  of  worldwide 
monitoring  system.  And  with  all  this  shit  in- 
side us  from  eating  Quarter  Pounders  that 
undoubtedly  strangle  up  our  minds,  who  even 
thinks  about  all  of  this? 

I  worked  for  Pontiac  Motors  for  a  while 
before  I  went  into  the  Army,  and  I  used  to 
think  that  maybe  the  assembly  line  was  once 
used  to  turn  out  robots.  Anyway,  there  was 
this  food  company  there  that  filled  all  the 
vending  machines  and  ran  the  plant  cafete- 
rias. It  was  called  Prophet  Food.  Can  you 
dig  that?  I  mean,  it's  like  saying,  "Fuck  you. 
we're  going  to  turn  you  into  androids,"  you 
know?  Oh.  man,  I  ate  one  of  their  hamburg- 
ers by  mistake  once.  I  got  sick  and  couldn't 
think  straight  for  a  feiv  days.  Anyway,  every 
day  the  ivorkers  came  in  like  perfect  robots 
and  made  the  cars  that  were  probably  melted 
down  years  later  and  made  into  bombs  or 
something.  Hardly  anybody  picks  up  on  it — 
you  just  had  a  Big  Mac  or  some  other  kind 
of  poison  and  you  re  driving  around  trying  to 
relate  to  the  cops.  Who's  going  to  be  able  to 
think  about  Pontiac  Motors?  I  mean,  you 
gotta  get  up  tomorroiv  and  be  there  at  6:28 
anyway.  So  pick  up  a  six-pack  and  forget 
about  it.  It's  the  whole  system.  It's  its  own 
preservative.  And  it  doesn't  matter  where  you 
work,  man,  'cause  it's  all  CM.  Generous  Mo- 
tors. What  else  is  there  to  say?  No  one  be- 
lieves it.  No  one  dares  even  think  about  it. 
But  it's  not  their  fault.  We're  all  just  calci- 
um propionate  on  this  bus. 


L:e  his  house,  Zero's  monologue  makes  one 
think  of  art.  The  hamburger  conspiracy  is  a 
striking  metaphor  for  the  life  Zero  sees  around 
him.  But  Zero  is  innocent  of  satiric  purpose. 
He  has  turned  the  metaphor  on  its  head.  It  is 
not  a  metaphor  to  him;  it  is  reality,  and  he  lives 
inside  it. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  both  art  and  psychol- 
ogy that  the  line  between  madness  and  genius 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw.  But  Zero  would 
seem  to  fall  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  self-aware 
artist  like  Thomas  Pynchon  on  the  other.  In  his 
novel  The  Crying  of  Lot  49,  Pynchon  presents 
a  massive  conspiracy  discovered  by  a  young 
Southern  California  housewife,  Oedipa  Maas. 
As  she  begins  to  find  connections  between  Tup- 
perware,  her  psychiatrist,  a  giant  corporation 
called  Yoyodyne,  perpetual-motion  machines,  an 
underground  postal  system  called  WASTE,  the 


Mafia,  a  Jacobean  tragedy,  the  German  nt 
family  of  Thurn  und  Taxis,  and  so  on,  Oec 
begins  to  doubt  her  sanity. 


Change  your  name  to  Miles,  Dean,  Serg, 
and/or  Leonard,  baby,  she  advised  her  reflet 
tion  in  the  half-light  of  that  afternoon's  vai 
ity  mirror.  Either  way,  they'll  call  it  par, 
noia.  They.  Either  you  have  stumbled  ii 
deed,  without  the  aid  of  LSD  or  other  indoi 
alkaloids,  onto  a  secret  richness  and  co, 
cealed  density  of  dream;  onto  a  network  b 
which  X  number  of  Americans  are  truly  co 
municating  whilst  reserving  their  lies,  reel 
_  tions  of  routine,  arid  betrayals  of  spiritua 
•    poverty,  for  the  official  government  deliver 
system;  maybe  even  onto  a  real  alternativ 
to  the  existlessness,  to  the  absence  of  sur 
prise  to  life,  that  harrows  the  head  of  every 
body  American  you  know,  and  you  too, 
sweetie.  Or  you  are  hallucinating  it.  Or  a  plot  j 
has  been  mounted  against  you,  so  expensive  I 
and  elaborate,  involving  items  like  the  forg- 
ing of  stamps  and  ancient  books,  constant  | 
surveillance  of  your  movements,  planting  of  \ 
post  horn  images  all  over  San  Francisco,  i| 
bribing  of  librarians,  hiring  of  professional  i 
actors  and  Pierce  Inverarity  only  knows 
what-all  besides,  all  financed  out  of  the  estate 
in  a  way  either  too  secret  or  too  involved  for 
your  nonlegal  mind  to  know  about  even 
though  you  are  co-executor,  so  labyrinthine 
that  it  must  have  meaning  beyond  just  a  prac- 
tical joke.  Or  you  are  fantasying  some  such 
plot,  in  which  case  you  are  a  nut,  Oedipa, 
out  of  your  skull. 

The  Crying  of  Lot  49,  like  Pynchon's  lates 
book.  Gravity's  Rainbow,  is  a  story  whose  plo^ 
is  a  plot — a  fiction  with  the  structure  of  a  para 
noid  delusion.  Pynchon  verbally  (like  Zero  vm 
sually  )  uses  puns,  metaphors,  and  layers  of  sym' 
bols  so  intricately  that  he  ends  by  making  on< 
doubt  one's  own  sanity — which  is  his  purpose 
The  codes  are  never  explicit,  and  therein  lies 
the  hostility  of  the  arts  of  paranoia.  The  reader) 
for  house  guest)  must  work  terribly  hard  to 
feel  even  minimally  oriented.  Neither  in  art  nor 
in  life  is  paranoia  a  generous  state  of  mind. 

 ;  , 

A  useful  disorder ; 

One  of  PHILIP  K.  DICK'S  most  delightful  sci- 1 
ence-fiction  novels,  Clans  of  the  Alphane 
Moon,  is  full  of  paranoids.  The  story  unfolds  on 
an  obscure  moon  that  colonists  from  Earth  had 
used  as  a  mental  hospital  and  then  abandoned. 
Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  former  mental 
patients  have  organized  a  workable  society,  di- 
viding themselves  into  "clans"  according  to  di- 
agnosis. A  psychiatrist  from  Earth  rockets  in 
for  a  visit,  looks  around,  and  speculates  on  the 
sociology  of  the  moon.  "The  paranoids — ac- 
tually paranoiac  schizophrenics — would  func- 
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tion  a*  the  statesman  class,"  she  says.  "They'd 
be  in  charge  of  developing  political  ideology 
and  social  programs — they'd  have  the  overall 
•vorld  view."  And,  she  concludes,  "Leadership 
in  this  society  would  naturally  fall  to  the  para- 
noids, they'd  be  superior  individuals  in  terms 
A  initiative,  intelligence  and  just  plain  innate 
ability.  Of  course,  they'd  have  trouble  keeping 
the  manics  from  staging  a  coup.' 

No  doubt  Dick  exaggerates.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  paranoia  |  unlike,  for  example,  cata- 
tonia )  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  many  kinds  of 
-uccess,  including  success  at  leading  people. 
Paranoids,  in  the  course  of  maintaining  and  de- 
fending their  delusionary  premises,  often  devel- 
Dp  aptitudes  for  reasoning,  for  organization. 
For  argument  and  persuasion.  Paranoids  are 
fond  of  patterns,  and  they  abhor  confusion  and 
jncertainty.  For  them  there  are  no  accidents, 
and  nothing  is  coincidental.  Their  dogged  tenac- 
ity and  the  supreme  confidence  with  which 
ome  of  them  are  able  to  elucidate  their  all- 
•mbracing  theories  and  nostrums  can  result  in 
heir  accession  to  positions  of  power.  "Though 
a  great  many  patients  with  paranoia  have  to  be 
ospitalized,"  notes  Norman  A.  Cameron  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Medicine,  "some  do  not,  and 
imong  these  an  occasional  one  succeeds  in  build- 
ng  up  a  following  of  persons  who  believe  him 

0  be  a  genius  or  inspired." 

Paranoids  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  crisis. 
Diey  are  always  ready  for  catastrophe.  A  psy- 
hiatrist  has  recalled  an  incident  that  occurred 
vhen  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  large  men- 
al  hospital.  A  gas  main  had  broken,  and  the 
joisonous  fumes  were  seeping  into  the  wards.  It 
>vas  vital  that  the  hospital  be  evacuated,  and 
he  staff  was  undermanned.  The  expected  chaos 
ind  panic  did  not  materialize,  however,  because 

1  group  of  paranoid  schizophrenics,  once  re- 
eased  from  their  cells,  immediately  took  charge 
>f  the  evacuation,  organized  it,  and  carried  it 
>ut  quickly  and  efficiently.  These  paranoids  saw 
lothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
vas  about  to  be  engulfed  by  an  invisible,  dead- 
y,  malevolent  force. 

The  average  person  has  many  worries,  but 
here  is  one  thing  he  does  not  generally  worn 
ibout.  He  does  not  worry  that  somewhere,  w  ith- 
)ut  his  knowledge,  a  secret  tribunal  is  about  to 
order  him  seized,  drugged,  and  imprisoned 
cithout  the  right  of  appeal.  Indeed,  anyone  who 
vorries  overmuch  about  such  a  thing,  and  ex- 
presses that  worry  repeatedly  and  forcefully 
■nough,  would  probably  be  classified  as  a  para- 
»oid  schizophrenic. 

And,  once  he  is  so  classified,  the  probable 
text  step  is  for  a  secret  tribunal  to  convene, 
md,  without  his  knowledge,  order  him  to  be 
■eized,  drugged,  and  imprisoned  without  the 
ight  of  appeal.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  situa- 
tion in  many  states  of  the  Union,  where  com- 


mitment laws  empower  official  boards  to  hospi- 
talize involuntarily  a  "mentally  ill"  person  whose 
"illness"  renders  him  unable  to  appreciate  his 
need  for  treatment.  Whatever  else  this  may 
prove,  it  does  suggest  the  power  of  paranoia  to 
refashion  the  objective  world,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
jective universe,  in  its  own  image. 

These  talents  for  crisis  management  and 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  are  not  limited  to  hos- 
pitalized paranoids.  Persons  who  see  life  as  a 
series  of  "crises,"  and  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  "the  coolest  man  in  the  room"  when  a 
crisis  actually  develops,  sometimes  rise  to  posi- 
tions of  the  highest  responsibility.  The  same  is 
true  of  people  who  believe  themselves  perse- 
cuted and  harassed  by  "enemies"  who  are  out 
to  "get"  them — and  who,  as  a  sort  of  "protec- 
tive-reaction strike,"  persecute  and  harass  these 
same  "enemies."  The  danger  such  a  person  in- 
curs is  that  w  ith  the  powers  of  his  high  position 
at  his  disposal,  he  may  force  reality  into  a  con- 
formity with  his  delusions.  He  will  then  find 
himself  besieged  by  real  enemies,  who  will  in- 
deed do  their  best  to  "get"  him.  But  since  such 
a  person  has  been  preparing  for  precisely  thi> 
all  his  life,  he  will  be  well  equipped  to  "fight  like 
hell"  when  his  back  is  against  the  wall. 


Making  enemies  real 

AN  i.ndividl al  paranoid  may  las  one  author- 
[  ity  puts  it)  join  "some  fanatical  move- 
ment in  current  vogue,  in  this  way  succeeding 
sometimes  in  sublimating  his  excessive  zeal  and 
saving  himself  from  further  illness."  The  para- 
noiac tendencies  of  social  groups  sublimate 
themselves  in  another  fashion.  Supermarkets 
have  their  security  guards:  cities  have  their 
police  forces,  states  have  their  state  troopers. 
And  nations — which  conduct  their  relations 
with  one  another  according  to  rules  that  are 
even  less  binding  and  explicit  than  those  gov- 
erning individual  behavior — have  their  armies. 

In  any  large  country,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  military  establishment  to  be  paranoid  on 
behalf  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ploys hundreds  of  superb  logicians — "contin- 
gency planners" — to  imagine  the  most  appall- 
ing, most  devious,  most  diabolical  horrors  that 
could  possibly  be  perpetrated  by  other  nations 
against  our  own.  And,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  any  and  all  such  hypothetical  nightmares, 
it  employs  and  equips  millions  of  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  airmen  at  a  cost  of  scores  of  billions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Although  there  has  not  been 
a  large-scale  war  in  nearly  thirty  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  maintains  at  all  times  what 
it  calls  the  "capability"  of  fighting  two-and-a- 
half  wars  the  size  of  World  War  II. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  maintains, 


■"The  Nixon  years 
have  been  a 
Golden  Age  of 
political  para- 
noia. The 
Administration 
saw  politics  as 
an  array  of 
reified  conspira- 
cies against  it 
and  behaved 
accordingly." 
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at  hair-trigger  readiness,  an  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  which,  if  used,  would  destroy  all  the 
major  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  and 
kill  nearly  all  the  people  in  them.  The  rationale 
behind  this  arsenal  is  that  if  we  in  the  United 
States  lacked  these  weapons,  other  countries 
that  do  possess  them  would  use  them  against 
us.  Or,  to  put  the  rationale  more  precisely,  it  is 
thought  to  he  more  likely  that  other  countries 
would  attack  a  disarmed  United  States  than  it 
is  thought  that  the  I  nited  States  and  other  coun- 
tries will  destroy  each  other  I  through  inadver- 
tence, miscalculation,  or  a  suicidal-homicidal 
paroxysm  )  under  the  existing  "balance  of  ter- 
ror" arrangement. 

Some  people  believe  that  this  logic  is  faulty, 
that  the  possibility  of  an  unprovoked  nuclear  at- 
tack on  a  disarmed  United  States  would  be  re- 
mote— more  remote,  at  least,  than  the  possibil- 
ity of  mutual  destruction  is  now.  Some  people 
believe  that  to  maintain  an  enormously  expen- 
sive and  dangerous  "deterrent"'  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  monstrous,  hypothetical  crime 
is  to  enshrine  paranoid  delusion  as  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  international  affairs.  The  peo- 
ple who  believe  these  things  are  very  few.  Most 
of  their  fellow  citizens  regard  them  as  hopeless- 
ly naive  and  unrealistic. 

American  society  at  large  believes  in  the  use- 
fulness of  maintaining  an  army,  but  it  also  rec- 
ognizes that  the  military  perception  of  reality 
is  inevitably  a  distorted  one.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  the  military  has  been  kept  sub- 
servient to  the  civilian  authority,  even  in  specif- 
ically military  matters.  The  wisdom  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  apparent  when  one  examines  a 
country  like  Chile,  where  the  military  forces 
have  overthrown  the  civilian  authorities  and 
have  begun  the  task  of  restructuring  society  in 
their  own  image.  When  a  military  government 
a-  seriou-  a-  Chile's  goes  to  work,  the  re-ult  N 
a  terrifying,  bloody  purge — a  kind  of  political 
psychotic  episode — followed  by  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  society  as  rationalized,  as  well  or- 
ganized, and  as  free  of  uncertainty  as  the  most 
highly  articulated  paranoid  delusion. 

Positive  paranoia 


P| ARAN OI A  IS  CUSTOMARILY  thought  of  as  a 
distressing  experience.  It  is  terrible  to  be  per- 
secuted, even  if  the  perceived  mode  of  persecu- 
tion happens  to  be  imaginary.  Delusions  of 
grandeur,  pleasant  in  themselves,  can  turn  into 
nightmares  when  others  disbelieve  in  them.  And 
the  shared  paranoia  of  belief  in  malevolent  con- 
spiracies arises  from  a  conviction  that  something 
is  very  wrong  with  the  way  things  are. 

In  his  book  The  Natural  Mind.  Andrew  \\  eil 
HAR  JER  S  MAGAZINE    describes  an  anomaly  that  turned  up  in  psy- 
Jl  \  F  197 1    etiological  testing  administered  by  the  Haight- 
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Ashbury  Research  Project  of  the  Departmei 
of  Psychiatry  of  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  in  Sai 
Francisco.  Weil  calls  this  anomaly  "positiv 
paranoia."  On  the  Rorschach  test,  a  number  o 
subjects  showed  a  marked  "W-tendency."  Thi 
Rorschach  test  is  a  series  of  ten  increasing! 
fragmented  inkblots.  Someone  who  tries  to  ac 
count  for  every  drib  and  drab  of  ink  is  said  t 
have  a  strong  "W-tendency,"  or  "Whole-ten- 
dency," which  correlates  well  to  paranoia.  Yet 
these   particular  subjects  were  unmistakably 
happy  people.  The  tests  said  they  were  para- 
noid, and  in  a  way  they  were — each  of  them 
thought  the  universe  was  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
organized  for  his  or  her  own  benefit.  Such  be- 
liefs may  be  no  more  realistic  than  the  delu- 
sions of  "normal"  paranoia,  but  they  undoub- 
tedly make  for  a  jollier  type  of  paranoid. 

Weil  defines  paranoia  as  "the  tendency  to 
see  external  events  and  things  forming  patterns 
that  appear  to  be  inimical."  ( Pattern-seeing,  by 
itself,  Weil  views  as  neutral. )  Positive  paranoia 
would  therefore  be  the  tendency  to  see  events 
and  things  forming  patterns  that  appear  to  be 
beneficent.  By  these  definitions,  however,  mere 
pessimism  would  qualify  as  (negative)  para- 
noia, and  any  religion  that  posits  a  benevolent 
Providence  would  be  a  species  of  positive  para- 
noia. So,  for  that  matter,  would  any  system  of 
social  analy  sis  I  such  as  Marxism  or  classical 
economics  )  that  finds  in  the  workings  of  history 
a  progression  toward  a  desirable  goal. 

Weil  s  definition  seems  to  us  to  leave  out  one 
element  of  paranoia.  Accordingly,  we  would 
amend  it  to  say  that  paranoia  is  the  tendency 
to  see  external  events  and  things  forming  pat- 
terns that  appear  to  be  harmful  (negative  para- 
noia I  or  beneficent  (positive  paranoial,  which 
patterns  appear  to  center  upon  the  person  see- 
ing. Now  it  is  not  pessimism  per  se  that  is  para- 
noid, but  rather  belief  in  a  hostile  universe 
focusing  its  enmity  on  oneself.  And  it  is  nol 
religion  per  se  that  is  an  instance  of  positive  par- 
anoia, but  rather  a  particular  kind  of  religious 
experience:  in  Weil's  phrase,  the  perception  ol 
the  universe  as  "a  radially  symmetrical  pattern, 
its  center  coinciding  with  the  center  of  focused 
consciousness."  Such  experiences  are  a  gcal  of 
many  kinds  of  religious  and  spiritual  disci- 
plines. The  mandalas  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  are, 
in  a  sense,  maps  of  precisely  this  variety  of  ex- 
perience. 

The  concept  of  positive  paranoia  is  a  useful 
one  because  it  sheds  light  on  the  connection  be- 
tween madness  and  transcendental  experience 
and  also  because  it  illuminates  what  is  so  seduc- 
tive about  paranoia  in  general:  the  comfort  of  a 
universe  ordered  about  oneself,  a  comfort  that 
many  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  in  the  cur- 
rency of  anguish.  Paranoia  is  the  very  opposite 
of  meaninglessness  ;  indeed  .  paranoia  drenches 
every  detail  of  the  world  in  meaning. 
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VERSE:  TALES  TOLD  OF  THE  FATHERS 

by  John  Hollander 


THE  MOMENT 


In  a  cold  glade  sacred  to  nothing 

He  stood  waiting,  withholding  his  gaze 

From  unquestioned  sky,  unanswering 

Grass,  he  later  supposed,  all  the  while 

Growing  unfelt  beneath  his  bared  soles. 

The  sky  was  not  green  although  the  grass 

Was  gray,  and  he  felt  the  moment  pass, 

With  no  breath,  when  some  ten  of  them  might 

Have  come  whispering  through  the  dark  brush, 

Past  spaces  of  water  and  beyond 

Regions  of  erased  shapes  in  the  air, 

To  conduct  him  far  away  on  foot 

To  a  place  not  of  earth,  but  only 

Of  abominations:  dirt  and  soil, 

Shit  and  mud  mingling  in  wet  trenches, 

Where  he  would  have  stood  bound  and  retching 

Aghast,  but  of  course  unsurprised  as 

Soundlessly  the  things  were  done,  as  then 

The  trembling  foal  dropped  into  a  vat 

Of  rotten  wine,  the  kid  fell  forward 

Into  the  seething  milk — but  the  wind 

Breathed  for  him;  the  moment  came  and  went 

For  the  thin  ten  that  time.  He  would  wait. 


THE  GARDEN 


High  on  his  brick  cliff  his.  garden  hung 

Open  eastward  and  backed  against  the 

Heights  that  hid  the  broad,  showy  deathbed 

Of  the  sun,  whose  Tiepolo  gestures 

He  read  raving  reviews  of  in  the 

Fiery  mirrors  of  the  west-watching 

Windows  set  in  other  distant  cliffs. 

It  was  there  that  he  muttered  about 

His  pots  of  spiky  dill  and  broad  mint, 

His  borders  of  concealing  privet. 

Edenist  of  the  mid-air,  he  gazed 

At  the  black  oily  kernels  of  dust 

Flung  as  if  by  some  high  sower  and 

Languidly  fallen  through  the  forenoon 

Over  the  walls,  mingling  with  his  soil. 

He  had  to  make  do  among  smuts 

And  fruitless  grit;  had  lopped  and  pruned  all 

The  branches  of  shadow  and  with  care 

Hung  the  leathern  mock-adder  among 

His  greens  to  scare  grumbling  doves  away. 

In  the  evening  cool  his  dull  cigar 

Breathed  and  glowed.  This  was  all  that  there  was 

To  keep.  And  there  was  nothing  to  lose. 


THE  SIGN 

When  he  saw  a  skull  floating 

On  the  face  of  the  waters 

With  a  mind  of  air  and  eyes 

Of  wind,  it  was  not  a  sign 

Of  drowning  generations 

Themselves  now  drowned.  It  was  no 

Mere  wonder  of  mirroring, 

But  part  of  the  garbage  of 

Pain,  the  usual  offal 

Of  encounter:  a  fallen 

Top  of  something  no  choiring 

Winds'  melismata  question, 

The  dark,  hollow  shard  of  a 

Vessel  of  decreated 

Clay,  a  cup  of  life  emptied. 

— And  seeing  it  just  at  noon, 
Bobbing  on  bright  water  at 
The  most  transparent  time,  when 
He  could  look  back  over  his 
Shoulder  and  see  a  clear  field, 
When  his  long,  ever-vengeful 
Shadow  vanishes  and  stops, 
For  a  moment,  following: 
This  was  most  dreadful  of  all. 


Henry  M.  Pachter 


IMPERIALISM  IN  REVERSE 


The  rapacity  of  rich  nations  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  their  alleged  victims 
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in:  HABIT  OK  imperialism  has  for  so  long 

been  associated  with  the  image  of  Western  in- 
dustrial nations  that  it  came  as  an  alarming 
surprise  last  winter  when  imperialistic  fiats  were 
proclaimed  by  the  small  and  ragged  sheikdoms 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  dis- 
pelled a  number  of  romantic  illusions,  among 
them  the  necessary  virtue  of  the  so-called  "Third 
World,"  and  it  proved  that  the  colonial  instinct 
does  not  depend  on  accidents  of  race  or  culture. 
The  unhappiness  in  the  West  followed  both  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  extortion  and  from  the 
summary  manner  in  which  the  money  was  de- 
manded. We  objected  not  only  to  the  fact  of 
blackmail  but  also  to  the  embarrassment  of  con- 
templating our  own  weakness. 

Admittedly,  this  is  the  Western  point  of  view. 
What  appears  to  us  as  a  hold-up  may  look  like 
legitimate  and  land-office  business  to  nations 
that  have  long  thought  themselves  powerless  and 
suddenly  discover  a  weapon  of  great  force.  The 
coordinates  of  world  politics  have  shifted,  and 
it  is  possible  that  we  have  been  witnesses  to  one 
of  those  watersheds  in  world  history  which,  like 
Waterloo,  close  one    age  and   open  another. 

It  is  not  simply  that  our  dependence  on  small 
powers  has  been  rather  abruptly  and  unkindly 
exposed,  nor  is  it  that  great  industrial  nations 
have  been  held  hostage  to  obtain  diplomatic 
concessions  from  a  third  state;  it  isn't  even  the 
sight  of  the  late  President  Pompidou  abjectly 
bowing  before  a  Libyan  usurper — -distressing  as 
these  circumstances  may  have  been,  the  big 
powers  have  put  up  with  such  inconveniences 
before.  Have  we  not  been  blackmailed  by  gen- 
erals threatening  to  buy  their  weapons  from  the 
Russians,  by  self-styled  revolutionaries  threat- 
ening to  nationalize  our  corporations,  by  corrupt 
tyrants  threatening  to  be  overthrown  unless  we 
rescued  them  with  further  concessions?  These 
are  the  burdens  of  empire.  We  know  that  we 
will  be  held  responsible  for  every  famine  and 
disaster  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  paying  conscience  money. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  gunboat  diplomacy 


lias  become  impossible,  and  the  big  industrial 
states  have  become  more  vulnerable,  psycho- 
logically and  politically,  than  the  small  and  J 
backward  states.  This  is  a  lesson  that  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  wars  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  and  by  the  depredations  of  kidnappers,' 
bandits,  and  hijackers.  All  this  we  knew,  but  we 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  the  power  equation  I' 
between  "imperialists"  and  their  poor  cousins 
suddenly  had  been  reversed.  The  oil  embargo 
revealed  a  new  dimension  of  imperialism.  This  j 
was  a  declaration  of  political  coming  of  age  on 
the  part  of  the  smaller  nations  possessed  of  stra- 1 
tegic  raw  materials.  Nations  that  heretofore  hadl" 
been  pawns  in  the  chess  game  of  world  politics) 
became  major  pieces,  commanding  ranks  and) 
files  on  the  global  board.  No  longer  regarded  as] 
dervishes  and  petty  kings,  the  rulers  of  these 
nations  became  claimants  to  the  councils  oi 
international  decision.  It  is  not  their  wealth  thai 
has  gained  them  access  to  these  councils,  bul 
rather  their  astute  and  ruthless  use  of  a  monop 
oly  in  a  peculiar  constellation — which  might  no"  "f 
last  and  might  not  recur.  Understandably,  there 
fore,  they  hurry  to  exploit  their  unique  oppor 
tunity  before  it  passes,  and  so  they  demand  mon 
money,  more  power,  more  weapons. 

The  usual  order  of  events  is  now  being  re  ^ 
versed.  The  new  imperialism  does  not  follow  th< 
traditional  course  of  long  industrial  develop 
ment.  Instead  it  must  be  financed  by  windfal 
profits  that  can  buy  the  sophisticated  weapon 
of  the  already-developed  West.  It  used  to  b<  V 
thought  that  it  would  take  unskilled  Bedouin1  \i\ 
at  least  a  generation  to  learn  the  technology  an< 
discipline  of  modern  warfare.  The  Yom  Kippu 
war  proved  that  push-button  weapons  can  b 
used  by  anybody,  and  that  advanced  nation 
sell  these  weapons  not  simply  for  profit  but  be 
cause  they  need  to  ingratiate  themselves  witl 
their  former  retainers.  Oil-exporting  countrie 
now  demand  computers,  rockets,  atomic  reac 
tors,  and  other  instruments  which,  for  the  mc 
ment,   merely   enhance   their   self-respect  b 
may  in  good  time  become  instruments  of  powe 
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Dreams  of  glory 


contrary  to  widespread  belief,  world  pol- 
itics is  not  a  new  interest  for  underdeveloped 
tions;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  oil-rich  na- 
ns. The  small,  underdeveloped  countries  have 
en  engaged  in  more  wars  during  the  past  twen- 
five  years  than  have  the  bigger  powers.  It  is 
myth  that  low  standards  of  living  induce 
acefulness.  Quite  the  opposite.  Oriental  states- 
•n  -always  have  spoken  with  pride  about  their 
cient  empires.  India  has  fought  over  Kash- 
r  twice  with  Pakistan,  and  she  also  has  fought 
-  Goa,  Bangladesh,  and  uninhabited  territory 
China.  Egypt  intervened  in  Yemen  and  the 
ngo.  Ghana  attempted  to  become  the  Prussia 
ath  of  the  Sahara  when  she  offered  to  "police" 
i  Congo.  Indonesia  subdued  West  Irian  and 
eatened  Brunei.  North  Vietnamese  troops 
ve  fought  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  for  twenty 
ars.  Nasser  imagined  himself  the  new  Sulei- 
in  and  gloried  in  the  memory  of  Arab  king- 
ms  in  Spain.  Africans  rewrite  their  history 
oks  to  celebrate  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Mali 
d  Ghana.  Leopold  Senghor  sings  of  negritude. 
Jawaharlal   Nehru,  on  writing  Glimpses  of 


W orld  History  in  a  British  prison,  proudly  dis- 
played the  gruesome  sequence  of  the  great  Mo- 
gul conquerors,  and  he  noted  with  unmistakable 
satisfaction  that  Orientals  can  be  as  imperial- 
istic as  Europeans.  To  nations  in  need  of  self- 
respect,  a  past  of  military  triumph  seems  to 
imply  the  promise  of  national  renaissance. 

All  this,  of  course,  contradicts  the  preferred 
image  of  the  Third  World,  the  image  projected 
in  its  propaganda  and  proclaimed  by  its  parti- 
sans in  the  West.  The  poor  and  oppressed  not 
only  enjoy  our  sympathy,  but  they  also  appear 
to  be  the  innocent  victims  of  other  people's 
guile.  They  are  presumed  to  be  peaceful,  if  only 
because  the  attempt  to  act  like  big  powers 
would  prove  futile.  The  tactical  decision  of  these 
countries  to  remain  "nonaligned"  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Western  and  Soviet  "blocs"  has 
endowed  the  Third  World  with  the  halo  of  im- 
partiality and  selflessness.  Nobody  bothers  to 
mention  that  the  halo  might  be  made  of  brass. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  the  sacred  number  three 
evokes  the  ideas  of  synthesis,  transcendence,  and 
a  better  life — exalted  hopes  which  the  biblical 
prophets  associated  with  the  meek;  their  long 
struggle  for  independence  makes  them  heroes  of 
mankind's  march  toward  redemption. 


'Having  called 
forth  the  demon 
of  nationalism, 
the  Arab  kings 
are  now  its 
prisoners." 


:  Sparre 
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IMPKKI  VIJSM 
l\  REVERSE 


Especially  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  despair  of 
the  decadent,  sated  West,  the  hungry  .billions  of 
the  mysterious  East  appear  as  a  liberating  force 
and  a  scourge  of  God.  Socialists  who  have  come 
to  doubt  the  revolutionary  virtue  of  the  prole- 
tariat now  find  a  new  champion  in  the  Third 
World;  alienated  Bohemians  study  anthropol- 
ogy, not  so  much  to  understand  human  nature  as 
to  find  their  own  "'other."  Western  blacks  in 
>earch  of  "identity"1  expect  the  upsurge  of  dark 
Africa  to  liberate  their  own  urban  ghettos, 
where  the  daily  misery  seems  to  be  beyond  prac- 
tical help.  In  brief,  the  Third  World  is  seen  as 
the  avenger  of  our  sins,  and  the  bloody  rites 
that  Frantz  Fanon  and  Malcolm  X  wanted  to 
visit  upon  us  are  hailed  as  the  purgation  of  a 
revolutionary  rebirth. 

The  irrational  core  of  this  flagellant  religion 
reveals  itself  in  the  ratings  that  various  leaders 
receive  in  the  radical  press.  The  backward  rulers 
of  ^  emen  and  the  unspeakable  Amin  of  Uganda 
are  mentioned  favorably,  whereas  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  by  comparison  a  modern  despot  who  pro- 
motes agrarian  reform,  is  described  as  a  tyrant: 
his  program  of  education  and  amelioration  re- 
ceives no  credit  from  the  radicals  as  long  as  the 
rhetoric  of  defiance  and  intransigence,  especial- 
ly of  confrontation  with  the  United  States,  is 
missing  from  his  text. 

The  ideology  of  revolution  evades  the  grave 
problems  developing  countries  should  face.  It 
converts  every  domestic  tension  into  a  fight  be- 
tween the  "we"  and  the  Western  "they":  instead 
of  concrete  measures,  it  proposes  a  crusade 
I  now  called  "war  of  liberation"  ) :  and  it  identi- 
fies as  the  target  of  action  not  the  real  causes  of 
backwardness  I  illiteracy,  superstition,  misman- 
agement, and  corruption  )  but  a  mythical  for- 
eigner: w  hat  the  Jew  s  were  to  Hitler,  the  English 
to  Mussolini,  the  Americans  are  to  Third  World 
ideologists.  To  disguise  their  own  schemes,  they 
are  prepared  to  believe  in  a  conspiracy  of  evil. 
Sadat,  who  has  shown  that  he  can  reason  when 
he  needs  to.  once  wrote  that  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  Western  nations  to  humiliate  the  East,  to 
thwart  its  aspirations,  to  keep  it  undeveloped, 
and  to  suppress  progress.  This  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  and  U.N.  agents  were  swarming  over  the 
Middle  East  in  search  of  governments  that  would 
accept  development  programs. 

Another  version  of  the  same  myth,  as  old  as 
romantic  literature,  holds  that  the  West  never 
had  any  real  culture  but  built  one  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  colonized  nations,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess destroyed  the  web  of  ancient  village  society. 
Tlii-  charge  i-  oi  some  importance  because  on  it 
is  based  the  call  for  "reparations,"  preferential 
ta riffs,  and  special  endowments. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  modern  manufac- 
ture ruined  the  older  cottage  industries  and 
that  craftsmen  had  to  find  employment  in  the 
factories.  As  Marx  so  eloquently  described  it, 


the  advent  of  capitalism  put  the  weavers,  pot- 
ters, and  candlestick  makers  out  of  business. J 
This  clearly  was  true  in  Europe  then.  But  Marx  ' 
was  mistaken  in  one  little  detail  about  Asia:  he 
believed  that  capitalism  would  revolutionize 
Asiatic  society,  dissolve  the  old  feudalism,  and 
free  the  people  from  their  oppressive  religion. 
None  of  this  happened,  and  the  reason  it  did  not 
happen  in  India  explains  her  present  plight. 

Even  Nehru  admitted  that  the  Mogul  empire 
was  iti  decline  when  the  English  arrived.  The 
society  labored  under  a  rigid  caste  structure,'  ? 
and  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure,  tax  farmers,  i? 
and  -feudal  overlord*  undermined  it-  prosperity. 
Britain  was  able  to  plunder  it  only  because  ex-  j 
ploitation  had  been  habitual,  and  50,000  Brit- 
ons were  able  to  rule  50  million  Indians  because  J 
the  Moguls  and  other  conquerors  had  ruled  and 
robbed   India  before.  Likewise,  the  Inca  and 
Aztec  empires  were  rotten  when  the  Spaniard  1 
came,  and  *-o  also  the  Shirazi,  the  Kikuyu,  and^ 
other  African  kingdoms  before  the  arrival  o 
the  Europeans. 

I  Ik*  present  poverty  of  underdeveloped  coun 
tries  continues  the  poverty  of  the  broad  masi 
under  previous  systems.  When  the  foreigner  ' 
brought  industries  into  various  sites  in  the  co 
trv.  the>e  usuall)  were  isolated  oases  in  a  dese 
of  backwardness.  The  profits  were  taken  out 
the  country,  and  neither  the  colonialists  nor  tl 
natives  cared  to  create  a  community  of  interest 
If  the  price  of  development  has  been  heav 
however,  underdevelopment  exacts  even  high 
costs:  epidemics,  famine,  stagnation. 


Costs  and  prices 


Tihe  third  world  ideologists  nevertheless  con 
struct  a  historical  interpretation  that  a  prim 
er  of  elementary  logic  would  call  a  fallacy:  coun>; 
tries  were  poor  after  the  colonialists  left;  hence4 
the  colonialists  wanted  it  so.  This  confusion  bei 
tween  after  and  because  is  at  the  bottom  of  tin 
dispute  between  the  haves  and  the  have-notsi  i 
We  are  not  rich  because  they  are  poor;  wr-i 
would  in  fact  be  richer  if  they  were  richer,  too 
The  imperialists  first  exploited  their  own  nation 
to  maintain  their  prodigal  sons  abroad.  J.  A 
Hobson,  a  British  historian  of  capitalism  from 
whom  Lenin  drew  most  of  his  arguments,  callec 
imperialism  "the  outdoor  sport  of  the  rulinj 
class."  He  showed  that  colonialism  may  be  profi 
it  able  for  a  few  monopolists  but  that  it  means 
burden  on  taxpayers  in  the  imperial  country 
low7  wages  for  its  w  orkers,  higher  prices  for  con 
sumers — in  brief,  that  it  does  not  pay  for  th<; 
colonizing  nation. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  view  the  povert;  si 
of  developing  nations  as  the  work  of  advance- 
nations.  It  is  an  even  greater  mistake  to  accep 
a  burden  of  guilt  in  return  for  the  suppose 
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•ngdoing.  The  frictions  that  exist  between  the 
them  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres  ( most 
rd  World  nations  are  in  the  latter  j  are  not 
aphysical  and  moral  but  economic  and  there- 
3  capable  of  definition  and  solution.  They 
serious  enough.  The  relations  between  the 
tncial  center  and  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
s  have  often  been  exploitative,  and  nearly  al- 
^s   asymmetrical.    Debauched  governments 
I  e  contracted  debts  that  are  a  burden  to  their 
cessors;  weak  governments  have  been  shored 
with  "loans"  that  ought  to  have  been  recog- 
ed  frankly  as  political  subsidies.  Public  utili- 
.,  railroads,   and   manufacturing  establish- 
nts  have  been  built  with  foreign  capital,  and 
dividends  on  these  investments  still  leave 
country  even  though  the  original  cost  may 
e  been  paid  back  many  times  over.  Latin 
lerica  is  now  receiving  less  capital  from 
oad  than  it  is  sending  back  as  interest  and 
idends.  This  is  an  unhealthy  situation  which 
st  lead  to  inflation  and  bankruptcy.  And  aid, 
s  charged,  has  often  developed  facilities  to 
it  the  giver  rather  than  the  recipient. 
Irladieal  spokesmen  of  the  Third  World  reject 
feign  aid  altogether  because  they  feel  that  it 
rupts  their  governments,  and  prevents  the 
;<>ple  from  developing  a  sense  of  self-reliance, 
i?  radicals  also  dislike  foreign  aid  for  reasons 
domestic  politics:  the  distribution  of  aid  is  a 
: itical  plum:  it  offers  opportunities  for  graft, 
ootism,  get-rich  schemes;  it  helps  the  incum- 
at  government  by  creating  jobs,  and  it  may 
ate  a  middle  class  that  intends  to  enjoy  the 
its  of  independence  rather  than  to  waste  them 
harebrained  crusades.  If  people  are  satisfied 
h  their  incomes,  where  then  is  the  revolution? 
lat  happens  to  virtue? 

But  it  is  clear  that  governments  that  really 
-ire  a  better  life  for  their  nations  must  come 
some  kind  of  accommodation  with  the  West: 
y  need  capital  and  technological  assistance, 
us  the  revolutionary  generals  of  Peru  and 
livia  first  expropriated  foreign  corporations, 
n  put  advertisements  in  the  Wall  Street  press 

invite  new  investments.  Even  Allende  was 
zotiating  with  a  consortium  of  international 
iks  on  means  of  refinancing  Chile's  debts,  hi- 
ding a  roundabout  way  of  paying  token  coni- 
zation for  the  copper  mines.  He  might  have 
yed  the  hand  of  his  murderers  had  he  been 
!e  to  resist  the  pressure  of  extremists  who 
nted  a  symbolic  confrontation.  The  Arab  kings 
-  in  a  similar  position:  having  called  forth  the 
mon  of  nationalism,  they  are  now  its  pris- 
ers.  They  must  support  the  radical  irredentists 
om  they  hate  and  fear.  Nor  is  peace  helped 

the  Russian  strategy  of  fanning  every  fire 
it  Western  diplomacy  is  trying  to  exting'ii-1' 
One  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  dramatizing 
rh  technical  problem  and  politicizing  each 
:nomic  issue.  Every  negotiation  about  a  cus- 


toms tariff  is  transformed  into  a  confrontation 
between  the  worthy  poor  and  the  arrogant  rich. 
In  this  way  the  governments  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  manage  to  pose  as  defenders  of 
their  peoples  against  foreign  domination;  but  in 
order  to  convincingly  mouth  the  rhetoric  of 
their  more  revolutionary  rivals,  they  must  inject 
into  international  relations  a  note  of  bitterness 
not  favorable  to  negotiations. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  Since  negotiations  may 
not  bring  total  success,  the  national  revolution 
calls  for  unilateral  acts.  The  most  visible  proof 
of  dependence,  of  course,  is  the  presence  of 
foreign  corporations.  To  nationalize  them  is  not 
only  popular  politically:  it  also  means  jobs  for 
loyal  servants  of  the  ruling  party,  or  actual  posi- 
tions of  power  which  may  outlast  a  change  of 
government.  I  have  indicated  that  in  many  in- 
stances economic  conditions  favor  nationaliza- 
tion, but  in  the  Third  \^  orld  the  mo.-t  popular 
motive  is  political,  and  I  think  this  is  another 
example  of  fallacious  logic.  Unsophisticated  stu- 
dents feel  that  the  political  will  of  a  nation 
should  be  paramount  and  override  all  economic 
considerations.  Governments  must  deal  with  eco- 
nomic realities,  and  if  these  are  explained  to  the 
politicians  by  the  director  of  a  foreign  company, 
the  logic  of  "after,  hence  because"  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  foreign  character  of  the 
influence  that  stands  in  the  way  of  political  de- 
sire. The  trend  toward  nationalization  must  be 
welcomed,  therefore,  not  for  any  ethical  reason 
but  because  it  will  permit  the  nationalists  to  face 
their  real  problems.  In  the  West  nationalization 
is  resisted  mostly  for  ideological  reasons.  We 
must  learn  to  look  at  it  as  a  form  of  bankruptcy. 


'The  bloody 
rites  that  Frantz 
Fanon  and 
Malcolm  X 
wanted  to  visit 
upon  us  are 
hailed  as  the 
purgation  of  a 
revolutionary 
rebirth." 


Rich  revolutionaries 


IT  has  long  BEEN  recognized  that  foreign  aid 
— with  the  awkwardness  of  giving  it  and  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  it — could  be  almost  su- 
perfluous I  except  in  emergencies  and  special 
situations  of  hardship  l  if  consumers  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries  were  to  pay  more  for  their 
coffee  and  other  basic  commodities.  We  remem- 
ber the  days  when  Roosevelt  fought  the  Depres- 
sion by  raising  farm  prices,  dumping  wheat  into 
the  ocean,  and  plowing  little  pigs  under  the  soil. 
After  World  \^  ar  II,  international  cartels  con- 
trolled the  markets  in  wheat,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 
The  sugar  quota,  too,  is  a  form  of  cartel:  the 
acreage  of  cotton  and  tobacco  is  rigorously  con- 
trolled. A  copper  cartel  functions  from  time  to 
time,  and  two  bloody  dictators,  Mussolini  and 
Franco,  had  a  monopoly  of  mercury.  On  the 
face  of  it,  there  is  nothing  especially  revolution- 
ary about  raising  and  fixing  prices. 

The  circumstances  of  the  oil  price  rise — its 
defiant  announcement  in  the  wake  of  the  embar- 
go, the  swiftness  and  steepness  of  the  rise,  the 
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IMPERIALISM 
IN  REVERSE 


almost  hysterical  reaction  of  the  consumers — 
have  given  this  action  a  flavor  of  rebellion.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Arab  governments,  it 
undercut-  the  demagoguery  of  the  radicals.  It 
looks  dynamic,  it  is  anti-Western,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  political  act.  Oil,  customarily  regarded 
as  dirty  and  smelly,  suddenly  is  pure.  Politics  i- 
shown  to  dominate  economics.  The  revolution  of 
the  poor  nations  is  being  led  by  some  of  the 
richest  people  on  earth. 

These  developments  may  bring  some  regroup- 
ing to  the  leadership  of  the  Third  World.  Some 
rulers,  the  new  imperialists,  may  want  to  accom- 
modate themselves  with  the  old  rich  to  whose 
club  they  will  now  be  admitted.  But  the  majority 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  will  remain 
poor.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  oil-rich 
countries  will  contribute  any  of  their  wealth  to 
the  starving  fraternity  of  the  Third  World.  Ku- 
wait last  year  received  over  S2  billion  in  oil 
revenues,  and  yet  it  offered  only  §300,000  to 
assistance  programs  sponsored  by  the  U.N. 
Saudi  Arabia  collected  over  SI  billion  in  oil 
revenues  and  contributed  nothing.  The  Shah  of 
Iran  has  promised  the  World  Bank  a  billion  dol- 
lars; the  ruler  of  Abu  Dhabi  will  create  a  devel- 
opment fund  of  S3  billion,  and  other  Arab  pro- 
ducers may  be  pressed  to  "invest*'  in  a  develop- 
ment bank  -where  they  probably  will  practice 
"neocolonialism"  on  their  poorer  brothers,  who 
are  now  called  the  Fourth  World. 

To  take  the  heat  off  himself  and  other  oil-pro- 
ducing countries.  President  Boumedienne  of  Al- 
geria called  for  a  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  to  deal  especially 
with  questions  of  "raw  materials."  Last  April 
he  presented  there  his  most  demagogic  demands, 
designed  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  developing 
countries.  Ironically,  it  was  the  Westerners  who 
pointed  out  that  the  price  increases  worked  their 
greatest  injustices  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries themselves,  collectively  and  individually. 
The  developing  nations  without  oil  resources  will 
be  required  to  pay  over  SI 5  billion  for  oil  im- 
ports in  1974.  as  opposed  to  S5.2  billion  in 
1973,  and  for  lack  of  fertilizer  they  may  suffer 
famine.  Another  paradox  was  that  the  "socialist" 
countries  defended  the  right  of  each  producer  to 
uphold  his  "sovereign"  interest  with  the  capital- 
ist instruments  of  monopoly,  whereas  the  capi- 
talist countries  decried  and  denounced  such  "so- 
cialist" measures  as  cartelization  of  an  industry, 
and  defended  the  right  of  free  access  for  all  to 
the  riches  of  the  earth. 


TiHE  new  imperialism  of  the  oil-rich  coun- 
tries is  even  more  parasitical  than  the  old 
imperialism.  It  does  not  develop  new  resources 
but  merely  redistributes  the  income  from  re- 
HARPER'S  MAC  \ZINE    sources  already  developed.  It  hides  its  own  self- 
Jl'NE  1974    ish  designs  behind  the  slogan  of  "sovereignty." 


w  hich  appeals  to  the  poorest  and  most  oppressed 
nations  still  under  colonial  or  semicolonial 
control.  But  the  really  underdeveloped  nations 
do  not  need  more  sovereignty;  they  need  more 
internationalism,  more  recognition  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  nations,  more  cooperation 
rather  than  revolution.  They  need  to  open  them- 
selves to  a  restructuring  of  their  social  frame- 
work which  will  create  investment  opportunities. 

The  old  industrial  countries  began  their  as- 
cendance with  cotton  goods  and  sewing  ma- 
chines the  new  countries  start  with  steel  mills. 
The  old  capitalism  started  out  with  rising  wage 
levels;  the  new  dictators  begin  by  buying  ex- 
cessive weapons  systems.  This  is  the  structure 
of  underdevelopment  which  breeds  underdevel- 
opment. 

For  the  time  being,  the  new  imperialists  may 
continue  to  use  their  revolutionary  rhetoric,  but 
after  the  raw-materials  conference  and  the  other 
conferences  that  follow,  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly impossible  for  them  to  pretend  that  the 
politics  of  confrontation  will  help  other  under- 
developed countries  to  emerge  from  the  colonial 
cocoon.  The  victories  of  last  winter  have  had  at 
least  one  beneficial  result:  the  new  nations  have 
gained  self-confidence.  They  need  no  longer  feel 
that  they  must  humiliate  us  in  order  to  prove 
their  own  worth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  nation.1 
should  understand  that  their  developing  peer; 
are  no  longer  their  wards.  They  are  partners  ii 
business,  and  they  should  be  given  the  oppor 
tunity  that  they  demand:  to  assume  full  re 
sponsibility  for  the  fate  of  their  own  countrie 
and  for  the  management  of  their  internationa 
affairs.  The  established  nations  have  previous 
admitted  to  their  club  nations  which  had  one 
been  underdeveloped — Italy,  the  Soviet  Unior 
and  Japan  are  examples.  There  is  no  reason 
deny  membership  to  any  newcomer.  On  princ 
pie  the  international  system  is  open. 

But  the  question  is  not  who  shall  rule  but  wh 
shall  die.  One-third  of  the  earth's  population, 
billion  people  in  Asia  and  Africa,  may  be  unde 
nourished,  perhaps  starving,  next  year.  Tl: 
boom  in  raw -materials  prices  deprives  them 
oil.  fertilizer,  and  grains.  A  more  equitable  di 
tribution  of  all  resources  is  possible  only  if 
nations  help  to  organize  the  exchange  of  good 
President  Boumedienne  has  called  for  a  ne 
order  in  international  relations.  If  that  new 
der  is  not  to  mean  simply  the  old  system  wit 
new  people  in  the  top  echelons,  then  the  new 
rich  countries  must  abandon  their  unilateral  i 
timatums  and  submit  their  resource*  to  the  kir 
of  international  control  that  they  now  demar 
on  a  national  basis.  The  anarchic  planning  1 
multinational  corporations  and  cartels  must  1 
replaced,  not  by  an  even  greater  anarchy  of  n 
tional  monopolies  but  by  truly  internation 
agencies  of  planning  for  human  needs. 
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Ever  notice  how 
problems  seem  to  go  away 

when  you  do? 


Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

The  most  unforgettable 
vacation  you  could  possibly 
take  these  days  is  one  that  lets 
you  forget  the  problems  and 
worries  of  everyday  life. 

And  every  day,  we  can 
take  you  on  one  of  those  unfor- 
gettable vacations. 

To  Hawaii,  the  Orient, 


and  the  South  Pacific. 

AncHK  cities  in  Europe. 

And  some  of  the  most  pop- 
ular islands  in  the  Caribbean. 

Not  to  mention  Latin 
America. 

(Not  to  mention  Latin 
America,  by  the  way,  would  be 
an  incredible  oversight.  Since 
there're  few  places  in  the  world 


where  the  United  States  dollar 
goes  further. ) 

For  a  flight  or  a  tour  to 
any  of  those  places,  call  your 
travel  agent.  And  get  some  ex- 
pert help  planning  and  arrang- 
ing and  setting  up  your  Pan  Am 
vacation. 

That  way,  some  problems 
can  go  away  even  before  you  do. 


VERSE 


THE  ABORTION 
li\  \  irginia  Gardner 

I  walk  the  levee  watching  the  ships 

Thrusting  mile-high  rusted  prows  up  the  river 

Too  close  in.  like  sliding  drive-in  movie  screens 

Exotically  titled.  The  Florida.  The  Belladonna. 

Attended  by  tugboat*.  They  could  cramp  the  necks 

Of  black  hoys  slapping  dsh  on  the  dock. 

Square-headed  eels  twisting  middles  thick  with  evil. 

Oil-slick  cattish  pumping  red  at  the  gill 

In  buckets  spilling  gut  strings:  and  of  old  men 

Swaying  poles  like  flysw  alters,  with  a  quick  wrist 

F  inding  the  precise  entrance  to  their  ver\  fish. 

The  other  hand  betting  sagaciously  on  a  queen. 

Or  maybe  bluffing.  Beside  the  placid  water 

I  take  my  place  among  the  women.  All  day  long. 

Thighs  belling  out  on  the  levee,  all  heads  bandanna-flat  and  red. 

They  mark  the  sun's  hours  behind  the  enormity  of  ships. 

Casting  a  hook  or  a  safetv  pin  in  the  clogged  river. 

The  ashen,  bloated  face  of  the  drowned. 


THE  SUNDAY  CAKE 
by  Som  a  Dorman 

Foxglove.  A  black  rash  in  yellow  bells. 
That  her  paws  should  be  so  small. 
Ground  fog  blears  suburban  grass  while 
horns  from  the  city  crow  sofdy. 

She  refuses  to  be  disturbed  where  she  stands 
That  her  heart  should  be  so  small. 

When  houses  catch  fire  at  night 
trucks  clang  from  their  barns:  police, 
ambulance,  priest:  the  skin  curls 
and  blackens. 

In  Neuilly  the  matron's  face  flames 
back  from  the  silver.  At  Ostheim  the  land- 
lad  y  groans  over  Uie  hose  s  black  fountain. 

That  her  forest  should  be  so  thin. 

Pines  pop  in  umbrellas  of  resinous  arrows. 

The  fox  carries  its  tail  on  fire  to  the  lake. 

Burnt,  the  Sunday  cake  blackens  and  smokes 
while  she  smooth*  on  a  glove  of  salve. 
Pain  caws  in  her  throat,  held  back: 
Mother,  be  brave,  it's  only  scorched  nerve. 

In  the  wing  of  the  kitchen  no  one  comes 
on  Sundays  or  blue  summer  afternoons, 
where  the  yellow  curtains  hang. 
That  her  flowers  should  be  so  few . 


THE  FURNITURE 
FACTORY 

by  \  em  Rutsala 

L  pstairs  the  zanders 

nibbed  fingernails 

thin,  hands  shiny 

and  soft  as  a  barber  s — 

men  past  forty 

down  on  their  luck. 

Below.  I  worked  in  a  haze 

of  fine  dust 

sifting  down — 

the  lives  of  the  sanders 

sifting  down,  delicately 

riding  the  cluttered 

beams  of  light. 

I  pounded  nails 

on  the  line. 

The  wood  swallowed  hard 

nailheads  like  coins 

too  thin  to  pick  up. 

Lunchtimes  I  read — 

^  ou  gonna  be 

a  lawyer.  Acer — 

then  forsot  the  alphabet 

as  I  hammered 

afternoons  flat. 

My  father  worked  there  too 

breathing  the  sanding 

room  s  haze. 

We  ate  quiet  lunches  together 
in  the  car. 
In  July 

he  emit — hands 
soft,  thick  fingernails 
feathery  at  the  tips. 

REEDY'S  GALAXY 
by  \  em  Rutsala 

On  summer  nights 
The  south  wall 
Of  Tim  Reedy  s 
Tarpaper  shack 
Looked  like  a  sky 
Full  of  stars 
Lamplight 
Shining  through 
The  countless 
Tiny  holes 
He  put  there 
Killing  fries 
With  his  silver  .22 


IN  THE  SALT  S 
WINNOWING 

by  Rod  McManigal 

Filling  the  mooncups 
With  the  tides*  silvering 
AD  the  seas"  fishes 

Swim  against  the  tug 

0:  tr.e  crises 

Like  nets  and  the  coral 

Husks  remonstrating. 
F:sr.  rare 

Between  the  polarities: 

No  fish  chooses 
Wakefulness  or  sleep. 
But  feels  the  headv 
Propulsion  in  his  giDs 


li:tii:ksiio\ik 


The  short  and  senseless  war  of  Private  Kin^slcN 


Anyone  who  studies  the  published  history  of  Americans  in  the 
I  ietnam  tear  must  he  struck  by  a  glaring  imbalance:  there  are 
far  moie  arguments  concerning  policy  than  there  are  telling  hu- 
man stories  about  how  the  war  changed  the  lives  of  individuals. 
It  is  as  if  scholars  believe  that  history  is  woven  with  the  threads 
of  issues  instead  of  lives,  and  that  it  unfolds  on  a  scale  so  far 
beyond  the  personal  dimension  that  we  must  always  generalize 
away  horn  specific  experience. 

To  begin  understanding  the  war  as  a  personal  matter  and 
thus  to  begin  understanding  the  n  ay  it  has  changed  the  country 

there  should  be  a  hunk  tailed  The  People"-.  Historv  of  Viet- 


nam, u  hit  h  could  lake  form  as  a  collection  of  letters  showing 
the  war  as  it  was  embedded  in  individual  lives.  Such  a  book 
could  begin  with  the  correspondence  that  follows,  a  twenty-four- 
year-old  infantryman's  letters  home  to  his  parents  and  his  best 
friend.  Written  over  a  period  of  about  four  months  in  late  1970 
and  early  1971,  they  provide  a  singular  record  of  one  mans  war. 
I' i irate  kingsley's  parents,  who  live  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  sent  us 
the  letters,  saying  they  wanted  to  share  them  with  more  people 
and  that  they  hoped  ive  would  publish  them.  If  others  have 
similai  correspondences  to  share,  a  people's  history  might  yet 
come  into  being. 


December 


Deai  Mom  and  Dad. 

this  postcard  is  from  our  stopover 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  I  am  writing 
tlii*  while  sitting  in  a  bar    that's  whv 
the  handwriting  is  so  bat!  can't 
see  ("cause  it's  dark).  / 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

This  country  is  so  beautiful,  I  don't 
believe  it!  It  reminds  me  of  Canada.  It' 
so  calm,  picturesque,  and  serene. 
Presently  I'm  at  Cam  l\anh  Bay.  It  - 
like  a  small  resort  town.  / 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

It's  hard  to  experience  Christmas 
when  it's  110  degrees  out.  However, 
in  between  beers  I  managed  to  dream 
what  it  was  like  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas.  We  didn't  have  to  work 
today    they  gave  us  a  special  dinner 
and  free  beer    so  if  this  letter  sounds 
incoherent  it's  because  1  had  more 
beer  than  dinner.  Merry  Christmas! 

I  bought  myself  a  camera,  so  I  should 
have  a  lot  of  good  shots  when  1  get 
back.  As  1  said  before,  this  place  is 
really  beautiful,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
to  find  that  many  lifers  bring  their 
wives  and  families  out  here  to  live. 

1  spent  Christmas  with  some  close 
friends  (you'd  be  surprised  how  fast 
you  meet  "friends"),  listened  to 
Hob  Hope  on  the  radio    he  was  about 
o0  miles  away    and  went  to  a  show 
thev  had  on  our  tirebase.  I  still  haven't 
reached  my  final  destination,  so  don't 
try  to  write  yet.  Tt  will  be  another 
week  before  I  find  out  what  I'll  be 
doing  and  where. 


So  tar  everything  has  been  real  quiet 
and  evei  >  thing  i-  going  line.  Then- 
are  always  rumors  flying  around  though. 
The  lifers  say  the  war  is  over  and 
ewrvone  i-  pulling  out.  We  were  told 
we  would  be  pulling  out  the  15th  of 
January     that  doesn't  mean  me, 
specifically — it  means  my  division, 
the  1st  Cavalry;  no  telling  when 
they'll  get  to  my  company. 

By  the  way,  I  enjoyed  Christmas 
a  day  earlier  than  you  did. 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad. 

\ou'll  have  to  excuse  the  handwriting 
again:  I'm  using  a  single  cracked 
hoard  as  a  backboard,  and  mv  hand-, 
are  terribly  dirty. 

1  have  finally  reached  my  end 
destination  (I  don't  mean  that 
facetiously!),  a  place  called  Mace 
Firebase.  During  the  welcoming 
orientation  it  was  stated  only  two  men 
have  been  killed  in  the  last  six  months 
from  this  battalion,  which  numbers 
about  oOO  men.  So  I  guess  1  am  in  a 
fairly  safe  location. 

The  name  Air  Cavalry  refers  to  air 
mobility.  Wherever  we  go  we  are 
transported  by  helicopter.  Von  know7  how 
1  am  afraid  of  height:  well,  these 
people  are  scaring  the  hell  out  of  me! 
1  gue-s  these  helicopters  are  -ate. 
though,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
held  together  with  string  and  chewing 
gum:  they  rattle,  shake,  and  lurch 
something  terrible.  All  kidding  aside, 
though,  these  helicopters  are  really 
efficient.  They  carry  rockets,  machine 
guns,  small  bombs,  and  other  assorted 
weapons.  They  fly  both  daytime  and 
nighttime  missions,  by  means  of  a  large 
searchlight  on  the  latter.  Transport 
helicopters  carry  about  ten  men  each 
and  are  flanked  and  protected  by  gunships 


i  hehcopteis  loaded  with  armament). 

Before  we  go  on  a  mission,  artillery 
will  clear  an  area  with  heavy  bombing. 
They  will  then  shift  their  target  to 
the  perimeter  of  the  area  we  are  to  land 
in,  in  case  the  enemy  wishes  to 
attack  u>.  \\  hen  we  are  dropped  off, 
the  gunships  will  hover  in  the  area 
until  our  position  is  positively 
fortified;  then  it  will  make  runs  in  the 
surrounding  area  up  to  a  mile  out 
looking  for  the  enemy.  Sounds  pretty 
safe,  doesn't  it.  I  hope  so! 

Kiglil  now  1  am  on  guard  dutv. 
1  sit  in  a  bunker  with  three  other 
guys  and  listen  to  what  is  happening 
on  the  other  side  of  the  barbed  wire. 
The  other  side  of  this  wire  is  off 
limits  to  everyone  after  six  o'clock 
and  you're  supposed  to  shoot  on  sight. 
However,  we  never  do — too  many 
drunken  CI's  around.  Just  a  while  ago 
there  were  two  kids  playing  about 
100  yards  from  the  wire.  Naturally 
we  didn't  shoot  them,  even  though  they 
could  have  been  VC,  but  instead 
called  headquarters,  who  in  turn  sent 
a  party  out  to  question  them. 
All  was  legitimate  and  the  kids 
were  sent  on  their  way. 

By  the  way,  have  a  good  time 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  even  though 
this  letter  is  late. 

Well,  it's  getting  dark  now  so  I  have 
to  com  entrate  on  mv  v  oik. 

L  Jin. 
January 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

Well,  I'm  getting  used  to  living 
the  life  of  Tarzan.  Outside  of  an 
occasional  three  dav  holiday  I  will 
be  IN  THE  JUNGLE  Foi  on.-  year.  So 
the  li-t  of  things  I  need,  which  are 
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it'll  later,  ma)  seem  unusual  i<>  \ « •  •  • 

i  are  important  it>  me. 

Our  daily  routine  consists  oi  i 
nii^  nt*  ;"  sunrise;  marching  a 
tain  distance  through  the  Mingle; 
i ii» »la  up  another  camp;  patrolling  the 

ii  by  an  a ;  then  sleep.  I  Each 
rson  stand-,  tin  guard  Eoi  one  and 
iali  hours  each  night, ) 

Recreation  consists  ol  hslenin;' 
lilt-  radio  (al  a  very  low  volume  ) , 
tying  cauls,  reading  books, 
Ushitting,  and  othei  things,  However, 
hasn't  been  liming!  Every  three 

\  s  vvt'  receive  I  I,  wain ,  ainninnition, 

tl  a  whole  crate  lull  i >l  books 
helicopter. 

By  i lie  way,  I  really  enjoy  the 
mping  mil  hit.  So  ihis  is  what  I  need. 

voilld  gel  il   myself,  bul  needless 

say  I  won't  gel  to  a  store ! 

1.  Container  of  garlic  sail 

2.  Kool-Aid 

.'5.  Can  opener     tin:  kind  you  open 

beer  cans  with 
4.  Sun  tan  lotion 

f).  An  apparatus  that  fits  through 
my  belt  loop  to  hold  things  mi 

6.  Most  importantly,  a  large  hunting 
knife  with  sheath;  a  machete 
would  not  be  too  hig 

7.  Leather  or  plastic  straps  to  hold 
the  knife  to  my  lower  leg; 

also  extra  straps  il  po    1 1 » I •  . 

to  carry  things  with 
By  the  way,  one  of  the  hook    thi  v 
upped  off  was  "War  and  I'e.n  < 
Tolstoy.  Right  now  I'm  trying 
read  it,  but  it's  hard    lakes  too 
ich  concentration.  / 

>od  morning  dear  parents, 
Right  now  I'm  having  my  morning 
tffee  after  a  good  night's  sleep, 
e  gel  logged  today  f  resupplied ) 
I'm  in  an  exceptionally  good  mood, 
thing  new  to  report  except  that 
sterday  our  fearless  leader  (he's 
lly  a  good  guy)  goofed  up  and  we 
dked  in  a  circle  for  about  an  hour! 
By  the  way,  if  you  haven't  bought 
•  a  large  knife  yet,  1  would  prefer 
machete.  Dad  probably  know-, 
lat  a  machete  is!  Be  -.ore  it  ha  a 
eath  with  it  though;  I  have  to  strap 
to  my  leg.  If  you  already  bought 
knife,  that's  o.k.  Either  will  be  used 
cut  down  bushes  and  small  tree- 
clear  an  area  to  sleep. 
Also,  you  could  send  me  the  name-, 
d  addresses  of  our  family  and  friend 
I  can  write  thern    as  usual  f  lost 
em  within  .'}  days  after  departing 
iledo. 

I  guess  that's  about  it.  It's  JO  o'clock 
ght  now  and  we  will  be  moving 


out  soon  to  meet  the  helh  opler  that 
brings  in  gupplii 

Sa)  "hello''  to  the  1 .1)111  Is   lm  tin  .mil 

emphasize  I  will  write  them  as  soon 

as  I  gei  their  addresses  again,  It's  a  good 

thing  I  can  1  ■  1  in  11 1 1 ■<  1  ui\  home  addic  ' 


Will,  tin  liolicoptei  1  coining  In  now 
which  trun  ports  this  letter,  so  I  huvo  to  gi i 


7- 


fay 


( .nod  mm  n itig,  (y 

It's  Log  da  j  uguin  to  it's  i  ime  to  write 

lettei    When  they  log  us  I  I  unci 

watei  the)  also  throw  in  u  hot  meul 
( relat ively  hoi  I  w  hu  h  is   ■  Lasl  log 

we  received  a  hai  re  I  ol  steaks  anil 
a  hari  e  I  ol  nne  lied  potatoes    \  oil    lit  K 

youi  hand  in  the  barrel  ami  grab  u  leak, 

I  hen  Using  the     leak   ,c    a     puon  you 

scoop  up  some  potatoe    Sound  crude, 

hut  il  tastes  good  aftei  canned  and 

I I  eeze  died  food  ever)  da)  The)  uIho 

end  down  hen  and  Coke,  which 

evei  yone  chips  in  lm   I  usuall)  taki 
the  <  !oke  and  save  il  foi  dinnci  , 

hut  today  Bob  and  I  aie  g  g  to  gi  1 

di  iiuk  I  il  possible  )     you  onl)  gel 
either  3  ( iokes  oi  3  beet 

II  we  were  evei  to  be  uttucked, 
the  best  time  would  be  log  day  becau  i 

the  whole  scene  lemind    Hit-  ol  .1  group 

ol  little  kids  on  <  Ihi  1  tmu  moi  ning 
guyi  running  evei  ywhere,  eal  ing  and 
drinking,  with  not  a  can-  in  the  world, 

I  am  an  iciouu  to  gel  my  knile, 
I  really  need  it.  Which  reminds 
me  ol  a  funny  slory.  Boh,  my  be  1 

friend  here,  wrote  home  to  hi-,  mothct 

and  asked  In  1  to  Bend  him  a  knife. 

Meanwhile,  here  we  are  carrying  gun-, 

hand  grenade  ,  land  mini  ,  and  all 

kind   "I  niliei  weaponry,  So  he  wiiie 

back  and  says  she  is  not  going 

to  send  him  one  bee  au  e  ihc  doi  n  I 

want  him  playing  with  knives. 

I  hey  are  too  dangerou  '  I  b  finally 

talked  hei  into  it. 

They  added  a  new  membej  to  out 
squad    a  German  shepherd  dog, 
He  supposedly  has  the  ability  to  smell 
gooks  from  r»0  yards  away.  I  don't 
know  if  he  can  do  il  m  not,  but 
I  do  sleep  easier  at  night.  The  dog  is 

surprisingly  well  trained;  he  acts 

on  hand  signals  given  by  his  ma  tei 
The  only  problem  is  that  the  ma  Ii  1  mil  I 
carry  an  extra  25  lbs.  in  dog  food, 

and  believe  me,  we  have  enough  to  carry! 

In  a  lew  days  we  will  be  Iran  ported 

by  helicopter  to  our  LZ  (landing  /.one) 
for  five  days'  rest,  thus  completing 

my  fir  1  mi    ion  in  Vie!  Nam 

Latest  rumor  has  if  that  our  division 
will  be  pulling  out  in  the  next  tv/o 
months    our  next  destination  being 
Guam,  for  standby  duly  in  case  things 
flare  up  her'-  again,  fl's  just  rumor 
though^  10  don't  gel  your  hopes 
up    I'm  not. 


Dcai  Bob, 

I'm    ill  Ing  mi  the  juilglu  Horn    ,  I 
wiiii  1 1 1 1     Ii  1  n'l  iis  bud  as  I  though)  il 

would  he  1  m  maybe  I'm  |utl  used  to  ll 
Evei  ything  I  ow  n  and  plan  t"  eal  and 
di  ink  in  on  nrt)  back    we're  resupplled 

by  hellcoptei  CVI  I  )   fflUI  day     We  |U|| 

I  >  amp  I  mil  ihc  jllllglc  till  ullOUl  tlOOn, 

e|  up  a  camp,  talk,  lie  rt  go  In  hi  d.  I 
really  enjoy  sleeping  Undl  1  till     i  n  ,  il 
you  oan  believe  thai'    lie    lllmoHpheri  1 

I  omplotoly  relaxed    the  i  gu  mild 
nevei  dream  ol  going  out  and  lool  mp  hit 

I I  mil, I,  I  In  guy  W  ho  lead  ,  11  1 
IM  I'D  !  g,i  ad,  and  hi    1  1, inhalant 

.1  pirulion  an  about  u  high  u  mini 

lire     niayhe  a  little  town.  (  My  gun 

hasn't  left  my  shouldei  yet . ) 
When  we're  resupplled  ihey  also  drop 

down  a  case  ol  book  ,   They  '  end  11  . 

everything  from  science  hook  and  •.<  lent  c 
fiction  to  my  terii  ,  novels,  and  mag  I 

|ii  I  linished  lour  stories  by  Tolstoy. 

A  1 1  <  ■  1   12  01  MM  k   w<   H    Ii  II  I"  hoi  elve  ,  In 

do  anything  we  wanl 

Ahei  20  days  in  the  jungle  they  will 
transport  us  hy  hclicoplei  to  an  I ./,,  wh  i,  h 

i    nothing  more  than  a  1  leaied  away 

protci  ted  football  field.  At  leusl  there, 

though,  they  have  a  place  In  showci  and 
you  can  gel  as  much  to  dunk  as  you  wanl 
Vou  don't  do  anything  on  the  LZ,  jnsl 
rest,  play  football,  etc.  ' I  1 1  i ■ .  lasts  lot  '■> 
days     then  hack  to  the  jungle  (20  days 

out    hve  in )  that  s  the  routine  Thi  onl) 

■  omplainl  I  have  is  that  I  don't  gel 

1  nough  to  eat  and  partii  ularly  diink  (in 

the  jungle).  I'm  OUl  now  and  won't  gel 
anything  till  lomoirow     boy  I  wish  I  had 

a  nice  big  pit*  hei  <>l  Kool  Aid  in  front  ol 
me  right  now.  Time  really  goes  l|UI<  kly  I 
don  I  even  know  what  day  it  1      ^  . 

/ah  c***- 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

We've  been  at  the  LZ  now  for  two  days. 

I  be  only  duly  we  have  to  do  lor  the  five 
day    is  guard  duly  nightly     which  lantH 
foi  one  hour  per  person,  When  we  first 
.11  nved  back  from  the  jungle,  there 

itting  in  Ironl  ol  our  little  rave    wa  1 
truck  load  ol  beei  arid  Coke   During  the 
daytime  we  play  football,  soflball, 
volleyball,  and  other  game      I  he  gre,il<  1 
joy  is  that  we're  served  three  hot  metis  a 
day. 

I    1  nl  home  three  cartridge:,  ol  film  to 
he  processed    Hall  of  them  probably 
won't  tome,  out     some  we/c  taken  from 
lu  ll", piers,  trees,  mild  boles,  and  all 
kind,  of  other  hazard 

It's  a  shame  I  couldn't  (  aplion  the 
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pictures  because  you  probably  won't 
understand  what  they're  about.  But  at 
least  you'll  see  what  we  wear,  our 
surroundings,  and  other  insights.  1 
eouldn't  gel  any  good  shots  of  how 
we  sleep  because  it's  always  too  dark;  we 
always  travel  in  triple  canopy  jungle 
(three  levels  of  growth ).  Which  is  why 
the  jungle  is  so  safe — we  have 
literally  cut  our  way  through  and  therefore 
have  only  one  passageway  to  protect.  We 
set  up  trip  flares  across  the  path  (a  wire 
across  the  path  attached  to  a  flare)  and 
land  mines.  If  the  enemy  attempts  to 
come  any  other  way  we  will  hear  them. 

Our  first  mission  was  completely 
uneventful,  which  doesn't  displease  me 
in  the  least.  Our  leader  explained  that  for 
TET  we  are  going  out  into  the  jungle 
and  hiding  for  the  15  days.  By  the  way, 
I've  found  the  jungle  is  the  safest  place 
to  be.  No  one  knows  where  you're  at,  you 
can  hear  people  coming  a  mile  away,  and 
it's  very  easy  to  protect  yourself  and 
hide.  No  one  expects  a  large  TET 
offensive  this  year.  But  enough  of  tactics. 

Our  LZ,  which  we  have  nicknamed 
Peggy,  is  about  25  miles  northeast  of 
Bien  Hoa.  We  never  travel  more  than  10 
miles  in  any  direction  from  Peggy. 

If  I'm  not  writing  on  the  lines,  take 
into  considi  lation  I'm  writing  this  by 
candlelight.  I  also  lost  my  pen  in  the 
darkness — that's  why  the  change  of  color. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  you  shortly. 

Dear  Bob, 

The  first  month  has  passed 
unceremoniously  and  uneventfully,  which 
doesn't  displease  me  in  the  least. 
There  have  been  times,  though,  when  I 
have  been  scared  to  death — a  couple 
of  times  I  thought  it  was  all  over.  I  look 
back  now  and  laugh  because  it  wasn't 
even  close. 

The  first  night  on  guard  I  almost  shot 
up  a  firefly,  which  I  thought  was  a 
gook  with  a  flashlight.  The  second 
night  I  heard  someone  yelling  at  me. 
So  I  woke  up  the  guys  around  me  and 
they  said  it  was  a  frog!  Sounded 
just  like  a  person. 

There  is  not  supposed  to  be  much  of 
a  TET  offensive — encompassing  only 
mortaring  of  large  cities.  Our  leader  says 
we  are  just  going  into  the  jungle  and 
hide — staying  in  one  position.  Needless  to 
say,  he  has  a  good  head  on  him.  We 
never  do  the  things  we're  supposed  to. 

Sooner  or  later,  though,  the  fan 
has  got  lo  bit  the  shit.  Companies  all 
around  us  are  running  into  contact,  and 
I  firmly  believe  I  will  not  leave  here 
without  being  shot  or  injured  first. 
I  hate  to  say  it,  but  that's  how  it  is;  the 
odds  of  finding  trouble  are  too  great. 


something's  got  to  happen  sometime. 
And  an/one  who  tells  you  the  war  is 
over  is  full  of  shit. 

I'm  so  embittered  I  don't  believe  it — 
but  there  is  nothing  you  can  do. 
I'm  not  nervous  at  all,  but  you  just 
realize  something's  got  to  happen. 
Right  now  we're  laying  in  ambush  for 
gooks  coming  our  way  that  attacked 
the  company  next  to  us,  killing  two. 

And  it  seems  no  one  gives  a  damn 
besides  us  grunts  in  the  bush.  You 
people  in  the  world  don't  know  what's 
happening  because  the  Army  won't  let 
you  know  and  the  goddamn  lifers  in 
the  Army  could  care  less — as  long 
as  the  death  count  is  reasonable — say 
under  40  a  week. 

It's  really  bell,  man.  I  saw  a  medivac 
operation  after  a  company  had  been 
hit  by  our  own  artillery.  Four  dead — 
everyone  was  injured,  most  just  slightly. 
But  it  was  sickening.  They  carry  the  dead 
by  a  rope  hanging  from  a  helicopter 
(the  dead  man  is  inside  a  plastic  bag) 
and  just  lower  him  to  the  ground — then 
throw  them  on  a  truck! 

The  fourth  one  was  still  alive  when 
he  came  in — he  was  in  the  copter — and 
died  a  while  later.  He  had  no  right 
leg  at  all;  and  seeing  it  just  turned 
me  to  jelly,  man — and  guys  just  sitting 
around  crying — it  really  shakes  you  up. 
And  for  no  goddamn  reason  at  all! 

The  kids  spit  at  you — there's  a  bitter 
hatred  between  us  and  the  South  Viet 
Nam  troops  because  they  carry  new 
weapons  and  we  don't;  and  we  do  all  the 
goddamn  fighting  while  they  sit  on 
their  asses  all  the  time.  Man,  it  makes 
you  burn. 

And  I  haven't  seen  any  action  yet — 
none  of  my  friends  have  been  hurt  and  no 
one  in  my  company  has  been  injured. 
But  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time. 
And  how  do  you  react — how  do  you 
blow  off  steam?  A  lot  of  guys  grow 
a  hatred  for  all  gooks — that's  why  we 
have  My  Lai.  Others  take  it  out  on  the 
Army;  in  Nam  they  average  two 
frags  a  week  (fragging  is  where  a  man 
simply  pulls  the  pin  on  a  hand 
grenade  and  tosses  it  at  a  lifer). 

It's  bigger  than  that,  though — it's  the 
whole  goddamn  country — to  allow  such 
an  atrocity  to  happen.  I  suppose 
because  nobody  really  realizes  what's 
happening  here  or  can't  imagine  or 
picture  it.  I  know  I  couldn't. 

But  I'll  tell  you,  man,  if  I  ever  get 
back  there  and  hear  someone  say  Viet 
Nam  was  worthwhile  or  it  was  our 
obligation — I'll  hit  him  right  in  the  face. 
Because  this  is  nothing  but  a  shame — 
such  a  big  mistake  at  such  a  huge 
cost.  You  can't  believe  it  till  you  see  it. 

Oh  well,  enough  rambling.  I'm  writing 
this  in  the  morning  and  last  night  I  had 


a  good  cry — because  I  was  thinking  to 
much — that's  why  all  the  emotion. 
Don't  tell  Mom  or  Dad  or  Mary 
about  this  letter  because  they  think 
everything  is  okay. 

Usually  I  get  lost  in  books  or  cards 
and  don't  do  much  thinking.  It's  hard 
writing  letters  to  them,  too,  because  y 
have  to  slant  everything  into  a  good 
light.  You  know,  Mom  hasn't  been 
feeling  well,  so  needless  to  say,  my 
letters  to  her  have  been  very  light  toned 
showing  enthusiasm,  etc.  It  would  real 
affect  her  if  she  knew  the  whole  situatio 
So  don't  let  on  that  her  son  is 
experiencing  traumatic  happenings. 

I  sent  her  home  a  lot  of  pictures 
to  be  developed,  so  if  you  want  to  see  the 
kid  wearing  a  lot  of  smiles,  go  visit 
Mom  and  Dad.  They  would  appreciate 
your  company. 

I  expect  to  get  a  lot  of  letters  about 
trivia  from  you  now  'cause,  man,  I  sure 
need  it.  Need  something  to  take  my 
mind  off  this  place. 

Sorry  about  the  tone  of  this  letter, 
but  as  the  old  saying  goes — "You  can 
bullshit  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time  .  .  ."  I'll  be  hearing  from  you. 


Hi,  folks, 


Well,  I  just  got  everyone's  letters 
today,  and  I'll  tell  you  this,  this  kid  has 
never  felt  better  in  his  whole  life. 
It  was  really  good  to  hear  from  everyone. 
I  got  three  letters  from  you  all,  two 
from  Beth  and  Jim,  and  the  kids, 
and  a  couple  from  Mary,  and  some 
from  Bob,  one  from  Sue  and  John 
and  kids,  and  a  couple  of  others. 

Your  care  package  really  hit  the  spot; 
everything  you  sent  I  can  really  use; 
you  wouldn't  even  believe  how  much 
I  appreciate  all  the  stuff.  We  get 
fruit  out  here,  but  it's  canned  Army 
fruit  with  minerals,  vitamins,  etc.  added. 
It  doesn't  taste  anything  like  the  stuff 
you  get  back  in  the  world.  And  the 
Cherry  Supreme — wow!  I  was  passing 
it  out  to  the  boys  (one  spoonful 
each)  and  they  were  going  crazy.  We 
don't  get  good-tasting  luxury  items 
like  that  out  here. 

It's  certainly  a  hardship  living  in 
the  jungle  for  15-20  days,  but  you  get 
used  to  it.  This  is  the  jungle  too — you 
never  see  any  animals,  but  you  hear 
them  at  night  and  find  their  tracks  in 
the  dirt.  One  night  we  were  awakened  by 
two  big  cats  (I  don't  know  what  kind 
they  were,  but  they  were  not  domestic! ) 
who  were  fighting  over  something. 
It  sounded  like  a  Tarzan  movie — they 
were  probably  7r>  yards  away,  but 
it  sounded  like  75  ft.  Everyone  had  his 
gun  ready  in  case  they  stumbled  onto 
our  camp.  We  find  elephant  tracks 
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isionally  and  run  into  small  lizards 
such  beings.  I  saw  a  lizard  once 
ut  a  foot  long.  Animals  never  bother 
hough,  usually — once  we  fired  upon 
ild  boar  that  got  too  close.  Other 
i  the  wild  boar  incident  I  have 
to  use  my  gun  (that  includes  the 
)le  platoon).  On  our  first  mission, 
ch  lasted  for  17  days  I  think,  we 
er  saw  a  thing;  and  it  was  supposedly 
most  dangerous  mission  this 
lpany  has  been  on  since  Cambodia, 
r  company,  along  with  four  others, 
■pt  through  an  area  that  was 
■posed  to  be  an  enemy  stronghold, 
ew  of  the  other  companies  received 
per  fire,  but  no  one  was  injured; 
t  was  all. 

}resently  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  a 
untain  about  2  miles  from  our 
(Peggy).  Like  I  said  TET  is  supposed 
encompass  attacks  on  large  cities, 
r  purpose  now  is  to  just  wait 
■  und  for  something  to  happen.  We're 


.F  (quick  reaction  force)  and  if 

ggy  gets  attacked,  we'll  be  transported 

helicopter  behind  the  enemy  to 

round  them.  We're  in  a  safe  place 
ht  now,  well  protected  by  heavy 
>wth.  We'll  probably  stay  right  here 

TET  is  over.  The  probability  of 
ggy  being  attacked  is  very  slim — the 
aks  do  not  have  the  manpower, 
»d,  or  ammunition  to  carry  out 
ything.  The  Cambodian  invasion 
s  very  successful  as  far  as 
covering  weapons  and  food  is 
ncerned.  It  is  felt  they  won't  be 
pable  of  doing  anything  for  one  to 
e-and-a-half  years.  They'll  wait  for  us 
leave  anyway  before  they  resume. 
)wever,  we  paid  a  very,  very  high  price 
Cambodia.  But  that's  the  whole  story 

how  things  are  now. 
Another  thing  you're  probably 
>rrying  about  is  drugs.  It  is  true  a  lot 
guys  do  dope.  But  this  occurs  in 
e  back  line  mostly  (you'll  notice  every 
ample  of  drug  abuse  that  was 
mtioned  in  those  articles  happened 
the  back  lines).  In  the  bush  it  is 
ver  done,  because  it's  just  too  risky 
lot  of  getting  caught,  but  of  being 
idled  by  the  enemy — plus  you  have  to 
ay  alert) .  When  we  go  to  the  LZ 
would  estimate  60-70  percent  of  the 
lys  do  some  kind  of  dope.  It's  all 
me  openly  too — no  one  would  dare 
y  a  word  about  it,  especially  to  us 
unts.  If  the  Army  tried  to  arrest  guys 
ho  did  dope  there  wouldn't  be  an 
rmy.  You  could  walk  through  lunch 
le  smoking  a  joint  and  no  one 
ould  say  a  word — in  practice  it's  legal, 
ow,  you're  probably  wondering 
hat  I  do.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  either 

through  this  war  stoned  all  the 
me  on  grass.  Well,  I  haven't  touched  a 


piece  of  grass,  and  everything  else 
was  out  of  the  question.  I've  been 
keeping  myself  straight  and  narrow.  I 
was  never  one  to  follow  a  crowd  anyway. 

Well,  I'm  going  to  make  myself  a 
lurp  [freeze-dried  food]  now 
and  top  it  off  with  a  Cherry 
Supreme  (keep  'em  coming). 

Don't  work  too  hard,  stay  healthy, 
and  keep  writing.  /Csi*- 


February 

Good  evening, 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  had  a 
chance  to  sit  down  and  write  in  a 
while — they've  been  keeping  us  busy 
traveling  from  one  spot  to  another. 
I've  sent  a  letter  to  John  and  Sue  today, 
and  to  Beth  and  Jim. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  will 
have  completed  my  second  venture 
into  the  jungle — again  no  contact. 
We're  going  to  an  LZ  named  Fontaine 
this  time,  but  I  don't  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  its  whereabouts.  TET  so  far 
has  been  relatively  quiet  in  Nam — 
I  think  the  gooks  are  focusing  their 
attention  on  Cambodia.  However,  rumor 
has  it  we  might  be  making  raids  into 
Cambodia,  even  though  it's  illegal. 
Supposedly  it's  been  done  before,  since 
Cambodia,  and  will  probably  be  done 
again.  It  wouldn't  be  hard  concealing  it, 
because  I  don't  know  where  in  the 
hell  I'm  at  now.  I  doubt  if  we  will, 
though — the  Army  wouldn't  be  able  to 
distort  the  body  count  (to  put  it 
politely) . 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  my  jar 
of  garlic  salt  will  be  %  empty.  So  I 
could  use  some  more. 

I  got  hold  of  a  tape  and  a  cassette  set, 
so  I'll  do  a  tape  and  send  it  home — 
it's  a  lot  easier  talking.  I  had  better 
warn  you  though,  it  will  probably 
be  quite  wild  and  vulgar.  After  all, 
it's  not  often  the  boys  get  to  the  LZ  to 
relax  with  some  beer.  We  have  to  let  off 
steam  at  the  LZ  because  it's  the  only 
place  we  can  speak  aloud;  we 
whisper  in  the  jungle. 

I'm  now  carrying  a  machine  gun 
(M60).  The  boys  figured  I  had  matured 
enough  as  a  jungle  fighter  to  honor 
me  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
it.  When  you  see  the  latest  pictures 
I'll  be  sending  home  you'll  think 
I'm  Pancho  Villa — bullets  around  my 
waist,  bullets  criss-crossing  my  chest. 
I  can  still  run  fast  and  hide  quickly 
though.  Plus,  I  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
formation  which  is  safest. 

The  area  we're  in  now,  I  completely 
dislike.  It's  too  close  to  civilization 


and  we're  constantly  combating 
mosquitoes.  There  are  no  mosquitoes  in 
the  deep  jungle.  We  have  nets  we 
sleep  under  so  we're  not  bothered  at 
night.  The  mosquitoes  in  Nam  bother 
you  both  day  and  night. 

I  just  loved  the  Cherry  Suprcmes. 
I  had  some  tins  of  chocolate  pudding  Bob 
received  and  they  were  good  too. 
(Hint.)  Kool-Aid  must  be  the 
pre-sweetened  kind. 

Well,  I'm  going  to  fix  myself  a  lurp 
and  retire  for  the  night. 

Have  a  good  day.  / 

Good  morning, 

We're  back  in  the  bush  again  after 
five  pleasant  days  at  LZ  Sandra. 
Sandra  was  much  smaller  than  the 
previous  LZ's  we've  been  to  and  much 
more  crude — it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
dust  bowl.  However,  they  showed 
two  flicks  a  night  against  a  building,  and 
had  better  shower  facilities — so  it 
was  more  pleasant  than  previous  LZ's. 
I  did  a  tape  while  there,  but  I  lost  it 
somehow;  or  maybe  it's  at  the 
bottom  of  my  pack;  anyway,  it  hasn't 
been  mailed  yet.  If  I  don't  find  it,  I'll 
make  another  at  the  next  LZ. 

I  don't  know  exactly  where  we're 
at,  but  it  is  someplace  between 
Bieii  Hoa  and  Saigon.  LZ  Sandra  was 
near  Bien  Hoa,  and  we  didn't  fly 
that  far  from  Sandra. 

My  friend  Bob  won  a  contest — an 
achievement  test  for  grunts,  and  was 
awarded  $50  and  three  days  in  Bien  Hoa 
to  spend  it;  I  came  in  second. 
Three  days  may  not  seem  like  a  lot,  hut 
it's  really  quite  a  reward — you  get  to 
sleep  in  a  bed,  eat  good  food,  and  get  a 
cold  drink  of  water  (or  even  a  scotch 
and  water)  and  a  hot  bath. 

Well,  we  just  got  the  word  to 
pack  up,  so  I  have  to  cut  this  short. 
Take  care.  / 

Dear  Bob, 

I  received  your  letter  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about 
my  becoming  gung  ho — it's  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind.  However, 
there  is  no  way  possible  you  can  help 
from  being  hardened  by  all  the 
violence  around  you;  it's  there  every 
day.  Save  for  R  and  R,  I  will  be  in  the 
front  lines  for  12  months  and  it's 
got  to  have  an  effect  on  you.  We  don't 
have  a  chance  to  do  anything — 
same  old  crap  day  in  and  day  out;  food, 
water,  ammunition,  and  packages  and 
letters  from  home  are  the  only  things 
you  receive  from  the  outside  world. 
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I  received  a  bunch  of  letters  all  at  once,  a 
couple  of  days  ago  (the  first  of  such 
I  received )  and  I  was  really  shocked. 
I  just  realized  there  was  something 
else  to  reality  besides  the  jungle.  When 
we  go  to  an  LZ  it's  no  better  than  the 
jungle.  You  just  get  a  chance  to  relax 
I  not  actually  because  it's  still  in  the 
front  lines)  and  play  volleyball  and 
drink  a  warm  beer  with  the  same  guy? 
you've  been  living  in  the  jungle  with. 
Some  relaxation!  The  first  night  I  spent 
at  our  last  LZ  we  were  attacked. 
But  enough  of  the  rambling.  Just  don't 
worry — I'm  going  to  keep  my  head 
together. 

I'll  tell  you  one  thing  though — 
I'm  really  dependent  on  letters  from  the 
outside — it's  the  only  encouragement 
we  get. 

Bob,  I'd  like  you  to  do  me  a  favor. 
I'd  like  you  to  have  flowers  sent  to  Mary 
and  to  my  mother.  Pick  any  florist  and 
have  them  deliver  any  flowers  you 
like,  at  any  cost,  and  have  one  sent  to 
my  mother  and  one  sent  to  Mary  for 
Valentine's  Day.  I  think  it  would  be 
kind  of  neat — first  time  I  ever  sent 
flowers.  Besides,  it  would  make 
it  seem  like  I  wasn't  so  remote.  Mother 
would  just  love  it. 

Also,  I  get  tired  of  writing  letters. 
I  have  to  write  my  mother  cheerful  letters 
to  keep  her  from  worrying — let  her 
know  I'm  alive  and  well;  and  casual 
letters  to  my  brother  and  sister.  About 
the  only  people  I  can  really  write  to 
are  you  and  Mary. 

One  thing  that  really  scares  me 
is  that  when  I  get  out  there  will  be  a  wall 
between  us.  Like  when  I  first  got 
home  on  leave  I  was  so  uneasy,  you 
know.  I  know  I'm  going  to  change  in  a 
year,  probably  for  the  worse.  But, 
like  I  said,  I  just  try  to  keep  my  head 
together.  I  just  can't  get  all  my  thoughts 
down  on  paper — that's  one  reason 
I  don't  like  to  write.  < 
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Dear  Bob, 

Well,  man,  I've  completely  degenerated 
and  I  really  don't  give  a  damn.  I've 
been  a  goddamn  nervous  wreck  since 
the  day  I  got  here  and  I'm  tired 
of  playing  games.  I've  been  programmed 
to  kill  and  that's  exactly  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  You've  read  articles  about 
fragging — where  you  just  toss  a 
grenade  at  a  lifer — well  there  it  is,  man! 

When  I  got  here  everyone  was 
complaining  about  our  gung  ho 
commanding  officer.  I  didn't  know  the 
guy  so  I  didn't  really  have  a  bitch.  So 
the  guys  have  been  w  arning  him  all 
along.  Usually  he  does  not  travel  with  my 
platoon,  and  like  I  said  before  our 


Lt.  is  a  good  man — likes  to  just  hide. 

So  at  the  last  LZ  the  boys  get 
together  and  throw  a  gas  grenade  into 
his  hootch,  as  a  warning — but  that  only 
teed  him  off.  At  the  present  time  there's 
a  $170  bounty  on  him  from  our  platoon 
alone  (the  money  is  only  a  show  of 
confidence  though — or  lack  of 
confidence ) . 

So  he  came  with  us  this  time  and  came 
up  with  all  kinds  of  gung  ho  ideas; 
this  last  one  was  the  clincher.  Last  night 
he  sent  out  a  platoon  to  set  up  an 
Alpha  Alpha.  Alpha  Alpha  stands  for 
automatic  ambush — it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  long  trip  wire  connected  to 
frags  and  land  mines — if  you  step  on  the 
trip  wire  or  kick  it,  an  explosion  will 
occur  that  will  clear  a  30-yd.  area, 
probably  much  larger.  So  in  the 
morning  he  sent  out  my  platoon  to 
find  a  helicopter  site.  The  commanding 
officer  neglected  to  send  out  the 
previous  patrol  to  disarm  the  Alpha 
Alpha — or  even  tell  us  about  it.  So  we 
stay  out  for  about  an  hour,  find  a  site, 
and  proceed  to  come  back  in.  As  we 
are  coming  back  in  we  run  into  a 
patrol  which  was  sent  out  after  we  left 
to  disarm  the  Alpha  Alpha.  Standing 
in  place,  we  looked  around  and  noticed 
we  missed  the  trip  wire  by  about  5  ft. 
(no  exaggeration!).  If  we  had 
tripped  it,  I  would  be  dead  right  now 
along  with  20  other  guys.  The  CO 
never  radioed  ahead  to  tell  us  there  was 
an  AA  out  because  he  knew  we  would 
just  sit  down  and  not  move.  Needless  to 
say  he  w  as  almost  killed  when  we 
returned  to  camp;  the  lifers  had  quite  a 
task  calming  people  down. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  since  I've  been  so  well 
programmed  by  the  Army  to  kill,  that 
it  is  either  him  or  me.  I  swear  the  first 
damn  chance  I  get,  he  w  ill  be  a  dead  man. 
I  know  saying  this  probably  strikes 
you  the  wrong  way,  but  I'm  scared  to 
death  about  gooks  let  alone  some 
gung  ho,  goddamn  lifer.  I'll  probably 
never  get  the  chance,  though, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  w  aiting 
for  the  chance,  but  if  I  do,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  I'll  take  it.  I 
have  never  been  so  teed  off  in  my  whole 
life,  as  you  can  tell  by  the  course  of 
action  I  plan.  These  goddamn  lifers  don't 
give  a  damn  about  anything  or  any- 
one. The  only  thing  they  care  about 
is  a  bronze  star  or  a  promotion. 
I  could  let  them  play  their  game  in 
basic  and  AIT  [advanced  infantry 
training]  because  it  didn't  mean  that 
much.  But  now  they  are  playing  with  my 
life,  and  I  don't  intend  to  just  lay- 
down  without  a  fight.    —  /  -/ 

/dUU.  ir  C&*j  — 
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Dear  Bob, 

WelL  I've  just  been  through  my  first 
real  fire-fight;  scared  to  the  teeth.  All 
a  sudden  we  hear  a  burst  of  fire  up 
front,  everyone  hits  the  ground  and  I 
aim  my  machine  gun.  The  assistant 
gunner,  who's  been  around,  says  if 
anything  moves — fire  it  up.  So  we  hear 
movement  coming  tow  ard  us  through  the 
bushes.  Boy,  was  I  scared — I  felt  like 
yelling,  "Turn  around,  there  are  CPs 
here."  So  someone  shoots,  and  I  open  up 
and  didn't  stop  for  about  five 
minutes.  I  was  scared  to  the  teeth — 
bullets  flying  all  around.  Soon  all  the 
noise  stopped  and  that  was  it — they  took 
off.  Man,  I  was  trembling  like  a 
willow  in  the  wind.  I  kept  my  head 
though,  didn't  panic.  I  tell  you  though  I 
was  never  so  goddamn  scared  in  my 
whole  life. 

WelL  I've  had  enough  excitement 
for  today — I'm  going  to  sit  down  and 
make  supper.  f — " 

Hi,  old  buddy, 

I'm  a  little  calmer  today  for  no 
apparent  reason.  I  guess  I'm  getting  used 
to  this  crap.  After  I  finished  that  last 
letter,  we  made  contact  three  more  times 
that  day — I  didn't  sleep  very  well 
that  night.  Then  we  made  contact  once 
on  each  of  the  next  two  days.  So  I'm 
getting  used  to  it.  (That  takes  me  right 
up  to  today. )  A  couple  of  guys  got 
hurt  and  three  gooks  were  killed, 
I  think  (no  one  knows  for  sure) — we 
found  one.  Although  I  was  very  teed  off 
when  I  wrote  the  last  letter,  I  still 
feel  exactly  the  way  I  did  then. 
When  we  get  back  to  the  LZ  I'm  sure 
one  of  the  boys  w  ill  do  the  commanding 
officer  in.  The  two  guys  who  got  hurt 
were  the  fault  of  the  CO  again — the 
guy  is  completely  ignorant.  Enough  of 
the  war  stories,  though. 

Yes,  I  can  receive  packages,  but  just 
remember  everything  I  receive  I  have  to 
carry  on  my  back — don't  have  a 
locker  to  store  it  in — so  don't  be 
sending  me  18  hardbacks. 

I  found  an  article  in  Playboy,  an 
advertisement  put  out  by  a  group  that 
opposes  the  war  (Viet  Nam  Veterans 
Against  the  War).  My  friend  Bob 
and  myself  got  the  whole  squad  together 
and  joined  in  each  sending  a 
contribution.  We  also  all  signed  a 
petition  stating  our  feelings  and  gave  it 
to  the  CO. 

You  asked  about  the  jungle.  Well, 
I  was  really  scared  at  first — you  run  into 
spiders  (huge  ones)  an  occasional 
snake,  and  other  animals,  but  they 
never  bother  you.  You  can  be  sleeping 
and  they'll  run  right  over  you,  but 
unless  you  sit  on  one,  they  don't  bite. 
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lught  to  like.  Thought  to  loathe, 
lught  to  prod,  to  push,  to  intrigue 
c  into  new  clear  thinking  of 
d '  own. 

1  n  Harper's.  Every  month,  for 
1  pie  who  think  for  themselves.  And 
i  is  issue  isn't  proof  enough  of 
Iper's  excellent  diversity,  coming 
In  you'll  find— 

'  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn:  a  special 
,  excerpt  (in  final  translation)  from 
1  his  new  prison-camp  expose,  The 
]  Gulag  Archipelago 

Barry  Commoner  on  follies 
of  the  plastics  industry 


•  Lucian  Truscott  on  the  failure  of 
the  volunteer  army 

•  Fiction  by  Reynolds  Price 

•  George  P.  Elliott  on  envy  as  an 
epidemic 

•  Sidney  Zion  on  the  astonishing 
experience  of  meeting  an  honest 
prosecutor 

If  you  like  intellectual  challenge, 
stimulation,  the  inner  pleasure  of  a 
new  thought,  you  should  be  reading 
Harper's  reguarly. 

AND  WE'LL  MEET  YOU  HALFWAY 
The  editors  want  to  help  you  make 
sense  out  of  what's  making  news. 


And  the  publisher  will  pay  half  the 
freight  if  you'll  go  halfway  too. 

The  card  brings  you  the  next  eight 
months  of  Harper's  for  only  $2.84, 
payable  later  if  you  like.  That's  half 
the  regular  subscription  price  forthe 
same  eight  issues. 

Try  it.  If  you  don't  like  it,  cancel  and 
you'll  get  a  full  refund  for  all  unmailed 
copies.  That's  a  promise.  And  a 
guarantee. 


Fill  in,  and  mail  the  card  today. 
Tomorrow 
you'll  be 
wiser  for  it. 


Harperis 


LETTERS  IIOMI 


Hie  biggest  spider  out  here  couldn't  kill 
a  person    hut  it  could  sure  lay  you 
up  for  a  while — hut  then  I  could  use  a 
couple  of  weeks  out  of  the  bush.  I  sleep 
in  a  hammock  that's  killing  my  back 

you  know  what  they  are,  tie  each 
end  of  a  giant  rag  to  a  tree! 

I  just  had  a  great  idea — what  I  could 
really  use  which  would  remind  me  ol 
civilization,  would  be  a  bottle  of  rum. 
They  send  out  a  couple  of  Cokes  on  log 
day,  so  I'd  have  a  mix.  I  could  mix 
it  in  my  canteen  cup.  (March  6th  is 
my  birthday) — hint. 

Well,  I  have  to  get  a  letter  off  to  Mary. 


*"7 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

Tomorrow  marks  the  end  of  month 
two.  Unfortunately,  this  month  hasn't 
been  so  quiet  as  the  last.  Seems  the  gooks 
are  trying  to  make  a  last-ditch  stand. 
Anyway,  we  got  in  our  first  fire-fight 
about  a  week  ago  and  have  seen  action 
every  day  since.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
boys  are  taking  their  soldiering 
seriously — no  more  noises  at  night,  no 
coughing.  However,  we  get  out  of 
this  area  in  two  days,  spending  the  next 
15  in  a  more  quiet  area — that's  how 
the  routine  works;  one  mission  you're  in  a 
hot  area,  the  next  mission  an  easy  area. 

The  fire-fight  was  really  nothing  at  all 

even  though  1  was  seared  to  death. 
When  we  march,  our  file  is  about 
100  yds.  long  and  the  guys  in  the  back 
never  know  what's  happening  in  the 
front  (since  I  carry  a  machine  gun,  I 
walk  toward  the  back).  The  boys  in  front 
ran  into  3  gooks,  exchanged  gunfire,  and 
both  sides  retreated    no  one  was  hurt. 

The  second  day  ;i  gook  stepped  into 
one  of  our  land  mine  ambushes 
I  goes  oil  when  he  trips  a  wire)  and 
perished.  A  couple  of  days  later  the  hoys 
caught  three  in  an  ambush. 

Well,  I'm  running  out  of  garlic  salt: 
everyone  uses  it,  so  get  on  it! 

Today  is  Valentine's  Day  and  I  hope 
you  and  Mary  got  my  flowers. 

I  hate  to  keep  asking  for  things,  hut 
we  never  get  out  of  the  hush  to  buy 
anything.  I  can't  even  believe  I'll  be 
living  like  this  for  8  more  months. 
Anyway,  I  don't  sleep  on  the  ground 
anymore.  One  of  the  guys  that  got  out 
gave  me  his  hammock,  so  I  sleep  in  that 
now.  However,  it's  5  ft.  long  and  has 
holes  in  it — and  I'm  afraid  it's  really 
going  to  go  any  second  now.  So,  what  I 
could  really,  really  use  would  he 
a  large,  sturdy  hammock.  It  will  probably 
be  hard  finding  one  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  bul  I  would  really  appreciate 
it.  That's  why  1  don't  need  a  machete 
any  more — I  don't  have  to  clear  an  area 
to  sleep,  just  whip  my  hammock 


up  on  two  trees.  Try  to  find  one  that's 
not  bright  or  multi-colored;  too  easy  for 
the  gooks  to  spot. 

Well,  it's  getting  dark,  so  I'm  going  to 
retire. 

Happy  Valentine's  Day.  / 

</^- 

Dear  Mom  anil  Dad, 

I  received  I  he  Hickory  Farm  package 
and  boy  thai  stuff  really  bit  the  spot! 
You  people  wouldn't  even  believe 
how  good  that  food  tastes  after  having 
freeze-dried  food  day  in  and  day  oilt. 

Well,  we're  back  in  the  bush  again 
after  5  days  rest  at  LZ  Sandy.  Sandy 
i-  in  Bien  Tuey  Province,  about  30 
miles  northeast  of  Saigon.  It  was  the 
safest  I.Z  we've  been  in  so  far — located 
on  the  very  top  of  a  mountain.  We 
traveled  about  .3  miles  by  helicopter 
to  the  area  we're  checking  out  now. 
\\  e've  hem  in  llii-  an  a  for  .'>  days 
now  and  it  seems  much  more  quiet 
than  our  last  area.  We  had  some  contact 
in  the  last  area,  although  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  live  gook  (which  doesn't  bother 
me  in  the  least ) .  This  area  is  really 
unusual  in  that  it  isn't  jungle  at  all — 
it's  all  open  fields,  which  makes  for 
easy  humping  but  isn't  the  safest  kind 
of  terrain. 

A  surgeon  who  came  in  with  me  gave 
me  some  statistics  for  the  2'/2  months 
we've  been  hen-.  Since  December  15,  six 
people  have  died  because  of  Army 
errors;  26  have  been  injured,  20  because 
of  Army  errors.  Army  errors  include 
such  things  as  dropping  artillery  on 
your  own  men,  which  happened  to  us, 
and  mistaking  your  own  men  for  the 
enemy,  and  tripping  your  own  ambushes. 

The  first  day  back  in  the  bush  almost 
100  percent  of  the  company  suffered 
from  food  poisoning  from  food  we  ate 
at  the  LZ.  So  we  just  sat  around  and 
did  nothing  all  day.  Everyone  recovered. 
This  place  is  really  screwed  up, 
though — it's  a  wonder  anyone  makes  it 
through  this  alive;  the  Army  is  the 
most  inefficient  organization  I've 


March 

(My  Birthday) 

Good  morning, 

It's  about  10:00  and  I'm  just  silting 
around  in  my  hammock — I  don't  know 
how  much  longer  it's  going  to  hold 
me.  We're  in  the  mountains,  and  it's 
absolutely  beautiful!  We're  right  at 
the  very  top  and  the  sights  are 
something  else — I  can  see  the 


ever  seen. 
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Hed  China  Sea  from  my  hammock! 

Another  good  thing,  there  are  no 
gooks  here  because  there  is  no  water.  S 
the  next  10  days  or  so  will  be 
like  a  vacation.  Rumor  has  it  this  will  be 
our  last  jungle  mission — after  this 
we'll  be  pulling  guard  duty  at  Bien 
Hoa,  which  would  please  me  greatly — 
I've  been  out  here  for  three  months 
now  without  a  break.  I  guess  the  Army 
is  trying  to  make  the  deadline  of 
May  1,  to  extract  all  jungle  forces 
out  of  combat  positions.  We  would 
then  be  used  as  a  back-up  force  (while 
pulling  guard)  so  for  me  it's  very 
important  that  Vietnamization  works — 
otherwise  it  won't  be  much  of  a  break 
if  we  have  to  keep  bailing  the  ARVN's 
out.  The  10,000  GI's  in  Laos  are  back-up 
forces,  but  little  good  that  title  is  doing 
them!  The  first  Air  Cavalry  Division 
will  definitely  not  be  sent  to  Cambodia  or 
Laos  because  our  obligations  in  this 
region  are  too  demanding;  plus  we're 
located  too  far  away.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  effect  this  Laos  thing  will 
have  on  the  whole  war. 

I  imagine  there  will  be  a  long  lull 
after  the  Laos  battles.  On  the  last  mission 
we  were  running  into  contact  2  or  3 
times  a  week,  hut  I  would  say  %  of 
the  gooks  were  unarmed.  During  that 
mission  I  felt  there  was  actually 
no  real  danger — that  if  contact  was 
made  it  was  by  our  initiative — not 
that  we  go  out  looking  for  trouble, 
far  from  it.  But  I  think  they  have 
orders  not  to  engage  our  forces  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  We  run  into 
gooks,  though,  while  traveling  down 
paths  or  something  like  that.  Many 
orders  of  our  gung  ho,  John  Wayne-type, 
commander  are  ignored  or  carried  out 
with  less  than  high  enthusiasm  if 
there's  a  chance  of  getting  hurt.  Like 
I  said  before,  we  just  try  to  hide  in 
the  jungle. 

I'll  be  sending  a  tape  home  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Kingsley: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  express  his  deep  regret  that  your 
son,  Private  First  Class  Thomas  E. 
Kingsley,  died  in  Vietnam  on  20  March 
1971.  He  was  on  a  military  mission  whei 
an  automatic  explosive  device  placed 
by  a  friendly  force  detonated.  Please 
accept  my  deepest  sympathy.  This 
confirms  personal  notification  made  by  | 
a  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Kenneth  G.  Wickhar, 
Major  General  USl 
The  Adjutant  Genera 
Department  of  the  Arm' 
Washington,  D.C 
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^Fly  to  °Nova  Scotia. 
°](bu  can  Wmg it  one  way 
of another. 


n  just  a  few  hours,  you  can  be  in  Nova 
Scotia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vacation 
ands  in  North  America. 

f  you  want  to  swim,  scuba  dive,  sail  or 
Jeep  sea  fish,  Nova  Scotia  has  nearly 
5,000  miles  of  picturesque,  indented 
coastline  with  more  quaint  harbours  than 
/ou'll  ever  be  able  to  count. 

3o  the  less  time  you  spend  getting  here,  the 
more  vacation  time  you'll  have  to  enjoy  here. 

The  fastest  way  to  get  to  Nova  Scotia  is,  of 
course,  by  plane. 

There  are  direct  non-stop,  daily  flights  from 
Mew  York  and  Boston  to  Nova  Scotia.  (Don't 
orget  to  have  a  rented  car  waiting  for  you  at 
he  airport.) 

Al  R  CANADA  ($) 


So  talk  to  your  travel  agent,  or  drop  into  the 
nearest  Air  Canada  office.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  package  tours,  that  can  save  you  all 
kinds  of  trouble,  all  kinds  of  money.  If  you're 
not  interested  in  "packages",  the  round-trip 
fare  Boston-Halifax  is  $96.00.  Or  $128.00 
from  New  York. 

We  re  certain  you'll  have  the  kind  of  vacation 
which  will  make  you  want  to  come  back 
again  and  again. 


H/l 

AIR  CANADA 

P  O  Box  P,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  N  Y.  10305 

I'm  thinking  fast.  Rush  me  schedules  and  rent-a-car 
information 

Name  


Address 
State  .  .  . 


Zip 
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COWARDS 


William  Saroy  tin's  latest 
book  is  Places  Where 
I've  Done  Time 
(  Praeger) 


COWARDS  ARE  THE  NICEST  PEOPLE,  the  most 
interesting,  the  gentlest,  the  most  refined,  the 
least  likely  to  commit  crimes.  They  wouldn't 
think  of  robbing  a  bank.  They  have  no  wish  to 
assassinate  a  President.  If  a  ditchdigger  calls 
him  a  bastard  for  accidentally  kicking  dirt  into 
his  eyes,  a  coward  doesn't  feel  his  honor  has 
been  sullied  and  he  must  therefore  fight  the 
ditchdigger  and  take  an  awful  beating.  He  says, 
"I'm  sorry,  I  really  didn't  mean  to  do  that," 
and  goes  about  his  business. 

Cowards  are  decent.  They  are  thoughtful. 
\\  I  n  il  the  Selective  Service  Act  reached  into 
Armenian  Town  in  Fresno  in  1917,  the  eligible 
>ons  of  the  various  families  making  their  homes 
there  presented  themselves  to  the  draft  board  in 
the  hall  of  Emerson  School  and  were  soon  in 
training  at  Camp  Curry  in  Yosemite  National 
Park.  The  government  wanted  them,  who  were 
they  to  argue  with  the  government? 

At  this  time,  however,  a  man  of  twenty-four 
named  Kristofor  Agbadashian,  who  lived  with 
his  mother  and  three  unmarried  sisters  in  the 
house  at  number  123  M  Street,  who  for  three 
years  had  been  employed  at  Cooper's  Depart- 
ment Store  in  the  menswear  department,  dis- 
appeared. 

Suddenly  it  was  noticed  that  he  did  not  leave 
his  house  precisely  at  8:15  every  morning  and 
walk  to  work,  easily  the  best-dressed  man  in  the 
whole  neighborhood,  right  down  to  the  pearl 
stickpin  in  his  tie  and  the  red  rosebud  in  his 
lapel.  Well,  of  course,  a  lot  of  young  men  in  the 
neighborhood  had  been  drafted  and  had  disap- 
peared, so  there  was  no  reason  for  anybody  to 
wonder  about  the  actual  whereabouts  of  Kristo- 
for. Inquiries  about  him  at  Cooper's  were  an- 
swered by  the  remark  that  he  was  away,  which, 
of  course,  was  true. 

As  for  his  mother,  whenever  one  of  the  moth- 
ers of  the  neighborhood  who  had  had  one  or 
two  sons  drafted  discreetly,  cautiously,  and  even 
sympathetically  asked  about  the  whereabouts 
and  well-being  of  Kristofor,  saying  perhaps, 
"Ahkh,  my  dear  Aylizabet,  I  miss  seeing  hand- 
some Kristofor  on  his  way  to  work  every  morn- 
ing, has  the  poor  boy  been  drawn  into  the  war 
by  the  government,  as  my  Simon  and  Vask  have 
been?"  Kristofor's  mother  said,  "Yes,  Kristofor 


has  been  taken  also.  God  protect  him,  and  you 
sons  as  well." 

And  of  course  there  was  no  reason  for  am 
body  to  disbelieve  this  reply,  or  to  look  into  th 
matter  further.  However,  when  official-lookin 
Fords  and  Chevrolets  stopped  in  front  of  til 
neat  white  little  house  at  123  M  Street,  and  in 
portant-looking  Americans  stepped  out  of  thes 
automobiles  and  went  up  to  the  front  door,  an 
then  on  into  the  house,  everybody  in  the  neigl 
borhood  began  to  wonder  what  was  going  oi 
Was  it  possible  that  Kristofor  had  already  lo 
his  life,  and  the  important-looking  American 
surely  employed  by  the  government,  were  cal; 
ing  on  the  boy's  mother  and  sisters  to  break  tl 
word  gently,  and  to  pay  homage  to  Kristoft 
for  being  the  first  in  Armenian  Town  to  give  h 
life  for  the  government?  But  when  a  month  lat 
three  cars  stopped  in  front  of  the  house  ai 
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J  re  important-looking  people  than  ever  stepped 
J  of  the  cars,  including  a  man  wearing  a  sher- 
Ai  badge  and  a  revolver  in  holster,  the  people 
J  he  neighborhood  began  to  suspect  that  some- 
ling  might  be  not  quite  right. 

JACKING  FIGS  AT  GUGGENHEIM'S,  the  mother 

Aylizabet  one  day  said  to  her  best  friend, 
j  ishaluce  Ganjakian,  "Please  try  to  understand 
i    nervousness.  I  can't  sleep,  I  can't  rest,  for 
;  riety  about  my  son.  We  believed  he  had  been 
I  en  into  the  Army,  the  same  as  all  of  our  other 
'ys,  but  they  tell  us  no,  he  isn't  in  the  Army,  so 
i  n,  my  dear  Arshaluce,  where  is  he?  It  would 
1  a  thousand  times  better  if  he  were  in  the 
'my,  and  sent  me  a  letter  once  a  month.  Six 
•nths  now,  and  not  one  word.  I  can  only  pray 
<  it  nothing  terrible  has  happened  to  him." 

"Ah,  he's  a  good  boy,"  the  friend  said.  "God 
j  II  look  after  him,  although  I  hope  he  hasn't 
]  ne  somewhere  and  lost  himself  in  a  life  of  sin. 
a  big  city  like  San  Francisco  perhaps,  or  Chi- 
go,  or  even  New  York.  I  will  light  a  candle 
r  him  at  church  this  Sunday  and  say  a  prayer, 
"  he  is  a  good  boy."  And  then,  after  working 
iftly  in  silence  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  to 
rn  perhaps  as  much  as  two  dollars  for  a  ten- 
'ur  day,  the  friend  said,  "Or,  what's  worse 
en  than  a  life  of  sin  somewhere,  I  pray  to  God 
hasn't  gone  to  a  river  and  drowned  himself, 


as  other  young  men  have  done,  because  they  do 
not  believe  in  war  and  refuse  to  be  soldiers. 
Only  night  before  last  my  youngest,  Yedvard, 
read  about  such  a  boy  in  The  Evening  Herald." 
"Drowned  himself?"  Aylizabet  said. 
"In  Kings  River,"  the  friend  said.  "Wrote  his 
note,  took  off  his  clothes,  and  drowned  himself." 
"Poor  boy,  whoever  he  was." 
"A  German  boy.  There  are  many  of  them  in 
Kingsburg." 

"Poor  dear  German  boy,  how  can  the  govern- 
ment ask  him  to  kill  his  own  brothers?" 

"Nobody  can  help  Aim,"  the  friend  said. 
"He's  gone.  The  police  suspected  a  trick, 
dragged  the  river,  found  his  body,  and  so  his 
people  buried  him,  but  nobody  went  to  the 
funeral  except  his  own  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  all  in  the  paper, 
which  said  friends  of  the  family  were  afraid  to 
go  to  the  funeral,  since  they  are  all  Germans." 

"The  poor  father,  the  poor  mother,  the  poor 
little  brothers  and  sisters,"  Aylizabet  said.  "I 
love  them  all,  whoever  they  are." 

"Germans,"  Arshaluce  said.  "Enemies.  All  of 
a  sudden  they  are  enemies,  but  after  the  war 
will  they  still  be  enemies?  The  boy  will  still  be 
drowned.  Even  a  life  of  sin  in  a  big  city  is  better 
than  to  be  drowned,  because  after  the  war  the 
sinner  will  still  be  alive,  at  any  rate.  There  is 
always  such  a  thing  as  redemption.  He  can 
start  all  over  again.  He  can  speak  to  the  Holy 
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Father  at  the  Holy  Church  and  be  born  again. 
He  can  take  a  nice  Armenian  girl  for  his  wife 
and  start  a  family  of  his  own.  A  life  of  sin,  any 
life  at  all,  is  better  than  to  be  drowned,  because 
the  war  will  end,  every  war  ends,  and  he  will 
still  be  only  a  young  num.  I  will  light  a  candle 
and  say  a  prayer  for  Kristofor.  Do  not  be  ner- 
vous about  your  son.  Aylizabet,  there  is  a  God 
in  Heaven." 

And  so  the  new  word  in  the  neighborhood 
about  Kristofor  was,  "He  is  gone,  he  has  dis- 
appeared, he  has  written  his  mother  no  letter  in 
six  months,  he  may  be  living  a  life  of  sin  in 
San  Francisco,  or  he  may  have  drowned  him- 
self, remember  him  in  your  prayers." 

there  the  matter  stood  for  man)  month-. 


Maicus  baboyan  mailed  postcards  from  Paris 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  the  Tuileries  to  the  nine  members  of  the 
Sunday  School  rla»  he  had  taught  at  the  First 
Armenian  Presbyterian  Church,  saying  uplift- 
ing things  like,  "The  streets  of  Paris  are  full  of 
men  born  crippled  because  of  syphilis  in  their 
fathers."  And  so  on. 

Gissag  Jamanakian  was  killed  at  Verdun, 
Vaharam  Vaharamian  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
the  Kasabian  twins,  Krikor  and  Karekin,  at  Bel- 
leau  Wood.  All  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
all  brought  to  Fresno  from  Armenia  when  they 
were  still  babes  in  arms  or  small  boys.  But  there 
were  many  others,  too — killed  in  action  in 
France,  in  Flanders  Field,  in  Normandy,  or 
somewhere  else.  A  number  of  unlucky  fellows 
died  at  Camp  Curry  of  influenza,  almost  as  if 
they  hadn't  been  in  the  war  at  all.  Two  or  three 
went  over  the  hill  from  that  camp  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  after  a  week  or  two  returned,  were 
given  medical  examinations,  and  then  were  only 
mildly  punished.  A  half-dozen  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  gassed,  but  survived.  And  Hovsep 
Lucinian,  hit  by  shrapnel  and  left  for  dead  in 
an  area  under  bombardment  called  no-man's- 
land,  made  his  peace  with  himself  and  consid- 
ered himself  as  good  as  dead  when  somebody 
came  crawling  and  dragged  him  to  safety.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  one  man  in  his  company 
Hovsep  hadn't  liked,  had  in  fact  considered  an 
enemy — an  Assyrian  boy  from  Turlock  named 
Joe  Assouri.  They  becaaae  friends  for  life,  al- 
though they  had  frequent  fallings-out,  where- 
upon Joe  would  shout,  "I  was  a  damned  fool  to 
risk  my  life  to  save  yours."  And  Hovsep  would 
shout  back,  "I  am  only  waiting  for  the  day  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  save  your  life.  After  that,  for- 
get it."  These  outbursts  were  at  poker  games, 
when  both  men  had  large  families  of  kids  by 
American  girls.  Kids  who  spoke  neither  Arme- 
nian nor  Assyrian  but  kept  their  names  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  precisely  as  they  should 
—altogether  Assyrian  and  Armenian,  but  with 
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just  a  little  something  unaccountable  added 

In  Guggenheim's,  early  in  October  of  1918. 
Kristofor's  mother  Aylizabet  said  to  her  hest 
friend,  Arshaluce  Ganjakian,  "I-  it  true  that  the 
war  will  soon  end?" 

"Yes,"  Arshaluce  said,  "Yedvard  reads  about  A 
it  in  The  Evening  Herald  every  night.  Soon  now 
our  boys  will  all  come  home.  I  shall  see  my 
Mihran  soon,  and  you  will  see  your  Kristofor, 
I'm  sure,  wherever  he  is.  Have  you  still  had  no 
word?" 

"None,"  Aylizabet  said.  "'Almost  two  full 
years,  not  one  word." 

But  for  longer  than  a  year  the  whole  neigh-, 
borhood  had  had  word  about  Kristofor,  which 
they  both  believed  and  disbelieved.  It  came 
about  because  of  something  said  by  Ash  Bash- 
manian,  who,  after  selling  papers  every  evening, 
went  to  the  Liberty  Theater  because  admission  ) 
for  him  was  only  a  copy  of  the  paper  handed  to. j 
the  ticket-taker,  and  did  not  leave  until  after 
the  last  show,  which  for  Fresno  was  rather  late,  ( 
a  little  before  midnight.  When  Ash  got  homej 
and  sat  down  to  his  supper  he  told  his  father,, 
"I  saw  Kristofor  tonight." 

After  a  few  minutes  his  father  said,  "I  wasn't! 
listening.  I'm  worried  about  you  at  the  movies, 
every  night.  What  did  you  say?" 

"Kristofor,"  Ash  said.  "I  saw  him." 

"Kristofor  Agbadashian?" 

"Yes.  The  Cooper's  menswear  man." 

"You  imagined  it,"  the  father  said.  "Froni 
seeing  so  many  movies."  \ 

"No,  I  saw  him." 

"He V  been  gone  ahno>t  two  whole  years ;( 
How  could  you  see  him?" 

"He  came  back,  I  guess,"  Ash  said. 

"From  where?"  the  father  said.  "Was  he  ujj 
uniform?" 

"No,  he  was  wearing  the  same  clothes  ht 
always  wears."  .1 
"Where'd  he  go?  J 
"Home."  ] 
"What  home?"  ! 
"On  M  Street.  I  saw  him  go  into  his  housed 
and  I  came  on  home." 

"Keep  this  to  yourself,  please,"  the  father 
said. 

"Why?"  4 
"Just  keep  it  to  yourself.  You  can't  sed 
straight  from  seeing  movies,  and  Kristofor  isj 
wanted  by  the  government.  Let's  forget  all  abas] 
it.  You  didn't  see  anything.  I'll  give  you  i\ 
dollar." 

"I  don't  want  a  dollar,"  Ash  said.  "I  sell  pa 
pers  every  day  to  bring  home  money,  to  hel| 
out.  I  won't  tell  anybody,  but  I  did  see  him." 

Somebody  else  must  have  seen  him,  too.  be 
cause  it  was  soon  all  over  the  neighborhood 
that  Kristofor  Agbadashian  was  home.  He  ha( 
either  run  away  and  come  back,  or  he  had  beerj 
hiding  in  the  house  at  123  M  Street  all  the  time  j 


J  il  finally  it  had  become  too  much  for  him 
I  he  had  taken  to  going  out  to  walk  late  at 
lit. 

Where's  he  been?"  the  joke  went. 
Under  the  bed,"  came  the  answer. 
\nd  so,  of  course,  the  word  of  the  neighbor- 
id  had  reached   Kristofor's  mother's  best 
■nd,  Arshaluce  Ganjakian,  if,  in  fact,  it  had 
also  reached  Kristofor's  mother  herself. 
\  few  days  after  their  talk  about  the  prob- 
wlity  that  the  war  would  soon  end,  Aylizabet 
t  badashian  said  to  Arshaluce  Ganjakian,  "Ar- 
s  luce,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  tell  you  some- 
t  ig  on  our  way  home  from  work  tonight,  or 
I  i  afraid  I  shall  die."  On  their  way  home, 
vien  she  was  sure  no  one  else  would  overhear 
t  m,  she  said,  "Kristofor  did  not  go  anywhere. 
I  has  been  home  all  this  time.  It  is  my  fault. 
I  old  him  I  would  die  if  he  went  away.  His 
f  her  died  when  he  was  still  a  small  boy.  I  could 
r   bear  to  lose  the  only  man  remaining  in  my 
1  nily.  But  now  what  shall  I  do?  What  will 
1  jpen  to  him  when  the  war  ends  and  every- 
\  ly  comes  home?  It  is  all  my  fault,  not  his,  I 
s  jar  it.  Help  me.  I  know  I  can  trust  you  not 
t  tell  anybody,  but  please  help  me,  and  some- 
IL  I  will  help  you.  What  shall  I  do?  What 
s  ill  we  do?" 


JkN  November  11,  1918,  the  war  ended.  And 
Wthat  was  that,  except  for  the  drowned  boy 
I  Kingsburg,  the  dead  of  the  neighborhood  in 
lance,  the  dead  from  influenza  at  Camp  Curry, 
I  1  the  disgraced  Kristofor  Under  the  Bed,  as 
I  came  to  be  called  by  everybody.  But  nobody 
\  >ked  down  at  him,  and  nobody  looked  down 
i  his  mother.  Only  Kristofor  and  his  mother 
ew  what  they  had  done  and  why  they  had 
ne  it.  Nobody  else  could  even  guess.  What- 
sr  it  had  been,  however  it  had  been,  it  was 
nething  between  themselves  and  God  alone, 
t  the  government,  which  of  course  had  much, 
ich  more  between  itself  and  God  alone. 
For  weeks  and  months,  as  the  boys  of  the 
ighborhood  came  home  and  got  back  into 
nr  proper  clothes,  there  was  happy  confusion 
Armenian  Town,  with  only  an  occasional 
tbreak  of  sorrow,  and  almost  always  on  the 
rt  of  the  strongest  men,  such  as  Shulavary 
shmanian,  who,  when  he  was  asked  for  whom 
was  crying,  since  he  had  had  no  son  in  the 
r,  said,  "'For  Kristofor.  Crucified  for  his  brav- 
y.  Coward  he  was,  no  doubt,  but  how  much 
>re  brave  a  man  must  be  to  be  a  coward.  It 
easy  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  government  with 
of  your  comrades.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
urself,  all  alone  under  the  bed  in  your  moth- 
's house.  I  am  crying  for  the  bravery  of  Kris- 
for.  The  war  is  over.  Whoever  won,  won  with- 
t.  Kristofor.  May  God  forgive  the  winners  and 
e  losers  alike,  they  each  have  their  dead.  May 


God  protect  Kristofor  Under  the  Bed,  wherever 
he  may  be  or  wherever  he  may  go." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  weeks  before  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  he  went  to  Sacramento 
and  under  the  name  of  Charles  Abbott  took  a 
job  in  the  menswear  department  of  Roos  Bros., 
who  soon  invited  him  to  take  a  better  job  at 
more  money  at  the  store  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  stayed  for  three  years,  at  which  time 
he  opened  his  own  store  on  Post  Street. 

It  was  there  six  years  later  that  the  govern- 
ment caught  up  with  him.  He  was  married  to 
a  Scotch-Irish  girl  from  Boston,  a  graduate  of 
Smith,  and  they  had  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Two  of  his  sisters  had  married,  one 
had  died,  and  his  mother  lived  alone  in  the 
house  at  123  M  Street,  now  and  then  visited 
by  her  daughters  and  their  husbands  and  kids. 

The  man  from  the  government,  who  was  in 
his  late  sixties,  by  name  Battaglia,  said,  "What 
we  want  to  do  most  of  all  is  close  out  these 
cases  and  forget  them.  You  are  Kristofor  Ag- 
badashian,  then?" 

"Yes,"  Kristofor  said,  "although,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  using  another  name — Charles 
Abbott — for  about  ten  years.  I  had  always  had 
in  mind  making  the  change  in  any  case,  as  my 
true  name  is  difficult  for  the  American  tongue, 
and  my  maternal  grandfather's  name  was  Ahpet, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  Abbott." 

"Yes,  that's  sensible,"  Battaglia  said.  "A  case 
of  amnesia,  would  you  say?" 

"No,"  Kristofor  said.  "It  wasn't  amnesia.  I 
hid,  in  my  own  house,  because  I  didn't  want  to 
go.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  My  mother  and 
my  sisters  begged  me  every  day  to  give  myself 
up  and  go  into  the  Army,  but  I  refused.  I 
haven't  forgotten  any  of  it.  There  has  been  no 
amnesia.  And  my  life  has  proven  itself  too  well 
for  me  to  feel  embarrassed  about,  or  ashamed 
of,  it.  In  my  hometown  I'm  still  remembered 
by  a  handful  of  very  decent  people  as  Kristofor 
Under  the  Bed.  I  am  beginning  to  tell  my  kids 
about  it,  too.  So  far  they  think  it's  very  funny." 

"I  understand,"  Battaglia  said.  "Under  this 
line,  Cause  of  Failure  to  Present  Self,  I  have 
been  putting  down  Amnesia,  in  case  anybody 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  examine  these  forms, 
which  isn't  very  likely.  What  do  you  suggest 
I  put  on  your  form?" 

"Coward,"  Kristofor  said. 

"That  would  be  as  inaccurate  as  Amnesia," 
Battaglia  said.  He  wrote  in  the  space,  and  said, 
"Father.  That'll  do  it,  I'm  sure.  The  case  is 
closed."  He  left  the  shop,  as  if  he  had  gone  in 
to  buy  something  and  hadn't  seen  anything  that 
suited  him. 

Cowards  are  nice,  they're  interesting,  they're 
gentle,  they  wouldn't  think  of  shooting  down 
people  in  a  parade  from  a  tower.  They  want  to 

so  they  can  see  their  kids.  They're  very  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
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COMMENTARY 


NATURAL  CHILDBIRTH 

(AS  IF  IT  HAPPENED  ANY  OTHER  WAY) 


I  n  recent  months  I  have  spent  many 
long  hours  with  pregnant  friends  (it's 
that  time  of  our  lives)  who  talk  in- 
evitably and  tediously  about  the  irm 
pending  event.  I  am  always  sur- 
prised by  the  number  of  these  young 
women  who  have  chosen  natural 
childbirth — and  I  have  been  piqued, 
on  occasion,  by  the  arrogance  with 
w  hich  the)  transform  a  personal  de 
cision  into  a  belligerent  crusade. 

Like  the  manufacture  of  natural 
foods  and  old-fashioned  crafts,  our 
recent  idealization  of  natural  child- 
birth represents  one  more  contrived 
attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  the  way 
life  used  to  be — to  free  ourselves 
from  the  artifice  of  modern  society 
with  some  equally  artful  and  self- 
conscious  simulations  of  nature.  Nat- 
ural childbirth  is  becoming  an  unas- 
sailable middle-class  institution,  and 
its  practitioners  are  humbling  the  rest 
of  us  with  their  stoicism. 

Decisions  related  to  modes  of  de- 
livery are  highly  personal  ones,  and 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  foregoing 
anesthesia  if  that  sort  of  abstinence 
makes  childbirth  more  rewarding  for 
a  woman.  What  irks  me  is  our  un- 
critical acceptance  of  natural  child- 
birth ( and  nearly  every  other  man- 
ifestation of  back-to-naturism )  as 
rugged  and  ingenuous  virtue.  It's 
time  we  stopped  confusing  delivery 
with  deliverance. 

Now,  pregnant  women  tend  to 
make  tiresome  company  under  any 
circumstances.  They  are  enamored 
of  their  own  girth,  preoccupied  with 
the  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  and 
slightly  beatific  in  their  maternity 
couture.  But  flamboyant  gestation 
was  tolerable  until  natural  childbirth 
come  into  vogue  and  its  advocates 
felt  free  to  narrate  their  transcen- 
dental   deliveries    at    dinner.  Now 


they  insist  on  taking  the  rest  of  us  to 
task  for  our  timid  decision  to  deliver 
under  local  anesthesia — which  is,  as 
one  pregnant  friend  put  it,  the  for- 
feiture of  "essential  womanhood"  (a 
phrase  to  watch  )  and  an  abnegation 
of  maternal  responsibility.  Never  has 
the  old  adage  about  reformed  sinners 
seemed  more  appropriate. 

Ironically,  the  very  naturalness  of 
pregnancy  is  undermined  by  months 
of  self-conscious  training  for  male 
and  female  and  the  unreasonable  em- 
phasis on  participatory  delivery.  A 
woman  planning  natural  childbirth 
generally  enlists  the  services  of  her 
husband,  who  may  share  months  of 
preparation  so  that  eventually  he 
can  coach  and  inspire  her  through  the 
discomforts  of  labor.  I  David  Carra- 
dine,  star  of  Kung  Fu,  reportedly 
played  piano  through  the  six-hour 
natural  delivery  of  his  son,  Free. )  To 
me.  the  demand  that  one's  husband 
be  implicated  in  every  ceremonious 
step  of  pregnancy,  beyond  intercourse 
to  afterbirth,  seems  an  unreasonable 
and  unjustified  division  of  labor. 
Child-rearing  is  a  joint  responsibility 
but  childbirth  is  not,  no  matter  how 
empathetic  we  train  our  husbands  to 
be.  The  time  would  be  better  invested 
if  men  were  trained  for  fatherhood  in 
that  period,  rather  than  midwifery. 

Some  husbands  are  reluctant  at 
first  to  serve  as  deputies  or  even  wit- 
nesses to  their  wives'  labor,  but  it  is 
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a  responsibility  not  easily  avoided 
once  a  woman  chooses  natural  deliv- 
ery. Many  men  report  afterward  that 
they  are  glad  they  participated.  But 
what,  after  all,  can  we  expect  of  new 
fathers  except  relief,  enthusiasm,  and 
a  manly  pride  in  their  endurance? 
Helping  a  wife  deliver  has  become  a 
form  of  machismo. 

If  one  judges  natural  childbirth  by 
its  various  adherents — a  mixed  bag 
of  aggressively  liberated  women  and 
rather  ordinary  housewives — it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  common  motiva- 
tion, save  a  susceptibility  to  whatever 
is  trendy  and  new.  Perhaps  the  mosl 
defiant  of  today's  liberated  young — 
the  sort  who  are  wed  after  sever 
months  of  pregnancy,  then  deliver  a! 
home  with  the  husband  superintend 
ing  and  a  friend  photographing — an 
making  a  profound  statement  abou 
women,   nature,   and  childbirth, 
don't  pretend  to  understand  all  of  m) 
"sisters."  But  certainly  the  more  con 
ventional  young  mothers  who  marn 
and  conceive  in  the  usual  sequenc 
are  telling  us  nothing  through  natura 
delivery,  except  that  it  has  caught  oi 
in  suburbia,  along  with  granola  an 
vitamin   E.   For  such   women,  nat 
ural  childbirth  may  be  a  dramati 
way  of  initiating  men  into  new  do 
mestic  responsibilities,  at  the  sara 
time  serving  as  a  vivid  illustratioi 
that  women  are  able  to  do  what  me: 
cannot.  So,  too,  it  becomes  a  demon 
stration  of  continued  female  dom 
nance  in  the  realm  of  childbearin 
and  rearing.  We're  wiping  out  all  di 
tinctions  between  the  sexes  but  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  manipulal 
men  by  idealizing  every  physiologic- 
experience    from  Milfclschmerz 
menopause. 

Natural  childbirth  may  also  reflec 
a  subliminal  resentment  of  men  |< 
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A  Celebration  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  by 


Commemorating  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  State  of  Israel  (1948  -1973) 

Israel,  a  nation  which  was  supposed  to  die  before  it  was  born.  The  same  country  which  now 
celebrates  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  for  which  she  fought  so  dearly. 

To  appropriately  observe  the  anniversary  of  this  fragile  experiment  in  democracy  is  to  do  so 
less  the  incorporation  of  mere  words  or  trinkets  of  praise. 

The  goal  should  be  nothing  short  of  a  Master's  touch.  And  who  could  better  reach  this  ideal 
than  Salvador  Dali?  Undoubtedly  Dali  is  the  living  genius  of  surrealistic  impression  and  what 
could  be  more  dream-like  than  the  evolution  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel? 

With  the  recognition  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Anniversary  Committee,  Dali  has  created  twelve 
magnificent  medallions,  each  representing  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Each  an  exquisite  por- 
trayal available  in  either  999  pure  silver  01  bronze  and  done  in  high  relief  Each  medallion  is 
serially  numbered,  bears  Dali's  unique  signature,  is  limited  edition  and  will  be  registered  in 
your  name. 

There  are  only  5,733  sets  available  in  each  metal  and  when  the  edition  is  sold  out  it  is  gone 
forever  This  offer  will  never  be  made  again. 

All  sets  come  complete  with  a  beautiful  presentation  case  made  of  wood,  lined  in  plush  flock- 
ing and  assembled  by  hand  The  case  also  bears  Dali's  signature,  in  addition  to  the  Official 
Israeli  25th  Anniversary  seal. 

The  bronze  medallions  are  twenty-five  dollars  and  the  silver  are  fifty  dollars  All  you  need  pay 
now  is  the  price  of  your  first  medallion.  Thereafter  you  will  be  billed  with  the  delivery  of 
each  new  medallion 

Your  first  medallion  will  be  shipped  immediately  and  then  one  will  be  sent  on  the  first  of  each 
succeeding  month  until  your  collection  is  complete 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  for  such  a  distinguished  collection  this  is  indeed  a  remarkable  offer. 
Even  more  so  when  one  considers  that  this  art  was  created  by  Salvadore  Dali  It  is  a  blue  rib- 
bon investment  and  a  fine  piece  of  art. 

Naturally,  the  entire  edition  is  fully  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  And 
if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  your  money  will  be  fully  refunded.  This  is 
an  unconditional  personal  guarantee. 

As  a  postscript  let  me  say  that  this  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  fine  art  me- 
dallions ever  created.  To  continue  that  beauty,  the  Society  shall  plant  in  each  subscriber's 
name,  a  Peace  Tree  in  Israel.  A  living  memento  from  you  to  Israel  on  her  Silver  Anniversary. 


David  I  Rosen 
Director 


ADVANCE  SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 

Applications  Accepted  by  Earliest  Postmark 


THE  ISRAELI  COMMEMORATIVE  SOCIETY 
1629  K  Street  N  W./ Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Gentlemen 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  a  serially  numbered  First 
Edition  set  of  Dali's  "Homage  to  Israel,"  depicting  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 
My  preference  in  metals  is: 

□  Bronze    □  Silver  (.999  pure) 
The  complete  set  shall  consist  of  twelve  medallions  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  two  and  one-half  ounces 
and  shall  include  the  display  case  at  no  extra  cost. 
The  medallions  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month, 
beginning  30  days  from  receipt  of  application  and  continu- 
ing one  per  month  for  the  next  eleven  months. 
I  have  enclosed  either  25.00  for  my  first  Bronze  medallion 
or  50.00  for  my  first  Silver  medallion.  I  will  pay  for  each 
subsequent  medallion  individually  on  a  monthly  basis  as 
delivered. 

□  Please  send  me  the  "Homage  To  Israel"  Prospectus  for 
my  further  consideration. 

Signature  


Name, 


Address 


City. 


_State_ 


-Zip. 


Please  Note:  Subscription  is  non-transferable  and  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Israeli  Commemorative  Society. 
LIMIT:  One  set  in  each  metal  per  subscriber;  except  where 
additional  sets  are  being  purchased  as  tax-deductible  gifts 
to  religious  organizations  or  museums.  Offered  on  a  prior- 
ity basis,  wherein  only  the  first  5,733  orders  in  each  metal 
shall  be  filled. 

Washington,  D.C,  residents  add  5%  sales  tax.  HE-05 
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A  revealing 
portrait  of 
Joseph  P. 
Kennedy. 

Unretouched. 


KENNEDY 

A  LIFE  AND  TIMES 

by  David  E.  Koskoff 

Illustrated  $10.00 

3rd  big  printing 
before  publication 


PRENTICE-HALL 


NOW  IN  PAPER! 

Marc  Edmund 
Jones' 

THE  GUIDE  TO 

HOROSCOPE 
INTERPRETATION 


Including  28  horoscopes 

with  the  basic 
points  of  interpretation 
for  44  more. 

■  Marc  Edmund  (ones  is  known  inter- 
nationally as  "the  dean  of  American 
astrologers."  Here  he  tells  how  to  per- 
ceive the  whole  view  of  horoscopes 
by  the  use  of  planetary  patterns.  This 
is  an  important  book  for  both  novice 
and  advanced  student  of  astrology — 
now  a  new  Quest  paperbound  for 
only  $2.45. 

at  bookstores 

or  postpaid  from  Quest  Bonks  Dept.  KM, 
30li  West  Geneva  Rd  .  Wheatnn.  II.  601B7. 


their  insulation  from  the  pains  of 
childbirth,  and  their  freedom  from 
the  constraints  which  childbearing 
traditionally  imposes  on  females.  Or, 
like  other  manifestations  of  the  new 
feminine  consciousness,  it  may  signal 
some  oi  the  hostility  and  frustration 
many  women  feel  because  they  are 
unable  to  achieve  sexual  satisfaction 
as  easily  as  most  men.  It  is.  after  all, 
the  drive  for  equal-opportunity  or- 
gasm  that  inspires  so  much  strident 
man-hailing  in  the  orthodox  women's 
movement. 

\\  hat  concerns  me  most  about  the 
natural-childbirth  craze  is  the  sense 
of  failure  and  the  loss  of  self-esteem 
a  woman  may  experience  when  she  is 
unable  to  complete  a  natural  delivery 
as  planned.  The  conviction  that  thi> 
is  an  especially  meaningful  way  to 
launch  one's  career  as  a  mother  can 
make  any  other  mode  of  delivery  a 
somber  disappointment.  At  least  one 
obstetrician  I  know  tries  to  prepare 
his  patients  for  the  possibility  that 
natural  delivery  may  be  impossible, 
but  he  still  finds  it  difficult  to  relieve 
the  disappointment,  and  sometimes 


even  humiliation,  some  mothers  fee 
w  hen,  for  one  reason  or  another,  thei 
must  deliver  under  anesthesia. 

Natural  childbirth  is  a  fine  idea,  i 
you  want  it,  and  no  one  can  disputi 
that  it  is  safer  for  the  infant  thai 
general  I  but  usually  not  local )  anes 
thesia.  What  1  resent  is  the  new  pan 
theism  in  this  country  which  empha 
sizes  the  trappings  of  nature — some'1 
times  at  the  expense  of  its  spirit 
Obstetrics,  like  nearly  everything  eWi 
in  our  "gotta-have-a-gimmick"  socii 
ety,  has  been  infected  by  this  pretel 
t  ion s  striving  for  a  state  of  naturae 
grace.  Having  a  child  is  such  a  lovely 
event    one  of  the  most  important 
things  a  woman,  and  a  man,  ever  do 
there  should  be  little  need  to  orchesu 
trate  or  rehearse  the  hours  of  deliv; 
ery  beyond  what  is  medically  re 
quired.  All  the  really  important  rei 
sponsibilities,  like  preparing  a  persoii 
to  live  happily  and  productively  iri 
society,  come  later.  We  might  just  a:> 
well   celebrate    the    toilet  training) 
That's  where  most  problems  begin. 

— Susan  Schwartz  McDonalc 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


BOOK  REVIEW  EKS:  LOVERS.NOT  LIOAS 


It  is  often  implied  that  book  review- 
ers are  persons  of  influence,  presump- 
tion, and  malevolence  who  can  make 
or  break  a  potential  best-seller.  How 
about  the  thousands  of  reviewers 
around  the  country  who  write  for 
local  dailies?  Pathetically  eager,  they 
read  every  review  copy  sent  to  them 
by  publishers  in  search  of  something, 
anything,  that  will  help  the  book  sell. 
We  book  reviewers  in  the  hinterlands 
are  not  cruel  critics;  we  love  books, 
and  if  we  can  encourage  anyone  to 
read,  maybe  even  buy,  a  book,  we 
feel  rewarded.  In  fact,  that's  the  only 
reward  we  get.  We're  not  paid — un- 
less keeping  the  review  copy  is  con- 
sidered adequate  recompense. 

According  to  V.  S.  Pritchett  in 
Midnight  Oil,  reviewers  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  could  sell  their 
review  copies  for  grocery  money.  But 
in  today's  economy  the  best  I  can  do 
is  to  seek  the  tax  relief  afforded  by 
giving  them  away  to  the  Planned 
Parenthood  book  sale.  Anyhow,  most 
booklovers  love  the  feel  of  any  hard- 
cover book,  love  the  look  of  them  on 
their  own  bookshelves,  and  love  to 
share  them  with  friends. 

Would  such  a  booklover,  then, 
write  a  "nasty"  review?  I  remember 


my  grandmother  saying,  "If  yovj 
can't  say  something  nice  about  somei 
one,  don't  say  anything  at  all."  I  don'' 
dare  "say  nothing  at  all"  very  often 
to  do  so  might  cancel  my  receipt  o* 
any  future  review  copies.  I  am  alway1 
amazed  when  a  national  magazims 
elects  to  review  one  piece  of  fictioil 
a  month  and  then  castigates  it.  Bool 
reviewers  in  New  York  unquestiont 
ably  receive  a  larger  selection  of  nev<| 
fiction  than  do  book  reviewers  ill 
Iowa.  Surely  there  are  meritoriou: 
novels  worthy  of  being  praised  h> 
the  reviewers' columns;  instead,  spacei 
is  used  to  discourage  potential  booUi 
buyers.  I 
Not  that  negative  reviews  by  presl 
tigious  persons — technical  experts'! 
college  professors,  distinguished 
writers — seem  to  dismay  publishersl' 
The  big  houses  send  out  long  public' 
ity  releases  on  every  book  in  theii 
current  catalogues  and  invariably! 
mention  previous  work  as  having 
earned  "acclaim."  What's  more,  ever 
if  a  book  on  Chinese  cookery  earned 
out  last  season,  the  one  coming  out 
now  is  the  best;  the  most  sensational 
autobiography  of  a  celebrity  is  tin 
one  with  the  latest  publication  date 
Since  too  many  of  the  thousands  ol 
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s  appearing  annually  do  not  re- 
any  mention  at  all  in  national 
cations,  certainly  reviews  by  am- 
s  in  the  hinterlands  are  a  service, 
y  view  of  the  book  industry  may 
irochial,  but  writers  should  know 
it  the  love  and  loyalty  we  citizens 
s  sticks  have  for  them.  Unknown, 
not  widely  read  unless  our  col- 
appears  on  the  comic  page,  we 
plug  away  at  our  mission:  to  ca- 
or  flatter  somebody  into  reading 
"thing.  For  instance,  The  Care 
Feeding  of  Wild  Pets  came  yes- 
ay,  along  with  Metatalk:  A  Guide 
idden  Meanings  in  Conversation. 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
find  room  for  reviews  of  these? 
)ubt  other  national  publications 
aybe  even  the  Sioux  City  Jour- 
will  cut  them  from  my  column  be- 
e  such  books  have  an  under- 
lably  limited  audience.  And  what 
ut  Mislaid   in    Hollywood  and 
w  Business  Laid  Bare?  Not  prud- 
less  but  ennui  limits  their  appeal; 
a  ook  about  laying  hens  would  do 
er  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
get  a  lot  of  review  copies  having 
o  with  tincraft  and  papercraft. 
assumed,  I  guess,  that  west  of  the 
sissippi  people  work  a  lot  with 
ir  hands.  Yet  long,  esoteric  works 
nit  foreign  policy  by  former  State 
partment  employees  are  also  sent 
me;  one  must  conclude  that  review 
)ies  of  these  works  are  unlimited, 
isually  receive  books  by  local  au- 
•rs,  too,  but  I  didn't  get  Jonathan 
nngston    Seagull,    even  though 
hard  Bach  flew  around  Ottumwa. 
I'll  admit  that  a  need  to  escape 
m  so-called  real  life  is  part  of  a 
ok  reviewer's  raison  d'etre.  And  if 
tay  away  from  a  psychotherapist 
fantasizing  myself  "flying"  with 
ica  Jong,  I'm  saving  money.  Al- 
jugh  the  frozen  broccoli  burns, 
d  the  eight-year-old  slides  his  mud- 
boots  across  my  Oriental  rugs,  and 
e  sleeping-porch  roof  leaks  rain  all 
er  the  bed,  I  never  fail  to  be  ab- 
rbed  in  a  good  novel.  Even  if  Merle 
iller  is  a  Marshalltown  boy,  his  oral 
ography  of  Harry  Truman  must 
ait  a  few  days. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Brahman  pub- 
mers  appear  to  look  upon  back- 
oods  reviewers  as  Sudras,  even  out- 
istes,  let  writers  be  aware:  we  small- 
me  volunteers  in  the  heartland  are 
oised  to  give  most  any  author  150 
ords  of  nonderogatory  notice. 

— Mary  Ann  Riley 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


A  new  writing  instrument  that  i 
in  writing. . .easily  and  comfortably.  Transfer  your 
thoughts  to  paper  with  a  freedom  that's  personally 
yours.  Make  your  mark  with  traditional  Cross  quality. 
The  Cross  Soft  Tip  Pen  in  twelve  karat  gold  filled  at 
better  stores  worldwide.  Suggested  retail  price  $18.50. 


Mechanically  Guaranteed  For  A  Lifetime  Of  Writing  Pleasure. 


A  SHORT  DRIVE 
TO  THE  GREENS 

New  Brunswick  is  the  near- 
est of  Canada's  Maritime 
Provinces,  less  than  a  day's 
drive  from  either  Boston  or 
Montreal. 

And  once  you're  here,  the 
rest  is  easy,  the  lifestyle  relax- 
ing and  the  hospitality  warm. 
You  can  do  just  about  what- 
ever you  like— golf,  go  fish- 
ing, sailing  or  swimming, 
cruise  down  a  river,  browse  in 
shops,  poke  into  Canada's 
history,  or  just  explore  the 
landscape,  lush,  serene  and  as 
it  used  to  be. 

People  who  know  us  claim 
they're  easily  spoiled  by  our 
kind  of  unspoiled  country. 

Maybe  this  summer  you 
could  get  a  little  spoiled  too. 
Come  as  you  are.  Bring  the 
kids.  Carry  a  camera.  Pack 
for  a  life  of  active  fun  out  of 
doors.  New  Brunswick  has 
seaside  resorts,  country  and 
city  hotels,  modern  motels, 
fishing  camps  and  big,  wide- 
open  parks.  The  choice  is 
yours. 

Make  this  the  summer  you 
unwind  by  the  ocean  — the 
greens  and  the  tides  are 
waiting. 

Write : 

Tourism  New  Brunswick 
P.O.  Box  1030 
Fredericton.  New  Brunswick 
Canada       E3B  5C3 
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P  FRONT  FOR  THE  CIA 

y  Robert  T.  Wood 


ithout  Cloak  or  Dagger,  by  Miles 
opeland.  Simon  and  Schuster,  $8.95 
fuly). 

M  iles  copeland  is  an  old  whore. 
TJ.This  is  not  the  libelous  state- 
ient  it  seems,  as  anyone  with  Mr. 
opeland's  background  well  knows. 
1  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
uld  whore"  is  a  term  used  to  des- 
-ibe  an  officer  so  experienced,  so 
evoted  to  his  trade,  so  loyal  to  his 
rganization,  and  so  accustomed  to 
)llowing  orders  that  he  will  accept 
nd  do  a  creditable  job  on  any  as- 
.gnment  without  regard  for  moral, 
thical,  or  possibly  even  legal  consid- 
rations.  Within  the  Agency  it  is  a 

obert  T.  W ood  worked  for  the  CIA  for  sev- 
Keen  )  ears. 


high  compliment  to  professionalism. 

No  outsider  can  be  sure  Mr.  Cope- 
land  qualifies  for  the  title,  of  course, 
because  the  most  ambiguous  aspect 
of  this  latest  book  on  the  CIA  is  the 
status  of  its  author.  An  alumnus  of 
the  wartime  OSS,  Mr.  Copeland 
claims  he  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  newly  formed  CIA  and  was  called 
back  from  time  to  time  thereafter  to 
review  the  systems  he  had  devised. 
He  never  claims  to  have  been  a  staff 
employee  of  the  Agency,  yet  he  says 
that  espionage  has  occupied  most  of 
his  working  life.  In  1957  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Beirut  as  a  security 
consultant,  which,  he  alleges,  is  still 
his  or,  ipa  >n  today,  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Agency  and  its  workings 
is  both  intimate  and  up-to-the-minute. 


To  ask  Mr.  Copeland  when,  exactly, 
his  employment  with  the  CIA  ended 
might  be  a  little  like  asking  David 
Eisenhower  how  much  rent  he  pays. 

The  temptation  to  compare  Miles 
Copeland  to  Victor  Louis  is  irresist- 
ible. A  mysterious  Russian  who  began 
as  a  small-time  black  marketeer  mov- 
ing about  on  the  fringes  of  the  for- 
eign community  in  Moscow,  Louis 
landed  an  assignment  as  correspon- 
dent for  a  London  newspaper  and 
made  several  trips  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  rushing  in  to  places,  like  Tai- 
pei, where  Russian  diplomats  feared 
to  tread.  The  speculation,  which  will 
probably  never  be  confirmed,  is  that 
he  obtained  his  unusual  privileges 
and  freedom  of  movement  by  virtue 
of  his  relationship  with  the  KGB  de- 
partment of  misinformation,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  mislead  the  rest  of 
the  world  concerning  Russian  capa- 
bilities and  intentions.  Like  Victor 
Louis,  Miles  Copeland  is  a  highly 
visible  and  easily  accessible  person 
of  nebulous  status  who  can  go  places 
and  say  things  that  responsible  of- 
ficials cannot.  Mr.  Copeland,  who 
on  at  least  one  occasion  has  said 
things  about  CIA  activities  that  re- 
sponsible officials  later  had  to  deny, 
has  been  described  by  one  journalist 
as  "the  only  man  I  know  who  uses 
the  CIA  as  a  cover." 

m  MR.  copeland  has  written  this 
It  J.  book,  he  says,  to  counter  a  flood 
of  misinformation  on  spies  and  coun- 
terspies that  appears  on  television,  in 
movies,  books,  magazine  articles,  and 
newspapers.  To  give  him  his  due, 
there  is  more  inside  information  on 
the  subject  presented  here  than  has 
probably  ever  appeared  publicly  in 
one  place.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Cope- 
land makes  it  clear  that  espionage  i« 
a  relatively  minor  source  of  intelli- 
gence information,  although  the  clan- 
destine services  often  seem  to  be  the 
tail  that  wags  the  dog,  and  of  course 


the  descriptions  of  them  make  the 
best  reading.  His  explanations  of  the 
planning  and  organization  of  a  pene- 
tration operation  and  of  the  procedure 
for  developing,  recruiting,  and  hand- 
ling an  agent  are  in  some  cases  over- 
elaborate  and  in  others  oversimplified, 
but  generally  they  are  accurate.  The 
account  of  the  position  and  operation 
of  the  CIA  field  station,  cataloguing 
many  of  the  problems  faced  by  a  CIA 
officer  serving  overseas,  will  be  new 
to  most  readers  and  might  even  be 
instructive  for  foreign-service  offi- 
cers and  foreign  correspondents  who 
thought  they  knew  all  there  was  to 
know.  Add  to  this  a  text  liberally 
salted  with  footnotes — most  of  them 
fascinating  anecdotes  in  their  own 
right — and  the  result  is  an  interesting 
and  readable  book. 

Unfortunately,  the  large  quantities 
of  good  information  in  Without 
Cloak  or  Dagger  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  an  equal  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion on  the  Agency,  more  misinfor- 
mation, in  fact,  than  all  that's  been 
produced  by  the  movies,  television 
shows,  or  publications  that  Mr.  Cope- 
hind  complains  of.  Moreover,  the  mis- 
information is  presented  very  author- 
itatively, with  no  hint  to  enable  the 
uninitiated  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false.  His  intent,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  is  clearly  to  mislead 
the  reader  and  give  a  totally  false 
impression  of  Agency  capabilities 
and  performance. 

In  describing  field  operations,  Mr. 
Copeland  stresses  their  defensive 
nature,  stating,  with  a  certain  candor, 
that  "the  mission  of  the  CIA  station 
is  ...  to  stay  out  of  trouble."  Most 
of  the  sixty  or  so  stations  around  the 
world  have,  he  says,  no  more  than 
two  or  three  case  officers,*  and,  ideal- 
ly, a  case  officer  is  responsible  for  no 
more  than  one  operation.  Contrasted 
with  this  low-profile  view  of  the  CIA 
overseas  are  his  assertions  of  an  im- 
pressive amount  of  successful  activ- 
ity. He  claims  that  "over  the  years, 
there  have  been  literally  thousands 
of  CIA  agents  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Red 
China,  Cuba  and  other  communist 

*  Mr.  Copeland  corrects  a  popular 
misconception  by  explaining  that  staff 
CIA  employees  are  almost  never  desig- 
nated as  agents,  in  the  sense  that  FBI 
officers  are  known  as  "special  agents." 
In  intelligence  an  agent  is  someone,  usu- 
ally a  foreign  national,  hired  to  provide 
information  or  perform  other  services. 
The  staff  employee  who  contacts  and  di- 
rects him,  and  in  general  handles  his 
"case,"  is  known  as  a  "case  officer." 


countries,"  and  that  both  agents  and 
American  personnel  move  easily  and 
securely  in  and  out  of  these  "denied 
areas."  The  implication  is  that  both 
Peking  and  Moscow  are  swarming 
with  CIA  spies  and  that  no  state  se- 
cret is  safe  from  them. 

The  facts  as  I  was  exposed  to  them 
were  vastly  different.  In  the  days  be- 
fore I  began  to  worry  about  becom- 
ing an  old  whore  myself,  I  served 
for  several  years  at  a  station  with 
considerably  more  than  three  case 
officers.  During  one  particularly  hec- 
tic summer,  I  met  regularly  with,  and 
handled  no  fewer  than  twenty  agents, 
one  of  them  with  an  additional  five 
subagents.  My  workload  had  been 
expanded  by  taking  on  handholding 
chores  for  some  operations  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  on  home  leave, 
but  the  average  load  for  case  officers 
is,  I  suspect,  closer  to  twenty  than  to 
one.  Even  after  I  had  achieved  the 
relative  luxury  of  handling  only  one 
fairly  high-level  agent,  I  continued 
to  manage  four  or  five  other  agents 
in  support  of  my  operation  and  other 
station  operations,  and  I  considered 
myself  underemployed  at  the  time. 

It's  embarrassing  to  admit  that 
China  was  my  primary  target  and 
all  my  best  efforts  resulted  in  not  one 
penetration  of  the  Chinese  military, 
party,  or  government  above  the  vil- 
lage level.  The  other  case  officers  at 
the  station  were  similarly  unsuccess- 
ful, as  had  been  every  other  case  of- 
ficer who  had  worked  on  the  target 
for  the  previous  twenty  years.  We 
consoled  ourselves  only  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
units  working  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
with  more  personnel  and  more  mon- 
<  y  and,  presumably,  more  urgency, 
would  have  fared  just  as  miserably 
but  for  the  greater  tendency  of  Rus- 
sians to  defect.  Their  one  outstand- 
ing agent  was  not  developed  through 
any  positive  effort  on  their  part;  he 
had  sought  them  out. 

Early  in  the  book,  Mr.  Copeland 
describes  the  CIA's  arrest  and  phys- 
ical elimination  of  a  headquarters 
employee  who  had  served  for  years 
as  an  agent  for  the  Russians.  If  he 
expects  anyone  to  believe  this  story, 
it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  he 
is  confessing  to  a  role  as  accessory 
to  an  administrative  murder.  The 
CIA  has  no  police  powers,  let  alone 
authority  to  act  as  judge  and  execu- 
tioner as  well.  There  are  no  doubt 
plenty  of  officers,  young  and  old, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  carry  out 


an  execution  if  ordered,  but  it  is  in- 
credible that  there  is  a  single  ad- 
ministrator at  any  level  of  the  Agency 
who  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  it.  Although  the  Phoenix 
program,  a  wholesale  assassination 
of  key  insurgent  leaders  in  Vietnam, 
was  directed  by  then  Ambassador 
William  Colby,  it  was  carried  out 
principally  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves, not  by  CIA  officers.  Phoenix 
had  the  full  approval  of  higher  au- 
thority, so  the  burden  of  Agency  re- 
sponsibility  was  minimal.  It  was  nM 
at  all  equivalent  to  the  secret  liqui- 
dation of  one  renegade  staff  employee 
in  the  basement  of  the  Langley  head- 
quarters. If  this  incident  had  really 
happened,  it  would  be  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme  for  anyone  involved  evef 
to  mention  it;  a  second  execution' 
would  be  far  more  likely  than  the1 
first  was.  !;i 


T^he  MOST  imaginative  invention 
of  the  whole  book  is  the  cabal,  oif 
inner  circle  of  Agency  old-timers^ 
who  pop  up  to  illustrate  a  point  now 
and  then.  Known  only  by  exotic 
names  like  "Mother,"  "Kingfish/I 
"Jojo,"  and  "Lady  Windemere,'") 
they  go  on  about  the  business  of  mak ! 
ing  the  Agency  run,  regardless  oil 
changes  in  administration  or  policy 
The  last  three  of  those  mentioned,  of, 
the  basis  of  their  described  respond 
sibilities,  appear  to  be  no  more  thai 
specialists  in  a  single  unit  that  supj 
ports  operations  without  getting  di; 
rectly  involved  in  their  execution  or 
command;  these  positions  would  noc 
account  for  the  importance  or  influj 
ence  Mr.  Copeland  ascribes  to  them 
Mother  is  the  eminence  grise.  Lik« 
the  others,  he  was  present  at  the  birtlj 
of  the  Agency,  and,  faced  with  the) 
frustration  of  wondering  what  de 
cisions  the  Congress  was  making  fo;1 
the  future  of  the  fledgling  Centra 
Intelligence  Group,  he  characteris 
tically  suggested,  "Penetration  be 
gins  at  home,"  thus  showing  that  in^ 
tragovernmental  spying  was  not  aij 
invention  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  wa;| 
also  Mother  who  fabricated  a  comi 
plete  espionage  operation  in  thos<| 
early  days  just  to  expose  the  gullibil1 
ity  of  a  unit  competing  with  his  fqj 
influence  in  the  new  Agency. 

In  spite  of  his  early  start  and  un 
doubted  talents  of  maneuver,  Mothe: 
somehow  never  made  it  to  the  top 
but  he  enjoys  a  certain  amount  o 
autonomy  today  as  head  of  the  Agen 


fhe  Lazy  Man's  Way  to  Riches 

'Most  People  Are  Too  Busy  Earning  a  Living  to  Make  Any  Money' 


used  to  work  hard.  The  18- 
\  ir  days.  The  7-day  weeks. 

3ut  I  didn't  start  making  big 
nney  until  I  did  less  — a  lot  less. 

?or  example,  this  ad  took  about 
t  ours  to  write.  With  a  little  luck, 
i  hould  earn  me  50,  maybe  a  hun- 
c  -d  thousand  dollars. 

A'hat's  more,  I'm  going  to  ask 
]  1  to  send  me  10  dollars  for  some- 
it  ng  that'll  cost  me  no  more  than 
I  cents.  And  I'll  try  to  make  it  so 
i  ?sistible  that  you'd  be  a  darned 
f  J  not  to  do  it. 
After  all,  why  should  you  care  if 
nake  $9.50  profit  if  I  can  show 
il  how  to  make  a  lot  more? 
What  if  I'm  so  sure  that  you  will 
ike  money  my  Lazy  Man's  Way 
it  I'll  make  you  the  world's  most 
i  usual  guarantee? 

And  here  it  is:  I  won't  even  cash 
]  ur  check  or  money  order  for  31 
i  vs  after  I've  sent  vou  mv  mate- 
i  { 

:  That'll  give  you  plenty  of  time 
get  it,  look  it  over,  try  it  out. 
If  you  don't  agree  that  it's  worth 
least  a  hundred  times  what 
;  u  invested,  send  it  back.  Your 
leashed  check  or  money  order 
ill  be  put  in  the  return  mail. 
The  only  reason  I  won't  send  it 
you  and  bill  you  or  send  it 
O.D.  is  because  both  these  meth- 
s  involve  more  time  and  money. 
And  I'm  already  going  to  give 
>u  the  biggest  bargain  of  your 
e. 

Because  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
nat  it  took  me  11  years  to  per- 
ct:  How  to  make  money  the  Lazy 
an's  Way. 

O.K.  — now  I  have  to  brag  a  lit- 
2.  I  don't  mind  it.  And  it's  neces- 
ry  — to  prove  that  sending  me  10 
>llars ...  which  I'll  keep  "in  es- 
ow"  until  you're  satisfied  ...  is 
ie  smartest  thing  you  ever  did. 
I  live  in  a  home  that's  worth 
'00,000.  I  know  it  is,  because  I 
irned  down  an  offer  for  that 
uch.  My  mortgage  is  less  than 
alf  that,  and  the  only  reason  I 
aven't  paid  it  off  is  because  my 
ax  Accountant  says  I'd  be  an 
liot. 

My  "office,"  about  a  mile  and  a 
alf  from  my  home,  is  right  on  the 
each.  My  view  is  so  breathtaking 
iat  most  people  comment  that 
ley  don't  see  how  I  get  any  work 
one.  But  I  do  enough.  About  6 
ours  a  day,  8  or  9  months  a  year. 

The  rest  of  the  time  we  spend  at 


our  mountain  "cabin."  I  paid 
$30,000  for  it -cash. 

I  have  2  boats  and  a  Cadillac. 
All  paid  for. 

We  have  stocks,  bonds,  invest- 
ments, cash  in  the  bank.  But  the 
most  important  thing  I  have  is 
priceless:  time  with  my  family. 

And  I'll  show  you  just  how  I  did 
it— the  Lazy  Man's  Way— a  secret 
I've  shared  with  just  a  few  friends 
'til  now. 

It  doesn't  require  "education." 
I'm  a  high  school  graduate. 

It  doesn't  require  "capital." 
When  I  started  out,  I  was  so  deep 
in  debt  that  a  lawyer  friend  ad- 
vised bankruptcy  as  the  only  way 
out.  He  was  wrong.  We  paid  off  our 
debts  and,  outside  of  the  mortgage, 
don't  owe  a  cent  to  any  man. 

It  doesn't  require  "luck."  I've 
had  more  than  my  share,  but  I'm 
not  promising  you  that  you'll  make 
as  much  money  as  I  have.  And  you 
may  do  better;  I  personally  know 
one  man  who  used  these  principles, 
worked  hard,  and  made  11  million 
dollars  in  8  years.  But  money  isn't 
everything. 

It  doesn't  require  "talent."  Just 
enough  brains  to  know  what  to 
look  for.  And  I'll  tell  you  that. 


It  doesn't  require  "youth."  One 
woman  I  worked  with  is  over  70. 
She's  travelled  the  world  over, 
making  all  the  money  she  needs, 
doing  only  what  I  taught  her. 

It  doesn't  require  "experience." 
A  widow  in  Chicago  has  been  aver- 
aging $25,000  a  year  for  the  past 
5  years,  using  my  methods. 

What  does  it  require?  Belief. 
Enough  to  take  a  chance.  Enough 
to  absorb  what  I'll  send  you. 
Enough  to  put  the  principles  into 
action.  If  you  do  just  that  — noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less  — the  results 
will  be  hard  to  believe.  Remember 
—  I  guarantee  it. 

You  don't  have  to  give  up  your 
job.  But  you  may  soon  be  making 
so  much  money  that  you'll  be  able 
to.  Once  again  —  I  guarantee  it. 

The  wisest  man  I  ever  knew  told 
me  something  I  never  forgot: 
"Most  people  are  too  busy  earning 
a  living  to  make  any  money." 

Don't  take  as  long  as  I  did  to 
find  out  he  was  right. 

I'll  prove  it  to  you.  if  you'll  send 
in  the  coupon  now.  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  "believe"  me.  Just  try  it.  If 
I'm  wrong,  all  you've  lost  is  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  and  a  postage  stamp. 
But  what  if  I'm  right? 


Sworn  Statement: 

"I  have  examined  this  advertisement.  On  the  basis  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Joe  Karbo  for  18  years  and  my  professional  relationship  as 
his  accountant,  I  certify  that  every  statement  regarding  his  personal  and 
business  Status  IS  true.  [Accountant's  name  available  upon  request  1 

Bank  Reference: 

American  State  Bank 

675  South  Main  Street,  Orange,  California  92668 


 "I 

Joe  Karbo  I 
17105  South  Pacific,  Dept.  492-F 
Sunset  Beach,  California  90742 

Joe,  you  may  be  full  of  beans,  but  what  have  I  got  to  lose?  Send 
me  the  Lazy  Man's  Way  to  Riches.  But  don't  deposit  my  check  or  | 
money  order  for  31  days  after  it's  in  the  mail.  I 

If  I  return  your  material— for  any  reason— within  that  time,  return  I 
my  uncashed  check  or  money  order  to  me.  On  that  basis,  here's  my 
ten  dollars. 

□  Please  send  Air  Mail.  I'm  enclosing  an  extra  dollar. 

Name 


Address 


City  Statatf^,  Zip  

I    ©  1974  Joe  Karbo 

I  J 


BOOKS  

cy's  counterterrorist  effort,  a  huge 
computerized  data  bank  storing  back- 
ground information  on  millions  of 
persons,  both  American  and  foreign, 
who  could  conceivably  become  in- 
volved in  terrorist  activity,  as  well  as 
millions  more  who  could  not.  Mother 
is.  of  course,  an  imaginary  character, 
but,  aside  from  that,  there  is  no  way 
for  an  outsider  to  judge  the  truth  of 
the  Agency's  so-called  counterterror- 
ist activities.  It  is  not  legally  autho- 
rized to  keep  hies  on  American  cit- 
izens. The  significant  thing  is  that 
the  author  wants  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve it  is  doing  so. 

The  CIA  may  well  become  the 
world's  most  powerful  government 
agency,  according  to  Mr.  Copeland, 
because  it  has  access  to  the  most 
knowledge.  Removing  the  dangers 
inherent  in  a  powerful  government 
agency,  he  adds,  is  not  a  matter  of 
decreasing  the  power,  but  of  ensur- 
ing that  those  who  exercise  it  are 
incorruptible  and  truly  responsive  to 
public  interest.  '"CIA  officials  believe 
that  their  agency  is  already  incorrup- 
tible and  ...  as  responsive  to  public 
interest  as  any  other  agency."  Inter- 
estingly enough,  he  does  not  claim 
anywhere  that  the  Agency  is  respon- 
sive to  higher  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gives  examples  where  it  has 
specificallv  been  unresponsive  and 
implies  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
in  cases  where  higher  authority  is  in 
conflict  with  its  own  particular  view 
of  the  public  interest. 

The  overall  picture  that  emerges 
from  this  book  is  of  a  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  enormously  compe- 
tent, frighteningly  ruthless,  spectac- 
ularly  successful,  terribly  powerful, 
and  absolutely  trustworthy,  the  sort 
of  ideal  government  organization 
that  only  a  fool  or  a  charlatan  would 
tamper  with.  The  author  has  com- 
posed a  presentation  that  could  com- 
pletely revamp  the  Agency's  image. 

It  has  been  apparent  that  ever 
since  his  days  as  executive  director. 
William  Colby  has  been  trying  to 
renovate  his  organization's  image. 
The  impression  he  wanted  to  project, 
as  a  friend  of  mine  put  it,  seemed  to 
be  ''something  like  a  cross  between 
General  Motors  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters."  There  is  an  om- 
inous implication  in  this  book  that, 
by  improving  the  Agency's  image, 
Colby  intends  to  enhance  its  power 
and  independence  as  well. 

A  great  many  people  are  going  to 
take  Without  Cloak  or  Dagger  se- 


riously, but  I  doubt  that  anyone  with 
the  necessary  authority  will  ask  the 
Agency  how  much  they  had  to  do 
with  it,  or  precisely  what  their  re- 
lationship with  Mr.  Copeland  is.  Un- 
like the  general  run  of  Walter  Mittys 
who  claim  to  have  some  intimate  re- 
lationship with  the  CIA,  Miles  Cope- 
land clearly  has  one,  but  neither  he 
nor  the  Agency  is  going  to  define  it 
voluntarily.  In  the  foreword,  Mr. 
Copeland  says,  "I  must  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  no  one  at  CIA  ...  or 
any  other  official  agency  has  'cleared' 
this  book  or  in  any  other  way.  im- 
plied approval  of  my  writing  it."  In 
early  November  of  last  year,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Angus  Thuermer,  assistant 
to  director  William  Colby,  asking 
several  very  specific  questions  about 
the  clearance  of  a  magazine  article 
that  appears,  in  somewhat  different 
form,  as  chapter  nine  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Thuermer's  reply  was  unequiv- 
ocal. "All  Agency  employees,"  he 
said,  "sign  secrecy  agreements,  and 
the  federal  courts  have  determined 
that  the  secrecy  agreements  are  en- 
forceable  contracts."  The  actual  re- 
view of  manuscripts  is  a  security 
function,  and  on  that  basis  he  de- 
clined to  answer  my  questions,  but  if 
the  man  who  sits  next  to  the  director 
of  Central  Intelligence  admits  he  had 
the  machinery  to  stop  publication 
of  this  book  and  didn't,  that  should 
be  approval  enough  for  anyone.  □ 


CURSING 

THE  DARKNESS 

by  Nelson  \\  .  Polsby 

The  American  Condition,  by  Rich- 
ard N.  Goodwin,  Doubleday,  $10. 

VER  SINCE  Richard  Goodwin  en- 
Li  tered  public  life,  in  the  early 
1960s,  a  certain  moral  urgency  has 
surrounded  his  every  move,  whether 
it  was  coining  stirring  phrases  for 
Presidential  speeches  ("Alliance  For 
Progress,"  "The  Great  Society"), 
keeping  the  "authorized"  account  of 
the  Kennedy  assassination  within 
guidelines  set  out  by  the  family. 

Nelson  If'.  Polsby,  a  political  scientist,  nur- 
tures his  doubts  about  global  trends  in  Berke- 
ley, California.  His  forthcoming  book  of 
essays  is  entitled  Political  Promise*  (Oxford 
U niversity  Press ) . 


switching  sides  from  Kugcne  McCar- 
thy to  Robert  Kennedy  during  the  | 
1968  primary  season,  or  whatever 
This  ^iine  electric  quality  of  abso- 
lute  rightness  pervades  The  Amemt 
caii  Condition,  a   lengthy   essay  on 
the  evils  that  accompany  the  conceal 
tration  of  power,  and  on  the  const  1 
quent  need  for  Americans  to  redi& 
cover  the  basic  harmonies  of  a  sim- 
pler, more  communitarian  existencf 
as  a  way  of  exercising  their  individ- 
ualism,   reducing    alienation,  anf] 
thereby  finding  freedom. 

The  steps  by  which  this  quintes 
sential  New  Frontiersman  has  corai 
to  appropriate  the  rhetoric  of  th< 
National  Review  are  not  spelled  out 
and  that  is  a  great  pity.  From  all  9 
fulminations  against  inflation  ("a  ta> 
on  the  citizenry"),  the  "bureaucrati< 
spirit,"  and  "coercion,"  are  we  to  in 
fer  a  repudiation  of  Goodwin's  ear 
Her  commitments?  It  is  hard  to  say 
in  a  single  page  he  suggests  the  nd'f 
tionalization  of  the  major  sources  <fj 
capital  and  that  "economic  relation 
-hips  should  be  decentralized,'  tin 
two  seemingly  contradictory  impera 
tives  to  be  reconciled  by  employ  in; 
"the  new  technologies  of  control."  ' 

Goodwin  locates  much  of  the  rej 
sponsibility  for  the  alienation  of  con 
temporary  Americans  in  the  domina  I 
tion  by  large  bureaucracies  of  thif 
economic  life  of  the  nation.  Much  of 
this  argument  is  made  with  copiouj 
recourse  to  quotations  from  St.  Paul 
and  Nietzsche,  Jefferson,  Marx,  ancl 
so  on  (but  sparingly  from  John  Keni 
neth  Galbraith,  whose  analysis  Good 
win's  most  resembles ) .  It  is  an  argut 
ment  displaying  so  many  of  the  fur 
nishings  of  Goodwin's  well-furnisher] 
mind  that  the  reader  may  wonder  i 
he  has  stumbled  upon  the  intellectua' 
equivalent  of  a  garage  sale. 

The  message  of   The  Americav 
Condition  is  unremittingly  grim- 
even  in  a  potentially  whimsical  mo 
ment  when  Goodwin  spins  out  a  fabLj 
about  how  cooking  caused  the  fall  o  j 
man.  Moreover,  as  the  testament  oil 
a  man  formerly  engaged  feverishl  I 
as  a  political  activist,  it  is  thorough! 
going  in  its  rejection  of  politics.  Th| 
role  of  politics  in  America,  as  GoodJ 
win  sees  it,  is  not  to  advance  humai 
dignity,  or  even  to  share  some  good 
ies  around,  but  principally  to  preven 
"mortal   clashes   between  powerfu 
private  interests.  When  this  is  no 
possible,  as  during  the  1850s,  fore 
and  not  politics  decides  the  issue." 

The  question  is,  How  much  o 


"A  momentous  book... brilliantly  evocative  in- 
sights... highly  readable... It  says  in  practical  and 
useful  ways  as  much  about  general  management 
—and  in  as  comprehensive  a  fashion— as  is  likely 
to  be  written  for  a  good  while." 

—  Theodore  Levitt,  Business  Week 
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MANAGEMENT 

TASKS  RESPONSIBILITIES  PRACTICES 

839  pages,  $15.00  at  bookstores 
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Brilliant,  provocative . . . 
a  biography  that  no  one 
interested  in  the  man  or 
his  times  should  miss." 

—Washington  Post  Book  World 

THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 

Q/4n  fjntimatt /TtistoriL 

By  Fawn  M.  Brodie 

"A  full-length  portrait  which  credits  our 
most  intellectual  President  with  heart  as  well 
as  head.  .  .  Mrs.  Brodie's  is  the  best-rounded 
single-volume  biography  I  have  yet  read." 
—  John  Barkham,  John  Barkham  Reviews 

"An  extraordinary  human  drama  told  with 
great  insight,  compassion  and  literary  skill. 
What  history  should  be  but  seldom  is." 

—  Page  Smith,  author  of  John  Adams 

Illus.  with  photographs  •  A  BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH  CLUB  SELECTION 
3rd  Big  Printing  Before  Publication 
|t     $12.50  at  all  bookstores 
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r.d.laing 

edgar  z.  friedenberg 

R.  D.  Laing  "is  excellently  served  by  this 
lucid  study... a  sharp-eyed  analysis." 

-Publishers  Weekly    MODERN  MASTERS 

$5.95  cloth;  $1.95  paper  VIKING 
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Introduction  by  Margery  Mann 
Paper  S7  95,  cloth  $15.00 
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EUROPE'S  BEST  SELLING  SEX  MANUAL! 

PICTORIAL  GUIDE  TO  SEXUAL  INTERCOURSE  A  step-by 
I  step  specific  course  through 
clear,  concise  full-color  pho- 
tographs of  how  to  engage  m 
the  many  forms  of  physical 
love  and  sexual  intercourse 
Turn  dull,  confused  routine 
"quickie"  sex  into  exciting 
sexual  episodes,  which  con- 
tinue to  improve  each  time 
and  provide  greater  degrees 
of  pleasure  than  you  ever 

 I  thought  possible.  Thousands 

sold  at  S12  95  Now  available  in  soft  cover  for  just  S4  95 
223  pages  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back 

Send  $4  95  to:  Adam  &  Eve 

Dept.  HA-7   ,  1Q5  N.  Columbia,  Chapel  Hill,  N  C.  27514 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

Why  do  you  believe  in  equality,  if  you  do? 
Are  there  any  groups  with  which  you  feel  com- 
plete solidarity?  If  you  voted  for  Nixon,  how 
do  you  feel  about  him  now?  Does  the  country 
need  strong  leadership,  weak  leadership,  or 
no  leadership  at  all?  Should  the  government 
do  more  or  less  to  regulate  business?  In  what 
ways  are  you  cynical  about  the  workings  of 
government?  Which  past  President  would  you 
most  like  to  see  back  in  office?  How  are  poli- 
ticians different  from  the  rest  of  us?  What  do 
you  like  least  about  the  United  States?  Like 
most?  What  are  the  uses  of  bureaucracy? 
What  bothered  you  most  about  paying  your 
taxes  this  year?  Has  your  privacy  been  in- 
vaded lately?  How  do  you  distinguish  friends 
from  enemies  In  politics?  What  are  the  politi- 
cal uses  of  fear?  And  of  hope?  If  you  have 
answers  to  these  questions,  please  see 
page  109. 
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under  Nazi  occupation,  sent  a  shock 
of  liberation  through  that  country. 
The  film  functioned,  for  the  French 
at  any  rate,  as  encounter  therapy,  as 
a  most  un-Cartesian  exercise  in  col- 
lective remorse  and  mutual  forgive- 
ness. And  its  most  healing  testimony 
was  that  given  by  Christian  de  la 
Maziere. 

Son  of  an  aristocratic  military 
family,  de  la  Maziere  in  his  youth 
had  been  an  ardent  follower  of  Ac- 
tion Franchise,  and  during  the  war 
an  open  partisan  of  the  thousand- 
year  Reich.  But  when  it  became-  ap- 
parent in  1943  that  Hitler's  empire 
would  endure  for  considerably  less 
than  a  millennium,  de  la  Maziere  re- 
fused an  opportunity  to  collaborate 
with  de  Gaulle  against  his  own  set  of 
collaborators,  and  followed  the  logic 
of  his  political  faith  into  the  Charle- 
magne Division  of  the  Waffen  SS. 
Sent  by  Hitler,  with  homicidal  fan- 
fare, to  the  Eastern  Front,  the  Charle- 
magne Division  for  the  most  part 
survived  neither  battle  nor  capture. 
De  la  Maziere  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  made  it  back  to  his  home- 
land, and  one  of  the  fewer  still  whose 
influential  family  made  possible  an 
official  amnesia  with  respect  to  his 
transgressions.  In  the  film,  his  ev- 
ident sincerity,  the  "perspective"  he 
gave  to  the  trajectory  of  his  own 
career  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Occupation,  the  underlying  humor 
he  brought  to  his  performance — all 
this  sufficed  to  transform  Christian 
de  la  Maziere  into  that  redemptive 
paradox,  a  scapegoat  cheerily  bear- 
ing the  sins  of  the  tribe.  Who  else,  for 
example,  could  admit  that  "Paris  was 
very  very  gay  during  the  war"?  Who 
else  could  recount  how  members  of 
the  Charlemagne  Division  referred 
to  Hitler  as  "le  grand  Jules,"  even  as 
their  compatriots  at  home  were  learn- 
ing to  talk  of  "le  grand  Charles"? 

As  a  w7riter.  Christian  de  la  Ma- 
ziere has  lost  a  good  deal  of  this 
charming  spontaneity.  Indeed,  to  re- 
capture the  presence  he  communi- 
cated to  Marcel  Ophuls'  camera,  he 
would  need  the  combined  talents  of 
Ferdinand  Celine  and  Joseph  Heller. 
To  be  fair,  however,  de  la  Maziere 
makes  no  pretense  to  literature.  His 
account  is  alert  and  precise,  the  tone 
that  of  an  official  historian.  But  like 
many  of  his  compatriots  in  speaking 
of  themselves,  he  confuses  solemnity 

Bernard  Ciquel  is  a  French  journalist  and 
the  author  of  Ketchup,  an  account  of  the 
curious  manners  and  morals  of  Americans. 


with  seriousness;  and  like  most  of 
them  he  has  one  foot  in  a  past  thai 
never  was,  the  other  in  a  future  thai 
never  will  be.  His  book  reveals  once 
again  two  singular  characteristics  of 
the  French  political  mind,  the  shared 
loathing  of  extreme  Left  and  extreme 
Right  for  the  "soulless"  Center,  and 
their  shared  illusion  that  the  lust  to 
do  battle  with  each  other  constitutes 
the  only  authentic  politics  of  the 
nation. 

Like  many  a  country  whose  pres- 
ent is  ambiguous  and  whose  future 
is  unclear,  France  lives  in  its  past, 
not  so  much  obsessed  with  it  as  sa 
voring  it:  every  story,  every  moral 
to  be  drawn,  every  painful  episode 
and  joyous  triumph  is  a  source  of 
delectation.  And  so,  as  any  observei 
of  French  television  may  attest,  the 
country  is  constantly  bathed  in  im- 
ages of  the  terrible  hemorrhage  il 
suffered  during  World  War  I,  con- 
stantly absolved  of  the  humiliation 
of  World  War  II  by  visions  of  the 
physical  and  moral  anemia  that  af 
flicted  the  Third  Republic.  They  set 
themselves,  too,  "humilies  el  off  en 
ses"  as  they  abandon  the  knees  o 
Grandfather  Petain,  the  witness  o 
their  shame,  to  throw  themselves  int( 
the  arms  of  Father  de  Gaulle,  whi 
had  "une  certaine  idee  de  la  F ranee.' 

Even  now,  when  we  are  closer  t 
the  year  2000  than  to  the  last  war 
it  would  seem  that  the  French  mus 
still  return  to  those  scenes  of  th 
past.  The  most  recent  example,  io\ 
lowing  closely  on  the  heels  of  Th 
Captive  Dreamer,  is  Louis  Malle" 
film  Lacombe  Lucien,  which  is  th 
story  of  a  young  peasant  who  i 
1944,  without  quite  knowing  whegjj 
he's  doing,  joins  the  Gestapo,  fall 
in  love  with  a  Jewish  girl,  and  is  f 
nally  executed  after  the  Liberation 
The  film  has  been  hailed  as  a  ma 
terpiece  everywhere  from  Le  Figar® 
to  UHumanite.  Only  Charlie-Hebdt  1 
a  satirical  weekly,  broke  the  unanirr 
ity  to  denounce  the  film  as  a  clums^ 
effort  to  endow  its  audiences  with 
measure  of  bonne  conscience. 

An  American  audience  seeing  th:,  ~ 
film,  reading  Christian  de  la  Maziere 
memoir,  or  even  trying  to  unde 
stand  recent  French  foreign  polic 
would  do  well  to  remember  what. 
Parisian  once  told  Irwin  Shaw  whe 
asked  to  explain  the  selfish  and  aj 
gressive  driving  habits  of  the  averag 
Frenchman:  "It's  because  we  lo 
the  war."  "It  is  also,"  he  should  ha\ 
added  "why  we  lost  the  war." 
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:imma  watches  bodies  plummet 
*A  past  her  window,  Brigid  sits  in 
tatonic  stillness,  and  Faith  climbs 
tree. 

Harold  has  half  the  world's  supply 
pHisoHex  in  his  desk  drawer  and 
s  eyes  on  his  wife's  friend's  breasts, 
atthew  makes  giant  models  of  com- 
ex  molecules  in  plasticine  and  clip- 
d,  taut  conversation  with  his  daugh- 
r.  Dennis  is  an  "Edible  Amanita" 
id  a  songwriter  of  sorts  who  gets 

•njamin  Reeve  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
Princeton,  N.J. 


most  of  his  ideas  from  Scientific 
American. 

We  are  often  told  that  more  fam- 
ilies are  falling  apart  than  ever  be- 
fore. Three  recent  works  tell  us  that 
there  are  many  persuasive  reasons 
for  collapse.  All  three  are  worthy  of 
attention,  and  at  times  are  poi- 
gnant and  witty  representations  of 
the  lives  some  of  us  lead.  All  three 
are  ripe  with  our  foibles,  yet  admir- 
ing of  our  perseverance.  If  the  reader 
learns  nothing  new  from  them,  he 
will  at  least  be  reminded  that  as  a 
race  we  are  as  compelling  as  we  are 
confused,  that  we  need  our  settings 
desperately,  whether  they  are  ab- 
surd or  complementary,  whether  we 
cry  out  against  them  or  adopt  them. 

Sue  Kaufman's  Falling  Bodies  is 
a  short  history  of  a  family  of  three 
and  a  Mexican  maid.  Emma  Sohier, 
mother,  has  just  returned  from  the 
hospital,  having  suffered  a  "fever  of 
unknown  origin,"  to  discover  that 
her  husband,  Harold,  and  son,  Ben- 
jy,  have  developed  various  freakish 
traits  in  her  absence.  Her  struggle  of 
convalescence  becomes  the  struggle 
to  cope  with  these  curious  habits  as 
well  as  those  of  the  maid,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  she  lives. 

Emma  manages  reasonably  well 
down  this  rutted  way  except  when 
she  recalls  that  she  has  witnessed  the 
suicidal  plunges  of  an  old  man  and 
a  young  girl  with  two  poodles  from 
rooftops  to  sidewalks  near  her  own, 
and  manages  to  relate  their  ends  to 
the  intricacies  of  her  experience  and 
her  household.  At  the  close  of  the 
title  chapter  she  asks:  "On  such  a 
gadgious  day  in  October — why  should 
any  bodies  come  tumbling  down?" 

The  answer  has  to  do  with  the  mess 
everyone's  life  is  in.  Her  particular 
troubles  stem  from  her  son's  mania 
for  electronic  and  mechanical  junk 
that  he  picks  from  garbage  cans  along 
the  street,  his  preadolescent  morose- 
ness,  and  his  burning  of  the  sheets 
which  the  maid,  copulating  with  the 
elevator  man,  has  contaminated.  They 
also  stem  from  her  husband's  hypo- 
chondria and  infidelity. 

Emma  would  persuade 
mild  eccentricity  is  merely 
art,  practiced  by  some 
against  others  to  exasperate  and  con- 
fuse them.  Further,  she  seems  sure 
that  eccentric  behavior  is  the  des- 
perate twin  of  malfunction — as  if 
peculiarities  of  character  were  vain- 
glorious attempts  to  catch  up  to  the 
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WATERGATE 
AND 
THE  LAW 

Political  Campaigns 
and  Presidential  Power 

Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  this  report 
examines  the  major  issues  of  the 
Watergate  hearings.  The  AEI  study 
and  others  commissioned  by  the 
Committee  will  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  need  for  new  legislation 

Winter,  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
Law  School,  discusses  campaign 
financing,  so-called  "Dirty  Tricks," 
executive  privilege  and  power,  na- 
tional security  and  the  advisability 
of  an  independent  Department  of 
Justice. 

A  panel  of  distinguished  scholars 
headed  by  Professor  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  of  Yale  Law  School  served  as 
consultants 

85  pages 
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REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 
In  response  to  the  over- 
whelming number  of  re- 
quests we've  had  for  re- 
prints of  Marion  K.  Sanders' 
article  "Enemies  of  Abor- 
tion" from  the  March  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  we 
are  offering  them  at  a  cost 
of  $.20  each,  $15  per  hun- 
dred. Write  to:  Reprint 
Dept.,  Harper's  Magazine, 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 


TOLSTOY 

The  Making  of  a  Novelist 
by  Edward  Crankshaw 

"One  of  the  most  complete  portraits 
of  Tolstoy  ever  published.  A  book  that 
matches  its  subject  in  size,  detail, 
and  scope."  —  Literary  Guild  Bulletin 

85  black-and-white  illustrations,  10  in  color 
A  STUDIO  SOOK  $16.95 

VIKING  625  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y..  N.Y  10022 


SKILLS  TO  SHARE.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral  months  Harper's  has  been  col- 
lecting information  from  people 
interested  in  teaching  and  learning 
specific  skills  through  an  informal 
master/apprentice  program.  Those 
wanting  to  be  included  in  this  nas- 
cent exchange  service  have  sent  us 
three-by-five-inch  cards  listing  name, 
address,  and  phone  number,  and  in- 
cluding a  few  words  about  the  skills 
they  want  to  learn  or  teach  or  swap 
with  others.  In  order  to  get  an  ex- 
change going,  we've  compiled  a 
mimeographed  directory  from  the 
cards  we've  received  so  far.  This  ini- 
tial collection  is  still  growing,  but  it 
already  includes  a  national  sampling 
of  people  wanting  to  share  the 
wealth  of  their  various  individual 
expertises. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Skills  Service  directory,  please 
send  50  cents  (20  cents  for  first- 
class  postage;  30  cents  to  help  de- 
fray duplication  expenses)  to 
SKILLS,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

To  extend  the  service  further,  we 
encourage  you  to  send  your  own 
three-by-five  card  with  information 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  directory, 
which  will  then  be  fatter  and  more 
useful. 


BOOKS  

general  level  of  mishap,  and  fail  only 
because  of  the  hitter's  ahundanl  in- 
crease. Finally,  Sue  Kaufman  per- 
ceives this  state  of  affairs  as  comic. 

The  result  of  these  ideas  is  an  in- 
sensitive and  exaggerated  novel  that 
is  only  weakly  funny.  Sue  Kaufman 
has  selected  the  lumpen  annoyances 
of  life,  inflated  them,  and  burdened 
her  book  with  them.  Toward  the  end, 
Emma's  doctor  has  proclaimed  her 
regained  health,  but  her  husband  is 
spending  the  evening  in  a  motel  room 
with  a  friend,  the  maid  is  screaming 
at  her  in  Spanish,  and  all  the  lights 
in  town  go  out. 


ELAINE  FEINSTEIN'S  The  Crystal 
Garden  concerns  a  family  already 
in  a  state  of  dissolution  that  at  the 
instigation  of  a  third,  but  familiar, 
party,  is  brought  together — only  to 
break  apart  again. 

The  book  depicts  a  circus  of  rela- 
tionships among  a  group  of  biologists 
and  their  wives,  children,  friends' 
wives,  and  wives'  friends.  Near  the 
center  of  all  this  is  Matthew,  who  has 
not  learned  "the  stupidity  of  making 
last  desperate  snatches  at  days  al- 
ready lost."  When  his  estranged  wife 
and  two  children  come  to  visit,  there- 
fore, he  attempts  a  ruinous  series  of 
conciliatory  gestures  and  then  drifts 
off  into  an  affair  with  the  spouse  of 
his  laboratory  partner.  Meanwhile, 
his  wife  and  daughter  compete  for 
the  same  desultory  intern. 

Matthew  and  his  wife  have  thor- 
oughly incompatible  personalities. 
He  is  rational  to  the  point  of  being 
pompous;  she  is  foolish  and  flam- 
boyant and  throws  vases  off  balco- 
nies. At  first  each  has  a  frantic 
need  for  the  other's  adverse  nature. 
Finally  the  adversity  gets  the  better 
of  their  attentions  and  the  need  col- 
lapses. The  ethic  that  seems  to  cap- 
ture all  of  the  major  figures  in  the 
novel  is  an  ethic  of  vacuity.  The  last 
word  is  uttered  by  the  lab  partner 
and  it  is  this:  "People  go  and  stay  as 
they  do,  don't  they?  Isn't  that  all 
there  is  to  it?" 

Elaine  Feinstein's  account  of  the 
barren  conclusion  of  a  complicated 
and  fervent  set  of  associations  is  po- 
tent but  not  enlightening.  Reading 
the  book  is  a  little  like  going  through 
a  car  wash  on  a  bicycle,  and  then  rid- 
ing off  the  edge  of  the  flat  earth.  All 
of  the  brushing,  sudsing,  and  rinsing 
suddenly  seems  to  have  lost  its  pur- 
pose. For  the  reader  there  is  a  nice 


shock,  but  the  book  and  the  people 
in  it  seem  to  have  been  suddenly 
abandoned  rather  than  completed. 

Enormous  Changes  at  the  Last 
Minute  is  a  group  of  very  energetic 
stories.  Some  are  wonderfully  clear, 
extraordinarily  authentic,  and  have 
an  enthusiasm  that  makes  them  in- 
vigorating reading.  Others  are  moral- 
ridden  fables  full  of  misplaced  bile 
and  small  pronouncements  that  hin- 
der and  annoy  the  reader.  A  few  are 
so  very  ethnic  that  they  sag  in  the 
middle  and  collect  a  lot  of  debris. 

When  Grace  Paley  is  writing  wel 
there  is  considerable  force  providec 
by  the  striking  aptness  of  speech  oi 
her  characters  describing  each  other 
In  "Wants,"  a  woman  says  of  he) 
husband:  "He  had  a  habit  throughou' 
the  twenty-seven  years  of  making  { 
narrow  remark  which,  like  a  plumb" 
er's  snake,  could  work  its  way  througl 
the  ear  down  the  throat,  halfway  t( 
my  heart.  He  would  then  disappear! 
leaving  me  choking  with  equipment.'' 
When  she  is  not  smothered  by  he  J 
concern  for  a  very  local  issue,  Paley'i 
writing  shows  considerable  breadth 
and  she  is  able  to  give  her  charactenji 
important  freedom.  One  sits  in  a  tre< 
for  an  afternoon;  another,  running 
for  exercise,  is  able  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  her  former  family  home  dis1 
covering  the  new  occupants. 

In  a  story  entitled  "Faith  in  thu 
Afternoon,"  Darwin,  Hegel,  Kareii 
Horney,  David  Ricardo,  Bertram 
Russell,  Hope,  and  Faith  all  appea> 
in  various  personifications  in  a  Jew 
ish  old-age  home.  The  narration  in! 
forms  us:  "All  together  they  woul 
make  a  goddamn  bilingual  herma<j 
phrodite."  In  a  story  called  "Living, 
Faith  decides  that  "You  have  to  b 
cockeyed  to  love,  and  blind  in  ordej 
to  look  out  the  window  at  your  owi 
ice-cold  street."  Faith's  doctor  sayst 
"You  can't  bleed  forever.  Either  yov 
run  out  of  blood  or  you  stop." 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  fascinaL 
ing  conglomeration  of  ideas,  fear& 
and  limitations.  The  past  is  portraye 
as   chimeric,   the   present  difficult 
and  the  future  chancy.  One  is  no 
completely  convinced,  however,  fo. 
the  recurrent  defects  in  craftsmanship 
obfuscate  the   image  Paley  woul 
leave  with  us;  and  at  times  the  apl, 
ness  turns  to  coldness  and  the  freedor 
she  allows  her  inventions  leaves  ther, 
standing  dreadfully  still.  Yet  whateve 
its  faults,  the  book  has  panache  an 
the  cast  are  creatures  of  courage, 
rare  virtue  in  modern  literature.  [ 
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LETTERS 


When  does  life  begin  ? 


'Enemies  of  Abortion"  by  Marion 
Sanders  [March]  is  distressing  to 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and 
il  Rights  because  it  is  liberally 
inkled  with  anti-Catholic  bias. 
The  issue  concerning  the  right  of 
woman  to  privacy  over  her  bod- 
parts  will  hardly  be  resolved  un- 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "bodily  part" 
clarified.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a 
man   cannot  have   an  arbitrary 
wer  over  the  disposition  of  her 
dily  parts.  If,  for  example,  a  wom- 
were  to  demand  that  a  surgeon 
nove  one  of  her  fingers  even  though 
were  in  no  way  diseased,  the  con- 
lting  surgeon  would  find  himself 
:ing   a   malpractice  suit  for  his 
orts. 

Thus,  those  who  argue  for  abor- 
>n  on  demand  are  on  shaky  grounds 

appealing  to  the  right  of  privacy 

the  disposition  of  one's  body.  Fur- 
er,  evidence  from  genetics  and  em- 
yology  indicates  that  the  fetus  is  a 

mpletely  distinct  chromosomal  unit 
am  the  mother.  As  such,  it  takes  a 

roic  attitude  to  dare  to  classify 
e  fetus  as  a  "bodily  part"  on  the 
me  conceptual  level  as  a  finger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents 
innot  admit  the  fetus  is  a  distinct 
iromosomal  unit  without  losing  the 
ght  to  call  the  fetus  a  "bodily  part" 
r  the  mother.  The  mere  assertion 
iat  a  woman  has  the  right  of  privacy 
^er  her  body  is  hardly  adequate  to 
iscue  the  argument  from  absurdity. 

It  takes  little  mental  agility  to  de- 
;ct  the  upside-down  "argument"  that 
anders  offers.  It  runs  something  like 


this:  "We  proponents  of  abortion  on 
demand  are  obviously  right.  How- 
ever, Catholics  oppose  abortion  on 
demand  and  are  using  political  tools 
to  cause  change  in  public  policy. 
Therefore,  Catholics  are  'forcing'' 
their  views  on  the  rest  of  society  by 
using  the  political  process  to  register 
their  discontent." 

May  it  not  be  pointed  out  in  rebut- 
tal to  this  nonsense  that  Catholics  are 
citizens,  too?  Since  when  are  consti- 
tutional rights  denied  to  minority 
groups  in  their  efforts  to  shape  pub- 
lic policy?  Sanders  and  other  abor- 
tion advocates  themselves  constitute 
a  minority  group,  and  they  have, 
through  effective  use  of  the  dem- 
ocratic processes,  imposed  their  views 
and  values  on  the  rest  of  society.  Res- 
urrecting nativist,  anti-Catholic  big- 
otry in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Catholic  minority  from  participating 
in  the  democratic  processes  must  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  for  noble  guardi- 
anship of  the  Constitution. 

It  is,  however,  only  through  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  distort  the  facts 
that  the  concern  of  Catholics  over 
the  abortion  issue  has  been  redefined 
as  solely  a  Catholic  concern.  In  the 
face  of  evidence  that  the  pro-life 
movement  is  not  a  mere  "Catholic" 
phenomenon,  abortion  proponents 
shift  their  ground  once  more  and  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  pro-life  posi- 
tion by  charges  of  emotionalism. 
Thus,  when  pro-life  spokesmen  use 
pictures  of  aborted  fetuses  to  con- 
vince doubters  that  the  fetus  is  not  a 
blob  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm, 
the  proaborimn  faction  ignores  the 
facts  with  cries  of  "emotionalism." 

It  is  a  major  goal  of  the  Catholic 


League  for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
to  recover  the  abortion  issue  from 
the  anti-Catholic  bias  that  pervades 
American  society.  American  Cath- 
olics will  not  be  intimidated  into  si- 
lence and  political  quietism.  Cath- 
olics are  going  militant — and  it's 
about  time! 

Lowell  A.  Dunlap 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Catholic  League  for  Religious 
and  Civil  Rights 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clearly,  a  woman  has  a  right  over 
her  own  body.  That  right,  however, 
is  not  an  absolute  right  if  there  is  an- 
other body,  a  potential  person,  inside 
her  body.  The  issues  become  exceed- 
ingly complex  when  rights  are  in  con- 
flict. In  this  instance,  the  right  to  life 
is  in  conflict  with  the  right  to  privacy. 
However  liberal  or  liberated  we  are, 
this  problem  deserves  a  higher  level 
of  delineation,  discussion,  and  res- 
olution than  the  spleen-spilling  being 
generated  from  both  sides. 

The  issues  are  not  simply  religious, 
as  Mrs.  Sanders  implies,  although 
they  may  be  for  some.  They  are  mor- 
al, ethical,  and  legal  issues  as  well. 
The  problem  of  abortion  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  from  these  dimensions,  too. 

Dr.  Thomas  King 
West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nowhere  in  the  Sanders  article  is 
there  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  people,  like  myself, 
who  feel  that  abortion  is  wrong  and 
who  have  reached  this  conclusion 
through  a  reasoned  process,  not  be- 
cause we  have  been  coerced  in  any 
way.  As  an  active  participant  in  Cath- 
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olic  parish  life,  I  cannot  identify 
with,  iir  even  recognize,  the  rationale 
espoused  hy  the  author  for  commit- 
ment to  the  Righl  io  Life  movement. 
What  antiquated  notions!  lor  some 
lime  now  the  stress  in  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  on  the  formation  of 
one's  own  individual  conscience  on 
moral  questions.  This,  not  "cultural 
change,"  is  what  has  led  to  the  diver- 
sity within  the  Church  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Right  to  Life  move- 
ment. I  do  happen  to  agree  with  their 
basic  premise.  I  feel  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  one  s  personal 
religious  beliefs  be  forced  on  other 
people.  However,  the  question  of 
human  life  and  the  individual's  right 
to  it  cannot  be  categorized  as  a  per- 
sonal belief  but  should  be  a  major 
concern  of  all  people. 

Patricia  T.  Shi  \ 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

^  on  have  performed  a  service  for 
all  citizens  by  alerting  them  to  the 
activities  of  the  compulsory  pregnan- 
cy people  whose  aim  is  to  overturn 
the  I  .S.  Supreme  Court's  abortion 
decisions  by  means  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Their  successes  so 
far  make  such  an  amendment  a  dis- 
tinct possibility. 

You  will  probably  be  deluged  by 
mail  from  the  compulsory  pregnancy 
people.  Such  mail  campaigns  are 
proof  in  themselves  of  the  financing 
and  organization  behind  this  effort. 
They  point  up  effectively  the  impor- 
tance of  and  the  need  for  such  articles 
as  Mrs.  Sander-  -. 

Beatrice  Beau? 
Executive  Director 
National  Abortion  Bights 
Action  League 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Marion  K.  Sanders  replies: 

My  article  was  in  no  sense  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  those  who  believe 
abortion  is  murder  of  the  error  of 
their  views.  Long  experience  has 
taught  me  the  futility  of  debating 
True  Believers.  Rather,  my  purpose 
was  to  persuade  those  who  feel,  as  I 
do.  that  every  woman  has  a  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  bear  a  child 
that  the  battle  is  not  yet  won.  The 
fervor  of  this  well-organized  opposi- 
tion is  documented  by  the  mail  that 
has  pound  into  Harper's  and  to  me. 
Thai  most  of  the  writers  are  obvious- 
ly not  regular  Harper's  readers  (as 
attested  by  their  syntax  and  rhetoric  ) 


i-  unimportant.  These  are  the  people 
who  inundate  Congress  with  mail  in 
support  of  the  amendments  that 
would  invalidate  the  Supreme  Court 

ruling.  They  outwrite  the  other  side 
twenty  to  one.  Phis  is  one  situation 
in  v\  hich  letters  really  matter. 

A  democracy  of  restraint 

William  Ophuls's  article  ["The 
Scarcity  Society,""  April  |  contains 
-inking  parallels  to  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's  recent  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Presidium.  The  one  speaks-  to  the 
American  experience  and  the  other 
to  the  Russian,  but  both  see  the  best 
future  in  terms  of  benign  totalitarian- 
ism, economic  and  ecological  hard- 
ships, and  drastic  limits  on  individual 
choice. 

Douglass  Lea 
Director,  Project  on  Privacy 
and  Data  Collection 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
W  ashington,  D.C. 

William  Ophuls  replies: 

I  wish  all  my  critics  were  kind 
enough  to  compare  me  with  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn.  Alas,  not  yet  having 
read  the  full  text  of  Solzhenitsyn's 
letter.  I  must  disclaim  any  identity 
of  views,  even  though  certain  similar- 
ities are  undeniable.  Apart  from  that, 
however,  1  nowhere  urge  totalitarian- 
ism, benign  or  not.  To  the  contrary, 
one  of  my  principal  aims  is  to  salvage 
as  much  personal  liberty  as  we  can 
from  the  era  of  scarcity  ahead.  I 
suggest  that  much  more  community 
authority  and  considerable  restraint 
on  individual  choice  are  going  to  be 
necessary  precisely  in  order  to  fore- 
stall a  chaotic  future  in  which  Big 
Brother  will  have  become  inevitable. 
Given  our  current  prejudices,  the 
necessary  measures  are  bound  to 
seem  unpalatable,  but  they  are  not 
synonymous  with  tyranny  and  total- 
itarianism. There  are  many  historical 
examples  of  effective,  yet  lawful  and 
limited,  political  authority.  If  we  do 
not  like  any  of  these  past  models  for 
coping  with  scarcity,  then  we  must 
create  one  that  suits  us  better. 


The  Southern  gentleman 


I  am  a  Southern  chauvinist  (fe- 
male! I  and  proud  of  it.  1  believe  1 
understand  my  region  and  accept  it. 
Just  as  Florence  King  ["The  Good 


Ole  Boy,"  April]  tells  us  that  "the 
are  men  and  then  there  are  Southe 
men,"  I  respond,  "there  are  broa 
minded  critics  and  then  there  a 
bigots."  The  editors'  note  mentiom 
that  Miss  King  is  a  Southern* 
Aren't  you  sorry.  Miss  King?  Sin 
you  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  oi 
crude  Southern  folklore,  surely  y< 
will  recognize  this  "slightly  alterei 
version  of  an  anthem  that  arose  o 
of  the  ranks  of  your  best  specimen 
"Good  Ole  Boyism" — yes,  the  1. 
Klux  Klan: 

Move  it  on  North,  boys 

Move  it  on  North. 

If  you  don't  like  our  Southern 

ways, 
Move  it  on  North. 


Diane  Wo<' 

Macon,  (/ 

i 

Please  tell  little  ol'  Flossie  Kit 
that  those  sweet  lid  Good  Ole  Bo 
are  hard  to  come  by  these  days.  TH] 
are  a  real  endangered  species,  trul 
Yes,  ma'am,  they  have  been  pluy 
crowded  out  by  a  whole  bunch  i 
tight-lipped,  stingy,  McGovern-livij 
Yamn  Dankees,  born  in  the  midd 
of  the  week  and  looking  both  waj 
for  Sunday! 

So,  Flossie,  honey,  you  Yank] 
gals  come  on  down  here  and  feU 
yore  menfolk  back  home,  'cause 
shore  don't  take  long  for  a  Yank 
boy  to  change  into  a  Good  Ole  Bo 
Yes,  ma'am,  once  they  get  their  fe. 
warm,  their  bellies  full,  and  th^ 
heads  rubbed  a  little  bit,  why  the- 
Yankee  boys  are  plum  hard  to  g 
shed  of. 

Y'all  come  soon,  now,  but  jf( 
leave  any  Good  Ole  Boy  you  find  ^ 
them  what  knows  how  to  banc, 
them! 

Elva  Thomps( 
Knoxville,  Ten 


r: 


Florence  King  replies: 

To  Elva  Thompson:  I'm  sorry 
report  that  the  Virginia  seismogra 
is  now  broken  beyond  repair.  Whi 
you  called  me  a  Yankee,  my  gran 
mother  started  spinning  in  her  gravj 
I  was  born  on  Sunday,  January  |\ 
1936,  in  Washington,  D.C..  produ 
of  a  long  line  of  Old  Dominion  rjl 
idents  whose  ancestral  home  w 
Newgate  Prison — a  stingy,  tig! 
lipped  institution  without  whose  b| 
lief  in  the  salubrious  effects  of  force 
emigration  "The  Good  Ole  Boa 
would  never  have  been  written. 


IBM  on  trial 


illiam  Rodgers'  "IBM  on  Trial" 
is  blatantly  misleading  and 
nany    instances  demonstrably 
.  In  addition,  it  draws  conclu- 
.  about  IBM  and  the  data-pro- 
ng industry  that  are  contradicted 
he  findings  of  the  two  federal 
ts  that  have  examined  IBM's 
ion  in  the  industry. 
:rtainly,  IBM  and  its  legal  affairs 
proper  subjects  for  public  com- 
nltary.  And  I  believe  IBM  is  ma- 
:u]  enough  to  accept  critical  points 
sf  iew.   However.   I   must  object 
ivl  n  a  writer  chooses  to  support  his 
pe  onal  opinions  with  strident  de- 
nations  that  contradict,  misrep- 
nt,  or  willfully  ignore  facts  that 
a  matter  of  public  record.  For 
mple,  IBM  has  had  two  trials. 
I  won  one  and  lost  one  and  sue- 
fully  prevailed  in  four  efforts  by 
petitors  to  enjoin  certain  IBM 
:tices.  All  those  were  brought 
er  the  antitrust  laws.  But  Mr. 
Igers  mentions  only  the  one  IBM 

he  article's  errors  and  omissions 
pervasive;  the  following  specific 
mples  should  give  your  readers 
e  idea  of  how  they  were  misled: 
tatement:  IBM  is  a  "monopoly" 
the  computer  industry,  an  "un- 
luted  colossus."  In  a  similar  vein, 
.  Rodgers  quotes  unnamed  "sur- 
ing  competitors"  as  saying  that 
"IBM  empire"  is  "too  immune  to 
restraints  of  power,  too  dangerous 
1  ruthless  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
ial  and  industrial  community." 
^act:  The  only  two  federal  judges 
o  have  passed  on  the  question  have 
lcluded  after  trial  that  IBM  does 
monopolize   the  computer  in- 
try. 

Judge  A.  Sherman  Christensen  in 
•  Telex  case  decided — in  a  ruling 
M  now  is  appealing — that  IBM 
d  monopolized  a  narrow  market 
fined  as  "peripheral  devices  plug 
mpatible  with  the  CPU's  ( com- 
ters)  of  IBM."  However,  Judge 
'iristensen  also  concluded  the  fol- 
ding about  IBM  competitors  and 
M's  position  generally  in  the  corn- 
ier industry:  ".  .  .  competitors 
zlude  many  large  diversified  com- 
nies  with  important  skills  and  sub- 
mtial  financial  resources,  and  many 
mpetitors  are  strong,  independent 
id  growing.  .  .  .  Between  1952  and 
^70  the  number  of  competitors  in 


the  EDP  industry  multiplied  more 
than  136  times  from  13  to  1773.  .  .  . 
Broadly  defined  the  EDP  industry 
appears  competitive  and  dynamic." 

Judge  Walter  E.  Craig,  in  dismiss- 
ing the  Greyhound  Computer  Cor- 
poration suit  in  July  of  1972  after 
eight  weeks  of  trial,  found  that  IBM 
was  not  a  monopoly  and  that  "the 
defendant's  place  in  the  industry  has 
been  achieved  as  a  result  of  superior 
skill,  foresight  and  industry.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt 
to  monopolize  on  the  record." 

Statement:  IBM  "probably  com- 
mands 75  to  80  percent  of  the  com- 
puter business  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  IBM  concedes  that  it  gets  per- 
haps 35  percent  of  the  industry 
revenues,  but  the  courts  and  its  com- 
petitors scorn  that  unsupported  esti- 
mate as  nonsense." 

Fact:  The  35  percent  figure  is  not 
IBM's,  and  it  is  not  an  "unsupported 
estimate";  it  was  a  result  of  a  court- 
administered  industry  census.  In  the 
Telex  decision,  the  only  one  which 
dealt  with  percentage  figures,  Judge 
Christensen  did  not  "scorn"  the  35 
percent  as  "nonsense."  He  specifical- 
ly found  that  IBM's  share  of  industry 
revenue  was  "35.1  percent  in  1970." 

Statement:  Computer  divisions  of 
Philco,  RCA,  and  General  Electric 
were  "demolished"  in  "unequal  com- 
bat" with  IBM. 

Fact:  The  computer  divisions  were 
not  "demolished"  but,  as  Judge 
Christensen  found,  were  acquired  by 
Sperry  RancUUnivac  and  Honeywell, 
whose   competitive   positions  were 
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"enhanced"  by  these  acquisitions. 
And  the  Philco-Ford  computer  divi- 
sions recently  reported  electronic 
data-processing  revenue  in  1972  of 
$79  million  in  a  computer-industry 
census. 

Statement:  In  1913  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Sr.,  was  "exempted"  from 
serving  an  antitrust  sentence  'after 
the  court  ordered  a  seconi 

Fact:  In  1913  Mr.  Watson  was  in- 
dicted and  convicted  along  with 
many  other  officials  of  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  but  Mr.  Watson's 
conviction  was  reversed  by  the  court 
of  appeals.  The  government  then 
proposed  a  settlement;  Mr.  Watson 
rejected  the  offer,  and  the  govern- 
ment dropped  the  case  against  him. 
He  was  not  "exempted"  from  serving 
a  sentence;  he  won  the  case. 

Statement:  "Coincidentally,  IBM 
announced  that  it  intended  to  market 
an  improved  version"  of  Control 
Data  Corporation's  Model  6600,  but 
"never  manufactured"  it. 

Fact:  IBM  never  announced  "it 
intended  to  market  an  improved  ver- 
sion" of  the  CDC  6600.  Two  years 
after  the  announcement  of  the  CDC 
6600,  IBM  did  announce  a  model  of 
the  System '360  that  was  more  pow- 
erful than  the  CDC  6600,  and  IBM 
manufactured  and  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  them. 

Statement:  IBM  settled  with  CDC 
"out  of  court  by  giving  Norris  one  of 
its  subsidiary  companies  and  cash 
amounting  to  $110  million." 

Fact:  IBM  did  not  "give"  CDC  a 
subsidiary  or  $110  million  in  cash. 
The  actual  terms  of  the  mutual  settle- 
ment I  IBM  had  countersued  against 
CDC  for  antitrust  violations)  were: 
CDC  purchased  an  IBM  subsidiary 
for  $16  million.  IBM  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $2.6  million  per  year  for  ten 
years  to  assure  the  employees  of  that 
subsidiary  I  its  former  employees) 
their  full,  existing  fringe  benefits. 
IBM  agreed  to  purchase  from  CDC 
$4.8  million  per  year  of  EDP  ser- 
vices and  $6  million  of  research  and 
development  work  per  year  for  five 
years.  In  addition,  $15  million  of 
CDC  legal  fees  and  expenses  were 
paid  by  IBM. 

Statement:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment "hopes  to  apply  an  old  measur- 
ing rule,  which  holds  that  competi- 
tion is  stifled  when  three  or  four  com- 
panies carry  off  50  percent  or  more 
of  any  category  of  business.  IBM  is 
prepared  to  plead  that  it  is  being  dis- 
criminated against,  that  the  old  mea-  < 
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suring  rule  is  invalid,  dishonored  by 
numerous  exceptions." 

Fact:  Nonsense.  There  is  no  such 
rule  and  never  has  been. 

Statement:  Mr.  Rodgers  character- 
izes Berton  Hochfeld,  whom  he 
quotes  at  length,  as  one  of  the  "archi- 
tects" of  IBM's  so-called  "price- 
cutting  structure"  who  "designed  the 
price  cuts,"  thereby  accomplishing 
"for  IBM  the  job  he  was  required  to 
do." 

Fact:  Mr.  Hochfeld  worked  for 
IBM  for  just  over  two  years  after  he 
finished  his  schooling.  He  was  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  "financial  ana- 
lysts" at  IBM  and  never  held  any 
kind  of  managerial  position.  Mr. 
Hochfeld  conceded  under  oath  that 
he  was  never  responsible  for  setting 
any  prices  on  any  IBM  products. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Rodgers  does  not 
reveal  that  Mr.  Hochfeld,  after  leav- 
ing IBM,  worked  as  a  paid  consul- 
tant and  witness  for  Telex. 

Mr.  Rodgers  has  taken  up  the  cud- 
gels of  a  few  of  IBM's  competitors 
and  ignored  the  unprecedented  prod- 
uct and  price  improvements  in  com- 
puters passed  on  to  consumers  by  the 
intense  competition  in  the  industry. 
That  he  is  free  to  do,  but  we  believe 


your  readers  and  IBM  should  not  be 
abused  and  misled  by  Mr.  Rodgers' 
demonstrable  distortions. 

Frank  T.  Cary 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
IBM 

William  Rodgers  Replies: 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Cary's  critique 
of  my  article,  one  could  develop  an 
Orwellian  thesis  that  corporate  in- 
nocence flourishes  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  litigation  against  it. 

Unlike  Mr.  Cary,  Harper's  readers 
will  doubtless  see  my  article  as  an  ex- 
amination of  his  corporation  rather 
than  as  an  attack  against  it.  If  he  and 
his  colleagues  will  look  again,  they 
will  find  that  it  was  the  failure  of 
American  law  and  government  that  I 
primarily  criticized.  It  is  the  failure 
of  government  to  at  least  restrain 
predatory  power  that  has  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  complicity  with  corpo- 
rate power. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  imputed  to  IBM 
people  I  interviewed  loftier  man- 
agerial status  than  they  deserved.  I 
would  have  identified  Berton  Hoch- 
feld as  a  consultant  to  Telex  had  I 
known  he  was  one,  so  that  readers 
could   assess  the  validity   of  self- 


"Sets  down  the  deeper  truth  about 
Casals,  man  and  musician.  .  .  .  Very 
special  among  the  books  of  the 
growing  Casals  literature." 

—Joseph  Wechsberg, 
Chicago  Tribune  Book  World 

"Surpasses,  in  thoroughness,  detail 
and  accuracy,  any  other  book  about 
the  late  world-renowned  cellist.  .  .  . 
Entrancing." 

—Publishers  Weekly 

"Fabulous  —  tours,  personalities, 
anecdotes,  quips,  the  glamour  and 
romance  of  times  past,  a  detailed 
musical  history." 

—  The  Kirkus  Reviews 

"A  fascinating  and  moving  book." 
—  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

692  pages;  over  140  photos; 
discography;  index 
$15  00  at  all  bookstores 
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serving  comments.  My  oversight  c 
this  fact  is  criticized  by  Mr.  Can 
and  appropriately  so. 

Whether  or  not  the  late  Thorn? 
J.  Watson,  Sr.,  "won"  his  antitrus  f 
case  after  conviction  in  191.-4  is  liighl  i 
questionable.  This  case  is  recounte 
fully  in  my  book  Think,  soon  to  b 
reissued  in  an  updated  paperbac 
edition  by  New  American  Librar; 
Certainly  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  wo  I 
exemption  from  serving  a  sentenc 
when,  three  years  after  he  had  bee 
fired  from  National  Cash  Hegistt 
Company,  the  case  simply  withere 
away  through  a  nolle  prosequi,  meai 
ing  the  prosecution  simply  droppe 
it.  I  don't  want  to  deprive  Mr.  Wa 
son  of  any  victory — if  that's  what 
was. 

Mr.  Cary  says  computer  divisioi  i 
of  Philco,  RCA,  and  GE  were  m 
"demolished"  in  "unequal  combat  j 
with  IBM  but  only  "acquired"  ifa 
other  corporations.  This  is  slicir! 
language  close  to  the  bone.  Demo]  J 
tion  by  acquisition  is  not  uncommon 
And  if  any  company's  position  wi*i 
"enhanced"  in  the  process,  it  w? ! 
IBM's. 

The   reference   to   a  "measurir 
rule"  cropped  up  in  old  antitrust  arJ 
monopoly  studies.  As  I  explicit 
stated,  it  never  amounted  to  doctrint 
Perhaps  I  need  not  have  brought  \ 
up. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  did  not  dwt 
on  the  laudatory  things  said  in  fji 
courts  and  other  forums  about  IB'j 
over  the  years.  I  did  not  purpose 
omit  them  as  a  literary  technique  m 
make  IBM  look  wicked.  My  essjl 
was  an  account  of  IBM  trials,  nf 
of  its  virtues. 

As  for  the  question  of  whethtf, 
IBM  gets — or  commands  or  control: 
—75  percent  of  the  computer-indu  i 
try  market  or.  as  it  claims.  35  pel 
cent,  that  is  surely  an  issue  to  it 
determined  in  the  government  anil 
trust  trial  headed  for  resolutioii 
There  are  many  different  markets  if 
the  industry.  What  is  in  question  | 
the  extent  to  which  IBM's  share  <• 
these  markets  gives  it  monopoly  pov 
er  and  how  that  power  is  exercised.' 

For  there  is  indeed  an  IBM  en 
pire.  The  company  is,  in  fact,  tY, 
undisputed  (except  by  IBM)  colo 
sus  of  the  industry.  And  it  has  tr 
power,  however  achieved,  to  destrci 
most  competitors  at  will.  What  th 
courts  and  the  government  will  d 
about  this,  if  anything,  remains  1 
be  seen. 


"The  best  biography 
^      of  Casals."* 
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Ifatosynthesis: 
n  It  Works 

he  sun's  radiant  energy  is 
/erted  into  food  in  the  chlo- 
r#ast,    a    remarkable  green 
h  »  found  in  plant  cells.  In  this 
(I  '.ess  of  photosynthesis,  car- 
dioxide  from  the  air  is  con- 
ed to  sugar  through  combi- 
ifon  with  the  elements  of  wa- 
in the  presence  of  light  ener- 
Oxygen  is  released  as  a  by- 
duct.  Thus  the  overall  pro- 
;  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
nration  or  burning,  in  which 
anic  matter  such  as  sugar  is 
iized,  releasing  energy,  car- 
i  dioxide,  and  water.  Photo- 
thesis,  in  addition  to  produc- 
food,  also  purifies  the  air, 
h  by  removing  carbon  diox- 
and  by  releasing  oxygen, 
he  chemical  steps  interven- 
between  the  absorption  of 
it  energy  and  the  first  ap- 
trance  of  sugar  are  numerous, 
nplicated,  and  not  complete- 
understood.  But  this  is  basi- 
ly  what  happens:  several  dif- 
ent  types  of  chlorophyll,  a 
en  pigment,  are  immobilized 
special  places  on  stacks  of 
It  membranes  in  the  chloro- 
jist  when  struck  by  light  from 
;  red  or  blue  portions  of  the 
rctrum.  Each  chlorophyll  mol- 
,ile  becomes  "excited."  In  this 
:ited  or  highly  energetic  state, 
loses  an  electron,  becoming 
sitively  charged  in  the  process, 
e  positive  charge  attracts  neg- 
vely  charged  hydroxy  1  ions 
H-)  which,  together  with  hy- 
ogen   ions   (H+),  are  pro- 
ced   by   the   dissociation  of 
iter.  The  hydroxyl  ion  loses 
electron  to  the  plus  charge 
the  chlorophyll,  restoring  its 
iginal  state  and  leaving  the 
droxyl    with    no  electrical 
arge.  There  being  no  further 
traction,  the  uncharged  OH 
ree  radical"  separates  and  ul- 
rtately  breaks  down,  releasing 
ygen.  We  have  thus  accounted 
r  light  absorption,  water  uti- 
•.ation,  and  oxygen  release. 
The  conversion  of  carbon  di- 


oxide to  sugar  is  more  com- 
plicated. The  original  high-en- 
ergy electron  expelled  from  ex- 
cited chlorophyll  moves  through 
a  series  of  accepter  compounds, 
each  at  a  lower  energy  level 
than  the  one  before  it.  In  the 
course  of  this  energetic  down- 
hill movement,  it  causes  the  for- 
mation of  special  high-energy 
chemical  bonds,  much  as  water 
flowing  downhill  can  turn  a 
wheel  and  leave  part  of  its  en- 
ergy as  the  electricity  thereby 
generated.  The  stored  chemical 
energy  is  in  a  compound  called 
ATP  (adenosine  triphosphate). 
This  compound  can  drive  reac- 
tions energetically  uphill  in  the 
same  way  that  a  pump  can. make 
water  move  uphill.  Whenever 
the  ATP  performs  such  an  ener- 
getic act,  it  loses  a  phosphate 
group  that  can  be  put  back  again 
by  further  electron  flow. 

In  the  meantime,  a  different 
chlorophyll  molecule,  also  ex- 
cited by  light,  initiates  a  similar 
electron  flow  that  results  in  the 
addition  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
(H)  to  a  complex  substance 
called  NADP.  The  resulting 
NADPH  can  release  its  hydro- 
gen to  appropriate  accepter 
compounds. 

Both  ATP  and  NADP  H  gen- 
erated by  light  are  required  to 
transform  carbon  dioxide  to  sug- 
ar. The  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air  enters  the  plant  and  becomes 
attached  to  a  larger  compound 
consisting,  in  most  plants,  of  a 
central  skeleton  of  five  carbon 
atoms.  The  resulting  six-carbon 
compound  promptly  breaks  into 
two  identical  three-carbon  parts. 
The  energy  of  the  ATP  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  NADP  H 
are  now  used  to  change  these 
smaller  fragments  into  sugar- 
like compounds.  These  in  turn 
become  the  stable  sugars  that 
are  the  basic  food  of  man  and 
almost  all  other  living  creatures. 
In  this  way,  light  energy  is 
stored  in  the  form  of  sugar. 

— Arthur  Galston 

Arthur  Galston  is  Eaton  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Yale. 


IG  A  GIANT  SAIL  AND  GO 

The  literature  of  illumination  reveals  this  above  all:  although  it 
jmes  to  those  who  wait  for  it,  it  is  always,  even  to  the  most  prac- 
ced  and  adept,  a  gift  and  a  total  surprise.  I  return  from  one  walk 
'nowing  where  the  killdeer  nests  in  the  field  by  the  creek  and  the 
our  the  laurel  blooms.  I  return  from  the  same  walk  a  day  later 
:arcely  knowing  my  own  name. ...  It  is  possible,  in  deep  space, 
j  sail  on  solar  wind.  Light,  be  it  particle  or  wave,  has  force:  you 
,g  a  giant  sail  and  go.  The  secret  of  seeing  is  to  sail  on  solar 
'ind.  Hone  and  spread  your  spirit  till  you  yourself  are  a  sail. 

— Annie  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  1974 


Written  on  the  Wind 

Wind  power  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  as  the  greatest  terrestrial 
medium  for  harvesting,  harness- 
ing, and  conserving  solar  ener- 
gy. The  water  and  air  waves 
circulating  around  our  planet 
are  unsurpassed  energy  accu- 
mulators whose  captured  energy 
may  be  used  to  generate  elec- 
trical, pneumatic,  and  hydraulic 
power  systems. 

I  have  been  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject of  wind  power  with  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  since  1927, 
when  I  included  windmills,  air 
compressors,  liquid  oxygen,  liq- 
uefaction equipment,  and  ait 
turbines  in  the  design  of  the 
first  Dymaxion  house. 

With  the  advent  of  rural  elec- 
trification— more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  ago — I  saw  that 
windmills  were  going  out  just 
as  modern  aerodynamic  research 
was  coming  in.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  this  potential  scientific 
harvest,  I  have  for  the  past  four 
years  been  pursuing  the  devel- 
opment of  windmill-generated 
electricity. 

One  of  the  strategies  has 
been  to  convert  some  pure  sun- 
stilled  water  electrolytically  into 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  use 
the  hydrogen  directly  for  power 
purposes;  or  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  could  be  reassociated  to 
produce  electric  current  at  an 
overall  85  percent  efficiency. 
Another  strategy  is  the  adoption 
of  improved  windmill  propeller 
blades  with  jet-technology  aero- 
dynamic cowling  in  a  new  low- 
cost  method  of  mechanical  link- 
age from  the  mill  to  the  gener- 
ator. We  are  also  developing  a 
new  octahedral  windmill  mast 
which  is  transportable,  power- 
ful, economical,  and  swiftly 
erectable.  In  the  course  of  our 
experiments,  my  associates  and 
1  found  that  the  Greek-island- 
type  windmills  with  self-furling 
sails  are  also  very  efficient. 

Present  experiments  show  that 
flywheels — as  energy  accumula- 
tors— can  be  employed  efficient- 
ly in  connection  with  variable 
winds  to  drive  generators. 

All  the  winds  around  Earth 
together  with  all  the  force  they 
can  use  to  produce  the  150  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  ocean 
waves:  and  to  bend,  twirl,  twist, 
and  sometimes  uproot  the 
world's  trees,  bushes,  grasses, 
dust  storms;  and  to  form  and 
scud  around  the  Earth  the  two 
billion  cubic  miles  of  clouds 
and  their  many  violent  storms; 


as  well  as  all  the  billions  of 
tons  of  water  raised  hourly  into 
the  sky  to  rain  back  upon  Earth 
to  maintain  the  vegetation; 
these  winds  and  their  many  side- 
effect  tasks  altogether  constitute 
a  100-mile  thick,  200  billion- 
cubic-mile  spherical  mantle 
which  is  indeed  a  sun-energy 
accumulator  or  sun-energy  stor- 
age battery,  whose  power  capac- 
ity is  adequate  to  accommodate 
and  eternally  regenerate  all  of 
humanity's  needs  and  pleasures, 
with  a  safety  factor  coefficient 
of  10,000  to  1. 

As  the  U.S.  Navy  reckons  it, 
one  minute  of  one  hurricane  re- 
leases more  energy  than  that  of 
the  combined  atomic  bomb  ar- 
senals of  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
design  science,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  coping  with  the  calm, 
zephyr,  gale,  or  hurricane  vari- 
abilities of  wind  power. 

Great  corporations  have  not 
as  yet  ventured  into  this  field 
because  wind  energy  has  not 
seemed  to  be  monopolizable 
over  a  pipe  or  a  wire.  Enterprise 
can  be  rewarded,  however,  in 
greater  magnitude  than  ever  be- 
fore, by  producing  and  renting 
world-around  wind-harnessing 
apparatus — following  the  mod- 
els of  the  computer,  telephone, 
car  rental,  and  hoteling-service 
industries. 

Hydrogen,  harvested  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  can 
be  used  immediately  to  operate 
all  the  world's  piston-  or  tur- 
bine-driven engines  now  driven 
by  gasified  petroleum  products. 
Recent  studies  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  afford  sta- 
tistical confirmation  of  my  state- 
ment that  wind  power  can  take 
care  of  all  our  energy  needs, 
and  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  short  order.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  de- 
velopment strategy  is  directed 
at  producing  large  offshore, 
ship-  or  tower-mounted,  wind- 
mill batteries  to  supply  large 
cities.  In  contradistinction,  my 
windmill  development  work  is 
aimed  at  supplying  individual 
consumer  families. 

Wind  power  permits  humanity 
to  participate  in  cosmic  eco- 
nomics and  evolutionary  accom- 
modation without  in  any  way 
depleting  or  offending  the  great 
ecological  regeneration  of  life 
on  Earth. 

— R.  Buckminsler  Fuller 

Buckminster  Fuller's  800-page  syste- 
matic philosophy,  Synergetics,  will  be 
published  by  Macmillan  in  the  fall. 
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A  Friendly  Visit 
to  Mr.  Sun 

Hi,  kids!  This  is  Dr.  Knowl- 
edge. Today  on  Adventure  Time 
we're  going  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
Sun!  We're  privileged  to  have 
with  us  the  brilliant  scientist  Dr. 
Zbigniew  Ferris  of  the  Polish 
Astrophysics  Institute.  Dr.  Z. 
has  built  a  spaceship  out  of 
asbestos  and  Teflon,  coated  with 
gelatin,  and  he  will  be  leading 
our  expedition. 

Now,  some  of  you  are  prob- 
ably worried  about  getting 
burned  up  when  we  land!  Well, 
that's  natural  enough,  what  with 
the  surface  temperature  being 
10,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But 
you  can  relax,  for  we  are  going 
at  night. 

Okay,  Dr.  Z,  let's  blast  off! 

While  Dr.  Z.  is  busy  at  the 
complex  controls,  let's  try  to 
find  the  sun.  It's  located  about 
32,000  light  years  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Milky  Way  galaxy. 
It's  a  good  thing  that  we're  only 
93  million  miles  away  and  that 
the  Earth  i:>  moving  right  along 
with  the  sun — that  cuts  down  on 
our  travel  time.  Another  bene- 
fit of  the  sun's  being  relatively 
close  to  the  Farth  is  that  we  can 
pick  it  out  easily  from  all  the 
other  stars.  Otherwise  we'd  have 
trouble  finding  it  because,  frank- 
ly, it's  rather  boring.  As  Robert 
Howard  of  Hale  Observatories 
observes,  the  sun  is  "a  dwarf  of 
the  spectral  type  G  .  .  .  quiet  and 
well-behaved  compared  to  some 
of  its  more  gigantic  or  bom- 
bastic relatives." 

Sh!  Hear  the  solar  wind?  It's 
made  up  of  all  those  atomic 
particles  hurled  out  by  the  sun. 

Let's  wave  at  mysterious  Ve- 
nus! And  hello  there,  little 
Mercury!  Say,  Dr.  Z.,  we  seem 
to  be  speeding  up. 

"Yes,  Dr.  Knowledge,  that's 
because  we're  starting  to  spiral 
in  toward  the  sun  and  we're 
feeling  its  enormous  gravita- 
tional pull.  Everything  about  the 
sun  is  enormous.  In  fact,  it  ac- 
counts for  99  percent  of  the 
matter  in  the  solar  system.  Look 
to  your  left  and  you'll  see  how 
it's  filling  up  the  porthole  win- 
dows. We'd  better  put  on  our 
extra-thick-lensed  sunglasses! 

"Note  the  glow  around  the 
sun.  That's  the  corona,  a  hot, 
thin  cloud  of  gas  many  times 
the  sun's  diameter.  The  mag- 


netic field  of  the  sun  controls 
the  shape  of  the  corona.  Isn't 
it  pretty?  Now,  before  we  land, 
let's  swoop  under  this  huge  gas- 
eous arc  shooting  up  from  the 
surface.  It's  about  100,000  miles 
high.  Moving  very  fast.  Wow! 
Sometimes  these  solar  prom- 
inences escape  the  sun's  gravity 
altogether,  but  this  one  won't 
— it's  falling  back  down.  Spec- 
tacular! 

"Let's  check  out  the  surface. 
Hmm.  Looks  mottled,  like  a  big 
plate  of  tapioca!  Those  dark 
spots  are  sunspots —  storms  fifty 
times  the  size  of  the  Earth.  The 
solar  prominences,  like  the  one 
we  just  saw,  are  the  result  of 
these  eddies  on  the  surface.  The 
storms  don't  appear  to  move, 
because  they're  so  large. 

"Hang  on,  we're  gliding  down 
now.  You  can't  really  tell  exact- 
ly where  the  surface  is  because 
it's  all  gas,  but  keep  your  seat- 
belts  strapped,  because  there's 
a  lot  of  turbulence!  But,  you 
know,  our  Mr.  Sun  is  a  healthy 
star.  Though  he  might  look  cha- 
otic, he's  actually  stable  and  well- 
organized,  with  many  intricate 
patterns  and  pulsation  cycles. 

"Let's  whip  out  our  high- 
power  microscopes  and  examine 
the  surface.  Look  at  all  those 
coherent  atoms — no  parts  mis- 
sing. Calcium,  hydrogen,  helium. 

Now,  all  these  coherent 
atoms  here  are  part  of  a  bucket 
brigade.  These  atoms  are  con- 
veying energy  from  the  furnace 
in  the  sun's  core.  If  they  didn't, 
the  sun  would  explode.  A  healthy 
star,  you  see,  is  a  balance  be- 
tween a  huge  release  of  energy 
and  intense  gravity.  Mr.  Sun  is 
fairly  stable,  although  every 
eleven  years  he  throws  off  a 
little  more  energy  than  the  grav- 
ity controls — that's  your  sun- 
spot  cycle. 

"Okay,  Id's  drop  down  a  few 
thousand  miles,  toward  the  core. 
Feel  the  gas  growing  rigid?  Now 
it's  quite  dense.  I'd  better  turn 
on  the  propellers  so  we  can  bore 
right  through.  Whew,  it's  get- 
ting hot!" 

Thirty  million  degrees  F., 
Dr.  / 

"Right!  And  a  lot's  going  on 
here.  Too  bad  the  human  eye 
can't  perceive  it.  But  you  can 
take  my  word — the  energy  levels 
here  are  too  high  for  atoms  to 
hold  together.  They're  stripped 
down    to   subatomic  particles. 


A  square  yard  of  area  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  continuously 
receives  radiation  equivalent  to  nearly  two  horsepower. 


Now,  how  does  this  furnace 
work?  Unlike  a  coal  furnace, 
where  the  fuel  is  consumed 
quickly,  Mr.  Sun's  furnace  relies 
on  a  chain  of  nuclear  processes 
involving  hydrogen  and  helium. 
At  the  end  of  the  process,  a  tiny 
bit  of  matter  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fantastic  amount 
of  energy,  which  is  then  passed 
upward  frorh  atom  to  atom 
in  the  bucket  brigade  until  it 
reaches  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  light,  heat,  radio  waves, 
every  kind  of  radiation  imagin- 
able. There  are  lots  of  unknowns 
here  in  the  interior,  but  we 
don't  have  time  to  explore  them 
today,  for  we  must  return  to 
Earth  and  eat  breakfast!" 

Thanks,  Dr.  Z.  Let's  take 
back  a  little  teaspoonful  of  the 
sun's  core  to  show  the  folks  at 
home! 

"Better  not,  Dr.  Knowledge! 
It  will  explode  when  we  get  to 
the  surface,  blowing  us  all  to 
kingdom  come!" 

Righto,  Dr.  Z.  No  souvenirs 
this  time.  Who  will  ever  believe 
us? 

Next  Month:  We  call  on  a 
black  hole  in  space! 

— Gwyneth  Cravens 
Gwyneth  Cravens,  a  contributing  ed- 
itor of  Harper's,  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Monroe  Junior  High  Rock- 
et Club  of  Albuquerque. 


Hardy  Warriors 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the 
time  of  Great  Antiquity  there 
were  originally  two  suns  in  the 
sky.  One  rose  in  the  east,  and 
the  other  rose  in  the  west.  The 
two  suns  were  very  hot,  very 
large,  and  they  scorched  the 
earth  until  it  smoked  and  smol- 
dered. No  plant  was  able  to  live 
long  under  such  conditions. 

Several  men  of  high  intel- 
ligence did  some  thinking  and 
came  up  with  a  plan.  They  del- 
egated a  group  of  hardy  war- 
riors, and  instructed  them  to 
take  up  great  bows  and  large 
arrows,  and  travel  to  the  distant 
Western  Mountain  and  shoot 
down  the  sun  of  the  west. 

So  it  was  that  one  day  a  band 
of  courageous  men  set  forth, 
marching  apace,  hurrying  day 
after  day  along  the  road  to  the 
west,  until  they  had  been  at  the 
task  steadily  for  a  decade  and 
more.  Since  the  journey  was 
such  an  overwhelmingly  long 
one,  those  heroic  men  under- 
went a  great  many  trials  and 


tribulations  which  grad 
aged  and  weakened  them, 
by  one,  they  sickened  and 
By  and  by  there  remaine 
single  warrior  who  was 
paratively  younger  thanJ 
others  who  had  set  off  on 
mission.  This  lone  survivor  t 
aged  to  make  his  way 
to  civilization  without  mis 
Upon  his  arrival  he  addre 
the  multitude  with  these  wo 
"The  road  is  fearsomely  lo 
If  we  think  to  shoot  down* 
sun  of  the  west,  each  man  m 
make  certain  to  carry  a  cl 
with  him!" 

A  second  group  of  ni 
quickly  formed  up,  each  of  th 
carrying  on  his  back  a  yot 
boy.  They  set  off  on  their  jo 
ney.  Year  after  year  went 
on  and  on  they  walked,  ui, 
twenty  years  had  flown  by.  1 
original  members  of  the  pa 
had  all  grown  old  and 
youngsters  had  grown  up. 
elder  warriors  thereupon  gi 
their  bows  and  arrows  to 
younger  ones,  and  made  th 
way  back  home  again, 
younger  ones  took  up  the  bo 
and  arrows  and  set  off  straight 
way  toward  the  Western  Moi 
tain.  By  the  time  they  reach 
their  destination  the  youths  h 
become  thirty  to  forty  years  c 
full  in  the  strength  of  their  ye 
and  experience. 

Standing  atop  the  West< 
Mountain,  they  waited  for 
sun  to  rise.  When  it  did,  th; 
nocked  sturdy  arrows  to 
strings  and  drew  their  gr< 
bows  to  the  fullest  pitch.  Th 
whoosh!  The  arrows  took  flij 
toward  the  sun  with  a  sound  1 
the  humming  of  a  swarm 
angry  bees.  Among  the  clus 
of  arrows  one  sped  straight  a 
true,  without  wobble  or  wavt 
piercing  the  heart  of  the  westQ 
sun.  Mortally  wounded,  the  s 
dripped  blood,  which  dyed 
western  sky  red.  After  the  s 
had  stopped  bleeding,  it  chang 
to  a  pallid  color,  losing  its  foi 
and  ability  to  send  forth  fier 
heat  and  brilliant  rays  of  ligl 

From  that  time  on  there  w 
only  one  sun  in  the  sky.  No 
however,  there  was  a  moon 
is  said  that  the  moon  is  the  s> 
that  lost  its  blood.  In  the  m 
die  of  the  moon  is  a  dark  s 
which  is  the  scar  from 
wound  left  by  the  arrow. 
— Translated  from  the  Chine 
by  Tam  C.  Gib 

Tarn  C.  Gibbs  is  currently  worki 
on  translations  of  Confucius  and  Li 
ttu  with  Prof.  Cheng  Man-ch'ing. 
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IRCES 

r  lirth  and  Death  of  the  Sun, 
'm    eorge  Gamow. 

ifortunately,  this  book  is  no 
r  in  print,  but  it  is  a  classic 
should  not  be  missed  by 
ne  who  wants  to  know 
about  the  sun  in  its  own 
(it  is  a  star)  rather  than 
e  source  of  the  Earth's  heat 
light.  Although  it  is  now 
of  date  in  its  scientific  de- 
the  book  conveys  a  mar- 
asly  intimate  sense  of  the 
s  of  things  that  scientists 
to  know  about  the  sun  and 
they  find  out.  Try  your 
ry  for  a  copy. 


Coming  Age  of  Solar  En- 
(revised  edition),  by  D.  S. 
icy,  Jr.   (Harper  &  Row, 
5.) 

his  is  a  journalistic  work, 
worth  reading  as  an  easy,  if 
equate,  introduction  to  the 
ect.  The  book  is  based  on 
orrect  premise  that  too  few 
pie  realize  the  energy  po- 
■  ial  of  the  sun,  and  it  pre- 
s,  in  simple  form,  the  fun- 
lental  features  of  solar  ra- 
lion  and  the  various  schemes 
posed  to  capture  it. 

"I  Assessment  of  Solar  Energy 
2  National  Energy  Resource, 
the  NSF/NASA  Solar  En- 
V    Panel,    December  1972. 
/ailable  from  the  Department 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Uni- 
sity   of   Maryland,  College 
k,  Maryland,  $2.35.) 
f  you  are  after  up-to-date 
d  facts  about  what  can  be 
le  with  solar  energy,  you  can- 
avoid  going  to  one  of  the 
Teasing  numbers  of  govern- 
nt-sponsored  technical  reports 
the  subject.  This  report  doc- 
tents  the  conclusion  of  a  sci- 
ific  panel  that  "solar  energy 
be  developed  to  meet  siz- 
le  portions  of  the  Nation's 
ure  energy  needs."  It  assumes 
it  a  substantial  development 
Dgram  can  achieve  the  neces- 
ry  technical  and  economic  ob- 
:tives  by  the  year  2020  and 
ommends  that  the  U.S.  take 
leading  role  in  research  and 
velopment. 

The  report  itself  analyzes 
ree  broad  applications  of  solar 
<rgy:  (1)  solar  heating  and 
•oling  of  buildings;  (2)  the 
oduction  of  fuels  from  or- 
mic  materials  produced  with 
le  aid  of  the  sun;  (3)  the  gen- 
ation  of  electricity  from  solar 
lergy. 


Solar  House  Plans,  by  Harry  E. 
Thomason  and  Harry  Jack  Lee 
Thomason,  Jr.  (Edmund  Scien- 
tific Company,  $10.) 

Solar  House  Plans  outlines 
what  one  needs  in  order  to 
build  a  new  home  with  solar 
heating.  It  explains  that  solar 
heating  is  not  limited  to  areas 
of  constant  sunshine  and  cites 
the  Thomason  Solar  Home  No.  1 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  its  application  in  cloudy 
and  seasonal  weather. 

The  author  defines  a  solar 
house  as  one  in  which  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  heat  require- 
ments, that  is,  more  than  50  per- 
cent, is  obtained  through  solar 
devices.  The  report  includes  in- 
formation on  the  costs  of  con- 
structing a  heating  system;  a  list 
of  parts,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment needed;  general  instruc- 
tions for  construction;  and  an- 
swers to  the  most  commonly 
asked  questions  about  solar 
houses.  It  also  includes  solar- 
house  plans  and  work  sheets. 

Solar  Energy  Research:  A  Mul- 
tidisciplinary  Approach.  Staff 
Report  of  the  92nd  Congress, 
second  session.  Available,  free, 
from  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

The  Congress  is  a  surprisingly 
good  source  of  information 
about  solar  energy.  This  re- 
port includes  the  responses  of 
selected  federal  agencies  to  re- 
quests for  information  on  cur- 
rent research.  It  aims  to  reveal 
the  current  status  and  future  po- 
tential of  solar  energy  research, 
including:  (1)  the  extent  of 
need;  (2)  who  is  doing  the  re- 
search and  development;  (3) 
what  level  of  effort  is  being  ex- 
erted; (4)  what  the  technolog- 
ical, economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial obstacles  are;  and  (5)  the 
degree  of  reliance  that  can  and 
should  be  placed  on  solar  en- 
ergy. This  is  a  good  place  to 
find  out  who  is  doing  what. 

— Margaret  Davies 

Margaret  Davies  works  at  the  Center 
for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 


To  send  for  books  mentioned 
in  Sources,  please  follow  the  di- 
rections for  ordering  that  appear 
in  Tools  for  Living  on  page  104. 


Highest  Praise 


Far  and  away  the  best  book  on  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  sun — how  we  can  use  the  energy  that  it  sheds  on  the  earth — 
is  Direct  Use  of  the  Sun's  Energy,  by  Farrington  Daniels,  now 
available  in  paperback  (Ballantine,  $1.95).  Farrington  Daniels, 
who  died  only  a  year  ago,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  and  rare 
talents,  a  gifted  scientist  and  a  citizen  deeply  concerned  about 
making  science  useful  to  society.  That  is  why  his  book  is  so  im- 
portant: it  is  firmly  based  on  solid  science,  and  the  facts  and 
ideas  are  aimed  at  the  solution  of  real  problems  faced  by  real  peo- 
ple. The  writing  is  clear,  to  the  point,  and  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
the  man.  — Barry  Commoner 


Finally,  a  Directory 

The  most  comprehensive  solar 
guide  is  a  384-page  computer- 
coordinated  reference  work,  So- 
lar Heating,  Cooling,  and  Ener- 
gy Conservation  Directory,  pub- 
lished by  Environmental  Action 
of  Colorado.  The  book  cat- 
alogues all  current  uses  of  the 
sun's  energy  by  individuals,  in- 
dustries, institutions,  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  It  lists  prac- 
tically every  manufacturer  of 
solar-power  equipment,  together 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the 
products.  Many  of  them  are 
from  foreign  countries,  where 
much  of  the  technology  is  al- 
ready in  use. 

For  anyone  seriously  interest- 
ed in  solar  energy,  the  directory 
is  a  must.  Send  all  orders  for 
the  Solar  Heating,  Cooling,  and 
Energy  Conservation  Directory 
to  Carolyn  M.  Pesko,  c/o  En- 
vironmental Action  of  Colorado, 
1100  14  Street,  Denver,  Colora- 
do 80202.  Your  check  for  $15 
should  be  made  payable  to  that 
organization. 


h  ( ., 
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EARS 

Environmental  Action  of  Col- 
orado sent  us  a  large  packet 
of  information  detailing  their 
activities  in  circulating  informa- 
tion about  solar  energy.  They 
told  us  that  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Reprint  Service,  known  as 
EARS,  sells  a  catalogue  of  solar 
information  (25  cents)  describ- 
ing works  on  "everything  under 
the  sun"  from  a  wide  variety  of 
scientific  publications  and  news 
sources.  The  topics  range  from 
solar  industry  marketing  to  en- 
ergy-flow charts  to  "An  Invita- 
tion for  Everyone  Who  Wishes 
Good  Things  for  America." 

For  a  copy  of  EARS  Cat- 
alogue 2B,  send  your  quarter  to 
EARS,  1100  14  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado  80202.  If  you'd  rather 
have  a  sample  of  the  Service's 
work  immediately,  send  them 
$3.60  for  their  Solar  Energy 
Packet.  It  includes  bumper  stick- 
ers, buttons,  their  catalogue,  and 
some  of  the  most  thoroughly  re- 
searched reprints  on  solar  en- 
ergy we've  seen. 


y,\ 


The  sun  dance,  the  major  celebration  of  the  Plains  Indians  until  1900. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVIN I 


HELP  WANTED 

When  I  began  to  explore  the  marketplace  and  badger  my  friends 
for  tips  on  products  that  used  the  sun's  power,  I  thought  that  sure- 
ly I  would  come  up  with  dozens  and  dozens  of  items.  As  it  turned 
out,  I  didn't  find  as  many  as  I  had  hoped;  tools  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  free  source  of  energy  are  in  the  fledgling  stage  of 
development.  If  any  of  you  know  of  currently  available  solar  tools 
we've  missed,  please  write  to  us  about  them.  — Mel  Wathen 


To  order  items  from  us,  send  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
Specify  the  item,  quantity  of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed). 
Price  is  that  indicated  in  the  description  below,  plus  postage  and 
handling  charges  as  listed.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order 
(N.Y.  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for 
the  total  amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to 
charge  your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge  on  orders  over  $15, 
indicate  your  card  number  and  its  expiration  date.  You  may  also 
order  the  books  on  page  103  by  following  these  instructions. 


SUN  FOOD 

In  the  pre-electric  age,  peo- 
ple often  preserved  food  by  dry- 
ing it  in  the  sun. 

Here's  a  current  report  from 
William  H.  Dougherty  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  "In  the  case 
of  curing  chili,  and  also  jerky, 
which  is  sometimes  hung  out 
here  like  scraps  of  laundry  on 
clotheslines,  the  essential  pro- 
cess is  desiccation,  with  the  sun 
used  only  as  a  convenient  agent. 
I  suppose  that  besides  dehydrat- 
ing the  strips  of  salted  meat  for 
jerky,  the  rays  of  the  sun  kill  a 
good  many  bacteria  on  the  meat 
and  help  preserve  it  in  that  way, 
too.  As  far  as  I  know,  New  Mex- 
ico is  the  only  place  in  the  U.S. 
where  you  see  long,  red  chili 
peppers  dried  in  the  sun  and 
strung  in  ristras  to  hang  by 
kitchen  doors  as  handy  season- 
ing. But  jerky  is  common  else- 
where, in  Iran  and  Mongolia, 
for  example." 

To  create  a  tableau  of  swags 
of  herbs,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
drying  in  the  sun,  you  will  prob- 
ably need  some  advice.  The  be^t 
source  of  information  on  sun 
drying  is  Putting  Food  By 
(Hertzberg,  Vaughan,  and 
Greene,  Stephen  Greene  Press, 
$3.95).  The  chapter  "Drying" 
explains  how  to  make  dryers  for 
use  in  direct  sun  or  shade,  tells 
what  foods  dry  best,  and  gives 
appropriate  recipes.  The  process 
is  shown  to  be  practical  and 
easy,  though  readers  are  warned 
about  pollution,  sudden  rain- 
storms, and  excessive  humidity 
— all  threats  to  food  drying  out- 
doors. This  volume  also  gives 
complete  instructions  for  the 
drying  and  preparation  of  jerky. 


ADOBE  ARCHITECTURE 

To  those  of  us  who  grew  up 
in  the  Southwest,  the  shimmer- 
ing white  walls  of  adobe  houses 
mean  home.  Adobe  is  the  sun- 
dried  slab  bricks  of  clayey  mud 
and  straw  that  the  Indian  pueb- 
los were  made  of  and  is  the 
material  of  which  many  homes 
are  made  today  in  the  more  arid 
regions  of  the  Southwest.  The 
walls  of  these  modern  houses 
are  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
eight  inches  thick,  assuring  you 
of  coolness  during  the  searing 
heat  of  summer  and  insulation 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
adobe  itself  is  often  made  of  soil 
from  the  building  site  mixed 
with  straw  and  is  then  cured  in 
the  sun  for  many  months.  After 
construction  of  the  walls  and 
the  ceilings  is  completed,  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  of  the  house 
are  plastered  with  a  smooth, 
finely  sifted  adobe  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Tammy  Kostiuk,  a  native  of 
New  Mexico  transplanted  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  suggested  the 
most  informative  book  we  have 
found  on  adobe  homes.  It's  the 
work  of  Myrtle  and  Wilfred 
Stedman  of  Tesuque,  New  Mex- 
ico. With  backgrounds  in  the 
fine  arts,  architecture,  and  con- 
struction, the  Stedmans  became 
interested  in  building  and  re- 
storing adobe  homes.  Their 
Adobe  Architecture  (The  Sun- 
Stone  Press,  $3.95)  is  a  master- 
piece of  design  and  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  craft  of  build- 
ing with  adobes  The  authors  de- 
tail the  formula  for  making  ado- 
be bricks  and  provide  several 
architectural  plans  and  sketches 
of  interiors. 


NOW  YOU'RE  C00KIN' 

The  Sunflower  Solar  Oven, 
designed  by  solar  research  en- 
gineer Bud  Clevett,  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen.  This  oven  is 
the  refined  version  of  over  fifty 
designs  that  Mr.  Clevett  has  ex- 
perimented with  in  the  past 
thirty-five  years  and  may  well 
be  the  simplest  and  cheapest. 
The  oven  is  made  out  of  cor- 
rugated paper,  aluminum  foil, 
plastic,  and  pipe  cleaners.  It 
weighs  two  pounds,  and  folds 
up  neatly  into  a  package  that 
will  fit  in  a  backpack. 

Ten  corrugated  paper  "petals" 
focus  the  sun's  rays  into  a  ten- 
sided  corrugated-paper  box  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The 
box,  lined  with  black  aluminum 
foil  and  capped  with  a  remov- 
able plastic  panel,  is  the  oven. 

Solar  radiation,  reflected  into 
the  oven  by  the  petals,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blackened  sur- 
faces, which  heat  up  very  quick- 
ly. Assuming  the  sun  is  shining, 
the  oven  can  heat  up  to  450 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  about  ten 
minutes.  (It  delivers  about 
1,000  BTUs  an  hour.)  It  can 
cook  half  a  dozen  hamburgers 
in  minutes. 

The  emphasis  in  the  product's 
design  is  on  practicality.  For 
instane'e,  when  the  oven's  re- 
flective^ petals  are  extended, 
they  are  twist-tied  to  each  other 
by  pipe  cleaners.  Clevett  said 
he  decided  to  use  the  latter  rath- 
er than  a  special  fastener  "be- 
cause if  you  lose  a  pipe  cleaner 
you  can^  replace  it."  The  oven  is 
easy  to' clean. 

Solar,  ovens  are  nearly  im- 
possible to  find,  so  we  made  ar- 
rangemer  ts  with  Mr.  Clevett  to 
make  the  Sunflower  Solar  Oven 
available  to  our  readers  for 
$10.95,  plus  $1.50  postage  and 
handling. 


NOT  MOONSHINE, 
A  SUNSHINE  STILL 

There  is  a  Solar  Still  tha 
produce  over  one  quart  of 
fresh  water  each  day  from 
mon  sea  water  or  brackish' 
ter.  Sent  to  us  by  Harry 
erell,  Jr.,  of  Marathon,  Fl 
the  device  is  now  sta: 
equipment  in  U.S.  Navy 
Air  Force  survival  kits. 

The  Solar  Still  is  a  vk 
inch  black  cloth  balloon 
cased  in  a  clear  plastic  s 
that  captures  and  channels 
ture  evaporation  from  sei 
ter.  It  floats  in  the  brine  hoi 
with  a  towline  to  your  bo; 
life  raft.  The  sun's  rays  heal 
seawater  poured  into  the 
that  drips  on  the  black  e 
orator  cloth  stretched  w| 
the  center  of  the  sphere, 
ing  evaporation.  As  beads! 
vapor  condense  on  the  sides' 
the  plastic  cover,  they  run  d 
to  the  freshwater  trap  be 
the  waterline.  A  funnel  arrai! 
ment  at  the  top  of  the  ball 
holds  the  seawater,  and  ballr 
tubes   leading   to   the  bot 
keep  the  still  upright  even 
rough  seas.  According  to  \ 
instructions,  the  salts  do 
evaporate,  but  remain  in 
black   cloth.   These  salts 
washed  out  the  drain  in  the 
torn.  The  still  is  self-cleani 
and  you  never  need  to  wash 
Just  dry  it  out  and  repack  it 
be  used  again. 

The  Solar  Still  is  availa 
from  many  marine  suppliers 
by  mail  from  us  for  $14. 
plus  $1.25  postage  and  handli< 


SUN  FUN 

All  the  following  recipes 
playing  with  the  sun  require 
rect  sun,  lots  of  it. 

Mud  puzzles:  Using  we 
from  the  garden  hose,  mak( 
rather  soupy  mud  in  an  unu 
area  of  your  backyard  that 
free  from  plants  and  gn 
Smooth  the  mud  out  on 
ground  and  allow  it  to  dry  th 
oughly.  Don't  touch  the  mud 
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on  it.  After  several  days,  if 
sun  has  baked  your  mud 
;iently,   it   will   begin  to 
;  into  pieces  that  curl  up 
id   the   edges.   You  will 
i  when  the  pieces  are  ready 
:  played  with,  for  they  will 
a    uniform   color.  Okay, 
you're  ready  to  play.  Each 
;r  in  turn  carefully  picks 
ve  pieces  of  dried  mud.  Af- 
ach  player  has  his  pieces, 
in  turn  tries  to  put  his 
s  of  the  mud  puzzle  back 
the  ground  in  exactly  the 
from  which  they  came, 
ers  who  break  their  pieces 
rally  forfeit  their  turns. 
ay-o-graphs:  Gather  an  as- 
nent  of  interesting  leaves, 
hells,  keys,  small  rocks,  or 
wheads.  Arrange  them  on  a 
of  colored  paper  out  in 
sun  for  a  few  hours  around 
itime.    Remove   the  items 
i  the  paper  and  see  what  the 
ihas  created. 

hadow  portraits:  Spread  a 
iB  sheet  of  brown  wrapping 
fcr  or  newsprint  out  in  the 
Stand  on  it  or  near  it,  cast- 
an  interesting  shadow  on 
paper.  Make  it  a  fantastic 
low  by  holding  something  (a 
tier  or  a  branch,  say)  or 
ring   a    funny    hat.  Have 
leone  trace  the  outline  of  the 
rd  shadow  on  the  paper. 
;n  fill  in  the  outline  with  one 
3r  of  paint. 

lainbows:  Place  a  prism  on 
windowsill  where  a  beam  of 
it  can  hit  it  and  throw  a  rain- 
v  into  your  room.  If  you 
H't  have  a  prism,  place  a  tiny 
Tor  in  a  glass  of  water  and 
the  glass  on  the  windowsill. 
just  the  glass  until  the  sun 
aes  on  the  mirror.  Instant 
nbow. 

urb  art:  Molten  tar  is  fun 
poke  at  with  a  stick  and  roll 
balls.  Crayons  will  melt 
ely  on  really  hot  day  and 
great  to  draw  with  in  the 
lcrete.  (Neighbors  don't  seem 
like  this  art  form,  so  be  sure 
a  draw  in  front  of  your  own 
use  and  only  on  the  curb, 
ere  you  can  get  some  nice 
ppy  effects  as  the  wax  runs 
wn  the  curb.) 

Ice  drawing:  One  of  the  Tex- 
favorites.  Draw  on  the  side- 
Ik  with  an  ice  cube.  Another 
nation  of  this  is  the  ice  race. 
iy  number  can  play.  Each 
ayer  must  be  armed  with  an 
i  cube  with  which  he  makes  a 
ie  down  the  sidewalk.  The 
tn  of  the  game  is  to  see  who 
n  draw  the  longest  line  and 


then  to  see  whose  line  evaporates 
last.  The  one  whose  line  went 
farthest  and  lasted  longest  is 
the  winner. 

Magnifying  glass:  You  can 
burn  your  name  into  boards 
with  a  magnifying  glass  if  you're 
patient  enough  to  hold  it  stead- 
ily above  the  wood.  This  takes 
lots  of  practice. 

Sunflowers:  Plant  some  sun- 
flower seeds.  When  the  plants 
are  mature  and  blossom,  watch 
the  flowers.  In  the  morning  they 
will  face  east.  They  will  then 
follow  the  path  of  the  sun  on 
its  course  toward  the  west.  The 
word  for  sunflower  in  Spanish 
is  girasol,  which  means  "follows 
the  sun." 


SHADOW  STICK 

You  can  find  directions  with- 
out a  compass.  On  a  sunny  day 
drive  a  stick  into  the  ground  [at 
an  angle]  so  that  it  makes  no 
shadow.  Within  15  or  20  min- 
utes a  shadow  will  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  stick.  The  shadow 
will  point  to  the  east. 

— Scout  Handbook 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  1973 


WINDFALL 

One  source  of  power  that  is 
freely  and  lavishly  generated  by 
the  sun  is  wind.  And  the  way  to 
tap  the  wind's  power  is  with 
windmills.  The  energy  honchos 
in  Washington  are  now  taking 
windmills  very  seriously.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  investing  over  $1  mil- 
lion in  wind  research  to  build 
the  largest  windmill  in  the  coun- 
try, and  several  universities 
across  the  country  have  wind- 
mill research  programs.  We 
therefore  assumed  we  would 
have  no  trouble  finding  a  kit 
or  two  so  you  could  build  your 
own  windmill.  But  not  so:  with 
the  advent  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion projects,  cheap  electricity 
has  all  but  wiped  out  manufac- 
turers of  windmills. 

However,  if  you  want  to  build 
yourself  a  wind  generator,  there 
is  one  very  honestly  written,  in- 
formative pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, Electric  Power  from  the 
Wind,  by  Henry  Clews,  an  aero- 
nautical engineer  who  dropped 
out  to  homestead  in  the  Maine 
woods.  Drawing  upon  his  ex- 
perience in  erecting  windmills 
on  his  property,  Clews  explains 
how  to  determine  whether  your 


site  has  enough  wind  for  a  wind- 
mill, where  to  place  it,  how  to 
put  it  up,  and  how  to  convert 
the  power  generated  by  the 
wind  into  usable  electricity  that 
can  be  stored  during  periods  of 
calm.  He  also  gives  the  costs 
of  installing  his  first  one  (he 
had  to  import  it  from  Australia) 
and  lists  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject  along  with 
descriptive  explanations. 

Electric  Power  from  the  Wind 
is  available  from  Tools  for  Liv- 
ing for  $2,  plus  25  cents  postage 
and  handling. 


POSTERS 

Growhole  poster — a.  design 
for  an  underground  solar-heated 
greenhouse  for  growing  vegeta- 
bles in  winter. 

Biosphere  poster — a  proposal 
for  a  free-form  house,  solar 
heated  by  an  attached  green- 
house. 

Both  these  posters  are  printed 
by  the  Biotechnic  Press  of  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  and 
are  available  from  us  for  50 
cents,  plus  25  cents  postage  and 
handling  apiece. 


SOLAR  POOL  HEATER 

1.  Stretch  a  sheet  of  flexible 
plastic  five  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool. 

2.  Pour  seven  gallons  of  wa- 
ter onto  the  plastic.  The  water 
bulges  the  plastic,  forming  a 
giant  magnifying  glass. 


3.  As  the  sun  crosses  the  noon 
sky,  the  focal  point  crosses  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  thus  heat- 
ing the  water. 

4.  Swimmers  should  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  swim  through  the 
focal  point,  or  they  v/ill  become 
exceptionally  tan. 


HOME.  HOME  IN  A  ZOME 


Much  of  the  work  done  with 
solar  energy  in  the  United  States 
is  going  on  in  the  Southwest. 
Zomeworks  Corporation  of  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  has 
been  building  zome  structures 
and  solar  heating  systems  since 
1969.  Besides  the  Skyiid  men- 
tioned in  our  April  1974  issue, 
they  sell  plans  and  licenses  for 
constructing  their  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  ordered  from 
Tools  for  Living: 

1.  Plans  for  a  Solar  Drum 
Wall — a  simple,  inexpensive  so- 
lar heating  system  for  space 


heating,  using  a  wall  with  south- 
ern exposure;  $5,  plus  50  cents 
postage  and  handling. 

2.  Plans  for  a  Solar  Water 
Heater — a  shop  print  for  do-it- 
yourselfers;  $5,  plus  50  cents 
postage  and  handling. 

3.  Plans  and  a  license  for 
constructing  a  Beadwall — an  in- 
sulating system  made  of  styro- 
foam  beads  blown  between  two 
panes  of  glass  that  allows  heat 
and  light  into  a  room  or  a  green- 
house and  prevents  heat  from 
escaping  at  night.  The  cost  is 
$10,  plus  50  cents  postage  and 
handling. 
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ON  MY 

SOLAR  HEATER 

Years  ago,  I  read  a  brief  paragraph  in  a  solar-energy  book  which 
remarked  that  someone  in  Argentina  had  built  a  hot-water  heater 
by  using  molten  wax  to  trap  heat  from  the  sun.  If  you  color  the 
wax  black,  it  absorbs  solar  energy  and  stores  it  as  well.  Since  the 
melting  point  of  wax  is  about  145  degrees  Fahrenheit — roughly 
the  temperature  of  household  hot  water — it  becomes  possible  to 
heat  water  to  this  temperature  by  running  cold  water  through  a 
pipe  embedded  in  the  molten  wax. 

I  put  theory  into  practice  on  our  Ozark  farm,  though  the  heater 
I  built  is  not  very  scientific.  I  started  with  an  old  wooden  feed- 
trough,  about  eight  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep, 
standing  on  table-height  legs.  On  this  I  fitted  a  frame  holding  or- 
dinary window  glass,  hinged  on  one  side.  (It  should  have  been 
latched  to  the  trough  on  the  other  side,  as  I  discovered  last  winter, 
when  the  wind  flipped  the  frame  open"and  smashed  the  glass.) 
After  sealing  the  cracks  in  the  trough,  I  put  slabs  of  wax  in  it  to 
make  up  about  a  five-inch  layer.  The  original  Argentine  recipe 
called  for  the  use  of  black  wax  that  was  supposed  to  be  available 
— cheap — as  a  residue  from  oil  refinery  operations.  After  numerous 
phone  calls  I  discovered  that  the  refineries  have  managed,  as  they 
will,  to  make  a  better  profit  out  of  the  residue  by  converting  it 
into  a  handsome  white  product,  which  I  bought  in  twenty-pound 
slabs  at  about  the  same  per-pound  price  you  would  pay  for  one- 
pound  boxes  of  canning  wax.  To  blacken  the  wax  I  bought  half  a 
pound  of  an  oil-soluble  black  dye  commonly  used  to  color  candles. 
This  I  dissolved  in  a  few  pounds  of  molten  wax,  and  then  I 
smeared  it  over  the  surface  of  the  wax  slabs  in  the  trough,  and 
closed  the  lid,  on  a  hot  August  day. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  were  about  two  inches 
of  molten  wax  in  the  trough.  At  this  point,  I  helped  my  neighbor, 
Ken  Medley,  with  the  necessary  plumbing — about  forty  feet  of 
half-inch  copper  tubing,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  oblong  spiral. 
One  end  of  the  tubing  was  attached  to  a  cold-water  pipe  coming 
from  our  well  house;  the  other  end  was  sealed  onto  an  insulated 
hot-water  pipe  which  led  to  the  outdoor  shower  we  wanted  to  sup- 
ply. When  the  hot-water  valve  of  the  shower  was  turned  on,  cold 
water  flowed  through  the  heater,  emerging  hot  enough  to  use  for 
showering,  hair-washing,  and  so  forth. 

The  amount  and  the  temperature  of  hot  water  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  system  largely  depend  on  how  fast  the  water  flows 
through  the  heater  and  on  the  original  temperature  of  the  cold 
water.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  control  these  variables  and  to  sup- 
ply enough  hot  water  for  the  ablutions  of  a  family  of  four,  during 
a  summer  in  Missouri.  — Barry  Commoner 
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DO  IT  YOURSELF 

To  help  develop  arid  land  for 
farming,  McGill  University's 
Brace  Research  Institute  has  fo- 
cused on  small-scale  solar  and 
wind-powered  devices  "suitable 
for  application  in  individual 
communities  and  agricultural 
holdings."  As  a  result,  Brace 
researchers  have  compiled  and 
now  offer  some  of  the  best  solar 
technology  plans  that  laymen 
can  find. 

These  do-it-yourself  plans  are 
available  only  from  Brace  Re- 
search Institute/MacDonald  Col- 
lege of  McGill  University /Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue  800/Quebec, 
Canada.  Currently  on  sale  at  $1 
each  are: 

L.  l.How  to  Make  a  Solar 
Still 

L.  2.  How  to  Make  a  Solar 

Steam  Cooker 
L.  4.  How  to  Build  a  Solar 

Water  Heater 
L.  5.  How    to    Construct  a 
Cheap    Wind  Machine 
for  Pumping  Water 
L.  6.  How  to  Make  a  Solar 
Cabinet  Dryer  for  Agri- 
cultural Produce 
For  50  cents  you  may  send  for 
pamphlet  L.3:   How  to  Heat 
your  Swimming  Pool  Using  So- 
lar Energy.  Be  sure  to  make 
your  check  or  money  order  pay- 
able to  Brace  Research  Institute. 

EXPERIMENTS 

A  solar -experiment  kit  that 
kids  we  know  like  is  the  Action 
Labs  Solar  Heat  Boiler.  The 
boiler  is  a  concave  reflector  on 
a  frame  with  a  test  tube  and  a 
test  tube  holder.  Designed  for 
children  ten  years  and  older,  it 
can  be  assembled  by  the  child 
to  make  a  simple  model  of  a 
solar  cooker  and  demonstrates 
the  invisible  energy  of  the  sun. 
The  best  time  for  experimenting 
with  the  boiler  is  between  10:00 
a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  on  a  hot 
sunny  day.  When  angled  to  face 
the  sun,  the  curved  reflector  will 
boil  half  a  test  tube  of  water  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  kit 
also  gives  instructions  for  cook- 
ing a  bit  of  egg;  performing  ex- 
periments with  evaporation,  col- 
or, heat  absorption,  reflection, 
melting  and  resolidification;  and 
studying  the  effects  of  heat  on 
starches,  proteins,  and  other 
foodstuffs — all  using  only  the 
power  of  the  sun. 

The  Solar  Heat  Boiler  is  avail- 
able in  many  toy  shops  or  from 
us  for  $2.95,  plus  75  cents  post- 
age and  handling. 
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TRAVEL 


For  the  more  luxurious  V  illa  Va 
tion  in  ideal  locations,  MEXIC 
CARIBBEAN,  EUROPE,  call  «J 
Marketing  (212)  371-4545.  j[| 
Ten-day  wilderness  canoe  trips 
northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  t 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose 
lory.  Write:  Missinaibi  Tours.  Bol 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontai 
M6P  3J5. 


Join  West  Indies  cruise — Martiniq 

Grenada,  Guadeloupe,  Saba  un 
white  sail.  10  informal  days  of  bea 
combing  from  $290.  A  great  getat 
— barefoot  and  casual  with  congei 
shipmates.  No  rush,  no  TV.  Full  a 
and  captain.  Free  adventure 
chure.  Write  Windjammer,  P.O.  I 
120,  Dept.  66,  Miami  Beach,  J 
33139. 


Backpack  trip— Colorado  As 
Snowmass  Wilderness  area — 10  d 
inclusive.  High  Country  Travels,  2 
Grape,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 


Expedition  'round  the  world.  Rem 

places — Galapagos,  Pitcairn,  Eas 
Tahiti,  Fiji,  etc.  180'  yacht.  Share 
pense.  Shipmates  wanted.  W 
YANKEE  TRADER,  P.O.  Box  1 
Dept.   RW   10,   Miami  Beach, 

33139.  r 

Learn  sailing  aboard  Alice — horr 
fast,  40'  wooden  sloop.  Box  49,[ 
Camden,  Maine  04843. 


Village  museum  &  Unitarian  chu 

will  take  few  teen-age  boys  for  y 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museu 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 


Whitewater  float  trips.  Utah,  W, 
ming.  Slickrock  River  Co.,  Box  105 
Denver,  Colo.  80210. 


Idaho  River  trips — Six-day,  110-r 
float  trips  on  the  Middle  Fork  .' 
mon.  Information,  write  Western  C 


fitters,  Box  331,  Boise,  Idaho  8370 


CIVILISATION  ON  LOAr 

BY  HEINZ  EDGAR  KIEWE 

HOW  CHINESE,  JAPANEJ 
AND  THAI  IDEAS  HAT 
DIFFUSED  AMAZINGLY  1 
TO  EUROPEAN  ART,  DE 
OR,  TASTE,  AND  SOPHIS 
CATION  OVER  3,000  YEA'l 
ALBUM  548  PAGES  WI 
347  PAGES  OF  MAGNL 
CENT  ILLUSTRATIONS  (1 
x  9"). 

PUBLISHER:  A.N.I.  LTD. 

$27 

SHIP  STREET,  OXFORD 
ENGLAND 


Ha  Canyon-Salmon  River.  Fantastic 
Fll  Trips-Snake  River  Packers,  207- 
d|  A'.  3rd,  Enterprise,  Ore.  97828. 
Cm  lian  wilderness  trips — Twelve- 
da  loat  trips  on  northern  rivers 
(/I  basca,  Coppermine,  Nahanni), 
wl  ness  camping,  wildlife,  white- 
wm  Also  canoe  trips.  Contact: 
Nl  -West  Expeditions,  Limited,  Box 

•  15|  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
fo|i  'ee  brochure. 

J  REAL  ESTATE 
GVrnment  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
aJ'  Vacationing,  Farming,  Invest- 
,nJ  Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Bl  's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
pa  nity  Review,"  listing  lands 
trl  ghout  U.S.  Send  $1.  Surplus 
Li      Box    6588-HS,  Washington, 

3  al  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
isJ  smen's  paradises  still  available — 
-SI  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
jjl  res,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
■M;iu,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Hi  Scotia — Shorefront,  recreational, 
rfl  -ment.  Governor  Parr  Realty  Co. 
ll  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  Bot. 
jM  Tel  (902)  875-3611  or  2443. 
Wdinavian  vacation  homes  built  to 

■  r  and  completely  furnished  by 
1:M)st.    Choice    Atlantic  locations. 

•  water,    Annapolis   Royal,  Nova 

■  ia.  (902  )  532-2078.  

W    lots,   Port   Charlotte,  Florida. 

•  .unable.  Write  owner,  1268  Hahn 

•  :t  NE,  Aiken,  S.C.  29801. 
J  —  RESORTS 

flttbful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
I  ng.     Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
Bis.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
idings.    Pool,    boats,  solariums. 
ches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 
VACATIONS 
ived      island  tropadise — Motel 
ns,    efficiencies,    endless  beach, 

I.  Write  Rod  and  Ruth  Happel, 
ibe   Adventure    Inn,    Box  158C, 

ibel  Island,  Fla.  33957.  

*  vacation  money  saver.  A  Colo- 
'3  mountain  ranch   retreat  offers 

ng,  horseback  riding,  seminars  in 
1th,  E.S.P.,  Yoga,  education,  psy- 
logy,  cooking,  etc.  Write  C.  H. 
lold,  201  Chestnut,   Chicago,  111. 

II.  Phone  (312)  337-2305.  

me  exchange.  The  sensible,  eco- 
nical  way  to  vacation  in  comfort, 
ite  Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  55165. 
COLLECTORS 
Meet   military   medals.   List,  25tf. 
rnon,  Box  387HM,  Baldwin,  N.Y. 
ilO. 

YOGA  CALISTHENICS 
r  that  person  receptive  to  a  new 
proach  to  inner  attunement  and 
'U-being,  there  is  the  BIOSONDE 
ETHOD.  Instruction  Manual,  Ny- 
l  Exerciser,  $9.95.  Biosonde,  Box  2, 
losevelt,  N.J.  08555.  Free  Descrip- 
n. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
errhake  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
ords.  Excellent,  dependable,  beauti- 
I.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  8710  Garfield 
reet,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 
aying  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free  cat- 
'ogue  recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
nners'  Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
an  Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
».,  1624H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
1701. 


TAPES 

Scotch  recording  tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts! Catalogue  I0<f.  Tower,  Lafay- 

ette  Hill,  Pa.  19444.  

Behavioral    sciences    tape    library — 

Leading  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists discuss  psychotherapy,  schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents,  drugs,  human 
sexuality,  etc.  on  cassettes.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Over  300  tapes  for  sale  or 
rental.  B.S.T.L.,  Dept.  808,  240 
Grand  Ave.,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 
8-track  tapes.  52c\  Directory  Manu- 
facturers, $3.  ■  Star  Enterprises,  35- 
HM2  Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 
ART 

"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50# 

Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Mass.  02339. 

Miro,  Chagall:  Lithographs,  etchings. 
Illustrated  brochure,  50c\  George 
Kirschner  90-59  56  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

N.Y.  11373.  

Beautiful  9"xl3"  framable  print,  re- 
produced from  privately  owned,  rare 
1894  edition,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda. 
Send  $12  to  A.  Arena,  182  Averill 
Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14620. 

GOURMETS 
Winemakers.    Free    illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box    12276   T,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55412.  

Home  winemakers:  Free  supply  cata- 
logue. Wine  Shop,  Box  1290-E,  Lew- 
iston,  Maine  04240. 
Wine  cellar  cabinets!  Ten  elegant 
models,  handcrafted  and  precision- 
cooled  to  55°  F.  Send  $1  for  illus- 
trated brochure  to  CellarTemp",  Dept. 
CH,  380  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94107. 

SCHOOLS 
Teach  foreigners  conversational  Eng- 
lish. Semester  training  programs  in 
bilingual  education.  Write  Richard 
Merrill,  Instituto  Imle,  Hidalgo  206, 
Leon,  Gto.,  Mexico. 
College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition. 
Williams  CoUege,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  

Earn  college  degrees  at  home.  Many 
subjects.  Ministerial  studies,  high 
school  equivalency  diploma.  Florida 
State  Christian  University.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1674,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

33302.  

Student  placement  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Educational  Placement  Ser- 
vices, Box  572,  Putnam,  Conn. 
Mind  Contraceptives.  Protection  dur- 
ing mental  rape  of  religion,  psychia- 
try, astrology,  exorcism.  Send  your 
perplexities.  Specify  report  or  cas- 
sette. $5.  Professor  Mark  Us,  Uni- 
Sophia  Academy,  17  Hancock  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94114. 
Study  programs  in  France.  Language, 
fine  arts,  performing  arts.  For  infor- 
mation: Paris  American  Academy,  9 
Rue  des  Ursulines,  Paris  5. 
Acupuncture  training,  home-study  pro- 
gram and  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219W, 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2. 
Adult  degree  program  for  self-moti- 
vated adults.  Two-week  residencies  at 
Goddard  alternate  with  six-month 
home  study  projects  under  faculty 
supervision,  leading  to  fully  accredit- 
ed B.  A.  Teacher  certification  pro- 
gram available;  approved  for  pay- 
ment of  Veteran's  Benefits.  Write 
Box  H,  A.  D.  P.,  Goddard  CoUege, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 


High  Mowing  School— co-ed,  grades 
9-12.  College  preparatory,  Rudolf 
Steiner/Waldorf  approach.  Weaving, 
ceramics,  organic  gardening,  animal 
care,  auto  mechanics,  eurythmy,  paint- 
ing, drama,  music,  sculpture,  driver 
ed.,  carpentry.  200  wooded  acres. 
Call/write  Mr.  Pratt,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
03086.  (603)  654-2391. 
Non-residence  degrees!  Honorary  de- 
grees. Nationwide  faculty.  Catalogue 
$3.  UNITED  STATES  UNIV.  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  4552-HA,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20017. 

CAMPS 

The  Putney  Work  Camp— a  unique 
summer  experience.  13-17  years.  Write 
The  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt.  05346. 
CATALOGUES 

Scotch  recording  tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts! Catalogue,   10#.  Tower,  La- 
fayette Hill,  Penn.  19444. 
700-page  catalogue.  Low  direct  prices. 
Diamonds,    jewelry,    silks,  clothing, 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  supplies.  $1 
refundable.  Herter's,  Inc.,  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 
Free    jewelry    catalogue!  Low-cost 
men's,  women's  styles.  Holyoke,  130- 
H2  Harvard,  Whitman  02382. 
Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory    $1.    Box    33098,  District 
Heights,  Md.  20028. 

BOOKS 

Books  about  architecture,  transpor- 
tation, and  urban  environments.  To 
receive  periodic  price  lists,  without 
obligation,  write  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 
25%  discount  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 
Fiction,  mysteries,  war,  science.  Free 
catalogue.  Sunmount  Books,  Box 
145H,  Willowdale,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Free  book.  Prophet  Elijah  Coming 
Before  Christ.  Megiddo  Mission, 
Dept.  61,  481  Thurston  Rd.,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  14619. 

Book  of  Vies — Slavs,  Goths  in  Pontic 
plains.  Sourcebook,  maps,  80  pp.,  $4. 
Vlessiana,  Box  422,  Dublin,  Ohio 
43017. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
Free    prompt    quotes.    Fair  prices. 
Bookstock,  Box  95H,  Mendham,  N.J. 
07945. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Scholarly   treatises,  writing,  editing, 
typing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
sonalized. Confidential.  Professional 
Team.    RC   Research,    Box  120-A, 

Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusion  in 
cooperative  volume.  Include  return 
envelope.  Editor,  Box  4444H,  Whit- 
tier,  Calif.  90607. 

Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 

138,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 
Quote  Magazine  and  National  Stamp 
News  sample  free;  details,  free  listing. 
Stamp    News,    Box   696,  Anderson, 
S.C.  29621. 
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ppd.  Typewritten  Symbols,  46  Belle- 
view  Avenue,  Butler,  N.J.  07405. 
Writers!   Attention!  Manuscript  rec- 
ord book.  For  all  free-lancers.  Know 
where  your  manuscripts  are  at  all 
times.   Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  author  and 
journalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 
Academic  research,  writing.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Educational  Research, 
Box  4391,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
D.C.  (202)  723-1715. 
Manuscript  typing,  editing,  rewrites. 
Marye  Myers,  Box  2435-HM,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  91105. 

Bread  Loaf  writers'  conference.  Au- 
gust 13-25,  1974.  Lectures,  workshops, 
conferences  in  fiction,  nonfiction,  po- 
etry, children's  literature.  Write 
Bread  Loaf,  Box  301,  Middlebury 
College,  Middlebury,  Vt.  05753.  (802) 

388-7662.  

 PUBLICATIONS  

The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly— read 
creatively,  develops  ability — $20 — 
8080  Springvalley  45236. 
Stop  discrimination!  Buy  a  Black 
magazine  that  criticizes  Blacks  as 
well  as  Whites.  Sample  copy,  $1. 
Black  Observer,  P.O.  Box  72,  Read- 
ing, Penn.  19603. 

Watergate  hearings,  Transcriptions  of 
Congressional  Public  Hearings  tele- 
vised May  through  September  1973. 
Complete  Watergate  Investigation  in 
nine  volumes.  Clothbound:  $69.75 
($7.75  ea.),  paperbound:  $45.00  ($5 
ea.).  Postpaid.  Enclose  payment, 
BankAmericard,  or  Master  Charge. 
Leslie  Press,  111  Leslie,  Dallas,  Texas 

75207.  

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers.  Now 
60  countries.  Samplers:  12  newspa- 
pers/12 countries,  $4.98;  or  7/7, 
$2.98.  Free  brochure.  Multinewspa- 
pers,  Box  DE,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

92629.  

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES" 
Teachers,  administrators — Leading 
school,  college  placement  sources  U.S. 
$3;    Foreign   $4.    Current  openings 
list— U.S.    $5;    Foreign    $5.  EISR, 
BOX  105  Brookline,  Mass.  02167. 
College  teaching  opportunities.  Ph.D./ 
M.A.  Nationwide.  Write  Now:  City- 
Suburban    Agency.    500    Fifth  Ave. 

N.Y.C.  10036.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Wholesale  business  opportunity.  Start 
with  $2  investment.  Giant  catalogue, 
1,001  items.  Refundable  on  first  order. 
Vann,  4412  McKinney,  103  E.  Dallas, 
Texas  75205. 

Clergymen — all  faiths.  New  plan  for 
additional  income  in  clergy  field. 
Make  hundreds  of  dollars  extra  week- 
ly or  monthly.  Send  $10  for  complete 
details.  Guaranteed  results.  Add  25< 
for  postage.  St.  John's,  6833  W.  Fond 
Du  Lac  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53218. 
Interes'cii  .1  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  prrt 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  152,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 
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Little-known  proven  business  oppor- 
tunities th.it  can  be  started  on  shoe- 
string. Huge  Profits.  Complete  infor- 
mation, $3  (refundable).  Gary  Reed, 
6953  Gable,  Port  Orchard,  Wash. 
98366. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.     Meliinger,     Dept.  H-1026, 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

Mail-order — Establish  your  own  busi- 
ness. Everything  supplied — catalogues, 
ads,  mailing  lists,  shipping  labels. 
Merchandise  dropshipped.  Gif-Guide, 
1137  Crenshaw,  Dept.  419,  Los  An- 
geles 90019. 

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  free.  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-K,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 

60660.  

Executive-type  mail-order  import 
business.  Earn  $I5,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Northeast 
Imports,  Box  12IH4,  Fremont,  N.H. 
03044. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HS,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

1,000  Europe  jobs.  Start  anytime.  Ages 
18  plus.  Experienced  or  inexperienced 
work  2,  4,  6  months  or  longer.  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Hospitals,  Farms,  etc. 
Also  Secretaries,  Teachers,  Hostesses 
and  all  other  professions.  Also  Baby- 
sitters, Governesses,  to  live  with  fami- 
lies in  Paris  or  Rome  or  London, 
etc.  Help  mothers  with  child  care,  re- 
ceive room,  board,  pocket  money,  and 
most  of  your  time  free.  Begin  any- 
time. For  information,  write  World 
Travel  Center,  Dept.  K,  609  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City  10017. 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory,  $1. 
Research  Associates,  Box  1167-H, 
Kailua,  Hawaii  96734. 
Overseas  bulletin  of  specific  openings 
published  twice  monthly  for  profes- 
sionals, military,  craftsmen.  Com- 
plete information,  guaranteed.  Cur- 
rent issue  $5.  Not  Post  Office  Box 
operation.  Trans  Global  Overseas 
Network,  301  E.  Franklin,  Richmond, 
Va.  23219.  (804)  644-0351. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HS,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46229. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Hang  a  poet.  I'll  handprint  and  frame 
your  favorite  poem.  Box  HA  101. 

Giant  Celestial  Navigator's  Map,  6V2 

x  Wi  feet.  Shows  5,179  stars,  Yale 
Catalogue  designation,  88  constella- 
tions, etc.  Decorative  reference  tool. 
Guaranteed.  $9.95  postpaid.  ASTRO- 
GRAPHICS,  Box  2411,  Dept.  HM, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

Wallpapers  at  wholesale,  Wall  Tex, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltex-Katzenback-Warren, 
Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply all  brands.  Send  for  free  bro- 
chures and  order  forms.  We  pay  UPS 
or  postal  charges.  SHRIBER'S,  3220 
Brighton  Rd„  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
(412)  766-3220. 
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Quality     band -carved  meerschaum 

pipes,  free  catalogue,  Bacchus  Im- 
ports, 1570  Sanders,  Northbrook,  111. 

60062. 

UNICKF  year-round  cards — Colorful 
International  collection  of  notes,  post- 
cards, "minis,"  and  multilingual  mix- 
and-match  messages.  Free  catalogue. 
Dept.  HM,  UNICEF  Cards,  Box 
5050,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.Y.C. 
10017. 

Save  $50  on  world's  only  "Pilot's 
Chronograph  Watch"  that  instantly 
tells  time  anyplace  in  the  world.  Has 
16  outstanding  new  features.  Import- 
ed direct  to  your  door  from  Switzer- 
land. Watch  will  be  on  American 
market  soon  selling  for  $69.95  each. 
Now  only  $19.95  plus  $2  airmail  de- 
livery! Order  today,  before  the  price 
increase!  SMC,  Dept.  207,  3128  Over- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 
Israel  souvenirs:  Slides,  pictures, 
postcards,  olivewood  carvings,  crafts, 
jewelry,  gifts,  souvenirs,  etc.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Fauth,  P.O.  Box  10373-M, 
Jerusalem,  Israel. 

Rubber  Stamps.  Example:  3  lines, 
$2.50.  Pad,  $1.  Postpaid.  Carrollton 
Press,  12844  Bittick,  Bridgeton,  Mo. 

63044. 


Placemats  made  from  old  newspapers. 

Easy,  practical,  chic.  Straightforward 
sewing  machine  instructions:  $1.10. 
Shumway,  312-2  San  Vicente,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402. 
Cannabis  saliva  (marijuana)  plastic 
leaf  cluster.  Makes  anyone  expert 
spotter.  Help  law  enforcement  and 
drug  education.  Makes  unique  shad- 
ow box  display.  Six  inch  leaf  $3,  four 
inch  leaf  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
William  Gillum,  1611  Yuma  St.,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.  80909. 
Hand-carved  Spanish  Colonial  furni- 
ture and  decorative  items  for  the 
home.  All  hand  crafted  in  MEXICO. 
Includes  pottery,  copperware,  trays, 
etc.  For  45-page  illustrated  catalogue 
send  $1  to  GUADALAJARA  HOUSE, 
2001  Garfield,  Laredo,  Texas  78040. 
Tarot  Color  Catalogue.  Send  15  cents. 
U.S.  Games  Systems,  Dept.  H,  468 
Park  Avenue  South,  N.Y.  10016. 
Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 
lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155X, 

Plainfield,  Vt.  05667.  

EARTHLY  GOODS 
Aladdin  kerosene  lamps,  30%  off. 
Your  most  dependable  source  of  non- 
electric light.  Smokeless,  odorless, 
noiseless.  Also,  Aladdin  heaters,  20% 
off.  Catalogue  25c\  Country  Light, 
Box  1219,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 
BUMPER  STICKERS 

Vinyl  bumper  stickers!  "Jail  To  The 
Chief!,"  "Nixon  For  Ex-President," 
"Visit  $an  Clemente  (You  Paid  For 
It!),"  "Impeach  Nixon!"  (buttons, 
too!),  "Don't  Blame  Me,  I  Voted  For 
McGovern,"  "Energy  Crisis — Or  Cor- 
porate Robbery?,"  "More  Gas  And 
Less  Nixon!"  2/$1.25,  6/$2,  20/$5. 
BULK/DEALER  DISCOUNTS! 
CHECKERS    ENTERPRISES,  Box 

942H,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188.  

PERSONALS 

 6  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 


Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Primal  experience:  Austin  Institute, 
Inc.,   1310  W.  42nd,  Austin,  Texas 

78756.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented    acquainted.  Box 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 
Armageddon   "battle"   not  biblical. 
Brochure  free."  Searchlight,  Box  42, 

Suncity,  Calif.  92381.  

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 
Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Nationwide  introductions!  Free  in- 
formation! "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 

Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068.  

Lonely???  Find  Your  Lifemate.  Na- 
tionwide  Datematching.  Details,  $1. 

Elite.  Box  64,  N.Y.C.  10019.  

Humanism:  Position  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  vital  philosophy  for  free  thinkers 
who  really  care  about  people.  Free 
information  and  copy  of  Humanist 
Manifesto  II.  American  Humanist 
Association,    Dept.   HR,   Box  7692, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120.  

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  Send 
sample  and  $10  to  Elisabeth  King, 
41  East  29  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
Sensational  new  diet.  Send  $1.  Beret 
Enterprises,  Box  941,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

35804.  

Hearing  aids!  Batteries!  Wholesale! 
Join  CO-OP!  Drawer  Z-33,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  33731. 
Desire  sensitive,  intellectual,  athletic, 
individualistic,  creative  woman:  share 
energies  with  bachelor,  early  30's, 
same    afflictions.    P.O.    Box  4071, 

Seattle  98104.  

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. $15  donation,  free  information. 
Church  of  Universal  Brotherhood, 
Dept.  HA4,  6311  Yucca  St.,  Holly- 

wood,  Calif.  90028.  

Early  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
issues  from  1850-1900.  Each  contains 
many  engravings,  articles  about  cur- 
rent affairs,  literature,  etc.  Guar- 
anteed genuine.  $5  each.  Holbrook, 
323    Edgewood   Ave.,    New  Haven, 

Conn.  06511.  

Join  the  transportation  revolution. 
Write  to:  Zero  Automobile  Growth, 
P.O.   Box  44666,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

46204.  

Reach  out.  We're  an  introduction  ser- 
vice with  more  than  just  introduc- 
tions. Serving  gays,  too.  Real  People 
Unlimited,  2575  West  6,  Box  N4H, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  72701. 
Interesting  penfriends!  35#  Handles. 
HR  Club,   Box  5546,   Ocean  Park, 

Calif.  

Personalized  memo  pads.  Unique  de- 
signs for  business,  gifts.  Free  cata- 
logue. P.O.  Box  24785-H,  Los  Ange- 

les  90024.  

Need  pen  pal — Prisoner,  33,  single, 
white.  No  family.  Life  sentence.  Lar- 
ry Taylor  137-617.  P.O.  Box  787, 
Lucasville,  Ohio  45648. 
Meet  your  ideal  mate,  computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  only  $15.  Free 
questionnaire.  "TEAM,"  1270  Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 


Meditation?  Practice  invokes 
edge,  evokes  insight.  First  ye 
monthly  training  course  free. 
Meditations,   P.O.   Box  5661 
Calif.  93023. 
Watergate  greeting  cards — 9  for  I 
Box  1190,  Goleta,  Calif.  93017. 


Primal  process.  Janov  trained 
tor.  Social  Growth  Center,  204: 
ston  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif.  947f* 


College  degrees  at  home!  Con 

directory  accredited  universitie 
fering  correspondence  courses 
RESEARCH,  Box  48533H,  Lot 
geles,  Calif.  90048. 


Learn  professional  astrology  at  h 

Write  World  Astrological  Sen 
Inc.,  Box  471,  Murray,  Ky.  4207 


"But    Can   She    Type?"  Poste 

Golda  Meier.  $2  to  Seattle  I<i 
4039  Ninth  Ave.  NE,  Seattle,  V 
98105. 


Want  to  buy  1968  book  Gelling  A 
With  Life  for  reasonable  price. 
South  Elwood,  Tulsa,  Okla.  7411 


Ph.D.  psychologist  announces 
ing  of  primary  clinical  practice 
cently  returned  from  one  year 
A.  Janov  in  Los  Angeles.  (212) 
1079. 


Lonely?  Having  difficulty  findin; 
companion  that's  just  right?  D 
Inanimates  gives  you  all  the  info 
tion  and  advice  that  you  need  to 
the  perfect  "mate."  On  your 
date,  why  not  take  out  one  oi 
numerous  inanimate  objects  you  L 
around  your  house?  What  better  a 
versation  opener  could  there  be  tl 
introducing   the  toaster  that  you 
been  seeing  to  your  host  and  hosl 
at  the  next  cocktail  party?  Dat 
Inanimates,  Box  DI,  Harper's. 


Strategies  for  daily  living.  Audio  c 

settes  by  Dr.  Ari  Kiev.  For  det 
write  Psychodynamic  Research  C01 
Audio  Dept.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  f 

07632. 


Intellectually  stimulating  "Quar 
back"  strategy  game.  $3.50.  808  L 
don,  Sarnia,  Canada. 


Meet  compatible  mates.  Matched 
scientific  handwriting  analysis.  1 
tionwide.  All  Ages.  $10.  Writeco,  I 
1058,  Glendale  Hts.,  111.  60137. 


A  friend  you  didn't  know  was  |i 

wishes  you  would  read  The  Best  1 
lie  Boy  in  the   World.  "Splendi 
— N.Y.   Times.  Send  $8.50  to  F 
nam's-H,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N1  » 
10016. 


Handmade    American   folk  thing; 

direct  from  the  folks  who  m; 
them!  Quilts,  rockers,  clothes,  do 
foods,  tools,  hammocks,  fabrics,  £ 
hundreds  of  other  good  things  ha:' 
crafted  in  collectives  all  over  Anvj 
ica,  from  rural  Mississippi  to  N 
England  and  Washington  State.  Si 
$2.45  for  Community  Market  Ca 
logue  (pictures,  descriptions,  or 
forms).  Write  Dept.  GB,  Alfred 
Knopf,  201  East  50  St.,  New  Y< 
10022. 


New  progressive  politician  seeks  p 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  for  m 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville  402 


Wanted  to  buy:  Dynatone,  Relax- 
Cizor  electronic  exercisers.  Maur 
Hurdle,  Box  446,  Senatobia,  Mj 
38668. 

■ 


How  to  conduct  successful  meeting: 

in  office,  club,  church,  or  otl 
group.  Send  $3.75  to  The  Ch; 
Nanticoke,  Md.  21840. 


IETWORKS 


[i 


works  exist  anions  people 
hare  an  idea,  oriental  ion. 
in.  experience,  attitude,  in- 
ieni.  or  hope.  They  are 

graphic  communities  of 
i  that  are  maintained  in- 
lly.  mostly  by  word  of 
.  phone,  letter,  or  occa- 

publication.  They  arc  a 
rganization  form  of  rela- 
i p — light  on  structure  and 

on  the  principle  of  equal 
.  where  any  individual  in 
:t   can  draw   on  the  re- 
s  of  the  w  hole. 
;  page  is  a  service  de- 

to  aid  the  process  In 

people  connect  with  one 
•v.  We  ask  your  help  in 
g  it  as  useful  as  possible, 

/ite  your  contributions  of 
tation  and  advice.  As  one 
10  start,  we  are  interested 
locting  descriptions  of  net- 
activities  and  the  princi- 
bj    which   the)  operate, 

to  Networks.  Harper's 
fine.  Two  Park  Avenue. 
Yoik.  N  Y  10016. 


odicals,  Catalogues, 
ications,  People 

ling  America 

you  always  wanted  a 
e  garden  but  never  had 
)oni?  If  you're  willing  to 
the  work — and  the  spoils 
t  other  people,  then  there's 
o  he  lunl  from  a  nonprofit 
ization  called  Gardens-for- 
hich  is  encouraging  school 
ommunitj  gardens  across 
mntry.  They  pro\  ide  a  kit 
[escribes  how  to  set  up  an 
ization.  how  to  find  and 
or  the  land.  and.  for  new 
tiers,  how  to  use  succes- 
Manting  techniques.  The 
.■us  people  will  send  you 
material  explaining  what 
ue  up  to,  along  with  a  mag- 
format  booklet  that  de- 
s  community  gardens  in  a 
sr  of  locations  around  the 
rj  i  's  ^ cut s  for  additional 
s).  Gardcns-for-All  is  as- 
ed  with  Garden  Way  As- 
.cs.  a  group  of  companies 
icing  greenhouse  kits  ami 
.  fireplace  grates  and  equip 
cider  presses,  powered  log 
.'is.  woodburning  stoves, 
other  items  for  self-suffi- 
living      (.  I, miens  lor  All. 

Ho\  164  A.  t  harlotte,  \  et 
05445.  (802)  425-2147. 

room  Stuff 

e  Teacher  Paper  is  a  quar- 
pagazine  put  out  by  a  vol- 


unteer staff  thai  prints  articles 
bj  classroom  teachers  only.  Its 
most  distinctive  feature  is  a  sec- 
tion called  Together,  a  sharing 
column  thai  allows  subscribers 
space  to  describe  their  needs 
thai    might    he   met    by  oihci 

readier  Paper  people  nearby. 
The  Teacher  Paper,  thirty-two 
8V4-by-ll  pages.  $1  per  issue. 
Contact  Fred  and  Robin  Staab, 
2221  NE  23  Street.  Portland, 
Oregon  l)7212. 

Hie  Other  Media 

The  Whole  COSMEP  Cat- 
alogue is  an  expression  of  the 
fecundity  of  the  world  of  little 
magazines  and   small  presses 

(COSMEP  is  an  unwiekh  aero 
nym  for  the  Committee  of  Small 
Magazine  Editors  and  Pub 
lishers,  Inc. )  I  he  catalogue,  an 
idea  thai  originated  with  Pick 
Higgins  of  Something  Else  Press, 
is  conceived  as  a  participative 
enterprise:  each  member  press 
(about  275  in  all)  got  one  page 
lo  do  ils  own  thing,  whether  a 
manifesto,  poem,  picture,  story, 
or  blurb,  I  he  result  is  a  useful 
reference  work  that  provides  for 
pleasant  browsing.  Most  of  all 
it's  a  testament  to  the  liveliness 
and  variety  of  shoestring  publish- 
ing ventures.  These  magazines 
have  alread)  practically  taken 
over  the  publication  of  poetry, 
and  are  headed  in  I  he  same  di- 
rection wiih  shorl  fiction. Copies 
of  the  catalogue  are  .o  ailable  at 
$4.95  from  Dustbooks,  52  IS 
Scottwood  Road,  Paradise,  Cal 
ifot  nia  95969. 

I. and  U<li mim 

People  ami  Land  is  an  occa- 
sional newspaper,  only  two  is 
sues  old.  thai  is  mailed  free  to 
people  in  the  land-reform  move- 
ment— though  it  isn't  made  clear 
nisi  w  hat  credentials  are  required 
lo  establish  membership.  The 
paper  is  crisply  written  and  pre- 
sented. In  addition  to  news  and 


features,  it  provides  substantial 
do  es  of  reference  information: 
the  Winter  ll>74  issue  has  a  bib 
hographv  of  land  reform  pub 
liCations  and  a  directory  of 
groups  across  the  country  con- 
cerned with  one  or  another  as- 
pect of  land  reform.  The  first 
two  issues  are  available  for  50 
cents  each  from  the  (  enter  for 
Rural  Studies.  345  Franklin 
Sued.  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia 1>4I02. 

Food  l  oopcraln es 

"We  like  lo  think  that  a  sue 
cessful  food  co  op  becomes  a 
focus  of  neighborhood  energy, 
and  thai  the  people  in  the  co-op 
form  friendships  and  relation- 
ships ihc\  mighl  otherwise  have 
missed,  A  successful  food  co-op 
spins  off  groups  to  do  other 
activities,  ami  soon  neighbor- 
hood life  is  i  k  het  and  more 
meaningful."  I  his  is  the  phi 
losophy  that  has  grown  oui  of 
(he  experience  of  the  Food  Con- 
spiracies people  in  Philadelphia, 
ami  thai  I  hex  are  now  sharing 
in  an  informal  but  helpful  book 
lei  on  how  lo  slarl  and  main 
tain  a  food  cooperativ  e.  I  he 
booklet  costs  S I  and  describes 
a  co-op  system  thai  can  serve 
about  100  families.  Write  Food 
Conspiracies,  165  West  Harvej 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19144, 

Organized  Orgunics 

"We  like  to  think  of  /  he  Or- 
ganic Directory  as  the  book  thai 
specializes  in  helping  people  un- 
derstand their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  consumers  in  the  or- 
ganic movement,  In  (his  hand- 
book we've  pul  together  the  besl 
of  our  consumer-oriented  infor- 
mation and  our  mosl  up-to-date 
sources  of  organically  grown 
foods  in  order  to  show  you  how 
lo  spend  your  money  in  the 
right  places  and  use  it  to  sup- 
port those  oilier  people  working 


TAKK  Mil    Ml  IMA  INK)  VOIR  OWN  HANDS 

The  limes  are  ripe  for  democratic  exercise.  The  business  >l 
commenting  on  national  politics  is  too  important  lo  he  left  to  the 
professional  commentators,  \>  e  propose  to  resurrect  (he  citizen- 
ship essay  of  good  old-fashioned  school  civics — a  form  unsullied 
bj  recent  cynicisms — as  a  way  to  share  what  most  concerns  each  of 
us  in  politics  and  public  affairs.  Maximum  length:  1,000  words. 

II  you  like  Hie  idea,  hut  lack  an  immediate  inspiration.  In  this 
sentiment  of  Tocqucville's:  "Thus  not  onlj  does  democracy  make 
every  man  forge!  his  ancestors,  lint  it  hides  his  descendants  and 
separates  his  contemporaries  from  him:  it  throws  him  hack  forever 
upon  himself  alone  and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely 
within  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart." 

Write  lo  Citizenship  Papers,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Turk 
Vvenuc,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


for  the  organic  movement  "  So 
the  editors  at  the  Rodale  Press 
describe  their  new  national  di- 
rectors, which  lists  natural  food 
stores  as  well  as  organic  grow 
ers,  shippers,  wholesalers,  co 
operatives,  and  gardening  clubs 
across  the  country,  I  he  229- 
page  paperback  is  $2.95  from 
Rodale  Press,  Emmaus,  Penn 
sylvania  18049, 

Feedback  Mechanisms 

"FEEDBACK:  An  Involve- 
ment Primer  explains  how  new 
foi  ins  of  interactive  media  can 
be  used  to  turn  the  tide  against 
alienation,  mystification,  and 
isolation,  I  his  primer  has  been 
prepared  for  those  relatively 
few  citizens  who  alreadj  undct 
stand  or  at  least  sense  the  value 
oi  self-selective  involvement,  nol 
nisi  for  themselves  but  poten 
hallv  foi  man)  others.  Most  cii- 
izens  arc  nol  apathetic,  I  he) 
merely  need  belter  access  to  of 
ficials  through  feedback,  to  ex 
perls  through  feedforward,  and 
to  other  citizens  through  di- 
alogue  dialogue  about  societal 
goals  and  personal  values.  Tor 
pin  poses  of  improving  feedback, 
feedforward,  and  dialogue,  ibis 
pi  unci  describes  how  to  use 
three  involvement  techniques 
feedback  balloting,  interactive 
television,  and  electronic-aided 
dialogue." 

I  he  book  described  above  is 
(he  product  ol  a  feedback  re 
search  project  ai  ihe  Center  foi 
Architectural  Research  ul  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute, 
which  perhaps  explains  a  cer- 
tain denseness  and  tcndcnc)  to- 
ward jargon,  In  any  case,  Fl  ED 
/>'  l(  K  unfolds  a  large  scale,  sys- 

tems-oriented  approach  to  feed- 
back studies,  describing  some 
regional  experiments  using  new  s- 
papers and  television  lo  deter- 
mine people' s  responses  lo  var- 
ious soils  of  issues  In  addition, 
the  project  attempted  to  pro- 
vide respondents  with  Ihe  means 
for  contacting  one  another  by 
using  peei  matching  follow-up 
devices  A  two-page  mimeo- 
graphed sunimarj  of  the  book 

is    available    free    from  Harry 

Stevens.  Participation  Systems, 
Inc..  20  I  akewood  Place.  Tioy. 
New  York  I  2  1 80,  Phone  (518) 
272-6435.  Copies  of  Ihe  book 
itself  arc  $5,  but  it's  probably 
best  to  start  with  the  summary, 

While  they  last,  you  can  also 
request  a  free  twenty  fiw  page 
paper  by  Sievens  entitled  "In 

volvemenl  Through  Community 
Nodes  in  Global  Nets." 
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GAME 


RATE  THE  GREAT  by  Elaine  Stallworth,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Our  Secretary  yf  State  was  recently  nonplussed  by  the 
publication  in  a  Munich  paper  of  his  school  report  card, 
showing  rather  ordinary  grades,  with  praise  for  his  "be- 
havior" and  "diligence,"  and  a  mere  "satisfactory"  in 
English.  With  the  thought  that  such  assessments  might 
provide  some  insight,  Harper's  readers  are  invited  to 
play  the  role  of  schoolmaster  and,  using  the  jargon  of  the 
educational  world,  make  up  the  imaginary  report  card  of 
a  well-known  person  from  the  past  or  present.  For  exam- 
ple: "Wilbur  Wright:  Needs  to  pay  more  attention  in 
class,  often  has  bis  head  in  the  clouds":  "Rose  Mary 


Woods:  Excels  in  gymnastics  but  has  difficulty  telli 
time";  "Dick  Cavett:  Performs  well  when  here,  but  f 
quent  absences  are  affecting  the  quality  of  his  work." 

Send  your  entry  to  "Rate  the  Great,"  Harper's  Maj 
zine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  no  la 
than  June  7.  Entries  become  the  property  of  Harpe 
Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  P 
gust  issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  The  Pacer  Electric  Ice  Cream  Freezer 
Runners-up:  An  Edward  Penfield  Harper  s  Poster 


Winners    of    "Fueling  Around," 

the  April  game  that  asked  readers  to 
lighten  the  energy  crisis  with  appropri- 
ately wry  slogans,  are: 

First  Prize: 

(Sorry,  no  winner  this  month.  I 
Runners-up 

Six  in  the  Easy  Chair,  edited  by  John 
Fischer  (University  of  Illinois  Press)  : 

Power  to  the  pedal! 

James  D.  Atkins 
Durham,  N.C. 

Damn  the  Arabs — full  speed  ahead. 

—Bill  Baker 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

A  horse!  A  horse!  My  Lincoln  for  a 
horse! 

— Karen  Craig 
Washington,  D.C. 

Standard  expects  more  from  you — and 
they  get  it. 

— Dennis  Cronley 
Gainesville.  Fla. 


Conserve  gas:  Off  your  seat;  on  your 
feet. 

— Richard  B.  Dow 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

You  can  t  go  home  again — especially 
at  70  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Eleventh  Commandment:  Thou 
shalt  not  siphon. 

— Paula  Gebhardt 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

Endangered  species:  the  Sunday  driver. 

New  Monopoly  game  direction:  go 
back  to  the  station. 

— J.  Joseph  Leonard 
Carbondale,  111. 

You  can't  fuel  Mother  Nature. 

—Mrs.  M.  Lewis 
Barnegat  Light,  N.J. 

With  gas  at  its  peak,  don't  drive — just 
streak. 

Mrs.  B.  V.  March 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


No  gas?  Don't  squawk!  Use  energy  J 
walk. 

— Hanna  H.  Meissi 
West  Lafayette,  111 

Smile.  You  could  be  sitting  in  a  < 
line. 

—Jeff  Par. 
Champaign. 

Wouldn't  you  really  rather  have 
Honda? 

— Martin  Rati 
Bergen  field,  IV 

Out  of  gas?  Get  a  horse  and  go 
grass ! 

—Mabel  Hutchings  W; 

Kingston,  N 

The  only  difference  between  girls  n| 
and  girls  then  is.  today  they  beli 
you  when  you  say  you've  run  out 
gas. 

— D.  L.  Wil 
Brookline,  M; 




FUTURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

Those  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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